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indulges  inaminutcnc  s  of  detail  xvlii'^h,  though  it  might 
he  some  proof  of  veracity  in  a  <'on temporary  history,  is  a 
palpable  indication  of  want  of  faith  in  the  case  of  an  antiont 
hisiory  so  ob>ciu*o  and  uncertain  as  that  of  Home.  With  all 
his  study  and  research,  Dionysius  was  go  imperfectly 
acquainted  ^^ith  the  Roman  constitution  that  he  often  mis- 
re])resent8  the  plainest  statements  about  it.  (Niebuhr, 
///*/.  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  Enijl.  tr.)  For  instance,  he 
imanrines  that  the  patricians  had  all  the  influence  in  the 
centuries,  and  that  the  plebeians  and  cquites  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  first  cla&>.  {Antiq,\'^  82-87,  x.  17.  See 
Niebuhr,  Hist  Rome,  ii.  p.  178,  Engl,  tr.)  He  thought  the 
original  constitution  of  Rome  was  a  monarchical  democracy, 
and  calls  tho  curies  the  demits  (ci/ftoc.)  He  believed  when 
he  wrote  his  second  book  that  the  decrees  of  the  people 
wftfft  enacted  by  the  curies  and  confirmed  by  tho  senate 
(Antiq.  ii.  1 4),  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  the  con- 
verse. (Antt'q.  Vii.  38.)  In  a  word,  thuuj^h  ^fav  ciitical  hiatot  ton 

may  be  able  to  extract  much  that  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  early  history  of  Rome  from  the  garbled  narrative 
and  the  dull  trifling  of  Dionysius,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  meritorious  writer,  or  recommended  to  the  student  of 
anticnt  history  as  a  faithful  guide.  Dionysius  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  rhetoric;  criticisms  on  the  style  of  Thucydidcs, 
lAsias,  Isocrates,  Issdus,  Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
thenes; a  treatise  on  the  arrangement  o4' words,  and  some 
other  short  essays.  His  critical  works  are  much  more 
valuable  than  his  history,  and  are  indeed  written  with 
considerable  power.  The  criticism  on  Dinarchus  [Di- 
narchus] displays  good  sense  and  juds^ment,  and  shows 
tho  great  pains  which  the  author  took  to  separate  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  Attic  orators  from  the  &brications 
which  passed  under  their  name.  The  best  editions  of 
Dionysius  are  those  of  Hudson,  Oxoti.,  1704,  2  vols.,  in 
folio;  and  by  Rciske,  Lips.,  1774-1777,  6  vols.,  in  8vo. 
Mai*s  fragments  were  first  published  at  Milan  in  1816,  and 
reprinted  the  following  year  at  Frankfort.  They  also  ap- 
pear in  the  second  volume  of  Mai*s  Nora  Collcctiot  Rome, 
1827.  His  rhetoric  has  been  published  separately  by 
Schott,  Z//i*.,  1804.  8vo. ;  and  his  remarks  on  Tliucydides 
by  Kriigor,  Hal.  Sax.,  1823,  8vo.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  the  Roman  Afttiqui/ies  by  J.  Lr  Benzler, 
Lcmgo,  1771-1772,  2  vols.,  8vo,  The  only  Envrlish  trans- 
lation of  the  Antiquities  is  the  following::  *  The  Antiquities 
of  Dionysius  Halicarnasscnsis,  translated  into  English, 
with  notes  and  dissertations,  by  Edward  Spelman,  Esq.,* 
2  vols.,  4  to.,  London,  1  748. 

DIONYSIUS  of  Byzantium  lived  before  the  year  a.d. 
196.  His  voyage  CAvairXovs)  in  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was 
extant  in  the  16lh  ccntur)',  for  Gyllius,  who  died  in  1555. 
has  given  extracts  in  Latin  from  it  in  his  work  on  the  Thra- 
cian Bosporus.  A  single  fragment  from  this  work  is 
printed  in  Ducange*s  *  Constant  inopolis  Christiana,*  and  in 
Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geographers.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
confusion  between  this  Dionysius  and  tlie  author  of  the 
•  Periegesis,*  whom  Suidas  (Aiovif<noc)  calls  a  Corinthian. 

DIONY'SIUS  PERIEGETES,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
poem  in  1186  hexameter  verses,  intitled  T^c  Oicov/itvi|c 
ncptr/yf|<rtc,  or  *  a  description  of  the  habitable  world.*  It  is 
not  known  where  Dionysius  was  born  nor  where  he  lived. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Byzantium  and  belonged  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third  or 
the  be^^inning  of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  As  a  poem 
the  Periegeais  is  of  little  value,  and  as  a  geographical  work, 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  reading.  The  commentary  of 
Eustathius  on  the  Perie^esis  possesses  some  value  for  the 
mispellancous  information  which  is  scattered  through  it. 
There  are  two  Latin  translations  of  ihia  poem,  one  by 
Rufus  Fcstus  Avienus.  and  the  other  by  Priscianus. 
Tliere  arc  numerous  editions  of  Dionysius.  Tlie  last  and 
best  edition  of  the  Perie;.;osis  is  by  G.  Bernhardv,  Leipzig, 
Ihjy,  favo^  in  the  first  \oiumc  of  his  •  Geogra'phi  Grs^ci 
Mini»res.' 

DIOPHAXTUS,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  the  exact  date 
of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  bouie  auiiiorb  asserliui^  that  he 
lived  in  the  reim  of  Augustus,  wlnlst  others  ])lacc  him 
under  Nero. or  e\en  tUe  AntDnuie^.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  know  whm  lio  Ii\ctl.  He  lived  ho  v.  ever,  as  is  well  as- 
certained, to  culil>-l*«»ur  }e:irs  of  a.re. 

Diouhanlus  left  behind'  him  thirteen  books  of  Arithme- 
tioal  Questions,  of  which  ho\ievcr  only  six  are  extant;  but 
from  tiieir  distinct  and  peculiar  character,  m  compahsoa 
irith  aU  tbo  9tlm  irritingB  of  the  Greek  reftthi>mflti"iftn% 


these  books  have  given  rise  to  much  di.«:cussion.  It  is  how- 
ever scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  whilst  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  common  language  constituted  the  sole  m:>tru* 
ment  of  investigation,  the  very  curious  conclusions  which 
we  find  in  this  work  could  have  resulted  fron  the  researches 
of  one  single  mind.  To  suppose  that  Diophantus  was  the 
inventor  of  the  analysis  which  bears  his  name,  is  so  con- 
trary to  all  analogy  with  experience  and  the  history  of 
mental  phenomena,  as  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  admit. 
Still,  if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  brcnch  of  ana- 
lysis, and  ask  who  were  the  predecessors  of  Diophantus,  c«r 
whether  they  were  Greeks  or  Hindus,  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer can  be  given. 

Diophantus  also  wrote  a  book  on  Polygon  Numbers  {ir(,i 
iroXvyuvuty  dpi^fiuv),  Holzmann  published  at  Basle,  in 
1575,  folio,  a  Latin  translation  of  both  the  w^orks  of  Dio- 
phantus. The  first  Greek  edition  was  by  Meiiriac,  Pari-. 
1021,  fuliu:  an  Improved  edition  of  Meziriac's  edition  w;is 
published  by  S.  de  Format,  Toulouse,  1670,  folio.  AvaluabK* 
translation  of  the  Arithmetical  Questions  into  German  was 
published  by  Otto  Schulz,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo,;  to  whicli  b» 
added  Poselger's  translation  of  the  work  on  Polygon  Nuiu- 
bers. 

DIOPSTDE,  a  variety  of  Pyroxene. 

DIO'PSIS,  a  genus  of  Dipterous  Insects  of  the  family 
SepsidsD.  The  insects  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  t)].* 
immense  prolongation  of  the  sides  of  the  head.  Tho  h.':»d 
itself  is  small,  and  Hp^)ears  as  if  it  were  fUrnished  with  tu  > 
long  horns,  each  having  a  knob  at  its  apex  ;  these  horn- 
like processes  however  are  not  analogous  to  the  parts  usua!l> 
termed  antennse,  but  are  in  fact  prolongations  of  the  s:f\  . 
of  the  head,  the  knob  at  the  apex  of  each  being  the  v)  o  l  f 
the  insect.  They  vary  in  length  according  to  the  spcic-. 
In  some  they  are  almost  equal  to  the  whole  length  t>f  tlu* 
insect,  whereas  in  others  they  are  only  about  half  that 
length.  The  antennse  are  situated  close  to  the  eyes,  and 
are  three-jointed  :  the  basal  joint  is  the  smallest  and  is  mit 
short ;  the  terminal  joint  is  the  largest,  of  a  globular  f  rm 
(or  nearly  so),  and  furnished  towards  the  apex  with  a  sint]  I  • 
seta;  there  is  also  a  short  seta  on  the  peduncle  oreye->>!aik. 
situated  about  midway  between  the  base  and  the  apex  «.•/ 
tliat  process,  and  on  the  anterior  part.  The  thorax  is  s  nt- - 
what  attenuated  anteriorly,  but  approaches  to  a  splicn*..* 
form,  and  is  geueroilly  furnished  with  two  spines  on  ej<'h 
side  ;  the  scutellum  is  also  furnished  with  two  spines.  1"  j 
body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  sometimes  nearly  c)linln- 
cal,  but  generally  increases  in  diameter  towards  the  upv\. 
The  legs  are  tolerably  lon^— the  anterior  femora  are  |.  •: « - 
rally  thick,  and  furnished  beneath  with  minute  denti*  i '  l- 
tions,  and  the  four  posterior  femora  are  oAcn  furnibhed  wv.U 
a  spine  at  their  apex. 

t  or  a  detailed  account  of  these  curious  insects  wo  re  \  r 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Westwood's  excellent  paper  in  the si-%iu- 
teenth  volume  of  the '  Transactions  of  the  Linnocan  Socieiv 
in  which  twenty  species  are  described. 


DioMfi  Sykesii,  O.  R.  Gray, 
a  oenotet  the  natun)  tise. 

The  illustration  is  copied  from  one  of  that  gcntl€Tuair> 
figures,  and  represents  tne  Diopsis  Sykesii,  one  of  the  lu  i ..,-.: 
species  of  the  genus,  and  which  has  been  selected  a-»  t .  v. 
sessing  the  longest  eye-stalks;  these  processes  in  tlu>  t*iNt  ■  : 
are  of  a  pitchy  rod  colour,  and  the  body  is  of  the  same  ti  r. 
The  bead  ana  thoraK  are  black  and  the  wings  are  clou*iv  1 
with  brown. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  these  insects.  LUn^t  • 
Colonel  W.  H,  Sykes,  who  collected  great  numbers  of  li,. 
above  species  during  his  residence  in  India,  fUmisheil  Mr 
Weatwood  with  the  following  notice  respecting  their  ha- 
bitat and  halnts  :— 

JJSoiMk  Xb^luS  fort  9t  aafreeohuDdffsbvr,  ia  (ho 
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it  ii  mucb  nteemed ;  its  tuben  are  wmetimct  three  ibet 
long ;  itm  Howm  are  fragrant. 

Another  ^-aluable  kind  U  D.  puTpurea,  called  lal-guranya- 
aloo  in  Bengml,  whoie  luben  are  permanently  stained  purple 
throuffhaul. 

At  Malacca  is  cultit-ated  another  purplo-rooted  «ort,  tile 
D.  Btrupurpureo,  whoae  lubers  are  laJgo  and  irregular,  and 
grow  10  near  the  surface  of  the  f^round  as  to  appear  in  dry 
weather  through  the  cracks  that  they  make  in  the  soil  by 
raising  (be  earth  over  Ihem. 

Other  eatable  sorts  are  numerous,  but  are  less  valuable, 
kod  thorefure  not  cultivated.  In  Otabeile  the  D.  bulbifera, 
nhieh  beun  »niatl  llesby  anguUr  lubcrs  along  the  stei 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  is  the  luvouritf  species. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  so  manv  species 
are  nutritious  in  this  ^nus,  some  should  be  higtily 
gerous;  but  aiKih  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  Diost 
Dnmanum  and  triphylla,  both  ternate  leaved  speciea,  have 
dreadfully  nauseous  and  dangerous  tuben.  Mo  genus  U 
more  in  want  of  revision  than  this. 

DIOSCORRA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plant*,  referred  lo  the  Retosa  group,  and  having  the  last 

rsnus  for  their  tyve.  They  are  particularly  distinguished 
y  the  following  character. 
Flowers  dicecious;  calyx  and  corolla  tuperior;  stamens 
six ;  ovary  three-celled,  with  one  or  two-«ccded  cells ;  siyli 
d.eeply  trifld ;  Ihiit  leafy,  comnressed,  occasionally  succu- 
lent ;  crabrjo  small,  near  the  nilum,  in  a  large  cavity  of 
caitilaginotis  albumen. 

All  the  species  are  twining  Hhrubs,  with  alternate  or  spu- 
riously opposite  leaves.     They  consist,  with  the  exception 
of  Tamtu,  or  Black  Bryony,  of  tropical  plants,  or  at  least  of 
such  as  require  a  mild  uostleas  climate.     Some  of  them 
produce  eatable  farinaceous  tubers,  or  yams,  as  the  various 
■pecies  of  Uioscorea  and  Tesludinaria ;  but  there  is  a  da 
Rwoua  acrid  priQci[de  prevalent  among  them,  which  re 
dera  the  order  upon  the  whole  suapicious.     It  exists  in 
perceptible  d^ree  in  Tamus,  and  is  still  more  manifest  . 
the  toree-leaved  Dioscorea. 


^ 
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I.  >  thonl  of  bJagii'esrdaUi  1  ■■alfloni;  3.  ■  hniltiaovR;  4,  ■ 

UIOSCOTllDKS.  PEDA'CIUS,  or  PEDA'NIUS,  a 
Greek  writer  on  Materia  Hedica,  was  bom  at  Anaiarhus, 
in  Cilicia,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  appears 
from  the  dedication  of  hii  books  to  Areus  Asclepiadeus, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  cuosnl  Licinius  or  Lecanius  Baasu*. 
In  eariT  life  he  seema  to  have  been  attached  to  the  army ; 
■nd  either  at  that  time  or  subsequently  be  travelled  through 
Oreece,  Italy,  Asi«  Minor,  and  some  paita  of  Gaul,  collect- 
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ing  plants  with  diligence  and  acquainting  himself  u  ith 
their  properties,  real  »r  repuled.  Hu  aUo  gathered  ItiKi'.licr 
the  opinions  currunt  in  nis  day  roncernii'g  tlio  mviUcil 
plants  brought  from  countries  nut  viailed  by  biraMlf,  cs^■^.•- 
cially  from  India,  which  at  that  lime  furnished  many  drui:> 
to  the  western  markets.  From  i>uch  materiaU  he  compiUil 
his  celebrated  work  on  Materia  Mcilica,  in  five  bouk-t. 
wherein  bclncen  ilSO  and  GUU  meiticinal  plants  are  naniLil 
and  briefly  described.  He  is  moreover  reputed  the  aiillKir 
of  some  additional  books  on  therapeutics,  &c.;  but  in  ihe 
judgment  of  Spren^et  the  latter  are  spurious,  and  from  ilii: 
mixture  of  Latin  aiid  Greek  names  of  plaDt»,  arc  probuibly 
some  monkiiih  forgery. 

Few  books  have  ever  enjoyed  such  long  and  uniicr&.il 
celebrity  as  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscoridcs.  For  m\- 
teen  centuries  and  more,  lo  use  the  words  of  one  of  Iit- 
biographers,  this  work  was  referred  lo  us  the  fountiin-htMl 
of  all  authority  by  everybody  who  studied  either  botany  or 
the  mere  virtues  of  plants.  Up  to  the  commencemeni  uf 
the  seventeenth  century  the  whule  of  academiial  or  pritaiv 
study  in  such  subjects  was  begun  and  ended  with  IheuurL, 
of  Dioscoridea ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  rapidly  incrL'a.siii.- 
numbers  of  new  plants  and  the  general  advance  in  i:;l 
brtmches  of  physical  knowledge  compelled  people  to  adiii.t 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  might  contain  more  tbin;;. 
than  were  dreamt  of  by  the  Anazarbian  philoiopLcr,  il-.i'. 
bis  authority  ceased  to  be  acknoulcdeed. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  real  naa.u 
of  these  famous  books.  I'hu  author  introdureil  no  o.<^.' 
into  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  unless  by  con-v.:- 
ing  a  similarity  of  sound  in  the  names  ho  gave  his  lU-.,:. 
Thus,  mettium  was  placed  with  epimedium,  alttuo  r..;. 
nahina  with  cannabis,  hippophicstum  (cnicus  stellali'.i 
with  hippophai:,  and  so  on;  the  mere  separation  uf  ar.^- 
matic  and  gum-bearing  trees,  esculents  and  compbniv 
hardly  forms  an  exception  to  this  statement.  Of  mam  c: 
his  plants  no  description  is  given,  but  Ihcy  are  mitv.i 
designated  by  a  name.  In  others  the  descriptions  arc  <  <i.. 
parativc,  contradictory,  or  unintelligible.  He  emplnjs  ih. 
same  word  in  difierent  sen^s,  and  evidently  attorhttl  :i  : 
exactness  to  the  terms  he  made  use  of.  He  descriliei!  \\\  I 
aarae  plant  twice  under  the  same  name  or  ditTcrcnt  naini'.  I 
he  was  otlen  notoriously  careless,  and  be  appears  to  ii.-.ti-  i 
been  ready  to  slate  too  much  upon  the  authority  of  u:l.t:- 
Nevertheless,  hia  writings  are  extremely  iuiereslitii;  j- 
showing  the  amount  of  Materia  Medica  knowledge  in  iL 
author's  day,  and  his  descriptions  are  in  many  ca8«.>  ( : 
fVora  bad :  but  wo  mmt  be  careful  not  to  look  upon  ihrj. 
as  evidence  of  the  state  uf  botany  at  the  same  \,vruri 
for  Dioscoridcs  has  no  pretension  to  he  ranked  amone  '.l'.' 
botanists  of  antiquity,  considering  that  the  writings  of  Tlic  - 
phrastus,  four  centuries  earlier,  show  that  botany  bail  tru:. 
at  that  time  bcgvin  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  disimii 
from  the  art  of  the  herbalist. 

The  most  celebrated  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is  one  at  Vieni:^. 
illuminated  with  rude  figures.     It  was  sent  by  Bushequ:  "•. 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  Matlii< '- 
who  quotes  it  utidcr  the  name  of  the  Canlacucene  Ct-i^i. 
and  is  beUeved  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixUi  ccaii.': 
Copies  of  some  of  the  Bgures  were  inserted  by  Dodoens  ii:  1.  > 
Historia  Slirpium,  and  others  were  "enE^ved  in  the  n  . 
of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  under  the  inspection  iT  J ' 
quin.    Two  impressions  only  of  lliese  plnles,  as  fai  3~  ■■ 
can  learn,  have  ever  been  taken  off,  as  the  work  na^.  . 
prosecuted.'     One  of  them  is  now  in  the  Ubrart  il  :: 
Linnnan  Society ;   the  other  is,  wc  believe,  with  Sibth  ■■   - 
collection  at  Oxford.    They  are  of  little  importance,  i- 
figures  are  of  the  rudest  imaginable  description.     Ann' 
manuscript  of  the  9th  century  exists  at  Paris  and  wu  i.-  ■ 
by  Salmasius;  this  al«)  is  illustrated  with  figures,  .vJ  '■ 
both  Arabic    and    Coptic    names   introduced,    on   <■ 
account  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Eeypt    '• 
sides  these,  there  is  at  Vienna  a  manuscript  holiev'C;ai 
still  more  antient  than  that  first  mentioned,  aoid ' 
others  are  presened  at  Leyden.  ^1 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  DioBCoriV  •  ■ 
pubhshed  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  1499,  fol.  A  fufi. 
one  U  that  of  Paris,  1349,  in  8vo.  by  J.  Goupyl  J  . 
better  still  is  the  fuliu  Frankfort  edition,  of  159b.  l-v 
racenus.  Spreneel  laments,  'uidlum  rei  herbariie  jk  - 
virum  utilissimo  huic  scriplori  operam  impcndis&e.'  N"i 
Iheless,  there  have  been  mony  commentators,  ot  v« 
some,  such  as  Fuchsius,  Amalus  Lusitanus,  Riwlljus," 
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in  more  or  less  immediate  connexion  with  the  nucleii8» 
which  it  seems  to  envelop;  tho  other  posterior,  and  hut 
•ittle  adlierent. 

Head^  at  the  extremity  of  a  more  or  less  prohoscidiform 
stomach. 

Ventt  unknown;  a  long  cirrhiform  and  ovigerous  pro- 
duction, proceeding  from  the  root  of  the  nucleus,  and  pro- 
longins;  itself  more  or  les:s  hackwarda. 

M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  in  his  voyage  to  the  African 
coasts,  appears  to  he  the  first  who  noticed  these  animals, 
which  ahound  in  all  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  with  any 
decree  of  certainty.  He  considered  them  to  he  Biphores 
(Salpa).  Tilcsius  also  said  something  of  them  in  the  zoo- 
logical part  of  Krusen stern's  voyage. 

But  it  was  Cuvier  who  first  formed  these  creatures  into 
a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Dipkyes,  and  he  placed 
them  at  the  end  of  his  Hydrostatic  AcalephanSf  immediately 
after  StephanonUa  of  I'eron.  Cuvier  describes  the  genus 
as  very  smgular,  consiBting  of  two  individimlii.  which  are 
always  together,  one  including  itself  in  a  hollow  of  the 
other  (Vun  s'emboitant  dans  un  creux  de  Tautre),  an  ar- 
rangement which  nevertheless  permits  their  separation  with- 
out the  destruction  of  life.  They  are,  he  observes,  gelati- 
nous, transparent,  and  move  very  nearly  like  the  Medusa, 
The  including  individual  (Vembottant)  produces  from  the 
bottom  of  its  hollow  a  chaplet  (chapelet),  which  traverses  a 
demi-canal  of  the  included  individual  (Vembott^),  and 
wvuld  seem  to  he  composed  of  ovaries  and  of  tentacula  and 
suckers  like  those  of  the  preceding  genera.     Cuvier  then 

S»es  on  to  state  the  divisions  established  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
aimard,  according  to  the  relative  forms  and  proportions  of 
the  two  individuals.    Thus,  in  the  Diphyes,  properly  so 
called,  the  two  individuals  are  nearly  alike,  pyramidal,  and 
with  some  points  round  their  opening,  which  is  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramid.    In  the  Calves,  tho  included  individual 
has  still  the  pyramidal  form,  but  the  including  individual 
is  verv  small  and  square.    In  the  Abvles,  the  included  indi- 
vidual is  oblong  or  oval,  and  the  including  rather  smaller 
and  bcU-shapcd.    In  the  Cuboides,  it  is  the  included  indi- 
vidual which  is  small  and  bell-shaped ;  the  including  indi- 
vidual is  much  larger  and  square.    In  the  Navicules,  the 
included  indi\idual  is  bell-shaped ;  the  including  individual 
largo  also,  but  slipper-shnped  (en  forme  de  sabot).     Cuvier 
concludes  by  remaiking  that  there  are  many  other  combi- 
nations, ana  refers  to  the  memoir  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard,  in  the  *  Annates  des  Sciences  Nuturelles,'  tome  x. 
This,  then,  is  the  account  given  by  Cuvier  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  *R6gne  Animal  ;*  but  it  was  in  the  first  that  he  esta- 
blished the  genus,  and  in  that  edition  he  evidently  knew 
of  only  one  species  from  the  Atlantic,  for  which  he  refers 
to  M.  Bory*s  *  Voyage,'  and  places  tho  genus  among  his  iVee 
Acalephans,  between  Cesium  of  Lcsucur  and  Pnrpita  of 
Lamarck.    It  is  to  the  first  edition  that  M.  de  Blainville 
refers  in  his  •  Actinologie,*  and  he  there  says  that  in  fact 
M.  Lcsueur,  more  than  a  year  previously,  ha^  sent  him  the 
drawing  of  a  genus  of  the  same  family,  to  which  Lesueur 
had  given  the  name  of  Amphiora  (Amphiroa?),  and  which 
M.  de  Blainville  observes  was,  from  what  he  now  knows  of 
the  Diphyes,  very  nearly  approximated  to  them,  to  say  the 
least ;  but  the  want  of  information  as  to  the  characters  of 
the  genus  prevented  him  (De  Blainville)  from  publishing  it. 
He  remarks,  that  he  ought  to  add  that  Lesueur  was  more 
fortunate  than  Cuvier,  inasmuch  as  the  former  had  at  his 
disposal  a  complete  and  living  animal ;  while  the  latter  cha- 
racterized as  one  Dip/it/es  an  animal  composed  of  two  indi- 
viduals. ^i\ing  as  tlie  type  the  anterior  moiety  only,  to  which 
ho  attributes  two  apertures,  one  for  the  mouth  and  the  other 
for  the  exit  of  the  cirrhij^crous  production  which  he  regards 
as  llio  ovary.     M.  do  Blainville  then,  after  some  further 
ob<or\ations  as  to   the  ])lace  assigned  to  the  animal  by 
Cuvier,  refers  to  the  *  Memoir  of  MM.  Quoy  et  Gairaartl^' 
above  mentioned,  and  states  that  during  the  rest  of  their 
vo>:i;rc  tho<e  zoologists  had  met  with  more  Diphjdtp,  of 
which  they  had  forme<l  distinct  j;enera,  and  had  submittetl 
them  to  his  examination;  that  he  had  also  obtained  some 
li{*autiful  drawin^^%  of  these  animals,  made  by  Lesueur  in 
the  (^ulfof  Baluima;  and  that  M.Paul-ErailcBotla,  placed 
by  hi?»  rerf)mmeiul.ition  en  boanl  a  merchant  ship  about  to 
ni.iko  a  Viiyai^'e  round  tho  world,  had  also  cummunicatiHl  to 
hi  Ml  the  ol)-ervntions  which  he  (Botta)  had  been  able  to 
make  on  the  irenui^;  so  that,  difllrult  as  the  study  of  these 
si II (;v liar  atiiiiuls  may  be,  he  thinks  that  he  has  been  able 
to  arri\e  at  their  true  natural  relations,  aided,  above  all, 


by  an  examination  of  certain  species  of /Yky^MfiAorw.  M.dt'' 
Blainville  then  Mates  that  the  body  of  a  Diphyes^  at  fir-t 
sight,  and  especially  as  it  appears  during  life,  seems  to  l»» 
composed  of  two  polygonal,  subcartilaginous,  transparent 
parts,  placed  one  aner'the  other,  the  posterior  portion  iwi.t- 
trating  more  or  less  into  an  excax^tion  of  the  anterior  p>  r 
tion.  These  two  parts,  constantly  more  or  less  dissimilar, 
have  this  in  common:  viz.,  tliat  they  are  ordinarily  ni  -re 
or  less  profoundly  hollowed  out  by  a  blind  cavity  Dpenii  „• 
externally  by  a  very  large  and  regular,  though  diveisifurr.i 
aperture.  Adding  to  this  a  production  regarded  as  t!.e 
ovary  by  Cuvier,  and  which  comes  out  of  the  superior  ca^  'v 
of  the  anterior  cartilaginous  part,  we  have  the  whole  th  it 
had  been  remarked  about  the  Di^hyd^  before  the  meniMir 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who  have  described  numerous  bpei't<  % 
which  they  have  observed,  very  nearly  Uke  Cuvier;  wr.j 
this  modification,  however,  that  they  have  considered  li  " 
two  parts  as  belonging  to  the  same  animal:  but  the  ^tt:(:r 
of  the  difTeronces  of  form  necessary  for  the  establishuii  v'l 
of  the  fflbw  genera  which  they  have  proposed,  and  above  ».'], 
the  good  figures  which  they  nave  given,  have  enabled  thi  in 
to  go  further,  and  to  see  in  the  Diphydee  something  beu^i:! 
the  two  subcartilaginous  parts.  In  fact,  taking  for  cxam[  i  • 
the  Calpes,  and  especially  the  Cucubcdi  and  the  CucuJIt,  xi 
is  seen  that  the  bodies  of  the  Diphydee  form  true  nut-Uu 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  entire  mass,  and  tluc 
the  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  proboscidian  cesophagus,  m  iih 
a  mouth  having  a  cupping-glass-like  termination  (en  vt  n 
touse),  continuing  itself  into  a  stomach  surrounded  iii:!i 
green  hepatic  granules,  and  sometimes  into  a  second,  fillet! 
with  air.  There  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked,  at  the  lowvr 
part,  a  glandular  mass,  which  is  probably  the  o^nry,  and  a. 
in  more  or  less  immediate  relation  with  the  rirrhii^er  .  s 
and  perhaps  oviferous  production,  which  is  prolonged  bn-k 
wards.  This  nucleus  would  seem  to  he  more  or  less  c.i 
veloped  by  the  anterior  cartilage,  wliich  offers  to  it,  in  fai  t,  ?. 
canty  sometimes  distinct  from  the  second  (which  has  \>\.  w 
mentioned  above),  serving  for  locomotion,  and  at  o\\\v: 
times  confounded  with  it;  it  is,  besides,  in  intimate  r>  -i 
noxion  with  its  tissue  by  filaments,  which  M.  de  Blain\i^  ^ 
believes  to  be  vascular.  It  has  been  already  remarked  tlut 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  hollowed  out  by  a  irro.; 
cavity,  which  is  continued  nearly  throughout  its  leu^^tl'. 
and  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  that  a  proloii^iiV  n. 
perhaps  equally  vascular,  proceeds,  which  goes  abu^e  :)..• 
root  of  the  oviferous  production,  and  linites  itself,  will;  .: 
doubt,  with  the  nucleus.  '  Thus,*  continues  M.  de  Bin  in 
ville, '  it  would  appear  to  me  certain  that  this  part  rea'\\ 
belongs  to  the  Ditihyes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  ho  v.  n 
may  be  detached  oy  the  slightest  effort,  because  the  uniu^ 
is  only  effected  by  a  single  filament. 

After  this  statement  of  the  organization  of  Diphye^,  i»:  • 
may  see  that  the  part  which  M.  Cuvier  regarded  as  by  ii**- 1' 
constituting  the  animal,  is  only  an  organ  of  minor  iuii-or:- 
ance ;  that  there  must  be  added  to  it  the  posterior  )  :v  t. 
which  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  individual ;  but  above  ./  . 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  the  account  the  visci  i. 
nucleus,  which,  with  the  oviferous  production,  forms  v  o 
essential  part  of  the  animal.  From  this  anah^is  <»i  \ 
DiphyrSy  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  an  animal  of  .L 
type  of  the  Actinozoaria :  but  in  order  to  establish  its  n:.  u- 
lai  relationship,  let  us  see  what  the  observera  above  n..!j.  »; 
have  recorded  of  its  manners  and  habits. 

*  Tlie  Diphyes  are  very  transparent  animals,  so  that  it 
is  often  very  diflicult  to  distinguish  them  in  the  sea,  :•.•  •; 
even  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water  taken  from  it.     It 
especially  at  considerably  great  distances  from  the  sh> 
that  they  are  met  with  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates    ;\    ■ 
often  veiy  numerous.    They  float  and  swim  apparently 
all  directions,  with  the  anterior  or  nucleal  extremity  i»>!>- 
most,  and  getting  rid  of  the  water  which  they  lake  iu,  I., 
the  contraction  of  the  two  subcartilaginousi  parts;    tli  -.r 
aj>erture,    consequently,    is    always    directed    backwar>U 
When  the  two  natatory  organs  are  equally  provided  \%iiii 
a  special  cavity,  it  is  probable  that  the  locomotion  i«  irj-^r^ 
rapid ;  it  can,  finally,  be  executed  by  either  the  one  or  iI .» 
otiier,  in  proportion  to  their  size.    The  posterior  part  i* 
attached  to  the  nucleus  with  so  little  solidity,  that  it  oft.  :i 
happens  that  it  detaches  itself  from  it  accidentally  ;  8o  iL.t 
M.  Botta  believed  that  an  entire  Diphyes  was  oiily  foitn*  ' 
by  one  of  these  parts,  he  having  but  very  rarely  found  th.--*' 
animals  complete.    During  locomotion  the  cirrhigcrous  a.. : 
0%'ifenms  production  apparently  floats  extended  backwaxtK 
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ludftiD^  lUelf  partly  in  a  [futler,  into  which  the  inferior 
'  cdgu  of  the  poi^terior  natatory  oigLiii  is  hollowed  out;  but 
it  luui  not  the  Miae  length,  the  animal  being  able  to  con- 
tract it  powerftiUy  and  even  lo  the  extent  of  withdrawing 
it  inwards  entirely ;  ttatn  this  it  is  evident  that  this  organ 
is  muscular.  But  what  in  very  remarkable  is,  that  through- 
out its  length,  and  placed  at  siifficienily  regular  di Glances, 
arc  found  organs  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Goimard  regardi^d 
Rs  suckers,  and  which  possessed,  in  fact,  the  faculty  of  ad- 
hesion and  bringing  the  animal  to  anchor,  as  M.  Botta  was 
satisfied.  I  dare  not  decide  what  this  organ  is ;  but  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  cither  that  it  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  body  analogous  to  that  in  the  Phytaopkor/e*.  or  that 
it  is,  if  not  an  ovaiy,  at  least  an  assemblage  of  young  indi- 
viduals, a  little  like  what  takes  place  in  the  Biphorst. 

'  In  (be  actual  itate  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
Diphr/et,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are.  so  to  sneak,  inter- 
mediate between  the  Bip&ores  ^nA  ihe  Pkyssapkora!.  They 
approach  the  first,  whose  eortilaginous  envelope  i^  some- 
times tripartite,  as  M.  Chamisso  has  taught  lis,  inasmuch 
as  that  the  visceral  mass  is  nucleiform,  that  it  is  contained 
in  groat  part  in  this  envelope,  that  th»  latter  has  two  aper- 
tures, and  that  it  is  by  contraction  that  it  executes  loco- 
motion. We  Snd,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mode  of  approxi- 
mating the  Dipkyea  to  the  Physsophorte,  in  rcgnrdi 
natatory  organs  as  analogous  to  thoso  which  we  hai 
in  Diphysa,  which  has  the  smallest  before  and  the  largest 
hchind,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  perfectly  bilatcntl. 
TJie  mouth  is  also  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  proboscis. 
There  ii  sometimes  a  bulliiid  swelling  full  of  air;  finally, 
the  body  is  terminated  by  a  oirrhigerous  production,  which 
is  iwrhaps  oviferous.  For  the  rest  we  are  obliged  to  agree 
that  these  approximations  require,  before  they  are  l>sed 
from  doubt,  a  more  complete  knowledge  tlian  wo  at  present 
possess,  not  only  of  the  orgaaiiation  of  the  DipAyes  and 
I'hipsiyphoref,  but  also  of  "the  Biphores  themselves,  Ac- 
ciiiiKng  lo  the  views  of  M.  Merlens,  chief  naturalist  in  the 
!:iat  ciroura navigation  of  the  Russians,  the  Djphyes  would 
be  no  other  than  Slephanomi/r;  in  which  case  the  ovi- 
fuious  and  oirrhigerous  produetjons  of  the  Diphyes  must 
bo  considered  the  anali^es  of  tlic  posterior  and  tubular 
jiai't  of  the  Stepkanomi^.  We  ha\-o  already  said  that 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  in  their  memoir  on  the  DtpAv7ir, 
liad  established  many  new  genera,  leaving  in  view  princi- 
pally the  form  and  the  proportion  of  the  two  natatory  organs 
or  parts  of  the  body.  M.  Losueiir  has  also  est li til i. hud 
genera,  soma  of  which  may  be  incorporated  with  those  of 
the  zoulosists  of  the  Astrolabe;  unfortunately  our  know- 
ledge of  these  genera  is  confined  to  figures  only.  Las;ly, 
!M.  Otto  has  proposed  one  or  two,  but  they  are  founded  on 
detached  parts  or  incomplete  animals.  The  greater  part  of 
these  genera  are  not,  in  reality,  very  distinct ;  we  adopt 
them  nevertheless  provisionally  at  least  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  beings  so  singular.  The  Di'phydis  seem 
lo  us  capable  of  division  into  two  great  sections,  according 
as  the  anterior  part  is  provided  with  a  single  ot  double 
cavity.  H.  Eschscholti,  in  his  systematic  distribution  of 
the  species  of  Diphydte,  has  regard  to  the  number  of 
cavities  of  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  and  to  the  presence 
of  ona  or  more  suckers  in  the  tubular  production.  From 
this  test  have  resulted  genertt  otherwise  circnmscribed,  and 
not  less  numeroua  than  &oiu  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
subject.' 
The  Crowing  is  M<  de  Blainville's  arrangement. 

Diphyda  uAose  anterior  part  hat  bid  a  nngle  cavity. 
Genera,  Cucubalus. 

Body,  provided  with  a  large  proboscidifbrm  exsertile 
sucker,  with  a  bunch  (gmppe)  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  lodged 
in  a  large  single  excavation  of  a  natatory  anterior  cordiform 
ortsan,  receivuig  also  the  posterior,  which  is  also  cordiform 
ajul  hollowed  into  a  cavity  with  a  posterior  and  suh-ovol 
urifiee. 

Example,  Cueubatu*  cordiformis,  the  only  species  cited 
of  the  genus  established  by  MM.  Quoy  nnil  Gaimard. 
Length,  two  lines.  Differs  from  the  oiher  Diphydis,  first, 
in  having  the  nucleus  much  less  hidden  and  sunk  in  the 
aiiicrior  natatory  body,  which  has  moreover  only  one  large 
I'lVily  in  which  it  is  plunged ;  secondly,  in  having  the  ovi' 
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B,  uil  gvipplcx. 


fbrou!)  production  ver^  short ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  mode  of 
loromMion,  far  the  animal  always  swims  Tertically. 


Cucullus. 
Body  furnished  with  a  great,  exsertile,  proboscidiform 
sucker,  with  a  bunch  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  loilged  in  a  deep 
excavation,  the  only  one  in  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  in 
forin  of  a  hood,  in  which  the  posterior  is  inserted  (s'em- 
botte) ;  the  latter  is  tetragonal  and  pierced  behind  with  a 
rounded  terminal  oriRce. 


M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  does  not  really 
difier  from  the  preceding,  excepting  in  the  form  of  the 
natatory  organs,  and  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  retaining 
it,  especially  as  it  consists  but  of  one  species.  M.  Botta, 
he  observes,  who  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe  in 
nearly  all  the  soas  of  warm  climates,  from  the  coast  of  Peru 
to  the  Indian  archipelago,  a  great  number  of  animals  re- 
sembling the  Cucatittt  uf  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  nnil 
having  found  them  soraelimcs  free  and  at  olhcr  times 
firming  part  of  the  cirrhigerous  and  ovifeious  production 

the  ordinary  Dipkyei,  baa  been  led  to  think  that  Iho 
Cacidli  may  be  only  a  degree  of  development  ofaDij'/iysi. 
Although,  concludes  M.  de  Blainville,  this  is  concuivalilc 
up  to  a  certain  point,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Cuculli  theie  is 
no  cirrhigcrous  production,  which  seems  lo  prove  that  they 
are  not  adults,  the  diiTercnce  nevertheless  of  the  natatory 
organs  is  so  great  that  he  dares  not  come  to  this  decision. 

Cymba  (Nacelle).' 

Bodi/  furnished  with  a  largo  exsertile  proboscidifurra 
sucker,  having  at  its  base  a  moss  of  ovari&rm  organs, 
lodged  in  the  single  and  rather  deep  eatily  of  a  navitbrm 
natatory  organ,  receiving  and  partially  hiding  the  posterior 
natatory  organ,  which  is  sagittiform,  pierced  behind  with  n 
rounded  orifice  crowned  with  points,  and  hollowed  en  its 
free  border  by  a  longitudinal  gutter. 

Example,  Cymba  sagittala  (Quoy  and  Gaimard) ;  N.-f- 
tagiliaia  (De  BhiinviUe).    Locohty,  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 


M.HcHtiU. 

M,  de  Blainville  remarks  that  be  ought  to  obscrre  that 
M.  Eschscholtz  says  that  this  genus,  to  which  be  unites  the 
two  following  genera,  possesses  an  anterior  natatory  organ 
with  two  cavilies,  and  of  these  the  natatory  cavity  projects 
in  the  form  of  a  tube.  M.  de  Blainville  further  observes 
that  (his  genus  does  not  difier  from  the  CuaMi,  except  in 
the  form  of  the  natatory  oigans;  in  fact,  the  disposition  of 
the  nucleus  in  the  bottom  of  the  single  cavity  into  whidi 
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me  anlcnor  or^n  »  hnlloirad,  ud  the  penottRtinn  of  ilio 
piKlrriaT  nrinn  into  thii  name  rivily  aro  abunlulely  Ihe 
Kim«  u  in  ihe  two  pracrding  ecnorft,  ■■  M.  ilc  Bininvillc 
hM  Won  able  lo  utiify  liimwli  from  the  oxDrainiilon  of 
niRnjr  indiftduftl*  prworved  in  ipiriL 
CubiiidM. 

Pnfy  nudailbm,  provided  with  k  Urge  proboscidirorro 
■ucker.  lurroundcd  hj  Ml  liopatic  miu.  havin;;  at  iti  base 
■n  ovmry,  vrhsnre  pnxved*  a  nlifann  ovigerout  production, 
eoutaincd  in  ■  Uni'.  linglo.  hemiiphcriol  expavation  of  an 
anlcrioT,  cuWiid,  natatory  ortinn.  miicli  larger  than  Ihe  po»- 
lirior  one,  whifh  is  tetrapmal,  ond  nearly  entirely  hidden 
in  the  tint. 

Example.  CuK-iHf*  rilrrut  (Quoy  and  Oaimard).  Lo- 
ealiiy,  Straitaof  Gibrollar. 
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Thi«  airiin,  aerarding  to  M.  do  Blainville,  is  a  genus 
tetrrely  distinguiKhable  from  the  preceding  genera,  atid 
onK  bj'  the  Torro  nnd  proportion  of  Ihe  natatory  organs. 
'  As.'  an  M.  de  Blainville,  '  I  liave  had  a  considerable 
number  uf  individuals  at  my  disposol,  1  have  been  able  lo 
nti»A'  raiscir  as  to  the  chanicteristic  which  1  have  given 
of  them.'  I  bnvo  in  fact  clearly  recognized  that  the  grtat 
and  single  eavily  of  the  anterior  and  cubic  organ  contained 
a  ton^erable  visceral  nucleus,  in  which  1  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  a  sort  of  proboscldifurm  stomach,  surrounded 
al  it*  bsMi  with  an  hepatic  organ ;  and  further  bnckward,  a 
pviular  oi-BTT,  contained  in  its  proper  membrane,  and 
whence  escaped  a  long  ovigerous  pToiluctinn.  1  have 
been  equally  able  to  wtisfi'  myself  that  the  natatory  pos- 
terior ur^^an,  of  the  tamo  conformation,  ok  fai 
as  in  the  true  Diphye;  wo*  entirely  hid  in  tl 
of  tlie  anterior  organ  with  Ihe  visceral  mass. 

Enneagona. 

*"  fi'idy  nucleiform,  provided  with  n  large  exsertllc  sucker, 
having  at  il*  base  en  assemblage  of  ovaries,  whence  pro- 
ceeds an  oviferoUB  production.  Anterior  natatory  organ 
enneagonal,  containing  with  the  nucleus  in  a  single?  exca- 
vation the  posterior  organ,  which  is  much  smaller,  with  five 
point*,  ana  ranaticulaled  below. 
Example,  Eiiarngana  kyaltna  (Quay  and  Gaimardk 
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i.uii.  Another  tipecies,  he  odds,  Amjikiroa  truneala,  would 
appear  lo  approximate  nearly  lo  Ihe  Calpei  of  MM-  Quoy 
and  Gaimati],  by  the  great  di^proporlibn  of  the  two  porl^ 

Dij'hydte  tchoie  anifrior  j:art  it  fumithed  with  Iteo  dit- 
linel  cariliet. 

Calpe. 

Body  nucleiform,  without  an  ex«crtile  proboscis  liaxinj 
a  sort  of  aerifcrons  vesicle,  and  at  its  base  an  ot  ark  7  pi  "- 
"longed  into  a  long  cirrhigeroiis  and  oviferous  produrii..ii. 
Anterior  natatory  organ  >hori,  cubeiid,  having  a  di-.Tuvi 
locomotive  ca\  ity ;  posterior  natatory  organ  very  loi  _', 
truncated  at  the  two  exircmilios.  not  peneiralhig  into  iIli- 
anterior  organ,  and  provided  with  a  round  terminal  aji-r- 

Example,  Calpe  pentagima  (Quoy  and  Oaimard).  Lo 
cality,  Siraiu  of  Gibraltar? 


EnuafrmA  hf  aUhk. 

Amphiroa.* 

fli'ili/  tiuclcifiirm.  of  consiilcrablu  volurao,  ftimiBhed  with 
m  pTobosridiform  htomach,  having  at  its  base  a  bunch  of 
ovarii'*,  proliinituil  into  a  long  flVamcnl,  contained  in  an 
anterior.  pnlvKoniil,  short,  natatory  or|i;an,  cut  squarely, 
wiih  a  single  cavity  in  which  the  poalutior  organ,  which  is 
ei|tially  short,  nulvgonal,  and  truncated,  is  inserted. 

Kiampla,  ^ni;iAtroaa/uta  (Letueur>  Locality,  Seal  of 
Baliaina. 

M.  dp  Blainvillo  obsen'e*  that  this  genus  is  only  known 
by  (he  benuliful  Dgures  sent  by  M.  I^sueur,  and  of  which 
Olio  rcachiHl  M.  ilu  Ulainvilte  more  than  Ion  years  ago,  but 
«iUiiiul  dcicriiili'm,  the  want  of  which  prevented  him  from 
pulilioliing  It.  Neierthclcan  il  is  evident,  he  remarks,  on 
rfliirtiiiR  lo  llicM-  ll|(ures,  that  the  Amvhiroiv  are  Diphydir, 
bill  with  nnlatiiry  ur);ans  of  a  particular  form  and  pnipor- 

■  f*>H*lOM>iii>n.  ""'" 


Calpe  pratiifwu. 
l.Cml[>*|wnliicani(|>cofl1c);  1  a(uBdec  >id()l  It-nadra. 

M,  dc  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  is  really  slIT- 
ciently  dislinct  th>m  (he  true  i>7iA^«r,  with  which  it  i,.i> 
nevertheless  many  relations,  not  only  by  the  great  difTertytij 
of  the  two  locomotive  organs,  but  because  Ihe  posieii>T 
organ  is  only  applied  against  the  anterior  one,  and  doe«  ii.'t 
penetrate  into  the  visceral  cavity.  Ho  remarks  that  ho  1;  .- 
examined  some  individuola  well  preserved  in  spirit,  and  hi- 
easily  seen  that  the  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  sloni;u)i 
with  a  sessile  mouth  and  with  a  small  hepatic  plate  CpUq...'. 
of  a  green  colour  applied  azainst  it,  and  besides  of  a  m:i 
of  neriferoi^s  bladder  situated  behind.  At  the  lower  ni.>t  i 
the  stomachal  spelling  is  Ihe  ovary,  formed  by  a  m,is-  ■  i 
granules,  and  which  seoins  lo  prolong  itself  backwards  !■:■ 
a  loiic;  production  charged  with  oviform  bodies,  and  otb'  -> 
longer  and  more  bell  shaped.  This  production  pirwt-,  '. 
from  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  and  passes  under  li  ' 
posterior  one  in  following  the  gutter  into  which  it  \&  \hA 
lowed  on  its  lower  surface.  Finally,  this  poslcrior  or,:!- 
equally  truncated  at  Ihe  two  extremities,  is  holloMi-l 
nearly  throughout  ilslcnglh  Into  a  great  cavity,  froru  ili- 
bottom  of  wliich  a  vessel  which  is  continued  to  the  ro.n  .  ! 
the  ovary  of  the  nucleus  may  be  clearly  seen  lo  proceed. 
Abyla. 

Body  nucleiform,  inconsiderable,  with  a  very  long  cirrb:- 
gt-rous  and  oviferous  production.  Anterior  natatory  b^^lv 
much  ahortei  than  the  other,  subcuboid,  wLlh  «  ^tiuct 
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•  a. 


Szampk^  letragena  hitpidtan  (Quoy  and  €raimaTd>.       I  many  mdividoak  obtained  in  tbe  couse  of  hk  cireiinina\t 

Sition.    It  seemed  to  De  BlauiTiUe  Uiat  these  aniiuu 
flered  really  from  the  Diphfdtt^  and  approached   th- 
Beroes.     To  confirm  this  approximation  it  would   ha\« 
been  necessary  to  find  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  in  ten 
canal,  of  which,  he  remarks,  no  observer  has  spoken ;  bu: 
it  appears  to  him  that  the  existence  of  the  two  series  < : 
cirrhi,  their  relation  with  a  canal  whi^  follows  their  rcx>t, 
the  distinct  and  musciAar  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  the  |Hj>i- 
tion  of  the  ovary,  are  sufficient  to  show  in  these  aninia]?»  z 
passage  at  least  towards  the  Bmei, 


1^ 


fTetraqoBA  hispid  am.] 
1.  Tctn^iMM  IdspidoB  ;   S,  3. 4,  deUtis  of  the 

M.  de  Blainville  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  only  the  pos- 
terior or  inferior  natatory  organ  of  a  true  Diphyes. 

Sulculeolaria. 

Body  f  subcartilaginous,  transparent,  elongated,  cylin- 
driWd,  traversed  throus^hout  its  lencrth  by  a  very  large 
farrow,  bordered  with  two  membranes,  truncated  at  the 
two  extremities  with  a  posterior  aperture,  with  appen- 
rixular  1^^^^  on  its  circuinference  and  leading  into  a  very  i 
lo.iz  an'l  band  cavity. 

Example,  Sulcpoiuria  quadrivalvis  CLesueur).  Locality, 
Mediterranean  (Nice). 


Body  free,  gelatinous,  very  soft,  transparent,  suborblcuTai. 
with  a  single  terminal  aperture  at  one  of  the  poles  leading 
into  an  oval  cavity  whicn  eommunicales  with  a  depression. 
whence  proceeds  a  drrfaigerous  and  oviferous  production. 

Example,  Ro$aeea  Ceuiensis  (Quoy  and  Gaimard). 


[Sulculeolaria  quadrivalTis.] 

A  f^enus  characterized  by  De  Blainville,  who  found  it 
established  in  the  figures  of  Lesueur,  from  those  figures; 
but  tbe  former  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
genus  IS  founded  on  the  part  of  an  animal,  and  not  on  an 
entire  one.  If  the»e  bodies  should  turn  out  to  be  merely 
oiLfans  or  parts,  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  they  ought  to 
belong  to  the  genus  Calpe  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Graleolaria. 

B'ly  cel.itinous,  rather  tirra,  perfectly  regular,  s)Tnme- 
t*,iia'i,  sijbpt»l\'j[.inal  or  oval,  compressed  on  the  sides  and 
liiriu^lied  www  two  lateral  rows  of  extremely  fine  cirrhi. 
A  liiire  po-^U'rior  ai^Tturo  pierced  in  a  sort  of  diaphragm 
\\\\\\  at'peiidicular  lobes,  binary  above,  leading  into  a  large 
ciuity  \Mih  muscular  walls.  An  ovary  at  the  anterior 
bMp'T'.or  burfuce,  coming  out  by  a  mesial  and  bilabiated 
o.  i;i'*e. 

Example,  Gu/eolaria  au^tralis,  Beroides  au^ traits  (Quoy 
and  Gaimard). 


Sschscholtx  unites  this  genus  with  thoM  of  Caipe  and 
Abyla  under  the  first  appellation.  De  Blainville,  wh.i 
states  that  he  only  knows  the  form  firom  the  figures  and 
description  given  by  Qnoy  and  Gaimard,  is  at  a  kMs  to  de- 
termine positively  what  it  is,  but  he  supposes  it  to  be  a 
Phif$9ophora  mtber  than  a  Dipkyes. 

Noctiluca. 

Body  firee,  gelatinofoa,  transparent,  spheroidal,  renifom. 
with  a  sort  of  infundibnlifonn  cavity,  whence  proceeds  a 
proboscidifbrm,  oontractile  production. 

Example,  NoeHlmca  wdltantf  Lamnek. 


[GaleuUria  australia.] 

Knovm  toM.de Blainville  from  the  drawings  of  Lesueur, 
irh  >  cave  the  form  the  name  of  Ga/enfaria,  which  the 
f  TT'ie.  ado'>*.  in  preference  to  Bf  niitb's.ihe  term  employed 
t.\  Q :  >y  and  Gaimard.  Galet,hjria  however  is  the  name 
^\*'A  t>\  La'ui'ok  to  a  uenusof  hi'^  Serpididie,  From  the 
m  mu^/Tipt  memoir  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard  lent  by  them  to 
Blainville,  he  ascertained  the  peculiarity  of  the  two 
of  cilia  on  each  side.    Botta  sent  him  also  in  spirit 


[NoeOlaM  Biiliaxir  ] 

^  M.  Surrirav,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  white  inTssti^tn^ 
the  cause  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea-water  at  Havr^. 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  and  call-  1 
attention  to  the  genus  Noctiluca^  which  he  described  ai.l 
fibred  in  the  memoir  that  he  communicated  to  the  ck-^ 
of  sciences  of  the  French  Institute.  Its  sise  hardly  equal> 
that  of  a  small  pin's  head,  and  it  is  as  transparent  a$ 
crystal ;  he  found  it  very  common  in  the  basins  at  Havrr. 
sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  consideral  '.y 
thick  crust  (croiite  assez  eoaisse)  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Lamarck  adopted  the  genus,  placing  it  betwevr. 
Beroe  and  LucemaricLj  which  last,  in  his  system,  imme- 
diately precedes  Physsophora,  To  these  minute  animal^ 
Dr.  Surriray  attributes  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  a: 
Havre. 

M.  de  Blainville  states  that  he  has  often  had  occasion  t-^ 
observe  these  minute  beings  with  Dr.  Surriray,  aided  bv  tl  e 
microscope.  'It  appeared  to  me,'  says  De  Blainvil.e. 
speaking  of  Noctiluca  miiiarisy  *  nearly  regularly  sphenc.i: 
but  somewhat  notched  (fendu),  or  excavated  on  its  anter  ■  -r 
part  so  as  a  little  to  resemble  a  cheny.  From  the  mid  .c 
of  the  excavation  proceeds  a  sort  of  long  cylindrical  te.  - 
tacle  diminishing  little  in  size  throi:«hout  iU  extent,  a:  1 
terminating  in  an  obtuse  extremity.  During  life  this  ore  -^ 
moves  in  all  directions  somewhat  after  the  manner  ot  . 
elephant's  trunk  (en  se  repliant,  un  pen  a  la  maniere  de  .-. 
trompe  de  Telephant).  It  seemed  to  me,  in  &ct,  to  . 
composed  of  annular  fibres  and  traversed  by  a  car-' 
throughout  its  length,  so  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  K> 
terminated  by  a  sucker.  The  body  is  enveloped  in  a  trai**- 
parent  membrane,  forming  sometimes  irregular  pla;:^ 
Within  may  be  perceived  a  kind  of  fanneMike  cesophaj^^ 
(espto  d'QDso]>li;;^'e  en  entoonoir)  oommendug  antanoriy 
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cluws  5,  5,    imall,    very    rotcMlilc.     No  femurai    f-oret, 
I  Gray.) 

Tfaic  geoug  difTeri  Trom  Phylliidactylut  of  the  same  zoolo- 
gist ID  having  the  under  sidua  of  the  tips  of  the  toes  fur- 
iiUhed  with  two  rather  large  obbn|;  tubercles  Imncated  at 
the  tip  and  fonaiiig  two  oval  <list[s  placed  ubtiquely.  one  on 
each  side  of  the  cluir,  instead  of  having,  as  in  PhyUodacty- 
liiM,  tHii  merobranaircous  scales.  The  soalos  of  Dijdodiic- 
tylut  arc,  moreover,  uiiirurm,  wliiUt  in  PhyUoduclylua  there 
is  s  row  of  Urf;er  ni'alp ^  extending  aloni;  the  back. 
Example,  Dipl-iducli/lttt  vittatux. 

Ucscriplion.  Bnivn,  nitb  a  broad  longitudinal  dorsal 
fiilet ;  limbs  and  tail  niaiirined  with  rows  of  yellow  spots. 

There  are  tuo  rows  uf  rather  distant  small  spots  on  each 
si'Ic  of  the  body.  thL-  spots  berome  larger  on  the  upper 
siirfj.-e  of  the  tail,  and  are  iwallcred  on  the  limbs.  Length 
of  head  and  b'idv  i  inches,  that  of  the  tail  li  inch.  Lo- 
<•  ,liiv.  New  H.illiiiid.  whsnru  it  was  brought  lo  EngUnd  by 
Mr.'Ciiii;un-h;ire.     {Z',.l.  Pioc.  IsSJ.) 


DITLODON,  .Spix's  iia;i..e  f.)r  a   sinus  of  fresh  water 

c-mrhifcrs.  NaVadeaofLca.     [NVum.'s] 
DIPLOMACY  is  a  tcnn  ii-ul  eilh-r  lo  e^prcM  the  art 

ti.in*,  or  Itic  brunch  of  knowkdne  winch  re^'ards  the  prim 
plus  of  lliat  art  anit  the  I'L-lallon.-  of  indcpcudcnt  r1:iIl-s  Io  oi  . 
anutlier.  The  word  roiiies  fniin  the  Greek  dipioraa.  which 
properly  sii^nilies  any  thing  doubled  or  folded,  and  is  wot 
parlieul.irlv  ii,ud  for  a  doci<niHil  or  writing  i»sucd  on  an 
ni>re  solemn  occasion,  lilher  by  a  slate  or  other  publi 
b"ily,  berauie  such  wrili>ig4,  whether  on  waxen  tablets  ( 
on  any  other  luatcrinl,  tihcd  antieiitly  to  bo  made  up  in 
fulde<l  firm.  The  principles  of  diplomacy  of  course  are  1 
be  fiiund  partly  in  ihal  Wly  of  rcco;;iitzu(l  cusloms  an 
r>>;:ulalions  called  public  or  inlernaii.mul  law,  partly  in  tti 
titaties  or  special  i-ompacis  whiili  one  slate  huH  made  with 
aniHlLcr  The  siipirin  ten  deuce  of  llic  diplomatic  relali 
of  a  piiunlry  h:is  blvn  eomniunlv  eiilru-ieil  in  nmlern  tii 
to  a  roini'ler  of  st:iiu,callo<l  Ihe'Minisler  fur  Fi.r.:JKn  Affairs, 
or,  as  in  Erslaiid,  ihe  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
The  ditTcrcnt  iH.T*ons)HTni:incTitly  stationed  or  oceasionally 
etnpliijcil  abroad,  to  arraniie  panieuliir  |>uhils,  lo  netfotiate 
Ire  iiies  como.cTcml  and  jieiieral,  or  lo  walcli  over  llieir  exe- 
etiiion  ai.d  mainicnjncc.  niay  uU  be  connidered  as  tlie 
BL'ents  of  Ibis  sui.erinti'ndin^  :niihorily,  and  as  immediately 
accountable  lo  it.  a-  well  a-  iheiue  derniiii;  their  appuitit- 
inebU  and  iiistruilion^.  Fur  the  rijjhis  and  dulie»  uf  the 
several  descriptions  of  funclioiiaries  cuiptnycd  in  diploniaiv. 
see  the  arliclei  .\iiiiAaMADOii,CHAH(.i'.  i>'AF*AiU!!s,Uo:*8i'i, 

DIPi-OM.ATICS.  from  the  same  root,  i?  Ihe  .cence  of 
tl^e  knowiedue  of  aiiiieni  do.uniciils  of  a  public  or  political 
tJiurnLcr,  and  e>pe<n:iiii  of  ihc  duleniuiiiition  of  their  au- 
theniicity  and  their  auc  Bui  the  ..djectiic,  di]dotnatir.  is 
iiMially  Bpi-licd  to  thiuL's  or  pcr^i.ns  conmclcd.  iioi  with  I 
d.p!omali<-*.  bul  with  diploniaiy.  Thn*  by  diplomiitie  pro-  | 
\-^i  of  diplomaey;  and  the  eirrpi 


Io.  Heuinenn  von  Teulsclienbrunn  '  Comtiient«rii   d»   H^ 

Diplornalica  Impcriali,' Jto.,  Nurem.,  174J:  Dora  dr  Vaiiu--. 

'  Dietionnaire   Rait-onne  de   Diplomatique.'    i   vols.    h\':. 

Paris,  1774:  J.  C.  Gatlerer  'Abriss  der  Diplomatik."  s^o. 

Giitling.,  i;a8  ;  and  C,  T.  G.  Schoeuemnnn  'Vorsucb  cti.-  - 

volUtandigen   Hvtlemg   dor  uU(;emeinen  besonden   iiltt-i;i 

Diplomatik,'  8vo',  Gotting.,  lt)U2. 
DIPPER.     [Mbhuud.*.] 
DIPPING-NEEDLE,  an  instrument,  the  o»eotial  y^-.s 

of  which  is  the  raagnelised   needle  employed  lo  aad-n^it- 
the  Dip  or  inclination.    [Inclination.] 
DIPROSIA.     [I'oiciLOKiDA.] 

DIPSA'CEjE.  a  small  natural  order  of  eKogenous  planix 
with  inonopetalous  flowers,  nearly  allied  to  Compositi- 
(otherwiae  called  AsIeracoK),  from  which  it  difEers  in  li  >- 
ovule  being  pendulous  instead  of  erect,  in  the  embryo  ben.  j 
inverted,  in  the  snihers  being  distinct,  not  syngenciiuL.^. 
and  in  the  corolla  having  an  imbricated,  not  vahUe  s-siii .. 
tion.  In  habit  the  species  are  similar  to  CompoaiUB,  liai:-!..- 
their  flowers  constantly  arranged  in  heads.     None  uf  iln 

Kicies  are  of  any  importance  except  the  coiomon  icaii,-, 
|Waeus  Fullonum.  vhose  prickly  llovrer-hcadi  are  e\- 
tensivoly  employed  in  carding  wool.  Many  of  the  >[^v  ■  • 
have  liandsome  flowers,  especially  the  Scabuuies.  or.d  j.  - 
cultivated  in  the  garduns  of  the  ouiiouB.  Purple  and  siurr> 
Scabions  are  common  liardy  annuals. 


dijit'imiiliifie, 

dipUmacv  tin 
Some  of  II 

diploiui 


l>-.d«  I 
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.'  hb 


the  f.]!.".!.!': 
u..  fol.,  Pan 


>H-i(;n  oV'ii 


■  loa 


irt  c 


eal  of' 


.'ilh  tht 


inp 

•  ad.le' 


plcracntuiu,'  ful..  Pans,  1 70 
the  thiuu  ireali-.-!.  of  the  ii-»ml.  R. 
loMabill.m, -D.^  Ve-.enl.,!,  Uei-ura  Krancorum  Diploma- 
(ibus,'  lam.v.  Pons  ITiii,  i:i,,;,  and  1707;— Djii.  Kber. 
Boringii  'ClaMs  D:i>1..n.;iir  »,'  -ixt-U  ■»«..  llnm.t  i:a4- 
loan.  Wallh.fi  'Lexi'-on  D.p1oi.iaiiru-ii.' -J  voU.  lol,.  iiV,\. 
im«  1  -4j,;  :  ■  Nouvfsu  Trant  de  D.i]loniu!ii|ui-,'  pur  Ir  ■ 
■  Tb».in.  Su..  G  vol*  4lo,  Pitfi,,  17io-i.a  ;  ■  Hi. 


V^' 


^■r~ 


I  (Lunrenli),  Hitnganit  (Opp«lj,  a  genu*  of  s^- 
d  bj  Cuner  under  the  great  genus  Coluber 
Lon.     Uody  compressed,  much  less  than  the  b«.j J 
lesjiinal  rovoflheback  lart^r  than  the  oth.-r. 
■,  /);;«<»  /Jtrfffo,  Cuvier;  Colubn- Bueejf.al>.r 

■n,     IJhek,  ennulatrd  wilh  white. 

■■iiied  cut.  from  Gucrin  (/ertnog.)  «II1  jllustia  ,- 
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,- '   '    Y   A*  *    f-'*.^     •  .'  ' V     ^'^^."...t  ••►-•♦.  t  i  .  Jii 


.,  vC  •.   i^''  *     V  •''   ^  •■**♦•»  *•' 


'-  .-t  ',1*". 


5.  • 


• 


*•      •<•        •»   J.      r-      '•  •    •       t'        tVj^ 


W     •'..*•>,   /%,>/J    ,/,»«",4    •^t^/*:   tz-.t    ;•,.'  •-, 


•.  .s  -.vrt  '.r  Ui!*"^  loii  j.'ii.  4»tns     tut  "^Iisti. 
vmr^  -^  V-  fi*  -Jiit.  jft  rsa-Lj  a  i.:sw1j:^  etc  -*- 

'j^^.r:,'^  CL-i  wz^ic,  azji  ibec.  f'ji«  :z^::  *  b*-jy  cvii^ur- 


|Ulp(«roFBr|iiii  fMflllU. 
I.  Iutt  iif  ihtt  tUmpiii  I  I,  •  tliM>  ^1lll  iiirrounilml  by  tht  enlym  whuae  itg- 

|)f tTKH  AL.    [Civil.  AnciuTKCTuuic.] 

DirrKiiix.  frcu'MAuorNA.] 

Din  KKtHAliPUS.  II  i^iMiUMorKiutlmlian.  andchiofly 
iii^ultir,  (MMm,  ol'  \ttiirh  Hlumo  ^ivoii  tho  ioUowinir  n.H  the 
«•«  iMihiil  rhiiiu(«(4«r:  *  ('(il>x  irri'^uUrly  flvu'Ioboa  at  the 
III*  tilth  I  tut  two  opponiu*  M'^iiK'ntN  very  Ion);  nmi  ligulate. 
l*«  IhU  I\\i<,  iHuuiilulo  whuii  uitoxpuntUHl.  Ktiinumii  nume- 
iMiu,  tiiiilioia  ItiiiK,  hiitMir.  (rrniuiatinff  in  uti  awl-»hapc*d 
ihiiiii  (Sul  riitiiiM  wimhIv,  niul  onoroilcHl  nml  ono-M'orloil 
\i\  uImhiiiiii,  uuloHoil  \n  tlio  iMiliU'K^'*!  ciUa.'  Tho  •|Kv*ie!i 
iii«i  tli>«riil>tMl  Mm  inutvniuut  tio«M,  iilMnin<liii(;  in  roAiuoua 
|i  i.t'  Willi  tMt4>t  truiiKs  nil  ii«h  rolourtMl  b<irk»  Htruna; 
- i»lii»i  l»mU*.  ««ul  o\wl  hMUlim  t^ntiro  laAVCH,  ii^'ith  pin- 
MMu*      l  III*  il.t^iMo  iiiv  Uig«s  whUg  or  pink*  uiid  Uo- 


JjIRLCT  aad  RETROGRADE.  r»o  a«r.:i:c:jral  tcnus 
l/yt  f,r3i»r  of  "wrr>*a  is  irT-x-i  to  a  Sylj-Krii-h  mwves  m  t:*?? 
%:iii.«:d.rect>>n  »  ail  tL-t  i>ea^er.lTb.»ijc:5  exctp:  eotaej-*:  iLe 
•ecoTjd  to  ooe  «b;!di  ncAes  in  a  ox.irarf  i^rtrctAjn.  TLe  iii  y 
tm'jf^%  ^  the  pUaet*  P>aod  ti>e  «--jn.  ot  ibe  taxe^tcs  ruu:.<i 
tfvKir  pn]iut;es  »ni  of  the  b.<Left  iL^rnfelves  ronnd  ti'o.r 
axA^aii  lake  pU<«  in  one  darecuK^Q,^^.;!.  the  except  ton  oi.ly 
of  lije  eonveU,  of  whirh  aboat  one-haJ*  the  tjhole  nui:/i<r 
move  in  the  contrary  direcnoQ.  The  course  of  these  ctio*:  .A 
Ebotiona  ta  alva«s  Irom  vest  to  ea^  vhich  ia  ibe  dir-'-t 
o&urhe.  Tbe  retrttgrod^  is  therefore  &om  cast  to  west.    Tlie 
real  diurnal  motKm  of  the  earth  being  direct,  the  apparvr:! 
motion  of  the  heavens  is  retrograde,  so   that  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  suo  and  moon  has.  so  fv  as  it  goes,  the  ei!c<^t 
of  le^^ening  tbe  vbole  apparent  motion:  or  these  bodies  ap- 
pear to  move  more  slowly  Uian  the  fixed  stars.  With  x%^^:d 
to  the  planets,  the  effect  of  the  earth*s  orbital  motion  <xriii- 
bined  with  their  own,  makes  them  sometimes  appear  to  re- 
trr>)<Tade  more  in  the  day  than  they  would  do  frum  ibo 
earth's  diurnal  motion  only.  {PuufZTABnrMoTioxs.]  In  tlie 
Latin  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  direct  motion  is  ho^i  1 
to  be  in  contequentid,  and  the  retrograde  t«  antecedents ;. 
The  most  simple  way  of  remembering  direct  motion,  is  by 
recalling  to  raind  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  lodiac  Fr^'ia 
Aries  into  Taurus,  from  Taurus  into  Gemini,  &c.,  itp  to 
from  Pisces  into  Aries,  is  direct  motion ;  while  fi:om  Taurus 
into  Aries,  from  Aries  into  Pisces,  &c,  is  retrograde  moti  .;i. 

DIRECTION,  a  relative  term,  not  otherwise  defina'  e 
than  by  pointing  out  what  constitutes  sameness  and  de- 
ference or  direction.  Any  two  lines  which  make  an  ar.*:Ie 
fKiint  in  different  directions ;  a  point  moving  along  a  strain  at 
ino  moves  always  in  the  same  direction.  Permanenc>  '»f 
direction  and  straightness  are  equivalent  notions.  A  bo(]> 
in  motion  not  only  changes  its  direction  with  respect  to 
other  bodies,  but  also  the  direction  of  other  bodies  wiia 
respect  to  it. 

The  most  common  measure  of  direction,  foe  terrestr;^! 
purposes,  refers  to  the  north  as  a  fixed  direction,  and  ii^t« 
the  points  of  the  compass.  But  any  line  whatever  beiu.: 
drawn  from  the  point  of  view,  the  directions  of  all  oiL^r 
points  may  bo  estimated  by  measuring  the  angles  wht.  t. 
lines  drawn  from  them^to  the  point  of  view  make  with  liit* 
standard  line. 

When  a  point  describes  a  curve,  it  caimot  at  any  ot«c 
moment  be  said  to  be  moving  in  any  direction  at  all ;  (ur 
U|)on  examining  the  basis  of  our  notion  of  curvature,  »r 
find  that  it  consists  in  supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn.  10 
three  contiguous  points  of  which,  however  near,  are  all  in 
the  same  straight  line.  But  this  is  a  matbematical  nuiioru 
which  is  contradicted  in  practice  by  any  attempt  at  a  cur>o 
which  ve  can  make  on  paper.  For  it  is  found  that,  as  n^n<>t 
bo  the  cose  from  the  proposition  mentioned  in  the  aiti  It- 
Arc  (vol.  ii.,  p.  256),  when  two  points  of  a  curve  are  tu-N^  11 
very  near  to  each  other,  and  joined  by  a  chord,  the  wido^t 
interval  between  tho  chord  and  the  arc  disappears  or  U^ 
comes  imperceptible  long  before  the  chord  andarr  di>.i;^> 
pear.  Hence  ariscH  the  notion  that  a  curve  may  in  &ct  v* 
composed  of  very  small  straight  lines,  each  of  which  haa  : 
course  a  definite  direction.  But  though  such  notion  mu>t 
bo  abandoned  in  geometry,  yet  it  leads  to  the  stricter  noi.«  ;i 
of  a  Tanqbnt*X^'o  also  Contact],  or  of  a  atiaigbt  line  .  t' 
which»  as  soon  as  the  tenn  is  explained,  we  unlMsitatiDgt/ 
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TBai?nre-  c'  lernn  ant'  tiif  m  <iffralr  TRjmhhanif  "wiir 
ft«ft>«*i  I  r**'  i^r-»^  ■^fnTdrnr  ti-  tut  rnnstimtinr.  ol  tij* 
T^-r"!'   II'.      Ti?'  r     ^  /•'  t!t«  ^itvenniieir  Traf  rim«^nti»»r:^ 

•  n»-.  ;-*'»ii:  la^if^r^tu  Hit  nimisiPT  f«r  i'urun.  ufiuiTK. 
Tiv-*  n    M    i^iirnat! m      ii!    name*  Hai.  exliauf^e^  tiMsm- 

•  J   r    ■■'  rit't'f^iaa   stni^^riefe.  TrlnM- tbe  ma*  of  im- jieiijut 

"'a  1*^   r'**nar»-j   Uit  tra^  i«r  lioimimrn-f  aaoeiidtfiir*  it  lii! 

•  n**^!!!.  hriEi  iirL.  wiiffii  til*-  coii«immfni  nf  tiie  >'far  ? 
- '!»  iif  Ifirtrti:^  frere  nrc-lnrnwi*  nfter  iijnr  "yexo' pxist- 
•ni'x  111*  '^Tui^inai  ♦*iianre*«  apiuiisi  tlie  Direi*ln?7  an 
«:ait      ii;ii^  tm   msuj  BAiKbAB.     het  viinv  Surfm^e  at/  Lf>- 

'  ■>ii<>*-ri;i.'ii   «nl^  pB»*tsL  unuer  Utt  adminifitnLtioD  of   liit 

tin;  i*  nm-ii*^.  ii  ain  Imt-  'straupiit  or  cur^*«d »  whi?!li  ii- 
iiuiij*  1  ut"^»*an  van  of  ihf  iu»cti]i:iiie  of  au^  rii'-\<-..  *«. 


::h 


i«Miii!«»i.  u'  tiif»  lonner  mui^  tie  c^vcti  t»nfa*e  "tisi 


\Tninr  bnsm^iBfc.    3:  i*  *  S7»**:i»  t^  pn.T  .nr  "»!  'Ii  1  i*  f 

i>vy\\:}  uf  Ii  ■*a'tn"tiTneii:  ijr  lut   litn^-.  aia*^*    '  ti.  **«  ^ 

Ii  "ihe  TWO*  ar^  raq&luf-  rfabbtirbmr  »  r  f**-  ^i.in*.*^  • 

«n«m.  aud  if  i^  i.iiiii't»c  ctf  Tiii*i*  l»ii»  >»?  T^esarvH-  i:  r- 
,  fit  fr^Qsnr*  luic  luiHie  irhici.  Temam  v^  be  li'.-e  to  dra  •• 

Tlii*-  tojc  of  jmninE  \sat  liapii  rliiffr  iq^-Tjrf  *-*  t*  - 

imd  i^ertiiT.iit  tswk.  imi  tbt  snxie  Tinnrz»k  '»  -l  i.  Vt  - 
'  vi  lI.  :r.ii*rv  of  &  snuiiar  dcwnrnitm.  anc  cxil  't>e  r  r 
.  tit^^r'  rp.T  itinL  z5  Uier -wnuifl  Tf^jp^  ^t«-  iLt».'«a'  fc  ei.pF~    - 
J      Trit  T^JTi"!   riira«iiei»  abniC  Mart?iPir-  aai 

r^n  :t»  nf  Parif-  liU''  i  cmTusd  lu*  praos^ot  1»  a  e 

LJi  •-  "P  -1  b  r .  iT »<a  fif^  "t»ie  fniitreHR. 
]      St''  fT^  if  u»f» T  iDP-bnidf  Hcpelioni  dc«T3t»*£  Vr  Dr  X«- 

•"hf  stfrfTLTT  112  -iiit  i.'<Ji^i»i*iai.  HiiTDrLir^^  Sor-.*** 
'  ii'>  "tK»'^i"iirrurRl  twir.    ii  on*  of 'dusiL  *« smeid  c  Is  ^j-^. 

BTic  Trvfiftpc  ^7- SieiJJe,  rardraiBr  a:  Vaxs  Piaa^a,  r  • 
'  Pij-i*w  tti*-  trx-ii^mc   »  made  M*  dBpeni  cnxz^  wf.ci  ^ 
i  €^;iirtiie»  wf  d»:»uaiiiTic. 
'      Tbr  T»^^T^iii^-TT  of  Sjf!oIjt'f  iDf^nd  »  af^  f  G:^i»: — A  *" 


ex*-: 


•--■   tiH    laiMT  »•  knnvTu    Thus-  n*  tiie  aii«?tinn.  *r<»niiirfL 

*.ft  -ur\-t  av».''-in*Hi  hi  a  v<iint  11:  a  fitTmrUT  Inif  Uitr  Twi- 

*«wii«  n'  ▼  ii:-ii  must  tn  otj  twi.  -fext^  f^murtii  iuie^*  Uh-  *v>i 

tix<ri:    iiii?^-    are  <iire<nTi**es.     Cii*nmn   tia*.  «LiirtinTH»d  Tht 

fci»!r;id_  nitvlioLti'iL  of  tiufr  leTii  ii  imet-  rsoimerted  vnh  a  ffv 

nir^'f-ji,  am  parU'^umri}  iriui  lae  eliiiriK^.  byi»cr'iK»ia.  and  ««>- 

r!ifi.L  ni  N  >•^TIllt•clt^».     Bin  iL- reaun .  vitt  ifae  €xrf7»ti{ai  of 

tJit- m^'ie.  ilien   ruL  W  no  rur^f  aiuch  u- vnutiirt  one  or  '  ihr  *si:irk   iias-  iH^er:  )«udd«^  t»^  Wanriia.  arr  lTi.:r-.-i    .* 

nmrt  ime^  ii»  vni^L  Hit  name  of  dirertrix  mirtii  he  irr'^m-     1  fi  'J  ipnirii  ^»r  «  ^?h'-.i*  or  -whL :  iaie  m  autmua  w  a  m .-  •-  r 

lliHGE-  m  muH*T^  a  tnrmn  icir  tik-  di*ad.  s  iuTiw*'a!  ii»riTtr  *  kl  ^ne  buds*  vrii  ih*-  fT:r<«iT:jiia  rf  four  m  «ac^  *a^  •.  a-*- 
Tiiifr  "W'WL  ir  a  ^»irtiitmi.»ii  a!  Z^f^jpr.  ibe  iirja  ^inpf  frf  •♦le  '  t>*t-Jt  nfl   imi.    or   dis!>iidd£«d;   llieK  inur  a  thar  t  " 
anuT'iionu.  *  Diriirv^  I>(»niine  liruk,*  rbuiteQ  ic  tbf  f uneri^     itins  sbmni-  n.  zht  sarceedinf  samnacs.  viurA  ae  c«t  o    •  * 
wa-ii'^-  Hi  um:  Caiui«ar  rxiuri!!^     Tiie  annrei-iatjrTL  *«e€Tn$iC'     iv  hh-ri^i  oi»-imrfl  rt  tbar  ifsnrtb  iB  aiRama.  wxA 
ha^t  cre^  mu*  isie  atutut  tlur  suudie  of  tbe  fimfVLiii  rsen-  '  Vua^f^d  jl  the  same  mamiflr  b»  ibe  nwD  |csxic^«l 
um.  I  (if  tht  ircmsdjir  ^p«ir.    Tiii^  kmd  affrcnac  ^■eaac  a^^^^^ 

DISABILITY  (LofTL  an  mcapariti  in  a  penno  lo  iLbe^  I  Tferf;r-ni«^  |ir<rt*raTs  a  «iiperfliunis  ^evt^afimem.  t€  h  .  -^ 
ni  hind*,  or  crun  tiie  p(»fiae«<unii  ol  tnem.  or  10  taibe  tbai  lie-  '  a^ic  the  ronspcnenl  iwreflsny  cf  ciattmff 
tipfi:  whirL  oUifsnnBe  be  mich:  faa^ie  done,  or  to  razAa  at  [  hraiifbe^  m  thf  iit'iliwTne.  9"^^^^  I>n  PdCtf 
rniiiT  ail  e-tuie  tir  heneiii  on  ur  u>  ank*iber.  All  penciiH.  vbc  onimroK  are  esnUTjKifl  K*  muck  jrsjmeL  fmrnttm  nera  € 
an*  tii«.ai»it»a  trinn  tacutc  an  etttale  or  benefit  are  mrinmb^e  of  j  cictb  jrpim  ibj^  fsritunn  of  Sienlie:  be  mn.  "VrikpB  =>r*»'  " 
CT;m:iur  or  coui*7rrinr  one  in  am  art  of  iben*  aim.  but  marT  ib<  •«  nunc  "^ret  i*»  more  cjujc^"}  broogritt  ti  £L  SU  |iuaoe  l  :•  '. 
^K'r»»iiQb  i.viu»  art  by  iow  luraputue  of  disjKjfiing  of  prnpern  uie  e«^an«x;  a  »  aiterwardk  more  easih-  kn«  la  rr-c-  : 
nia\  laur  u  oiiner  in  mbcntanne  or  eifL  order:  marr  pricvYT  Hfwer-bno*   aav   alifiv^   -d  •!«-%*.  j 

ihsabiiin  »>  ordinarih  stud  to  ariM-  m  four  ▼wn;:  By  ibe     ibemse}-  es.  hui  tbe  lloop»i■^r  of  ihnmmr  ibe  finrt  »  ik  .*   *. 
art  t>'  tnr  antH:*stor .  bi  ine  uv\  of  tiie  part^i  bimM^if :  in  ibe  j  a  rrpai  mftasiuT-  fnipenvded.  and  liie  |«aelifs>  fe^yiCjcT^  %'k 


O'-t 


act  !ii  tbf  luv  :  oi  by  inr  art  of  Crud. 

7»/'  tftf  art  n/  thr  <rr/'"'**/r»^,  a«  ^boTe  be  if  attainted  of 
tr^-'a-t'ii  uj  nuirder,  Itir  m  anauid?»r  ti»  bioud  »  enm:i»ted, 
ai'L  lij*-  »-iiii(irfii  arc  ni<taf  mcanume  id  inberiiin«:.  Bat  tn 
till-  slat,  o  and  4  W.  JV.,  c  .H»t..  v^  jli.  tbi*^  disatiiirry  i^  ncrir 
r«»iitinfil  U'  lilt  inberiuiii:  nf  lands,  of  aiiiri  tbe  anofSior  »  ! 
Vitb^t*a'>i'(I  ai  litt-  timt'  id  attainuta-:  in  al:  otner  ca^st^  a  dc^ 
biT!!:  izM\\  bt  ira'^ed  inTouirt  nnn. 

/»f,  //H  <»r'  o'  */!#  7a»"f  AiTOA^,^,  at  vbeit  a  person  b>  bun- 
tfT'i:  uTinmifu,  outiav^t'd.  ^c^  or  whar^  bv  KuiKtequent  deai- 
nic*  V  itt  nif  eAtat*:,  a  nenoa  ba»  disanjed  nim«ei;  from  twt- 
l«»M  uii^'  a  vM'Mou^  eiuraijenieni,  m>  "w  lM*re  a  man  rm^Tjantji 
tc  en  1/  b  I'.nLM.  of  iaii(i»  lo  onc:^  and,  Wiortr  bt^  buf>  dune  •«€«. 
an  it-  ui«-n.  u  aii  >.nti. 

}%i  th'  1;-*  ri^  «/fr,  JXi-  ^  ben  a  man,  bi  tbe  «oW  art  of  Ian 
Tif'-'U*  uv>  ut'iiiul:  n^  uw  i»vi^i«-di>ab)ed.a>an  aljenl»om,fcc- 

i.i  :/♦'  u  "  f;*'  Lr'^a.  a>  iL  ra?*ei»  of  lUiolrA,  )nnar\,  iu*^  but 


j  iLrrer  and  Infl*-.'' 

DLni:ix;Tier'*  srsteiB  of  d.>biiddinc  t^  anmraiort  €-?•'•»   ' 
fr.ixn  Siet^ie'tk.    in«Qead  of  perionniiur  lka^  cvteraCioG  ia*t.    -^ 
autumn,  be  deiei^  it  unTi  fTr.nc.  "anea  11»  M>d»  aiv     » ♦ 
f  i'»dec :  aT.  lb:>?*e  iipni.  tbf  younr  isbvicrt  of  ".be  fwen-.-j:*  \e  - 
"«■  :n  ibe  e\pe}»tion  otf  tbe  ii-itesa   and  ibe  one  ai»:*v   '    • 
birnesx  bK-wiSCJm,  are  tbern  canrfuibt  remored:  «f  t^    t-  ■ 
"w  h>rb  are  iefl.  tbe  iir««  as  termed  tbe  hnerrffn  d'  -    ■ 
fwa-'  m*-Tii  fic  tiie  nesi  war.  and  tbe  iaa<7  »  ir*.»Wt.  1    :• 
remain  tf>  draw  irp  ine  sap  ior  ibe  maiunnr  e^  Uie  I' 
Tni>  im<bf«d  of    pruning,   a*.  &r  as  di«i«oddiz^   k   r     - 
eemed.  «.  p?er.iseh  tbe  «am<  a$.  ibat  prariitiieA  by  S<y:»      r 
of  Cbj*)etc«zi  H  all.  m  £ncluid. 

It  »n<:t  nm  be  tbourbt  bovww  fron  this.  taiitMUii,!  t*    • 
tbe  training  <rf  Dumocuer  and  Seymtair  it  the  aA^-ir     : 
tbal  ilivir  tref«>  askmne  prertfteH  the  same  ajitwaiaay^  .   r 
e\Am|ijr,  Dumnntieir'5  branebtt  propM<d  frtna  t*Tk  pin^ 


III  I-  iix<  1*.  T'r.»j»t'ri>  a  dwa^^iiiTy  to  crant  onh",  and  not  lo  i  armsi,*S<-«mK-«nr"i.  ircim  aot  in  tbe  r«»ntre 


t.ii»»  ai  f>:*rrf  or  bfTielii — f  »r  an  idiot  or  lunatic  roaj  Take  a 
t-- 1"  ;r  •.-iUier  :•»  det-^I  oi  \ii'.i. 

i  iitn  a*^  aiM»  o;ber  di»^abihtie!>  Lnovn  to  onr  laa,  as.  jn- 
(ni.*^  an»!  n»'  enure ;  but  tiieac  also  are  confined  lo  the 
c.'i.i"- t'le  iif  ir.ieresti. 

Xiar-'fd  mt*n>en,  artmc  t2i>der  and  id  eonformirt  U* 
V  •▼  FJiv  and  i<«nner  }  b>  finfc,  but,  *imee  tbe  3pd  and  4Th 
"^V  I V^  r  r^  b«  df^'d  executed  under  liie  provusums  erf  thu 
**w*L:t,  ii.'.\  coL^v}  landa. .  aud  uJan;^  luiiauesv  and  idiots, 
ae  :ic  t  •a*.-««e^  and  not  baviiu:  an*  ben<'tirial  in*enM  m 
t'l^  :*-L  U  T»^:t--  IE  ibvm.  ar>i-  \*}  xTirum*  Ktatutefi  en».K'e<l  10 
i^'*'  •*  of  Ukui  undei  Uie  uirt»etjiin  of  ibe  i.<»un  of  Cban- 

i^ki-^fi*  UT  ditMibTi.Ti*^  tiM»  are  crt-ated  m  witne  ««tij:ute*«: 

B*^  f  ••  iTiii.L*i-t    K  n.L-  C4»;b  f^i-^*.  W  iri*-   H*  Geo  IW,  c,  7 

'.fit  Luu^r*  ;>^iiui  Ari  u.  i.rf  aisi  tneo  inmi  ine>^>niing  in  a  j 

i*»«iM'n!:r.  Z.1IL  i«»rtr:ni«»r>.  ,L.ntun:£rt)  na:unL'i7<*ui  cai-not  bnW 

olij'-t*  •»?  n  L«-  tTu'  :*   if  iLiic  i.i*i*MT  ihf  rrowiL  [1>j.xi7en  "^ 

L*'j.^h\  ^*L»^'>'Z^.   n.  nLirU"i.iTnrt   rnn«5i<tF  in  remcniru: 
^«  of  a  ^rcr  iK^uTv  u*iy  tiSM  iu*d  time  te  gTi>«  ini 


m 
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the  lortner,  tbe  iruit-baannf  branches  ave  en  bnsh  »^xlt^  ! 
ibe  did  vood:  vmie  m  that  t4  the  Ifttser  tbry  are  v. .» 
all-^i^^  te  iTTiva  from  tbe  upper  <ades. 

rhvbuddiiu:  m  tu^r.nz  »  irtsQiHinLH  and  ba>p6ei2.1lT  w~- 
tised  b>  many  mteliicrail  rardc«nc«iv  boib  ra  Euclid.  .*  a  -  s 
Seoir^and,  np<in  Eni:li>.h  ian-tiained  pnrb-trmc  ^.'^    : 
nea-  to  tbir.ninc;   tbe  yosni:  Vi»od.  taknir  cai«  t^  de*\c 
en.niib  for  tbe  productioa  oj  inai  m  the  foiir»armr  ^e**?. 

Wnen  «;piinf»ni.  bods  can  be  removed  fram  peacii  <»r  r*- 
tinnr  trees,  belxre  dc veb^jimera,  wrxh  tne  eorUuntr  ef  li:   - 
surew^hiu:  vb»eb  *j*  alirnrew  to  mnain.  it  miHss  be  •'  r 
tens  i  c  »nf*eruen.'^,  ns  tbe   iLrer  wiV.  not  c»:  '^  W   S-  *     - 
>i  ]o.»rtel  bu:  w.I.  j*l<c»  iY*pe:ve  a  invater  v'uati-Tr  of  ._  •  • 
«<•  <*>s«eT:ii;J   to   luaTuTT  tnu  r.pen  tbe  y  ^u\iZ  "wood.      I     - 
fiirrunateh  b.-Terer  Sien.k**  n;f4r  ranT«<i]  ht  |tarti*<*' v  • 
Rtjy  deirrtT  cd  s.nfcr*'  m  EtcJuig  .   tboiv  bud^a^   .-.~ 
'  )<lX,  fcnd  nptm  ^bic-b  so  murii  dt'T»enaenoe  x^  rlac^d.  *.: 
'  '\v  n.a  fr^*%  :    a  T-arai>r^  »  ;r»e  eon?<*nu<-nr^..  and  the  Tnx   .- 
1  »>i  formed.     T]»e  el.TnaH-  of  Mor.treu.i  2>mur-h  more  txx   wj- 
j  abfc  t.>  tbe  fTi  v  ;h  cd  ibe  jHAiii^rtt  iban  ibai  of  Bri«>.     , 
■  aiin  cjib.mcb  tbe  a  11.143^  o:  Par»  art  ittvrrc,  %««  the  ac«.. 
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lliriM*  yeiTH,  wliat  »bould  be  paid  now,  interest  beini;  4  per 
rc;)t.  ?  Here  ii  U  evident  lliat  if  we  diride  the  whole  debt 
iulo  1 12  (or  100  -f  3  X  4)  p»rts,  100  of  these  parts  will  make 
the  other  12  in  three  years  (at  simple  interest),  whcnee  the 
payment  now  due  is  the  1 12lh  part  of  10,04jO/.  or  89/.  5#.  9d 
The  rule  is,  n  being  the  numb^  of  rear*  (a  fraetioii  or  num- 
ber and  ft-actionX  r  the  nte  per  oeat,  and  D  the  sum  due, 

„         ^      ,              100  D       J.  ,  Dnr 

Present  iralue  =   ;  discount  =   —  -^— 

100+fir  lOO-t-flir 

In  pmcttoe,  it  is  usual  not  to  find  the  real  discount, 
but  to  allow  interest  on  the  whole  debt  in  the  shape  of 
abatement.  Thus  it  would  be  considered  that,  in  the  pre- 
ceding example,  three  years'  discount  upon  100/.  at  4  per 
cent.  M  1 2/.,  or  88/.  would  be  considered  as  the  present  value. 

In  transactions  which  usually  proceed  on  compound  in- 
tercjit,  as  in  valuinij  leases,  annuities,  &c..  the  principle  of 
flisc-ount  is  strictly  prcserred.  The  present  value  in  the 
preceding  case  is,  in  its  most  usual  form. 
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where  p  is  the  rate  per  pound  (not  per  cent.:  thus  it  is  '04 
f'lr  4  per  cent.).  But  recourse  is  usually  had  to  the  tables  of 
pri».eiit  values  which  accompany  all  works  on  annuities  or 
compound  interest.    [IifTEREST.J 

The  name  of  discount  is  also  applied  to  eertain  trade 
allowances  upon  the  nominal  prices  of  goods.  In  some 
branches  of  trade  these  allowances  vary  according  to  the 
rticumstances  which  affect  the  markets,  and  what  is  called 
discount  is  in  fact  occasioned  by  fluctuations  in  prices 
which  it  is  thought  convenient  to  maintain  nominculy  at 
unvarying  rates.  This  system  is  practised  in  some  branches 
of  wholesale  haberdashenr  business,  and  we  have  now 
before  us  a  list  of  prices  furnished  to  his  customers  by  a 
manufacturer  of  tools  at  Sheffield,  in  which  the  nominal 
price  of  each  article  is  continued  the  same  at  which  it  has 
stood  for  many  years*  while  to  every  different  species  of 
tool  there  is  applied  a  different  and  a  fluctuating  rate  of 
di.-trount,  this  fluctuation  constituting  in  faet  a  difference 
of  price  between  one  period  and  another :  the  rates  of  dis- 
count in  this  list  vary  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
nominal  prices  of  the  different  articles. 

The  term  discount  is  also  employed  to  signify  other  mer- 
cantile allowances,  such  for  example,  as  the  abatement  of 
1 2  per  cent,  made  upon  the  balances  which  underwriters, 
or  insurers  of  sea  risks,  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  from 
the  brokers  by  whom  the  insurances  have  been  effected. 
The  word  discount  is  further  used,  in  contradistinction  to 
promiura,  to  denote  the  diminution  in  value  of  securities 
uliich  are  sold  according  to  a  fixed  nominal  value,  or  ac^ 
cording  to  the  price  they  may  have  originally  cost.  If,  for 
example,  a  share  in  a  canal  company  upon  which  100/.  has 
been  paid  is  sold  in  the  market  for  98/.,  the  value  of  he 
sjhare  is  stated  to  be  at  2  per  cent,  discount. 

DISCOVKRY.  in  Uw.    [Equity.] 

DISCUS  (iicKoc,  discos),  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron, 
with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diverted  themselves 
in  the  public  games.  Tlie  w6rd  is  Greek.  The  discus, 
^\h<vi  perfuratcd  like  our  modern  quoit,  was  thrown  by  the 
liolp  of  a  thon^,  put  through  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  at 
other  times  of  a  solid  piece,  and  was  then  hurled  directly 
from  the  hand.  This  last  method  is  illustrated  by  the  ce- 
Ifhralcd  <tatue  of  the  Discobulus,  or  quoit  thrower,  attri- 
buted to  Mvro.  an  antient  copy  of  which  is  among  the 
marbles  of  tlie  Townley  Gallery.  The  figure  is  represented 
in  action  at  the  preci&e  moment  of  delivering  the  discus. 
Ovid  (Afetam.f  li.  x.,  r.  175)  and  Statius  {Theb.,  vL,  v.  646) 
have  both  described  the  diversion  of  the  discus ;  see  also 
Petri  Fabri  Agonistieon,  the  de  Re  Athletiea,  Ludisque 
Vet^unu  4to.,Xugd.  1595,  li.  ii^  c.  i. 

The  term  discus  was  likewise  apphed  to  eircular  shields 
or  bucklers,  of  a  large  size,  placed  m  the  temples,  on  which 
great  actions  were  represented,  or  the  names  of  those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country  in- 
scribed. One  of  tlie  former  of  these  is  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  at  the  British  Museum,  Room  iii..  No.  36,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  ephebi  of  Athens  under  Alca- 
roene«,  when  he  held  the  office  of  cosmetes.  Such  too 
was  the  shield  of  Scipio  Africanus.  found  in  the  Rhone  in 
ir,jfi,  en«ra\t»d  in  Spon's  '  Miscellanea  EruditSB  Antiqui- 
\.\U**  U'ht.  10*^5,  p.  152.  Anacreon  has  an  odo  on  a  disk 
re^roftcuting  Vcmis  xising  fioia  tlie  sea.  Od.  51, 


E*c  ^oK99  Ix^vra' A^poc'triiv,      See  likewise  MonlfaurK^  . 
Suppf^m.  de  VAnt  Ejcpiiq^  liv.  iii.,  p.  64. 

biSDIAPA'SON,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  t^  j, 
scale  of  two  octaves.     [Diapason  J 

DISK,  a  term  in  botany  signifying  any  ring  or  who  1  :' 
glands,  scales,  or  other  bodies  that  surround  the  base  of  o  . 
oviuy,  intervening  between  it  and  the  stamens.  In  its  nii.--t 
common  state  it  is  a  fleshy  wax-like  ring  as  in  the  oranj*  . 
it  frequently  forms  a  yellowish  lining  to  the  calyx,  as  if«  t  i.e 
plum  and  cherry,  and  not  unfrequently  rises  up  like  a  *-ii: 
around  the  ovar}*  as  in  the  tree  psDocy.  The  latter  rend>>i  < 
it  probable  that  the  disk  is  nothing  but  an  inner  whorl  •  f 
rudimentary  stamens.  Previously  to  the  expansion  of  th^* 
flower  the  disk  contains  fscula,  and  is  dry  and  brittle ;  Ix  ; 
after  the  blossom  unfolds  it  perspires  a  sweet  boney-hk" 
fluid,  and  becomes  tough,  absorbing  oxygen  and  parti  \c. 
with  carbonic  acid.  This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  wh  -t 
occurs  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  has  led  M.  Dunal  f> 
the  opinion  that  the  conversion  of  the  faecula  of  the  tU-'c 
into  sugar  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  store  of  nutn;r>e 
matter  for  the  stamens  and  ovary  at  the  time  of  fertilization, 
just  as  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  germination  of  seed  is 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  food  to  the  young  embr>  o. 

DISLOCATION.  Various  parts  of  the  body  are  linl/e 
to  be  displaced  by  the  direct  application  of  violence  or  >«> 
more  gradual  causes.  But  the  term  dislocation  is  comm^.i.:\ 
appropriated  to  displacements  occurring  about  the  jonit>. 
In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  luxation^  l>  .t 
not  entirely;  for  the  latter  term  carries  with  it  more  ct 
the  idea  of  external  force,  and  is  not  quite  so  generally  a;  - 
plied.  It  is  usual,  for  instance,  to  speak  of  the  dislorafi'  n, 
not  the  luxation,  of  the  internal  cartilage  of  the  knee :  dai 
the  latter  term  is  seldom  if  ever  used  in  describing  the  dis- 
placements of  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  or  instep,  or  of 
single  vertebrie. 

Ine  injuries  classed  under  this  title  may  be  effected  I  y 
external  violence,  or  by  the  undue  contraction  of  muM:.<  -. 
or  by  both  of  these  causes  combined;  and  they  result  m 
some  instances  from  disease  within  the  joints  themseh  es 
by  which  their  ligaments  arc  weakened  or  destroyed,  r.-i  1 
their  sockets  rendered  insecure  by  ulceration  and  o>1...t 
gradual  changes. 

When,  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone  through  the  >k.  i 
or  otherwise,  the  dislocation  is  complicated  with  an  exte.irl 
wound  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  is  said  to  be  r.  ^. 
ptmtid:  and,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  fracture,  this  u.::.:  .i- 
vat  ion  of  the  injury  is  very  serious,  and  the  most  sk:u..i 
management  is  required  to  save  the  life  or  limb,  where  ti.v- 
injury  happens  to  one  of  the  larger  joints. 

The  particular  dislocation  takes  its  name  either  from  tie 
joint  itself  or  from  the  furthest  bune;  and  various  temis  :  ro 
added  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  <»r  i:"- 
new  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Thus  the  most  cuui- 
mon  form  of  the  accident  at  the  hip  is  called  '  a  dislocate  ,i 
of  the  head  of  the /<?mMr'  (thigh-bone)  •  backwards  upon  iL. 
dorsum  ilii  *  (flat  part  of  the  haunch-bone). 

Ai\y  bone  may  be  displaced  in  any  direction,  but  the  a<^- 
cident  happens  most  frequently  in  those  joints  and  dinN- 
tions  in  which  the  extent  of  motion  is  the  greatest.  Thus  il.e 
most  common  dislocation  is  that  of  the  shoulder,  whicii  > 
the  most  movable  joint ;  and  its  most  firequent  varicr\  ;< 
that  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  (or  bone  of  tl  r 
upper  arm)  is  dra^Ti  downwards  into  the  axilla  (or  arin-p  ■ » 
by  the  sudden  contraction  of  certain  strong  muscles.  Tf  ^ 
happens  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  the  utmost,  as  in  re^^'-b* 
ing  to  close  a  window ;  that  is  when  it  has  moved  thro.  .  - 
an  angle  of  180^  degiiees  firom  its  natural  position.  1.>v 
most  usual  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  that,  already  mentions ^l, 
on  the  dorsum  ilii  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  sudden  pressure  or  a  blow  on  the  luiee  when  ti.o 
thigh  is  bent  upon  the  abdomen  ;  the  head  of  the  femur  i« 
thus  driven  backwards  from  the  socket,  and  is  then  drav  \ 
fkrther  back  and  upwards  by  the  powerful  muscles  of  tr.-. 
buttock. 

The  jaw  is  sometunes  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  ui»r- 
act  of  yawning;  and  that  accident  happened  to  a  L'».n- 
tleman  known  to  the  writer  in  opening  his  mou:ii  :.- 
make  the  usual  response  at  church.  The  word  was  t... 
short  at  the  first  syllable;  for  in  such  cases  the  chin  s;  i- 
denly  drops  and  is  thrown  fonvard,  and  it  is  impossible  S\ 
any  effort  to  shut  the  mouth.  This  distressing  but  irre-i-r  I- 
bly  ludicrous  accident  may  be  relieved  imme<liatcly  b\  a.iV 
^bystander  wraji ping  a  napkin  round  his  thumbs  and  pU*:i..^ 
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tbem  flrmlya^inst  the  back  teetb,  so  as  to  press  tbem 
downwards,  while  with  the  fingers  and  palms  the  chin  is 
steadily  raised  and  pushed  backwards.  But  the  operator 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  withdraw  his  hands  the  moment 
the  iaw  sna^  back  into  its  place,  or  he  may  receive  a  very 
unoleasant  intimation  of  the  success  of  bis  efforts. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  from  these  instances  how  important 
a  part  is  played  by  the  muscles  in  determining  both  the 
occurrence  and  direction  of  these  accidents.  Hence  arises 
in  part  their  infrequency,  often  wondered  at,  during  infancy 
and  childhood ;  for  though  the  flexible  joints  of  the  young 
have  a  greater  extent  of  motion  than  those  of  the  adult, 
their  muscular  newer  is  not  only  weaker  as  compared  with 
the  strength  or  their  ligaments,  but  is  much  more  tardily 
thrown  into  action,  as  may  be  observed  m  their  tottering 
.^it.  The  fragility  of  their  bones  is  another  cause  of  this 
infrequency,  by  rendering  them  more  liable  to  be  broken 
than  displaced  by  external  violence.  The  only  dislocation 
that  is  at  all  common  in  children  is  that  of  the  hip,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  liga- 
ments and  the  socket,  and  of  the  ball-shaped  head  of  the 
femur  within  it. 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  b^  what  has  been  said  to 
learn  that  the  spasmodic  and  violent  contraction  of  the 
muscles  consequent  upon  these  displacements  is  the  chief  or 
only  obstacle  to  their  reduction. 

This  object  is  effected  by  a  process  technically  called 
exteruion,  consisting  in  the  application  of  force  in  a  proper 
direction,  and  steacmy  kept  up  till  the  muscles  are  fktigued. 
The  head  of  the  bone  is  tnus  drawn  down  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  joint ;   and  being  lifted  over  the  edge  of  the 
socket,  slips  easily  into  its  |£ice  upon  slightly  relaxing  the 
extending  force.    This  force  is  often  required  to  be  very 
considerable,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  make  use 
of  a  block  of  p uUies,  the  bone  which  contains  the  socket 
having  been  nrst  securely  fixed  to  a  staple  in  the  wall  by 
proper  bandages.    Luxation  of  the  hip  is  here  supposed ; 
fur  the  other  joints  are  so  inferior  to  that  in  strength  that 
their  displacements  may  generally  be  reduced  by  less  im- 
posing means.    It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  &vour  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  by  emetics,  warm  baths,  and 
bleeding,  and  it  is  reckoned  a  point  of  good  management  to 
call  off  the  attention  of  the  patient  during  the  extension  by 
annoying  him  with  questions  and  even  exciting  him  to  anger. 
Almost  all  dislocations  arising  from  accident  may  be 
reduced  in  this  way,  and  the  joint  rendered  nearly  or  (}uite 
as  perfect  as  before :  but  this  can  only  be  done  on  condition 
of  perfect  rest  during  a  period  sufficient  for  Ae  firm  union 
of  the  ruptured  ligaments ;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
strictly  observed,  and  the  ligaments  are  suffered  to  be 
stretched  by  motion  while  the  uniting  substance  is  soft  and 
extensible,  the  aoeident  is  ever  afterwi^da  liable  to  re- 
cur. No  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  assistance,  for  the 
swelling  that  comes  on  soon  renders  the  nature  of  the 
accident  obscure,  and  the  reduction  extremely  difficult  and 
painfuL    When  a  joint  has  been  unreduced  for  a  certain 
lime,  which  varies  with  the  particular  joint,  and  with  the 
bodily  strength  of  the  individual — the  weaker  having  the 
advantage  in  this  respect~it  is  unwise  to  make  any  attempt 
at  reduction.    The  parts  have  now  become  consolidated  and 
adapted  to  their  new  situation,  and  either  ^e  limb  is  per- 
manently fixed  or  a  new  joint  is  under  process  of  formation. 
In  the  latter  case  the  substitute  is  often  better  than  might 
be  expected ;  and  as  this  curious  provision  of  nature  cannot 
IN  improved  upon  by  art,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone. 

The  most  dangerous  dislocations  are  those  of  the  ver- 
tcbrce  or  bones  of  the  spine,  because  in  that  case  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  below  the  injury  are  patalyied.  But  the 
vertebree  are  so  curiously  locked  together,  and  have  singly 
so  little  motion,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  well  supporSMl 
by  ligaments  and  muscles,  that  they  are  seldom  diiAocated 
unless  by  a  force  sufficient  to  break  as  well  as  to  displace 
them.  Such  an  injury  is  almost  always  fatal,  and  instantly 
so  in  general  when  it  takes  place  above  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  of  respiration,  that  is,  above  the  fourth  vertebrsD  of 
the  neck.  The  object  of  the  executioner  in  hanging  a  cri- 
minal is  to  produce  this  effect,  but  ho  more  often  fans  than 
succeeds. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  describe  the 
various  dislocations  more  particularly.  The  reader  will 
find  some  additional  information  on  the  subject  under  the 
head  of  Joints.  The  best  English  treatise  upon  it  is  the 
largo  work  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 


DISMAL  SWAMP.    [CioioLiKA, North;  Virginia.] 
DISPART,  the  difference  between  the  semidiameter  of 
the  base  ring,  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the  ring 
at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

On  account  of  the  dispart,  the  line  of  aim,  which  is  in  a 
plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  gun,  always  makes  a 
small  angle  with  the  axis;  so  that  the  elevation  of  the 
latter  above  the  horizon  is  greater  than  that  of  the  line  of 
aim :  an  allowance  for  the  dispart  is  consequentlv  necessary 
in  determining  the  commencement  of  the  graduations  on 
the  tangent  scale,  by  which  the  required  elevation  is  given 
to  the  gun. 

DISPENSARY,  an  institution  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  supply  of  the  poor  with  medical  and 
surgical  advice,  and  with  medicines  gratuitously.    Institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  of  very  recent  origin.    They  differ 
from  hospitals  in  this,  that  the  sick,  when  too  ill  to  attend 
personally  at  the  institution,  are  visited  at  their  own  homes 
oy  the  medical  officers  of  the  charity.    Each  dispensary  in- 
deed is  restricted  to  a  certain  district,  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  the  patients  are  not  visited  at  their  own  houses.   To 
every  dispensary  there  are  always  attached  one,  and  some- 
times two  physicians ;  one  surgeon,  and  often  a  consulting 
surgeon,  and  a  resident  medical  officer  who  dispenses  the 
medicines   prescribed  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons* 
Every  subscriber  to  the  Institution  who  pays  annually  a 
certain  sum  is  called  a  governor,  who  is  entitled  to  have  at 
least  one  patient  always  on  the  books ;  a  person  who  sub- 
scribes a  larger  amount  in  one  sum  is  callea  a  life-governor, 
who  may  have  two  or  more  patients  on  the  list    The  me- 
dicines, which  are  oommcmlv  purchased  in  considerable 
quantities  at  a  time  and  at  wholesale  prices,  are  dispensed 
in  unexpensive  forms,  and  in  this  manner  the  extent  of  the 
relief  avoided  is  great,  while  the  cost  is  trifling.    No  other 
kind  of  charity  i3fords  so  much  real  assistance  at  so  small 
an  expense,  and  perhaps  fewer  objections  apply  to  this  than 
to  anv  other  mode  of  giving  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  poor.  Its 
peculiar  excellence  is  that  it  enables  the  sick  poor  to  obtain 
advice  on  the  very  fint  day  of  their  illness.  Aven  the  great 
metropolitan  hospitals  are  often  so  lull  that  urgent  cases  are 
oonstantly  obliged  to  wait  days  and  even  weeks  before  ad- 
mission can  be  obtained ;  but  by  means  of  the  dispensary 
poor  fiiinilies,  and  even  the  heads  of  such  families  in  regular 
employment,  may  procure  medical  and  surgical  assistance 
without  leaving  their  occupation  even  fiir  a  day.    It  would 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  principle  .of  these  institutions 
if  some  contribution  towards  their  support  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  themselves  were  required  to  entitle  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  aiford.  This  would 
remove  the  only  obiection  that  can  be  urged  against  such 
establishments,  and  would  enable  the  independent  labourer, 
without  asking  charity,  to  procure  the  best  advice  for  his? 
sick  Ikmily  at  a  muok  cheaper  rate  than  he  can  possibly  do 
atvresent. 

DISPENSATION  (Law).  The  only  kind  of  dispensa- 
tion now  used  is  tlul  by  which  the  bishop  of  a  aiooese 
licenses  a  clergyman  within  his  jurisdiction  to  hold  two  or 
more  benefices  according  to  their  value,  or  to  resi^  out  of 
the  boiunds  of  his  parish,  or  dispansea  with  loiiie  other  par- 
ticular of  his  strict  duty. 

Formerly,  not  only  in  eoeleaiaitioal  jurisgrnideaM,  but 
also  in  the  eivil  and  criminal  codes,  the  subject  of  dispen- 
sations occupied  a  large  space.  They  formed  a  great  sourc< 
of  the  revenue  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  for  the  pope's  dis- 
pensations prevailed  against  the  law  of  the  country  ia 
many  if  not  most  instances*  indeed  in  all  of  an  eccle^ias* 
tical  nature;  this  abuse  ,was  however  abolished  by  the 
statute  25  Henry  YIII.,  c  21 ;  and  the  power  of  the  { ope 
to  grant  dispensations  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Gud,  but 
only  to  the  law  of  the  land,  was  granted  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  under  certain  restrictions.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  firom  the  spirit  of  the  times  this  power 
is  never  exercised  in  civil  cases,  and  but  in  a  fow  cases  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  and  in  those  the  usage  has 
oecome  the  law  rather  than  the  exception.  This  ri^ht  of 
the  archbishop  in  some  cases,  as  to  grant  special  licences  of 
marriage,  fee,  has  been  expressly  recognised  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Formerly  also  the  crown  claimed  a  dispensing  power,  by 
whieh  it  could  exempt  a  person  from  the  ordinary  liabilities 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm :  the  limits  of  this  power  were  never 
exactly  defined,  but  in  consequence  of  the  gross  abuse  of 
it  during  the  reign  of  Jaana  U^  it  tna  espiessly  abolished 
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DISPERSION.  Light,  as  ire  receive  it  firom  tbe  sun  or 
ftom  other  original  sources  os  a  star,  a  fire,  a  candle,  &c^ 
appears  to  the  senses  as  a  simple  undeoomposable  element 
by  tbe  instrumentality  of  which  objects  are  perceived ;  and 
as  for  the  peculiar  colours  of  bodies,  wo  naturally  consider 
them,  according  to  our  early  impressions,  as  belonging  to 
the  bodies  themselves,  or  inherent  in  them.  We  are  partly 
undeceived  in  this  view  by  the  changing  colours  of  birds'  fea- 
thers, soap-bubbles,  compound  silk  textures,  Scc^  but  we  are 
enable«l  to  trace  the  immediate  cause  of  the  colours  of  bodies, 
whether  permanent  or  transient,  by  the  analysis  of  light 
furnished  by  the  well-known  experiments  of  the  glass-prism. 

The  triangular  prism  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  solid,  ter- 
minated by  two  equal  and  exactly  similar  triangles,  and 
having  besides  three  plane  faces  of  a  rectangular  form,  con- 
tained by  the  sides  of  the  triangles  and  by  right  lines  or 
ed};cs  ioining  corresponding  angles  of  tbe  two  triangular 
buKus above-mentioned;  and  any  imaginary  right  line  with- 
in it  parallel  to  thc^c  edges  around  which  the  prism  is 
capable  of  revolving  is  called  the  axis  nf  the  prism. 


In  the  annexed  figure  the  triangle  BAG  represents  a 
section  of  the  prism  parallel  to  its  basis  or  perpendicular  to 
its  axis.  D  £  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  ray  or  exceedingly 
narrow  beam  of  solar  light  incident  from  vacuo  or  air  on 
the  prism  at  E ;  this  ray  of  white  light  enters  the  prism  at 
that  point,  and  having  undergone  refraction  by  the  dense 
medium  of  the  glass,  no  longer  proceeds  as  a  simple  ray  £  F, 
but  is  disperted  or  divided  into  various  rays  of  different  co- 
lours over  the  space  represented  in  the  figure  by/£  F,  and 
Emerging  at^  F  from  the  prism,  undergoes  another  refrac- 
tion, such  that  the  portion  /g  of  the  ray  proceeding  from 
f  is  still  more  refracted  than  tbe  portion  F  G  from  F,  since 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  being  in  a 
constant  ratio,  that  portion  will  be  most  refracted  which 
has  the  greatest  incidence :  let  now  this  dispersed  beam 
^/  F  G  be  intercepted  by  a  screen  or  wall  P  K,  and 
from  which  extraneous  light  is  as  much  as  possible  ex- 
cluded, we  shall  then  find  the  elongated  space  F  G  bril- 
liantly painted  over  with  tints  passing  gradually  and  insen- 
sibly from  deep  red  to  an  attenuated  violet,  in  the  following 
onler,  as  described  by  Newton,  and  since  very  generally 
concurred  in,-*rcd«  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet.  This  experiment,  which  first  opens  the  analysis  of 
light,  is  easily  made  by  letting  a  beam  of  light  pass  through 
a  small  circular  hole  in  a  shutter,  in  a  darkened  room,  on 
a  glass  prism  such  as  above  described,  the  refractcfl  and 
disi>ersea  ray  being  received  on  the  opposite  wall,  ceiling, 
or  floor,  according  to  the  position  of  the  prism.  It  would 
be  still  more  eflective  by  concentrating  tnc  light  incident 
on  a  double  convex  lens  in  its  focus,  so  that  the  beam  E  F 
may  emanate  more  nearly  from  a  point  than  it  can  when 
received  throui^h  the  hole  of  a  shutter;  for  in  the  latter 
case  rays  are  admitted  which  are  inclined  to  each  other  at 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  sun's  disc  to  the  eye.  This 
primary  experiment  is.  however,  so  familiar  to  almost  all 
amateurs  of  science,  that  it  will  not  be  here  necessary  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  its  most  successful  application. 

When  the  image  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  candle,  &c.,  is  thus 
formed  by  admission  through  a  small  hole  or  narrow  line, 
and  the  refraction  of  the  prism,  the  coloured  space  G^, 
which  has  the  same  angular  breadth  as  the  object  in  a  direc- 
tion pmllel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism  (the  screen  being  sup- 

•  For  Uur  tugtorv  of  tlii*  ahnic  (i^«  rnrtinr'i  •  An\mAAven\<m*  on  the  Fnnrth 
.-  ...  ,^..  p„y|.;  .  jn,  Varl.ani.'. c.  7;  •«»«*  *  Udic»  TT«ctt,'  327;  Ihe  •  Birth 
-•Uf*,  RIm  «»d  P«ll«  of  NoDobtUnto.* 


posed  also  parallel  to  it),  but  which  is  oonsidertbly  elong:ated 
in  the  perpendicular  ctirection,  is  called  the  tpecirum  ;  and 
that  anslo  of  the  prism  BAG  the  sides  containing  which 
B  A,  A  C,  have  been  traversed  by  the  ray  D  fi  F  G  is  called 
the  rtfracting  angle  of  the  nrism. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  small  orifice  O  is  made  in  the  screen 
at  some  point  of  the  spectrum,  so  tluit  rays  of  any  particulir 
colour,  green  for  example,  may  be  transmitted  through  it . 
and  let  the  transmitted  portion  be  again  subjected  to  refrac- 
tion through  another  pnsm,  this  beam  being  supposed  vcn 
small,  to  ensure  its  purity  or  near  uniformity  of  colour.  It 
will  not,  after  refraction,  pe  again  decomposed,  or  undcnro 
any  alteration  of  colour,  except  in  respcet  to  brilUanc). 
arisins  from  absorption  by  the  second  prism:  thus  shown. <; 
that  light  incident  on  the  first  pri^m,  when  onoe  decom- 
posed into  homogeneous  elements  by  refhu^ion,  is  then,  at 
least  by  refraction,  not  further  decomposable. 

If  the  original  prism  B  AC  be  turned  gradually  round  :r» 
axis,  preserving  always  to  the  incident  light  the  same  re- 
fracting angle  A,  the  spectrum  G^  maybe  made  todesccri'l 
towards  K,  out  after  arriving  at  a  certain  point  where  Ww 
deviation,  that  is  the  inclination  of  D  £  produced  to  F  G.  in 
a  minimum,  it  then  reascends,  and  it  is  usual  to  make 
the  chromatic  experiments  in  this  definite  position  of  zniiu- 
mum  deviation.  This  occun  when  the  position  of  the  pri«ni 
is  such  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence,  or  tluir 
complements  D  £  B,  G  F  C,  are  equal ;  for  when  the  moviti;: 
point  G  has  reached  its  Idwest  place,  it  is  for  a  moment  i*. 
the  condition  of  a  fixed  point  like  the  point  D,  throuirh 
which  we  may  suppose  the  incident  beam  admitted ;  her  (v 
rays  proceeding  from  D,  notwithstanding  a  small  variaiir.i 
of  incidence  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  prism,  reach  G, 
as  if  it  were  a  fixed  point ;  and  since  in  dioptrics  it  i»  of  ri<> 
consequence  to  the  path  in  what  direction  we  suppose  t  Lo 
rays  to  move,  it  follows  that  rays  proceeding  from  G,  notwi  !h 
standing  a  small  alteration  of  the  angle  CFG,  would  arr:M> 
at  the  fixed  pointer  orifice  D;  and  conseouently  the  data  U  r 
the  determination  of  the  angles  D  B  B,  GF  C,  in  the  po&iti.  ix 
of  minimum  deviation,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  thercf^ro 
these  angles  must  then  be  equal. 

This  being  premised,  the  following  easy  calculus  w.II 
give  the  necessary  angle  of  incidence  to  produce  a  minimuui 
deviation 


Since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  are  cqr. '. 
the  angles  formed  by  the  interior  ray  £  F  with  both  side^  •  i 
the  prism  are  equal,  or  the  triangle  A  £  F  is  an  iso«ctlc^ : 
let  2  a  be  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  then  drau:].^ 
A  M  perpendicular  to  £  F,  we  have  z.  £  AM  s  a,  whirii. 
being  tlie  complement  of  A£M,  is  necessarily  the  angle  «>i 
refraction ;  if  therefore  fi  be  the  index  of  refraction  for  r:x\  - 
of  any  given  colour,  the  angle  of  incidence  P,  correspond  nu 
to  a  minimum  deviation,  is  given  by  the  equation. 

Sin.  (P>  =  n  sin.  (a) 

For  distinctness,  suppose  the  preceding  index  of  refn--- 
tion  /I  to  belong  to  the  extreme  red  rays,  and  let  ^'  be  I'm- 
index  for  the  extreme  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum;  tlu:^ 
if  P'  denote  the  angle  of  incidence  corresponding  to  tho 
minimum  deviation  of  the  latter,  we  have 

Sin.  P'=/*'sin.  a; 

and  since  a  is  always  less  than  a  right  ande,  and  pi'  .< 
greater  than  fi,  therefore  P'  is  greater  than  r.     In  oth«  r 
words,  when  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  having  arri^«  i 
at  their  lowest  ]H)sition  on  the  screen,  begin  to  reasctMul  '. 
the  continued  rotation  of  the  prism,  the  violet  rays  will  sti:; 
descend  a  little  before  they  arrive  at  their  lowest  posit i*  n 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  extent  of  the  sp<x-tr>.  r.i 
contracts  from  both  ends,  and  an  angle  of  incidenrc  \\. 
intermediate  to  Pand  P',  which  do  not  greatly  dilTer.  x^- 
responds  to  the  minimum  or  brigUtCbt  spectrum;  and  i: 
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111  ••.  V-Vt.     1. 


r-    *  13  irt  *:  ^d'^v  irpVlsrable  to  both  divisions  of  the 

i-^L^.c  i^d^L  CL.  ^^  laiLdpeosable  alike  to  the  discovery 

i-     ^  y^^^'.^rs  *i  ti^jxn  and  animals.    The  grounds  on 

-•  :-•  .1*  -  c   .'«  w-l  -b«.iag  of  the  community,  every  facility 

^^:^%4^i  :tf  x:r':ric^  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  as  fiatr  as 

:^ci.-'^  2  :^..i.T   i^a^eciMo,  have  been  already  fUlly  stated. 

'-^  xr».-i^.  ]     1:  5»  aans&ctory  to  observe  that  the  preju- 

'1  -r»  ¥1.  :i  5.r=ienT  obstructed  this  practice  are  rapidly 

i^i^^'^iiAr—.i.  i:ii  that  even  the  most  uneducated  are  begin- 

^---:  *   ijTr-v'ilSe  :'^  ereat  importance  and  its  signal  utUity. 

11^"*!. -SIN,     ^SkisixJ 

-ljSXVTSRS,  the  general  name  for  the  various  Pro- 
^"-CLZiL  ?«•  v-'-^  sects  in  this  country  that  disagree  in  doc- 
'r.ix±.  i.^-.'  .^-».  cc  m>:fde  of  worship  with  the  established 
•iiLLT-i  iiie  Jcwi  and  Roman  Catholics  are  not  com- 
xj  -..I  nZsid  i-ssetters.  The  origin  of  Protestant  dissent 
-.mjjt:  -  -r:--. :  E  -^'.and  is  usually  traced  back  to  the  year 
-*•*•-  ^  '^x  T-.z:i  if  Edward  VL,  when  a  controversy  arose 
i^m  ti^  -jif*  I  !:!•=  rmt*  cf  the  new  Reformation  in  consequence 
»r  Me  -».:.•  -  ,-.z*  Hxper  f afterwards  the  martyr)  scrupling 
"ii  le  -^  ii.-*TTrv-f*i  u  b  jbcfp  of  Gloucester  in  the  customary 
1.:  •*:.-»-  T-i  :•-■:,  w:i  ea  he  deemed  objectionable  as  a  relic 
»f  5-.nii-.-r:.  Hf^ TCf  eventually  received  consecration 
▼  L.!;  'iz  v-.-.^ix  it*.r»c  1^1  cai>jc.<!al5.  At  this  time  the  two 
iar^a*a  T*"^  -•fi  xi^  --!=«»»  of  Conformists  and  Nonconfor- 
ii„- 1.  ^  *-7  i-t  -  iAf!T  that  of  Puritans  came  into  use  as 
•..I*  j-*i.-— .  L.: :.'..  i*.».r  of  the  duAenters ;  and  it  continued 
\\  -J-  v^-ii  i"  ▼!  f-Th^y  were  commonly  distinguished  down 
•*-  •  --*  .f  '--r  '  ..1  war*  in  the  next  century.  The  to- 
■  '^t  1  — .r*  '<rx,  e-.en  in  the  most  limited  extent, 
'^.ci  vjc  I^n-.l  -:.oo  :  during  the  century  and  a 

tr>^  Reformation  and  that  event, 
of  the  short  period  of  the  Com* 
.  f,ni  the  Preisbyterians  and  after- 
A  *  he  asrendency,  they  continued 
"*.on  of  restrictive  and  penal  laws 
I*'  M  .11. m.  '..''^b't '  ..}  _*j  r'j%»^n^  temerity.  It  has  tafen almost 
".li*  t^nr  u*^  a-.ic  a  i.«.f  zttore,  that  has  passed  since  the  revo- 
•t:  .  'I  w  n  >wr  'iMt  <:.LMrnters  from  being  a  merely  tolerated 
i/j'  •  iv  t  ''*Ar  v'*-r''^''p4iti<xi  in  the  rights  of  their  fellow  sub- 
.1  ^'^  i*t  *  *K  ik'^.'.Jmjn  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in 
«^:.^.  i '  '  rjt  r«-.«xatM;n  of  the  marriage  law,  that  has  since 
i«.4.«:L  >*.<««Jt.  »t.^  be  fbllowed  by  the  abolition  of  church 

•  u.^'  \iiit  v.jM<m*^ra  will  be  placed  as  nearly  on  an  equality 
ii  111  ^*'\0:*'*^  with  the  adherents  of  the  established  churcn 
«f  i:  »  y.f^.rtA:  that  they  should  be,  without  the  established 
«  .k  "1  j:h*:  !  i^iiig  ab<3li>hed.  In  the  early  times  of  dissent 
"  ..K  K't-bt  il^*>be«  of  di&senters  were  the  Fresbyterians,  the 
I  •'!'  '.-T.rue' ♦*,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Quakers,  and  they  still 

•  :. '  '  ^e  t^;  be  the  most  numerous  sects,  unless  we  are  to 
1*  ••  ^otf  tije  Methodists,  or  followers  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
1k  .'I  K.'me  of  whom  are  avowedly  dissenters,  and  others 
Ii  •:.  and  are  also  subdivided  into  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
i^'^u.^.Te,  k.c.  The  minor  sects  of  dissenters  now  make  a 
iiaij;  Uvt :  but  many  of  them  may  be  considered  as  only  snb- 
<.  •  .*\jzi^  of  or  included  in  the  four  leading  denominations. 
y '  '\u  'All  examination  of  the  best  materials  (which  are 
it'Vi-.er  Ter>-  mifjerfect)  that  exist  for  the  statistics  of  dis- 
«*•*'  V  Mr.  MiA^^rulloch  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  entire 
f  -1  «»«-r  of  Protectant  dissenters  in  England  and  Wales 
<.j»*  u'A  exceed  2,200,000,  or,  at  most,  2,500,000,  even  in- 

•  ^  >ri'i  rheMethodiaits,  who  may  amount  to  about  1,200,000. 
'  *•'  '  *.'»na/  Arrr^unt  ojf  the  BriUsk  Empire,  ii.,  413,  416.) 
y..\  'L.fr  estimate,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  too  low. 
7  -*f  iii-'^t  numerous  classes  of  dissenters  in  Scotland  ori- 
^'•'  Liitd  in  a  separation  from  the  established  church  in 
\:  .".     TLev  are  called  generally  Seceders,  and  are  di- 

•  ';'--i  it.:o  burghers,  Anti-Burghers,  Original  Burghers, 
a'^  Or.iTJnal  Speeders.    There  are  also  the  body  of  dissent- 

•  '►  #^.*lrd  the  Relief  Church,  who  separated  from  the  esta- 
i'  t'uent  in  176b.  The  only  considerable  body  of  Scottish 
t  ^-Artiters  of  older  standing,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epis- 
r  -; . .  .41  ns  are  the  Cameronians,  or  Reformed  Presb}'terian 
h « '. oi.  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Covenanters  of 
f'^  teienteenth  ceo  turf.  Mr.  Marculloch  calculates  the 
«*  'j\9  numl«r  of  dissenters  in  Scotland  (exclusive  of  about 
I  iv^i/v'O  Roman  Catholics)  at  about  360,000  or  31)0,000  per- 

^'.UA.     In  Ireland,  exciu«iTe  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 

I*    \>m  outnumber  the  adherents  of  the  established  church  in 

Hi  of  7^  to  one,  the  principal  dissenters  are  the 

fc,  who  are  m<j(vtly  confined  to  the  provnice  of 

in»b  Prei^ytenans  amount  to  between  COO.Ooo 

and  BfW  more  tlao  twenty  times  as  numeroua  I 


as  all  the  other  bodies  of  dissenters  in  that  country  (aKcn 
together.  (Report  of  Commisnaners  qf  Religitnu  Instruc- 
tion in  Irelana,  IB35.)    [DODDRIDOB.] 

DISSEPIMENTS,  the  partitions  in  the  inside  of  a  fr\iit 
which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  its  constituent 
carpels.  Dissepiments  are  thereibie  necessarily  alternate 
witn  the  stigma.  When  partitions  whieh  do  not  bear  tht« 
relation  to  we  stigma  occur  in  the  inside  of  a  fruit  they  are 
called  phragmataor  spurious  dissepiments,  as  in  the  cat  bar- 
tocarpus  fistula  where  they  are  horiaontal*  and  in  verbena 
where  thev  are  yertical. 

DISSONANCE,  in  music,  a  term  synonymous  with  dis- 
cord*   [DiacoRD.] 

DISTANCE.  The  only  remark  which  we  need  make 
upon  this  common  word  is  that  it  is  very  firequently  applied 
to  angular  distance,  meaning  the  angle  of  separation  which 
the  directions  of  two  bodies  include.  Thus  the  spectator'^ 
eye  being  at  O,  the  angle  AOB  is  the  angular  distance 
(frcouently  simply  called  the  distanoe)  of  the  two  points  A 
and  B.  In  the  apparent  sphere  of  the  heavens,  distance  al- 
ways means  angular  distanoe.  The  term  apparent  distance 
is  frequently  applied  in  the  same  case. 

DISTEMPER,  an  inferior  kind  of  colouring  used  for 
both  internal  and  external  walla,  but  principally  for  the 
former,  instead  of  oil  colour,  being  a  cheap  substitute. 

It  is  composed  of  whitening  mixed  with  siia  of  a  coarse 
quality,  in  tne  proportions  of  tweWe  potmds  of  whitening  to 
one  of  size.  The  size  is  boiled  and  ledtieed  to  a  proper 
working  consistencv  by  the  addition  of  water,  after  which 
the  colour  is  added  to  form  the  necessary  tint.  Coarser 
colours  are  used  for  distemper  than  are  employed  in  oil 
painting  and  colouring.  Scene  painting  is  executed  in 
distemper,  and  ^per  stainen  employ  dirtemper  colour  in 
printing  and  staining  papers  fi>r  walls.  l%e  eolooia  used 
in  theee  oases  are  however  of  a  better  quality,  and  the  size 
employed  is  made  from  the  hide  of  the  bnfhlo*  or  parch- 
ment cuttings.  The  proportions  of  aize  and  wldtemng  m 
paper  staining  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  size.  In  fi\e 
quarts  of  distemper,  if  the  size  is  strong,  one-lciiirth  part 
will  be  sufficient;  if  weak,  about  one-hall  In  mixing  the 
size  and  whitening  mueh  depends  on  the  iudgment  of  the 
workman.  The  distemper  is  used  in  a  chiUtod  stata.  Five 
quarts  will  stain  about  eighty-four  yaida  of  paper. 

DISTHENE,  a  variety  of  Ktanitx. 

DI'STICHOUS,  a  term  in  botany,  sigmfiea  ananged  in 
two  rows,  as  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  Mxley/and  the  florets  in 
a  spikelet  of  quaking-grass. 

DISTILLATION  is  a  chemical  process  for  apfplyine  a 
regulated  heat  to  Ituid  substances  m  covered  tomiIi  ot  a 
peculiar  form  called  Alxmbicsi,  in  order  to  wpwate  their 
more  volatile  constituents  in  vapour :  and  for  oendensin^ 
them  immediately  by  cold  into  the  liquid  state,  in  a  distinct 
vessel,  styled  a  refrigerator. 

The  Arabians  seem  to  have  practised,  in  tha  remotest 
ages,  the  art  of  extracting  the  aromatio  easencca  of  plar>t% 
and  their  flowers,  in  the  form  of  distilled  waters,  to  supplv 
the  luxuries  of  oriental  baths.  They  are  alao  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  extract  fimm  wine  a  colourless  in- 
toxicating liquor  by  distillation.  The  term  alcohol,  now 
applied  to  such  distilled  spirit,  and  which  ta  suppoeed  to  bo 
Arabic*,  appears  at  first  sieht  to  fovour  that  idea,  bi  i 
as  it  was  antiently  employed  to  designate  merely  the  ex- 
tremity, tenuity,  or  impalpable  sUte  of  pulTerulent  sub 
stances,  it  aibrda  no  just  groimd  for  the  abov«  ooncluaioc. 
From  certain  passages  in  Pliny  and  Galen  there  eaa  be  r^> 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  well  aeqoaint^i 
with  the  distillation  of  aromatic  waters.  Indeed  Nicander.  a 
Greek  poet  and  physician  who  hved  140  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  employs  the  terms  dftfiUi  mMx  and  distilla- 
tion in  describing  the  preparation  of  rose-water.  Fuia 
ambix,  which  signifies  a  pot,  the  Arabic  name  alambic  k*t 
alembic  is  derived.  The  words  poi  and  poieea  are  used  in 
the  same  way  by  the  modem  Insh  to  designate  a  still  and 
its  spirituous  product.  It  is  obvious  that  distiUatioa  mi.>t 
have  been  a  fomiliar  process  to  the  countiymett  of  A\  i- 
cenna,  since,  in  his  treatiBe  of  catarrti,  he  compares  th« 
human  body  to  an  alembic ;  he  regards  the  belly  as  the  cu- 
curbit or  body,  and  the  head  as  its  capital,  through  which 
the  humours  distil,  passing  ofi'  by  the  nostrils  as  its  beak. 
Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  a  chemical  physician  of  the  tlur- 

.1.*  T!*.'"*?  •tymoJogy  of  alcohol  it  nncertaia.    The  Arabic  word  kobl.  ■•     . 
ibe  article  »1  iirrflxed.  Mcmllef  •  antimoDv  rtdueod  to  a  Om  MmdM.  mmI 
M  a  coltynom  for  th*  oyea.*  *^  ^^ 
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jected  to  a  very  strict  code  of  regalationa,  which  are  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  by  the  excise.  One  of  these  pre- 
Kchbes  the  range  uf  specific  cravity  at  which  the  worts  may 
he  lawfully  let  down  into  the  fermenting  tuns.  The  dis- 
tiller must  give  notice  to  the  cxcisie  otiiccr  in  attendance, 
before  commencing  a  round,  whether  he  intends  to  distil 
from  malt  alone,  or  from  a  mixture  of  it  with  raw  grain, 
and  of  the  dem^ity  he  intends  his  worts  to  be  when  intro- 
duced into  the  fermenting  backs.  He  may  change  this  no- 
tice at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when,  upon  another 
notice  of  six  days,  he  may  chan^^e  his  specific  gravities.  In 
England  tlio  law  restricts  the  distiller  to  the  densities  be- 
tween 1.05U  and  1.090;  in  Scotland,  between  1.030  and 
},075,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  are  called  50,  dO,  30,  and 
75,  omitting  the  1. 000  common  to  them  all.  At  these  den- 
sities the  quantities  of  solid  saccharum  contained  in  one 
bunol  of  36  imperial  gallons,  are  47.25 lbs.,  85  lbs.,  28  lbs., 
and  70.3  lbs.  respectively. 

The  mashing  and  fermentation  are  jointly  called  6r«<rf>i^, 
and  the  jieriod  in  which  they  are  carried  on  is  by  law  kept 
quite  distinct  from  the  distilling  period,  the  one  occupying 
ujiually  one  week,  and  the  other  another  in  rotation.  About 
1 JO  gallons  of  wort  or  wash  are  obtained  from  each  quarter 
of  corn  employed. 

The  first  of  the  above  worts* will  have  generally  the  den- 
sity of  1.078  when  the  grain  is  good  and  the  mashing  is 
well  managed,  and  the  second  a  density  of  1.054,  so  that 
the  mixture  will  liare  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  above 
1.060,  and  will  contain  about  60  pounds  of  extract  per  barrel. 
Now,  by  the  excise  rules,  100  gallons  of  such  wort  ought  to 
}  icUl  one  gallon  ot  proof  spirit  for  ever)-  five  degrees  of  attenu- 
ation which  its  specific  graWty  undergoes  in  tlie  fermenting 
tun,  so  that  if  it  falls  from  1.060  to  1.000,  12  gallons  of 
proof  spirit  are  supposed  to  be  generated,  and  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  distiller.  If  he  understand  his  business 
well,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more 
than  the  law  requires.  Mr.  Smith,  in  Ins  examination  be- 
fore the  Molasses  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1831,  states  that  in  one  year,  reckoning  by  computation 
from  the  above  data,  he  showed  produce  for  60,000  or  70,000 
irallons  more  than  tlie  presumed  quahtity,  and  paid  duty 
accordingly;  and  that  m  1830  he  was  charged  tor  80,000 
uaUuns  of  spirits  actually  produced  beyond  the  presumptive 
ciiarge.  according  to  the  attenuated  gmvity  of  the  worts. 

In  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  excise  laws  about 
twelve  years  ago,  the  distillers  were  allowed  to  ferment 
worts  of  less  density  than  they  previously  could,  and  have 
hccn  able  to  effect  a  more  productive  fermentation.  They 
l:ave  been  also  enabled  thereby  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
luult  in  the  mixed  meaL  Formerly  they  were  accustomed 
to  use  three  parts  of  malt  to  four  parts  of  barley,  or  two  to 
three,  but  they  soon  diminished  the  malt  to  one-fifth,  and 
luiteily  to  one-eighth,  or  one-tenth,  of  the  whole  grain. 
One  principal  use  of  malt,  besides  its  furnishing  the  sac- 
vharine  ferment  called  diastase,  is  to  keep  the  mash  magma 
Ihirous,  and  facilitate  the  drainage  of  the  worts. 

Tlic  cost  at  which  whiskey  may  be  made  in  England  is 
tliufi  stated  by  Mr.  Smith :—  When  barley  is  38*.  per  quarter, 
he  reckons  that  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits  costs  2i.  for  corn 
or  meal,  U.  2d  for  the  charge  of  manufacturing,  2d.  as  the 
duty  on  malt  employed,  and  78.  6d,  as  the  duty  on  spirit, 
amounting  oltogethef  to  10*.  lOrf.  If  wo  consider  that  from 
18  to  20  gallons  of  proof  spirits  may  be  made  from  eij^ht 
bu-hcls  or  one  quarter  of  mixed  grain,  we  must  think  tnis 
ftlutement  of  Mr.  Smith's  somewhat  overchargc<l.  Indeed 
trood  proof  spirits  may  be  bought  from  some  distillers  at  a 
c  •n'^iderably  less  price,  which  proves  either  that  they  can 
inuiiufuoture  the  article  more  economically,  or  that  they 
make  a  piMfit  at  the  expense  of  the  revenue. 

II.  Fennentatioti, 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  intricate,  as  it  is  the  most 
tuiiiortant  process  in  distillation,  but  unfortunately  one 
hitherto  studied  with  too  little  regard  to  scientific  precision 
hy  the  distiller.  Kxperiments  hax  e  |)roved  that  the  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  converted  niTo  alcohol  is  depen- 
dent u|)on  the  proiiortion  of  ferment  or  jeast  introduced 
it.to  the  worts;  if  ux>  little  be  use<l  a  l)ortion  of  the  sugar 
vwil  remain  undeconipo  .cd.  and  if  too  much,  the  spirits  will 
r  iiiracl  a  dis;i2roi.'ablo  tuxto.  In  general,  the  worts  arc 
;.•»  down  at  the  .specific  gravity  of  I.U50  or  l.OfiO,  and  at  a 
i.:u;  orauire  \^r\ing  from  60**  to  70**  Fahr.,  and  for  every 
■  ••  K-iU  'MS  one  |;alK>n  of  good  porter  yeast  is  imnie<liatoly 
our.-d  in  and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  agitation  with  a 


stirrer.   When  by  the  attenuation  the  density  it  diminiiiht.Ti 

to  1.035  one  half  gallon  more  is  added,  and  another   ha'.f 

gallon  at  the  density  of  1 .025,  afier  which  the  worts  usu;:Kv 

receive  no  further  addition  of  yeast.    The  temperature  • .' 

the  fermenting  mass  rises  soon  after  the  introduction  * ; 

the  yeast  8  or  10  de^ees,  and  sometimes  more  ;  so  thut  i^ 

'reaches  in  some  cases  the  85th  or  90th  degree  of  FahriM. 

heit's  scale.    From  the  appearance  of  the  froth  or  scum  li  t 

experienced  distiller  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgim . ' 

as  to  the  progress  and  quality  of  the  fermentation.     T'f 

greatest  elevation  usually  takes  place  withui   thitiy-^/' 

hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Theobjt^*  < 

the  manufacturer  of  spirits  is  to  push  the  attenuation  a>  f... 

as  possible,  which  so  far  differs  from  tliat  of  the  beer-bf  ev.* :. 

who  wishes  always  to  preserve  a  poilion  of  the  sacclrji/ . 

matter  undecomposed  to  give  flavour  and  body  fu  ha^  }•- 

verage.    The  first  appearance  of  fermentation  sho^s  i:^.. 

by  a  ring  of  froth  round  the  edge  of  the  vat  usually  %vit  > 

an  hour  after  the  addition  of  the  yeast ;  and  in  the  tt.ur-. 

of  five  hours  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  from  tlie  }>jr- 

tides  throughout  the  whole  body{of  the  liquor  causes  fr.ti.\ 

bubbles  to  cover  its  entire  surface.  The  temperature  nic  -j . 

while  rises  from  10  to  1 5  degrees  according  to  circurastaii'*.  v 

The  greater  the  mass  of  liquid,  the  lower  the  tem|)crat  un- :,: 

which  it  was  let  down  into  the  tun,  and  the  colder  the  mi.  • 

rounding  atmosphere,  the  more  slowly  will  the  phenuriK  t.. 

of  fermentation  be  developed  mider  a  like  pmportioij  w. 

yoast  and  density  of  the  worts.     In  general  large  ^i  ^ 

afford  abetter  result  than  small  ones,  on  account  of  li* 

equality  of  the  process.   It  is  reckoned  good  work  when  lir-^ 

specific  gravity  comes  down  to  1.000,  or  that  of  water ;  a:  u 

superior  work  when  it  falls  4  or  5  below  it,  or  to  0.995. 

Afrer  thirty-six  hours  upon  the  moderate  scale  the  >i*u-m 
froth  begins  to  subside,  and  when  the  attenuation  gets  fuu:  - 
advanced,  the  greater  part  of  it  falls  to  the  bottom  on  acro;:i. 
of  its  density  relatively  to  the  subjacent  fluid.  In  (tlu. 
forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  the  liquor  begins  to  grow  clear.  &r.<t 
becomes  comparatively  tranauil.  It  has  been  deeme«l  a  I 
vantageous  towards  tne  perrection  of  the  fermentation  >!• 
rouse  up  the  wash  occasionally  with  a  proper  stirrer,  anc  *< 
some  cases  to  increase  its  temperature  a  fyw  degrees  l>\  i:. 
transmission  of  steam  through  a  serpentine  pipe  coiled  n)i:i:  1 
the  sides  of  the  vat.  Some  have  imagined  tnat  a  consuicr- 
able  portion  of  spirit  is  carried  off  by  the  great  volume  >  t 
carbonic  acid  evolved,  and  have  proposed  to  save  it  1>n 
covering  the  vats  air  tight,  and  conaucting  the  gas  thr^i:.:. 
a  pipe  in  the  lids  into  a  vessel  containing  water.  The  ei* 
nomy  of  this  apparatus  is  not  worth  the  expense  and  troi*l>.  ■ 
which  it  occasions.  The  distillers  content  themselves  v.' . 
enclosing  their  vats  after  the  first  violence  of  the  at s.  :. 
under  tolerably  tight  covers. 

Mr.  Octavius  Smith,  the  eminent  distiller  of  Tlmu^^ 
Bank,  states  in  his  examination  before  the  Molasses  C  •:i: 
mittee,  that  the  acetous  fermentation  is  always  proceed i:  .' 
simultaneously  with  the  vinous  fermentation ;  for  judginir  I  • 
the  usual  tests  there  is  always  a  slight  degree  of  acidu}  *\ 
fermenting  wash ;  that  vinegar  is  in  fact  forming  along  v^:' . 
alcohol,  or  that  while  the  attenuation  is  increasing;,  uci:  * 
acid  is  being  formed.    This  important  fkct,  which  a^ji^.^ 
with  our  own  experience,  serves  to  show  how  very  la  .i 
cious  a  test  the  attenuation  or  diminution  of  densit}  t^  <.: 
the  amount  of  alcohol  generated  and  existing  iu  a  fer- 
mented wash.     The  acetio  acid  along  with  the  undit\  it> 
posed  mucilaginous  starch  may,  in  fact,  so  far  counter.  '. 
the  attenuating  effect  of  the  spirits  as  to  produce  a  spcwi- 
gravity  \^hich  shall  indicate  10  or  1 5  per  cent  le&s  ^>ir.> 
than  is  actually  present  in  the  wash.  -Hence  the  cm  .  • 
officers  should  be  instructed  to  use  test-stills  in  onKr  x  ■ 
verify  upon  a  small  aliquot  part  the  real  quantity  of  di^  > 
lable  alcohol  contained  in  each  back  of  wash.    After  «U 
agitation  of  the  wash  three  samples  shoidd  be  taken  b\  w.t 
dipping  cylinder,  or  sinking-jar,  one  from  the  bottom.  <*r " 
from  the  middle, and  one  from  the  top;  which  being  mi\t^ 
and  distilled  would  denote  exactly  tne  whole  quantit\  « :' 
spirit  that  could  possibly  be  extracted. 

This  test-still  was  clearly  described  and  forcibly  pieK^^I 
upon  the  attention  of  the  exchequer  by  Dr.  Ure  m  li> 
several  examinations  before  the  said  Molasses  Commit • 
tee.  The  distillers  in  '^general,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, scouted  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  ascertainirj: 
the  quantity  of  spirits  in  a  large  back,  from  the  distillation 
of  a  quart  or  a  gallon  of  the  wash ;  but  Mr.  Steel  showiid 
that  by  the  distdlation  of  1000  grains  in  a  glass  retort 
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fiimniar  vith  the  pneumatic  npparatus  of  Wouire,  without 
thinking  of  its  aoapluiion  to  distillery  appiimiuii,  vrh«n 
Eilouard  Aibtn.  an  illiterate  operative,  afta  atteiiiling  by 
accident  a  chemical  lecture  at  MunfpcUier,  where  he  saw 
that  apparatus,  immediately  employed  it  fur  obtaiiiinff  fine 
I)rani]y.  of  any  desired  stren^h, 'at  one  and  the  same  heat.' 
'He  obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention  in  July,  1801,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  enabled  by  hia  success  to  set  \iy  in  that 
city  a  magniflccnt  distillery,  which  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Ihe  pTBcticnl  chcmiits  of  the  day,  In  November, 
I  H»j,  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  improvcmcnti  nheri;by  lie 
•^uld  extract  from  wine,  at  one  process,  the  whole  of 
ill  alcohol.  Adam  was  bo  overjoyed  after  making  his 
fim  exnerimenia,  that,  like  anotlier  Archimedes,  he  ran 
abnut  the  streets  telling  every  body  of  the  surprising  re- 
*ult>  of  his  new  invention.  About  (he  same  tiine,  Solimani, 
jvufuMor  of  chemistry  at  MonlpcUier,  and  Isaac  Berard, 
diiiillcr  in  the  doparlmcnl  of  Gard.  havini;  contrived  two 
di-'inirt  systems  of  apparatus,  each  moat  injicnious,  and 
o'l'a.ninj;  nnults  little  inferior  to  those  of  Adnm.  became 
in  ■nnuyjncn'-c  f^irmidalitc  ri\'als  of  liis  fame  and  fortune. 

If.lo  liifi  de*^rijrti'»n  of  these  stills,  of  thooc  of  Derosne, 
B-)(.-Ii  •III,  fii-.,,  on  the  cimtinent,  or  of  their  many  mudiflca- 
li  ,ii-»  in  this  c'liintry,  the  limits  of  (his  ortirlc  do  not  allow 
III  Vi  imicr  In  I  lie  (rentiscH  of  r..cnormand  and  Dubrun- 
fi  It.  rh.r  r-j.i,'(riiptii,ri  of  Blills  i*  dcicrihed  with  a  minuteness 
'.f  'ii:l.itl  suflii'ient  to  nalisfy  ihe  must  curious  in([uin>ra. 
WV  »l..ill  c'.nleiit  nur'flvRi  wilh  invMlii;aliii(;  Ihe  srii-ulil"r 
[.-  ;.'  .|.l.t  of  a  pK[l'urt  Hpirit  still,  and  with  &  deUiiouliun 
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ih>r  r-,, ,,■]•■  iiv'\  oiiirit  be.  becauEie  the  noxious  oils 
>',!i'  I"  llinii  iiI'.iIkiI,  and  rumc  over  chiftly  itilh 
,<.<  nii'riir.  A  p'trf'Tt  siill  should  the rc-fo re  con- 
'i^jBiU:  llrit,  the  cucurbit  or  boiler;  sccuud,  the 


rectifier  for  intercept  mg  the  greater  part  of  the  woleri-  pit- 
liclea,  and  Ihe  whole  of  Ihe  corn  oil;  and  third,  the  ri't'r:.'> 
rator.  Such  a  construction  is  represented  in  fig.  I,  2,  an'i  ., 
in  which  the  resources  of  the  most  refined  French  stilU  .-t 
combined  with  a  simplicity  and  fiolidily  of  conMruri:  :. 
suited  to  the  grain  distilleries  of  the  United  Kiiigd<.'[a 
Three  principal  objects  are  obtained  by  this  arrangcciici:; : 
first,  the  extroclion  from  fermented  wort  or  wine',  at  i-- 
operation,  of  a  spirit  of  any  desired  cleanneiia  and  strei];:'li . 
second,  ■  great  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  f\icl;  ili.'l 
freedom  from  all  danser  of  blowing  up  or  boiling  oiit  1^ 
mismanaged  firing.  When  a  mixture  of  Ihe  alcohol,  iiii'< '. 
and  cBsentiat  oil,  m  the  stale  of  vapour,  is  passed  U|ix,!: 
through  a  series  of  winding  passagi's,  maintained  at  a  ti-- 
gulated  degree  of  beat,  from  170"  to  IBO",  the  alcoln,!  al..- 
in  notable  proportion,  retains  Ihe  elastic  form,  and  pro<  i  >  '., 
onward  into  the  refVigeratory  lube,  in  which  these  jiur-i.  ■ 
terminate,  while  the  water  and  the  oil  are  in  a  grtal  in.- 
suro  condensed  and  retained  in  these  poftiage^  so  as  to  <li  : 
hack  into  the  body  of  the  stilt,  and  be  discharged  wiib  t:.'. 
effete  residuum. 

The  system  of  channels  shown  in/ig.i  is  to  conirii.  i 
as  to  bring  the  compound  Tapours  wbich  rise  frum  I:.' 
alerobio  A  into  intimate  and  extenaii'e  contact  wiili  im 
tailic  surfkccs,  immersed  in  a  water-baifa,  ond  maintai  i 
at  any  desired  temperature  by  a  self-re eulating  thrrm  ■  ■  ■ 
or  heal-go^'e^^or.  The  neck  of  the  alembic  tapers  upv,-irl< 
as  shown  at  R.^g'.  I  ;  and  at  C,/^.  2,  it  enters  the  bui;. :. 
or  ingress  vestibule  of  the  rectifier  C  F.  Fisitslopori--7t» 
vrsiibulc,  which  com manicates  wilh  the  under  one  bi  ;  i- 
rallel  cases,  or  rcctaoguUl  channels  D,D,D,  whose  "':!  !■ 
is  small  compared  with  their  length  and  height.  Tlt>'-t' 
cases  are  open  at  lop  and  bottom,  where  they  are  soMvr  A 
or  rirelcd  into  a  general  fVame  within  the  cavity,  incL;iJ 
bv  the  two  co^  er^  F,  C  which  ore  secured  round  their  eii-ti 
if,  B,E.  with  bolts  and  packing.  Btchcase  is  occupied  i^  ::i 
a  numerous  series  of  shelves  or  tray*,  placed  at  small  !  - 
lanres  over  each  other,  in  a  horiion'tal  or  slightly  inH  r.i  J 
[Hisiiion,  of  which  a  side  tiew  is  given  in  jfg.  3,  and  n  >. 
*ecii,ini  at  D.  D.  D.  /?.  t.  Each  shelf  is  turned  up  a  lirii. 
at  Ihe  two  c^in  ai.d  the  or.e  end,  but  sloped  down  at  \\.e 
other  end.  so  l!i3t  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  fop  mai  !.' 
de  to  (low  la^knaids and  forwards  in ils descent  lhn>i  ^L 
•vftcm  of  »h^'!>c*,  0}  indicated  by  the  spouts  in  J'^.  i 
The  sheivis  of  ti-h  case  an;  frami-d  tigelher  by  In.,  ir 
evcrlir.al  ni'-=:!ir  rod*,  wiiich  pasi  down  ttirough  iLiLa 
are  Bx-i  to  ••a.-h  shelf.  On  removing  the  cover.  ;[- 
of  slichxi  may  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  cues  lu  to 
cleaned;  ai;d  arc  hence  called  moveable. 
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ttie  Burftiee  of  the  rectifying  cistern,  shown  by  two  dif- 
ferent sections' 'in  Jigs.  2  and  3.  H,  K,  figs,  2  and 
4,  is  the  thermostat  or  heat-governor,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  pair  of  tongs.  Each  leg  is  a  compound  bar,  con- 
foisting  of  a  flat  bar  or  ruler  of  steel,  and  one  of  zinc  alloy, 
riveted  facewise  together,  having  their  edges  up  and 
down.  The  links  at  K  are  joined'  to  the  free  ends  of  these 
compound  bars,  which  receaing  by  increase  of  temperature, 
and  approaching  by  its  decrease,  aCt  through  a  lever  upon 
tho  stopcock  L,  fixed  to  the  pipe  of  a  cold  water  reservoir, 
and  are  so  adjusted  by  a  screw-nut,  that  whenever  the  water 
in  the  bath*vessel  6,  G  rises  above  the  desired  temperature, 
cold  water  will  be  admitted  through  the  stop-cock  L  and 
pipe  N  into  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  will  displace  the 
over-heated  water  by  the  overflow  pipe  M.  Thus  a  perfect 
equilibrium  of  caloric  may  be  maintained,  and  alcoholic 
vapour  of  correspondent  uniformity  be  transmitted  to  the 
refrigeratory. 

Fig.  5  is  the  refrigeratory,  consisting  of  a  double  tube, 
placed  in  a  zigzag^  direction,  but  in  one  plane,  and  supported 
by  the  two  upright  beams.  The  alcoholic  vapour  enters  at 
the  orifice  K,  and  descends  along  the  inner  tube  marked 
by  dotted  lines  till  it  becomes  condensed  by  the  counter- 
current  of  water  continually  ascending  in  the  annular  space 
between  that  block-tin  or  copper  tube,  and  the  outer  cast- 
iron  pipe  F.  The  water  of  condensation  enters  into  that 
annular  space  at  the  point  6,  being  supplied  by  the  pipe  D, 
and  the  nose  of  the  stop-cook  L.  The  funnel  into  which 
the  cold  water  is  poured  must  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
point  K,  from  which  that  water  is  discharged,  after  having 
been  heated  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  alco- 
holic vapour  last  exposed  to  its  influence. 

When  water  has  its  particles  kept  by  any  means  at 
rest,  it  becomes  a  very  bad  condluctor  of*  caloric;  it 
acquires  its  maximum,  conducting  or  cooling  power, 
only  when  its  particles  are  set  in  rapid  and  continuous 
motion.  The  present  construction  of  worm  is  calcu- 
lated to  effect  the  most  complete  refrigeration  of  the 
vapours  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  cold  water,  and 
to  turn  out  the  spirit  at  B  in  the  coolest  state.  It  has, 
moreover,  two  subsidfary  recommendations,  one  to  the  dis- 
tiller, and  another  to  the' revenue.  Its  interior  may  be  most 
easily  cleaned  by  unscrewing  the  bolts  of  the  joints  C  C, 
and  running  sponge-rammers  through  the  several  straight 
pipes  of  which  the  series  consists ;  no  offset  or  branch  pipe 
can  be  taken  from  it  secretly,  as' is  often  practised  upon  the 
worms  immersed  in  worm-tubs  for  fraudulent  purposes.  The 
number  of  turns  in  this  serpentine  may  be  increased  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  distiller ;  a  few  only  being  represented  in 
the  Ogure  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  If  a  small  portion  of 
the  o\*crflow  hot  water  be  made  to  trickle  down  and  moisten 
the  outside  surfaces  of  the  two  or  three  tipper  lengths  of 
the  serpentine,  it  will  by  evaporation  produce  a  considerable 
degree  of  coolness,  and  thereby  save  cold  water. 

The  preceding  still  apparatus  is  worked  as  follows :  into 
the  alembic  put  as  much  fermented  liquor  as  will  protect 
its  bottom  from  being  injured  by  the  fire,  when  it  is  not 
plunged  in  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime,  but  exposed  directly 
to  the  fuel.  As  soon  as  the  ebunition  in  the  alembic  has 
raised  the  temperature  of  tho  water-bath  6  G  to  the  de- 
sired rectifymg  pitch,  whether  iTO^'or  180",  the  thermo- 
static instrument  is  to  be  adjusted  by  its  screw-nut,  and 
then  the  communication  with  the  charging  back  or  cistern 
is  to  be  opened  by  moving  the  index  of  the  stop-cock  O 
over  a  proper  portion  of  its  quadrantal  arch.  The  wash 
will  now  descend  in  a  regulated  stream  through  the  pipe 
O  F,  thence  spread  xnia  the  horizontal  tube  P  P,  and  issue 
from  the  orifices  of  distribution  into  the  respective  flat  trays 
or  spouts.  The  manner  of  its  progress  is  shown  for  one  set 
of  trays  in  fig,  3.  The  direction  of  the  stream  in  each  shelf 
is  evidently  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  shelf  above  and  below 
it ;  the  turned-up  end  of  one  shelf  corresponding  with  the 
discharge  slope  of  its  neighbour. 

By  diffusing  the  cool  wash  or  wine  in  a  thin  film  over 
such  an  ample  range  of  surfaces,  the  constant  tendency  of 
the  bath  to  exceed  the  proper  limit  of  temperature  is  coun- 
teracted to  the  utmost  without  waste  of  time  or  fuel ;  for 
the  wash  itself  in  traimtu  becomes  boiling  hot,  and  expe- 
riences a  powerful  steam  dbtillation.  Thus  also  a  very 
moderate  influx  of  water  through  the  thermostat  stop- 
cock sufiSces  to  temper  the  bath ;  such  an  extensive  vapo- 
rization of  the  wash  producing  a  fiir  more  refrigerant  in- 
fluence than  its  simple  heating  to  the  boiling  point    It 


deserves  peculiar  remark,  that  the  greatest  distillation  with 
the  least  fuel  is  here  effected  without  any  pressure  in  the 
alembic ;  for  the  passages  are  all  per\ious  to  the  vapour, 
whereas,  in  almost  every  wash-still  iicreto fore  contrived  for 
similar  purposes,  the  smrituous  vapours  must  force  their 
way  throut^h  successive  layers  of  liquid,  the  total  pressure 
from  which  causes  undue  elevation  of  temperature,  obstruc- 
tion to  the  process,  and  forcing  of  tlie  junctures.  Whatever 
supplementary  refrigeration  of  tho  vapours  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  bath  may  be  deemed  proper  will  be  admi- 
nistered by  the  heat-governor. 

The  bath  regulated  by  the  thermostat  may  however  bo 
used  for  obtaining  fine  spirits  at  one  operation,  without 
transmitting  the  wash  or  low  wines  down  through  its  interior 
passages ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  simple  rectifier.  The 
empyreumatic  taint  which  spirits  are  apt  to  contract  from  the 
action  of  the  naked  fire  on  the  vegetable  gluten  in  contact 
with  tho  bottom  of  the  still,  is  somewhat  counteracted  by 
the  rotation  of  chains  in  the  large  wash-stills ;  but  it  may 
be  entirely  prevented  by  placing  the  still  in  a  bath  of  strong 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime  RK,fig.  1,  regulated  by  a  ther- 
mometer or,  still  better,  a  thermostat.  Thus  a  safe  and 
effectual  temperature  of  from  270"  to  290**  Fahr.  may  rea- 
dily be  obtained.  For  further  details,  see  the  specification, 
of  Dr.  Ure's  patent  still. 

The  quantity  of  proof  spirit  which  paid  duty  in  1636  was 
twenty-seven  millions  of  gallons,  thirteen  millions  of  which 
were  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  fourteen  millions  in  Ire- 
land. Of  the  latter,  a  considerable  quantity  was  imported 
into  this  island.  The  manufacture  of  whiskey  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  diminished  in  this  country  as  it  has  been 
in  the  United  States  by  the  influence  of  the  temperance 
societies. 

In  1832  . .  20,778,521  gallons  paid  excise  duty 
1834  ..   23,397.806  „ 

1836   ..   27,137,000  „ 

showing  an  increase  which  is  far  out  of  proportion  with 
that  of  the  population.  We  may  add  to  the  last  quantity 
three  millions  of  gallons  on  the  score  of  smuggling,  in 
licensed  and  illicit  distilleries ;  making  thirty  millions  to  bo 
the  real  amount  of  whiskey  consumed  by  our  population  of 
twenty-four  millions.  [Brandy,  Gin,  Rum,  Thermostat, 
Whiskey.] 

DISTORTION.  Deformity  of  the  person  may  be  advan- 
tageously classed  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  under  two 
principal  heads :  maJformation  and  distortion.  The  former 
is,  for  the  most  part,  congenital,  and  is  usually  character- 
ized by  the  deficiency  or  redundancy  of  parts,  or  by  imperfec- 
tions and  irregularities  of  structure.  The  latter,  arising 
generally  after  birth,  comprises  all  permanent  deviations 
from  the  natural  shape  or  position  which  are  effected  by  the 
influence  of  external  or  internal  force  in  parts  originally 
soft  and  flexible,  or  such  as  have  acquired  unnatural  pliancy 
by  accident  or  disease. 

It  is  to  the  latter  class  of  deformities  only  that  our  atten- 
tion is  for  the  present  directed.  But  even  thus  limited, 
the  subject  is  so  extensive  that  we  must  once  for  all  refer 
the  reader  for  more  precise  information  on  several  of  its 
most  interesting  subdivisions  to  other  professional  works. 

I.  Svery  part  of  tlie  body  capable  of  independent  motion 
is  furnished  with  two  sets  of  muscles,  acting  in  contrary  di- 
rections, the  purpose  of  which  is  obviously  to  bring  the  part 
back  to  its  place  after  movement  in  either  direction.  In 
the  position  of  equilibrium  these  muscles  are  not  in  a  stato 
of  absolute  relaxation  even  during  sleep ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  continue  to  act  with  considerable  energy,  each  exactly 
counterbalancing  the  other.  This  is  called  their  tone  or 
tension,  and  it  is  calculated  to  give  great  steadiness  to  the 
part  thus  held  at  rest  between  opposite  forces.  But  if  one 
set  of  the  muscles  should  be  suudenly  cut  across,  the  ten- 
sion of  their  antagonists  still  remaining  in  action,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  a  movement  in  obedience  to  the  latter 
till  the  contraction  had  reached  its  limit ;  and  the  part  in 
question  would  permanently  retain  the  position  into  which 
it  had  thus  been  moved.  The  same  effect  would  result  if 
the  muscle,  instead  of  being  divided,  were  paralyzed  by  the 
interruption  of  its  nervous  communication  with  the  brain. 
Again,  if  the  tone  of  one  niuscle  were  increased  by  spasm 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  give  it  a  decided  preponderance  o^'er 
its  antagonist,  the  result  would  be  similar.  These  conside- 
rations will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  one  large  cla» 
of  distortions,  luimely,  those  which  result  from  aflections 

of  the  6rot  n»  nmscles,  and  nervei. 
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V  T)\«  ftim)iW«t  of  lhi«io  Is  tho  drawn  mouth,  or  hemi' 
I^M  \\  iiri«<Mi  in  this  wny  t  in  conMrqiiiMtm  of  nn  extras  a- 
Miu%M«if  UUHHloriHimoolhi^rnauiiff,  tho  hinotionii  of  ono  nidu 
%\t  lh«»  hriiu\  «rf«  iutorruptvd  ;  tho  muicloii  of  thu  cliook  on 
lh«  turn*  ii^^^i  ilon>tug  thoir  tiorvon  fVum  that  piirt  of  the 
l^rumi  %r^  ^mimlyiiMl,  iintl  tho  rvtruntorii  of  the  oppoRito  angle 
«^f  x\m^  mmith  Iwuik  mi  hmift^r  balunrtul  bv  an  equal  force, 
ili'AW  It  u\i  t\i\vAril«  tlunr  oriKini  and  retain  it  in  that  position. 
\2.  ^t>iA<.v«NW.f«ar  nmiintinir,  is  fVenuently  produced  in  tho 
aani^  >iiiiiv  hy  a  |mvtml  paralysis  of  tnat  miisolo  the  office  of 
>shi>'h  IS  to  turn  the  $}\nw  of  the  eye  in  the  opposite  diroc- 
It^^v  «^r  It  may  armt)  (hun  undue  contraction  of  the  muscle 
%M\  iW  »ami«  »id«». 

^\  li  u  r«»marKAhlo  that  Ay.f/m<i  is  sometimes  aocompa- 
i^H>t  bv  a  di«ti\r(hm  of  the  la«it -mentioned  kind,  produced  by 
a  «)>«%uuHtio  (^vniraotion  of  the  Hoxor  muscles  of  one  of  the 
^N^mik,  (HMuuionh  tho  kmH>  or  hip.  For  months  or  years 
ib^*  )v»)U<\i\  condition  may  loMt  without  mitigation :  yet  it 
wux  >aui«h  all  at  oiiw  under  the  iutluence  of  some  power- 
^a  uu)Mv«^ivm  v^tt>e  body  or  mind.  The  entire  loss  of  tho 
>VKN\  >sbiob  vMuetimva  iviuos  on  suddenly  in  similar  con- 
»tiU(ii.M\ik  ami  atVr  lonff  rr5iHting  every  remedy,  as  sud- 
UNfo;>  dv)>«rtN  It  i^>btibly  an  analogous  affection  of  tho 
iuu9\^Km  \x|'  tbo  Ur>  nx. 

4.  W'»^  ^e1^*^  w  a  distortion  alw)  due  to  irrog^ular  mus- 
%H;¥aract'N^v  It  irrucTally  comes  on  gradually  m  infancy, 
•ihI  v\u\»>«i»  in  ashv^cenmi  and  contracted  state  of  the  8teh- 
«^•^««^^Wmu%oU^  of  that  side  to  which  the  head  is  iu- 
cltrwHl  ami  ^/h»ift  which  the  tbce  is  turned.  Ciuh-foot  is 
e<liN%  VK^thiun:  TOv^re  them  a  similar  contraction  of  the  muscles 
%«if  tW  c*l<L  wh»ich  dmw  up  tho  heel  and  eA*entually  disturb 
tW  itttY^itY  0^  ih«»  ai\kle  joint  This  complaint  also  comes 
Wk  %t  an  earW  ar^«  and  is  sometimes  congenital.  By 
fc^et  Wfc^eins  they  both  admit  of  relief,  and  often  of  a  cure. 
Tb*  Ifea  o^distortious  depending  on  a  morbid  condition  of 
tW  musculAT  or  nenrvkus  f\iQctK>ns  might  easily  be  extended. 
IL  ^1  by  ftur  tb<»  most  common  and  important  class  of 
tb<Mt  alfixH^cos  b  that  which  originates  in  disease  of  the 

K  Tbe  &n»cte»  and  rigidity  of  the  bones  depends  upon 

tb*  dx»  pn>portton  of  the  earthy  matter,  phosphate  of  lime, 

ti^at  eQ^N9  into  their  composition.      If  the  proportion  of 

t^j»  i-^red*e:*.t  be  too  <creat«  as  in  old  age,  and  in  tne  disease 

nll«d/nj^*^;,tf  C(f:itisnt.  they  bei»me  Shttle,  and  are  broken 

bv  lisif  sCV::te9t  caut^es:  if  it  be  too  small,  they  become  un- 

B(ar:rral>  pl;aat.  and  are  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  the 

sap«rj2cu2tSNkt  w^i^hc*  or  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Tb«  js:%r  cocti^coa  b  pret^ent  with  other  structural 

eoaa^ces  at  t^  d::$erdef  called  rv:^^.    The  medical  name 

•^  '.'im  ewsp^aji;  s  piMtrvf  ifrooi  tM\K.  the  spiiieK  and  was 

TcfK  ttr  ic  >y  G  jsBiNaiH  wik(>  srsc  described  it,  partly  because 

cvaeeived  :he  Tprcehr*  So  be  the  bones  most  commonly 

iasTOca^ri :  bat  cb.edhr,  it  wxKud  appear,  from  the  resem- 

Kxnce  ^  tbe  Ezr^l^  casae.     Hb  doctrine  w«s  enoneous : 

act   r^e  err?r  sercetsazed  br  the  misnoaier  has   led   to 

^T~u<»  TL-sCLkjis  J2  TmrtiAre  as  wvU  as  theocr.     The  spine 

3S  initLTO.  I'lfi.'r    .o^ur  "ji  Torci^  viih  the  resc  of  the  skexe- 

tn  n  iiw  inrr^vt  r-TJu:  dlq  li  rrcr&tfa,.  bat  cerca^ii'.y  lax  12 
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formed  by  the  ineonmted  spine  behind  the  chesi :  the  Am. 
in  thrust  forward,  giving  an  exiireision  to  the  fisatures  ^ery 
characteristic  of  the  dmxt,  and  rests  upon  the  breesl  borve. 
which  is  very  prominent:   on  each  side  the  ribs  are  flat- 
tened, and  bulge  in  upon  the  lungs.    The  shoulders,  losir.^ 
the  support  of  the  wreathed  and  twisted  clavidea,  approaci. 
towards  each  other  in  front,  drawinff  with  them  the  hcz- 
puis,  which  stick  out  laterallv,  and  aad  considerably  to  the 
deformity  as  seen  from  behind;  the  arms,  though  hent  and 
in  reality  shortened,  seem  of  disproportionate  length  ;  the 
lumbar  spine  is  thrust  inwards;  tnepeWis  is  small  and  flat- 
tened ;  the  thighs  are  bowed  forward;  the  knees,  with  their 
patelln  at  the  side  instead  of  in  front  of  the  joint,  touch  o: 
overlap  each  other ;  while  the  feet  are  set  wide  apart,  a 
sudden  twist  above  the  ankle  still  permitting  the  soles  t^* 
be  set  to  the  ground.     Such  are  some  of  the  varied  chant. i^ 
which  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  lU 
disease  in  every  part  of  the  bony  frame,  and  almost  defy 
description.    Of  course  such  extreme  cases  of  rickety  dis- 
tortion are  comparatively  rare ;  yet  almost  daily  instaiico^ 
are  seen  by  those  whose  duty  caUs  them  into  the  unwhole- 
some courts  and  alleys  of  die  metropolis,  and  slighter  ex- 
amples of  the  affection  are  extremely  common. 

Recovery,  even  from  considerable  decrees  of  this  affection, 
is  more  frequent  and  rapid  than  mi^t  be  imagined ;  but 
the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  are 
the  most  commonly  and  extensively  implicated,  seldom 
completely  regain  their  natural  pronortions.  This  &ct,  as 
it  regards  the  female  pelvis,  is  wortiiy  of  notice,  being  the 
cause  of  by  far  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  diflicuU  partu- 
rition. It  is  in  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  that  the  Csesarean 
section  has  been  practised. 

Independently  of  rickety  distortion,  there  are  two  other 
kinds  of  curvature  of  the  spinal  column  which  demand  a 
brief  notice. 

The  first,  which  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  rachitic, 
is  usually  called  lateral  curvature,  to  distinguish  it  ibom  the 
more  serious  kind  of  distortion  next  to  be  considered,  which 
is  called  angular  curvature. 

2.  Unlike  rickets,  which  almost  always  commence  in  in 
fancy  or  early  childhood,  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
seldom  appears  before  the  tenth  year.    The  external  de- 
formity consists  in  the  prominence  of  one  hip  (generally  tbe 
rightX  and  elevation  of  the  coneqionding  shoulder,  the  bU  ic 
of  which  stkks  out  in  unsightly  protuberance  behind.    Tho 
opposite  hip  and  shoulder  are  respectively  flattened  and  do- 
pressed ;  and  the  symmetry  of  the  chest  is  destroyed,  ooe 
side  being  larger  than  the  other,  and  both  twisted  and  mis- 
shapen.    On  examination  the  spine  is  foimd  to  ha\e  a 
double  cnrrature  sideways  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  S, 
but  generallv  turned  the  otho*  way,  the  concavity  of  the 
lower  corre  Wng  on  the  nght,  and  the  upper  on  the  kft 
side*    It  arises  from  weakness  in  the  spinal  muscles  anl 
Lval  eloQ4:aiions  of  the  ligaments  of  the  vcrtdira^  from  ttie 
habit  of  restinc  the  weight  in  sitting  or  standing  mose  oa 
one  side  than  Uie  other  ;  and  that  s^  is  usoally  the  riL^au 
TIse  po(Utx>a  ts  moire  easy  th^a  the  upright  one,  and  vnon 
a>^  ccctvcied"  by  attisji:  exefvise  aad  change  in  the  nature 
0^  the  emrio^^sest.  it  b«<v>DMe  habinssL  and  the  tw;st  of 
tie  >pr«.^  rermaaKit  aai  laciwet::^.    The sab}ects  of  ih% 
L^.'i  .'C*  i.j<d.^cticia  aze  cjucly  suecier  and 
12*  x:-»i?i.e  «»i  ^?fr  c-lasW  ti*  j^vr  being  coa 
ix-^-c     It  .vcMS  vHs  *.2sa(ixN2S4\^  the  ^t^^g^t^n 
iTojLssec  iv  j^y    ^.ar:Lv^^.tf  ^dKascenest  of 
N:--  .'ii«i  a  ce-rsi.s  M^nse  j*  ixr<?MC*  aad  ssacc 
rj.-^^.  x-ti  >f^ji7s  a  sC'^is:^::*^  ssas*  jf  tbe  digc^aoo. 
^  ^  c,;a  tiii  Veers*'*  :>s 
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if  out  of  ihe  sack,  or  hay  not  being  in  a  barn,  or  corn  in 
tlic  slieaf,  because  the  quantity  could  not  be  easily  asoer- 
lainecl,  and  they  might  be  scattered  or  injured  by  the 
rcinuval.  None  of  these  could  be  taken  as  a  distress  except 
for  damage-feasant,  though  the  same  articles  when  con- 
taiiiiMl  in  ba^,  boxes,  carts,  or  buildings  might  be  distrained 
upon  for  rent.  But  now  by  2  W.  &  M.  seas.  1,  c.  5,  s.  3, 
distress  may  be  made  of  sheaves  or  cocks  of  corn,  or  com 
l(»ose  or  in  the  straw,  or  hay  lying  or  being  in  any  barn  or 
granary,  or  upon  anv  hovel,  stack  or  rick,  or  otherwise,  upon 
any  part  of  the  land. 

Where  a  stranKcrs  cattle  are  found  upon  the  tenant's 
land  they  may  be  aistrained  upon  for  rent-service,  provided 
they  are  there  by  the  act  or  iefault  of  the  owner  of  such 
cattle.  If  they  come  upon  the  land  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  owner,  or  by  breaking  fences  which  are  in  repair, 
or  which  neither  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
repair,  they  are  immediately  distrainable ;  but  if  they  come 
in  through  defect  of  fences  which  the  lord  or  tenant  is 
bound  to  repair,  the  lord  cannot  lake  them  for  rent  reserved 
upon  a  lease  until  they  have  lain  for  a  night  upon  the  land, 
nor  until  aAer  notice  given  to  the  owner,  if  he  can  be  dis- 
covered, to  remove  them.  But  in  the  case  of  a  lord  not 
bound  to  repair  the  fences  distraining  for  an  antient  rent 
or  service,  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  rent-charge,  the  cattle 
may  be  taken,  after  they  have  lain  a  night  upon  the  land, 
without  notice  to  their  owner. 

Things  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade,  as  tools 
and  utensils, — or  for  the  maintenance  of  tillage,  as  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  beasts  of  the  plough,  and  sheep  as 
ro(]uisite  to  manure  the  land,  are  privileged  irom  distress 
whilst  other  sufficient  distress  can  be  found.  But  thi^  rule 
does  not  extend  to  a  distress  for  a  toll  or  duty  arising  in 
respect  of  the  thing  taken  as  a  distress,  or  of  things  con- 
nected with  it ;  as  a  distress  of  two  sheep  for  market-toll 
claimed  in  respect  of  the  whole  flock,  or  of  the  anchor  of  a 
sliip  for  port-duty  due  in  respect  of  such  ship. 

For  the  piDtection  of  tradesmen  and  their  employers  in 
tlie  necessary  transactions  of  society,  property  of  which  the 
distrainee  has  obtained  the  possession  with  a  view  to  some 
service  to  be  performed  upon  it  by  him  in  the  way  of  his 
trade,  is  absolutely  privileged  from  distress;  as  a  liorse 
standing  in  a  smith's  shop  to  be  shod,  or  put  up  at  an  inn, 
or  cloth  sent  to  a  tailor's  shop  to  be  made  into  clothes,  or 
corn  sent  to  a  mill  or  market  to  be  ground  or  sold.  The 
jroods  of  a  guest  at  an  inn  are  privileged  from  distress ; 
but  this  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  chariot 
standing  in  the  coach-house  of  a  livery-stable  keeper ;  nor 
does  it  protect  goods  on  other  premises  belon^g  to  the 
inn  but  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  even  withm  the  inn 
itself  the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  goods  of  a 
person  dwelling  there  as  a  tenant  rather  than  a  guest. 
Goods  in  the  hands  of  a  factor  for  sale  are  privileged  from 
distress ;  so  goods  consigned  for  sale,  landed  at  a  wharf, 
and  placed  in  the  wharfinger's  warehouse. 

Beasts  of  the  plough  may  be  distrained  where  no  other 
distress  can  be  found.  And  it  is  sufFicient  if  the  distrainor 
use  diligence  to  find  some  other  distress.  A  distress  is  not 
said  to  be  found  unless  it  be  accessible  to  the  party  entitled 
to  distrain,  the  doors  of  the  house  being  open,  or  the  gates 
of  the  fields  unlocked.  Beasts  of  the  plough  may  be  dis- 
trained upon  where  the  only  other  sufficient  distress  con- 
sists of  growing  crops,  which  though  now  subjected  to  dis- 
tress, are  hot,  as  they  cannot  be  sola  until  ripe,  immediately 
available  to  the  landlord. 

A  temporary  privilege  from  distress  arises  when  the 
chattel  is  in  actual  use,  as  an  axe  with  which  a  man  is 
cutting  wood,  or  a  horse  on  which  a  man  is  riding.  Imple- 
ments in  trade,  as  frames  for  knitting,  weaving,  &c.,  are 
absolutely  privileged  from  distress  whilst  they  arc  in  actual 
11  <c,  otherwise  they  may  be  distrained  upon  if  no  other 
sutlicient  distress  can  be  found. 

By  7  Ann.  c.  1 2,  s.  3,  process  whereby  the  goods  of  any 
ambassador  or  other  public  minister  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  state,  or  of  their  aomestic  servants,  may  be  distrained, 
seized,  or  attached,  is  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  But 
the  privilege  of  a  domestic  servant  of  an  ambassador  does 
n«>t  invalidate  a  distress  for  the  rent,  rate,  or  taxes  of  a 
lu)U>e  occupied  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the  service. 

By  G  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  s.  74,  no  distress  for  rent  made  and 
le\  ied  jifter  an  act  of  bankruptcy  upon  the  goods  of  any 
bankrupt  shall  be  available  for  more  than  one  year's  rent 
acciued  prior  to  the  date  of  the  flat;  but  the  party  to 


whom  the  rent  is  due  shall  be  allowed  to  come  m  as  a 
creditor  for  the  overplus  of  the  rent  due,  and  for  which  the 
distress  shall  not  be  available. 

Where  a  tenancy  for  life  or  at  will  is  determined  by  death 
or  by  the  act  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  or  his  personal 
representatives,  may  reap  the  com  sown  before  such  deter- 
mination, and  therefore  such  com  though  sold  to  a  third 
person,  cannot  be  distrained  upon  for  rent  due  from  a  sub- 
sequent tenant.    [Emblements.] 

Neither  the  goods  of  the  tenant  nor  those  of  a  stranger 
can  be  distrained  upon  for  rent  if  they  are  already  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  as  if  they  have  been  taken  damage- 
feasant,  or  under  process  of  execution.  But  although  the 
landlord  cannot  distrain,  yet  by  8  Ann.  c.  14,  he  has  a  hen 
or  privilege  upon  the  goods  of  his  tenant  taken  in  execu- 
tion for  one  year's  rent.    [Execution.] 

IV.  Time  qf  making  a  distress,— Rani  is  not  due  until 
the  last  moment  of  tlie  day  on  which  it  is  made  payable. 
No  distress  therefore  can  be  taken  for  it  until  the  following 
day.  And  as  a  continuing  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  necessary  to  support  a  distress  for  rent-service,  there 
could  at  common  law  be  no  distress  for  rent  becoming  due 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term.  But  qow,  by  8  Ann.  c.  14,  s.  6 
and  7,  any  persons  having  rent  in  arrear  upon  leases  for  lives, 
for  years,  or  at  will,  may,  after  the  determination  of  such 
lease,  distrain  for  the  arrears,  provided  that  such  distress  be 
made  within  six  calendar  montlis  after  the  determination 
of  the  lease  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  landlord's 
title  or  interest,  and  the  possession  of  the  tenant  from 
whom  such  arrears  are  due.  If  the  possession  of  the  tenant 
continue  in  fkct,  it  is  immaterial  whether  that  possession 
be  wrongful  and  adverse,  or  whether  it  continues  by  the 
permission  of  the  landlord ;  and  if  a  part  only  of  the  land 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  tenant,  or  of  any  person 
deriving  his  possession  from  the  tenant,  a  distress  for  the 
whole  of  the  arrears  may  be  taken  in  such  part  during  the 
six  months.  Where  a  tenant  is  entitled  by  the  terms  of 
his  lease,  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  hold  over  part 
of  the  land  or  buildings  for  a  period  extending  beyond  the 
nominal  term,  the  original  tenancy  will  be  considered  as 
continuing  with  reference  to  the  land,  &c.  so  retained,  and 
the  landlord  may  distrain  at  common  law  for  the  arrears 
during  such  extended  period  in  the  lands^  &c.  to  held  over, 
and  he  may  distrain  under  the  statute  during  six  months 
after  such  partial  right  of  possession  has  entirely  ceased. 

When  different  portions  of  rent  are  in  aitear  the  landlord 
may  distrain  for  one  or  more  of  those  portions,  without 
losing  his  right  to  take  a  subsequent  distress  for  the  re- 
sidue ;  so,  although  the  first  distress  be  for  the  rent  last 
due.  But  if  there  be  a  sufficient  distress  to  be  found  upon 
the  premises,  the  landlord  cannot  divide  a  rent  accruing  at 
one  time  into  parts,  and  distrain  first  for  a  part  and  after- 
wards for  the  residue.  If  however  he  distrain  for  the  entire 
rent,  but  from  mistaking  the  value  of  the  eoods  takes  an 
insutiieicnt  distress,  it  seems  that  a  Second  distress  for  die 
deficiency  will  be  lawful  although  there  were  sufficient 
goods  on  the  premises  to  have  answered  the  whole  demand 
at  the  time  of  the  first  taking;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  may 
take  Such  second  distress  upon  goods  which  have  come 
upon  the  premises  subsequently  to  the  first  taking,  if  in 
the  first  instance  he  distrain  all  the  goods  then  found 
thereon  and  for  the  entire  rent,  the  amount  of  Which  ex- 
ceeds the  vaJuo  of  the  goods  first  taken. 

A  distress  for  rent  or  other  duties  or  services  can  be 
taken  only  between  sunrise  and  sunset*  but  cattle  or 
goods  found,  damage-feasant  may  be  distrained  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night. 

By  the  common  law  the  remedy  by  distress  was  in  general 
lost  upon  the  death  of  the  party  to  whom  it  accrued.  But 
the  king  and  corporations  aggregate  never  die ;  and  as  the 
law  authorizes  a  surviving  joint  tenant  to  act  as  if  he  had 
been  originally  the  sole  owner,  he  may  distrain  fbr  rent  or 
other  ser>'ices  accruing  in  the  lifetime  of  his  companion. 

The  statutes  of  32  H.  VIII.  c.  37.  and  3  and  4  W.  IV. 
c.  42,  have  extended  the  remedy  by  distress  to  husbands 
and  executors  in  respect  of  rent  accruing  due  to  their 
deceased  wives  or  testators.    [Rent.] 

No  distress  can  be  taken  for  more  than  six  years'  arrears 
of  rent ;  nor  can  any  rent  be  claimed  where  non-payment 
has  been  acquiesced  in  for  twenty  years,  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  27. 
V,  In  what  place  a  distreu  can  be  made. — The  remedy 
being  given  in  respect  of  property,  not  of  the  person,  a  dis- 
tress i&r  rent  or  oAef  Berrioe  oouid  at  commoQ  law  be 
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tnkisn  ontk  upon  tbe  laud  (diarged  tLerevitli,  aud  out  of 
irbiofa  BucL  nxu  or  aan^ieeB  vet«  aid  to  issue 

Bat  th»  xostTiction  did  not  applj  to  the  king,  who  might 
difitrun  upon  any  landf  which  were  in  the  artt^  occupation 
of  his  tanant,  either  at  the  time  of  the  distress  or  when  the 
laiit  beaune  due. 

The  iiuiiijil  iim  of  a  aiiiular  power  bv  other  lords  was 
considefed  opproasiye,  and  it  was  ordaiuea  by  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge,  that  no  one  ihould  make  distress  for  any  cause 
out  of  his  fee,  exoept  the  king  and  his  ministers  thereunto 
ipfiriiHj  authorised.  The  privilege  of  distraining  in  all 
landfr  occupied  br  the  partr  chargeable,  is  communicated 
hy  22  Gar.  IL  c.  6';  26  Geo.  ILL  c  87;  30  Geo.  IIL  c  50;  and 
34  Geo.  IIL  c.  75,  to  the  purchasers  of  certam  crown  rents. 

At  eommDn  law  if  the  tenant  or  any  other  person  seeing 
the  lord  or  his  bailiff  come  to  distrain  for  rent  or  other 
aervioe,  drove  the  cattle  away  from  the  land  holdeu,  they 
mic^  be  distrained  off  the  land.  Not  so  when  the  catile  with- 
out being  driven  went  off  before  the}*  were  actually  taken, 
though  the  lord  or  bailiflf  saw  the  cattle  upon  the  land 
(which  fur  some  purposes  is  a  (instructive  possession). 
Nor  if  afier  the  '\'iew  the  catile  were  removed  far  any  other 
purpooe  than  that  of  preventing  a  distress.  On  the  other 
ttand*  cattle  of  which  the  lord  or  bailiff  has  no  view  whiUt 
iher  are  on  the  land,  although  the  tenant  drove  them  off 
purposely  to  avoid  a  distress,  could  not  be  distrained. 

Lnder  6  Ann.  c  14.  and  11  d^o.  IL  o.  19,  where  a  lessee 
fraudulently  or  clandestinely  canies  off  his  goods  in  order 
to  prevent  a  distress,  the  landlord  may  within  five  days 
afterwards  distrain  them  as  if  they  had  still  continued  on 
the  demised  pr^nises ;  provided  they  have  not  been  ilfona 
/kie^  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

Aud  by  the  7th  section  of  the  latter  statute,  «here  any 
^oods  fraudulently  and  dandestinely  carried  away  by  any 
tenant  or  lessee,  or  any  person  aiding:  therein,  shall  be  put 
iu  any  hovae  or  other  place,  locked  up  or  otherwise  secured, 
«o  as  to  nrbveEUt  such  goods  from  being  distrained  for  rent, 
the  landlord  or  his  bailiff  may,  in  tlM  day  time,  with  the 
aMMSlaiwp  of  the  oootiMe  or  peace  officer  (and  in  case  of  a 
llweUii^-lioase.  oath  being  also  fiat  made  of  a  reasonable 
grottsd  to  auifiect  fkat  sndli  goods  ate  therein),  break  open 
and  enter  into  sudii  bouse  or  place,  and  take  such  goods 
fur  the  aroean  of  rent,  as  he  or  they  might  have  done  if 
such  goods  had  been  put  in  an  open  fidd  or  place. 

To  entitle  the  landlord  to  follow  the  goods,  the  removal 
must  have  taken  place  after  the  rent  became  due,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  a  distress.  It  is  not  however  neces- 
sary- that  a  distress  should  be  in  progress,  or  eien  contem- 
plated. Nor  need  the  remoi-al  be  clandestine.  Although 
the  goods  be  removed  openly,  yet  if  goods  sufficient  to 
feaiisfy  the  arrears  are  not  kit  upon  the  premises  and  the 
lajidlurd  is  turned  over  to  the  barren  remedy  by  action, 
the  removal  is  fraudulent  and  the  provisions  of  these  sla- 
tut««  may  be  resorted  to.  These  provisions  apply  to  the 
good»  of  the  tenant  only.  The  goods  of  a  stranger  or  of 
au  under-tenant  may  be  removed  at  any  time  before  they 
ajv  iuttually  distrained  upon,  and  cannot  be  followed. 

Where  two  doses  are  let  by  separate  demises  and  separate 
rents,  thoui^b  such  demises  be  made  at  the  same  time  and 
are  eien  contained  in  the  same  deed,  a  distress  cannot  be 
talen  in  oue  dose  lor  both  rents. 

If  a  rent-charge  or  rent-scrvioe  also  issue  out  of  land 
which  is  in  the  hands  or  separate  possession  of  two  or  more 
perMMM,  a  distress  may  bo  taken  mr  the  whole  rent  upon 
thepoaaesBioii  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  lord  may  enter  a  bouse  to  distrain  if  the  outer  door 
be  open,  although  there  be  other  sufficient  goods  out  of  the 
houMf.  It  is  not  lawful  to  break  open  outer  doors  or  gates ; 
bat  if  the  outer  door  be  open,  an  inner  door  may  be  forced! 
Abd  wbcsw  the  lord  having  distrained  is  forcibly  expelled, 
Le  may  break  open  outer  doors  or  gates  in  order  to  retake 
the  difttTBH.  If  a  window  be  open,  a  distress  within  reach 
betaken  out  aiiL 

At  cuaaoa  law  a  distress  might  be  taken  for  rent  in  a 
or  other  highway  being  within  the  land  demised. 
hui  DOW.  by  iLe  statute  of  Marlbhdge,  private  persons  are 
iiH-OffkOM  to  take  d«tresaes  in  the  highway.  Tbu  statute 
•f'VMS  ottit  u,  fliisiiasn  for  rent  or  for  aervioes  and  not  to 
tul.  Nor  di«a  the  alatai«  make  the  distma  absolutely 
\wA  ^  tiiou^  the  leant  May  lawfully  reseue  catUe  dis- 
KauMrfi  ifiUM  Aa«hv^,«vmaybnBghisaelunonthecasa 
"1^  thejitui,^  yet  d  hm  htm^  tntpui  Qt  ttplnm,  it 


No  rent  em  be  rBserred  ont  of  aa  mmpoteal  lieredits 
ment;  and  therefore  at  common  law  the  lord  eonld  &•: 
distrain  for  lesDX  in  a  place  in  which  the  tenant  hmd  mer>..T 
an  incorporeal  right — as  a  right  of  eomn^n.     By  1 1  (ir 
IL  c.  19,  s.  8,  landlords  are  enabled  to  take  a  distress  f 
rent  upon  cattle  bdonging  to  their  tenants  iaeding  \iy. 
any  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  land  demise-i 
But  in  cases  not  within  this  enactment,  the  rule  of  the  cucj- 
mon  law  apphes;  and  therefore  upon  a  demise  of  a  wLl*: 
and  the  appurtenances,  with  liberty  to  land  and  load  go^-  \ 
the  landlord  cannot  distnin  the  tenants  barges  lying  oppo> 
site  and  attadied  to  the  wharl 

VL  Mode  of  making  a  dutreBs. — ^A  distress  may  be  mal 
either  by  the  party  lumself  or  his  aeent,  and  as  distresses .:. 
manors  were  commonly  made  by  Uie  bailiff  of  the  mao'  < 
any  agent  authorized  to  distrain  is  called  a  bailiffl  7u 
authority  given  to  the  bailiff  is  usually  in  writing,  and  i- 
then  called  a  warrant  of  distress ;  but  a  verbal  author:} 
and  even  the  subsequent  adc^tion  of  the  act  by  the  part) . » 
whose  behalf  the  distress  is  made,  is  suffident.  In  ord^: 
that  the  distrainee  may  know  what  is  induded  in  the  (..v 
tress,  an  inventory  of  the  goods  should  be  ddivered,  accv/in- 
panied,  in  the  case  of  a  distress  for  rent,  by  a  notice  sutr  i 
the  object  of  the  distress,  and  informing  the  tenant  tL:i: 
unless  the  rent  and  changes  be  paid  within  five  da>i,  tu 
goods  and  chattels  will  be  sold  according  to  law.  This  n  ^ 
tice  is  required  by  2  W.  &  M.,  sess.  L  c  5,  s.  2,  which  enacN 
'  that  where  any  goods  shall  be  distrained  for  rent  due  up  : 
any  demise,  lease,  or  contract,  and  the  tenant  or  owner  c 
the  goods  shall  not,  within  five  days  next  after  such  diitn's* 
taken,  and  notice  thereof  with  the  cause  of  such  tak.u^. 
left  at  the  chief  mansion  house,  or  other  most  notor.i>-j> 
place  on  the  premises^  replevy  the  same,  with  sufCnen: 
security  to  be  given  to  the  sheriff, — that  after  such  disUf>« 
and  notice  and  expiration  of  the  five  days,  the  person  dis- 
training shaU  and  may,  with  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff,  or 
with  the  omstable  of  the  places  cause  the  goods  to  be  ap- 
praised by  two  sworn  appraisers*  and  after  such  appraw^ 
ment  may  sell  the  goods  distratiied  towards  aatisfiurtion  •/ 
the  rent,  and  of  the  charges  of  distress,  appraisement,  ar.d 
sale,  leaving  any  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  under- 
sheriff^  or  constable,  for  the  owner's  use.' 

At  common  law,  goods  distrained  were;  within  a  reasos- 
able  time,  to  be  removed  to  and  confined  in  an  endosunr 
called  a  pound,  which  is  either  a  pound  covert,  i.  e.  a  com* 
plete  enclosure,  or  a  pound  overt,  an  encloBU2«  sufficiently 
open  to  enable  the  owner  to  see,  and,  if  necessary,  to  fetti 
the  distress,  the  former  being  proper  for  goods  easily  rt- 
moved  or  injured,  the  latter  for.  cattle;  and  by  S  and  t 
Will.  IV.  c.  69,  s.  4,  pei-sons  impounding  cattle  or  annsait 
in  a  common  open  or  close  pound,  o;*  in  enclosed  ground, 
are  to  supply  them  wiih  food,  &c.,  the  value  of  which  ihf\ 
may  recover  from  the  owner.  By  11  Gea"  U.  c.  li, 
s.  10,  goods  distrained  for  any  kind  of  rent  may  be  lu- 
pounded  on  any  part  of  the  tenant's  ground,  to  reros^% 
there  five  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  u 
bo  sold,  unless  sooner  replevied.  The  landlord  is  not  h>*' 
ever  bound  to  remove  the  goods  immediately  after  the  eip.- 
ration  of  the  five  days ;  he  is  allowed  a  reasonahle  time  kt 
selling.  After  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  he  is  a  trt»- 
passer  if  he  retain  the  goods  on  the  premises  without  ip^ 
express  assent  of  the  tenant,  which  assent  is  general'^ 
given  in  writing. 

The  1  and  2  Ph.  &  M^  c  12,  requires  that  no  diitre^^ 
of  cattle  be  removed  out  of  the  hundred,  exeept  to  a  pouD-l 
overt  in  the  same  cotmty,  not  above  three  miles  fi^^m  tl.^ 
place  where  such  distress  is  taken,  and  that  no  cattle  • ' 
other  goods  distrained  at  one  time  be  impounded  in  sever-, 
places,  whereby  the  owner  would  be  obliged  to  sue  out  sc\t 
ral  replevins. 

The  2  WilL  &  Mary,  sess.  1,  e.  5,  s.  3»  directs  that  corr. 
grain,  or  hay  distrained  be  not  removed,  to  the  damage  « f 
the  earner,  out  of  the  pla<5e  where  the  same  shall  be  fuu-  \ 
or  seized,  but  be  kept  there  until  replevied  or  sold ;  a  . 
11  Geo.  IL  c.  19,  which  gives  a  distress  for  rent-sen  ft 
upon  growing  crops,  directs,  ss.  8  and  9,  that  they  shall  i  r 
cut,  gathered,  and  laid  up,  when  ripe,  in  the  barn  or  otl.«.- 
proper  place  on  such  premises,  or  if  none,  then  in  some 
other  bam,  &c.,  to  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  and  4« 
near  aa  may  be  to  the  premises,  giving  notice  within  osc 
week  of  ihe  place  where  such  crops  are  deposited:  and  if 
the  tenant,  his  executors,  &c.,  at  any  time  before  the  crvps 
diitxiiDed  art  ripe  and  cut»  pay  or  tciid«r  the  ranW  coatsi 
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pani!k4  with  the  n'jnh-nest  coast  of  Ireland,  obtaiiied  br 
Cupiuui  A.  Vj'hl,  R  N^  during  the  eMeusive  K»i;iidir.f:*. 
iiiufle  by  that  ofli»er  in  tl.t^  buxuiuer  of  1  ?•  U»,  *»  hil*»t  in  seafh 
of  Aitkin*»  R'K'k,  »t;re  placed  in  L!«»  hsindb,  when  be  1  'Uiid 
arnoriK  tltem  tk<.'venil  t(>ecimeiih  of  the  sheU  of  a  te&^ta^ouu^ 
aniiiiai,  w  hirh  proved  to  be  Ibe  DnUalium  subuiatum  of  Deir 
huyc»«  and  i<lenticiil  viih  the  Madeira  Bperimeiiik,  tbe  on!} 
points  of  difference  being  a  paler  hue.  and  an  almost  toial 
abbence  of  tbe  confetnclioD  Dear  the  orifice,  tbe  fcirmer  btring. 
a4  Mr.  Berkeley  obnerrei.  fjxacUy  bucb  as  miirbt  be  ex- 
pected from  tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  B]eciefc  in  a  b^zber  laij- 
tude,  and  tbe  latter  bo  variable  as  not  to  ibrov  any  djubt 
on  its  specific  identity.  Ua\iuir  pre\iuufc>ly  been  conTiij't-d, 
from  Mr.  Lowe'b  specimen,  tbat  ibe  annual  nas  not  a  Jjen- 
taitum,  but  an  Annelid,  Mr.  Berkeley  reque»i«d  Cbp'ain 
Vidal  to  prebene  in  bpirit  during  tbe  foilowing  summer,  Mh»:'A 
operations  on  tbe  bank  were  to  be  resumed,  nbateier  aiu- 
tnals  be  should  procure  alive  in  sounding,  and.  if  pjs^.ble, 
tpecimena  of  the  so-called  Dentalium^  at  tbe  «^ame  t.ii.e 
noting  the  depth  at  which  they  were  taken.  Tbe  result 
Was  the  capture  of  the  shell  with  the  included  animaL  «b.vh 
enabled  Mr.  Berkeley  to  ebtabluh  tbe  genus  nan.cd  at  tLc 
liead  of  this  article.  The  animals  of  tbe  Madeira  ar>i  Bri- 
tish SDeciraeiis  proved  to  be  perfectly  identical. 

Huhils,  def)th,  4'C. — It  appears  from  Mr.  Berkeley's  f^per, 
that  the  shells  first  hanfiMl  to  him  by  Captain  Vidal  oc- 
curred in  fino  sand,  at  various  distances  from  the  coa>t.  in 
lat.  56',  at  gi-eat  depths— from  60  to  120  fathoms.     After 
speaking  of  the  animals  preser\'ed  in  spirit,  and  stating 
tuat  Captain  Vidal  noted  the  depth  at  which  each  specimeu 
was  taken,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarks  tbat  the  80-calle<l  Denta- 
Hum  did  not  occur  at  any  less  depth  than  63^  fathoms,  and 
twice  (on  one  occasion  off  St.  Kilda)  it  occurred  at  171 
fathoms.     Nothing  could  be  concluded  as  to  habit,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  shells  were  imbedded  in  the  tallow 
(with  which  the  lead  was  armed) ;  but  this  was  of  the  less 
consequence,  says  Mr.  Berkeley,  because  it  had  appeared, 
ftum  Mr.  Lowe*s  information,  that  the  animals  are  found  in 
great  numbers  together,  in  masses  of  a  conglomerate  (if  it 
may  be  so  called)  of  mud  and  various  marine  substances, 
the  broader  end  only  appearing  above  the  surface.    Mr. 
Berkeley  infers,  from  the  great  difference  in  the  diameter, 
that  the  narrow  or  posterior  end  is  gradually  absorbed  in 
the  ooune  of  growth. 

Geotrraphical  Distribution. — Madeira,  British  seas,  and 
probably  a  much  more  extensive  range. 

Placm  in  the  Animal  Series. — Mr.  Berkeley  is  of  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  that 
at  true  Dentalia^  it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Serpula ;  but 
evKlently  distinct,  in  ha\ing  an  unattached  shell  (for  thore 
is  iK>  enieoce  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  tbat  it  is  attaclied,  even 
in  in^ncyji,  ai^  especially  in  po»sese>ing  a  posterior  as  well 
•»  %^x^rs^  aperture.  He  thinks  that  other  species  of  so- 
c&!^<erl  iMntMia  m^j  be  found  to  beiong  to  the  genus  Di- 
tr^MZ.  Or*  at  ka*t,  he  olr^r^es,  de>es  so  belong,  viz., 
Dti^i^tum  G-jrJu4,  yi  till.  ( Dent.  ctxircUitum^  Lam.j.  Mr. 
Bcratr«ey  ll^4s  u  hi^riiy  probable  that  tlie  other  minute 
^xaja  Dentiita  «:!;  yrj\e  to  posbc^  an  animal  of  like 
■U-acture,  ti-^wh  yj^^i.\\,  e\en  in  that  case,  it  would  be 
i«qu^&*l«  k/  fihAce  iAem  m  a  dislmct  genus. 
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Example.  Ditrypa  tubuiaia,  Befkdey ;  DaUMaun  sz.  3  ..- 

latum,  De^hatesu  

DirTANY  OFCRETRlhccommon  nameof  the  w.- 

labiiite  plant  calledOnzanumlhctamnusor  A]iian.cuA  L-  - 

DiTTON.    HUMPHREY,    an    eminent    divine     : 

ma'^iematician,  was  bam  at  Salx&bory.  May  i9,  1675.      h 
vab  an  only  son;  and  maniie^ang  gCA.d  abilities  fur  1*. :\'  - 
ing.  bis  father  procured  for  him  an  excellent  pnvaie  t    .• 
ca;.on.     It  d.jes  not  appear  that  be  was  erer  at  either    • 

i  tbe  uiiiier*:lies,  a  circuuittance  owinsr,  probably,  to  it-j  ■«- 
bjious  pr.nc.ples  of  hi*  parents^    Contrary,  it  is  an<it.r*i-  ■ 

j  iu  b.s  own  iLcUnatun,  but  in  conformity  with  his  la  i-x-r  i 

J  Wishes  btr  chose  the  prof«»»ivn  of  ibevlugr ;  and  be  L  .-  i 
a  D.^-sent.r.g  pulpit  for  se\eial  years  at  Tunbndge  wiiii  gn  -: 

'  cre»irl  :*:jd  ii*<'folr.e*s. 

)  His  collet  It  uti.»n  being  delicate,  and  the  restraints  of  L.' 
father's  auihoniy  being  removed— he  also  havmg  marr  •  i 
at  Tuiibridje — bebtgan  to  think  of  turning  his  taleii:>  ir  "  ■ 
an.tber  chance).  Ui.«  ma*bemaUcal  attainments  hii  v. 
E*.r.«ri  for  him  the  frend-Lip  of  Mr.  Whiston  and  i>r 
H-nis,  they  msde  hiia  knovin  to  Sir  Isaac  NewT«  n.  M 
w^.m  he  »a*  grea I ly esteemed,  and  by  whu5>e  recomuicr  i 
ti  n  a- i  ir.rii.ence  he  was  elected  mathematical  nia-ter  ..: 
CT.:ist%  Hospital.  This  oftice  he  held  during  the  n-^i  ; 
L*»  l.ie,  wh.'b,  however,  was  but  short,  as  he  died  la  K  '.. 
in  the  401  h  }ear  u!  h.s  a^e. 

Dition  \ia*  highl)  e>teemed  amongst  his  friend^ :    rr 
great  exfjeciation*  were  entertained  that  he  would  h. . 

E roved  one  of  the  n^j-jt  erLJcent  men  of  his  time.      Il- 
owever  attained  a  hi^h  decree  of  celebrity,  and  puM*'* '  .• 
'  several  works  and  papers  of  considerable  value,  of  wl.i  L 
the  followinu  list  contains  the  prmcipal. 

1.  On  the  Tangents  of  Curves,  &c.,  'Phil.  Trans-,' vol.  J  :. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Catoptrics,  in  the  *  ri.l 
Trans.'  for  1705  ;  from  whence  it  was  copied  and  reprint  i 
in  the  *  Acta  Eruditorum,'  1707. 

3.  General  Laws  of  Nature  and  Motion,  8vo.  1705.  AV  I- 
fius  mentions  this  work,  and  says  that  it  illustrates  a:  -i 
renders  easy  the  writings  of  Galileo,  Huygens,  and  tu. 
•  Principia'  of  Newton. 

4.  An  Institution  of  Fluxions,  containing  the  first  Pr.i.- 
ciples.  Operations,  and  Applications  of  that  admirable 
Method,  as  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  8vo.  17U6. 

5.  In  1709  he  published  the  '  Synopsis  Algebraica*  v>f 
John  Alexander,  with  many  additions  and  corrections, 

6.  His  '  Treatise  on  Perspective'  was  published  in  1712. 
In  this  work  he  explained  the  principles  of  that  art  mailu^ 
matically ;  and  besides  teaching  the  methods  then  gene- 
rally practised,  gave  the  first  hints  of  the  new  method,  al,tr- 
wards  enlarged  upon  and  improved  by  Dr.  Brook  Tayl.r, 
and  which  was  published  in  the  year  1715. 

7.  In  1714  Mr.  Ditton  published  several  pieces,  both 
theological  and  mathematical,  particularly  his  '  Discour^o 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Cnrist'  and  the  '  New  Law  ^if 
Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Ascent  of  Liquids,  :n 
exact  Geometrical  Figures,  between  two  nearly  contigu  u> 
Surfaces.'  To  this  was  annexed  a  tract  to  demonstrate  ti.c 
impossibility  of  thinking  or  perception  being;  the  result  c  f 
any  combination  of  the  parts  of  matter  and  motion :  a  suIh 
jcct  which  was  much  agitated  about  that  time.  To  th  s 
work  was  also  added  an  advertisement  from  dim  and  Mr 
Whiston  concerning  a  method  for  discovering  the  loi.j;j- 
tude,  which  it  seems  they  had  published  about  half  a  vio; 
before.  This  attempt  probably  cost  our  autbor  his  life ;  iwC 
though  it  was  approved  and  countenanced  by  Sir  h.i^^: 
Newton  before  it  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Longiiu*ie. 
and  the  method  has  since  been  successfully  put  in  pract.  c 
in  finding  the  longitude  between  Paiis  and  Vienna,  y*: 
that  board  determined  against  it.  Tbe  disapj^Intmc:  s 
together  with  some  ridicule  (particularly  in  some  >er-^^ 
written  by  Dean  Swift),  so  far  affected  his  health,  thai  ti- 
died in  the  ensuing  year,  1715 

In  the  account  of  Mr.  Ditton,  prefixed  to  the  G^n\  :. 
translation  of  his  discourse  on  the  Resurrection,  it  ii  ski.  '. 
that  he  had  published,  in  his  own  name  only,  apoiiicr 
method  for  finding  the  lonmtudc;  but  tliis  Mr.  Wlu^i  ^ 
denied.  However,  Raphael  Len,  a  learned  Jew^  who  b.:  I 
studied  under  Leibnitz,  informed  the  German  e.Utyr  tL  a; 
he  well  knew  that  Ditton  and  Leibnita  bad  ^nade  a  didiue  i- 
tion  of  a  machine  w^hich  he  had  invented  for  thaX  pur|KEsc\ 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  mechanism  eonstruclol  witfi  m^i^iv 
wheels  like  a    lock,  and  that  LeibniU  h^hlj  appivxcd 
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of  it  for  land  use,  but  doubted  whether  it  would  answer 
on  shipboard,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  ship. 

DIUEETIC^I  are  agents  which  augment  the  urinaxr  se- 
cretion and  facilitate  its  expulsion  from  the  bladder.  They 
^onstituie  an  extensive  class  of  substances  which,  however, 
are  very  uncertain  in  their  action,  and  require  to  be  varied 
7cry  frequently  on  account  of  the  effects  which  their  long 
continued  use  produces  on  the  stomach  and  digestive  func- 
tion. The  uncertainty  of  their  operation  is  owing  probably 
less  to  causes  inherent  in  them  than  to  our  wantof  acquoint- 
anoe  with  or  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  influ- 
enco  their  action*  Some  writers  disavow  their  belief  in 
the  existenoe  of  a  distinct  class  of  substances  entitled  to 
be  callea  diuretacSt  considering  them  as  mere  general  sti- 
mulants ;  but  such  a  view  is  inadmissible,  as  man^  of  them, 
far  from  heinz  stimulants,  are  decidedly  sedative,  while 
some  of  the  feelings  which  cause  diuresis,  such  as  fear  or 
terror,  and  the  external  application  of  cold,  are  likewise  se- 
dative in  their  effects  on  the  system. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  or  account  fbr  their  mode  of 
action,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys,  Vis.,  pot  only  to  remove  from  the 
body  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  fluid  contents,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  great  number  of  saline  and  other  principles,  the 
retention  of  which,  for  any  considerable  time,  m  the  system, 
causes  serious  departure  from  its  healthy  state,  and  in  some 
instances  speedy  death.  Not  only  therefore  must  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  eliminated  be  in  due  pxopottion,  but  the  quality 
or  chemical  constitutlcin  of  it  must  also  be  of  a  proper  kind. 
Any  variation  in  these  conditions  requires  the  interference 
of  medicine  to  rocti^  ft.  In  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
this  object,  it  mult  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  systdin,  sometimes  an  acid  diathesis  predomi- 
nates, sometimes  isii  alValine.  l*he  ftieans  which  we  employ 
to  attain  our  object  linay  be  cHssiAed  according  to  their  pri- 
mary modes  of  action  on  the  8>-stcm.  Some  are  stimulant, 
such  as  gamboge,  cytisus  scoparius,  alcohol,  spiritus  tetheris 
nitrici,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  Some,  again, 
are  sedative,  such  as  lactuca  vfrosa,  leontodon  taraxacum, 
digitalis,  squil,  colchicum,  &c. :  others  are  refrigerant,  of 
which  some  render  the  urine  acid,  such  as  tlie  dilute  mine- 
ral acids;  some,  on  the  opposite  hand,  render  the  urine  alka- 
line, such  as  the  carbonate  of  potass,  acetate,  tartrate  and 
bitartrate  of  potass ;  while  certain  saline  diuretics  do  not 
render  it  either  acid  or  alkaline,  such  lb  nitrate  of  potass, 
bichlorate  of  soda,  &c. 

The  more  acrid  diuretics  seem  to  act  upon  the  lower 
sphere  of  life,  or  what  may  be  considered  the  vegetative 
system,  such  as  the  cellular  tissue,  the  fatty  structures,  and 
the  internal  mucous  coats,  the  secretion  of  which  they  ren- 
der thinner  as  well  as  more  abundant,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  interfere  much  with  the  assimilative  process  as  well  as 
with  thAt  of  digestion,  even  when  given  in  small  doses ;  and 
hence  arises  the  im{X)5sibility  of  prolonging  their  employ- 
ment beyon4  a  very  limited  time.  Whatever  be  the  agent 
we  select  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that,  to  cause  a  diu- 
retic effect,  the  substance  should  be  decomposed ;  but  it  is 
important  tO  remember  that,  when  saline  diuretics  are  de- 
composed, the  alkali  is  carried  to  the  kidneys  as  the  emunc- 
tory  by  which  it  is  to  be  ejected  from  the  system,  and  hence 
their  use  speedily  renders  the  urine  alkaline,  which,  when  in 
a  high  degree,  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  system  gene- 
rally, and  to  the  bladder  and  urinary  passa^s  in  particular. 

Numerous  as  ore  the  agents  termed  diuretics,  none  of 
them  win  act  as  such  unless  the  patient  be  under  certain 
conditions.  If  a  very  inflammatory  state  of  the  system 
exist,  no  article  will  act  as  a  diuretic  till  this  be  lessened, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  employing  venesection  and  saline 
cathartics  before  administering  any  of  the  class  of  diuretics ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  colchicum  is  perhaps  the 
best  to  begin  with.  Even  such  inflammation  as  exists  in 
some  forms  of  dropsy  must  be  removed  by  antiphlogistic 
means  before  diuretics  will  have  a  beneficial  effect.  (Black- 
wall  on  iir(^>^.) 

When  a  very  great  quontiihr  of  fluid  is  present  in  the  body, 
some  of  it  must  be  carried  off  by  other  means  before  diuretics 
can  act,  as  the  absorbents  under  such  circumstances  do  not 
famish  a  supply  to  the  kidneys-^the  activity  of  absorption 
being  always  m  an  averse  r]^tio  to  the  smaltness  of  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  present  (MwendieO  If  there  be  great  general 
debility  of  the  system,  and  particularly  of  the  absorbents,  itiis 
state  must  be  obyiated  either  by  the  exlulji^ion  of  tonics  pre- 
vious to  Qf  aleng  with  »#  <Uuxetip  ^emedif^s.  {<Aitly»  &o^  fff 


the  saline  dtivetics,  which  are  susceptible  of  decomposition, 
will  act,  if  any  considerable  catharsis  be  ffoing  on,  and  hence 
that  action,  if  arising  from  other  causes,  should  be  moderated 
or  checked ;  and  core  should  be  taken  not  to  exhibit  such  of 
them  as  arc  also  purgatives  in  such  doses  as  to  act  upon  the 
bowels.  This  observation  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the 
exhibition  of  a  single  purgative  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  diuretics,  as  this  is  often  beneficial,  or  to  forbid  their 
occ^wional  use  when  required  to  obviate  particular  symptoms. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  if  the  patient  be  kept  very 
warm,  the  action  will  more  probably  be  directed  to  the  skin 
than  to  the  kidneys ;  hence  the  patient  should  not,  if  possible, 
remain  in  bed ;  the  medicines  should  be  given  during  the  day, 
and  the  air  of  the  apartment  should  be  cool,  and  the  clothing 
light.  Indeed  cold  itself  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  some- 
times succeeds  where  every  other  fails.  The  drinking  of 
diluents  likewise  promotes  the  action  of  the  kidneys :  it  is 
therefore  unwise  as  well  as  cruel  to  withhold  water  from  drop- 
sical patients.    [Diluents.] 

DIVAN.    [DiwAN.] 

DIVERGENCY.  DIVERGENT.    [CJonvkrgent.] 

DIVERS,  OOLY'MBIDiE,  a  family  of  swimming  birds 
(Natatores),  having  a  smooth,  straight,  compressed,  and 
pointed  bill. 

Willughby  assigned  the  family  a  place  in  his  fifth  section 
(* whole-footed  birds, with  shorter  legs'),*  under  the  name  of 
*  Douchers  or  Loom,  called  in  Latine  Colymbi*  and  he 
divided  them  into  *  cloven-footed  Douckers  that  have  no 
tails,*  the  Grebes,  and  tho  *  whole-footed  Douckers  with 
tails,*  the  true  Divers.  The  following  is  Willughby*s  de- 
scription '  of  Douckers  in  ^neral.'  *  Douckers  have  narrow- 
straight,  sharp-pointed  bills,  small  heads,  and  also  smal) 
Wings ;  their  legs  situate  backwards,  near  the  tail,  for  quick 
swimming  and  easier  diving;  broad  flat  legs,  bv  which  note 
Uiey  are  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  birds ;  broad 
claws,  like  human  naild.  Of  these  Douckers  there  are  two 
kinds ;  the  first  is  of  such  as  are  cloven-footed,  but  fin-toed^ 
bavine  lateral  naembranes  all  along  the  sides  of  their  toes, 
and  that  want  the  tail :  the  second  is  of  those  that  are 
whole-footed  and  caudate,  which  do  nearly  approach  to 
those  birds  we  call  TrtdactyUs,  that  Want  the  back  toe. 
These  are  not  without  good  reason  called  Douckers,  for  that 
they  dive  much,  and  continue  long  under  water,  as  soon  as 
thev  are  up  dropping  down  again.' 

Kay,  in  his  'Synopsis,'  armngea  the  cloven-footed  and 
whole-footed  Colymbi,  Grebes,  and  Divers,  under  his  *  Pal- 
mipedes tetradactylffi  diglto  postico  soluto,  et  prim6  rostro 
recto  angusto  acuto,  brachyptersd  et  Urinatrices,  ColvmH 
dictas.*    He  also  includes  the  genus  Mergutus.    [AnK.j 

LinnsBus  placed  both  the  Divers,  properly  so-called,  and 
the  Grebes  under  his  genus  Colymbus,  which  stands  in  his 
system  under  the  order  Anseres,  between  the  genera 
Phaeton  (tropic  birds)  and  Lams  (gulls). 

Pennant  followed  Brisson  in  separating  the  Grebes  fironi 
the  Divers.  The  first  he  placed  next  to  Sie  Coots,  and  Im- 
mediately before  the  Avosets;  and  the  Divers  between  the 
Guillemots  and  the  GuUs. 

Under  the  term  •  Plongeurs  ou  Brauiht/pteres*  Cuvier 
arranges  those  Palmipedes,  *  a  part  of  which  have  some 
relation  to  the  T^ater-tiens,  The  legs  placed  more  back- 
ward than  in  any  of  the  other  birds,  render  walking  a 
difficult  operation,  and  oblige  them,  when  on  land,  to  keep 
themselves  in  a  vertical  position.  As  the  greater  port  Of 
them  are,  besides,  bad  fhers,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them 
cannot  fly  at  all  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  wings, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  almost  exclusively  attached  io  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  In  aiccordance  with  this  destination 
their  plumage  is  more  close-set,  and  sometimes  it  even 
offers  a  smooth  Surface  and  silver?  hue.  They  swimi  under 
the  water,  aiding  themselves  witn  their  #ingS.  nearly  us  if 
they  werd  fins.  Their  giizard  Is  sufficiently  muscular, 
their  ceeca  are  moderate,  and  they  have  each  a  peculiar 
muscle  on  each  side  of  their  lower  larynx.*  The  following 
are  the  genera  comprehended  under  this  ftmilv  by  Cuvier : 
— the Grtf5e*, Brisson:  (Pocfifc^^p*, Latham ;  Co/ywftu*, Bris- 
son and  Illiger).  Tne  Divers  {Plongeofis),  properlv  so- 
called  (Mergus,  Brisson;  Colymbus,  Latham;  BuayteSt 
Illiger).  The  Guillemots  {Vria,  Brisson  and  Illiger).  the 
Auks  {Pingotdns),  Alea  of  linnaus.    The  Penguins  (ATcw- 

*  WlfiafYibv  obiert«l.  *  Unddt  the  okmt  of  <i>Ao/«  or  vl-Jbottd  v«  compriM 
loaftbifdt  wMeh  tevA  fnAtS  thd*  Id**  SIvlMS.  Mil  MeOiBnB^t  ipp^miAat 
OD  each  lidet    such  ars  tomo  of  Uia  Diver*  or  Loom.    Th«io  might  raor« 
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eholt),  ApUtwA/M  of  Foreler,  coniiisliDi^  of  the  lub^nera 
jptenoifytet,  Cuvier;    Cakirrhaeiet,  Brisson;   and  SpAe- 

Temminck  p1mc«i  the  Grebei  (Potkeep*)  next  to  the 
Pkataroptt.U  the  end  of  his  fourleeoth  order,  the  Pinna- 
tipetUt,  or  ftn-footed  birds;  and  the  Divert  {Colymbu*, 
iktham),  betweenthe  P^A'canf  and  the  GuiUerno'  ""  "^  " 
lUlecnth  order,  the  Pitmipedet. 

Mr.  Vigors  makes  his  fifth  order  of  biids  (Natatores) 
comprise  the  followiog  families — 

Anatida,  Leach. 
CoiymbidiF,  Leach. 

PelrcaiiidiF.  Leach. 
Larida,  Leach. 
3r,  with  reference  lo  the  typical  groups  — 

Snrmat  group. 
Wiih   »hort  »ingii,  which  are  Rnaringlj) -,  ,      ij^ 
ftatherri.  end  uiil,  ft-et  placed  behind   ^^A^i^ 
cquipniM;  of  the  body  .  .  -J  ' 

Abfrranl  group. 
With   lonecr   and   ircll- feathered   vingi,\  Pilecanidte. 
and  feet  raperially  placed  wilhio  the  equi-  Zorioliff. 
poiie  of  the  bodj    .  .  .  -I  Anatidie 

H)-  ciRMideri  the  genua  Mergu*,  of  Linnsui.  Ihe  species 
of  which  carry  the  powers  of  swimmiDg  and  diving  to  the 
freali^  extent,  makiog   use  of  their  wings  also  in  their 

tm^ress  through  the  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
ilitif.Z  aconilrained  anil  embarrassed  mode  of  walking, 
in  ci'-ase«u£n>^  of  the  backward  posilion  of  the  legs,  as 
lirm;:=g  the  paisage  from  the  Anatida  to  the  Coiyrnbidie. 
*  Hke  di»tincti*elj  marked  character,'  writes  Mr.  Vigors,  in 
his  paper  '  on  the  natorai  affinities  that  connect  the  orders 
acd  £ua.l.ei  of  bird&'*'of  the  lubaled  hind  loe.  which  prevails 
am-.n^  the  Utter  gmups  of  the  familj'  wc  have  just  quitted, 
tt.ri'i-.a  cs  lo  Pcidicfpt,  Latham,  that  commences  the 
tKulv  of  C'-lirnbid/r.  where  the  name  character  is  strongly 
dereviccd.  Tiie  li.feren'-e  between  the  bills  of  the  types 
t4  ihae  tw.>  far:i;;.es  is  nftened  down  by  the  intervention 
of  That  ,f,l/rrfuj.  which  is  intermediate  between  the  broad 
an-i  iraTfnaX  \r.\\  of  Anat  and  tbe  narrow  and  sharp- 
po'r.^H  b  ^i  -)f  PyAcep*.  This  last  genus,  in  conjunction 
w.:j  Ct-/-.u,vt.  Linn^  Crom  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the 
cjiiwwjrv-.n  frf  ibe  fr«t.  cotnpowa  tbe  family  of  tbe  Colym- 
4--*f.  rr,«e  two  weli-known  erDUps,  difftring  but  little 
■m.-j'.^  'h.>a3eiies  in  external  characters,  form  one  of  lho% 
*nr-aM  ^rv^ps  if  tbe  order  where  a  deficiency  is  exhibilcd 
ji  M*  J.  •mtrn  -A  Il:zht  by  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  and 
.n  '.-.«  ^i-...;y  ',f  waiking  by  the  backward  position  of  their 
j^j*  T.-.e-i«  'ie£'-;«ncie»  in  the  groups  before  us 
p^-'.Mtfd  for  by  their  capability  of  remaining  for  a  length 
4f  '.,n^  ^r.'ler  water,  and  hy  their  superior  wucrs  of  diving. 
fir  \nm  latter  purpose  the  structure  both  of  their  wiiigH 
>n<t  -^9  M  admirably  adapteil;  the  former  by  their  strength 
•M-M.-.it  ;:-*!»  aa  oars  uoder  water,  and  by  their  brevity 
not  .nierte.::.^  w.ih  their  proiniesB;  the  latter  by  thcii 
WW}"— 'd  acid  tbarpeiied  edge  offering  no  resistance  t( 
tiu-  tf^T  ■*  ~c.f^  are  drawn  up  to  effect  the  stroke  which 
•r-%»i»rTi^  '^le  m-.'er&ents  of  the  bird.  From  their  supe- 
rwitf  n  t.vax  •hanriers  and  powers,  the  birds  themselves 
■,nt»  ih'ni-H  fiv  tra'l''-n^'  the  name  of  Divert.  In  these 
iw^  <■  liar*  -wi  may  M'trrve  tbcm  to  be  united  with  tho 
A-'--i-r  vwrti  tiifj-erti  them,  and  fit>m  which  they  are 
-:,  *«>■  (ri«niM  Sy  ),'<  pretence  of  the  hind  toe,  con- 
«yr>~i«  \r~.-  v.;  4e^  'jeDi  in  tbe  ftmily  lo  which  we  now 
jr-  .«-'i  M.-  \  .rJCS  laen  gi^es  on  to  ihe  Auks  (Akad<r), 
t  .j-'i  1*  mf  ."T^  -1  Beans  of  the  genus  Uria  [Guh-lehotJ. 
—  *-.v  m-- --'^ri  ai  tbe  Co/yMMMof  Linnnus,  and  from 
**.  '  1  I  uu  Mw^  MTpanted  chiefly  on  account  of  ihe  tri- 
'_ .  n  -.vt  f'*^»aii:'n  of  its  foot.  This  eh»r»cter  dis- 
'.-  T'  .-M*  tije  gTMlerpart  of  the  Akadn,  a  family  which, 
•  mr.-.-.rjD  vo  Crta  and  Alea,  contains,  according  to  Mr. 
.<  «  -.   Vje  genus  Aptenodi/let  of  Linnvtis. 

if  ^.^mr^v,  in  bit  Haoual,  makes  the  Co/ymfitd*  (Ptnn- 
f.'-r't  »  h-acJt^pAret,  Cav-,  L'nnalortt.  Viedlol),  the  first 
'.  '  ■  y  -•j'  Kith  order  of  birds,  £>•*  Palmipidet,  Nata- 
,^.^  f  '.  trr  Bcd  Vwillal;  and  the  Cinuly  comprises  the 
pr-.^^  r-'.^.^^^  Latk,  Coiyti^t*  (part),  Linn.,  and   Ce- 

tt  MtmfpMoo  (ChariM  Loeian  Bonaparte) 


pedet,  and  Colymbtu  under  the  same  order  m  Itia  fitmtly 
Pygopodes. 

In  '  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,'  l\>dteept  is  pUcod  ml  the 
head  of  the  order  Nalatoret,  and  is  immediately  succeeded 
hy  Sterna  (the  Terns) :  the  position  of  CotymbuM  is  be- 
tween Peleeamit  and  Una,  which  Isst-mentitmed  gMiiis  coc 
etudes  the  order. 

CoLTIfBlDX. 

Genera.  Podiccps. 
Bill  longer  than  the  head,  robust,  slightly  compressed,  ur 
nearly  cylindrical,  subulated,  straight,  entire,  pointci : 
upper  marulible  straight,  or  hooked  at  the  point  ;  rn'tir.  ■ 
oblong,  half-closed.  IVingt  short,  tbe  three  first  gun'/i  ! 
equal  length  and  longest  Tail  none.  Toas  bordered  w.n 
large  Gmbriations ;  hallux  pinnsleil. 


idGitbt:  •umDH 


n»du<lfogti)ft1i<l 

MrGoulcI'iBrllilhUidl.tti*  lUI  mm  ■  IpHUBrn  in   Iha  Hunw  1^'  :!' 
ZnlufluJ  IMcltl]!. 

HabiU,  ^c.  The  Grebes  haunt  the  sea  as  well  as  tl.< 
rivers,  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  dive  frequentlT.  ns  - 
who  have  watched  the  Dahchick  or  Little  Grebe  (Pod.vi ;  - 
minor),  and  have  been  amused  by  its  quicUy-reiva:^ . 
plungings  well  know.  They  feed  on  smril  fishM.  ft>.^v 
crustaceans,  and  insect",  and  their  nests,  formed  of  a  U:,-' 
quantity  of  grass,  &c.,  arc  generally  placed  among  rtni^ 
and  earicet,  and  rise  and  fail  with  the  water. 

Grographieat  ditiribution.  Very  wide.  Fire  Europe^f. 
species  are  enumerated,  and  Ihe  foreign  iperies  are  \r.'v 
numerous.  The  form  seems  capable  of  adapUtioc  to  gni: 
varieties  of  climate.  In  the  'Tables' published  in  the  '  li- 
troduction  to  Fauna  Boraali-Amerieaas,'  wo  find  /Wirrf  - 
eomutm  and  Podicept  Caroiinentit  ammg  tbe  birda  wh^  .i 
Iv  winter  in  PennsylTania,  and  migrate  in  summer  ' 
Ineir  young  in  the  Fur  Countries ;  and  Podicept  mt:.  - 
fuf,  P,  nUfrieoilit,  and  P.  mmutut  in  the  list  of  sper  .  - 
common  to  the  Old  World  and  to  the  Fur  Countnes.  >I: 
Sabine  gives  a  description  of  a  matimiDdiTidual  of /^«/i<-  . 
rybrieoftit  killed  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  of  a  specimen  .  . 
Adieepr  CantHiieruit  killed  at  the  Hue  place,  both  in  s  r 
Jobu  FitDklin'i  flnt  ezpeditioi:^  and  in  Hay,  leji  -  ai  i 


In  m  (e«  Jars  it  be- 
;'-.e  <~:.t  tfMin  one  &l(le 
1  nee  iiud  filial  ihe 

rr  iz:  tHe  b^ad.  vliicb 
ii:;eciher»a*alitil>; 
r-^i   br   inctssuilU 

tJ*  «li  inio  tbe  pond. 
:■,:;  ri.->ii;  and  ahen  ii 
.['  ::^  Lpk>Q  tiie  ^ruund 
■!  1-— ,n-t  (ho  t-TiUud : 
In 


'.,  »rr.-e  iiisU.  ai.d  r..>!  the 
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u  n^cd  totieT'if;  Ibe  half-Tparlj  pannentoaf  the  per] 

and  tenninible  annuilioi  Khich  onsiitulc  the  pubr.< 
of  the  couiitr;.  and  d.-t^not  ihen-r.-ir  •iricilj  esfwi- 
vbich  the  v^-ird  ii  ma>U>  to  imfly.  The  paimtnit  of 
so  called  dlTiJends  is  mini ^l. I  i.-n  the  piatt  «f  the  ■: 
meal  by  the  bank  of  Ei;L;'^r.il.  vh.'  b  rei^ives  a  ruii.| 
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DIVINITY.    [Thkology,] 

DIVISIBILITY,  DIVISOR.  Any  number  or  fraction 
ml  111  its  of  division  by  any  other,  in  the  extended  arith- 
iiictical  sense  which  considers  parts  of  a  time  as  well  as 
t linos.  Thus  12  contains  8  a  time  and  half  a  time,  or  12 
iliM'led  by  8  gives  Ij.  The  adjective  divisible  is  never- 
Tht'lt'ss  applied^  not  to  any  number  as  compared  with  any 
oihcrr,  but  only  as  compared  with  such  numbers  as  are  con- 
taimd  a  whole  number  of  times  in  the' first.  Thus  12  is 
said  to  be  divisible  by  6,  and  is  said  to  be  not  divisible  by  8. 
Or,  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  divisible  means  *  chvi- 
silflo  without  introducing  ft*actions  into  the  result.* 

Tiie  number  of  divisors  which  any  number  admits  of  is 
f  tuud  as  follows.  Ascertain  every  prime  number  which 
Will  divide  the  given  number,  and  how  many  successive 
times  it  will  do  so.  Add  one  to  each  of  these  numbers  of 
ti  11109,  and  multiply  the  results  together.  Thus,  the  number 
:JGU  is  made  by  multiplying  together  2,  2,  2,  3,  3,  5  ;  or  is 
divisible  by  2  three  times  (3+1  =4),  by  3  twice  (2  +  1=3), 
and  by  5  once  (1  +  1  =  2).  And  4  X  3  X  2  =  24,  the  num- 
ber of  divisors  which  360  a^dmits  of.  But  among  the  24 
duisors  are  included  1  and  360. 

DIVISION,  the  process  of  ascertaining  how  many  times 
and  parts  of  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 
The  usual  arithmetical  rule  consists  in  a  continual  approxi- 
mation to  the  result  required.  We  write  underneath, — 1, 
tbf  common  process  ;  2,  that  of  which  it  is  an  abbreviation ; 
3,  a  short  summary  of  the  rationale^ 


8)23475(2934} 
IG 

8)23475(2000 
16000  900 

74 

72 

7475   30 
7200    4 

27 
24 

275 
240 

35 
32 

3 

35 
32 

3 

The  whole  contains  a  number  as  often  as  all  its  parts  put 
togofher  contain  that  number:  and 23 meaning  23,000, and 
IG  being  the  highest  multiple  of  8bolow23,  then  the  16,000, 
wliich  is  part  of  23,000,  contains  2000  eights,  and  it  is  left 
to  be  seen  how  ofien  the  remaining  7000,  and  tlie  475 
(HKiking  7475)  contain  8.  The  74  is  7400,  and  9  times  8 
being  72,  the  7200  which  is  part  of  7400,  contains  900 
eiL^hts,  and  it  is  left  to  be  seen  how  often  the  remaining  200 
wi!h  the  75  (making  275)  contains  8.  The  27  is  270,  of 
which  the  part  240  contains  30  eigbts,  and  tho  remaining 
3u  together  with  the  5  (making  35)  is  left.  Of  this,  32 
contains  4  eights,  and  the  remaining  3  does  not  contain  8 
&•)  much  as  one  time,  but  the  eighth  part  of  3  units  is  three 
tiiiios  the  eighth  part  of  a  unit,  or  J :  whence  the  answer. 

In  finding  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  times,  one  frac- 
tion is  contained  in  another,  the  following  principle  is 
apphed.  If  two  numbers  or  fractions  be  multiplied  by  any 
number,  the  number  of  times,  or  parts  of  times,  which  the 
first  contains  the  second,  is  not  altered.  Thus  7  contains 
2  just  as  14  contains  4,  or  as  21  contains  6,  &c.  If  then 
we  take  two  fractions,  such  as  f  and  j^,  it  follows  that  f  con- 
tains 1^  just  as  77  times  }  contains  77  times  A,  or  as  33  con- 
tains 14 :  that  is,  2  times  and  A  of  ^  time.  This  may  easily 
be  sliown  to  give  the  common  rule. 

The  division  of  one  decimal  fraction  by  another  presents 
a  ditllculty,  slight  indeed,  but  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
mo>t  persons  from  becomhig  expert  in  the  use  of  tables, 
'i  lie  rules  given  are  frequently  incomplete,  and  always  such 
as  \\ould  render  even  a  practised  computer  liable  to  mistake. 
Tiio  question  is  how  to  place  the  decimal  point  rightly  in 
the  result,  and  this  may  be  best  done  as  follows: — 

1.  Alter  the  dividend  or  divisor  by  annexing  ciphers, 
until  both  have  the  same  number  of  decimal  places.  This 
being  done — 

2.  Annex  as  many  ciphers  to  the  dividend,  or  take  away 
as  many  from  the  divisor  (or  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other)  as  there  are  to  be  decimal  places  in  the  result:  then 
divide  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  mark  off  the  given  number 
ol  «lecinial  places. 

Example  I.  Find  out,  to  three  decimal  places,  how  often 
•076  is  contained  in  32*  1. 

P^irststep:       '076  and  32'100. 
Second  step:   '076  and  32-100000. 

76)32100000(422368— rem.  32. 
Answer.    422*368. 


I      Example  11.     Find  out,  to  7  decimal  places,  how  often 
(what  fraction  of  a  time)  236 '5  is  contained  in  '001. 

First  step:      236*500  and  '001. 

Second  step:  236*5  and  'DO  100000;  namely,  ttca 
ciphers  struck  off  the  divisor  and  five  annexed  to  the  divi- 
dend (making  seven}. 

2365)100000(42— rem.  670. 
Answer.     '0000042. 

In  making  complicated  divisions,  it  is  much  the  shortest 
plan,  and  very  much  the  safot,  to  begin  by  forminj^  the 
first  nine  multiples  of  tho  divisor  by  continued  addition 
(forming  the  tenth  fir  proolj. 

DIVORCE  (divujlium,  a  divcrleudo,  from  diverting  or 
separating),  the  legal  separation  of  hujsband  and  wife.  Di 
vorce  is  of  two  kinds,  a  mensCt  ct  thnro^  from  bed  and  board; 
and  a  vinculo  matrinioniiy  from  the  bonds  of  the  niariiaije 
itself.  The  divorce  a  vnrn.sa  at  thoro  is  pronounced  by  tho 
spiritual  court  forcuu>cs  arising  subsequent  to  the  niarria:;-e, 
as  fox  adultery,  crucUy,  &c. :  it  does  not  diss<jlve  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  parties  cannot  contract  another  marriage. 
[Bigamy.]     In  fact  it  is  equivalent  only  to  a  i^eparation. 

The  divorce  a  vinndo  matrimojiii  can  be  obtained  in  tho 
spiritual  a)urts  for  causes  only  existing  before  the  uiarriaue, 
as  precontract,  consanguiiiity,  impotenev,  &c.  Thisdivorec 
declares  the  marriage  to  have  been  null  auvl  void,  ihe  issue 
begotten  between  the  parties  are  bastardized,  and  the  par- 
ties themselves  are  at  liberty  to  contract  marriage  with 
otliers. 

From  the  curious  document  preserved  by  Solden  (Uxor 
Ebraica,  c.  xxx.,  vol.  iii.,  845,  folio  ed.  of  his  works),  whereby 
John  de  Cameys,  in  the  rei^^n  of  Ed.  I.,  transferred  his  wile 
and  her  property  to  WilUam  Paynel ;  and  also,  from  the  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good,  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle, it  would  seem  that  in  the  early  periods  of  English  law 
a  divorce  might  be  had  by  mutual  consent ;  but  all  trace  of 
such  a  custom  is  lost.  We  know  however  (3  Salk.  Rq).  \:\^) 
that,  until  the  44th  Eliz.,  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii 
might  be  had  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  adultery  ;  but 
in  Foljambe's  case,  which  occurred  in  that  year  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  Archbishop  Bancroft,  upon  the  advice  of  divines, 
held  that  adultery  was  only  a  cause  of  divorce  d  mtfhsd  ei 
thoro. 

The  history  of  the  law  of  divorce  in  England  may  perhaps 
be  thus  satisfactorily  explained.  Marriage  being  a  contract 
of  a  civil  nature,  might  originally  be  dissolved  by  consent. 
When,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  various  regulations 
were  prescribed,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  asserted  their 
jurisdiction  over  this  as  well  as  every  other  description  of 
contract.  At  length,  the  rite  of  marriage  having  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  A.D.  1215,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  asserted  the  solo 
jurisdiction  over  it.  In  the  course  of  time  the  power  of 
tliese  courts  was  again  controlled,  and  the  sole  jurisdic- 
tion for  granting  divorces  for  matier  arising  subsequently 
to  the  marriage,  was  vested  in  the  superior  court  of  tho 
kingdom,  the  House  of  Ljrds,  wliore  it  was  less  likely  to 
be  abused  than  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who,  it 
is  notorious,  granted  these  and  olhcr  dispensations  for 
money. 

Marriage  is  now,  by  the  law  of  England,  indissoluble,  for 
matter  arising  subsequently,  by  the  decree  of  any  of  the  or- 
dinary com'ts,  but  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  may  still  for 
adultery,  &c.,  be  obtained  by  aet  of  parliament.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  a  civil  action  should  have  been 
brought  in  one  of  tho  courts  of  law  against  the  adulterer 
[Adultery],  and  damages  o])iained  llierein,  or  some  suili- 
cient  reason  adduced  why  such  action  was  not  brought,  or 
damages  obtained,  and  that  a  delinitive  sentence  of  di- 
vorce a  metisd  et  thoro  should  have  been  pronounced  be- 
tween the  parties  in  tho  ecclesiastical  court;  which  sen- 
tence cannot  be  obtained  for  the  adultery  of  tho  wife,  if  she 
recriminates,  and  can  prove  that  tho  husband  Iims  been  un- 
faithful to  th(^  marriage  vow  ;  and  further,  to  prevent  any 
collusion  between  the  parties,  buth  houses  of  parliament 
may,  if  necessai-y,  and  generally  do  require  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  bill  of  divorce  to  pass. 

The  first  proceeding  of  this  nature  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  bills  of  divorce  have  since  greatly  increased; 
above  seventy  sufh  bills  have  been  passed  since  the  coin- 
menocmcnt  of  the  present  century.  Where  tho  injured 
pai'ty  can  satisfy  both  houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  not 
bound  in  granting  or  withholding  the  indulgence  by  any  of 
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ix«d  ralas  which  control  the  proceedings  of  ordi- 
eouits  of  jadicatnrey  a  drrorce  is  granted.     It  is  a 

of  eomplunt  that  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  are 
•»  eoBHlaable  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  denial  of  the  re- 
lief to  the  mass  of  society ;  indeed  from  this  circumstance 
Choree  hills  hatv  not  improperly  been  called  the  privilege 
of  tAw  ridi.  There  is  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  that, 
in  ctvrr  dtforce  hill  on  account  of  adultery,  a  clause  shall 
he  inscxted  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  offending  parties 
with  each  other;  hut  this  daose  is  generally  omitted :  in- 
deed it  has  hccn  inserted  hut  once,  and  that  in  a  very 
iacrant  case.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  parliament  to  pro- 
Tnie  thai  the  vife  shall  not  he  left  entirely  destitute,  by 


legislator  required  the  words  '  Thou  art  diTorced  to  be  re- 
peated three  times  before  the  marriage  was  irrevocabir 
dissolved  by  the  husband.  And  again,  working^  on  tU 
feelings  of  delicacy  inherent  in  man's  nature,  after  siirh 
irrevocable  divorce,  he  required  a  marriage  with  anoihtr 
man,  actual  consummation,  and  subsequent  divorce,  befi^c 
the  first  husband  could  take  back  his  wife.  Moses,  on  « 
somewhat  different  principle,  absolutely  prohibited  the  re- 
marriage  of  the  parties  to  the  first  marriage  after  a  secoL ! 
had  been  contracted. 

By  the  Jewish  law  it  appears  that  a  wife  could  not  divorr^ 
her  husband;  but  under  the  Mohammedan  code,  f>*: 
cruelty  and  some  other  causes,  she  may  divorce  him :  atol 


dnrtiBg  a  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  in  the  nature  of    this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Mohammed  appears  to  bavt 
ahmooT,  by  the  husband,  out  of  the  fortune  which  he  had  j  been  more  considerate  towards  women  than  uoses. 
with  the  mitt.    By  the  divorce  a  rincmio  tnatrimonii  the  wife        ( Salens  Koran ;  Laue*s  Modern  Egyptians ;   Hamilton'i 
InHats  her  dow^r.    [Dowmn.]  \  HedayOy  and    the  Mishcai  uI-Masiihin;    Selden's    6>r 

The  causes  admitted  by  various  codes  of  laws  as  grounds  |  EbraSca:  and  see  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Belisarie^  1  Ha::; 
Ibr  the  suspension  or  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  j  216,  before  Lord  Stowell.) 

SA  well  as  the  deaeriptioii  of  the  tribunal  which  had  or  in  Among  the  Hindoos,  and  also  amon^  the  Chinese,  i 
scsae  Ai^ite  has  junsdiction  Ofcr  the  proceedings,  are  va-  husband  may  divorce  his  wife  upon  the  slightest  grounds. 
ri>^  and  iikdnttve  of  the  degicc  of  civiUxation  of  the  na-  or  even  without  assigning  any  reason.  Some  of  the  HjIo 
rhom  they  pvevaSed.  |  mentioned   by  the  Abb^  Dubois,   as  laid  down  in  itt 

to  tho  law  of  Moses  (24  Deut.  L),  'When  a  .  *  Padma  Purana,*  ore  of  the  books  of  highest  authcTtv 
hath  taken  a  wile  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  ;  among  the  Hindoos,  show  their  manner  of  thinking  c-. 


Mm 


thsc  she  ind  no  &Pour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  '  cernin<;  the  conduct  of  their  wives.    'In  every  stage  of  I 


md  soBse  oBcleamiess  in  her,  then  let  him  wriic  her  a 
hiH  of  divorcement  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her 
out  of  his  house.*     Alter  90  days,  the  wife  micht  marr> 


life,  a  woman  is  created  to  obey.  At  first  she  yields  oV- 
dience  to  her  father  and  mother;  when  married.  ?he  sut- 
mits  to  her  husband  and  her  father  and  mother-in-law :  n 


again.     Bat  after  she  had  contracted  a  second  marriage,  j  old  age,  she  must  be  ruled  by  ber  children.     During  ht  r 


she  should  he  again  divorced,  her  former  husband 
micht  not  take  her  to  he  his  wile.  About  the  time  of  our 
SavsMu;  there  was  a  great  dispute  between  the  schools  of 
the  c^eat  doctors  HiUd  and  Shammai  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  Ww.  Tbi  foimat  contended  that  a  husband  might 
hiswiib  hot  far 
hodihr  defect  which  was  not  known  to  him 
hut  the  latter  were  of  opinion  that  simple 
the  ~*^^— *  ofince,  or  merely  tne  husband's  wiQ, 
a  scficient  giouDd  tar  divorce.  This  is  the  opinion 
whjch  the  Jevs^gvnerally  adopted,  and  particularly  the 


life  she  can  never  be  under  her  own  controL    If  her  bus 
band  laugh,  she  ought  to  laugh ;  if  be  weep,  she  will  weep 
also ;   if  he  is  disposed  to  speak,  she  will  join  in  oonvrr- 
satioiL    When  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  a  wonux. 
must  not  look  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  she  must  kee;i 
gross  misoonduct,  or  for    her  eyes  on  her  master,  to  be  ready  to  receive  hi^  com- 
mands.   When  he  speaks,  she  must  be  quiet,  and  listen  t? 
nothing  besides.    When  he  calls  her,  she  must  leave  even- 
thing  rise,  and   attend  upon  him  alone.*      And  in  ihe 
Hindoo  code  it  is  said,  'The  Creator  formed  woman  f«' 
this  purpose,  viz.,  that  children  might  be  bom  from  bcr.' 
which  expUizts  tboir  conduct  when  they  came  to    The  reasons  for  which,  according  to  the  Brahmanio  U*^.  & 
ipci2c  haa.  aod  sa>ing  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful  for  !  man  may  divoree  his  wife,  may  be  seen  in  Colel?u>ke'5 
S3  p^t  away  his  wiie  for  every  caused  iMattfu  xix.)  •  Dis^ett  of  Hindoo  Lenr^  voL  ii.  p.  414,  &c^  8vo.  edit. :  aL  i 
*M-3sesw  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  |  Kalthofi^  Jut  Mairimonii  veirrum  Indonan  (Bonn,  l^^'r. 
yr«  !•>  f -t  2M^}  y:.ur  wives,  but  frum  the  '  Sj  p.  76,  &c, 
X  was  zee  so.'    Fr.«s  this  i:  is  evi'ient  that  Christ  J      The  laws  in  the  several  Grecian  states  regarding  divorcv 
/  Maes  alLwed  t>o  irreat  a  lati-  '  were  different,  and  in  some  of  them  moi  were  allowed  t  >  put 
of  the  Y*?MeT  of  divorce,  J  aw^y  their  wives  on  slight  occasions.  The  Cretans  perm..'r^ 
froaa  *  the  hardness  of  their  j  it  to  .any  man  who  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a  nuuiUT 
ae  to  cndecstand  that  they  <  of  chikhen.  The  Athenians  allowed  it  upon  small  grour.  1% 
Tworea.  zbai  any  lav  vrhich  *  but  not  without  giving  a  bill  containing  the  reasons  fur  the 
1  jiBBe  ■'**"-««*'^  SBCL  prmr'jsa  Wj>;:jd  bare  been  in-  i  divorce,  to  be  approved  (if  the  party  mvoreed  made  an  2r> 

t?  mtrodsce  such  modifica-    peal>  by  the  chief  airhon.    The  Spartans  seldom  divorced 

^ '^**  **^  exisrin;  practioea, as    their  wives;    indeed  the  ephori  fined  Lysander  for  repu- 

oi  M,  Xevi^h  hill  of    diating  his  wife.    Ariston  (Herod.  tL   iz)  put  a««y  ti.% 

Vr.r  £2r«a-a,  lib.  iii.,  I  secocd  wife,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  done  rather  tohave 

"^*^  'f  i**  /rsni-  p.  1 4*^.         la  «on,  for  his  wife  was  barren,  than  according  to  the  cust>^n 

^a^i-i.*  d^  a;<  chjcips,  but    of  ibe  roun'vT}'.     Auaxandriies  ^Heivd.  v.  39)  w»a  sUoqj.t 

rarLiest  pen:^  we  mav    urp?d  b\  the  ephori  to  divorce  his  bairen  wife,  and  on  i..s 

not  conseRting,  the  matter  was  compounded  Inr  his  takir^ 
another  wife:  thus  he  had  two  at  once,  which  Hecodottaf 
observes  was  contrary  to  Spartan  asace. 

By  the  laws  of  tho  early  Romans,  the  hushand  alone  «as 
IT     !«•  hv  :■!>  t.>  say  to  her  'TIkmi  art  '  permitted  to  dissolve  the  marr.ace,  but  not  witlkout  juft 
mzc  sbf  tvrjRDCs  9cv     No  easy  and  so  coraaK>n  is  >  cau5e.  and  a  gTvv«indicss  divorce  was  punished  hr  the  f  >r- 
:-•    irar  Burrknaid;  assures  us  that  he  has  seen    feiture  of  the^  husband^s  effects,  one-half  of  which  went  t,- 
rrr  mn*e  than  4$  vears  of  a^e  who  were  known  to    the  wife.    Adultery,  dnmkenneM,  or   counterfestifi^  the 
1^1  w^^ea.  yef  the  Arabs  ha\e  rarely  more  than  .  husK^i-^d^s  keys,  weie  considered  cood  censes  of  driorrv 
a  "^unt  ;  For  aK>ut  5tH»  (Dion.  Hal ,  a. e* :  &elliufiL  iv.  3 ;   PlutAm. 

\v  lie  K -unainDodaxi  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  '  VtU  If^*^,H  Xtam.^  &c,>  years  after  the  frm^tiftti  of  i^t 
T»'-  fci-t  T-itnfnr  arr  rr^ironx  :  when  this  i»  done,  he  pays  nty  ih.-ne  was  no  mstanre  of  this  r;ght  heinr  excrvised  h» 
•-^^  •  T—u-n.  reTJjn-."'  on{--:h.rd  i\f  hot  do^rv.  Ho  may  the  hushand :  but  afterward!' divorces  became  Terr  6«q'.<-r.i, 
•  — ?-^  sr  -wi'*^  aai  Ti.k?  b.-^r  ac^m  iRithout  lior  consent':  ih>t  only  f^-  sulBoent  ieas<>i»,  but  en  frnolMis  pretexts 
- '    1    r«  &-iv-e  her  a  Tr.:r£  r.icr,  or  put  ln'f  aw.iy  by  a    and  the  same  hbertr  was  eD>^^xd  hv  the  vomen  as  hv  tie 

tbr  saxae  »«tenee»  he  cannot 


rf  divorce  now 

nearly  sa»  as  when 

IT  jtJjia  them  amon^  the  tnbes 

Ax  Arfcb  nav  divortv  hi*  wife  on 


t.->iPT!H 


rx.v 


*rv 


T-T' 


iX. 


1  l.-i* 


CI  — 


has  h«*s  raarne*!  and  dnorred  ' 
Tx  -<  bx'^f  r-^-:summ»»<Hi  his  n^ar^  ' 


T  ou^b; 


en>^} 
men. 

The  maxim  of  the  ch-il  law  was.  that 
to  be  feec^  and  erther  parn  m4:ht  reaouiice  the 
\;nu^n  at  pWasure*    It 
Jew:?^  Hwrirer  rrquired  a  !  si^f  ^Vj  ^mfrtlA.  i  e^  d.vxite  wiihout 
1  3K=»  d'.>c  consideration;  'oufstv*;    and  the  pnacipla.  hmm 

TvrisTk  of  ihe  wife  after  a  i  dbxanjMivr,  mMnmonv  »  dwOTed  at  

The  Aimbiaa  {  Uiddoro  m  th>  pMiitct&>    The  abw  cT div«ct»  pcwwM 
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fallowed  m  his  own  country,  of  an  aecount-booK  in  which 
bU    rereipU    and   disbursements  were  reg^ularly  entered, 
along  with  a  list  duly  arranged,  of  the  names  of  those 
^er-*4)n'*  who  were  entitled  to  a  s>hare  in  the  booty.    With 
i»e    rrj^irtter    itself,   its   Persian   appellation  (dtwdn)  was 
» lop  led  by  the   Arabs.     (Freytac.  Locmani   FabulcB  et 
flura  loca  ex  codd,  historin's   seiecia,    &c.,  p^.  32,  33; 
Honzi,  Frajs^menta  Arabica,  St  Petersburg,  1828,  p.  36,  et 
^rq.)    Whether  a  council  of  stale  was  subsequently  called 
cli\>:ln,  as  having  originally  been  a  financial  board  appointed 
to  rci^ulatc  the  list  (dlwfln)  of  stipendiaries  and  pensioners, 
or  whether  it  was  so  called  as  being  summoned  according 
to  a  li>t  (dtw^n)  containine  the  names  of  all  its  members,  we 
arc  unable  to  determine.  The  opinion  that  a  body  of  council- 
lors should  have  received  this  appellation,  as  has  been  as- 
HDFtml  hv  some,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  an 
anticnt  king  of  Persia,  tndn  diwdn  end,  *  these  (men)  are 
(flovor  like)  devils,'  will  scarcely  be  seriously  entertained 
by  any  one.    The  word  '  dtwrm  *  is  also  used  to  express  the 
saloon  or  hall  where  a  council  is  held,  and  has  been  applied 
to  denote  generally  a  state  chamber,  or  room  where  company 
is  receivod.     Hence  probably  it  has  arisen  that  the  word 
'divan,' in  several   Kuroiieau  languages,  signifies   a  sofa. 
C)lle<'tions  of  |M)cms  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Hindus- 
tani, &c,,  seem  to  have  received  the  appellation  *  diwan  * 
from  their  methodical  arrangement,  inasmurh  as  the  poems 
succcod  one  another  accvmling  to  the  alphabetic  order  of 
the  c\moluding  lottort  of  the  rh)iuing  syllables,  which  are 
the  siiiue  in  all  tho  distiobs  throughout  each  poem. 

DIXMUIDKN.    [Flanders,  \Y est] 

DIZIRR«  ST-,  a  town  m  France,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Marne,  on  the  n^ht  north  biink  of  the  Marne,  and  on 
\iw  rc^d  fr\  m  Pans  by  Meaux  and  Ch.uous  to  Bar  le  Due. 
NAr.cy.  ar.d  Stmsbur^.  It  is  ^^  mi.es  cast  by  south  of 
P*->  ..n  a  strauih:  '..r.o.  or  US  miles  by  the  road;  m  4&'' 

1=.  ;i44  S;.  IX::er  m^ie  ax~.:r"rc»us  resistance  acainst  the 
5.~:'«rr'r  Ccxrlet*  \  .,  who  bid  mv:ided  France,  but  was 
c.__.vL  i:  i-TTtni^r;  ;t  wis  r>f<:orc*i  at  the  subsequent 
zcj^Ttt.  Ir  \iz€r  i^zaes  i;^  foniil :ai:oiis  ba\e  been  neglected. 
7«"-  <-jT^:re-'*  wcr>e  t:;u:ht  near  Sl  Diiier,  m  1S14, 
^. "'-':.    i^^    Frt=.:k    a:jd    *«be    allies    vbo    had    invaded 

*ii*  \  'Tz  »  i.rre^^'-'j  <ir-a*ed,  and  is  well  built;  it  is 
«:~T'-ir  1p*-i  ▼  'i.  T  --.  _:  w/.ts:  'iLi  b:':>es  w^re  f,naerlvof 
»  -  •«  1  --  i."-*r  a  rr^tAi  ins  wl. :i.  L-i-^ncd  ab^^ut  sixtv 
----^   t^    -.,;*»-  w*r»  ZLiti^'.x  Tc- .;   c:  i'one.     Tne  town- 

Tiw  ■%  Ti-i  J  ^  -1  .•'.I.  Wis  : -*r  f.r  the  fwu,  or  6197 
:  -  •  «  .  -^  •■  11TI  :"'■»-  Tiii  ^  La.:  Lars*  carry  on  a  con- 
*  -'— *  «•  vuut  Ji  *  •*!  i^i  --  l:  .Z2  S  ro^s  roun  1  the 
-  1-:  ^^—.^j.  *i  "*  *ir.'.  '  :r  •^  :  -r  s.l  j-b-..  ..r^.  The  navi- 
-.  1  •'  '**»  "iC.r'if  -"T  r-droes  Ijer^-  O-l-ci-iih  and  some 
z  :  z-  •--  u-»  i:.ii^^t  •~^- -i.  isA  f-riue:iy  itt  not  at 
""-->^.  *  au^kj"^  2jx.au  .-ijr^  t-T.  i  iie-:i.r"ea  cio  t\5^  and  casks, 
-i     --   *  ••:.ir^.--t  '»*:i.-  "-:**  "  wr. :  a.r.^  Liere  is  cv^l,  but  we 

L  T'l  1  -  .'  *>N  !'•  ANv'*  ITCH.wr^  K^ni  in  17f>0, 
;-n'— ::ak>n'  •:"  >  i:  -^k.  w  »frc  i..>  i-k^hor.  who  ^as 
^  ^_iii  .'**.-•-  -  .  '  *r:.  \  .  ;i,  ^^  ►vx>v>*>,l  an  estate. 
^  -^  *:  L»*A. '..  A'    k'-'A  -  * :.  ..  *..-  tvoiiih  \oar,  ho 

.   -.-^'j:    •>  4^    •  ^  *:  S  :i;..rsk.  ^niycii  that  part  K'^i 


j-y  r 


,  .^.  -»•  v-.i'     ir-r^  .•«•   »"".  i;..--v'ttsl  >utr  b\    rj;i»;<t 

--     I  g^n*  i*  u«.  lu  wzs-TuziX  u  S;.  IVu^r^tiLiv.  where 
,   -  ».  .  :  .•^- 1  n  'ii*  x-nw  ^  ^^k>  rt\rr.>er.;  of  sr.  a  tun  an.l 

--    IT?*     *!»'  7r.rr.  ic  liK  fTi-'-XTor  i^ij-.v.  wiion  an  ,ip- 

..:,.     *    I    :r"    •     '   «v'^i'*f   ^-t-*.  S^^'  vj*l   i^v.n    V  v.u 

.♦..•-  rr**  at.->'^«!K^  -.;.  ;:  A .'i '  a:i«i*^  b  •  »a>  r.Vi»^^'  >UvN>i>^.\^'1\ 

-^'', "  ;*    •  '*»  K^.'  tT»"i  it~^»  «*«a*  ^.  x.  aiui  h  .s  >  iv*.:ri\i 

-    -,•        .       w  ;r.  t   jvrfv».T.  u  u  'hf  x'^aor  o!  M,  \j\- 

:*   S -v;   .   -35N.     A    i»,«.*^^  i  l.V  ^iiivsi^l    n  si  oh 

-fc  -   -^  •««>     -ijf  ur'i.-trM   ir  *.:cra:\  i»..rs»..lj*  v-Ar.i- 

-:  •-,    :  .1  ■  •  .^*«</  L.a2:«( .:  u  litn.  fc>  A\i..'tv>u>!^  a* 

-.  .i^.«9p»'  m-^  1  rw-a  V.  ar.i  w..ti  >»u^^.  siijct>ftcv  ;^a».. 

/.    ».   —  -sr-  •->•▼-'*.  Kifc  •T.c  *'*^'  'fTTTv-rwr*  wr'ors*  the 

— '  -.:   .    '    «a^  »3-^  ^•*i'*  Tw  r*-s  «  s"*  M  *nc  iarc*:'C<c 


odes,  epistles,  satires,  tales,  and  fbbles,  in  which  last-m.n- 
tioned  species  of  composition— a  very  iavourite  one  witii  *  . 
countrymen— he  particularly  excelled;  and  if  we  ex<.  \ 
Krilov,  he  occupies  the  fint  rank  among  the  Russian  !  - 
lists.  By  some  he  has  been  styled  the  Lafontainv  of  Ru-- 
as  well  on  account  of  the  refined  tone  of  his  subjects  i-  ■ 
studied  simplicity  of  his  language.    In  his  poetical  talc- 
stands   almost  alone — certainly  unrivalled  —  amunir    i. 
countrymen,  not  less  for  the  playfulness  and  shrew- 1-.  • 
of  his  satire  than  for  the  peculiar  happiness  and   fim-h 
his  style.     His  odes  likewise  possess  considerable  ii^  ' 
but  as  a  lyric  poet  he  fiills  short  of  Lomonosov,  Derz!  ^-. 
and  Petrov. 

DNIEPER,  DNYEPR,  or  DNEPR,  also    calbd  t : 
Oust  by  the  Tartars,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Eui«  :- 
Russia,  and,  next  to  the  Danube,  the  most  con»idenii>l 
the  streams  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Black  s 
It  rises  in  the  circle  of  Viasma,  in  the  northern  part  ofi.'' 
government  of  Smolensk,  near  the  sources  of  the  I>^». 
and  Volpa,  and  among  the  swamps  of  the  Alansk  or  A.  .u 
nian  hills  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Volkonsky  f  :■-< 
It  tlows  generally  in  a  south-south-west   direction  t;'! 
approaches  the  town  of  Smolensk,  where  it  inclines  lai  '*■ 
to  the  west,  and  makes  its  way  to  Orsza,  whence  it  n  « 
a  southerly  course  through  the  government  of  Muli.i  r. 
which  it  divides  in  part  from  that  of  Minsk.     In  ihw  [... 
of  its  course  it  is  increased  by  numerous  tributaiy  sfn;.! .« 
among  others    the    Druetz,  Sa-ja,  Berezina,   which    1- 
is  united  to  the  Dwina  by  means  of  a  canal,  Mery.i,  a . 
I  Gr>'aza.     After   forming   the  boundary  between   pan- 
I  the  jnnernments  of  Minsk  and  TshemigoflT,  it  enter-  \\.' 
of  Kicft',  w  here  it  immediately  receives  the  Przupiez,  « : 
the  Mucbaviec   and   Qrjjinski  camUs  connect    witM    ::• 

■  Vistula  and  Niemen,  and  before  it  reaches  Kieff,  the  Dt-:: 
j  U>ha,  Osier,  and  other  rivers.  Continuing  its  course  v,,i '  - 
I  eastwards,  the  Dnieper,  below  Kieff,  forms  the  western,  i: 
'  south-western  limit  of  the  government  of  I^iltava,  and  ■ .  ^: 
'  passing  between   the   governments  of  Ekaterino^l.t  .' 

Chcrson,  it  bends  again  to  the  south-west;  its  waters  ^  :.. 

'  of  Kiefi"  having  been  increased  by  the  Rope,  Ba7,if:    ». 

I  Psjol,  Vorskia,  Orel,  Samara,  and  other  streams,    it  ':  • 
tlows  between  the  governments  of  Duchoborzen  (the  N. . 

,  Sieppcs)  and  Cherson,  and  at  length  forms,  in  conjur.'' 
with  the  Bog,  a  large  liman,  or  swampy  lake,  neail)  '." ' 
miles  long,  and  ^ora  one  to  six  broad,  by  which  ii  -'.  - 
charges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  This  hman  extentU  :r  :. 

■  Chcr>on  to  OczakofF. 

'  The  entire  Icnijth  of  the  Dnieper  with  its  wim'i'.t'^  ^ 
I  about  1000  miles:  in  a  straiirht  line  it  is  about  6ju  I'r  ::.  •> 
'  source  to  its  m«»u!h.     Its  upper  basin  comprise*  nco.rl}  *     - 

teen  degrees  i.f  loni»itude :  Irom  24*"  to  about  3"^"  cu^t      I  - 
average  wi.lih  is  estimalcd  at  7i»0  )  aces,  and  the  m.'  . 
which  I  his  river  and  its  tributaries  drain  is  excc^il^ti 
ainon^r  European  stioauis  by  that  of  the  Danube.  Tbt- 1> 
per  li  )ws  for  the  most  part  between  high  banks^tb**  .:ro.. 
elevation  of  which  is  along  the  eastern  side.     The  i/     : 
part  of  its  course  is  throui^h  a  marshy  country,  ard  : 
niiiMlc  and  lower  course  it  pas>es  o\er  many  rocksw     1*  - 

I  brouilcr,  deeper,  and  more  rapid  than  the  Don,  ar-^d  ;*  \  . 
vii;al>le  troni  Smolensk  to  Kutf;  but  beU^w  tho  laTft-r  ' 

'  m:\r  KidaeU,  the  navii^aUon  is  interrupted  foralfi.:     ' 
niiK^  h\  thirteen  cataracts  called  Porv.ye,  a^well  a>  b>  ♦ ' 
m«ms  blocks  of  st  nie :  this  space  is  p.issable  for  ve>-   « 

,  small  diauiiht  durinjr  the  spnng  months  only,   for  v 
rcaM>ii  all  inerohamlize  intended  f.^r  Cherson  or  the  K 
Sea  is  unladen  at  Old   Samara,  whence  it  is  con\ew  i  " 
lauil  to  Ale\androf>k,  at  tlic  mouth  of  the  MoseotVkj,  .»  . 
taiuvof  u'lKKit  tort%-Mxmues  bv  land.    From  this  >tv  1 1   ' 
uKUiih  ot  the  Or.u  i  er»  a  di>tar.ce  of  about  26t>  miles,  irji'  • 
jzr.KkU  is  u;  ::^.^v^^i^^l.  BeV-w  iho  cataracts,  and  as  Ur  -^ 
i.iaan  ^i  \\v^  rucr,  up\^arus  of  s<?\enty  liouids  *>*..*: 
ta.^t  ;he  DajoixT  in  th;s  intm-al  has  no  c*pen  water  Jv>r  ^ 
ir.le^  toire.her.     K.n&ka^a  and  Jeti^^sa  O^trtmrta,  the  ":  «  - 
ui  «heM»  i>ujuU.  hecaiue  a  p. ace  of  relu::e  to  ibe  Zai-*  .-  ^ 
C<>ssackis    who   <*s:ab.i^hed   thea*   Setrha.   or  bt-a  i   «. 
i.'>vn  them.  I'he  i>',a:.ds  pnxijoe  a  jOT^pe  called   Bir      •• 
witieh  rcM-mlwes  the  currar.ts  v^f  Corii.ih.   Tbey  ane  r, 
:w^rix'nt&,  and  abound  u;  a  ac<t  of  wild  cat,  which  b;i..v?  : 

,  ^*Tvw-mxv,;>t\ 

i      As  tl.e  IV.icwf  d.  wNt  thr.%uch  now  than  nine  di  —  - 
^f  u::r.:de  ^trv^a  near  *^i»^  to  ^ibi"  N.  lai^k  there  i>  ^ 
»i.v»<»rs.tT  of  climate  m  vanjus  parts  of  iu  basin :  at    > 

1  iiii^k    the    w&:en    £.vc»    in    Aoveubci; 
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It  lies  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Clausenburg. 
Tlie  inhabitantA  dciive  Ihcir  subsidence  from  their  corn-lands 
and  vineyards,  but  ihe  extensive  salt  mines  in  its  vicinity  are 
no  longer  turned  to  account.  Doboka,  a  Wallachian  vil- 
lage to  the  west  of  Sz66k,  vrhich  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
county,  is  encircled  by  mountains.  Another  spot  of  much 
note  among  the  Transylvanians  is  Apafalva.  the  original 
seat  of  the  Apasian  princes,  who  governed  all  Transylvania 
from  1661  to  1713. 

DOBREE,  PETER  PAUL,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey  in  the  year  1782.    At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Valpy's  school  at  Reading,  and  stayed  there  till  he 
became  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College  in  the  year 
1800.     He  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1804.     He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  chancellor's  medals,  but  did  not  obtain  either, 
havine  been,  it  is  said,  prevented  by  ill  health  firom  doing 
himself  justice  in  the  examination.  After  being  elected  a  fel- 
low of  his  college,  he  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  de- 
voting himself  to  classical  studies,  and  enjoying  the  inti- 
macy of  Person,  to  whom  he  was  devotedlv  attached,  and 
from  whom  he  derived  all  the  spirit  of  his  scholarship. 
AAer  Person's  death,  the  books  and  MSS.  of  that  great 
critic  were  purchased  by  Trinity  College,  and  the  task  of 
editing  part  of  Person's  notes  was  intrusted  to  Dobree :  he 
was  prevented,  however,  by  illness,  a  subsequent  journey 
to  Spain,  and  other  causes,  from  publishing  the  portion  of 
these  remains  assigned  to  liim  till  1820,  when  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  the  Plutus  and  of  all  that  Person  had  left 
upon  Aristophanes,  along  with  some  learned  notes  of  his 
own.     In    1822  he  published  Person's  transcript  of  the 
lexicon  of  Photius.    In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
Regius  professor  of  Greek.     He  died  on  the  24th  Sep- 
tember, 1825.      He  was  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Demo- 
sthenes at  the  time  of  his  death :  his  notes  on  this  and  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  coUeoted  and  published  by 
his  successor  in  1831.   Some  of  his  remarks  are  very  acute, 
and  some  of  his  conjectures  most  ingenious,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  his  friend[s  have  consulted  his  reputation  in  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  crude  observations,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  certainly  never  intended  for  the  press.    As  a 
scholar*  Dobree  was  accurate  and  fastidious    he  had  some 
taste,  and  much  common  sense,  which  preserved  him  from 
committing  blunders.     His  unwearying  industry  supplied 
him  with  a  vast  induction  of  particular  observations ;  but 
he  was  unwilling,  perhaps  unable,  to  generalise ;  and  on 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  neither  done  nor 
shown  a  power  of  doing  any  thing  to  justify  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  some  of  his  friends. 

DOCK,  the  common  name  of  many  perennial  tap-rooted 
species  of  the  genus  Rumex.  They  do  not  multiply  by  division 
of  the  root,  but  their  seeds  are  dispersed  in  such  abundance 
that  they  become  a  serious  nuisance  in  cultivated  land  if 
they  are  not  extirpated.  The  only  two  methods  of  doing 
thirf,  are  either  by  tearing  or  digging  them  up,  which  is 
so  slow  at  scarcely  to  be  adopted  in  practical  husbandry, 
or  by  constantly  hoeing  up  their  young  shoots  ;  by  the  latter 
means  they  usually  may  be  destroyed  in  a  single  summer. 

DOCK,  a  place  artificially  formed  for  the  reception  of 
fthitit,  the  entrance  of  which  is  generally  closed  by  gates. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  docks,  «fry-docks  and  wet-docks. 
The  former  are  used  for  receiving  ships  in  order  to  their 
being  inspected  and  repaired.  For  this  purpose  the  dock 
niu*t  be  m  r^mtrived  tliat  the  water  mav  be  admitted  or 
excliiiled  at  pleasure,  so  that  a  vessel  can  be  floated  m  when 
i\^  \v\t^  IS  hiKb,  and  that  the  water  may  run  out  with  the 
U\\  '/f  thij  \u\n,  or  \fe  pum|icd  out,  the  closing  of  the  gates 
pr«v«n»iriic  !»•  r^ttirn,  Wotwl^Ktks  arc  formed  for  the  pur- 
{,.,4r  of  k^^'iMfiK  v#f^4uU  alwiiys  afloat.  Tlie  name  of  dock 
•«•  •omnfi/ii'*  »'*•♦'»  iippli''4  to  an  uxcavation  from  which 
tU»  w  it4'r  Of  a  /'//n*»d*tfiibl«  part  of  it,  runs  in  and  out  with 


I 


i).<,  iJl«  ''b«*r  •o/b  n/i  ••jc/«viili//n  is  more  properly  an  arti- 
llJl  h.:.u  M  hnf).^if  tb,.n  a  do.k  One  of  the  chiefu.es 
uf  n  iWk  I*  U,  h^^p  «  umf'^rw  I^vlI  of  water,  so  that  the 
•,.1-rM^M  /^  |/.»/^r»/  and  iinl/rfiding  nhtyn  can  be  carried 
mI  wiihoul  n^  ,r.»/.fftiph/.ri.     i>'rk  ynrdji  boloiiging  to  the. 

•{in** 


* «. 


The  first  wet-dock  for  conmierdal  pnrposes  made  in  tLi- 
kingdom  was  formed  in  the  year  1708  at  Liverpool,  then  •. 
place  of  no  importance.   It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  ti- 
ara ount  of  accommodation  for  shippinff  which  has  «:r.  ^ 
been  provided  at  this  port  a  greatpart  of  tne  prosperity  wLi* . 
it  exhibits  at  the  present  day.    That  the  docks  at  Liverp  • 
have  been  and  are  of  immense  importance  to  the  tra<ic 
the  town,  and  extremely  profitable  to  the  corporation  : 
which  they  belong,  cannot  be  disouted,  and  that  the  \t^ 
gress  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has  oeen  accelerated  by  tii.  - 
means  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  progress  aoeinsne'^- 
sarily  to  have  followed  from  the  extraordmary  growth  ot '.'  ^ 
manufactures  in  Lanciishire ;  and  as  Liverpool  is  the  naturi 
outlet  fur  the  export  trade  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  *»<. 
may  suppose  that  the  improvements  in  question  have  ar«-  . 
out  of  the  demands  and  necessities  of  commerce  rather  tl  . 
that  they  have  been  the  cause  in  any  considerable  di^j  * 
of  the  trade  itself.    The  Liverpool  docks  have  been  e\(  ix<. 
ingly  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  money  expended 
their  construction.    This  expense  has  been  much  les>  tii^ 
such  works  in  general  require,  the  labour  of  exca%at;!i; 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  saved  in  consequence  < : 
their  area  having  been  inclosed  from  the  river.     For  i.t 
same  reason,  the  corporation  of  the  town,  to  whom  the  dix  •^• 
belong,  never  had  to  make  any  outlay  for  the  purchase-  < ! 
the  land  ;  and  another  great  cause  of  expenditure  wlucli  I :.« 
occurred  at  other  places  has  been  avoided  at  Liverji  >  . 
where  the  docks  are  simply  such,  and  are  not  provided  «.: . 
warehouses  for  storing  goods.    The  dock  first  construe ti  i 
and  which  went  by  the  name  of  "The  Old  Dock,"  wa:»  ti..-  : 
up  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  \<.:t 
handsome  custom-house,  which  is  on  the  point  of  bei  .^ 
completed  (May  1837).    Since  the  Old  Dock  was  first  nu> :. 
others  have  been  added  at  different  periods,  and  at  pre>e: : 
the  margin  of  the  Mersey  along  the  whole  extent  of  tU 
town  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  eleven  docks,  without  re<>k  \  • 
ing  one  constructed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge  water  aa  w 
auxiliary  to  his  opeiations  in  internal  navigation:    \L.y 
work,  which  is  called  **  The  Duke^s  Dock**  is  now  in  p >- 
session  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  executors.  The  air^r.- 
gate  area  of  those  docks  which  are  the  property  of  the  c;.<- 
poration  exceeds  100  acres. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  trade  of  Liverpool  h^^ 

Erogressively  gained  firom  the  existence  of  these  docks  n..^ 
e  gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  the  numt«er 
of  vessels  by  which  they  have  been  frequented  in  dificrt  r.: 
years,  taken  at  intervals,  and  by  the  amount  of  duo  cv.- 
lected  upon  these  vessels  and  the  goods  loaded  and  ui^- 
loaded  in  and  from  the  sanlfe. 

Amoant  of 
Yean.         Veneli.         Dock  Dues. 

1757. ...1,371... .£2.336 

1760....  1.245....     2.330 

1765.... 1,930. .«•     3,455 

1770 2,073....      1,142 

1775.... 2,291....     5,384 

1780.... 2,261....     3,528 

1785. ...3^29....     8,411 

1790.... 4.223....   10,037 

1795 3,948....     9,366 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1825  resting  tL: 
management  of  the  Docks  in  a  committee  of  21  meml-  -v 
of  whom  13  are  nominated  by  the  corporation  of  Liverp  • .. 
and  8  are  elected  out  of  their  own  body  by  the  merth^..} 
who  pay  each  at  least  10/.  a  year  in  rates. 

The  first  commercial  wet-dock  constructed  in  the  port    ' 
London  was  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  emploxt-^  -. 
the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  and  was  provided  with  t  Jio  :• 
cessarv  appamtus  for  boihng  the  blubber.     This  brar.r:i 
trade  naving  almost  entirely  left  the  port  of  Londoo.  i 
dock  was,  about  30  years  ago,  opened  for  the  rerepito.-i    : 
vessels  employed  in  the  European  timber  and  cem  tra  :.-« 
and  with  a  view  to  the  latter,  a  range  of  fnanancs  wa>  bw..: 
This  dock,  which  is  now  known  as  the  'Commercial  iXk  k.' 
in  situated  at  Rotherhithe;  itoocupics  altogether  49  ec-v. 
about  four-fifths  of  which  are  water.    The  vmrehouso^  r  rt 
not  built  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  *  pUr^->    . 
s|>ecial  security.' as  described  in  the  warehousing  acc  a-  . 
many  descriptions  of  goods  are  consequently  not  perm.:  .ri 
to  be  deposited  in  them  under  bond. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  eentary  all  shms  uririR^  .< 
Lonaon,  with  the  exception  already  mentioDed  of  cIm  Grr«  ?  > 
land  wbale-fthipii  disguised  Uw  eugoe»  inio  ligliten  «n 


Year*.  Vowla.  DncW  \}  '\ 
1800. .. .4,746. .. •Xj.^,  •• 
1805.... 4,618. ...  33  .'^ 
1810....6,729....  6o,>. 
1815.... 6,440....  76. ..0 
1820. ...7,276....  94.4. i 
1825...  10,837....  Vl^.i  u 
1830...11,2U....  151. »-> 
1835. ..14,959....   244.M4 
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BTM  of  M>D.,  three  yean  must  intervene  tirom  the  time  of  the 
candidate's  having  taken  hU  Bachelor  of  Medicine^s  degree. 
For  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Divinity  or  Law  three  distinct  lec- 
tures are  to  be  read  in  the  schools,  upon  three  different  days : 
but  by  a  dispensation,  first  obtained  in  convocation  or  congre- 
gation, all  three  are  permitted  to  be  read  upon  the  same  day ; 
so  that  by  dispensation  a  single  day  is  sutiicient  in  point  of 
time  for  these  exercises.  For  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Medi- 
cine, a  dissertation  upon  some  subject,  to  be  approved  by 
the  I^rofessor  of  Medicine,  must  be  publicly  recited  in  the 
schools,  and  a  copy  of  it  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

In  Cambridge  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  must  be  a  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  of  five,  or  a  M.  A.  of  twelve  years*  standing.  The 
requisite  exercises  are  one  act,  two  opponencics,  a  Latin  ser- 
mon, and  an  English  sermon.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  must  be 
a  KachelorofLaws  of  five  years'  standing.  His  exercises  are 
one  act  and  one  opponency.  Doctors  of  Physic  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  as  Doctors  of  Laws.  For  a  Doctor's  de- 
gree in  music,  in  both  Universities,  the  exercise  required 
is  the  composition  and  performance  of  a  solemn  piece  of 
music,  to  be  approved  by  the  Professor  of  the  Faculty.  (See 
the  0.7/  and  Comb,  Calendars  /or  1837.) 

Coloured  engravings  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  doctors  of 
the  several  faculties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  ^be 
found  in  Aekermann's  History  qfthe  Univ.qf  Oxford,  4to., 
1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  et  seq. ;  and  in  his  History  qf  the  Univ. 
qf  Cambridge,  4to.,  1815,  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  et  sea, 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  the  College  of  Civilians  in 
London,  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  founded  by  Dr.  Har- 
vey, Dean  of  the  Arches,  for  the  professors  of  the  civil  law. 
The  official  residences  of  the  judges  of  the  Arches'  Court  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  are  situated  there. 
It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  prac- 
tising in  London,  who  live  there  (for  diet  and  lodging)  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  and  common  together,  and  hence  the  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Doctors'  Commons.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  fire  of  London,  and  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  the 
profession.  {Chambral Mag.  Brit,  Notitia,)  To  this  college 
belong  a  certain  number  of  proctors,  who  manage  causes 
for  their  clients,  &c. 

In  the  Common  Hall  are  held  all  the  principal  spiritual 
courts,  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 
IX)DDKR.     [CuscrTACBA.] 

IX)DDR1DGE.   PHILIP,    D.D.   (birth  in   1702.   and 

death  in  1751),  a  dissenting  divine,  who,  on  account  of  his 

singularly  amiable  disposition  and  manners,  his  ministerial 

assiduity,  piety,  and  learning,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  or- 

nami?nts  ot  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  community  of  which  we  speak  is  that  of  the  Old 

J)iH«M!nlers  of  England  ;   those  who  adhered  to   the  cler^ 

who  left  the  church  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 

Iflfl-i,  soon  sAor  the  return  of  Charles  II.  from  exile,  pre- 

M'rilH^d  iho  torms  of  ininiMterial  conformity.    These  persons 

forirM'd  a  numerous  and  poworful   party    during  the  whole 

of  t  hut  roign,  and  at  Inngth   sucrmuled,   though  after  much 

•unVnni/,    III   iMiforring  llioir  rij<ht  to  have  their  meoting- 

h/Mi«"4  yiitM**'\tsi\  by  Ittw,  and  thinisclvCH  allowed  to  assemble 

iirid"f  \hf  •»tn«  protin  turn  whuh  wuh  extended  to  ministers 

iir.d  iw*»\Mt  ^ho  mT«»  will»n{^   to  conform  under  that  act. 

'IhK  r»t/M  hoWMvnr  WHu  not  n-ro^miM-d  till  after  the  revolu- 

!..,«      'I  h«  H"l  of  f,ttrlMifn«nt  wlnrh  gavi-  it  ih  culled  the  Act 

t,t    T'/h-r..OM»,   sr.d    v/nm    nf.«  of   thw  firnt   leK...lulivo  mea. 

t,»,fi'*  oi  f».*t  ti"W  i(t,M.njw*ni,  iM-ing  pa*»-d  in  KM. 

'I  h*'  *  n»"*  '4  tf  *»««,  tl'w<  »'»'•  »'"'*  rottinimiiit;  or  dinftcnting 
t^/^f/  U'^m*  '»'♦  "''>'  n^^'ti'iu'*,  tnrh  unh  lU  onn  place  of 
w/.f.int*  *ft*'f^  «»»"  •»""*  or'\iunir4'n  of  Cl»ri»tianily  were 
wj»»  #.  '♦'/"'>  ^^'^  h.-.ir.K  *»■•''  »U  "^»  pa-tor,  Hho  was 
i,  .i.f  n  fu  u,''^*  »>'''  >"*'»  »'"'»  •i>*''»'''''l  hy  the  act  of  lfif;2, 
./,  J  m.r,.M*f  *»•/  »••'•  J'*'"  tt».ii*yi   urid*rtho»»«  rauimters 

^^0  9^,fi,tfiork*ff4tU*"4^f9titt\n'n  Iningin  Um- 


4.^.    ^,,.,,  ,..f»»/l  •'^'•fl M'"^  "<'»"•  ••''•"'*"•""      ^*«.^^ 
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^•ll,\  ♦,r,,^'V'  ir*    A.'^«'.',  *K«r*f  lr.»d  a  miniMiT,  Mr 

.,/  •».'/  *••«  "  «  V'  •*  fr*'f"^  *'•'*  »«i4«M  d  patron,  for  tiie 

/r./f  I/- y.'. /.';/'  '-^J  '»■'  '^  »'"'*'  '*"  '•^^  y""*»K*  "»»'*  had  left 

/,/     'M  -/v'.""*  '//   *•  •  «^1  *'«»•'"      '*  H  MiMfly  p«r- 

.  .    ./  ^     ♦  .  0$  '/#  »^»»''>  i^^tti.Miiy  I'fittUti  to  the  pr»>- 

i  ,  f^  ,  *  ^f  •'■'»  '•^   ♦***  0hU'.iv*i  at  a  di^wniing 

' .,  w   m,^H^0  Joi^n  -/•'f./iifit/*  yr'*yU^l  the  »ou 

,,  ,.,     ^.. ,.  ...^  ,»^^*i  »rp  iM,i.    'Hii*  sia^U'fiiy  wan 


.:c 
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ridge  entared  it  in  1718  or  1719.  and  m  1722  eommenccrd 
his  ministry  at  Kibworth.  his  late  tutor  Mr.  Jenoiiigs»  rif- 
moving  in  that  year  to  Hinckleyi  where  ho  died  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jennings  was  an  important  event  in  1 1  j 
history  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Great  expectations  bad  l>t.»  •• 
formed  among  the  Dissenters  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Jexiii;:  .  < 
in  the  education  of  ministers,  and  it  was  thought  a  point  ' 
importance  to  maintain  an  academy  of  that  kind  in  one 
the  central  counties.  Mr.  Jennings  had  mentioned  his  pu ;  . 
Doddridge  as  being  a  person  whom  he  thought  eniineir.i 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  eyes  of  the  I>i<^M.:.;- 
ers  were  generally  directed  to  him  as  the  person  best  qu^j.- 
fied  to  do  so. 

However,  several  years  passed,  during  which  Doddr .<!.'■.- 
was  leading  the  life  of  a  non-oonformist  minister,  his  serv.o  *> 
bein^  divided  between  the  people  who  attended  the  chui  ^ 
at  Kibworth,  and  the  congregation  at  the  neighUour.i  ^ 
town  of  Market  Harborough.  Hb  was  diligent  in  his  xnii..^- 
try  both  in  public  and  private,  but  he  found  tune  al>o  i  .r 
much  theological  reading,  by  wliich  means  hequalifitKl  l.iu.- 
self  the  better  for  the  office  which  he  and  his  friends  La  1 
ever  kept  in  view. 

In  1 729  he  began  his  academy,  which  soon  attained  a  hvz:\ 
reputation.  It  was  the  institution  in  which  most  of  t  .* 
more  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Old  Dissenters  in  ti.e 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  educated.  It  w  a^  (u  >; 
established  at  Market  Harborough,  where  he  at  the  liiue  1 1*- 
sided;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  removed  to  Nortii- 
ampton.  having  been  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  li.c 
Dissenting  congregation  in  that  town ;  and  at  Northampton 
he  continued  both  as  pastor  of  the  Dissenting  congrcgut. -r., 
and  head  of  the  Dissenting  academy,  till  his  death.  li>> 
died  at  Lisbon  thirteen  days  after  his  arri%-al.  He  1.  •  \ 
gone  thither  with  little  hope  of  recovery. 

Doddridge  lived  at  a  time  when  the  zeal  of  the  cla>>  o: 
persons  to  whom  he  belonged  had  lost  some  part  of  its  autu  u : 
fer\'our.    This  he  saw  with  regret,  and  was  very  de»irous  :. 
revive  it.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  object,  -r  ', 
one  kept  steadily  in  view  both  in  his  ministerial  ht'.n  u.^ 
and  his  published  writings.     His  printed    sermons 
remarkable  for  the  earnestness  with  wliich   he   pr 
the  great  importance  of  a  religious  life,  the  e\il  of  »pn 
indifference  or  carelessness,  and  the  indispensable  nvc 
of  uniting  with  the  practice  of  the  mural  duties  the  r... 
vation  of  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  deep  and  serious  *-c. 
to  the  momentous  truths  of  religion.    This  appeara  fai 
larly  in  a  book  of  his  which  has  been  popular  both  at  h*..<  ■ 
and  abroad,   entitled  'The  Rise  and  Progre>s  of  Re!  ^.  .. 
in  the  Soul.'    There  is  the  same  spirit  of  animatetl  y.y.  ,. 
and  occasionally  touches  of  genuine  eloquence,  in  the  p. .  • 
tical  part  of  another  publication  of  his  entitled  *  The  Fum   . 
Expositor,'  in  which  we  have  the  whole  Scriptures  ot  t  : , 
New  Testament,  (the  gospels  being  in  a  hanoony,)  \<\\h  & 
paraphrase,  a  series  of  critical  notes,  and  reflection^  or,  a>  . « 
calls  them,  improvements  of  each  section  into  which  \\  : 
whole  is  divided.    This  work  has  also  been  often  prinvd. 
and  it  may  be  re^rded  as  an  evidence  of  his  leariui.i:.  .* 
well   as  of  his  piety  ;   the  notes  abound  with  ciitic^U   re- 
marks, gathered  out  of  numerous  authors,  or  sug^e^a. ... 
of  his  own  mind,  full  of  that  knowledge  which  fits  a  man  :  > 
illustrate  those  difficult  writings.      The  course   of  m.  .. 
physical,  ethical,  and  theological  lectures,  through  « i.  .  *. 
be  conducted  the  young  men  who  were  trained  b>  him  f^r  t :  ^ 
christian  ministry  was  published  after  his  death,  and  i^  '   i. 
an  excellent  text-book  of  systematic  divmity,  and  te$|  ik-.;«..  , 
in   the   later  edition  by  Dr.  Kippis,  in  2  vols.  bvu.i  a  v« .% 
useful  body  of  references  to  writers  on  almost  e\cr>  :. 
under  the  heads  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  or  divinity.'    N   . 
m  ust  it  be  omitted  that  to  him  the  Dissenters  owe  some  a:*  .   t 
bcHt  hymns  which  are  sung  by  them  m  their  public  ^<.T^ »     > 
Thus  living  a  life  of  activity  and  U9etuIne^!s  praci;-.   ^ 
the  virtues  which  be  taught  to  others,  and  exhdaung   a  r  ^ 
spirit  of  an  unaustere  piety,  he  liveil  greatly  lesj^^i-ud  '  , 
many  eminent  persons  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  tei.^     . . 
community,  and  in  that  community  his  death  at  so  eaxi>    . 
age  was  felt  to  be  a  great  and  geneial  mi>furtiuie.      i;.- 
name  is  still  never  mentioned  amon?  them  but  wuh  liou.  •. 

IVo  large  accounts  of  his  life  have  been  published.     T 
first  by  Job  Orton.  another  divine  of  a  kindred  spirit,  v  .. 
belonged   to  the  same  community :   the  second  h^    L^r. 
Kippia.  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddndge,  and  aUo  a  miA^tcrl  i* . 
has  iouroduced  it  ia  the  'Biografihia  Bhtannica,*<il'  «h«rh  L^ 
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D  O  D  4 

IBtny  wonderful  and  perilous  thinp  that  happenod  to  Wm' 
—from  161B  to  162S  (small  4to.,  Ulrecht,  1649>— uoder  the 
head  of  tho  '  Island  of  Mauritius  or  Maskanna^'  raeiition 
is  made  (page  6)of  the  i)orf-en-»fn,  which  had  iinall  wings. 
hut  could  not  fly,  and  were  so  tU  that  they  scarcely  could 


Cy^» 


Herbert,  in  his  Travels  (163J),  gives  a  figure  «■  rather 
figures  of  a  bird  that  he  calls  '  Dodo,'  and  the  following  " 

count: 'The  Dodo  comes  first  to  our  description,   hi 

and  in  Dygnrrois  (and  no  where  else,  that  ever  I  could 
or  hearo  of,  is  generated  the  Dodo).  (A  Porluguize  na 
it  is,  and  has  reference  to  her  aimplenes).  a  bird  which  for 
shape  and  rarencKse  might  be  called  a  Phoanix  (wer't  in 
Arabia) ;  her  body  is  round  and  eMreamc  fat,  her  slow  pace 
begets  that  corpulencie  ;  few  of  them  weigh  Jesse  than  ftfty 
pound:  better  to  the  eye  than  the  stomirk:  grcasie  ap- 
pelites  may  perhaps  commend  them,  but  to  ihe  indifferently 
curious  nouriahment,  but  prove  offensive.  Let's  take  her 
picture :  her  visase  darls  forth  melancholy,  as  sensible  of 
nature's  injurie  m  framing  so  great  and  massie  a  body 
be  directed  by  such  small  and  complemenlali  wiiiga,  as  i 
unable  to  hoise  her  from  tho  ground,  serving  only  to  prove 
her  a  bird ;  which  otherwise  might  be  doubted  of:  her  head 
'  is  variously  drest,  theonehalfe  hooded  wilh  downy  blackish 
feathers;  the  other  perfectly  naked;  of  a  whitish  hue,  as 
if  a  transparent  lawne  had  covered  it:  her  hill  is  very 
faowked  and  bends  downwards,  the  thrill  or  breathing  place 
ii  in  the  midst  of  it ;  from  which  part  to  the  end,  the  colour 
is  a  light  greene  mixt  with  a  pale  yellow  ;  her  eyes  be  round 
and  small,  and  bright  as  diamonds  ;  her  cloathin^ 
finest  downe,  such  as  you  see  in  goslins;  her  tniyne  is  Oike 
*  China  beard)  of  three  or  fours  short  feathers;  her  legs 
thick,  and  black,  and  strong ;  ber  tallons  or  pounces  Kharti 
her  ttoroaek  fiery  hot,  so  as  stones  and  iron  are  easily  di 
gesled  in  it ;  in  that  and  shape,  not  a  Uttle  resembling  the 
Africk  oestriebes:  hut  so  much,  as  for  their  more  certain 
difference  I  dara  to  give  thee  (with  two  others)  her  repre- 
■entatiDn.'— (4th  ed„  1677.) 


DO  D 

epilation.  Ai  wa  have  seen  above,  ht  nuiMt  the  bird 
'  piui  imeuUaiu*. 

n  Tradescant's  catalogue  ('  Muttewn  TradetccmtiaTturt 
or,  a  Collection  of  Rarities  preservod  at  South  LambriL 
near  London,  by  John  Tradescant,'  London,  1656,  ISmf  ■. 
we  find  among  the  '  Whole  Birds' — '  Dodar,  from  the  isla: 
Mauritius;  it  is  not  able  to  flie  being  so  big.'  That  t .. 
was  a  Dodo  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  we  have  the  tet 
mony  of  an  eye-wilness,  whose  ornitholoEical  compeiem 
cannot  bo  doubted,  in  tho  affirmBtive.  Willugbby  at  ;. 
end  of  his  section  on  '  The  Dudo,'  and  immediately  beoM'-. 
his  translation  of  Bontius,  has  the  following  w(wd»:  'ff 
have  seen  this  bird  dried,  or  its  skin  ituft  in  Tradescant . 
cabinet.'  Wa  shall,  hereafter,  trace  this  specimen  to  Ch 
ford. 

Jonston  (1657)  repeats  the  figure  of  Clusiui,  and  re^n 
to  his  description  and  that  of  HerberL 

Bontius,  edited  by  Piso  (1658),  writes  as  follows:  ■I' 

Dronte,  aliis   Dod-aers.'     After  slating  that    among  it' 

islands  of  the  East  Indies  is  that  which  is  called  Cernt  \\ 

but  Mauritius  '  a  nostratibus,'  especially  celcbruci 

ebony,  and  that  in  the  said  island  a  bird  '  miro!  cod- 

formationis  celled  Dronte  abounds,  he  prooeeds  to  tell  ui- 

lake  Willughhy'a  translation — that  it  is  'for  bignest:! 

iXi  size  between  an  ostrich  and  a  turkey,  from  whidi  .1 

partly  differs  in  shape,  and  portly  agrees  with  them,  espt- 
cially  with  the  African  ostriches,  if  you  consider  the  rump. 
quills,  and  feathers:  so  that  it  was  like  a  pigmy  amox- 
them,  if  you  regard  the  shortness  of  its  legs.  It  baih  i 
great,  ill-favoured  bead,  covered  with  a  kind  of  membriDc 
resembling  a  hood ;  great  black  eyes  ;  a  bending,  promi- 
nent fat  neck ;  an  eitratsdinary  long,  strong,  bluish-nhiu 
bill,  only  Ihe  endsof  each  mandible  are  of  adiffercnt  cul.iui, 
that  of  the  upper  black,  that  of  the  nether  yellowish,  tmib 
sharp-pointed  and  crooked.  It  gapes  huge  wide  aa  be:-: 
naturally  very  voracious.  Its  body  is  fat,  round,  calm- 
with  soft  grey  feathers,  after  the  manner  of  sn  ottrieMti  ■■  .'■ 
each  side  instead  of  hard  wing-feathers  or  quills,  it  it  Tut- 
nished  with  small,  soft-feathered  wings,  of  a  yellowish  i>!i- 
colour ;  and  behind,  the  rump,  instead  of  a  lail,  b  sdorncl 
with  five  small  curled  feathers  of  the  same  colour.  Ii  ^'t- 
yellow  legs,  thick,  but  very  short ;  four  toes  in  each  r^il, 
solid,  long,  as  it  were  scaly,  armed  with  strong,  block  cli*> 
It  is  a  slow- paced  and  stupid  bird,  andwbiih  easily  becoai!' 
a  prey  to  the  fowlers.  The  flesh,  especially  of  the  brta*L  i' 
fat,  esculent,  and  so  copious,  that  three  or  four  Diidat  ^.'. 
sometimes  suffice  to  fill  an  hundred  seamen*'  belles.  1 
ihey  be  old,  or  not  well  boiled,  they  are  of  difficult  wior.  ■■ 
tion,  and  are  salted  and  stored  up  for  provision  of  m-i'ii. 
There  are  found  in  their  stomachs  stones  of  an  aab  oA".. 
of  divers  figures  and  magnitudes;  yet  not  bred  ihert.  ;> 


Nierenberifi  description  (16S5)  mev  be  eoiuidend  a 
«af7  of  tbst  ^  Oiuiiu,  and  indeed  bia  whole  work  U  a  mere 


people  and  seamen  fancy,  but  swalloveJ  ^' 
Ihe  bird  ;  as  though  by  this  mark  also  nature  would  aa. 
■    '  *  -^        ■  "  '  ■- -^  in  that  ib 

digest  them ' 


That  u  ftlv  A  flfnn  of  Ifa 


K  Boaliu  (irai>d-ea[>.         \ 


D  O  D 

It  appeut  Emm  Adam  Okuius  (Dta  Gott0Tfiaoba  Kunil 

Kammcr,  1666),  thmt  there  was  a  head  to  he  seen  in  the 
Gollort  Mueeura ;  but  the  figure  (Tab.  xiii.  f.  5)  ia  very  like 
that  of  Clusius.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  the  Wakh- 
Voeel  and  Clusius  is  referred  to.  In  the  plate  the  he«d 
is  bliaded,  and  bsfi  &  mote  finished  appeatODce :  the  rest  of 
tLe  bird  is  in  outline. 

Grew  ('  Musraum  Refcalla  Societatis ;  or  a  cataloeue 
description  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  belenginB 
to  ilie  Royal  Society,'  London,  folio,  16S1),  at  p.  eB,  thus 
describes  the  bird  whioh  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 
'  The  leg  of  a  Dodo ;  calltnl  Cygma  eueullatut  by  Nierem- 
bergius ;  by  Clusius,  Gallns  gallinaoeita  ptrtgrinut ;  by 
Boutius  called  Dronte,  who  Mitb  that  by  some  it  is  called 
(ill  Dutch)  Dod-aert,  largely  described  in  Mr.  Willughby'i 
Ornilliol.  out  of  Clusius  ami  others.  He  is  more  especially 
distinguished  from  other  birds  by  the  m^nbranoits  liood 
on  his  beaJ,  the  greatness  and  strength  of  bis  bill,  the 
littleness  of  his  wings,  his  bunchy  lad,  and  the  shortness  of 
liis  legs.  Abating  bid  head  and  legs,  he  seemi  to  be  much 
like  an  ostricb.  to  vhich  also  he  comes  near  as  to  the  big- 
ness of  liis  body.  He  breeds  in  Mauris's  Island.  The  leg 
here  preserved  is  covered  with  a  reddish-yellow  scale.  Not 
much  above  four  inches  long,  yet  above  Sve  in  thickne^ 
or  round  about  the  joints,  wherein,  though  it  be  inferior  to 
that  of  an  Oitrich  or  Ciutoieari/,  yet,  joined  with  its  short- 
ness, may  render  it  of  almost  equal  slren^h.'  At  p.  73, 
there  is  the  following  notice:^'The  headof  the  Uan  qf 
liar,  called  aliw  Albitrosm ;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Lead  of  a  Dodo,  but  it  seems  doublfUI.  That  there  is  a  bird 
called  the  Man  qf  Ifar  is  commonly  known  to  our  seamen ; 
and  several  of  them  who  liave  seen  the  head  here  preserved, 
do  aliirm  it  to  be  the  head  of  ihat  bird,  which  they  de- 
ttoribe  to  be  a  very  great  one,  the  wings  whereof  are  ei^ht 
feet  over.  And  Li^D  (Hitl.  qf  Barbail^  p.  61),  speaking 
of  him,  faith,  that  ue  will  commonly  tly  out  te  sea  to  see 
nhat  shipn  are  coming  to  land,  and  to  return.  Whereas 
the  Dodo  is  bardlv  a  volatile  bird,  having  little  or  no  wings, 
except  such  as  tnose  of  IheCassoioary  and  the  Otlrich. 
Besides,  although  the  upper  beak  of  this  bill  doth  much 
le-iumble  that  of  the  Dodo,  yet  the  nether  is  of  a  quite 
ditt'crout  shape;  so  that  this  either  is  not  the  head  of  a 
Doiio,  or  else  we  have  nowhere  a  true  figure  of  it.'  Grew 
then  gives  a  very  lengthened  description  of  the  skull  which 
is  liKured  by  him  (Tab.  6),  and  intituled  '  Head  qf  the 
Albitrot!  as  it  doubtless  was.  The  leg  above  mentioned  ia 
that  DOW  preseived  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was 
d<-]>iibilcd  with  the  othv  specimens  described  by  Grew, 
nlien  the  Royal  Society  gave  their  'rarities'  to  that  national 
o^iabliiihment.  Grew  was  a  well  qualified  observer,  and 
much  uf  this  desortption  implies  observation  and  corapa- 
ris.)!) ;   indeed,  Ihouga  he  does  .-.'..• 

rctsoii  for  supposing  thai  Grew 
d>.'si-imt's  specimen. 

Churleton  also  (Onomasticon,  16SB)  speaka  of  the  Dodo 
Lu3it,tnorum,  Cygnut  aicuUatut,  Wdlughb]^  and  Ray,  and 
i3:st.Tts  that  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
?.ititained  a  1^  of  the  Dodo,  Thi*  was  evidenUy  the  leg 
tbove  alluded  to. 

i.cgiiat,  in  hib  description*  of  the  Isle, '  which  is  called 
;it  Iter  Diego-Budrig<^  or  Diego-Ruys,  or  Rodrigo,'  gives  the 
"nlluuing  account.  '  We  had  alio  anotlwr  creek  on  the 
>ilier  side  of  out  cabbins,  and  full  of  oysters  sticking  to  the 
ock.  We  went  often  to  breakfast  there,  and  bronght 
loiiie  home,  with  nbich  we  made  an  excellent  ragout  with 
i.tlni-tree-cabbogesand  turtle's  fat  Of  all  the  birds  in  the 
»l)ind,  the  moat  remarkable  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name 
(1*  tlic  SoUtury  (feSo&'taire),  because  it  is  very  seldom  Heen 
n  i-tfia|iany,  though  there  are  abundance  of  them.  The 
'fallicra  uf  the  mules  are  of  a  brown-grey  colour ;  the  feet 
iii<]  beak  are  like  a  turkey's,  but  a  little  more  crooked. 
I'li<>v  liave  scarce  any  tail,  but  their  hind  part  covered  with 
i'atficra  is  roundish,  like  the  crupper  of  a  bone;  they  are 
uller  than  turkeys.  Their  ne^k  is  atnight.  and  a  little 
•int^iir  m  proportion  than  a  turkey's  when  it  lifts  up  it* 
luuil-  Its  eye  ia  black  and  lively,  and  ita  head  without 
unib  or  cop.  They  never  fly,  their  wingt  are  too  little  to 
uppori  the  weight  of  their  bodies^  they  serve  only  to  beat 
hein^ielvesBiid  flutter  when  they  call  oneaoother.  They 
vill  whirl  about  for  twenty  w  tlurty  times  together  on  the 
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same  aide  dmng  the  space  of  fosr  or 
motion  of  their  wings  makes  then  a  noise  very  Uke  that  of 
a  rattle,  and  one  may  hear  it  two  hundred  paces  off.  The 
bone  of  their  wing  grows  greater  towards  the  eiLtremity,  and 
forms  a  little  round  mass  under  the  feathers  as  big  as  a 
musket-ball:  that  and  its  beak  are  the  chief  defence  of 
this  bird.  Tis  very  hard  to  catch  it  in  the  woods,  but  easy 
in  open  places,  because  we  run  faster  than  they,  and  some- 
timea  we  approach  them  without  much  trouble.  From 
Match  to  September  they  are  extremely  fat,  and  taste  ad- 
mirably well,  especially  while  they  are  young;  some  of  the 
males  weigh  foity-flve  pound. 

'  The  females  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  aome  fair,  some 
brown ;  I  call  them  fuir  because  they  are  of  the  colour  of 
fair  Lair:  they  have  a  6on  of  peak,  like  a  widow's,  upon 
their  breasts,  whieh  is  of  a  dun  colour.  No  one  feather  ii 
straggling  from  the  other  all  over  their  bodies,  being  very 
careful  to  adjust  themselves  and  make  them  all  even  with 
their  beaks.  The  feathers  on  their  thighs  are  round  hke 
shells  at  the  end,  and  being  there  very  thick,  have  an 
agreeable  efiect :  they  have  two  risings  on  their  crtnet,  and 
the  feathers  are  whiter  there  than  the  rest,  which  livelily 
represent  the  fine  neck  of  a  beautiful  woman.  They  walk 
with  BO  much  stateliness  and  good  grace,  that  one  cannot 
help  admiring  them  and  loving  them,  by  which  meant 
their  fine  mien  often  saves  their  lives. 

'Though  these  birds  will  sometimes  very  familiarly  come 
up  near  enough  to  one  when  we  do  not  tun  after  them,  yet 
they  will  never  grow  tame:  as  soon  as  they  are  caught 
they  shed  tears  without  crying,  and  refuse  all  manner  of 
sustenance  llll  they  die.  We  find  in  the  giizards  of  both 
male  and  female  a  brown  stone,  of  the  bigness  of  a  hen'a 
egg ;  It  is  somewhat  rough,  flat  on  one  side,  and  round  on 
the  other,  heavy  and  hard.  We  believe  this  stone  waa 
there  when  they  were  hatched,  for  let  them  be  never  ao 
young,  you  me^  with  It  always.  They  have  never  but  erne 
of  them ;  and  besides,  the  passage  fVom  the  craw  to  tlw 
giziard  is  so  narrow,  that  a  like  mass  of  half  the  bigness 
could  not  pass.  It  served  to  whet  our  knives  better  than 
any  other  atone  whatsoever.  When  these  birds  build  their 
nests  they  choose  a  clean  place,  gather  together  some  palin- 
leavea  fat  that  purpose,  and  heap  them  up  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  f^om  the  ground,  on  which  they  sit-  They  never  lay 
but  one  egg,  which  is  roucb  bigger  than  that  of  a  goow. 
The  male  and  female  both  cover  it  In  their  turns,  aim  the 
young  is  not  hatclMsd  till  at  seven  weeks*  md :  all  the  while 
they  are  sitting  upon  it,  or  are  bringing  up  their  young  on«. 
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which  IS  not  able  to  provide  for  itself  in  several  months,  they 
will  not  suffer  any  other  bird  of  their  species  to  come  within 
two  hundred  ysras  round  of  the  place ;  but  what  is  very  sin- 
gular is,  the  males  will  never  drive  away  the  females,  only 
when  he  perceives  one  be  makes  a  noise  with  his  wings  to  call 
the  female,  and  she  drives  the  unwelcome  stranger  away,  not 
leaving  it  till  it  is  without  her  bounds.    The  female  does 
the  same  as  to  the  males,  whom  she  leaves  to  the  male,  and 
he  drives  them  away.    We  have  obsewed  this  several  times, 
and  I  affirm  it  to  be  true.    The  combats  between  them  on 
this  occasioD    last  sometimes   pretty  long,  because    the 
stranger  only  turns  about,  and  does  not  Hy  directlv  from 
the  nest:   however,  the  others  do  not  forsake  it  till  they 
have  quite  driven  it  out  of  their  limits.    After  these  birds 
have  raised  their  young  one,  and  left  it  to  itself,  they  are 
always  together,  which  the  other  birds  are  not ;  and  though 
they  happen  to  mingle  with  other  birds  of  the  same  species, 
these  two  companions  never  disunite.    We  have  often  re- 
marked, that  some  days  after  the  young  one  leaves  the  nest, 
a  company  of  thirty  or  forty  brings  another  young  one  to 
it,  and  the  new-fledged  bird,  with  its  father  and  mother 
joining  with  the  band,  march  to  some  bye  place.    We  fre- 
quently followed  them,  and  found  that  afterwards  the  old 
ones  went  each  their  way  alone,  or  in  couples,  and  left  the 
two  young  ones  together,  which  we  called  a  marriage.    This 
particulariiy  has  something  in  it  which  looks  a  little  fabu- 
lous ;  nevertheless,  what  I  say  is  sincere  truth,  and  what  I 
have  more  than  once  obser>'ed  with  care  and  pleasure.' 
The  worthy  narrator  then  indulges  in  some  reflections  on 
marriages  in  general,  and  early  marriages  in  particular.    It 
is  worthy  of  note,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  bones  of  a  large  land-turtle  and  those  of  the 
dodo,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  that  the 
same  author,  in  the  description  of  the  same  island,  speaks 
of  the  multitude  of  land- turtles ;  of  which  he  says,  *  I  have 
seen  one  that  weighed  one  hundred  pound,  and  had  flesh 
enough  about  it  to  feed  a  good  number  of  men.* 

The  preceding  cut  is  copied  from  Leguat's  figure  of '  the 
Solitarv  Bird.' 

In  the  frontispiece  is  represented  one  in  a  sort  of  land- 
scape, and  also  land-turtles ;  and  in  '  a  plan  of  the  settle- 
ment' in  the  Island  of  Rodrigo,  many,  some  in  pairs,  are 
S laced  about  This  plan  shows  the  situation  of  the  houses, 
cc,  of  Leguat  and  his  companions :  there  are  also  land- 
turtles  and  other  animals.* 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  specimen  which  was  in  the 
If  usflDum  Tradescantianum.  There  were,  it  seems,  three 
Tradescants,  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  The  two  former 
are  said  to  have  been  gardeners  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
the  latter  to  Charles  L  There  are  two  portraits  to  the 
'Mussum,'  one  of  'Joannes  Tradescantus  pater'  and  the 
«»ther  of  *  Joannes  TVadescantus  filius,'  by  Hollar.  These 
two  appear  to  have  been  the  collectors:  for  John  Trades- 
cant,  the  son,  writes  in  his  address  '  to  the  ingenious  rea- 
dar*  \\iM  he  'was  resolved  to  take  a  catalogue  of  those 
var^«««  and  curiosities  which  my  father  had  scedulously 
^,,p^*A  and  mv  selfe  with  continued  diligence  have 
»-.rv.»^.V?4.  arM  hitherto  preserved  together.'  This  John 
U  (rjK  ft^>n«  niust  have  been  the  Tradescant  with 
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»:i..^A  V.  n*  A«r:iiv/k  brarded  for  a  summer  when  Ashmole 
a^f/^-^  •.'V  ^.f'f*««  the  collection,  which  was  said  to  have 
v>^,  */>r.^*^^  Ut  A^hraole  by  deed  of  gift  from  Tradescant 
sr«#i  ^  «  v,>.  Trad#^^rant  died  soon  after  and  Ashmole,  in 
r'**  i.  1  -*«^  »  v.'.i  m  Chancery  for  a  delivery  of  the  curio- 
•'  •*-»  7'4t  ra.-j4«  IS  staled  to  have  come  to  a  hearing  in 
^*'V4  vr^  x£.  I'/ 74,  Mrs.  Tradescant  delivered  up  the  col- 
ms*"  i>nt  i-vntaaot  to  a  decree  in  Chancery,  and  afterwards 
'^V'i.  i<'S  some  say)  was  found  drowned  in  her  own 
poi4<i  Arhmole  added  to  the  collection,  and  presented  it  to 
iiie  t'uiverBity  of  Oxford,  where  it  became  the  foundation  of 
tne  At^hmolean  Museum.  That  the  entire  '  Dodar'  went 
to  Oxford  with  the  rest  of  Tradescant's  curiosities  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Hyde  (Religionis  Veterum  Persarum,  &c., 
Hutona,  1700)  makes  particular  mentionof  it  as  existing  in 

«  L«  pn^t«r  anl«ur  qui  ail  parle  da  SoHuira  par^U  etr^  CMtelaton,  duM 
Ir  '-t/  «]  ..s  «cna|r<*  fail  m  1614.  el  pui>)ie  ■ealrmrat  ea  1S90.  Iltoncha  4 
<  ..•  (w  K<>« 'too.  .lor*  Manure  Maaranijcoe  p&r  !••  FortTi|ral»,  et  eneora  in* 
I.,  .fr  iii^tjbc  fttitoe  drpuit  loof-teoip*  par  !••  naTifatoaiiL  Parmi 
•^  ^'•■^•-x  s-'»'  y  mn«rqaa,  U  eu  partieulariw  nne  Mpcce  d«  la  ^[lowenr 
tf  ui  sm  tir*  r-*»i«.  «▼•«  dcs  ailM  eoartetqai  no  Inl  pernwitoient  pafd« 
^^  C«i  «i^«-.  my^x  eie.  ditii,  aooinie  Jusqoa  li  to  graat,  at  Ilia  da 
f  r^iaav  •«  P'v.a^tf  brii.«n>ap:  tl  Ml  blanc.at  natarellement  ti  donz,  qa'on 
|OT  J'    ««  ^vucr  a  ^  m«.  a    lio  Buint  •    •     ■      -    •  —      ...        "•   . 

lU'vtf'*  <<'.  M  ir«r  *i>t  •>•»  tf  «« 


ew  Dianr.  ac  naiaratienieDi  u  oonz,  qa  on 

uJnt  tU  etoiani  si  pen  aflk^ayvt  4  la  Tua  daa 

IMV  na  Ilia  gtaad  aoabra  ntne  dM  bSloM 


the  Museimi  at  Oxfbrd.    There,  aeearding  to  Mr.  Dur.  . 

it  was  destroyed  in  1 755  by  order  of  the  visitors,  aitd  he ;:. 
gives  the  evidence  of  its  destruction : — 

'  In  the  Ashmolean  Catalogue,  made  hy  Ed.  lihw^d.  M 
sssi  Procustos,  1684  (Plott  being  the  keeper),  tbe  en:-. 
the  bird  is  "  No.  29.  Gallus  gulinaceus  pereg;rmus  C 
&c."  In  a  Catalogue  made  subsequently  to  1755.  it  t&»t. 
'*That  the  numbers  from  5  to  46,  being  deeayvd*  « 
ordered  to  be  removed  at  a  meeting  of  the  majority  of  ■ 
visitors,  Jan.  8, 1 755.^  Among  these  of  ooursa  vras  lodi:  i 
the  Dodo,  its  number  being^  29.    This  isftirthcr  shown   . 
new  Catalogue,  completed  in  1 756,  in  which  tbe  order  nf  * 
visitors  is  reonrded  as  follows  :  "  Ilia  quibus  nulltts  in  u . 
gine  assignatur  numerus  a  Musaso  subducta  sunt  cim*  . 
annuentibus  Vice-Canoellario  aliisque  Curatoribua  nf  . 
lustrandaconvocatis,  die  Januaru  8vo.,  A.ix  1755.'*  Tbe  D  - 
is  one  of  those  which  are  here  without  the  number.*   ( D  . 
can  On  the  Dodo ;  Zooi,  Journ.^  vol.  iii^  p.  559. ) 

Upon  this  solemn  sentence,  which  left  to  the  Mum  - 
nothing  but  a  foot  and  a  head,  Lyell  makes  the  foUr.«.  . 
observation :  '  Some  have  complained  that  inscriptioift  - 
tomb-stones  convey  no  general  information,  except  tba' 
dividuals  were  born  and  died,  accidents  which  moat  h»y,'. 
alike  to  all  men.    But  the  death  of  a  jneoet  is  so  remi'^ 
able  an  event  in  natural  histoid  that  it  aeservcs  ooninsrr 
ration ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  interest  that  we  learn  i 
the  archives  of  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  the  exact  da>  * 
year,  when  the  remains  of  the  last  specimen  of  the  iX  - 
which  had  been  permitted  to  rot  in  the  Ashmolean  M  usr*  ^ 
were  cast  away :'  and  the  author  concludes  l^  giving 
fatal  record  at  length  vrith  becoming  gravity. 

We  now  come  to  the  celebrated  painting  in  the  Bn\- 
Museum,  a  copy  of  which,  by  the  Kind  assistance  uf  u 
officers  of  the  zoological  department,  who  have  gi^^n  .• 
every  assistance  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  sod  who  tu^  . 
taken  down  for  the  purpose,  we  present  to  our  readers 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  painting  came  into  the  po««<- 
sion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  president  of  the  Royal  Soch*i>.  *.  . 
that  it  was  bought  at  his  sale  by  Edwards,  who,  after  \ .  - 
lishing  a  plate  ft'om  it  in  his  Grleanings,  presented  it  lo  • 
Royal  Society,  whence  it  passed,  as  well  as  the  foot,  mtc '  f 
British   Museum.     But  Mr.  Gray  informs   ua  that  t.- 
foot  onlv  came  with  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Socie'v  >-r 
scribed  by  Grew ;  and  that  tbe  picture  was  an  especial : ' 
fVom  Edwards.    Edwards's  copy  seems  to  have  been  chj* 
in  1760,  and  he  himself  says — *The  original  picture  ^i 
drawn  in  Holland  from  the  living  bird  brought  fr*m  >: 
Maurice's  Island  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  early  timc^  * 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies  by  the  wsy  of  the  Cape  ot  0- 
Hope.    It  was  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  SK  ai.c  ' 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  afterwards  becoming  ni>  r**' 
perty  I  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum  as  a  grea:  r  ' 
osity.  The  above  history  of  the  picture  I  had  finom  Sir  ili-  > 
Sloane  and  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer,  secretsiy  to  the  Rv*. 
Society.' 

M.  Morel,  Ecrivain  Principal  des  Hdpitaux  au  F?' 
Louis  de  l'  Isle  de  France,  writes  as  follows  in  his  p  '*' 
*  Sur  les  oiseaux  monstrueux  nomm^  Dronte,  Dodo.  C^.  ' 
Capuchonn6,  Solitaire,  et  Oiseau  de  Nazare,  et  sur  U  )<'  * 
Isle  de  Sable  k  50  lieues  environ  de  Madagascar.'    *  1  - ' 
birds,  so  well  described  in  the  second  volume  of  ib«  J^i- 
tory  of  Birds',  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Bufibn,  and  of  wbx-i.  M 
de  Borame  has  also  spoken  in  his  *  Dictionarr  of  Nati:-. 
History,'  under  the  names  of  Dronte,  Dodo,  Hooded  n  -i 
(Cygne  Capuchonn^),  Solitary  or  Wild  Turkey  (Dirnie  v. 
vage)  of  Madagascar,  have  never  been  seen  in  the  is!^-* 
France,  Bourbon,  Rodriguez,  or  even  the  Seychelles  U 
discovered,  during  more  than  60  years  since  when  v  ^ 
places  have  been  inhabited  and  visited  by  French  co)i>;  .^  • 
The  oldest  inhabitants  assure  every  one  that  thcM*  i. 
strous  birds  have  been  always  unknown  to  them.'    A.  * 
some  remarks  that  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  who  r^' 
overran  these  islands  may  have  seen  some  very  large  I    • 
such  as  Emeus  or  Cassowaries,  ficc.,  and  described  ti>.  : 
each  after  his  own  manner  of  observing,  M.  Morel  thu^ : 
ceeds :   *  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  ihst  fur  nt  ■ 
an  age  (depuis  pr^  un  si^le)  no  one  has  here  seen  an  :* 
mal  of  this  species.    But  it  is  very  probable  that  betbr« 
islands  were  inhabited,  people  might  have  been  able  t.> . 
some  species  of  very  Urge  birds,  heavy  and  inoapai.. 
flight,  and  that  the  first  mariners  who  sojourned  theiv  «• 
destroyed  them  fitun  the  facility  with  which  %he\  vt : 
caught    This  wu  what  made  the  Dutch  saik>n  ci^  ;:« 


Iiird  *  OisMkude  d^&t '  (W>lek-Vo^d),  bocuue  they  wen 
turfeited  with  the  fleah  of  it  *  *  *  But  amone  all  the 
iDeciea  of  birds  which  ue  found  on  this  iile  of  Mmd  and  on 
ill  the  other  isleU  and  rocki  which  ue  in  the  neighbour- 
lood  of  the  It)e  of  France,  modeni  navigators  have  never 
found  anything  approaching  to  the  birds  above  named,  and 
whicb  may  be  referred  lo  the  number  of  specie*  which  may 
lave  existed,  but  which  have  been  destroys!  by  the  too  great 
'acilily  wilh  which  the^  are  taken,  and  which  are  no  longer 
bund  excepting  upon  islands  or  coasts  entirely  uninhabited. 
A.t  Madanscar,  where  there  are  many  species  of  birds 
inLnowD  m  these  islands,  none  have  been  met  with  rcsem- 
>line  the  description  above  alluded  to.'  iObteroatiotu  tur 
a  Myn^iM  pour  fan  177S,tam.xii.,  p.194.  Notes.) 
Mr.  Duncan  thus  concludes  his  paper  above  alluded  to  : 
Having  applied,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  to  C.  Tel- 
air,  Esq.  oir  P(Kt  Louis,  in  the  Mauritius,  a  naturalist  of 
,'rsat  research,  for  any  information  he  could  fUmish  or  pro- 
cure relating  to  the  former  existence  of  the  Dodo  in  that 
sUnd,  I  obtained  only  the  fgllowing  partly  native  state- 

'  That  there  is  a  very  geoccal  impression  among  the  inha- 
>ilants  that  the  Dodo  did  exist  at  Rodriguei,  as  well  as  in 
he  Mauritius  itself;  but  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  have 
lever  seen  it,  nor  has  the  bird  or  any  part  ofit  been  preserved 
n  any  museum  or  collection  fcomed  in  those  islands,  al- 
bough  some  distinguished  ankaleurs  in  natural  history  have 
lass^  their  liveson  them,aLd  formed  extensive  collectioDs. 
^nd  with  r^ard  to  the  supposed  existence  of  the  Dodo  in 
Vladagascar,  although  Mr.  Tellair  had  not  received,  at  the 
ime  of  his  writing  to  Europe,  a  reply  to  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ect  which  he  h^  addressed  to  a  gentleman  resident  on 
bat  island,  yet  he  stated  that  be  had  not  any  great  expecta- 
.ions  from  that  quarter ;  as  the  Dodo  was  not  mentioned  in 
my  of  his  voluminous  manusciipts  reapectiiu  that  island, 
vhich  contained  the  travels  of  persons  who  had  traversed 
Uadagasear  in  all  directions,  many  of  them  having  no  other 
ibject  in  view  (bau  tbat  of  eztenung  the  bounds  of  uatiind 
itistotj' 


a  the  Briliih  Uaiwaim. 

We  close  this  part  of  the  ease  with  the  evidence  of  one 
evidently  well  qualified  to  judge,  and  whose  veracitr  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.  If  this  evidence  be,  as  we  believe  it 
to  be,  unimpeachable,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  (he  Dodo 
existed,  but  that  it  was  publicly  exhibited  in  London.  The 
lacunra  in  the  print  represent  the  spaces  occasioned  by  a 
hole  burnt  in  the  manuscript. 

In  Sloane  HSS.  (No.  1B39,  9,  p.  108,  Brit  Mus.)  is  the 
following  interesting  account  by  L'Estrange  in  his  observa- 
tions on  Sir  Thomas  Browne's '  Vulgar  Errors.'  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  paragraph  immediately  follows  one  on  the 
'  Eslridgo'  (Ostrich). 

'  About  163S,  as  I  walked  London  streets  I  two  the  pic- 
ture of  a  strange  fowl  hong  out  upon  a  cloth  vas 
and  mytelfe  with  one  or  two  more  Gen.  in  company  went 
in  to  see  it  It  was  kept  in  a  chamber,  and  was  a  great 
fbwle  somewhat  bigeer  than  tbe  largest  Turkev  Cock  and 
so  legged  and  footed  but  stouter  and  thicker  and  of  a  more 
erect  shape,  coloured  before  like  the  breast  of  a  yong  Cock 
Fesan  (pheasant),  and  on  the  back  of  dunn  or  deare  couluur. 
The  keeper  called  it  a  Dodo  and  in  the  ende  of  a  chimney 
in  the  chamber  there  lay  an  heap  of  large  pebble  stones 
whereof  bee  gave  it  many  in  our  sight,  some  as  bigg  as  nut- 
megs, and  the  keeper  told  us  shee  eats  them  conducing  to 
digestion  and  though  I  remember  not  how  farre  the  keeper 
was  questioned  therein  yet  1  am  confident  that  afterwaids 
she  cast  them  all  agayne.'* 

ITIDXHCB  AaillKQ  FBOH  BBUAINS. 

The  od\j  existing  recent  remains  attributed  to  the  Dodo 
are,  a  leg  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  head  (a  cast  of 
whicb  is  in  Brit  Mus.},  and  a  leg  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  tbe  relics  most  probably  of  Tradeacant's  bird. 
Whether  the  leg  formerly  in  the  museum  of  Pauw  be  that 
at  preSBOt  io  the  British  Museum  may  be,  perhaps,  doubt- 
fti),  though  we  think  with  lit.  Gray  that  they  are  probaUf 
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Idantieal ;  but  that  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
did  not  belong  to  Tradaacaiit's  Bpecimeo  is  dear,  for  it 
existad  in  the  collertion  belongini;  to  the  Royal  Society 
wliBii  Tr&descant's  "Dodar'  was  complete.  In  the  'An- 
tilles des  Sciences'  (tome  xxi.  p.  103,  Sept.  1830)  will  be 
found  an  account  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  bones,  then 
recently  discovered,  under  b  bed  of  Ut*,  in  the  Isle  of 
FiBBce,  and  sent  to  tho  Paris  Museum.  They  almost  all 
bclani^d  to  a  large  living  species  of  land-torloiss,  called 
TetlitJo  Indica,  but  amongat  them  were  the  head,  giernum, 
and  humerus  of  (he  dodo.  'M.Cuvier,'  adds  Mr.  Lyell 
in  his  "  Principles  of  Gaology,"  '  showed  mu  these  valuable 
remains  at  Paris,  and  assured  me  that  Ihey  left  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  the  hugs  biid  was  one  of  the  galUnaoeoua 
tribe' 


^i^;^^. 


PoX  «r  Dodo  (rpiclBWB  In  tb>  Brit!ih  Mux 


In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secrelnry  of  the  Zoological 
S'-rieiy,  by  CharU*  Telfair,  Esq.,  Corr.  Memb.  Z.  S.,  dated 
port  Loui!  (MaMrilim),  November  8,  I h3'2,  and  read  be- 
fore a  meeiin^  of  ihr  soHeiy  on  the  IJtIiMarrb.  1833,  it 
*pi<eared  ibat  Mr.  Telfair  had  recently  had  opportunities  of 
Siakiig  uiToe  re*c]rrhcs  about  the  buried  bones  of  the 
Dru'iie  or  Dwlo  luund  in  the  I'land  of  Rodrigue*.  The 
recuii  uf  ibeie  rewrurvhes  he  coiumunicaled,  and  enclosed 
leiten  ad'i'wi^rd  to  bim  by  Col.  Uawkins.  military  secre- 
tari  ta  Itie  Gjvcmor  of  llie  Mauritius,  and  by  M.  Eudes, 
n~.'.dFUi  at  Rudrieufx. 

<^1  Dank  II..  It  was  «tat«I,  in  a  re-^nt  ^isit  to  Rodri- 
puvT.  i^itiwiv^l  mill  eveij  ptr-on  whom  he  met  respecting 
■ '  «  Z>.(i<,  Biid    became   C'iiivirn-cd    ibit  the  bird  does 
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birdi! 


be  found  there  eX'  f  [.I  ibe  Guin',i-/;irl  and  Piirrot.  From 
out  i*rv.in.  huBeviT,  he  kariii-d  ihe  existence  of  another 
l-ifd,  i.li.cb  uascalk-dOMwH-ZKri//;  a  name  derived  from  its 
Voire,  whirh  rtT^'mblesthal  of  a  cow.  From  the  description 
gnon  of  it  by  his  informant,  Ol.  Uawkins  at  first  believed 
that  this  bird  was  roily  the  U'l'lo ;  but  on  obtaining  a 
•liecimen  of  it,  it  proved  to  be  a  Gantift  (apparently  refer- 
able to  the  Les'T  Garui'l  of  Dr.  Latham,  the  Su/a  can- 
data  of  Briiion,  and  the  f^'/miiiiu  J'ucilnr  of  Liniia'us).  It 
is  found  only  in  llie  must  wchided  parts  of  the  Island.  Col. 
Dawkins  viiiu-d  the  caviins  in  »h:ch  bones  have  been  dug 
up,  and  dug  in  scleral  plaro',  but  found  only  small  pieci'a 
of  bone.  A  beautiful  rich  so:l  firms  the  pround-work  of 
them,  wliirli  is  frf  m  >ix  to  ei^'ht  li-cl  d-i-pp.  and  contains  no 
pi'lihlcM.  No  anioial  of  an)  dc^tiipi  ma  mhabiit  th<.->e  caves, 
nui  even  bats. 

M.  Eudes  succeeded  in  diKRinR  up  in  the  larR^  caviem 
cariou'  bones,  including  some  of  a  large  k<iid  of  Ipird,  which 
in  111  [;er  exiHU  in  the  Island:  tlie^e  he  li^rsirded  to  Mr. 
l'il..it.  b>  -boto  lb«ywere  prcspn'ed  to  the  2ooIo(;icbI 
Rurw-ii.  1  •»  «i.li  pan  of  the  cavern  in  »h.ch  tJtey  vvre 
fuuiid  WW  a;  11,,-  fi.'.r.c™,  whi-rc  the  darkness  bcfriQs  ;  the 
till*  altetiituf.  u*'u..>  paid  to  lliM  part  bv  vn-il'irs  may  be 
II*  n-jiv.m  »t.y  ■•..■!  -i-.^e  n  1  U-va  pVt-Mou-ly  fui'ind.  I 
1  l,'nr  B^ar  ikw  turt».*  ««^  lU  lea,l  iMursl,  and  they  I 
■  'fy  u  v)  ilm  fcrt,  V-Ji  novhen 


able  quantity ;  whence  M.  Eudes  eoq)«ctined  tfast  tjie  1'- 
WBB  at  all  times  rare,  or  at  lea«t  uncommon.     A  bud  '  i   - 
lai^  a  size  as  that  indicated  by  the  bouen  had  uoi  t-r  I  - 
seen  by  M.  Gory,  who  had  resided  fortyjears  on  llie  >  . 
M.  Eudes  added  that  Ihe  Dutch  who  first  landed  at  K 

Siez   left   cats  there   to   deslroy  the  rats  whicli    ai.:    > 
em:  these  cats   huve  since  become  venr  nnmei"i.,.-.     , 
prove  highly  destructive  to  poultry;  and  he  Kiippc--i< 'I 

Erobability  that  they  may  have  destroyed  (he  lart't'  l^i  . 
ird  to  which  the  bones  belonged,  by  devouring   tfac  i 
ones  as  soon  as  they  were  hatcheil, — a  destrucibin   v 
may  have  been  completed  lung  before  the  IaUihI  w:  ■ 
habited. 

The  bones  procured  by  M.  Eades  for  Mr.  Telf.iir  =■ 
preMnted  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Zoological  Suoietv 
the  reading  of  the  letter.  Sec.  thoy  were  laid  on  It.v  i:        | 
and  consisted  of  numerous  bones  of  the  extremil  ies  -^r 
or   more  large   species  of   Tortoiie,   several  boiic<  i.l   i 
hindot  extremity  of  a  large  bird,  and  the  head  of  a  kun   ■ 
With  reference  to  tho  melalar^al  bone  of  the  bird.  \.   .      i 
.    that  11   ;-  ■    ' 

forwards  and  one   backwards,  as  in  the  foot  of  the   I- 
preserved   in   the  British  Museum,  to  which   it   wa.  ..       | 
proportioned  in  its  magnitude  and  lurm.  (Zool.  l*r>.-c.  '.: 
Part  1.) 


Piso.  in  his  edition  of  Bontius.  places  Ibe  Dodc^  iit,- 
diately  before  the  Casswiwary ;  and  here  we  may  ubsi.-i>i- 
the  Ggure  of  Buntius  does  not  appear  to  be  idui^tival  <• 
the  picture  which  now  hangs  in  ibe  Brilisb  Mu-. 
Though  (hero  is  a  general  resemblance  there  are  i  aii, 
differences  which  go  far  to  show,  at  all  events.  tli»t  tbc  :i. 
of  Bontius  and  that  in  the  picture  are  different  poi1;a:*>. 

Willughbj's  eighth  chapter  treats  of  'llie  gr^-atc-i  : 
birds,  of  a  peculiar  kind  by  ihemselvcs.  which,  bv  rra-  t 
■  he  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and  the  smalincss  of  th<^r  ur. 
cannot  fly,  but  only  walk.  The  Ostrich  occupied  th.' 
kcrlion  of  this  chnpler.  and  the  Dodo  the  fuitnfa  nnJ  . 
heuif;  immediately  preceded  by  'the  Ouisowary  or  K:;.- 
Ray's  section  '  Avcs  rostris  rerlioribus  minus<iue  hit,. 
m  ax  imee,  singula  res  el  sui  generis,  ob  corpontin  lu-"  :r 
alarum  brcvilatcm  volaiidi  impolei'  contains  the  *sir.v  '.  ■ 
as  Willughby's  eighth  chapter,  viz.:  lhe0.rfncA,  llw,!--- 
cnn  Oslr'ieh,  the  Emeu,  Erne  or  CtasmeaTy,  and,  Uti'i,  i 
Dndf>. 

Moelirinif,  and  af^  him,  Brisson,  gives  the  bird,  o" 
the  name  of  Biij.hu»,  a  position  next  to  ihe  Otinek-  <  . 

Buflbn  plncvs  it  independently. 

Linnieus,  in  his  last  edition  of  (he  '  Systema  Naturn-'  < 
12th,  17fi(;),  places  the  bird  at  the  bead  of  hi*  *  G  •■■' 
llie  onicr  immediately  succeeding  the  '  GraHir-'  undi.-i  ■ 
name  of  Diiiiis  ineplut,  and  immediately  beforo  the  ir-  ■ 
Paryt  (Peacocks).  The  genus  SIrulhio  is  the  last  ■•. 
GrutlrF,  and  Rkra  (American  Ostrich)  the  l«.=t  ^ye-  ■  - 
t<trutliii>.  so  that  Didut  inrplu*  stands  between  *  -  ■ 
H/iea,  Linn.,  and  i'avo  criilalug  (the  Pencock).  I  . 
former  edition  Linnasus  had  noticed  the  bird  und-r  ■ 
name  Slrul/iio  curullalitt. 

Latham   in  his  synopsis  (17f>2>  followed  Linnn-^t«,  > 
gave  three  8]>ecies,  viz.,  the  Handed  Dodo,   the  i*- 
Dnih,  and  tho  Na^arene  Dodo. 

Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the 'S}-stema  K«ltir«>' '  . ' - 
makes  Punphia  (Trumpeier)  Ihe  last  genus  of  the  \^t. 
Cr.iUiP,  and  Oti»  (Bustard)  the  first  genus  of  the  L"  -  ■ 
Gollintr,  under  which  last- mentioned   order  he  a-- 
tbeppnus  Z*/''«-t.  pladng  it  between  the  cenera   .'^■- 
an'l  Pavn,  which  are  both  includol  by  Gmelin  in  tli^     - 
Gnllin<r.   He  also  gives  three  specie*:  — 1st.  I'l/tut  i  • 
which   be  describi^  as  'blact  clouded  with  whi'f    ■ 
tctradactvle   feci.'      The  following  are   his  CTn,.r.v-., 
Di'iii^.  S'yst,  Nat.  xii.  I,  p.  207,  n.  1 ;  Stnukin   r»  . 
Sysl.  Nal.  x.  p.  155;  Rajhtu,  Bri«i*.  At.  5,  p.    , 
"     niu  cuaillatia,  Niercrab.  Nat.  ?3!  ;  (M'tni  e.-    ■  - 
.        :rh,u».  Clus.  Exot.  99,  t.  10;  Olemr.  Mu-*.   -  :   f 
S:  Drnnt;  Bonl.  Jav.   70.  Buff.  Hi-I,  Nai.  d(^  t».. 
nod^erxtn   or  Vol sh-l'ns'K   Hethen  it.   r       - 
3-) :  D-ido,  Raj.  Av.  p.  3;.  n.  P:  Will,  Oro.  ».   I  v  i,  •    . 
Edw.  Glean,  t  291;  /fo™M/  Co*).  LMh.  Sro.  .■ 
L  70.     'Jnd.  Didui  tolilariut;  Soiilaire,  Bu^  U.>:.  > 
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dw  Ois.  I  p.  485 ;  Leguat  it  i.  p.  98 ;  Solitary  Dodo,  Lath. 
Syn.  iiL  1,  p.  3,  n.  2.  This  species  is  deseribed  by  Omelin 
atii  'varied  with  grey  and  brown,  with  tetradactyle  feet.' 
3rd.  Didus  Nazarenut;  Oiieau  de  Nazareth^  §t  Oiseau  de 
Natt^ee,  BuiT.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Ois.  i.  p.  485 ;  Caurhe,  Madag. 
p.  130 ;  Nazarene  Dodo,  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  I,  p.  4,n.  3.  Gmelin 
describes  this  species  as  'black,  with  tetnidactyle  feet.' 

Blumenbach  followed  Linnieus ;  and  Dum^ril  and  Vieillot 
followed  Latham. 

Temminck  instituted  in  his  *  Analyse  du  Syst^me  G^n^ral 
d'Omitholo^e,'  the  order  Inertes,  f>r  the  Dodo  and  the 
Apteryx;  two  birds,  as  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  paper  on  the 
Apteryx  {Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  71)  observes, differing 
decidedly  ftom  each  other  in  their  beaks ;  but  in  reference 
to  their  imperfect  wings,  as  also  in  the  nature  of  tiieir 
extemsl  coverinff,  having  obvious  relation  to  the  species 
included  in  his  order  Curwret,  '  But,*  adds  Mr.  Yarrell,  *  the 
situation  chosen  for  this  order  Inertes^  al  the  extreme  end 
of  his  systematic  arrangement,  leads  me  to  infer  that  M. 
Temminck  considered  as  imaginary  the  subjects  for  which 
it  was  formed.' 

Illiger,  in  his  Brodromu»  (1811),  instituted  the  order 
Inepti  for  the  reception  of  the  Dodo  alone,  Apteryx  not 
being  then  known,  and  he  placed  it  immediately  preceding 
his  Cursoref,  containing  the  Struthious  Birds, 

Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Regne  Animal  at  the 
end  of  his  notice  on  his  fkmily  Brevipennes  (LesAtUruehes, 
Siruthin,  Linn.),  has  the  following  note  appended  to  his 
description  of  the  last  species,  Rhea,  *l  cannot  place  in 
this  table  species  but  badly  known,  or,  more,  so  little  au- 
thentic as  tnose  which  compose  the  genus  Didus.  The  first 
or  the  Dronte  (Didus  inepius)  is  only  known  finom  a  de- 
scription given  by  the  first  Dutch  navigators,  and  pres:erved 
by  Clusius,  Exot.  p.  99,  and  by  an  oil-painting  of  the  same 
epoch  copied  by  Edwards,  pi.  294 ;  for  the  description  of 
Herbert  is  puerile,  and  all  ihe  others  are  copied  from  Clu- 
sius and  Edwaids.  It  would  seem  that  the  species  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  we  now  possess  no  more  of  it  at  the 
present  day  than  a  fbot  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
(Shaw,  Nat.  Miscell.  pi.  143),  and  a  head  in  bad  condition 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The  bill  does  not 
seem  to  be  without  some  relation  to  that  of  the  Auks  (Pin* 
gouins),  and  the  foot  would  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Penguins  (Manehots),  if  it  were  palmated. 
The  second  species,  or  the  So/rtoire  (Didus  Soiitarius), 
rests  only  on  the  testimony  of  Leguat,  Voy.  i.  p.  98,  a  man 
who  has  disfigured  the  best  known  animals,  such  as  the 
Hippopotamus  and  Lamaniin.  Finally,  the  third  species, 
or  VOiseau  de  Nazare  (Didus  Nazarenus\  is  only  known 
through  Francis  Cauehe,  who  regards  it  as  the  same  as 
the  Dronte,  and  yet  only  gives  it  three  toes,  while  all  other 
authors  give  four  to  the  Dronte.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
see  any  of  these  birds  since  these  voyagers.'  In  the  second 
edition  (1829),  the  note  is  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a 
notice  of  Apteryx.  With  every  reverence  fer  the  great 
zoologist  who  wrote  it,  H  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing 
the  haste  and  inoorreetness  which  mark  it  His  opinions 
cortainly  underwent  considerable  modification.  When  he 
was  in  this  country  at  the  period  of  the  last  French  revo- 
lution, he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  head  preserved 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  Ihe  fool  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  doubted  the  identity  of  this  species  with 
that  of  which  the  painting- is  preserved  in  the  National 
collection.  Lyell  mentions  these  doubts,  and  we  must 
here  recall  to  the  reader  the  geologist's  statement  above 
alluded  to,  thai  Cuvier  showed  him  the  valimble  remains  in 
Paris,  and  that  he  assured  him  that  they  left  no  doubt  on 
his  mind  that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of  the  Gallinaceous 
tribe.  (Sur  Quelques  Ossemens,  ^.,  Ann.  des  Sci.,  tome 
xxi.,  p.  103,  Sept.,  1630.) 

Shaw,  as  eppeare  indeed  from  Cuvier's  note,  made  men- 
tion of  the  Dodo  in  his  Naturalist's  Miscellany  (plates  142 
and  143),  giving  a  fi^re  of  the  head  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
niolean  Museum,  and  in  his  Zoological  Lectures.  The  con- 
tinuer  of  his  *  Zoologv'  has  the  following  sweeping  notice  of 
the  bird : — ^"The  Dodo  of  Edwards  appears  to  have  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  that  artist,  or  the  species  has 
been  utterly  extirpated  since  his  time,  which  is  scareely 
p  nbeble.  Its  beak  is  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  a  foot  in  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  former  appears  rather  to  belong  to 
some  unknown  species  of  albatross  than  to  a  bird  of  this 
order,  and  tiie  latter  to  another  unknown  bird;  but  upon 


what  authority  it  has  been  statad  to  bek)ng  to  the  Dodo,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  A  painting  by  Bdwarrls  still 
exists  in  the  British  Museum.' 

*This  hasty  judgment,'  says  Mr.  Duncan  in  his  paper  in 
the  Zoological  Journal,  *  is  fully  refuted,  especially  by  Ihe 
existing  head,  and  the  exaet  resemblance  of  the  leg  at  Ox- 
ford to  that  in  London.' 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  'On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  (Linn.  Trans., 
vol.  xiv.,p.  395,  read-  December  3,  1823),  thus  writes  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dodo  : — *  Considerable  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  the  present  existence  of  the  Linns^an  Didus ;  and 
they  have  been  increased  by  the  consideration  of  the  num- 
berless opportunities  that  have  latterly  occurred  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  these  birds  in  those  situations,  the 
isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  where  they  were  oris!:inally 
alleged  to  have  been  found.  That  they  once  existed  I  be- 
lieve cannot  be  questioned.  Besides  the  descriptions  given 
by  voyagers  of  undoubted  authority,  the  relics  of  a  specimen 
preserved  in  the  public  repository  of  this  country,  bear  de- 
cisive record  of  tne  fact  The  most  probable  supposition 
that  we  can  fbrm  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  race  nas  be- 
come extinct  in  the  before-mentioned  -islands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  the  bird  as  an«rticle  of  food  to  the 
earlier  settlers,  and  its  incapability  of  escaping  from  pur- 
suit This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration 
of  the  gradual  decrease  of  a  neariy  conterminous  group,  the 
Otis  tarda  of  our  British  ornithology,  which,  from  similar 
causes,  we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  will  shortly  be  lost 
to  this  country.  We  mav,  however,  still  entertain  some 
hopes  that  the  Didus  may  be  recovered  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  that  vast  continent,  hitherto  so  little  explored,  which 
adjoins  those  islands,  and  whence,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  originally  imported  into  them.  I  dwell  upon  these 
circumstances  with  more  particularity,  as  the  disappearance 
of  this  group  gives  us  some  grounds  for  asserting,  that 
many  chasms  which  occur  in  the  chain  of  affinities  through- 
out nature  may  be  aeeounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a 
similar  extinction  of  a  connecting  species.  Here  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  former  existence  of  a  species  that,  as  far 
as  we  can  now  conclude,  is  no  longer  to  be  found ;  while 
the  link  which  it  supplied  in  nature  was  of  considerable 
importance.  The  bird  in  question,  from  every  account 
which  we  have  of  its  economy,  and  f^om  the  appearance  of 
its  head  and  foot,  is  decidedly  €rallinaceous ;  and,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  its  wings  ibr  the  purposes  of  flight,  it  may 
with  equal  certainty  be  pronounced  to  be  of  the  Struthious 
structure,  and  referable  to  the  present  family.  But  the  foot 
has  a  strong  hind  toe,  and,  witn  the  exception  of  its  being 
more  robust, — ^in  which  character  it  still  adheres  to  the  Stra- 
thionidee, — it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  foot  of  the  Lin- 
neean  genus  Crax,  that  commences  the  succeeding  family. 
The  bird  thus  becomes  osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point 
of  junction  between  these  two  conterminous  groups ;  which, 
though  evidently  approaching  each  other  in  general  points 
of  similitude,  would  not  exhibit  that  intimate  bond  of  con- 
nexion which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  almost  uniformly 
throughout  the  neighbouring  subdivisions  of  nature,  were 
it  not  for  the  intervention  of  this  important  genus.' 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  Manual  (1828),  after  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Dodo  (genus  Dronte,  Didus,  Linn.,  Rapkus, 
Moehring,  Brisson),  says  that  the  genus  includes  but  one 
species  which  may  be  considered  as  at  all  authenticated, 
and  which  exists  no  longer;  this  is  the  Dronte,  Didus 
ineptus,  described  by  Clusius,  ex.  p.  99,  figured  by  Edwards, 
pi.  294.  *  They  possess,'  he  adds,  '  a  foot  and  head  of  it  at 
Ix>ndon,  figured  in  Shaw's  Miscell.,  pi.  143  and  166.'  Then 
comes  the  following  statement: — 'M.  Temminck  has 
adopted,  after  Shaw,  the  genus  Apteryx,  which  he  thus 
describes.*  M.  Lesson,  after  giving  the  description  and 
noticing  the  only  known  species,  Apteryx  Australis,  pro- 
ceeds to  make  the  following  queries:  'May  not  the  Dronte 
be  the  Cassowary  of  the  East  Indies,  to  which  has  been 
added  the  bill  of  an  Albatross?  It  is  said  that  it  was  once 
very  eommon  in  the  Islands  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  and 
that  the  former  received  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Oeme  from 
these  birds.  May  not  the  Apteryx  of  M.  Temminck  be 
founded  on  the  fragments  of  the  Dronte  p^eser^'ed  in  the 
Museum  of  London  T  To  make  the  concision  complete, 
M.  Lesson  places  immediately  before  the  genus  Dronte 
the  Emou  Kivikm,  Dromtceius  Novee  Zwmditw,  Less., 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Apteryx  Austrtdis  of  Shaw,  and 
has  been  so  well  described  anJ  figured  by  Mr. 
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omu^  to  the  eoBftnoB,  no  4«abC»  WiVMn  Um  Itafe  toi 
SoUimrefd  LegmL 

'5.  TlieD!roffl»dMMddbe«fpraziiMtedtoorev«n  placed 
in  the  order  of  impecious  Inids,  ncer  the  ToltiiTeei.  rmther 
than  in  that  of  the  GaUinaPwma  hirdi*  and.  Cm*  strong^K 
reasoni,  imther  than  aaMo^  the Graiiaiom  (AJban it'll), or 
near  the  An^HBM  CMflKAotoK 

*  6.  It  is  1^  no  means  eertam  that  thii  hird  baa  diaap- 
peered  fimm  the  numher  of  liTins  animala.  If  this  i* 
posable  in  the  caae  of  the  Isle  of  France^  it  ia  not  probable 
in  the  ease  of  Madaf^aacar,  the  ptodnctiooa  of  which  are  t» 
little  known,  and  whidi  heinngit  np  to  a  eertain  point,  to 
the  ooK  ardiipehi^ 

'There  remains  another  qnestion  todiaeuik  nnmely,  vfae 
ther  the  inerasted  bonea  whieh  hate  been  ktdj  aent  to  M 
CttTier  fiom  the  Isfe  of  France  really  bdonged  to  the  I>od^ 
as  M.  CuTier  wai  led  to  bebefe^  It  k  a  qneatnm  which 
would  be  moat  easily  aohed  by  the  immediate  eompariauo 
of  these  bones  with  the  ineeca  |Mf.nid  in  England.  U 
this  was  ao^  which  the  difcreaee  of  hei|:ht  in  the  tarsal 
bone  does  not  permit  as  to  belinpe;  it  woi^  be  at  the  same 
tinw  proved  that  the  Dodo  existed  ate  aft  Rodrigues,  for 
these  bones  hare  been  Ibond  in  this  isle  in  a  ea¥e  (grotten 
as  IL  QuoT,  who  saw  them  on  his  pawigi'  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  has  assoied  aw,  and  not  at  the  Isle  of  Fruice, 


*'  o 


l:  a 


of  the  IVuttaetioBi  of  the  Zoo- 

dr  BlaivnDe,  ia  a  memoir  on  the  Didrnt  imepha^  read 
IT  of  Sckncajis  on  the  30th  of  Anenst, 
InM.  and  poblnbed  in  the  'NoirneUes  Annales  du  Mu- 
aroa  d^wtenv  NataicUe'  (MmeiT^  p.  1,  4lo^  Pkris,  1833>, 
at  laz|^  into  the  histoffy  of  the  bird,  and  terminates 
«f  aathon  thas:  *  FinaDy,  not  long  ago  (asaes  der- 
:ti  m  Kactaad*  an  anonj  mum  author,  whom  I 
to  be  Mr.  Mar  Leay«  has  letamed  to  the  idea  that 
to  be  pAaeed  aiaong  the  Gallinaeeoaa  birds, 
iheaeh  he  fvonounees  that  the  Dromie  is 
It  a  Wd  of  ihtt  iuaily,  he  adds,  that  it  laay,  with 

rHeocd  to  the  Stndkiomitkt^  on 
c  ef  cae  imi  arm  of  as  wings;  bat,  adds  he,  as  the 
ixc  B  3rrr:ani  wiih  a  bal^sx  tpoorew  it  departs  (s'eloi|nie> 
iram  s^  ikSLJT  t»  arfcvac^  the  mas  C^nar,  9W  dmi  ia 
jmrnmrmsr*-,  mrctrL^  to  ban.  Thus  it  is  one  of  those 
ffmera  o  U'a  hr  xi^aes  mr  '■  it,  fjrz&ine  the  pa&saee  from 
icn  frraa  ir  saixjipr/  Wbi?  thss  sDoaymMB  author  may 
br  «-f  ill  a»c  m  1  1  i  m  raem.  bet  we  have  the  best  aa- 
u  n.-x  Ir  aw^-c  :h«  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Lear  is  not  the 
l«^^^lL  F^joz  ?^  cvciesi.  we  cv^k  a  pex>badie  that  Mr. 
^  .I'lrvV  .fr*:zii:as  a^i«  c^vien  are  i^'wlfd  to,  C 
aaacr-j."  Ic  /rtr- 
M  iu  3*a^  -Itc  lAer  r:^'3r  the  d.5p;vat  pomts  on  which  under  beds  of  lava,  as  M.  Carier  has  stated  frooa  cntMieoui 
o^us  ;c  uit  Z^im.  V  ae  4»9^a«d  a  cxliiaacccws  bod  {  information,  in  his  note  read  lately  to  the  academy.  Then 
mni  tifef  naa:<as  f.x-  aai  arsiast  ic  tii-.s  proceeds: —  there  would  be  nearly  a  certainty  that  the  Dodo  was  s 
.oif  -.^ic  ic^ec^  ^  tjr=s  w;L.<ca  icclade  the  Unrest  Gallinaceocis  bird;  bat  ia  asakiau^  the  obacrratioii  that 
e^  iiKST  a:.i  7«z;ft.x  zae  ^.rds  </  fcey  vith  wkjcn  the  *  these  boooft  pome  from  the  lale  of  Fesnandei;  and  that  tLe 
-^i^s  iw  r.qrwM.  sai  a  anesas  v»  as  ihat  a  ia  to  ^  description  of  the  Solitaire  of  Lcgaat  aocorda  snfficieDth 
i£^  mr  ikr«  bcaes  i^  c^rasesi  i>eaRalvUace.*  Ia  weil  wi'Ji  a  bird  of  this  ords,  or  at  leaat  with  a  Gallio<>- 
X  :c  z:^  £  tf  BBMaoey  w  aneod  a»  the  iji.jwinf  oh-  palle,  it  mieht  be  that  the  bones  acm«%  in  the  hand»  of 
i.^.a» : —  ^  M.  Carier  were  no  other  thaa  thoae  of  the  Solitary  Birii 

:^  Tn£  f^es  are  Sii;:aa3ed  m  tbe  smac  part  of  the  b:Il  as  1  property  a»  caDcd,  and  not  those  of  the  trae  Dtonle.' 
ar  Ca:hrz:*m^  The  mctooir  is  lUostrated  with  iMir  plates:   the  first  is  a 

£araard»  and  with-  '  col<Miied  oopv  of  the  head  of  the  Dod>  from  the  Museum 

'  portrait,  of  the  siae  of  the  ori^maL    la  the  painting  \Le 

or  use  sa..^  its  creas  avith  ia  the  inters    author  ohmros  the  head  is  at  Icatt  a  loot  ham  &x>m  ib? 

.     .  a&i  «»  ftszaeas  at  the  smapat,  are  also    ocnpot  to  the  extremity  of  the  bill ;  bat  the  he^  at  OifoM 

nmr.^  :j^  sazae  a>  la  thjse  v^tcrcs^  .  is  only  eight  inches  and  a  halt  or  aboat  two-thirds.    Tise 

4.  Even  L^fee  rcO>^  <f  ihe  I  .U.  aci  the  two  camarular    bdk  he  adds,  asakes  oat  nearlr  three-feortha  of  the  abole 

in.3»  zi  uir  ir-^^  jK  car  caved  part,  sr  nearij  the  same    length.    The  aecood  plate  gives  a  profile  of  the  OiJari 

m  JT  i2»jMr  :•  ^Ca.  head  60m  a  sketch  taken  6^  the  original,  and  a  ww  of 

i^  T:ie  fwa.je*  :i  hx^  ^bxb.  \he  $k.a  fjrsas  at  the  root    the  saiae  aeea  fhw  abova,  and  skulk  of  the  Cerate  and 

i^  u-r  2._  »:«t  v^rx  aiTv  ear^ra  ix  the  I>'.J-.  the  aaae     IWnw  Pamm.     Plate  3  gnca  two  Tttn  of  the  loot  pie- 

s  a  ve^  >^T  -sr  C2>«oKiua  in    served  m  the  British  Maseam,  aad  the  icmaiika  of  the  loot 

_  at  Oxford;  a  loot  of  the  Semtk^odt  (C09  de  Brw^irei  • 

u   *  ut  ua  &  ct  j?e  Xii^Tr  rf  tie  seek,  as  we^  as  i»    foot  of  a  /'^wram,  and  a  loot  of  I'^tv  Ama.     FUu  4 

'-^  «i  lae  <ew  a.  wTij  >6s:hc»  aiudi    cxtcs  a  pcDdie  of  the  cast  of  the  bead  at  OiM»  and  a  Tiea 
:f  i2ie  ^^r^re.  of  the  same  seen  fiom  besow. 

e  i:««s^.i}3n  of  the  toes.        In  the  Bntnh  Maseam  (lft37)  in  cum  «»— M  (Roon 
'-^  is^  c-"*^^  isi..n:e  a    XI1L>  are  the  Khtndk ;  BmsUrdt  *  wbwh  in  mmy  laspects 

aUvd  to  the  Ga.:.iaaaMa  ftrdt  ;*  the  fivft  and  cast  of 
:c  ;^  mm  a=>i  <d  the  toes  more  the  head  of  the  X>wfo  above  aUoded  to:  tha  Cbvacr  and  fVa- 
irczfi   :a.  Cmma^es  t^aa  what  is    fiam^;  and  at  pL  99  of  the  &rnopms  (l&32»  w%  have  the 

fcuowing   ohservatiaaa ;    *  Over  the    ^sm*  *^|*^^ig  1^ 

tveifth  room  is  an  ortpnal  paintmc  ef  the  Da^  preaenced 

to  the  Maaeam  by  George  £daaiA^  Ssa,  the  eriebrated 

.  <m:ho;o5Kal  artBt,  and  capied  in  his  wartik  plate  Nol  ^94, 

ef  the    who  mv^  A  was  *  draaa  m  Ho'laad.  ftam  a  hung  bird 

of   brou^  ftam  &  Maarw«*s  Isfami  ia  the  Bmt  Indm ' 

»The  caly  remains  of  thmbud  at  paemnl  knawnarva  fiiot 

be    (cam  4^>  ia  this  couertMn  tf  1  immLJ  by  the «ayal  Society) 

*^  A  head  aad  fMt,  sajd  to  have  beiansed  to  a  aaccimen 

T  Ke  vet    wh/ch  was  fcrmer^r  in  Tnihaaars  M ma,  hat  is  now  ra 

kfis    the  Asbmcieaa  Masecm  at  OxiwL    The  CMt  of  the  bead 

abovY  BMstanaed  <ia  the  saase  caae)  waa  piiimtud  bT  P 

cf  as    I>cr.v-;&a.  E^    Tbe  bsd  m  the  sbactnem  af  the   wings 

'  -•»  ^--  r^    lessexnKcs  the  oscnch,  bat  tts  1x4,  m  gcnemU  tnther  re- 

of    aezibles  i^:^  of  the  ooeaasoa  ivwi  and  the  beak,  Aam  tW 

rvis;ix-3  v>f  it»  noscrds.  it  most  neariv  albed  te  thaTnlttuaft; 

so  thsft  itstroe  plaee  m  tbeaenmaf  bi:^  if 

.   <^  ti*    *  b^  et>cr  realW  cxoae^  b  not, 

Hrpe. 

.^ift  f.r  ^  fas  t=ae  bv     i^-i*-  1«.^V  se*eak:ir  «f  tWbS  ef  ptay.  saja  (a.  twT 

i>-  ^'»-   i'^  w  ^^.  .t»  a«i.:«      rhe  th.rd  a.-4  last  tvpe  of  iha  fiimCv  aaaaan  te  im  to  be 

li^CF  f  ^^kese  ^    *^  c^^r^^aa^  »W3m^^Afrwa» 

^'-%acaa.    At  Wast  a«  caaacit  amaca  it 
:€  Fzmnee;  ti«m    iT-s»«  «f  the 
^'^  ^aee  j:  aas  am  Ltac  •  a>ieiv  frma  *i 
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in  Pan  Mall  Mon  Umam  m  difluigiiJthid  icmtI  oC  Um 
literanr  looD|$en  about  lown.    Hk  bunnesa^  which  be  con- 
ducieil  with  ateml  t^porit  ani)  ability,  proaponid  acooidingly ; 
aii4  in  hu  Utter  dava  be  migbt  be  contulered  aa  standing 
at  the  bead  of  the  bookselling  trade,    lie  eontinued  al^ 
tiiruuKhottt  bU  liie  to  keep  bimaelf  before  the  pubhe  in  his 
a  %t  proftf^Mon  of  an  author,  and  produced  a  co&aiderable 
numl>er  of  worlu  of  varyinj^  deffree^  of  merit,  both  in  prose 
cirid  vene.     In  1737  bift  farce  of '  The  King  and  the  Mdler 
cf  MaiftfieM*  «3a  acted  at  Drury  Lane  with  great  applause. 
It  wa5  riU<»wed  the  aaine  year  by  a  aequel,  under  the  title 
of '  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court/  which  howe%'er  waa  not  ao 
iucm<«fuK     Nor  was  be  mote  fortunate  with  hia  ballad 
farro  of  'The  Blind  Beggar  of  Betbnall  Green,'  which  wa^i 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1 741 .    Thia  year  also  he  set 
up  a  weekly  roagaxine,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Public  Ue- 
giKter,*  to  which  he  was  himself  a  principal  contributor; 
but  it  waA  diHoontinued  after  the  publication  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  number.    It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  Iiia  farewell 
ttidrcM  to  hi*  readen»,  he  complains  that  certain  rival  ma- 
gat  ine  publishers  (under»tood  to  mean  the  proprietors  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magaiine)  had  exerted  their  influence 
with  surccM  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  advertising  his 
work.    In  1 746  be  published  another  short  dramatic  piece, 
entitled  *  Rex  et  Pont ifex,  being  an  attempt  to  introduce 
upon  the  stago  a  new  species  of  pantomime ;'  but  this  never 
waM  aried.    A  collected  edition  of  ail  these  dramas  was 
published  in  174b,  in  a  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 
•TrilkV 

The  fdUowins;  year  he  produced  a  masciue  on  the  sub- 
j(K*t  of  the  peace  of  Aix-laChapelle,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Triumphs  of  Peace,'  which  waa  set  to  muiuc  by  Dr. 
Arne,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1760  appeared 
anonymously  his  ingenious  and  well  known  little  work, 
*Tiio  Bt'onumy  of  Human  Life,'  which  was  long  attributed 
to  Lonl  Chesterfield,  tmd  was  from  the  first  extremely 
popular.  The  firil  part,  entitled  *  Agriculture/  of  a  poem 
in  blank  verse,  on  the  subject  of  public  virtue,  which  he 
puhli^liod  in  1764,  was  so  coldly  received  that  the  second 
and  third  parts  which  he  originally  contemplated  were 
never  jirtKluced.  In  1 758  he  closed  his  career  of  dramatic 
auih)i>hip  with  a  trai^edy  etilitled  'Cleone,'  which  was 
octcd  at  Covent  Garden  with  extraordinary  a])plause^  and 
drnw  crowdecl  audiences  during  a  long  run.  When  it  was 
publi-luMl,  'iUUO  copies  were  sold  the  first  day,  and  it 
rcaciic'l  a  fourth  edition  within  the  year.  *  Cleone,'  how- 
ever, is  now  nearly  forgotten;  although  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
rlnrcd  that  if  Otway  had  written  it  he  would  have  been 
rfintfiiihcred  for  nothing  else,— a  compliment  which  the 
niodiMt  nuthiir,  when  it  was  reported  to  him,  observed  with 
^omu  diAplensure  was 'too  much.'  Dod»ley  died  at  Dur- 
ham, while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
I7r)4.  Ho  had  retired  from  business  some  yeai's  before, 
having  made  a  good  fortune.  Dodsley's  name  is  asstociatcd 
with  hovcral  works  of  whirh  he  waa  only  the  projector  and 
tho  publisher,  but  from  his  connexion  with  which  he  is  now 
more  generally  remembered  than  for  his  own  productions. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  two  periodical  works, 
*The  Museum,'  bci^un  in  174G  and  extended  to  three  vo- 
lumes, in  whirh  there  are  many  able  essays  by  Horace 
Walpole,  the  two  Wurtons,  Akenside,  &c  (of  this  Dodsley 
wai  only  one  of  the  shareholders),  and  'The  World^' 
17J4-67,  conducted  by  Edward  Moore,  and  contributed  to 
by  birds  Lyttelton,  Chesterfield,  Bath«  and  Cork.  Horace 
\Valpole.  Soame  J  en)  us,  &c.;  *llie  Preceptor,'  2  vols., 
174H,  to  which  Johuhon  wrote  a  preface;  and  especially  the 
'Annual  Retcister,*  bei^un  in  1768,  and  still  carried  on  and 
kntiwn  by  bis  name.  [Annual  Hkoister.]  These  and  (he 
otiier  works  in  which  he  wan  engaged  brought  him  into 
intimate  connexion  with  most  of  the  eminent  men  belong- 
ing to  the  world  of  letters  during  the  period  of  bis  able  and 
honouroblo  oiroer.  He  has  also  the  credit  of  having  first 
ciiroumged  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purcliasing  bis 
p<M<m  of  I>i)n<h)n  in  17.38,  for  the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  and 
of  haMii«i  many  years  afterwards  been  the  pr^>jecior  of  the 
Kii'xiiib  Dictionary.  A  second  volume  of  Dodsley's  col- 
ItM'icd  works,  forming  a  continuniion  of  the  'Trifles,'  was 
puMi<h(*d  under  the  title  of  'Miscellanies,*  in  1772.  (Be- 
Milr*  the  articles  in  the  second  edition  of  Uie  'Biographia 
Itritannica,*  in  Chalmers,  and  in  the '  Biographia  Dramatico,' 
thero  nre  many  notices  respecting  Dodsloy  in  Nicbula's 
•  l.ii»'.-.»r>  Anecdotes  of  ttu)  Kigbtcenth  Century.*) 
iK)i>N\VOKTH.  ROG£R«aa  omiAMit  anUqiMry,  was 


th«  iOB  of  Matthew  Dodsworth,  registrar  of  York  Caihcd  r  • ! 
and  chanoeUor  to  Archbishop  Matthews.      He  wa.s    l>*  '^. 
July  24,  16»5,  at  Newton  Granze  in  the  parish  of  St.  O- 
wald.  in  Rydale,  Yorkshire.     He  died  in  the   moruK     f 
Aui^ust,  16i4,  and.  was  buried  at  RuCTord  in  Lanca^h  .. 
His  manuscript  coUection»,  partly  relating  to  York»tii(e. 
a  hundred  anu  sixty-two  volumes  folio  and  quarto,  a  hurtd  « 
and  twenty 'two  of  them  in  his  own  haud-wrjtxug,   v- 
bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Librar}*  at  Oxford^  in  ir>7  I. 
Gc-ueral  Fairfax,  who  had  been  Dodswurth's  patron.   LU** 
mers  bays  that  Fairfax  allowed  Dod:sworth  a  yearly    salj  * 
to  preserve  the  in&cription^  in  churches. 

Dodswortb  was  the  projeilor,  and  collected  manr  of  t^- 
mateiiaU  for  the  early  part  of  the  work  now  known  a»  *  Dl  ^ 
dale's  Monasticon,'  in  the  title  page  of  the  first  volu  ..«.-    . 
which  his  name  appears  as  oue  of  the  compilers. 

There  is  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  D^-N 
worth's  collections   now  iu    the  Bodleian,  in  the    ^:>   : 
catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  England  and  Ireland,  i 
Oxon.  1697.     (Gough's  Brii.  Top.  vol.  i.  pp.  123-4;   CIu: 
merb'g  Biogr,  Diet,  voL  xii.,  p.  IbO ;  and  the  preil  to   t:  t 
last  edition  of  the  Moncuticon.) 

DODWELL,  HENRY,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  164:. 
His  father,  who  had  been  in  tbe  army«  possessed  some  piv- 
pcrty  in  Ireland,  but  having  lost  it  in  the  rebellion^  l.*. 
Drought  over  his  family  to  Eu^rland,  and  settled  at  York. . 
164&.     Young  Dodwell  was  uere  sent  to  the  free  m*1)  w. 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.    In  the   meantime  U  ... 
his  father  and  mother  had  died,  and  he  was  reduced  fv  r  ^ 
season  to  great  ditliculties  and  distress  fi'om  the  want  sjf  ... 
pecuniary  means,  till,  in  1G64,  he  was  taken  under  the  p.- 
tection  of  a  brother  of  hi^  mother's,  at  whose  expctisr.-  h( 
was  sent,  in  1666,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Hero  1.^ 
eventually  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  however  he  tv\:\ 
quished  in  1666,  owing  to   certain  conscientious  scrui  1..- 
against  taking  holy  orders.    In  1672,  on  his  return  to  In- 
land, aAer  having  resided  some  years  at  Oxford,  he  made  L  - 
first  ap|)earance  as  an  author  by  a  learned  preface,  u 
wliicb  he  introduced  to  tlie  public  a  theological  tract  of  .. 
late  Dr.  Stearn,  who  had  been  his  collet^  tutor:  it  ^«.> 
entitled  'De  Obstinatione,'  and  published  at  Dublin.   IV  I 
well's  next  publication  was  a  volume  entitled  *  Two  Letter^   f 
Advice:   1.  For  the  Susception  of  Holy  Orders:    Z,  ¥  ■ 
Studies  Theological,  especially  such  as  ai-e  raiionai*   I;  ■  - 
pearud  in  a  second  edition  in  1681,  accompanied  uiin  « 
*  Discourse  on  the  Phusnician  History  of  SanchouiaUix. . 
the  fragments  of  which,  found  in  Porphyry  and  Ku  <  1     % 
he  contends  to  be  spurious.    Meanwhue,  in  1674,  IXi.K 
had  settled  in  London,  and  fixnn  this  time  to  hisdvaia  ' . 
led  a  life  of  busy  aulhoiiJiip.  ^  Many  of  his  publication^  u.  . 
on  the  i)opish  and  nonconformist  controversies;  they  L^  . 
the  re|)Utation  of  showing,  like  everything  eUe  he  vst    . 
extensive  and  minute  learning,  and  great  skill  iu  the  «i(.|    - 
cation  of  his  scholarship,  but  little  judgment  of  a  larcci  k 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  champions  of  the  church  of  En.l  i  • 
have  strained  the  pretensions  of  that  establishment  so  t.i.  ..« 
Dodwell  seems  to  nave  done ;  but  his  wholelife  attesicti . 
perfect  conscientiousness  and  disregard  of  p«:rc>onal  cu:.*c 
q nonces  under  which  he  wrote  and  acted.    Li  16;?^  Ik*  -r  • 
elected  Camden  Professor  of  History  by  the  Uiiiverar} 
Oxford,  but  was  deprived  of  his  ofiice,  af\er  he  bail  lit   i 
about  three  years,  for  refusing  to  take  tlie  oath  of  allrt; ; 
to  William  and  Mary.    He  now  retired  to  the  \iUiss.> 
Cookham  in  Berkshire,  and  soon  after  to  Sliotlebbritol^t:  .. 
the  same  neighbourhood,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  •! . 
He   possessed,  it  appears,   an  estate  in  Ireland,   hui    *  . 
allowed  a  relation  to  enjoy  the  principal  part  of  tlie    :v  * 
only  reserving  such  a  moderate  maintenance  for  himx .:    • 
suliiced  for  his  simple  and  unexpensive  habits  of  life.     1 
said  howe\er  tliat  his  relation  at  length  began  to  gruuH  ' 
the  subtraction  even  of  this  pittance;  ana  on  that  D<'>lu 
resumed  his  property,  and  married.     He  took  lhi>  ?•  ; 
161)4,  in  his  53rd  year,  and  he  lived  to  bee  himself  ilto  ' 
thor  of  ten  children.  The  works  for  which  he  is  now  oi. 
remembered  were  also  all  nroducxid  in  the  latter  pa' 1 1  t 
life.    Among  these  are  his  Dissertations  and  Annoiatiun  - ' 
the  Greek  Geographers,  published  in  HiJdson's  'Go  j 
pbifB  Yeteris  Scriplores  GriBci  Miuores.*  Oxon.  16Db.  t  •*• 
and  1712;  bis  'Annates  Thucydideiet  XenophonteV  1*  . 
hih  *  Chronologia  GrsDco-Romana  pro  If>^tbe&ibus  I> 
Hulieamaasei,*  1692;  and  bis  *  AonaW  Velleiaui,  Qn-  . 
tiliani,  Statiani,'  1698.    These  several  (^ronolog^ca]  i^v.*  ^ 
which  are  drawn  up  with  great  abilit},  ha\e  «Il  Inx. 
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tet  in  fata  liiiiiiwu.  •qtuU;  wtth  Itutt  of  Mr.  HodgMii,  th« 
hiitdBT  tubereobv  tooth  of  the  lovu  Uw  !•  w&Dtinf .  Th* 
onlr  dilbT«nM  ranukable  between  lb*  two  ipeoimcQiWH 
in  ih«  quality  ftnd  colour  of  th«  fur,  that  of  tbc  Dukhtm 
f>«  being  paler  uid  leu  dense  than  that  of  tbs  indiTidual 
from  NeplL  Tbete  differencM,  depending  probably  on 
climt*  <utd  iDdn-iduml  peeuliwitj,  cannot  b«  regardad  U 
•uflieient  to  indicaM  a  dutinction  between  the  two  racU. 
Ideniml  ai  they  ire  in  form  and  habiti,  Colonel  Bvkee 
eoniidered  them  as  belonging  to  one  tpeciea.  {ZoU.  Proe., 
part  i^  1833.  and  lee  a  mora  detailed  BMotint  in  the  "Ttkos- 
Bctiontof  the  Royal  Aaiatio  Society.') 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  paper  '  On  the  Manmitma  of  Neptl, 
publiahe<i  in  the  *  Journal  of  tha  Aiialio  Society  uf  Cal- 
culta,"  meniiona.  inUr  alia,  under  the  title  of  Cant*  flimi- 
barit,  Linn„  the  Pariah  as  the  only  Dog  of  the  lowet  and 
central  regions.  The  TTabelan  Afoid'^he  stales,  is  limited 
to  KacIiAr  (Cscliar),  into  which  it  was  introduced  from  its 
native  oounlry,  but  in  which  it  degenerate*  rapidly;  there 
are,  ho  ohsertoi,  sereral  varieties  of  if,  he  also  notices  his 
Cani$  primirtnu.     [ZooL  Ptve..  part  ti„  IB34.) 

Tlieee  contributions  we  consider  very  interesting ;  but  we 
must  be  on  our  guanl  against  the  begging  of  the  question, 
which  lurks  under  the  siieciflc  name  prinuemu,  given  br  a 
o  whom  Indian  Koology  owes  so  much,  and  it 
Dion  that  we  have  laid  before  the  reader  the 
comparative  views  of  Colonel  Sykes,  who  has  so  widely 
tended  our  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  Fauna. 

Mr.  Bell  in  hia  -History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  ap- 
proaches this  difficult  question  more  boldly  than  most 
loologiits.  'In  order,' says  Mr.  Bell,  "to  coma  to  any  ra- 
tion si  con  eliuion  on  thit  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ucbt- 
tain  to  what  type  Ihc  oniinal  approaches  most  nearly,  after 
having  fiir  many  successive  generations  existed  in  a  wild 
stale,  removed  from  liie  inlluenee  of  domestication  and  of 
auociation  wilb  mankind.  Now  we  And  ihat  iliere  are 
■everal  different  insinricus  of  the  existence  of  dogs  in  such 
a  stale  of  wildncfis  a*  lo  have  lost  even  that  oommon  cha- 
racter of  dotnesticalion,  variety  of  colour  and  marking.  Of 
these  two  very  remarkable  ones  are  Ihe  Dhole  of  India,  and 
the  Dingo  of  AuttrnlL^i:  there  is  besides  a  half- reclaimed 
race  amongst  tlie  Indians  of  North  America;  and  another, 
also  partially  tamed,  in  South  America,  which  deserve 
attention ;  and  it  ii  found  that  these  rs'  es,  in  different  de- 
grees, and  in  ■  greater  degree  as  Ihey  are  more  wild,  exhibit 
Iho  lank  and  Kuunt  form.  Ihe  lengthened  Itrabs,  the  long 
and  slender  muztlo,  and  tliit  great  comparative  strengLh 
which  characlerito  the  wolf;  and  that  the  tail  of  the  Aus- 
tralian do{,  which  mny  he  considered  aa  ihe  most  remote 
Oom  a  siBio  of  domestical  Ion,  assumes  Ihe  slightly  bushy 
form  of  that  animal.  We  have  here  then  a  considerable 
approximation  lo  a  well-known  wild  animal  of  Lho  seme 

Cnus.  in  races  which,  though  doubtless  descended  from 
meslicaled  anceslon,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild 
condition;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  the 
anatomy  of  the  wolf,  and  its  osteology  in  particular,  does 
not  differ  thim  that  of  the  dugs  in  general,  more  than  the 
different  kinds  of  do^  do  from  each  other.  The  cranium 
is  abwiutely  similar,  and  so  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other 
essential  parts ;  and  to  strengthen  still  further  the  proba- 
bility of  ilteir  idenlily,  the  dog  and  wolf  wdl  readily  breed 
tozeiher,  and  their  progeny  is  fertile.  The  obliquity  of  the 
pimliun  uf  ihe  eye*  in  ibe  wolf  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
•  hi'-h  il  d.ffefs  frimi  the  diM{»;  and  allhough  it  is  very  de- 
niable not  to  re«  !■»  m  ir.ti  up^  the  effects  of  habit  or 
slrurlur*-,  it  i>  n'.l  pe-ii.iv.  »f-t.r.  ni  tlie  point  10  attribute 
the  forward  drrertiin  ',i  -.-.r  n'^  .n  ih"?  lii^t  to  the  constant 
habil.  for  many  su"*"  i»  ;  — .-n'  .-.'•,  ',f  looking  forwards 
to  Iheir  Ulster  ar.d  i»:»-i  -.(■  -,  i  -  .■r-^,' 

AnotI  er  cr;terw«..  a',-;  »  I..'.*.'!  .r,,»  *  ?'r*  idiTi'ity  of  gea- 
tation  Suly-three  d«j.  f-.---  ■-.■  f^r-ivi  -i-.r-a^  whifh  the 
bitch  goea  with  young.  Virr  ..•  i  ',-.«  Mr,".*  i.me  eJap«es 
befre  the  she  wolf  itiies  b.--.  -.-,  t.^-r  -.^ip-ir.p.  Lpon 
Buffun's  instance  of  seventy-it.r»e  dt  »  •.»  rfrr.!  'b*  pin- 
wbiUty  of  such  a  dutalion  in  ihc  i-^ajy.  -it  t  pnnriilar 
tlie-wair,  ve  do  not  lay  much  stri'w  *:*n  ■."/Mt-A  ',j  lurh 
strong  evidence  of  the  usual  period  btm^  •:  i-t  ••.'".  Ai\%. 
The  young  of  both  wolf  and  Jog  are  bom  b..:.d  ,r.-t  »«'al 
the  nrae  ur  aUnit  the  same  time,  vii.,  at  the  nyi\i.i/n  of 
(he  lenth  cr  twelfth  day. 

"  's  important  experimcnl*  proved  without  d^iobt 


all  three  were  ideutietl  as  speciM.    In  tha  oootM  of  Iki 

experiments  be  ascertained  that  tb*  Jackal  w«itt  flfty-aii 
days  with  young,  whilst  the  wolf  went  sixty-three.  Dor  d* 
he  record  that  the  progeny  of  the  dog  and  jackAl  wi.J 
breed  together:  and  he  knew  too  well  the  vstue  of  li 
argument  to  be  drawn  from  a  fertile  progany  oM.  to  U« 
dwelt  QpoD  the  fkiit  if  ha  had  prorad  it ;  mrt  Is  hsv*  imi 
d  it,  at  least,  if  he  bad  evar  haard  of  iL 


C  to  tha  «Diwlaa 


Mr.  Bell  disposal  of  the  objection  arising  ftwn  ihe  i 
leged  untameably  savage  disposition  of  the  wotfby  relilr;    ' 
two  anecdotes,  one  on  his  own  authority,  and  the  other  ''     i 
that  ofH.  F.  Cuvier,  inproofofthesusceptibihtyof  aiiv     | 
ment  Id  man,  and  the  appetite— for  it  is  on  appetite— f'    I 
his  caresses  on  tbe  part  of  the  wolf.     The  first  occurred  'i    \ 
Ihe  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Part. 
London,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  she-welt";      ' 
came  forward  to  be  caressed,  and  even  brought  berpupilu''''    , 
caressed  also,  whenever  Mr.  Bell  or  ony  one  whom  she  knrv    I 
approached  her  den.    Indeed  she  killed  all  her  unfirtum:' 
young  ones  in  succession,  by  rubbing  thorn  against  the  tur> 
of  hei  cage  in  her  leal  to  have  them  fondled  by  bet  fncnHi 
The  second  happened  in  the  Menagerie  du  Roi  at  Pi:- 
and  no  fiiithful  nag  could  show  more  affecting  instuiri.-> 
attachment  to  his  master  or  distress  on  account  of  hu    - 
sence  than  did  the  male  wolf  which  is  the  sntijecl  of  U.  f 
Cuvier's  touching  aooount      'With   all   tfaeta   aAalar'-- 
properties  of  form  and  structure'— we  quote  Mr.  Bell—'" 
well  as  of  disposition,  1  cannot  but  incline  at  least  in  '.'^ 
opinion  that  the  wolf  ta  the   original   source   fh>m  «b': 
ul  our  domestic  dogs  have  sprung;  nor  do  I  tee  in  '" 
great   variety   which   exists   m   the   different   ra«^  wf:* 
cicnt  ground  for  concluding  that  they  may  not,  all  of  ibi-: 
have  descended   ftma  one   common  slotik.     The  tuttr '~ 
and  the  mastiff,  the  pug  and  Ihe  greyhound,  are  peri:>'' 
more  unlike  each  other  then  any  of  tbe  vsrlrties  of  u'^^ 
domestic  animals;  but  if  it  be  true  tbat  variation  deyr-.  ■ 
upon  habit  and  education,  the  very  different  eiApluyirr'.'- 
lo  which  dogs  have  in  all  ages  been  trained,  and  the  <ir,    ' 
climates  to  which  they  have  been  naluraliied,  mutt  n>'  <  ' 
lost  sight  of  as  collateiBl  ugenis  in  producing  these  diffrr<" 
forms.     The  care,  too,  with  which  oogs  of  particular  br>i  - 
are  matched  with  similar  ones  for  the  purpose  of  kri-;  '- 
tbe  progeny  as  pure  as  pouible,  has  doubOesa  its  eSci-:  . 
promoting  such  distinctions.*     The  same  aathor  tfau-  *-<^~-- 
up  his  ojiinion.     '  Upon  Ihe  whole,  Ihe  argumenc  ia  tt\  << 
or  the  view  which  I  Xtaw  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  prubi' 
the  original  of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  thus  statnl 
structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  Baarly  so  a* ' 
afforrl  Ihe  sironifest  A  jwiori  e\idence  in  its  hvour.    7  ■ 
dog  must  ha>«  been  derived  from  an  animal  atiarepiibj'    : 
the  higliosl  degiee  of  domeislication.  and  capable  of  c.'. 
alTcctiun  for  mankind;  ubich  has  been  abundantly  pi>  >' 
of  I  lie  wolf     Dogs  having  relumed  lo  a  wild  Male.  > 
Qinlinucd  in  that  condition  through  many  gerteraiioiu^  '^ 

I  hibit  charactets  which  spproxima.f  m  re  and  mjr«  ■••  '<  - 
of  the  wolf  in  proportion  afi  ihe  iiLiJuence  of  domeaiKaii'' 
•■«a.4es  to  act.     The  two  anmiais  will   brsed  togetbet    sn- 

.  praduoe  fartile  young.  The  peiiod  of  pautiHi  is  tte  sbm*-' 


W«  now  Uy  beftm  our  rMdera  the  ikuU  of  a  mAt,  thftt    ' 
mey  ma;  oomparp  ft  with  those  of  tfao  different  Tuietie*  of 
dogs. 


Skull oC Wolf;  tmmF.Ctaltr. 


Dentel  fominla:  incison,  — ;  caninet,  7-^  ;  molwi, 
6  —  6 

j'ZZj  *=  *^-  ^'"^'>  >*  '^-  LwKn'a  Btatement  of  tbe  denti- 
tion of  the  fftmt  genui  Canit  of  Linoieai.  M.  F.  Cuvkr 
u)*^  that  d<^  in  general*  have  forty-nine  teeth,  vii.  liz 
inciMn,  two  caninei,  three  falM  molars, 
and  two  tubercular  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
'  tvo  canlnea,  three  false  malara,  one  rarnaHicr,  and 


1  the  lower  iaw.  Of  all  tlieto  teeth,  hn  oh' 
'  serves,  none  change  their  shape  in  any  appreciaUe  degree 
'  ill  any  race  wbUevar.  Only  there  is  sometimea  found  an 
'  additional  fklae  molar  01  tubercular  tooth.* 
''  Forefeet  with  Bv«t«e«;  hijid  faetwith  fourtoea;  claws 
'  »ot  lelnetile. 
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Generdl;  BpMkmg,  *11  d>gi  hue  five  toes  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  four  on  the  bind  feet,  with  the  rudiment  of  a.  flRU 
metstarwl  bone,  which  doet  not  ehov  itself  exlernBlly. 
Nevertheleu  lonia  diwa  have  thin  Hlth  toe  very  long  and 
well  proDortioned,  and  adrancing  as  far  aa  the  origin  of  the 
Srat  pbelaiix  of  the  neighbouiing  toe;  and  in  those  dogs 
which  have  only  a  rudimeatwy  fifth  bone  of  the  taisus, 
this  bone  articu^tes  ilielf  to  the  lower  beet  uf  the  Krcat 
cuneiform  bone,  which  is  itself  placed  in  relation  with  the 
icaphuid  bone,  the  second  cuneifurm  bone,  and  the  second 
boiie  of  the  metatarsus,  counting  as  one  the  rudiment  in 
question.  But  in  the  dogs  that  have  the  fiiXh  toe  complete, 
a  fourth  cuneifijnn  bono  is  developed  between  the  first  and 
the  second  toe,  and  in  that  case,  in  some  varieties,  the  great 
runciform  bone  elevates  iteeU^  and  on  its  internal  side  offers 
a  large  nrliculatin^  fticet  to  the  astragalus. 

The  tail  is  very  variable  in  the  number  of  caudal  vertebrn 
nhich  range  from  twenty-one  down  to  three  or  even  two. 

In  following  out  our  inquiry  as  to  the  domesticated 
do;;,  we  naturally  seek,  for  that  variety  which  is  found  with 
man  in  bis  most  uncivilized  state,  as  the  point  of  eom- 
Some  uf  the  New  Hollanders,  perhaps,  ap- 
T  to  the  slate  of  nature  Ihan  any  other  savages. 
i..ei  us  !jce  what  dog  isassociuted  wiih  iliu'e  people. 

Tlie  New  Holland  dog.  or  as  it  is  moie  ijcnerelly  termed, 
the  Australian  dog  or  Dingo,  is  so  wolf-hUe  in  ita  appear- 
ance, that  Bewick  figures  it  as  'the  New  South  Wales  wolf.' 
Governor  Phillip  describes  the  height  of  this  species,  when 
slauiling  erect,  as  ralhcr  less  than  iwo  feet,  and  the  length 
two  feet  and  a  half.  The  hecul,  ha  says  is  formed  much 
like  that  of  a  fox,  the  ears  short  and  sKct,  with  whiskers 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length  on  the  muule.  The  ga- 
neral  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  pale  brown,  growing  lighter 
totfards  the  belly ;  the  hind  part  of  the  fore-legs,  EUid  the 
fore  ]iart  of  Ihe  hinder  ones  while,  as  are  the  feet  of  both 
the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  somewhat  buHhy,  but  in  i 
la»»  degree  than  that  of  a  fox :  the  teeth,  he  adds,  are  much 
the  same  as  is  uitual  in  tho  genus. 


BkuUcrfDlBio;  IkwB  F.  €»». 

This  dcKription  may  be  considered  as  accntate,  with  the 
exception  that  the  animal  generally  bears  a  greater  affinity 
to   llie  wolf  than  the  fox.     *It  has,'  says  the  author  last 

a  noted,  describing  a  female,  'much  of  the  manners  of  the 
og,  but  is  of  a  very  savaee  nature,  and  not  likely  to  change 
m  this  particular.  It  lapc  like  other  dogs,  but  neither 
barks  nor  erowli  if  vexed  and  teased;  instead  of  which,  it 
erects  the  hairs  of  the  whole  body  like  bristles,  and  seems 
fkirious:  it  is  very  eager  after  its  prey,  and  is  fond  of  rabbits 
or  chickens  taw,  but  will  not  touch  dressed  meat  From 
its  flercensss  and  agility  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
other  attimala  muoh  superior  in  size ;  for  a  very  fine  French 
fox-dog  being  put  to  il,  in  a  moment  it  seized  him  by  the 
loin*  and  would  have  soon  put  an  end  to  bis  existence  had 
not  belp  bean  at  hand.  Willi  the  utmost  ease  it  is  able  to 
leapoTW  Ihe  back  ofan  3iis,and  was  ven  near  worrying  one 
to  dMth.  having  futencd  on  it  so  that  the  creature  was  not 
ablo  Id  diMogage  bimself  without  assistance ;  it  has  also 
bMn  known  to  roo  ^vn  both  deei  and  aheep.    A  second 
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of  these  is  m  the  possession  of  Hr.  IjmmUm,  of  vhid  «( 
ha\-e  received  much  the  same  account  in  reapact  of  its  fero- 
city ;  whence  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  IbaC  Uu«  elegaai 
animal  will  ever  become  familiar.' 

Dampier,  in  his  voyage  to  New  Holland  (169>},  well  de- 
scribes the  DingoB,  where  he  savs  that  his  man  saw  two  ct 
three'beaats  like  hnnj[ry  wolves,  lean  like  ao  tuaur  skeletons 
being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.'  Indeed  ill- treat  ntcot 
of  the  dog  seems  tobe  the  charu:teristio«f  savage  or  scmi- 
barbarouB  nations.  Thus  LAWson,  in  his  Bittory  qf  ''o- 
rolina,  'When  all  the  viands  were  ^oght  in,  tbc  SiK 
figure  began  with  kicking  out  the  dogs,  which  arc  uxa- 
ingly  wolves,  made  tame  with  starving  and  beatiog,  tbti 
bemg  the  wont  dog-masters  in  the  world ;  so  that  it  ii  aa 
infallible  cure  for  sore  eyes  ever  to  see  an  Indian's  dug  fit.* 
AmoDK  the  oriental  nationa  the  nativea  of  Javm  bcced  V 
treat  their  dogs  almost  as  scurvily  as  the  wild  AmeiKU 
Indians  did  in  Idwson's  time.  <UaBB,  vol.viii,  p  JGa-I< 
To  return  to  the  Din?o.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  Qmra^nt  <ni 
Menagerie  nf  ihe  ZoologiaU  Sodetjf,  voL  i.  (1830>,  thvt 
writes : — '  The  specimens  m  the  Gerasn  appvar  to  h»i( 
shaken  off  some  of  their  original  wihtneea,  and  to  ht\t 
begun  to  accustom  theraselvee  in  some  d^ree  to  the  ri,-- 
cumslances  in  which  they  are  placed.  One  of  them  tui 
been  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  Booie^'a  posaeasion :  ihe 
second  is  a  much  later  acquisition.'  This  is  remarkable  :a 
indicative  of  an  approach  to  neater  domestication,  but  iL- 
foUowing  statement  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  bis  work  above  quoli-i! 
(IB36),  carries  this  much  fkrther,  and  enables  us  lo  trvt 
the  fli^t  effect  of  the  more  mild  dommion  of  man  upon  iL^-  ' 
wolf-like  dog.  'The  effect  of  domestication  in  produMt; 
variation  in  colour,  to  i^ich  allusion  has  already  been  made 
has  lately  been  exhibited  in  a  voy  striking  and  intercitia: 
manner  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.  An 
Australian  bitch,  or  Dingo,  had  a  litter  at  punpios,  :t, 
&ther  of  which  was  also  of  that  breed:  both  of  iWtii  li  . 
been  taken  in  the  wild  state,  but  were  of  the  uniform  tr. 
dish  brown  colour  which  belongs  to  the  race,  ainl  li. 
mother  had  never  bred  before ;  but  the  young,  bred  in  c.  - 
fincraent,  and  in  a  half  domesticated  alate,  were  all  of  iIj 
more  or  less  spotted. 
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And  the  p 
half  reclaimed  animal.     The  Esquimaux  dug,  Citnit   ' 


to  the  dogs  of  other 
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iiitnt  Borealtt,  and  the  Hare-Indian,  or  Mackenzie  R 
dog,  Canit  familiarit  Lagojiiu,  ytitt  occur  as  irutanrcs  ! 
those  who  have  been  familiar — and  who  are  not  7 — aith  i 
histories  of  our  northern  expeditions,  and  the  garden  of  li 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  Ihe  Regenrs  P«rk.  I' 
that  menagerie  the  three  dogs  last  named  might  ai  .--j 
time  be  seen  side  by  side.  aSording  the  bast  opportut.:- 
tio*  for  comparison.  Peter,  the  Es<]uim8ux  dog,  kepi  r 
the  ganilen,  was  of  a  dingy  while  witb  a  tinge  of  jelk* 
on  the  upper  parts,  gradually  &ding  away  upon  Ibe  smI.--  . 
in  abort,  of  nearly  a  uniform  colour,  but  in  nneial  ih.- 
raoe  exhibiia  a  piedominance  of  black  maikmn.  Th  .> 
Akshclh  brought  from  the  Polar  sea  by  Hr.  Rvtaud*  .- 
Captain  Parry's  first  voyage,  and  described  by  Mr.  OnldrK 
in  the  Zoological  Journal,  was  almost  entirdy  bUcki*^  r: 
of  a  colour  nearly  approaching  to  black  on  the  Upper  part^ 
and  white  ondemeath.  tail  indodad.  AkaboDi  scMrx 
badud,  hut,  if  diapleaaed,  uttered  a  low  Ttdflah  growl,  um 
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vas  »  ytrj  powerftd  dog,  Poterwa*  brought  to  thii  eounby 
bv  Lieut.  HendersDil,  one  of  tbe  companions  of  Optwn 
Robs,  in  Irii  flret  voyige,  ani  lived  long  at  the  Regent's 
Park.  He  wu  vei^  ^ood  lompered  uid  bmilior.  He 
BarB-IndJui  dogt,  it  is  said,  are  never  knomi  to  bark 
tn  their  oirn  country,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
those  vhieh  wen  brought  from  thenco  to  llie  Regent's 
Park  never  barked  at  all,  but  tbe  younger  one  which 
iraa  born  here  barked  Uko  the  other  oogs.  It  is  curious 
to  obsenno  these  stop*.  'The  period?  wys  Mr.  Bell, 
*  at  which  tbe  domestication  of  the  dog  first  took  place 
is  wholly  lott  in  the  mist  of  antiquity.  The  earliest 
inentbn  of  it  in  the  sacred  Scripture  occurs  during  the 
sojourn  of  ibe  Israelites  ia  Egypt. — "But  against  Israel 
shall  not  a  dog  move  bis  tongue.  It  is  again  mentioned 
III  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to 
show  llnit  they  were  the  eomraon  tcavengen  of  the  Israel- 
itish  camti,  as  they  are  still  in  many  of  the  ciUea  of  the 
East: — "Neilher  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts 
in  the  Beld :  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs."  A  similar  office 
seems  to  be  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  th< 
Jewish  history :—" Him  that  diath  in  the  city  shall  ths 
dogs  eat,  and  him  that  dicth  in  tbe  fields  shall  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat  ■''  a  common  curse,  ns  it  would  appear,  as 
occurs  Tcrbatira  on  no  less  than  three  separate  occasions 
the  First  Book  of  Kings;  and  evidently  intimates  a.  violent 
and  disgrsceM  death,  without  the  honour  of  sepulti 
The  dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
clean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  tbe  most  c 
templuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  striking  similarity  which  exists  in  tbe  feelings  of  many 
oriental  nations  at  the  present  day,  among  whom  the  very 
phnueolc^  of  the  Scriptuies  is,  with  little  modification, 
applied  to  a  similar  purpose. 

Beforowe  proceea  to  give  a  sketch- and  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  give  no  more— of  tbe  varieties  of  the  dog  as  fos- 
tercd  by  man,  we  must  say  another  word  as  to  its  origin. 
Tllc  student  shoold  be  on  his  guunl  against  being  led  to  ■ 
conclusion  as  to  that  ori^^n  by  any  particular  developments 
of  parts.  No  animal  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  ufmodi- 
ficalion  than  the  dog,  and  man  has  succeeded  in  producing 
olinosi  everj'  degree  of  chnn|^  in  the  form  of  its  cianjun, 
its  stature,  its  aspeci,  and  its  fur.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  is,  in  sumo  vaiiclies,  almost  entirely  absent,  and  we  hbve 
seen,  on  the  other  hand,  good  clow  wool  from  a  curious 
1  aricty  of  tbe  poodle. 

Ooo  circumstance  should  be  bonieinmind  thnugbont 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  dog.  None  of  the  wild 
diigi,  however,  spporcnlly  living  in  a  slate  of  nature,  have 
ever  been  found  to  return  to  the  true  form  of  wolf. 

Tbe  shepherd's  dug,  a  variety  which  was  most  probably 
one  of  the  first  tlmt  civilized  and  settled  man  called  in  aid 
to  preserve  his  flocks  from  boosts  and  birds  of  prev  and  the 
depredations  of  roving  humantribes,  is  remarkable  fiw  the 
capacity  of  its  cranium  and  its  great  sagacity. 


even  above  the  spaniels  and  their  TsriMte^  and  tbe  bounda 
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which  comprise  the  most  useful  and  intelligent  doss.  In 
the  bull-dogs  and  ransliffs,  'dugues  de  (bite  race,  of  Ifae 
Frencli,  though  the  head  is  one-third  laiver  than  those  of 
tbe  shepherd^  Hog  and  of  the  spaniels,  'Barbet^'  tbe  cra- 
nial capacity  is  not  by  any  means  so  great. 


ttiD  rf8h*|ilH(d'*  Doc  Cbfea  it  Iwcc  t  pa^  '•  Oorkr. 


SkoU  ot  Horn  dc  tgita  nw)  f»B  F,  Coriir. ' 
Dr.  Cams,  the  physician  of  queen  EUiaboth's  time,  wrote 
several  papers  on  Natural  History  for  the  use  of  Gesner, 
his  correspondent  and  friend.  In  one  of  these  treatises  ba 
divides  theBrilisli  dogs  into  — 1st.  TTi^mott  generouikindt, 
which  he  subdivides  into  the  do^t  of  choce,  including  tbtj 
Hounds,  viz.,  the  Terrier,  Homer,  and  Bloodhound;  and 
the  Gazekmmd,  Oreyhound,  LevinT,  or  Lyemmer,  and 
Tumtdrr: — The  Fowkrt.  v«,  the  Spaniet,  Seller,  Water- 
tpemiel,  or  Hnt/er.— and  the  Zap  ^W*,  via-  the  Spaniil 
Centle,  or  Cnm/orter.      2nd.  The  fitrm-Dogi,  -m-  tli* 
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AgQCWt  named  to  Gario  Baa,  a  ftilk  merchmnt,  painted  in 
Iba  manner  of  her  Ikther. 

DolcTf  biographei;  BakUnncci,  attributes  his  excellence 
in  painting  to  the  goodness  of  Heaven*  as  a  just  reward  for 
his  fing««l*y  piety*  in  illustration  of  which  numerous  anec- 
dotes are  loldl    When  invited  to  take  Claudia's  portrait,  he 
declined  for  fear  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  never  having 
lost  sight  of  the  cathedral  dome  and  campanile  of  his 
lavouhte  city  sinee  his  birth ;  and  his  assent  was  only  pro- 
cured by  obtaining  the  commands  of  his  confessor,  which 
he  obeyed  at  once.    In  like  manner  he  was  recovered  from 
his  (hrst  fit  of  melancholy  by  the  command  of  his  confessor 
to  proceed  with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin.    He  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  good  and  amiable,  but  singularlv  timid. 
His  last  illness  was  brought  on  by  a  remark  which  Luca 
Giordano  uttered  in  joke,  according  to  his  intimate  friend 
Baldinucct,  that  his  slowness  would  never  allow  him  to 
amass  150,000  dollars  as  the  expeditious  Giordano  had  done, 
but  that  he  must  starve.    Upon  this,  poor  Carlo  seems  to 
have  grown  bewildered;  he  decried  the  works  of  the  other, 
whom  be  thought  to  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  refused  (bod  fbr  some  time.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
hit  excellent  and  beloved  wife  died,  and  death  soon  released 
him  from  his  grief    In  all  his  insanity  he  was  never  vio- 
lent, but  dejected  and  helpless,  and  as  obedient  as  a  child 
to  his  ghostly  adviser. 

From  his  first  attempts  at  painting,  Carlo  determined  to 
paint  none  but  sacred  subjects,  and  ne  almost  literally  ob- 
served this  rule.  His  stvle  is  pleasing,  and  full  of  gentle 
and  tender  expressions ;  nis  drawing  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  always,  correct ;  his  colouring  varied,  soft,  bright,  and 
harmonious  j  sometimes  too  pearly  in  its  tint.  Lanzi  traces 
in  his  paintmg  something  oi  the  manner  of  Rosselli,  who 
waSt  as  it  were,  his  gran&ther  in  art  He  elaborated  all 
he  did  with  the  most  consummate  patience  and  delicacy. 
His  pictures  are  numerous,  and  found  in  many  collec- 
tions, for  he  painted  many  duplicates,  and  many  copies 
were  made  by  nis  pupils  Alessandro  Lomi  and  Bartolomeo 
Mancini,  and  Agnese,  his  daughter.  Onorio  Marinari,  his 
cousin  and  scholur,  gave  great  promise,  but  died  young. 
(Baldinucci.) 

DOLCIGNO,  or  DULCIGNO,  in  the  Albanian  tongue 
DULTZUNE,  and  in  the  Turkish  OLGUN,  a  town  in 
Upper  Albania,  near  Scutari.  [Albania.]  This  town  is 
on  the  coast,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  The  inhabitants, 
who  amount  to  about  6000,  are  engaged  partly  in  com- 
merce, but  chieflv  in  piracy.  They  were  reeanied  till  of 
late  as  the  most  formiaable  pirates  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Some  of  their  seamen  enter  mto  the  service  of  the  Barbarv 
States.  This  town,  or  perhaps  Diilcigno  Vecchie,  whicn 
Mr.  Hobhouse  (in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  Travels)  places 
on  the  coast,  five  or  six  miles  more  to  the  north,  was 
antiently  called  Olcinium,  a  name  containing  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  modem  Albanian  and  Turkish  names ;  the 
lUyrians  of  Olcinium  followed  the  same  piratical  course 
as  the  modem  Dulcignotes.  (Hobhouse,  Travels  in 
Albania.) 

DOLE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  on 
the  north-west  bank  of  the  Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Sa6ne, 
and  on  the  road  firom  Paris  to  Geneva.  It  is  about  1 90 
miles  in  a  straight  line  south-east  of  Paris,  in  47^  V  N.  lat 
and  5"*  28'  E.  long. 

Dole  is  not  clearly  identified  with  any  Roman  site ;  but 
in  the  town  and  its  environs  vestiges  of  the  Romans  have 
been  traced.  In  the  middle  ages,  while  Besanfon  was  jet 
a  municipal  republic,  Dole  was  considered  as  the  capital 
of  La  Comt^  de  Bourgogne.  or  La  Franche  Comt6.  It  was 
taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1479.  It 
was  again  attacked  by  the  French,  under  the  Prince  of 
Conde;  in  1536.  In  1668,  La  Franche  Comt6  having  been 
eonquered  bv  the  French,  the  ramparts  of  Dole  were  rased, 
but  repaired  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  town  was  re- 
stored by  a  treaty  of  peace  the  same  year.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  after  La  Franche  Gomt£  had  come  finallv  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  they  were  finally  demolished. 

The  town  is  pleasantlv  situated,  but  its  streets  are  steep, 
and  the  houses  poor  and  irregularly  built.  The  church  of 
Kdtre  Dame  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
promenade.  The  population,  in  1 832,  was  7304  Ibr  the  town, 
or  9927  for  the  whole  oommune.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
ft  trade  in  eom,  wood,  and  iron ;  thev  manufacture  hosiery 
t»d  glMB.    niera  are  iron-worka  ana  coal-mines  in  or  near 


There  are  a  library,  a  high  schooi  an  aflTieu«niral  s^«e:i. 
and  a  theatre.    There  is  sSm  a  prison  at  Dole. 

Dole  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  m  hicli  Lsd  .^ 
1832  a  population  of  72,992. 

DOLGELLY.     ^ERIONETHSBIRK.] 

IXyLICHONYX.  [Bob-o-link;  EMas&izisuB.] 
DO'LICHOS.    Unaer  this  name  Linnsetia  inHudctf  tu 
greater  partof  those  tropical  twining  leguminous  planu  «iu  & 
bear  eatable  fruit  like  tne  kidnejr-beans  cultivmtra  in  Eur  >; 
Alaree  number  of  species,  ill  distinguished  from  each  utU; 
and  diiferin|r  materially  in  the  structure  of  their  frudiSr: 
tion,  were  for  so  long  a  time  collected  un^er  thki»  m^t 
that,  although  they  are  now  broken  up  into  several  gvnc.-x 
we  shall  briefly  notice  the  more  remarkable  in  this  pU^£. 
Doliehoi  itself  is  confined  to  the  species   vith  a 


aa 


pressed  linear  pod,  having  incomi^ete  cellular  diseepimtf  . 
and  ovate  seeds  with  a  small  oval  lulum.  Of  these  D 
Caijang,  the  pulse  of  which  is  called  Boberloo  in  India, . 
an  annual,  and  has  somewhat  deltoid  leaves  angular  ^ 
the  back,  few-flowered  peduncles,  and  erect  poos ;  i:  •« 
cultivated  in  the  fields  in  many  parts  of  India  during  xlr 
dry  season,  and  its  seeds  are  extensively  consumed  I)  ttc 
poorer  natives.  D.  lignoms,  a  perennial,  with  loc^  ra- 
cemes of  flowers,  broad  heart-shaped  leaflets,  and  lir.r.; 
sharp-pointed  pods,  is  extremely  common  all  over  Inc., 
where  it  is  cultivated  '  during  the  cold  season  in  gan'v!^ 
and  about  the  doors  of  the  natives,  forming  not  onh  r 
shad^  arbours,  but  furnishing  them  with  an  exceUentpui^ 
for  their  curries,'  &c.  There  are  several  varieties  of  d 
constituting  the  commonest  kidney-beans  of  InduL  I) 
bi/hrus,  an  annual,  with  oblong  pointed  leaflets  and  w. 
mitar-shaped  hairy  pods,  furnishes  the  pulse  called  i: 
India  horse-gram;  and  D.  spJutrotpermui  prtMluces  lU 
Calavana  or  black-eyed  peas  of  Jamaica. 

Lablab  has  a  compressed  scimitar-shaped  pod.  to\x^ 
with  tubercles  at  the  sutures,  and  furnished  with  transver^ 
imperfect  cellular  partitions,  and  ovate  seeds  with  a  fun^wj 
callous  linear  scar.  Lablab  vulgaris,  the  old  Dolich,* 
Lablab,  is  a  common  plant  in  the  hedges  in  many  psjtf  J 
India,  whence  it  has  travelled  into  the  tropical  puuia  U 
America.  It  is  a  smooth  perennial  with  snowy  vlutc  ^ 
purple  flowers,  and  large  horizontal  pods,  containing  froiL 
three  to  four  seeds.  It  has  a  heavy  disagreeable  bug  Uc 
smell,  prefers  a  rich  black  soil  that  cannot  be  flooded  U 
rains,  and  produces  a  coarse  but  wholesome  pulse,  saucS 
eaten  by  the  lower  classes  in  India. 

PachyrMzus  has  a  long  compressed  pod,  with  kidnn- 
shaped  seeds  and  no  dissepiments,  and  is  remarkable  for  il» 
principal  species,  P.  angulatus  (formerly  Dolichos  btiIbfAui\. 
producing  a  root  of  the  size  and  substance  of  a  turnip.  I: 
IS  reported  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Philippines  froc 
Soutn  America,  and  thence  to  have  been  introduced  lu* 
the  west  of  Asia.  The  side  leaflets  are  nearly  trianguUr. 
that  in  the  middle  lozenge-shaped,  slightly  toothed.  isJ 
shaggy  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  of  i 
violet  blue  colour,  and  arranged  in  axillary  nearly  tn^ 
racemes,  from  one  to  two  feet  long.  Its  root  is  a  comc^'i 
article  of  food  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  but  no  other  \^ 
of  the  plant  is  eaten. 

In  Psophocarpus  the  pods  are  oblong,  and  have  ftmr  Im* 
gitudinal  wings ;  the  seeds  are  roundish.  It  cumprebec Ji 
the  Dolichos  tetragonolobus,  a  twining  annual,  the  pods  c 
tuberous  roots  of  which  are  a  common  Indian  esculent 

Cana&o/ta,  with  long  straightish  compressed  pods,  bans; 
three  short  wings  at  the  lower  suture,  cellular  diasepime&is 
and  oblong  seeds  with  a  narrow  hilum,  comprehends  th» 
South  American  Lima  beans  and  the  Sword  beans  of  iDd;^ 
The  species  have  a  handsomer  and  firmer  fi)liage  than  ^'•f 
other  genera,  and  the  flowers  are  usuallv  lam  and  sho^i 
C  gladiaia,  the  common  cultivated  species,  has  often  |k«-; 
as  much  as  two  feet  long,  and  varies  with  red,  grey,  »ci 
white  seeds. 

Finally,  the  genus  Mueuna,  known  by  its  oblong  putt- 
ered compressed  hispid  pods,  includes  all  the  species  fr.a 
which  Cowhage  is  obtained.  [Ck)WHAOB  or  Cowktgs.I 
DOLI'OLUM.    [DiPHYDBs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  11.] 

DO'LIUM.    ^NTOMOSTOMATA.1 

DOLLAR.    [Money.] 

DOLLOND,  JOHN,  an  eminent  optician,  was  descend.*! 
from  a  French  refuG^ee  fiimily,  settled  in  Spitalfields,  id 
bom  on  the  10th  of  June,  1706. 

His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstancet,  bis  fktbcr 
being  an  operative  silk  weaver;  and  the  man  who  was  der 


D  O  L  6 

flf  j^loateil  1[no«1«d|^,  tlia  flnt  IhmiEli  Oennany,  tnA  the 
MMn'l  Hirougli  NoTwty,  Denmark,  anil  Sweden.  He  alto 
|in>roiei1  In  pulilnli  a  work  which  he  had  planned  in  hii 
pnion  ■!  Meiiina ;  of  ihii  he  primed  a  fraEment  on  Miiu- 
ficJ  Sjitcift.  whirh  ii  a  manument  al  once  of  hU  miafbrlunes 
■nilhi>Eeniuii.  bcint; written  in  hia  dungeon  inSicilj.on  tho 
margin  of  •  few  books  wilh  a  bono  sharpened  against  bia 
priwn  walli  Tor  a  pen,  and  the  black  of  hb  lamp  imoka  mixed 
with  waler  tvt  ink.  In  Ihii  work  Ihe  author  proposesthat 
Ilia  inlerral  mulerule  shall  be  rcj^rded  as  the  principle  hj 
wliirh  the  ipoi-iei  is  to  be  delemiineil,  and  that  no  other 
•jwcinc  chararlera  aliould  be  admilled  than  ihose  whirh 
retull  fVoni  lliccumpuBitionor  form  of  the  integral  molecule. 
It  niiiil  liuiTBver  be  ailmitted  as  an  objection  to  this  pro' 
poaal  thai  tho  Milcgrnl  molecule  is  not  alwnyi  easily  ascer- 
lained  or  chararlerued. 

reful  pet^aal  of  ihe  works  of  Dolomteu,'  ot>- 


'It  appeal*  hi ^ 111 r  probable,  fVom  geometrical  conaidera- 
lionianil  from  llie  ihourror  rcnlral  forces,  that  the  earth  al 
the  time  when  it  raceived  its  spheroidal  shape  was  in  a  slate 


r  subslancea  willi  the  earthy  particles 
fusible,  like  suljiliur,  at  a  moderate  heat,  capable  of  enlering 
inlo  more  rapid  combustion  when  exposed  to  the  air,  de- 
CDinpoaiiig  water,  anil  involnng  Ihe  eas  thus  produced  sc 
as  to  enter  inlo  strong  efTerveicence  when  the  lupeiincum- 
bent  pressure  due*  not  exceed  a  given  quantity. 

■Ttie  surface  ofthis  Ituid.  by  Ihe  action  of  Ihe  air  on  tht 
eotubutlibla  ingreilient  which  occasioned  its  Huidity.  would 
at  length  become  eoiiiulidaled.  and  would  envelop  the 
whole  ipheruid  wilh  a  slicll  of  less  speciilc  (^avity  than  the 
fluid  ]>Brt,  anil  tlicrofore  Hunring  serurcly  on  itssurfiice; 
this  latter  esseiiiial  cnndition  Iwing  rendered  extremely  pro- 
bable fVum  tlie  well-known  fart,  that  the  mean  ipeciflcgra- 
Tity  of  IJie  glulie  is  coiiiiilenibly  greater  than  llial  of  any 
natural  rw-k  hitherto  known. 

'The  inleritusiliunuflhis  solid  shellof  stony  matter,  a  bad 
eonducioT  of  lieaU  belwcen  the  liquid  and  guseous  portions 
of  the  ulolie,  would  enalileihe  ai|iiei)ui  and  other  easily-con- 
densilile  vi]ioura  to  separate  ihemsctves  FVum  ihe  perma- 
nent)]'-alaslic  gases,  and  thus  the  matter  of  the  globe  would 
bo  arranged  in  four  concentric  spheroid!  accunling  to  their 
mjwclive  gTRviliM  ;  namely,  Ijie  liquid  central  portion,  the 
'  solid  9lony,  the  liquid  Rnueuu%  and  the  permanently  elastic. 
As  the  water  peiietnited  through  the  nlony  portion  to  the 
neareit  fluid  part,  it  would  be  gradually  decomposed,  the 
eonsolidalion  would  proceed  downwards,  ibe  newly  consoli 
dated  part  would  enlarge  in  hulk,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
elastic  expansion  of  the  hydrogenous  base  of  the  decom- 
posed water,  would  occasion  rifts  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude in  ihe  sunerincumbent  mass.  Some  of  the  larger  of 
these  rifls  would  open  a  free  communication  between  the 
ocean  and  the  fluid  central  mass,  a  torrent  of  waler  would 
rush  down,  and  the  efervesrence  occasioned  by  its  decom- 
poailion  would  produce  the  Brat  submarine  volcanos.  The 
lai-B  thus  ejocled  would  in  time  raiite  ihe  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano ahoTe  the  surface  of  ihe  water,  when  it  would  either 
bL-cumequiesrenl,  or,  if  sufplied  laterally  wilh  a  sufficient 
quantity  uf  wuicr.  would  Mssume  llie  character  of  a  proper 
viilcani),  or  burning  inuuiitnin.  Tlie  -ecuiidary  rocks,  i. 
iho^e  wliu'h  either  lheui»elvt.-s  cunlain  ori^anic  reman 
are  associated  with  thine  which  do,  were  deposited  &om  so- 
lution or  suspoiision  in  water.  By  the  depmilion  of  these, 
and  the  inrri^se  by  cunsoliilalion  of  the  primitive  rocks,  the 
thickness  of  ihe  mass  incumbent  above  the  central  Huid  is 
continually  increasing:  and  those  causes  which  antiently 
broke  through  the  solid  crust  of  the  glube  are  now  rarelv 
able  to  proiluce  the  aame  effect;  hence  the  greater  magni- 
tude and  frequency  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  earth  ;  for  the  tame  reason  the  elevation  of  large 
mouniainous  or  eoniinenlal  tracts  above  the  general  level 
no  longer  lakes  pisra;  ami  thus  the  surface  of  the  globe  '  ~ 
ben)me  a  ah  and  prnjier  liabilaliun  Rir  man  and  other  i 
nuls.  If  llio  land  aniinala  wcrocrcsled  aaearlyas  possible, 
thai  is,  uhilc  the  tp-oai  chBii^res  of  ihe  earth's  surface  above- 
menliuuiid  were  still  in  process,  many  of  the  most  anlient  li 
4itioiu«f  dalugaaandottMicfttastnplMi  laaj  b«  fbimdedi 


■Tba  fluidity  of  the  Mntrtl  part  of  tba  glob*,  atrf  it*  «■»• 
nectieu  wilh  the  aotive  vulcanua,  aflbids  a  plauaibla  thwury 
af  eanbauakM.  and  narticularly  acoounu  for  the  prop*^- 
'  IB  af  tna  aboek,  Willi  dimiuiabing  intensity,  to  gra»t  ou- 

'  The  crystals  of  homblanda,  of  felspar,  fee,  which  occur 
^undantly  in  most  lavas,  are,  aocording  to  this  tbeoir. 
net  those  component  ingredienis  of  rocks  which  have  rv 
sisted  the  heal  while  the  other  substanoes  aaaociated  wiib 
them  have  been  mBliod ;  nor  are  Ihcy  the  result  of  (!>«  stue 
cooling  of  a  vitraous  maia,  but  are  produced  by  crywallua- 
tion  in  the  central  fluid,  and  are  accumulated,  on  ki-culdi 
of  their  inferior  spedBa  gravily,  about  its  aurfiioe,  tnze- 
ther  with  the  peculiai  inflammable  matter  in  wbicli  ilicf 
float,  wbenoa  they  aw  disengaged  during  volcanic  crup- 

DOLOMITB,  a  variety  of  magnesian  limestone  Ar«t  no- 
ticed by  Dolomieu.  It  occurs  mostly  maative,  and  m 
mountain  masses;  it  isususlly  white,  somelirooa  gT«yi*h  v 
yellowish ;  its  struelure  is  sometimes  slaly ;  it  is  fni)uenIlT 
translucent  on  the  edge*.    It  is  softer  than  eomnoD  lime- 

The  Apennines  are  jwrtly  composed  of  dolomite,  and  it 


It  lona.     Sometimes  it  is 


ivilbii 


panied  by  quarti,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  The  dolomite  <•! 
[he  Apennines  consists  of  S9  carbonate  of  lime  arid  4t 
carbonate  of  magnesia :  it  contains  a  variable  quantity  vl 
oxide  of  iron. 

Compact  Dotomite  or  ChrkojfioM  is  enow  while,  and  very 
compact.  The  surface,  when  newly  broken,  is  scarceli 
shining,  and  the  frsgmenta,  which  are  sharp,  are  Inuislurenl 
on  the  edges ;  the  fracture  is  flat  eonchotdal,  and  its  hard- 
ness is  considerable.  It  occurs  in  veins  traversing  ser- 
pentine between  Gurhoff  (whence  ita  name)  and  Aggvbach, 
m  Lowir  Austria.  According  to  KlaproUi,  it  consbis  of 
carbonate  of  lime  7D.ftO.  apd  carbonate  of  magnesia  29.50. 

DOLPHIN.    [Wh*lxs.] 

DOMBE8,  a  principality  in  France,  to  the  eaat  of  the 
river  Sa&ne ;  one  of  the  divisions  existing  belbra  tha  Revolu- 
tion. It  cnnsisled  of  two  portions  separated  from  each  othet 
by  an  intervening  part  of  the  district  of  Bresse  by  wbicti 
the  eastern  portion  was  entirely  surrounded.  The  westrm 
portion  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lyonnois,  Beaujulsii, 
and  Haconnois,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  riicr 
SaSne ;  on  the  south,  by  the  districts  of  Frano-Lyonnou 
and  Bresse ;  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  Biosm.  It  i< 
now  comprehended  in  th#  department  of  the  Ain.  Ii 
contained  seven  towns,  among  which  were  Triroux,  lIm 
capital,  and  Thoiascy.  Dombes  was  goremed  by  aovere^^r 
prinres  of  its  own,  who  derived  aconsiderable  revMiue  frocp 
it,  uulil  tbe  year  1 16%  when  the  reigning  prinoe  excbaagi-'l 
his  principality  for  the  duchy  of  Giaors  in  Normandy,  aixi 
other  lands.  Dombes  was  united  to  iba  crown ;  but  ir- 
lained  ils  'pDtlument,'  or  local  civil  court. 

DOIifBKVA,  a  name  givep  by  botanists  to  a  Blemi- 
liaceouB  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees  iidiabiiing  tbe  Eaat  Indn 
and  the  Isles  of  France,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar.  Thcr 
have  a  flve-parled  persistent  calyx,  surrounded  by  a  thrn- 
leaved  unilateral  involucel.  The  pelals  ai«  Ave,  Tlx 
stamens  are  from  flfleep  to  twenty,  scarcely  monadelpbous 
Ave  of  them  being  sterile,  with  fiotn  two  to  three  fertile  ones 
between  each  sterile  stamen.  Hie  name  Dombeyawaa  a>M 
applied  to  the  plant  now  called  Amaearia  exrtua. 

DOMB.  The  tnathemalical  theoiy  of  a  dome,  so  &r  a) 
considerations  requisite  fbr  security  are  oonecmed,  is  mora 
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«,  _«    flvrttM  of  «li«  Ibar  prtneipat  Domet  of  Eorope,  to  (ha  Mme  iralc ;  by  JcMcpli  Gwtit ;  pa1»Ushed  by  PriesUcy  and  We*le.  Hicli  Btrrat.  Vloam^cj, 
►•*'•»»•*    •*  "^        '^  '^     (With  Ui«  penniNioa  or  the  Publishers.) 


1  ^^  of  JiwtinUin,  U  the  most  remarkable  and  the  earliest 

^  jJ^^trwcicdttfiorthoHooftheRomani.  Anthem ius  of Tralles 

AVt«i    I  nMUinu  of  Mlletun  were  the  architects.   The  present 

Tloi*****  liowevur,  was  reconstructed  by  thenephewoflsidorus. 

1 C  r«^****  ""  ****'  *M*>**^'  formed  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of 

a  H«v  ^  ^  f*^*^^  ^*'^^" '  ^^*®  diameter  is  about  1 1 1  feet,  and  the  dome 

Jki9   r*»*'i  hiKh.    Thtt  dome  is  supported^  by  four  corbellings 

c9lM^«*^i  in  thesHKlfls  of  the  square.    Tlie  corbels  are  sur- 

^*        jjfiU'd  by  A  kind  of  roniico  which  supports  a  circular  gal- 

\^^y.      Tl»«  lowwr  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  a  row'of 

f0$**\^  WMidoHw  tt/hfrru*d  with  columns  on  the  exterior.    Ex- 

^^,^iii*Uy  thft  doijMj  iji  dividisd  by  projecting  ribs,  rounded  and 

0'^0^rir**f^  with  li-iid.    T)ia  top  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  or 

f%  ft » «liM»K  hk«  a  b«iii»titr,  on  which  is  a  cross.    The  dome  of 

j%  fftii'^tMiuft  still  l«Mloriift  was  not  so  high,  and  was  partly  de- 

^if'tyt-'i  tw<ffiiy,ori««  ytfini  after  its  construction  by  an  earth* 

^I^Lflk'  'I'^rMipr  tfii'lifi'tiffieof  Ju%tinian.  In  the  reconstruction 

f  »#«•  I**  ;'>•"♦  of  AnilM-njiii*  UMtd  very  light  white  bricks, only 

4ft$-  itt'^t  (K«f  w«->i<ht  i,t  luHftut'tn  Imrlis,  which  are  said  to 

|»iit«  I'^'Mi  M»«i|<' iri  \i\i'f*\i^.     It  apfKttrs  from  the  history 

ttti*\  di"''f»|^<,//fi  of  iiif.  |,g,iiling  of  Hunla  Hopliia,  by  Proco- 

iHHsJImf  Ui4  iirMiiiwttti'ri/'/iirtti;r<'d  many  dtlIW'uUu*«.  which 

m»t**»*  )nn\ni\,\y  tfrtn  tuti  I^Mf.jr  th*#foughly  tti*/|uamted  with 

il#««  (♦♦III/  i|4<s  on  *y»,./|j  il/,r/M?»  »ho«jWJ  U  ^'/instructed.  (Pro- 

1^1*   #loMM,    of  hrfo    ViUl*',  atl    Ka^^TirKi.   whuh   is  con- 

#)/1*.M,^   t,,  U  i/*/,fMir,i.#'f,t  I  .i^ii  ti*^t  #/f  Santa  Sophia,  is 

$»94fyttf\f  f**u»itntut\     'IIm-  \^*'r  y*n  of  the  plan  of  the 

mHIIa*  *  '*"^"»-*#  M'«.y'/ri,  »r.^  »»  i»»M(.f./iri-'«l  hv  ei/ht  piers 

<•♦  Mm   *.oy,,  ,  ,^   11.^  #iofr**,     J;*:iv»w.n  tiu-wj  angles 

*•"  ••!>  fi./„««  ^.^./iz/i  ii,'o  t»o  •l/ifM-».    The  lower 

0,#^.^  ,,  ,  ,^,^  ^,  ,,^^^  ^,^  /^..^.rr^^-fi'fc/i  with  columns. 

•'*•  '^  'I'".-      '1 1^  *./;.ii  s.'^'  o/  in--  dome  ts  pw?rrcd 

»*••••#  »^,,,  tofN,u/  40  *f.  r-^'-?.   'I  h.«  arch  to  of  the 

*«**M««Vrr  ft<,4  ».^  s^i.Mi  -,,#1  - *i^/M  as  lJ»«  DM^hes,    The 


wall  above  the  nichea  and  arch,  which  m  without  openinn 
sustains  a  hemispherical  dome,  the  plan  being  a  cirde  lie- 
scribed  within  a  regular  octagon.  Corbels  are  not  em- 
ployed as  at  Santa  Sophia,  but  the  arches  auppovt  tix 
gathering  over,  or  corbelling,  which  fama  the  cirr\:'.ir 
base  of  the  dome.  The  base  of  the  dome  is  pierced  vttj 
eight  windows,  each  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  colunii 
which  supports  two  small  arches.  The  dome  itself  is  bt:/^ 
with  a  double  row  of  pipes,  hollow  at  one  end  and  poioii-i 
at  the  other,  the  point  of  one  being  plaeed  in  the  hulWv  <  i 
the  preceding.  They  are  thus  continued  in  a  gentle  spi't. 
line  until  they  finish  at  the  top.  Between  the  top  cf  ttM* 
small  arched  windows  and  the  pipea  there  is  a  constructK^L 
formed  with  vases,  not  unlike  the  system  adopted  m  it^ 
circus  of  Caracalla.  [Circus,  vol.  vii.,  p.  197.]  Tlie  dou.e 
itself  is  covered  with  mortar  both  within  and  witfaouL 

The  church  of  San  Marco  at  Venice,  baiU  in  the  tiVi-k 
century,  by  order  of  Pietro  Orseolo,  the  then  doge,  is  decrt> 
rated  with  five  domes.  One  of  these,  placed  in  the  cvnire 
of  the  church,  is  much  larger  than  the  otheva.  Sach  dome 
is  enclosed  within  fi)ur  pieces  of  semi-cylindrical  vaultu^e. 
together  forming  a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  Ivu 
corbels,  which  gather  in  the  circular  base  of  each  dome. 
The  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierted  with  aaaU  windo¥\ 
The  interior  is  covered  with  mosaic,  and  the  top  of  Ibe  domi 
is  terminated  with  a  finishing  on  which  is  a  eross.  In  1 6.3 
the  doge,  Andrea  Gritti,  cauMd  the  domes  to  be  rqieired, 
and  Sansovinus,  the  architect,  restored  in  a  great  mcasurt 
the  supports,  and  placed  (at  about  one  third  of  its  height) 
a  great  circle  of  iron  round  the  large  dome  to  prevent  its 
faiUng ;  a  precaution  which  has  been  completely  sureessf ul 
The  other  domes  are  not  ao  well  preserved.  In  1729  one 
of  the  smaller  domes  was  in  danger  of  ftUine;  from  the 
decay  which  had  taken  place  in  a  circular  bond  placed  al 
the  base  of  the  dome.    Stont  wwhovever  substiauted  Ac 
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up  and  paased  through  the  ejrv  of  the  ttext  hand.  Thto 
whole  of  these  hands  are  fixed  with  iron  wedges*  driven 
into  the  ruhble  with  mallets.  Sheets  of  lead  are  placed 
under  the  iron  circles.  In  the  '  Eueyclopftdie  M6thodique' 
there  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  fractures  of  the 
dome,  and  the  means  employed  to  tepair  them.  ('Cdupole^' 
Encyclnpidie  Mithodtque^  'Architecture.') 

The  dome  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  is  placed  over 
the  intersection  of  the  four  naves.  The  ground  plan  is  a 
regular  octagon,  each  fkce  of  which  is  44  feet  Bf  inches 
wide :  four  of  these  sides  are  formed  by  the  four  great 
arches  of  the  naves;  the  other  four  sides  are  ftnned  by  folse 
arches  of  the  same  sise;  in  each  of  these  arehes  there 
is  a  great  niche,  the  base  of  which  is  pierced  with  two 
arches.  By  this  means  eight  supports  are  obtained  instead 
of  four,  ana  the  oorbellings  do  not  project  too  much,  as  in 
other  similar  constructions.  The  corbellings  gathet  in  a 
circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  104  foot  4  inches,  the 
octagon  base  being  107  foet.  The  oorbellings  are  sur> 
mounted  by  a  complete  entablature  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
decorated  with  consoles.  The  drum  is  set  back  3  foet  2^ 
inches  from  the  foce  of  the  frieze,  and  this  intermediate 
space  is  occupied  by  two  steps  and  a  seat.  The  cornice  is 
98  feet  9}  incnes  from  the  pavement.  The  height  of  the 
drum  from  the  top  of  the  seat  is  62  foet  6(  inches  to  the 
springing  of  the  internal  dome.  The  wall  forming  the  drum 
is  inclined  internally  4  foet  lU  inches,  or  about  the  12th 
part  of  its  hei|[ht  This  was  uesigned  by  the  architect  to 
increase  the  resistance  of  the  walls  to  the  united  pressure  of 
the  lar^e  internal  vault  and  the  conical  dome  which  carries 
the  lantern. 

The  interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with  a  continuous 
stylobate,  on  which  is  an  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  The 
32  spaces  between  the  pilasters  are  filled  with  24  windows 
and  eight  large  niches.  Bxtemally  the  drum  is  decorated 
with  an  order  of  32  Corinthian  columns  engaged,  which  are 
united  to  the  wall  of  the  drum  by  eight  solid  constructions 
in  masonry.  In  each  space  between  the  constructions  there 
are  three  interoolumnations,  the  columns  being  Joined  at 
their  bases  by  walls  pierced  with  arches.  The  external 
colonnade  is  surmounted  by  an  entablature,  with  a  mutuled 
ournice,  on  which  is  a  balustrade ;  behind  this  is  a  terrace, 
formed  by  the  recessing  back.  The  attic  is  22  feet  4}  inches 
high  from  the  top  of  the  balustrade  to  the  under  side  of  the 
cornice  of  the  attic.  Above  the  internal  order  of  the  drum 
rises  the  interior  dome,  the  diameter  of  which  at  the  spring- 
ing is  102  feet  2|  inches  by  51  feet  in  height.  The  top  of  the 
dome  has  a  circular  opening  14  feet  lOf  inches  in  diameter. 

Above  the  attic  are  two  steps,  from  which  the  external 
dome  springs.  The  external  dome  is  constructed  of  wood, 
covon»d  with  lead,  and  decorated  with  projecting  ribs  forming 
nunncls.  curved  at  the  ends.  This  dome  terminates  with  a 
flniiihing  which  joins  the  base  of  the  lantern:  the  circular 
gallery  formed  on  the  finishing  is  274  feet  9  inches  above 
the  pavement  of  the  nave.  The  lantern  is  supported  on  a 
eonioal  tower,  terminated  by  a  spherical  dome.  This  tower, 
which  is  joined  to  the  internal  aome  at  its  base,  disengages 
Itself  fkrom  it  at  the  height  of  8  foot  6  inches  above  Oie 
•pringing  of  the  same.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this 
tower  is  86  foet  9  inches,  and  tlie  walls  are  inclined  24  de- 
firecs  fi^ra  the  perpendicular:  the  diameter  of  the  luLfse  is 
100  foet  t  inch  measured  externally,  and  34  fin^t  1  inch  at 
the  springing  of  the  soherical  dome  which  finishes  it.  The 
wMl  of  this  tower  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  I  foot  7  inches 
thick,  with  circular  rings  of  masonry,  fastened  with  iron 
hand«.  The  spherical  dome  at  the  top  of  the  tower  has  an 
optMiing  8  foet  in  diameter  at  the  summit.  Between  the 
attic  and  the  wall  of  the  tower  are  32  walls  or  buttresses, 
«hich  also  serve  to  bear  the  ribs  of  the  wooden  external 
dome. 

AlMut  the  same  time  that  Wren  built  the  dome  of  St 
PsulV  Hardouin  Mansard,  a  French  architect,  constructed 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris.  The  plan  of  this  dome 
is  a  square,  in  which  is  inscribed  a  Greek  cross;  in  the 
angles  of  the  square  there  are  four  chapels.  The  dome  is 
rmt»ed  in  the  centra  of  the  Greek  cross ;  the  base  supporting 
it  is  an  ortajronal  figure,  with  four  hirge  and  four  small 
side^  The  four  small  sides  form  the  foces  of  the  piers  of 
the  dome;  the  large  sides  are  the  arched  oi>enings  of  the 
natv  and  irensverr*  aisle«.  A  circular  entablature  is  placed 
oxer  the  corbelhnjr^*  and  on  the  entablature  is  raised  the 
••*•• ^  of  the  dome,  the  diameter  of  which  is  79  feet  9^  tnehea. 
wittier  of  the  dnim  m  dsceraM  with  «  eontiaooQl 


stylobate,  above  whieh  are  eonpled  pilasten  of  iSbm  eonipr 
site  order,  and  the  wall  is  pierced  with  12  window.     T> 
dome,  which  Ls  double,  rises  from  a  springing  ooaminc  t 
both.    The  lower  or  internal  dome,  oonslruoted  with  ms 
sonry,  is  spherical,  and  is  83  feet  in  diameter,  with  %n  ofwu- 
ing  or  eye  at  the  top  63  feet  3  inches  in  diamet«r»  llsrcK.^: 
wmoh  part  of  the  outer  dome  can  be  seen.  The  outer  doo* 
is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  constructed  (rfston*  at  sIm  ba«c. 
and  of  brick  above.    Bxtemally  the  dome  is  farmed  « ci 
a  stylobate,  on  whieh  is  a  Corinthian  order  of  oolnmna.  or^ 
'  which  is  an  attic  with  pilasters,  and  buttresMS  in  the  fons 
of  consoles.    The  drum  is  fortified  externally  hy  ei|^ht  p'o- 
jections,  placed  two  and  two  aboive  eaeb  pier  of  the  du*B 
The  external  dome  is  framed  of  wood,  and  oow«red  wiri 
lead,  like  6t  Paul's,  London,  but  the  eonstruetioii  is  m  tit  I 
heavier.    The  external  diameter  of  the  done  is   65  feet  i 
inches,  and  its  height  is  57  feet  H  indies.    The  flnishir. 
of  the  dome  is  decorated  with  oonsolea,  on  which  ie  foniH-. 
a  eireular  baleony  round  the  base  of  the  laatem*  conatructH 
of  wood,  which  is  39  feet  41  inches  high ;  the  lantern  aftvit 
it,  with  Uie  eroas^  is  35  feet  4(  incLea  Ugh.    The  tot^ 
height  finom  the  ground  is  330  feet 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  is  oonstmeted  enttnlr 
of  stone,  and  is  placed  in  the  oentn  of  a  Greek  croea.  It  ^ 
supported  by  four  triangular  piers  strenethened  bf  ongagn 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Xna  four  piers  vit:. 
the  lines  of  the  ihtermediate  arches  fium  extemaUy  m  krgv 
square,  eadi  side  of  which  is  f  4  feet  9  inches. 

These  four  piers  are  piereed  aboTo  with  arched  openiogs, 
and  between  the  piets  with  die  openings  are  lane  arcbc\ 
the  diameter  of  which  is  44  feet  1 U  inches,  and  the  heig  i: 
85  foet  5  inches.  Between  these  ardies  rise  the  oorheJlin^\ 
whieh  are  gathered  in  to  form  the  circular  plan  of  the  drun 
The  arehes  and  the  oorbellings  are  crowiwdwith  a  Isffr 
entablature  13  feet  4  inches  high.  The  upper  part  of  tU 
cornice  of  the  entablature  is  nised  101  feet  ahove  the  pave- 
ment  of  the  nare.  The  diameter  taken  at  the  friese  is  cl 
foet  The  internal  drum  which  is  constructed  on  ths  enta- 
blature is  55  feet  74  inches  in  height  to  die  springing  of  tht 
internal  dome.  The  interibr  of  this  drum  is  aeoorated  miik 
a  continuous  stylobate,  which  is  the  basement  of  a  ooloonadf 
of  16  Corinthian  columns  almoat  isolated  from  the  valL 
These  columns  are  35  feet  2}  inchea  in  height  BetwmiL 
the  columns  are  16  windows;  four  of  whieh  are  feUe.  irc 
placed  above  the  four  piers  of  the  dflone.  ^The  colon  nedr  » 
crowned  with  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a  large  pliot^ 
which  rises  to  the  springing  of  the  internal  dome.  The  in- 
ternal dome  is  66  feet  84  inches  in  diameter  at  the  spring- 
ing, and  is  decoreted  with  octagonal  caissons  or  sinkifio 
with  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  eye  at  the  tcf 
of  the  dome  is  31  feet  3)  inches  in  diameters  Throuet 
this  eye  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  anothtf  or  intennediatt 
dome.  The  external  dome  is  placed  on  a  circular  bt« 
1 08  feet  74  inches  in  diameter  and  square  at  the  hottos. 
The  angles  are  atrengthened  by  flying  buttressea  Abor? 
the  corbellings  a  eireular  wall  b  constructed,  fcming  u 
external  conlinuoui  stylobate  which  supports  an  exienul 
colonnade.  The  external  colonnade  constnicted  on  tbt 
stylobate  forms  a  peristyle  round  the  dome,  and  is  rocs' 
posed  of  32  isohted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  older  36  fe?: 
5}  inches  high.  This  colonnade  is  divided  into  four  para 
by  the  solid  constructions  in  masonry  raised  over  the  fwi 

Eiers.  The  external  colonnade  is  surmounted  with  an  cnta- 
lature  and  bala^trade  above  it  There  b  an  attic  rtiv 
itructed  abo\^  the  eireular  wall  of  the  dnim«  set  back  I : 
foot  10  inches,  and  pierced  with  16  windows*  twelve  i 
which  lit^ht  the  space  between  the  internal  dome  and  the 
intermediate  dome  which  bears  the  lantern.  This  atric  u 
terminated  with  a  cornice  with  a  step  or  plinth  above.  Th« 
external  dome  7  7  foet  8}  in  diameter,  measured  on  the  outside, 
is  constructed  with  masonry ;  the  height  b  45  feet  94  inrh«^ 
from  the  top  of  the  attio  to  the  undenide  of  the  tlniahir««- 
against  which  the  curve  terminates.  The  outside  of  tb« 
dome  is  co^-ered  with  lead,  and  b  eoually  divided  verttca'  ▼ 
by  16  proiectini^  ribs.  The  intermediate  dome,  built  few*  the 
purpose  of  carrving  the  lantern,  was  intended  to  be  dftceiatcd 
with  subjects  by  the  painter,  and  we  believe  it  has  sii>Pe 
been  decorated.  The  form  of  thb  dome  resemblse  the 
small  end  of  an  egg:  its  springing  commencea  at  the  lia«« 
of  the  attic  at  the  point  where  the  mtetnal  dome  begnts  t* 
dbcngage  itself  Thb  dome  b  60  feet  |  inch  bigb«  a.^4 
70  feet  3|  inches  m  diameter,  and  b  piereed  witli  four 
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mnd  30  feet  104  inches  vide  at  the  base.  On  aeirenlar 
platform  above  the  summit  of  the  dome  are  eight  piers  with 
arclies,  which  support  the  finishing  against  which  the  ex- 
ternal dome  terminates.  A-hove  uiis  is  the  lantern  of  the 
dome. 

Very  full  details  of  the  most  remarkable  domes  in  Europe 
are  given  in  tJbe  '  EncylopMie  M6thodique'  CArchiiedure), 
from  which  |hi9  brief  notice  is  in  a  great  measure  taken. 
For  an  account  of  the  construction  of  wooden-ribbed  domes, 
soe  Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary ;  also  the  seotion 
of  the  Pantheon  dome  by  Taylor  and  Qressy ;  i^nd  the  work 
on  St.  Peter's,  by  f  qntapa. 

The  following  admeasurements  of  most  of  the  principal 
domes  of  Burope  are  from  Mr.  Ware's  '  Tracts  on  Vau)ts 
and  Bridges.' 

FmC        High  from 
la  dIuMtar,        tht 
takfB  ««|triia)ly.  frQUnd  Uq«. 


Dome  of  the  Pantheon       •       • 
Minerva  Medica  at  Rome 
Baths  of  Caracalla 
Baths  of  Diocletian       , 
Temple  of  Mercury     .       • 

Diana  •  •  ,  • 
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Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople  .  ,  115 

Mosmie  of  Achmet,  ditto    .        »  .  02 

San.  Vitale  at  Ravenna       •        •  •  65 

San  Marco  at  Venice           •        •  ,  44 

J^am  th$  time  qfBfwulkachi  io  ike  prueni 
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Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Fbrenoe      •  139 

The  Chapel  of  the  Medici    .        ,        ,  91 

Baptistry  at  Florence                   .        .  86 

Cathedralof  St  Peter  at  Home  .  )39 
Ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Salute  at  Venice  70 

Supersa  at  TuriQ        ,  64 

Invalides  at  Paris        •        •  80 

Val  de  Grace,  Paris    .        .  51 

Sorbonne,  Paris  ...  40 

Pantheon,  or  St  6cn6vidve>  Paris       •  67 

Cathedral  of  St  Paul's,  London          ,  112 
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DOMENICHI'NO,  DOMENI'OO  ZAMPIERI,  called 
DOMENICHINO,  was  born  at  Bolo^a,  in  15SI,  of  poor 
parents.  According  to  some  authorities,  his  first  master 
was  Denis  Calvart ;  but  Bellori  gives  him  Fiammingo  for 
his  first  teacher.  The  latter,  entertaining  a  jealous  dislike 
(says  the  biographer)  to  the  Caracci,  beat  his  pupil,  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors,  because  he  found  the  boy  copying 
a  design  by  Annibale.  On  the  occasion  of  his  dismissal 
being  made  known  to  Agostino  Caracci,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  study  of  the  Caracci,  and  he  soon  gained  one  of  the 
prizes  which  Lodovico  customarily  distributed,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  fellow-students,  who  had  expected  little  from  a 
youth  of  his  bashful,  retiring,  awkward  manners.  After 
visiting  Parm%  Domenichino  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  and  worked  for  some  time  under  Annibale  Caracci. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Giero- 
nimo  Agucchi,  and  while  he  lived  in  his  house  painted 
many  pictures  for  him.  Besides  painting,  he  studied  archi- 
tecture, and  was  appointed  architect  to  the  apostolic  palace 
by  Gregory  XV.  AAer  the  death  of  that  pontifi",  finding 
himself  somewhat  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  receiving 
an  invitation  to  Naples,  he  removed  thither  with  his  wire 
and  children.  He  died  in  1641.  During  his  life  he  was 
much  respected.  He  formed  a  particularly  strict  firiendship 
with  Albano,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  two  years  when 
he  first  arrived  in  Rome. 

Domenichino  was  so  slow  in  his  early  progress  as  to  dis- 
appoint many  of  his  friends,  and  he  had  the  appellation  of 
Bue  (ox)  among  his  fellow-students ;  but  Annibale  Caracci, 
who  perceived  in  him  the  marks  of  that  genius  which  he 
afterwards  developed,  told  the  jeerers  that  their  nickname 
was  only  applicable  to  the  patience  and  fruitful  industry  of 
the  laborious  student  He  retained  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion in  his  mode  of  working  to  the  last;  and  it  was  his 
custom,  if  he  had  anything  to  design,  not  to  proceed  at 
once  to  work  with  bis  pencil,  but  to  reflbct  some  time  upon 


hit  snljeet;  when,  however,  he  once  took  it  in  liand,  slow 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  leave  it  until  he  had  completed  it 
It  is  said  that  he  had  many  maxims  which  justified  his 
slowness:  such  as,  that  no  line  was  worthy  of  an  artist 
which  was  not  in  his  mind  before  it  was  traced  by  his  hand. 
He  enterid  so  fully  into  his  subject,  that  he  was  once  sur- 
prised acting  the  scene  whieh  he  had  to  paint,  in  person, 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  who  burst  into  raptures  at  so  instruc- 
tive a  lesson.  Annibale  ever  sympathized  with  enthusiasm 
and  activity  of  will  in  painting.  Domenichino  only  left 
his  retired  study  to  make  sketches  and  observations  upon 
expression  in  active  life,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
reading  history  and  poetry- 

Domenichino  was  proibundly  studied  in  his  drawing,  nch 
and  natural  in  his  colouring,  and,  above  all,  correct  and 
lifesome  in  bis  expression.  Annibale  is  said  to  have  been 
decided  in  his  judgment  between  two  pictures  of  the 
Scourging  of  St  Andrew,  painted  in  competition  by  Dome- 
nichino and  Agostino  Caracci,  by  hearing  an  old  woman 
point  out  with  much  earnestness  the  beauties  of  Domeni- 
chino s  to  a  little  child,  describing  every  part  aa  if  it  were 
a  living  scene,  while  she  passed  the  other  over  in  silence. 
To  the  graver  design  of  tne  Bolognese  school  Domenichino 
added  something  of  the  ornamental  manner  of  the  Vene- 
tian, his  pictures  being  rich  in  the  accessaries  of  architec- 
ture and  costume.  His  genius,  however,  is  not  character- 
ized by  great  invention,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  bor- 
rowing too  directly  from  the  works  of  others ;  and  his  dra- 
peries have  been  confessed  by  his  admirers  to  be  harsh  and 
too  scanty  in  the  folds.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been  esteemed 
by  the  best  judges  (and  amons  them  are  the  Caracci  and 
Nicholas  Poussin)  as  one  of  ue  first  of  painters,  and  by 
some  second  only,  to  Raphael.  Such,  however,  he  wiU 
never  be  thought  by  the  world  at  large. 

Domenichino  excelled  also  in  landscape,  and  was  famous 
for  his  admirable  execution  of  the  figures  with  which  he 
enlivened  them.  His  principal  works  are  at  Rome  and 
Naples ;  among  them  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes  are  the  most  celebrated.  (Bel- 
lori.) 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  the  register  of  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, framed  by  order  of  King  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
was  sometimes  termed  RottUus  WintonitBt  end  was  the  book 
from  which  judgment  was  to  be  given  upon  the  value,  te- 
nures, and  services  of  the  lands  therein  described.  The 
original  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  one  a  large  folio,  the 
other  a  auarto.  The  first  begins  with  Kent,  and^ends  with 
Lincolnsnire ;  is  written  on  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
double  pages  of  vellum,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  in  a 
small  but  plain  character,  each  page  having  a  double  column ; 
it  contains  thirty-one  counties.  After  Lincolnshire  (fol. 
373),  the  claims  arising  in  the  three  ridings  in  Yorkshire 
are  taken  notice  of,  and  settled ;  then  follow  the  claims  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  determinations  of  the  Jury  upon  them 
(fol.  375) ;  lastly,  from  fol.  379  to  the  end  there  is  a  recapi- 
tulation of  every  wapentake  or  hundred  in  the  three  ridings 
of  Yorkshire ;  of  the  towns  in  each  hundred,  what  number 
of  carucates  and  ox-gangs  are  in  every  town,  and  the  names 
of  the  owners  placed  in  a  very  small  character  above  them. 
The  second  volume,  in  quarto,  is  written  upon  four  hundred 
and  fifty  double  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column, 
and  ia  a  large  fair  character,  and  contains  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In  these  counties  the  <  liberi 
homines'  are  ranked  separate ;  and  there  is  also  a  title  of 
'  Invasiones  super  Regem.' 

These  two  volumes  are  preserved,  among  other  records  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster :  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  is  the  following  memorial  in  capi- 
tal letters  of  the  time  of  its  completion :  '  Anno  Millesimo 
Octogesimo  Sexto  ab  Incarnatione  Domini,  vigesimo  vero 
regui  Willielmi,  facta  est  ista  Descriptio,  non  solum  per 
hos  tres  Comitatus,  sed  etiam  per  alios.  From  internal  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  year,  1086» 
is  assignable  as  the  date  of  the  first  volume. 

In  1767,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  George  HI.  gave  directions  for  the  publication  of 
this  Survey.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  1770  that  the 
work  was  actually  commenced.  Its  publication  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Abraham  Farley,  a  gentleman  of  learning  as 
well  as  of  great  experience  in  records,  who  bad  almost 
daily  recourse  to  the  book  for  more  than  forty  years.  It 
was  completed  early  in  1783,  having  been  ten  years  in 
passing  tniough  the  press^  and  thus  became  generally  ac- 
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uMtibk  to  tbe  autiquarr  and  topographer.  It  ira^  printed 
in  i^e-MUiile.  ab  far  as  tv^Vat  tvpes.  absisted  by  the  repre- 
*ea*  a  ion  of  ^larticular  cimU  uctiuni^  could  imitale  the 
ortsfinaL 

In  1  %  16  the  commiteionerB  upon  the  Public  Records  pub- 
limbed  tvovolumec  supplementar}*  to  Domebday,  which  now 
form  one  set  with  the  volumes  of  the  Record :  one  of  thene 
eoQtaint  a  general  introduction,  accompanied  with  two  dif- 
ferent inde&ec  of  the  nauieb  of  places,  an  al^iabetical  index 
of  the  tenant*  in  capiie,  and  an  '  Index  Rerum.'  The  other 
eont unt  four  recordb;  three  of  them*  namely,  the  Exon 
D'rnetdar,  the  Inquibitio  Eliensifi.  and  the  Liber  Winton^ 
rn II temporary  with  the  Suney :  the  other  record,  called 
*B<jMon  Book«'  is  the  Survei'  of  Durham,  made  in  1JB3, 
by  bi«hop  Hueb  Pud«ey.  Tbe(»e  supplementary  volumxss 
were  publtsbea  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellift. 

Northumberland*  Cumberland,  Westmorland*  and  Dor- 
bam  were  not  included  in  the  couuties  described  in  the 
Great  Dome&day ;  nor  doe^  Lanf-afhire  appear  under  its 
proiH*r  name ;  but  FumeAS,  and  tlie  northern  part  of  that 
rounly,  a«  well  as  the  bouth  of  Westmorland  and  part  of 
Cumberland  are  included  vk  it  bin  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
sbire:  tlmt  imrt  of  Lancai^h ire  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
Kibble  and  Merbey,  and  >iluch  at  the  time  of  the  Suney 
comnrchcnded  six  hundred:*  and  lb8  manors,  is  subjoined 
to  Cheshire.  Part  of  Rutlanrlshire  is  described  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Lincoln  ;  and  the  two  antient 
liundrcdtt  of  Ati&cross  and  Exiotan,  d&emed  a  i<art  of  Che- 
shire in  the  Survey,  have  been  since  tran>ferred  to  the 
counties  of  Fluit  and  Denbigh.  In  the  account  of  Glouces- 
tershire we  find  a  conhiderablc  portion  of  Monmouthshire 
included,  seemingly  all  between  the  rivers  Wye  and  Usk. 
Kdliam  thinks  it  probable  that  the  king's  commissioners 
mis^ht  find  it  impossible  to  take  any  exact  sur\'ey  of  the 
three  counties  northernmost  of  all«  as  they  had  suffered  ao 
mucli  from  tlic  Conqueror's  vengeance.  As  to  Durham* 
ho  adds,  all  the  counir}*  between  the  Tees  and  Tyne  had 
been  conferred  by  Alfred  on  the  bishop  of  this  see;  and  at 
the  comin;^  in  of  the  Conqueror  he  was  reputed  a  count- 
polatinc. 

ll!e  order  generally  ol1ser^'ed  in  writing  the  Survey  was 
to  set  down  in  the  first  place  at  the  head  of  every  county 
(except  Chester  and  Rutland)  the  king's  name,  Hex  IVilU- 
€tmu$,  and  then  a  lt»t  of  the  bishops,  religious  houses, 
churches,  any  groat  men,  according  to  their  rank,  who  held 
of  the  king  in  capito  in  that  county,  likewise  of  his  thaina, 
ministers,  and  servants;  with  a  numerical  figure  in  red  ink 
befuro  them,  for  the  better  finding  them  in  the  book.  In 
sonio  counties  the  cities  and  capital  boroughs  are  taken 
notice  of  before  the  list  of  the  great  tenants  is  entered,  with 
the  particular  laws  or  customs  which  prevailed  in  each  of 
them;  and  in  others  they  are  inserted  promiscuously. 
Aflor  the  list  of  the  tenants,  the  manors  and  possessions 
themMhos  which  belong  to  the  king,  and  also  to  each 
owner  throu<{hout  the  whole  county,  whether  they  lie  in 
the  same  or  different  hundreds,  are  collected  together  and 
minutely  noted,  with  their  under-tenants.  The  king^s 
demesnes,  under  the  title  of  Terra  Regit,  always  stand 
fir»t. 

For  the  adjustment  of  this  Surrey  certain  commissioners, 
called  the  king's  iusticiaries,  were  appointed.  In  folios  1 64 
and  IHl  of  the  first  volume  we  find  them  designated  as 
*  Ix^ati  Re$cis.*  Those,  for  the  midland  counties  at  least, 
if  not  for  all  the  districts,  were  Rem i^us,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Walter  Giffard,  earl  of  Buckingham.  Henry  de  Ferrers,  and 
Adam,  the  brother  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  who  probably  associ- 
ated with  them  some  principal  person  in  each  shire.  These 
inquisitors,  upon  the  oaths  of  the  sheriffs,  tlie  lords  of  each 
manor,  the  presbyters  of  every  church,  the  reves  of  every 
hundred,  the  bailiffs  and  six  villains  of  every  village,  were 
to  enquire  into  the  name  of  the  place,  who  held  it  in  the 
time  of  king  Edward,  who  was  the  present  possessor, 
bw  many  hiiles  in  the  manor,  how  many  carucates  in 
'It-.uesne,  how  many  homagers,  how  many  villains,  how 
many  cutarii,  how  many  ser>'i,  what  free-men,  how  many 
renar.u  in  socage,  what  quantity  of  wood,  how  much  meadow 
ar.'t  pA-rure,  what  mills  and  fish-ponds,  how  much  added 
or  M«itM:  iwjy.  what  the  gross  value  in  king  £dward*s  time, 
w!i.ir  'he  pn»ent  value,  and  how  much  each  free-man,  or 
v4v-Mi'in  h.id  or  hxK  All  this  was  to  be  trinly  estimated: 
fli-^f.  1%  he  estate  was  held  in  the  time  of  tno  Confessor; 
iUen  as  it  was  bestowed  by  king  William ;  and  thirdly,  as  | 


lU  value  stood  at  the  formation  of  Ak  Sin^ 
were,  mareoNex;,  to   state  whether  bbt  adTi 
made  in  the  value.     Such  are  the  exact  tenna 
inquisitions  for  the  formation  of  this  Snrrcy, 
in  a  register  of  the  monaatexr  of  Ely. 

The  writer  of  that  part  oT  the  Saxon 
jdates  to  the  CaDQueror''s  time,  infonns  cs 
grae  of  asperity,  that  not  a  hide  or 
coKt  or  hog,  was  omitted  in  the  ooisna.    It 
however,  that  the  joron,  in  nuiDenniB 
letums  of  a  more  extensive  natnre  than 
j«quianBd  by  the  king's  preoept,  and  it  is 
•Dooont  tlot  we  have  didSerent  kinds  of 
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ferent  counties. 

From  the  space  to  whicli  we  are  neoesmily  limitrd, 
is  impowihle  to  go  more  minntdy  into  the  contents  of 
extraordinaxy  recoird,  to  enlarge  upon  the  daises  of  e- 
naatiy  enuaaeiated  in  it,  the  deBcriptions  of  Imod  and  oL^«f 
property  thoewiih  connected,  the  oompulatkms  of  mcrtt 
the  territorial  jurisdieCions  and  franchises,  the  tenures  a;^ 
servkeSk  the  criminal  and  dvil  jurisdictioQs,  the  code^ii»- 
tieal  Tfy*^**^,  the  historical  and  other  particnlar  eveau  i.- 
luded  to,  or  the  illustrations  of  antient  maaners  »:; 
information  rriating  to  all  of  which  it  abounds,  exclusive :' 
its  particular  and  more  immediate  interast  in  the  Iocal..»r 
of  the  country  far  the  county  historian. 

As  an  absbact  of  population  it  fiuls.  The-tcnants  ia  a- 
pile,  including  ecclesiastical  corporations,  amounted  8cl^^il 
to  1400;  the  under-tenants  to  somewhat  less  than  ao' 
The  total  population,  as  far  as  it  is  given  in  the  reooid  iw  il 
amounts  to  no  more  than  282,242  persons.  In  Middlev^v 
pannage  (payment  for  leedinsp  is  returned  lor  16,535,  a 
Hertfordshire  for  30,706.  and  in  Essex  fur  92,991  bo^: 
yet  not  a  sin^e  swine-herd  (a  character  ao  well  known  in  i  be 
Saxon  times)  is  entered  in  these  ooontiei.  In  the  Not nu< 
period,  as  can  be  proved  from  records,  the  whole  of  £«xs 
was,  in  a  manner,  one  continued  forest ;  yet  once  ooli  :z 
that  county  is  a  forester  mentioned,  in  the  entry  concernint 
Writtle.  Salt- works,  works  for  the  pcoductioo  of  lead  ao^. 
iron,  mills,  vineyards,  fisheries,  trade,  snd  the  manual  t'ls 
must  have  given  occupation  to  thousands  who  arc  anr^ 
corded  in  the  survey ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  t^ndei 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  returns  of  a^eh  so  greatly  c  .• 
large  the  pages  of  the  second  volume.  In  some  countia 
we  have  no  mention  of  a  single  priest,  even  where  cburrh<» 
are  found ;  and  scarcely  any  mmate  of  a  monaster)  i^  re^ 
corded  beyond  the  abbot  or  abbess,  who  stands  as  a  ten.!.: 
in  capite.  These  remarks  might  be  extended,  but  tbcv  in 
sufficient  for  their  purpose.  They  show  that,  in  this  ^  >  t 
of  view,  the  Domesday  Survey  is  but  a  oartial  n^gister.  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  record  of  population  further  i)M 
was  required  for  ascertaining  the  geld. 

There  is  one  important  foct,  however,  to  be  gatbef^i 
from  its  entries.  It  shows  in  detail  how  long  a  tuM 
elapsed  before  England  recovered  frem  the  viokote  at- 
tendant on  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  annual  valie  M 
property,  it  will  be  found,  was  much  leisened  as  roinpu«4 
with  the  produce  of  estates  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  iVa- 
fessor.  In  general,  at  the  Survey,  the  king's  lands  stre 
more  highly  rated  than  before  the  Conquest ;  snd  hii  rca! 
from  the  burghs  was  greatly  increased ;  a  few  also  of  ibt 
larger  tenants  in  capite  had  improved  their  estates:  U'. 
on  the  whole,  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  reduced.  vA 
twenty  years  after  the  Conquest  the  estates  were,  oo  id 
average,  valued  at  httle  more  than  three  fourths  of  tin 
former  estimate.  An  instance  appeafs  in  the  oountToJ 
Middlesex,  where  no  Terra  Regis  however  oecurs.  T> 
first  column,  headed  t.  r.  b.,  shows  the  value  of  the  csuta 
in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor;  the  seeood,  the 
sums  at  which  they  were  rated  at  the  time  of  the  San«y. 
tempore  Regie  IFillielm  • — 


Terra  Archiep.  Cant 
Terra  Episc.  Lond.  < 
Eccl.  S.  Pet.  West.  , 
Eccl.  Trin.  Rouen  • 
Geoff,  de  Mandeville 
Emald  de  Hesding  • 
Walter  de  St.  Waleri 
Terr,  alior.  Tenent     • 


T.K.K. 

r.Lw. 

£      M.      4. 

£      t. 

4. 

100  14  0 

86  12 

0 

190  11  10 

157  19 

6 

114  0  0 

86  16 

6 

25  10  0 

20  10 

0 

121  13  0 

112  5 

0 

56  0  0 

24  0 

0 

120  0  0 

111  0 

0 

204  0  0 

147  a 

0 

932  8  10 

746  U 
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M«ii. 

iW|'«, 

M«ik 

l.7H;f 
4,;j'io 

l,H40 

6 
112 

«>7 

3,0 14 

Toliil.  '^v"J     1^061      1,1.04       22^     12/^-^1     ]j;2 

Th<«  lni)iiirU  initimil  princi)mll)r  of  plAiiUtifin  titoreii,  eot' 
(oh»  llnni,  iiiid  wi»ulli«ti  tiiuiiiifiicturiiii  from  KriKland;  cfirrt, 
tUI),  tthtt  luiiilh*r  IVoiti  tliu  HritiMli  North  Arounran  rxiloriKik 
nn«l  llio  tlnitiMl  hiiiUu,  uiid  livit  Htork  from  the  nei^hl>'^ur' 
iMij  I'ohtiiuMit  of  Anirri<'u.  Tho  ux|K>rU  are  prindfially 
o«in«HS  liu^(lr,  uikI  rum.  Thu  quantitien  ihipped  in  ibdif 
\H^^^  mill  ih:M,  wuro  aa  follows:   • 


Hum         M.lUOKrtU.  4.f'.07 


VbIim. 

B;i:iti.6i'i       7H/J53; 

44.097  3,S^ 


U34. 

Value. 

46.090  t;575 


1X>M I N  U: A L  LRITER  (die$  domi'nica,  Sunday).  To 
rvory  (1»>  in  tho  voar  Im  attached  ono  of  tho  finit  »even 
IflttMH,  A,  H,  C,  li,  K,  F,  G ;  namely,  A  to  the  ftrHt  of 
Jtttuiury,  H  to  tho  Hocond,  &(*. ;  A  again  to  the  eighth  of 
Jaiuiaiv,  and  »o  on.  Tho  eomicqucnco  i«,  that  all  davs 
whioh  Imvo  thu  »ame  luttor  lUU  on  tho  tame  day  of  the 


I  vi^k.  The  drrv"i-.J  UiUr  far  aar  tbv  h  tbe  letter 
«Ly.h  aU  tbe  S.i.d^p  fiJl     Tlua.tlie  ftfst  of  JanuT 

j  l^y.J^  h^^^  S-i.^}/ii>e  d:zi-.i.<ad  letter  tor  1837  i- .! 

I  la  Mc^niu^t  ytar,  the  firrt  aijd  last  davi  have  the  jii- 
Uiiier%  wrjti-^e  tLe  do^n^i^icai  jetter  of  tUe  nooeedin:;  >• 
i»  one  vnTuKT  in  the  bs;:  thu  kv  the  duminical  letter  . 
\»i^'>  U  G.  Bat  in  le^y-jeat,  ii  is  to  be  remembered  il 
the  2'Jih  of  February  hki  no  letter  attached  to  it :  i»  h 
e%ery  kap-jear  has  tvo  d>nun.cal  letters,  the  fi.r&t  : 
January'  and  Febniarr,  ibe  second  for  all  the  rest  of  t. 
year,  the  becood  being  one  earher  than  the  fir»U     T~< 

I  following  vill  now  be  easily  understood ;  each  year 
followed  by  ita  dominical  letter;  1537,  A;  1838,  G  ;  1« 
F;  1840,  E,D;    1841,0;    1S42,  B;  1843,  A;   1844,  G.  t 

As  it  if  convenient  in  historical  reading  to  be  able  to  t  x 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  a  given  day  in  a  distant  }.. 
felU  we  subjoin  the  following  tables.    The  middle  ci>li^!. 
of  fibres  contains  the  tens  and  units  of  the  year  inquest.. ; 
while  the  figures  at  the  head  contain  the  hondreds  and  t.  - 
of  hundreds.    Thus  for  the  years  536  and  1772,  laA  : 
36  and   72  in  the  middle  column,  and  for  5  and   1 7  at  ir 
head.    On  the  right  of  the  middle  column  is  all  thjt 
lates  to  the  old  ttyle;  on  the  left  all  that  relates  to  the 
Hyle,    The  large  letters  on  the  left  refer  to  years  at 
Cnrist,  the  small  letters  to  years  before  Christ. 
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NEW  STYLE. 

OI.P  aTYLS.    The  Urc«  )«tt«rt  rvfitr  to  ydnri  nfter  the  ChHttltn  Era,  and 

the  tmaU  letter*  to  year*  bfjitre  it. 
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spirit,  espedally  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Ddb«  vhere  a  Tcrr 
pleasant  wine,  not  unlike  Champaign,  is  made,  and  tt^ 
become  a  favourite  beverage  in  Russia.  There  are  aupc^-  ^ 
kinds,  the  Stanitse  and  Zimlyanskoye,  which  re»euj . « 
Burgundy  in  colour  and  flavour ;  but  the  Ikvourite  »pcr  -^ 
is  the  Vihomaroska,  or  frozen  wine,  which  is  made  frvru  a 
mixture  of  wine  with  brandy  and  the  juice  of  varv>-  < 
berries.  In  what  is  called  the  *  First  Natshalsloe  <<1  ^ 
irict)  of  the  Don,'  which  lies  east  of  Taherkaak,  thcvv  i 


9i*  T.  i.v*ic     aa»£  »  Vnt.T'.Vii  cei  the  north  by  the  govern- 

t»K  4v  \  .o^tnrsa  aiii:  Nu-u.c.  «^  tbe  cttst  by  Astrachan, 

t^r  <«.u  >h'«s«  }«  the  c>><rs.7ne«it  of  Caiicasia,  on  the 
vi.-*^  iv  ztat  ^m.  tc  X»^  h3ni  ihe  Nogay  Steppes  in 
*i  A4.^  ..w  am.  nt  utr  w«94  M  Uir  ^vemmcnts  of  akateri- 
'*^'»^^    «nc    Uar  I  kr&^iie^     It  sVirtt;^;«s  an  area  of  about 

'.  A.  ^.'UTTv.  r.iift»nMr  ii  :>r  <v«i3tiT  b  that  of  a  plain,  in 
taun    -wTS^  »its<s»axnc  c^*-:^pH  ,>i  ssrrWsw  especially  in  the 

^.  Lt-->iUj^  osjir-ir^  Ktri^r-ag  cci  tic  Sal  and  Manit&h.  j  at  present  9710  vineyards,  and  in  the  *  Seeond,*  no.il 
T  >  ^^isT\.t  ^  I,  r.-tu  ^tn.i'  iiaj!^  :k£X  sa  tlkc  Cvcth  and  along  |  ea&t  of  Tsherkask,  2590;  these  vineyards  contain  frnm  li. 
zr.  r^:s&>  a-  ix»  r».a  'UKtre  &rr  s^  ^r M  cuerxxMOs,  and  the  ( to  800,  and  even  as  many  as  1000  vines,  and  about  fifriv* 
«^.u--nftai*-T  Tir>s>  >\  r-afr-^Ttf:  .ir  ^i^c  B«x:^kjt  are  traversed  |  different  kinds  of  grasses.  The  inferior  descriptions  of  v;  i 
r*  .*«  41^  ^  a'  Utt  O^nfcoi^  ».  -.^tAizsi^  Tiie  rest  of  the  i  are  red  ones,  of  which  about  70,000  vedroa  (about  223.^-.. 
r-v*T'r-.  ^-»ii  an  f!vr*«ionL  jc  ir*  Tarts  Knraedntely  adja*  ,  gallons)  are  annually  sent  to  Moscow,  and  30,000  (abv,* 
n-i.  '  iiti  pLj.^^.c  .bf  «ir-^rfr  rri^erK  :<•  a bTwvad steppe,  which  '  96,770  gallons)  to  Kliarko(  beside  considerable  quantr..:^ 
r  i.u..!^  s»:u.n.::^i!Y  :£  .i...>-iLz;  9iksr.:ixi^>  Latermixedwith  to  Kttr^  and  other  i»rts.  The  yearly  sale  of  these  «it*> 
r-o.  »  a.  a.^>L  SOIL  K  i^:r2>^  sxneazss^  1  :&«  w£k.>ie  territory  '  produces  about  two  millions  of  roubles,  or  92,000/.  steri.LC 
c.  *-  nc  -.iTtiuii  ¥  &^>r*  3-nf^.aaicTen  brushwood  is  only  The  vines  also  yield  about  10,000  vedroa  (32,260  gaiiv,..^ 
f  -.An  n: — 1  -  iiijiiL     Ti^  s«:nber3  diaincu  are  fir  the  be^t    of  brandy  spirit  annually. 

«.^r^u-L  i.r  »£rnrun^,  liie  sk-^i^iera.  vbere  the  soil  is  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  pursued  with  great  industry  I  tr 
SL..  :«  ttiiL  -amc^  iir  mx.Tx  i^>c  s£<r7T<c5  are  fuil  of  low  by  the  Cossacks  and  Calmueks;  the  wealth  of  the'  nK*:? 
u^:.i^:u.  IlL.uIXl:2^  umL  lizm^^  zszirJJ^  «..£^  anp  so  nume-  affluent  among  them  consists,  in  &ct,  of  their  numcfv>-.^ 
^1*^  u  ».iiiif  i^aancb  ai-  ii  c^^  r.sie  x^  i::^  cvL;eciur«  that  herds  and  flocks,  and  they  have  large  KhufeorB,  or  caiil^^ 
-111—  *r?  "a*s  -s^-^c;!**  rf  «c»  fTea£  a:^^  exm^et  race,  pn>-  farms,  for  breeding  them  in  the  steppes.  The  native  O- 
t^:'"  i€  K.n^'  ..uji  {f.r^  as  -.be  ruie  irixires  m  stone  sack  hone  is  smafl  and  spare  in  flesh,  with  a  thin  neck  a.- . 
4r-.«f  L  t'-  ST  ».ai*  ii"  tjt-zi  -.ear.  ai  iL&j  &=ati.n»  and  pecu-  narrow  croup ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  ill-looking  anin. . , 
-rjr  «:-»  e  .c  i«aii-ftr«sfe.  tmes  of  ibai  onja.  Many  of  ihese  but  strong,  fleet,  and  hardy.  The  common  Coasaek  k  ran  . . 
1  tn-s*  i:i-»  iKfssL  :^"dH.  az.d  fuUDd  to  contain  gold  and  owner  of  less  than  three  or  four  horses,  but  many  of  :-. 
*»^   ^  i^-i.^  nuiift.  1  -.'kjcsw  it€.  j  Tabunes  or  herds,  of  the  wealthier  breoden,  contain    l«. .' 

Z'ui  riatf  r-«*r  ifi-iie  I>.cl.  mLjch  ecters  the  territory  in  "  or  more.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  laddle-borses,  f^' 
zif,  "f^tv:.  w.TiLr  vrr-:^  n  \y  \ssteaA,  ^xA  then  turn-jig  sud-  kept  on  the  pasture-erounds  throughoat  the  veer,  and  - 
ii-  zi  i  ^.initu,  li.v»  iir^^h  the  easUrm  ai>i  sc  Jibtm  dis-  vinter  are  fi>rced  to  seek  for  their  food  either  beneath  ih 
zrr-i  \i  'jjt  fi£a.  ic  Ax:d  Iz  .15  c:;^h:  tlrviuzh  ihis^  CA>untr>-  '  snow  or  from  the  high  reeds  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  !>' 
X  *  uiiiK^  T«  •-»  iLft^^T.  lf^«:v«-i.c«a,Iiaw^  Sal,  I>onecz, '  Oossack  himself  does  not  keep  either  camels  or  dioine<idr.t'>L 
i:ii  nf-^-^^  21.^ :c  tf^re*=^  Br^ies  iLe^e  there  are  several  but  they  are  reared  by  their  Calmuck  feUov-coontrvcr.r . 
ti-ifsr  m-KTs  yfi^^rz.  c;^2jrge  ibe^r  vaien  m:o  the  sea  of  and  thrive  well  on  tlie  saline  plants  of  the  steppes.  >c^* 
Aj..£.  vh'.'Sl  »  i.:ie  l^rj^ka.  Ka^mk,  Wja,  &c. ;  and  there  to  the  horse  the  sheep  is  the  most  common  domeatic  aniiL. 
aj^  ;i..:nj£r.c»  scmzis  in  the  tfeppes  of  which  the  greater  the  ox  is  used  for  draught:  goats  are  bred  principal U  .  i 
pnj*.  'jc?-;  -:^:r  =a  e^rw^es.  azMi  are  dry  in  summer.    The    the  Olmucks :  but  swine  and  buffaloes  ere    nre.     l  i 


t'-.-^-a.   ajus  m  xue  Bui^ko^   an  enlarged   bed  of  tbe    stock  of  the  Oissark  population  in  l&32waa  composed    ' 
Ki-i-  -fi,  ai^i-st  ro  mJes  l.n^  and  9  broad,  the  length  of    •ij;,^!!  hordes,  of  which   li3,3'ijj  were  maieB^  2,l.i».:. . 


/ 


a  i.r=5»  i>r  ifcal  di^tar^e  the  boundary  betve«-n  the  ,  sheep,  from  which  217,775  poods  (about  7,t»39»900  puu-«. 
vrr.-i.€7  4f  ibe  Doo-O^Macks  aul  C^auca^ia.  Next  to  this  .  of  wool  were  obtained:  and  940.6&3  heads  of  homed  cj::  r 
v.*t  s.-.*:  ♦rjtArfirrrai^  lakes  are  th-jse  of  Nuwoe  and  Sicroe-  '  The  Calmueks  at  that  time  possessed  33,747  hones,  5^..;^ 
0»rf-..  »uti  are  e^^ered  m  sumnjer  wiih  an  incrustation  heads  of  cattle,  i5,674  sheep,  and  1365  camda  end  dror-f- 
41^  M..'  ir.m.  not  to  tvo  uarb«r:ft  m  thickness,  of  vhifh  they     daries. 

i^.  ts.  aa   ^^'^^WJkTX  gt^p^'iy-    No  mineral  springs  ha^e        The  chase  is  unproductive,  as  the  steppes  ere  not  :!;. 
j^,  >•:<«.  ca^/^ert'i,  .  usual  resort  of  wiia  animals  or  of  much  game;  wm;\''> 

7i*  <'.r.itry  er-/7S  a  m.li  and  not  unbealthy  climate.  •  foxes,  marsii-cats,  dwarf  otters,  raartenSk  marmots,  j^r 
T*^  ♦•••"-^  ^^-^  «3  «sr;y,  and  m  the  summer,  which  is  boa«,  a  species  of  gazelle,  and  hares  are  oocasionall}  i*.: 
4/  *.".£  <.-c.*^ -az>5e,  UjC  land  is  refreshed  by  frt^uent  ,  wiih.  Of  wddlowl  there  are  the  steppic-lowl  (Otis  teir-vv 
•tiMjvrr*:  ifiie  autcmn  is  at  tiz^e»danip  and  f*f?zj,  aiid  the  vater-stariin?,  Muscovy  duck,  swan,  snipe,  pelkeji.  &  .: 
v  i>r  tz0^.r^h  «">ar  and  not  accompanied  w:;b  muchsno'cr,  ;  fhlcun.  The  principal  amphibious  awimaU  are  tortv^^c-i' 
M  ^'*re's  %.vl  a.ru?^>^  by  mu^h  ^v>nii\  veal  her.  Tlie  n\4:rs  •  The  steppes  also  breed  the  Polish  rr^h^njifl  insect,  c 
a.r«  '-uA^KSt  "jj  j^  ffXB  XiJt  eijd  'A  N<j% ember  to  the  month  uf  ;  ubii  h  however  no  use  is  made,  the  sdkwom*  end  the  c«:.- 
f  •  ^^^r[      ^i..  ./*»  *A  It*  tMTi^st  are  rare,  but  the  inha-  ,  thandes. 

\  -4..  «  y^a  ^.  r^rr  t^ *rr-r  >  U  .ksl  \i^  rava^^es  \ji  the  locust,  j      Next  to  agriculture  the  people  derive  their  chiesf  **.:- 
»  .  .•'»  •  -^  •^^..••v*  'A  'i-t  e*^*iTT,  siatcnce  from  their  fisheries.     Fish  indeed  is  their  or^llu■p 

A  r ''  "^  *^*-  *=*•*  -^  -•"w-.i  A  tr^  ^.^:r^%,  ar.d  tLe  culii-    foijd,  and  consists  of  the  stursreon,  trout,  pike,  tench,  p*.r. . . 

•  .     ...  %/    ,^,  -  cjk  *r,i!jki  .'^r^  •  ^  srrx.ft*!  u-*cafii:on»  of    taimon,  carp,  &c^  for  which  the  richest  fishing  itt..!..^^ 
'.^  ,>.*t*-''^-.*««r  ^«     >*/«»/►  ^-^  - r  f  -.  t  ^  m^,:  rt.  eui  wnter    are  the  Dju  and  the  shores  of  the  see  of  Aiot     Ti«-  t   . 
^^     X  «  *  M'\,n    '^  *  -•''  -*»'  a./r.- .*'-/«,  ftot  ;iie  rearing  of    dure  of  1^3i  was  1,033,93 j  poods  (about  37,2il,66u  p..i.     - 
*..    *.    «rt   «v.*    i-.-.u-^*  a.*-*-  ajf-.TA^  f'^':'*  ^-^  ^"^^  *'™'  !  welzhty,  of  which  4J6.5Ii  poods  were  appiepriatetl  u> 
,t.    ..^-.f.   y    #1^  v^' ^^-      J»  *'•*  *.»-iar.-ij»  of  the  nurtli,  ,  tcmal    consumption,  and    the    remainder  was    exfor:^-. 
,     .  ,     ^  %^tyg.'t    ^  v*..**  '. '  r.  »^rrt,  t.^  tr^.i  »  very  fcrtie,    Oi^iar  and  isinjlaa  are  sent  abriiad  in  Urge  quei.t.   . 

,a  .i      •.•.  ^-<»   f*'  V  ><  '♦.-*.•-«  s^"j1*,  t.*'-L  as  r*«,  barley.    Turtles  and  crabs  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  large  »_ 

•  .*r-*;     A  .•    u— .<A    »-'./t   *»..  X  »  .*«si-' :  a..io  r^-xi,  flax,   aiil    are  uLen  in  the  Don  and  its  tributary  streantt. 

,      ,<  ..  •-.»n  A  •..*?  •.»!.  ^  V/:»  */t  f.>..i>i  .a  tL«r  heart        The  Cossacks  rear  little  p^^ultry.*  but  they  keep   I  r,- 
-/      ....  v."*  i-'  •  t  *r^;i*^  4  'r,xzj  ».vl  neii  fc»rty  mJes  .  stocks  of  bees:  tbe  number  of  apiaries  a  few  years  a-..  •..'« 
'     ..    ..*•  ,j'^    •  -.*    ''-  •   *'^'^    '■   <?'•""-*  ^y  ^  ^-*^^  •  *^«*«  •  1«44,  which  couuincd  3t',iul  hivoss.  aiid  produced  aiwn  » 
:.    •*•.••••    «•***    k"    -^  '^-i-er  *.-**•  o.  pr^'.r^r-^r*.     In    S:i^9  poods  (about  :^^n764  pounds  wcighti  of  honev  .^.. 
,    ,      >^..    -   ^  ••-^4    /  »  /,.V5-*  .m  '*-•.**-:  "i^jrv  q^ar-  |  wax. 
.  *t     *»'...•►    •»»..'  ^   •  ^.*»  '.  '♦  ;  -f  *}^.r  is-^xn  Mvre  \      Trades  and  mechanical  pursuits  are  carried  on  only  Ox  t  ...• 
..^   '^^u^-^     ^'t'»<i  '  •■.   •.-.'1  'Air  .a:.«t  ti^r^e  grains  i  two  chief  towns.  New  and  Old  T'^erkask,  and  the*  Ur^  r 
:  -r    ,  ^     •  .  ,,^,1    .«».    MN«t   ^f  :a^''-  •d  ^  a  .-^a  <^>«t  of  ia-  i  stanitzes,  or  villages:    ftv  as  the  Cosoa  k  depends    uj. 
,    ,•      .   ^   #^— #'#.•  •/  ►•>•  >f  »  •"*'  **^  «^'  zi-a^rd  a:  ab-j^it  ^  h:m>elf  for  the  supply  of  his  dady  eants  there  is  cv.  *v- 
.  «  •    %r    .  .^  •'r'A  '  ,^4*/  .  <!•«  ^  •ar-.^fk;   ancoaliy.  I  quently  little    encoura^rement  Ibr  the  manufacturer   . 
-J.    /  .*-  ^^^•a^  4  !•..*  ..*»  »/^  v.*-..^..  r^^^'t,  m  i»hxh  }  mechanic.    The  only  large  manu£ictuxes  are  caviar.  »-v 
*  ^    .*"^. "*..'*' m   ^     .*«  v;  \Arj  <^^.z  y^.CA,  mel.s^    ai.d  i&inziass.    The  exports  are  iccoosiderable,  and  cv-r.^--. 
^  ^    ,.  -  ■•    #.  *<   .v»i       ••*  -«it  .«  t#x  fr,»«^«T  aa  objtrei    pnncipally  of  hor>»«s,  catiWw  taiiow,  skins,  gloe,  fUh,  a^ 

.^    ^ ^.i^.*..      ;V.^  •..   ..-*  /.ft*-*  wice  was  miro-    their  products,  wine,  aiMi  a  httle  grain ;  the  BcnCcr  part 

4  ^.A    *v  y--^^    '^  V^»    »*>^  "AH  c^:>c&  f«.«^v«d  cf  with  I  these  cxpoits  ve  tent  to  Taganr^^  whi«k  k  M  thatf 
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On  the  north-east  tide  of  the  town  ttandi  a  remarkftUe 
artificial  mount  or  rath,  turroanded  by  a  dry  foue  from  27 
to  32  feet  broad.  The  circumference  of  the  mount  at  the 
bottom  ia  480  feet,  at  the  top  219  feet,  and  its  gr^test 
conical  height  140  feet.  A  powder  magazine  has  been  built 
on  the  summit,  from  which  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
are  visible  in  fair  weather. 

In  1834  there  were  in  the  parish  15  schools,  educating 
703  young  persons :  of  these  schools  three  were  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of  National  Education.  Population  of  town 
in  I'^^l,  2.795:  in  1831,2,986.  (Harris's  History  o/the 
Cnunty  of  Dorm ;  Northern  Tourist ;  Reports,  ^.) 

DONATELIX).  Donato  di  Belto  di  Bardo,  called  Do- 
natello,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1383.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Florentine  gentleman  named 
Kuberto  Martelli,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  received 
his  flnt  instructions  from  Lorenzo  Bicci,  from  whom  he 
learned  painting  in  fresco ;  but  he  afterwards  became  more 
fhmouft  as  a  ticuTptor.  He  also  practised  architecture.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  ne  viniled  many  towns  of  Italy,  among  which 
wore  Venice  and  Padua,  wlievc  the  jpeople  wanted  to  detain 
and  naturalize  him,  ond  Rome.  Donatello  was  much  es- 
teemed by  his  contemporaries,  and  executed  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  both  in  private  and  public  buildings,  and  fbr 
the  grand-dukc  Cosmo  I.  He  was  the  first  to  employ  bas- 
relief  in  telling  stories,  according  to  the  more  elaborate 
stylo  of  Italian  sculpture.  He  aied  paralytic,  December 
13,  1466. 

When  he  first  became  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  work, 
the  (^rand-duke  Piero  I.  gave  him  a  small  estate :  but  he  was 
so  m\irh  annoyed  by  the  troublesome  references  of  his  la- 
bourers, that  he  insisted  on  relinquishing  it;  and  Piero 
gave  him  a  pension  instead,  iti  daily  payments,  which  ner- 
footlv  contented  him.  Some  relations  visited  him  one  oay, 
f  )r  tho  purpoHo  of  persuading  him  to  leave  them  at  his  death 
a  vincvurd  which  he  owned;  but  he  answered,  that  it 
secMiicfl  more  reasonable  to  leave  it  to  the  peasant  who 
had  always  worked  upon  it  than  to  those  who  had  done 
no  labours  fur  him,  except  paying  him  that  visit :  and  he 
did  so. 

His  principal  works  are  at  Florence;  but  some  have  de- 
cnvfd,  or  boon  removed  fVom  their  original  station.  One, 
a  figure  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  nicknamed  (according  to 
the  common  pro^Hinsity  of  the  Florentines)  Lo  Zuccone 
(the  Gourd)  on  account  of  its  bald  head,  is  much  com- 
mended. A  St.  George  is  also  much  esteemed;  and  Va- 
sari,  speaking  of  a  Judith  bearing  the  head  of  Holofemcs, 
in  bronze,  calls  it,  with  all  the  strength  he  gathered 
fh»m  his  intense  love  of  his  art,  '  A  work  of  great  ex- 
cellence and  mastery,  which,  to  him  who  considers  the 
9irnplicitv  of  the  outside,  in  the  drapery  and  in  the  aspect 
of  Juditii,  sees  manifested  from  within  it  the  great  heart 
< annuo)  of  that  woman  and  the  aid  of  Grod;  as  in  the  air 
of  that  Holofemes,  wine  and  sleep,  and  death  in  his  mem- 
b---^,  M  hich.  having  lost  their  spirit,  show  themselves  cold 

>>  '.x--'/.  j  left  several  pupils,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
*••  >.  T*-*  IS --St  nr.tcd  are  Bertoldo,  Nanni  d' Anton  di 
?  u-  -  R  — Ht'  .-5%  Disedcrio,  and  Vellano  di  Padova.  To 
•  '.*  .1,**  L»  .*'^.  i_  the  w:,rka  which  he  retained  at  his  death. 

Zj  'V  tTTO  MORTIS  CAUSA  (Law),  a  gift  made  in 
v  "'.k:'  •  \i  i»*:f.i.  Ti*c  d  r:r.ne  i*  derived  from  the  civil 
uv  un:  I  a.'':j-:  ■•.«!  .i  \i_i  k.r.-i  is  defined  in  the  Insti- 
"    •*-•      -:    ^-  ^i  r    as  •  a  ^.f\  «h;cb  is  made  under  an 


•-*.  •  •-  -  'i  'ifi.'.i-  u  «i«i  a  thmg  is  given  upon 
r  -  '  -  uj."-,  d  *zjt  d>i.-jc  dje,  the  dor.ee  shall  have  it, 
:r  f.i:  :ie  \^.t.z  z^'tz^  ibxS  be  returned  if  the  donor 
>;--  *  ♦-.T-.-.e  ihe  dA..«:tr  wi.  h  be  apprehends,  or  shall 
rr:^.«t  t^^:  he  hx^  made  the  gri^:  or  if  the  donee  shall 
c*  before  the  domvr.*  In  the  English  law  it  is  necessary 
V.  !he  validity  of  this  gift  that  it  be  made  by  the  donor 
V  L  rxrUtion  to  hi«  d)  \v\z  by  the  illness  which  affects  him  at 
*.•.!»  •  -r.*.  of  the  iriftt  bill  it  takes  effect  only  in  case  he  die 
o*  '.\^  '  'w^s.  There  rau*t  be  a  delivery  of  the  thing  itself 
l»  ".•  i  -.cv:  but  in  cnM'S  where  art'ual  tran2»fer  is  im- 
y^  I  int..  L«,  fir  i  not  u  nee,  giM>dii  of  bulk  deposited  in  a 
V.I. ♦••ill  ^  •*.*  '!«l;vrry  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse  is 
••ri-:...a  A  i  -i:x)  morti»  ra\i.%A  partakes  of  the  nature 
o*  .  i»'^a"\  -I  iu*  u  to  be  liable  to  tne  debts  of  the  donor, 
MM,  tv  u  U»n  I!I,  C.52.  ^7,  to  the  leuacy  duty ;  but  as 
It  UJMT  tflWc:  Iniw  -.tie  deu^'nerr,  and  not  by  a  tesi'amentar^* 
itt.  It  »  SMtt  i^iuufi  the  jwttdktioa  of  the  ecclMiasti^ 


eourt,  and  neither  probate  or  administration  is 

nor  the  asaent  of  the  executors,  as  in  the  case  of  a  legar\ 

On   the  Roman  donatio  mortis  causil  the  reader  a . 
consu\^  Heineccius,  Op.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  581,  and  the  refereiir  ^ 
there  given ;  and  the  Pandect,  xxxix.,  tit.  6.    The  Coti-* 
tution  of  Justinian  put  donations  mortis  causd  very  nco:  • 
on  the  footing  of  legacies  in  the  Roman  law. 

As  to  the  English  law,  see  Roper  on  Legacies^  vol.  i. 

DONATISTS,  Christian  schismatics  of  Africa,  of  t 
fourth  century,  originally  partisans  of  Donatus,  bi»ho|<    ' 
Casa  Nigra  in  Numidia,  the  great  opponent  to  the  eler" 
of  Cecilianus  into  the  bishopric  of  Carthage.      Dur..»' 
accused  Cecilianus  of  having  delivered  up  the  sacred  h  •  >^. 
to  the  Pagans,  and  pretended  that  his  election  was  the  •    . 
void,  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  him  heretics,      VvA  - 
this  false  pretext  of  zeal  he  set  up  for  the  head  of  a  par': 
and,  about  the  year  312,  taught  that  baptism  administer- 
by  heretics  was  ineffectual ;   that  the  church  was  nut  .:.- 
fallible ;  that  it  had  erred  in  his  time ;  and  that  he  wiis  * 
be  the  restorer  of  it.    But  a  coimcil  held  at  Aries,  in  3  U 
acquitted  Cecilianus,  and  declared  his  election  valid.     Ti.^ 
schismatics,  irritated  at  the  decision,  refused  to  acxjuiCM'*. .; 
the  sentence  of  the  council ;  and  the  better  to  suppijrt  t> 
cause,  they  thought  it  proper  to  subscribe  to  the  opinit^n- 
Donatus,  and  openly  to  declaim  against  the   Cai)^.!. 
They  gave  out  that  the  church  was  become  prostitute.  ' 
they  re -baptized  the  Catholics;  trod  under  foot  the  1.  ^'> 
consecrated  by  priests  attached  to  the  Holy  See ;  burr 
their  churches ;  and  committed  various  other  acts  of  >  loU- . 
They  had  chosen  into  the  place  of  Cecilianus  one  Mjj 
nus,  but  he  dying  soon  after,  they  brought  in  anoth<*r  I 
natus,  different  from  him  of  Casa  Nigra,  as  bishop  of  C.r 
thage. 

It  was  from  this  new  head  of  the  cabal,  who  use«1  > 
much  violence  against  the  Catholics,  that  the  DonatistN  .  : 
believed  to  have  received  their  name.    As  they  could  . 
prove,  however,  that  they  composed  a  true  church.  '! 
oethought  themselves  of  sending  one  of  their  bi^bop^ 
Rome.    They  attempted  likewise  to  send  some  bi>ho{f%  .:. 
Spain,  that  they  might  say  their  church  b^:an   to  ^p.*^ . . 
itself  everywhere. 

After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  crush  this  hchi^tr.  : 
emperor  Honoriua  ordered  a  council  of  bishops  to  a^^st  -:: 
at  Carthage  in  the  year  410,  where  a  disputation  wa>  :- 
between  seven  of  each  party,  when  it  was  decided  thsi  :  - 
laws  enacted  against  heretics  had  force  against  the  !>  : 
tists.    The  glory  of  their  defeat  was  due  to  St.  Augu<»t 
bishop  of  Hippo,  who  bore  the  principal  part  in  thi^  col:.  ■ 
vcrsy.    The  Donatists,  however,  continued  as  a  sepj.-r 
body,  and  attempted  to  multiply  their  sect  even  in  the  «    - 
century;  but  the  Catholic  bishops  used  so  much  ^ly-i 
ond  prudence  that  they  insensibly  brought  over  n**  ^* 
those  who  had  strayed  from  the  bosom  of  the  church.     1 
church  of  the  Donatists  gradually  dwindled  to  nothii^r. 
became  quite  extinct  in  &e  seventh  century.    (Broug}.*  -  - 
Diet,  qfall  l\eligions,  fol.  Lond.,  1756,  pp.  340,  341  ;  y  • 
heim*s  Eccl.  History,  4to.  Lond.,  1765,  vol.  i.,  pp,  2\l. , 
259,  305  ;  Moreri,  Diet.  Historique,  fol.,  Paris,  1759,  ten. 
p.  214.) 

DONATIVE.    [Bkweficb,  vol.  iv..  p.  220.] 

DONA'TUS,  i£LIUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  x. 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.    He  wro'< 
Grammar,  which  long  continued  in  the  schools ;  and  j  ^ 
Notes  upon  Terence  and  Virgil.     He  was  moat  emine:.:    . 
the  time  of  Constantius,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  polite  ! 
rature  at  Rome  in  the  year  356,  about  which  time  St  Jc 
studied  grammar  under  him.    Donatus  has  given  a:.i*, 
employment  to  the  bibliographers,  who  all  speak  oi*  a 
*  Editio  Tabellaris  sine  ulla  nota '  of  his  Grammar,  as  one   ' 
the  first  efforts  at  printing  by  means  of  letters  cut  on  wocr.' 
blocks.    (See  Meerman,  Origines  Typograpk,  of  this  i: 
other  editions,  4to.,  Hag. Com.  1 765,  tom.  i  pp.  126,  1 32     . 
pp.  107,  215,  21b.)    This  Grammar  has  been  printed  «  : 
I  several  titles,  as  *  Donatus,*  'Donatus  Minor,*  *Donatt.* 
I  Ethimolyzatus,*  *  Donatus  pro  puerulis,*  Sec,  but  the  «orV  .- 
.  the  same,  namely,  'Elements  of  the  Latin  Language  fur  t." 
I  use  of  Children.*  In  the  volume  of  the  Grammatici  Vete.^> 

Srinted  by  Nic.  Jenson,  witliout  date,  it  is  entitled '  IX«ns. 
e  Barbarismo  et  de  octo  partibus  Orationis.*  Dr.  Clark  -. 
in  his  '  Bibliopaphical  Dictionary,'  vol.  iiL  p.  144-1 4  s.  K  • 
given  along  list  of  editions  of  Donatus,  to  which  the  m  -. 
inquisitive  reader  is  referred.  Donatus's  *  Cbmmentun  .- 
quinque  ConiOBdiasTerentii/  wen  first  printed  without  ^^r**. 
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Biderable  tracts  around  BallyshanBon  and  Donec;al  on  the 
Bouth.  and  Dunfanaghy  and  Buncraiia  on  the  north.  The 
mountain  groups  of  Donegal  together  with  the  highlands 
of  Tyrone  and  Derry  present  a  deeply  withdrawn  amphi- 
theatre to  the  north-east,  enclosing  the  basin  of  the  Foylo. 
That  portion  of  the  mountainous  circuit  which  lies  within 
this  county  is  broken  only  in  the  north  by  the  openings  of 
Loch  Swilly  and  Mulroj  Bay ;  and  on  the  south  (where  the 
connectine  hi<;hlands  of  Donegal  and  TVrone  are  narrowed 
between  the  valley  of  the  Finn  and  the  Bay  of  Donegal)  by 
the  gap  of  Bamesmore.  Slieve  Snaght,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  2019  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Inish- 
owen,  forms  the  extremity  of  this  chain  on  the  north.  West- 
ward from  Slieve  Snaght  and  similarly  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula  of  Fanad  between  Loch  Swilly  and 
Mulroy  Bay,  is  Knockalla  (1196  feet) ;  backed  in  like  man- 
ner by  Loch  Salt  mountain  (1541  feet),  between  the  head 
of  Mulroy  Bay  and  the  low  country  stretching  inland  from 
Sheep  Haven.  Westward  again  from  the  Sh^ep  Haven  is 
Muckish,  2190  feet  in  height,  which  slopes  down  on  the 
north  to  the  promontory  of  Horn  Head ;  and  Carntreena, 
(1396  feet),  which  extends  to  the  sea  at  Bloody  Foreland. 
Southward  from  Muckish  stretches  a  vast  region  of  high- 
lands, which  expands  towards  the  west  in  wide-extended 
tracts  of  bog,  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  covered 
with  black  heaths  down  to  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Atlantic : 
on  the  east  it  presents  a  series  of  bold  continuous  emi- 
nences overhanging  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  The  chief  emi- 
nences of  the  chain  arc  Erigal  and  Dooish  on  the  north, 
the  first  2462  feet  in  height  (the  highest  ground  in  the 
county),  the  second  2143  feet;  and  Bluestack  and  Silver- 
hill  on  the  south,  2213  and  1967  feet  respectively.  From 
Bluestack  extends  a  series  of  considerable  elevations  west- 
ward, along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Donegal, 
which  terminate  in  the  precipices  of  Slieve  League,  and  the 
promontory  of  Malin  Beg;  the  Bamesmore  mountains 
sweeping  eastward  continue  the  chain  into  T}'n)ne.  This 
mountainous  tract  covers  upwards  of  7U0  square  miles,  or 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  county  of  Carlo  It  con- 
tains several  spots  of  great  interest  to  the  tourist ;  such  as 
Loeh  Salt,  the  prospect  from  which  over  Horn  Head  and 
Tory  Island  has  been  justly  celebrated,  and  Glen  Vcagh, 
under  the  eastern  declivity  of  Dooish,  where  cliffs  of  1000 
feet  hang  for  upwards  of  two  miles  over  a  glen  and  lake ; 
the  opposite  bank  being  clothe<l  with  a  natural  forest  which 
is  still  the  retreat  of  the  red  deer. 

From  the  liberties  of  Londonderry  northward,  the  coast 
of  Loch  Foyle  between  the  mountains  of  Inishowen  and  the 
sea,  is  well  inhabited  and  improved.  Muff,  close  to  the 
county  boundary,  and  Moville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loch, 
are  much  fW^quented,  the  latter  especially  by  the  citizens 
of  Derry  during  the  bathing  season.  From  Inishowen  Head 
at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Foyle,  the  coast,  which  firom  this 
noint  is  very  rocky  and  precipitous,  bends  north-west  to 
Malin  Head,  the  most  northern  point  <Tf  this  county  and  of 
Ireland.  The  cliffis  at  Inishowen  Head  are  313  feet  in 
height :  at  Bin  Head,  about  half-^^ay  between  Culdaff  and 
Malin,  they  rise  to  the  altitude  of  814  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  Loch  Swilly  side  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  is  low, 
and  in  many  places  covered  with  sand,  which  the  north- 
westerly gales  heap  up  in  immense  quantities  on  all  the 
exposed  beaches  of  this  coast.  Loch  Swilly  extends  inland 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  forms  a  spacious  and  secure 
harbour :  the  averajge  breadth  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  the  inner  basin  is  completely  land-locked;  but  the 
vicinity  of  Loch  Foyle,  which  tloats  vessels  of  900  tons  up  to 
the  bridge  of  Derry,  renders  Loch  Swilly  of  less  importance  as 
a  harbour.  On  the  river  Swilly,  a  little  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Loch,  stands  Letterkenny,  a  thriving  town,  which 
supplies  most  *of  the  country  to  the  westwai^  with  articles 
of  import.  Rathmelton,  and  Rathmullen  are  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Loch,  the  latter  nearly  opposite 
Buncrana,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  w:ell  improved  vicinities. 
The  rise  of  spring  tides  opposite  Buncrana  is  18  feet.  West- 
ward from  Loch  SwiUv,  the  coast  of  Fanad,  which  is  penin- 
sulated  by  the  Bay  of  Mulrov,  is  very  rugged,  and  in  many 
parts  overspread  with  sand  blown  in  between  the  higher 
poinU  of  rock.  The  Bay  of  Mulroy  is  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks and  intricate  windings:  it  extends  inland  upwards  of 
ten  miles,  and  is  eompletelv  land-locked,  being  scarcely  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance.  The  small  peninsula 
of  Rosguill  intercepted  between  this  bay  and  Sheep  Haven, 
bat  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  nndi  which  haye  been 


blown  in  here  within  the  last  eentury.  Ro«apenna-1iou», 
built  by  Lord  Boyne,  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  with  aS 
its  demesne,  gardens,  and  offices,  has  been  buried  to  surfa  a 
depth,  that  the  chimneys  of  the  mansion-house  some  >earft 
since  were  all  that  was  visible.  On  the  opposite  share  •  ( 
Sheep  Haven  stand  Doe  Castle,  and  the  uouse  and  \\i- 
mesne  of  Aides,  the  most  remote,  and  at  the  same  time  tl<t 
most  splendid  seat  in  this  quarter  of  Ulster.  On  a  crm 
of  Sheep  Haven  is  the  little  port-town  of  Dunfanaghy,  in  - 
mediately  under  Horn  Head,  which  rises  north  of  it  \o  tS? 
height  of  833  feet,  with  a  cliff  to  the  ocean  of  626  feet.  Ch 
the  western  side  of  Horn  Head  is  a  perforation  of  the  rv  i 
known  as  Mc  Swine's  Gun:  when  the  wind  sets  in  froia 
the  north-west,  the  sea  is  driven  into  this  cavern  with  5U'  h 
violence  as  to  rise  through  an  opening  of  the  rock  above  t : 
lofty  jets,  with  a  report  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  beard  at  i 
distance  of  many  miles.  In  the  sound  between  Horn  l\tn\ 
and  Bloody  Foreland  are  the  islands  of  Innisboffin,  Inm^'i- 
doony,  and  Tory  Island,  which  last  is  at  a  distance  of  e:^h: 
miles  from  the  shore.  Tory  Island  is  three  miles  and  i 
half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  to  three  quarters  in  breatiih, 
and  is  inhabited  by  perhaps  the  most  primitive  rare  of  !<•• 
pie  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1821  the  island  container! 
59  houses  and  296  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  bad  ever  K^  r 
on  the  main  land.  It  is  stated  by  the  only  tourist  \^  ho  bi« 
given  an  account  of  his  travels  through  this  remote  didtr.rt, 
that  seven  or  eight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tory  ha\ing  tcin 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Ardes  Bay  about  the  ycir 
1825,  '  Mr.  Stewart  of  Ardes,  gave  these  poor  people  slulvr 
in  a  large  bam,  and  supplied  tnem  with  plenty  of  food  a  ! 
fresh  straw  to  lie  on  ; — not  one  of  these  people  was  ever  x 
Ireland  before ;  the  trees  of  Ardes  actually  astonished  thrs. 
— they  were  seen  putting  leaves  and  small  branches  j 
their  pockets  to  show  on  their  return.  Mr.  Stewart  bod  tl'r 
good  nature  to  procure  a  piper  for  their  amusement,  zxA 
all  the  time  the  wind  was  contrary  those  harmle^  pe^i  U* 
continued  dancing,  singing,  eating,  and  sleeping — a  pictn.e 
of  savage  life  in  every  age  and  clime.'  (Sketches  tn  In 
land  by  the  Re\\  Cnsar  Otway,  p.  13.)  The  average  elcw 
tion  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  is  no  more  than  ir  a 
50  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  want  .if 
shelter  is  felt  very  severely  in  those  north-westerly  ea^-5 
which  set  in  with  such  violence  on  this  coast  In  the  sua- 
mer  of  1826,  it  is  said,  a  gale  from  this  quarter  drove  rh* 
sea  in  immense  waves  over  the  whole  flat  part  of  the  islani. 
destroying  the  com  and  washing  the  potatoes  out  of  tbe 
furrows. 

From  Bloody  Foreland  south  to  Malin  Beg  Head,  a  d.v 
tance  of  40  miles  in  a  straight  line,  nothing  can  be  mere 
desolate  than  the  aspect  of  the  western  coast  of  Do:.c- 
gal.  Vast  moors  studded  with  pools  of  bog  water  ^estxi^i 
to  the  Atlantic  between  barren  deltas  of  sand,  throuw'-.. 
which  each  river  and  rivulet  of  the  coast  iiinds  its  aj)  :• 
the  sea.  In  winter  when  these  sandy  channels  are  u^c^ 
flowed,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  by  the  coast  line,  b» 
there  are  no  briages  over  any  of  the  larger  streams  nor; U 
of  the  village  of  Glanties.  The  wildest  part  of  thus  dw 
trict  is  called  the  Rosses,  in  which  the  village  of  Duiu'? 
or  Cloghanlea  containing,  in  1821,  253  inhabitants,  i%  ':* 
principal  place.  A  great  number  of  islands  lie  off  i!  . 
coast  separated  from  the  main-land,  and  from  one  x 
other  by  narrow  sounds  and  Fand-banks.  Of  these,  ck\i  r 
are  inhabited ;  of  which  the  principal  are  Aranmore,  or  tt* 
north  Island  of  Aran,  containing  in  1821,  132  houses  ^~  t 
788  inhabitants ;  Rutland  or  Innismacdum,  containing  . 
houses»  and  173  inhabitants;  Innisfree,  containing  J. 
houses,  and  171  inhabitants;  and  Owney.  containing  1. 
houses  and  76  inhabitants.  The  cause  of  so  dense  a  p<<7 ». 
lation  in  this  desolate  country  is  the  success  of  the  hrrr...^ 
Ashing  here  in  1784  and  1785,  when  each  winters  fish<:-« 
was  (^culatedto  have  produced  to  the  inhabitants  of  tir 
Rosses  a  sum  of  40,000/.,  who  loaded  with  herrings  upvar  '« 
of  300  vessels  in  each  of  these  years.  These  suc<w-.-3 
induced  the  govemment,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marq-...-* 
of  Gonyngham  the  proprietor,  to  expend,  it  is  said,  50,u(  .  * 
in  the  improvements  necessary  to  erect  a  permanent  fikl::T.^ 
station  on  the  island  of  Innismacdurn.  A  small  town  n  ^^ 
built  and  called  Rutland,  but  it  was  scarcely  complir*^  i 
when  the  herrings  began  to  desert  the  coast;  at  tlie  vi.  .• 
time  the  sands  began  to  blow,  and  have  since  continue  t  *  - 
accumulate  to  such  a  degree  that  at  present  the  i^larul  <» 
nearly  half  covered,  and  the  fishing  station  quite  oU. 
rated.    Below  hi^-water  mark  on  Uie  coast  of  Inni^fr.. 
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nt>wft  a  marine  grass  peottliarly  tweet  and  nutritivo  ibr 
^ttle,  which  watdi  the  ebb  of  the  tide  and  feed  upon  it  at 
jvery  low  water. 

The  district  of  the  Rosses  is  separated  from  the  more 
cclaimed  country  about  Glanties  and  Ardara,  on  the  south 
)y  the  river  Gweebarra»  the  sandy  channel  of  which  is  from 
i  mile  and  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  through* 
>ut  the  last  eight  miles  of  its  course,  and  can  only  be 
lassed  by  fording  in  dry  weather.  On  the  whole  line  of 
KMist  from  Bloody  Foreland  to  Malin  Beg  Head  there  is  but 
me  gentleman's  seat :  this  is  at  Ardara,  a  village  at  the 
kead  of  Loughrosmore  Bay,  from  whieh  there  is  a  pretty 
rood  communication  over  the  heights  that  stretch  from 
iluestack  to  Malin  Beg,  with  KiUybeggs  and  Donegal. 
iVostwardfirom  Ardara,  the  coast  again  becomes  precipitous, 
)cing  lined  with  cliJQEs  firom  500  to  600  feet  in  height  on 
he  northern  side  of  the  great  promontory  terminated.' by 
\rl;ilin  Beg  Head.  The  loftiest  oliflEs,  however,  on  the  whole 
ine  of  coast  are  those  of  Slieve  League  immediately  east  of 
ilalin  Be^,  where  the  heig^ht  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of 
he  shelving  rock  above  is  atone  point  1964  feet.  East- 
vard  from  Slieve  League  to  the  town  of  Donegal,  the 
lorthern  shore  of  Donegal  Bay  affords  excellent  ehelter 
rem  the  north-west  gales  in  the  successive  creeks  of  Teelin 
Say.  Fintragh  Bay,  KiUybeggs  Bay,  Mc  Swine's  Bay,  and 
nver  Bay.  Of  these  the  harbour  of  KiUybeggs  is  by  much 
he  most  sheltered  and  commodious,  being  the  only  one 
iccure  from  a  gale  from  the  west  or  south-west  The  harbour 
)f  Donegal  itself  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  sufficiently  good 
or  a  much  more  trading  place ;  and  ten  miles  south  from  it 
s  tlie  embouchure  of  the  navigable  river  Erne,  which  flows 
rom  Loch  Erne  through  Ballyshannon.  [Ballyshannon.] 
?onT  miles  from  Ballyshannon  on  the  coast»  at  the  junction 
if  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Leitrim,  is  Bundoran,  a 
ashionable  watering-place,  much  freauented  by  the  gentry 
)f  the  neighbouring  counties.  Round  the  head  of  Donegtu 
lixy  from  Xillybeggs  to  Bundoran,  cultivation  extends  more 
ir  less  up  all  the  seaward  declivities :  the  neighbourhood  of 
ballyshannon  is  well  improved;  and  north-east  from  the 
own  of  Dk>negal  a  good  tract  of  arable  land  stretches  in- 
aiid  to  the  picturesque  lake  of  Loch  Eask,  and  the  Gap  of 
iarnesmoce,  where  a  mountain  defile  about  seven  miles  in 
ength  connects  it  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
Listrict  of  the  Foyle  at  Ballybofey  and  Stranorlar,  two 
hriving  villages  on  the  Finn. 

The  Finn,  which  is  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Foyle  on  this 
dde,  issues  from  a  lake  438  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
iituated  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  chain  extending 
iouth  from  Erigal,  and  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles 
eastward,  joins  the  Foyle  at  Lifford  bridge,  eight  miles  be- 
ow  Castlefinn,  where  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  14  tons. 
!)ther  feeders  of  the  Foyle,  out  of  Donegal,  are  the  Derg, 
vhich  comes  from  Loch  Derg  in  the  south-east  extremity  of 
he  county  of  Donesal  and  joins  the  main  stream  in 
Tyrone ;  the  Deele,  wlich  has  a  course  nearly  pArallel  to 
he  Finn,  and  descends  upwards  of  800  feet  m  its  course 
rom  Loch  Deele  to  the  Foyle,  which  it  joins  a  mile  below 
Lifford ;  and  the  Swilly  burn  or  brook,  which  passes  by 
ilaphoe,  and  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  junction. 
L.och  Derg  is  about  2)  miles  wide  each  way,  and  sur- 
ounded  on  all  sides  except  the  south  by  steep  and  barren 
nountains :  it  is  467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  75  feet.  This  lake  is  subject  to  violent 
rusts  of  wind.  It  abounds  in  excellent  trout.  The  Swilly 
iver,  although  it  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  fifteen 
nilcs,  brings  down  a  good  body  of  water  through  Letter- 
cenny  to  Loch  Swilly.  The  Lnmnan  river,  which  likewise 
lows  into  Loch  Swilly  by  Rathmelton,  is  a  considerable 
itream,  as  is  also  the  Lackagh,  which  dischaiges  the  waters 
)f  the  lakes  of  Gartau,  Loch  Veagh,  Loeh  Salt,  and  Glen 
Loch  into  Sheep  Haven.  The  waters  of  Loch  Salt,  which 
s  perhaps  the  deepest  pool  m  Ireland,  descend  731  feet  in  a 
course  of  little  more  than  three  miles  to  Glen  Loch.  Of 
the  rivers  of  the  western  coast  the  chief  is  the  Gweebarra 
ilready  mentioned :  of  a.similar  character  is  the  Gweedore, 
nrhich  separates  the  Rosses  on  the  north  from  the  district 
>f  Cloghanealy.  The  Owenea,  which  flows  .  through 
Ajdara,  is  the  only  other  considerable  river  oa  this  coast ; 
the  minor  streams  issuing  from  small  lakes,  and  the  tor- 
rents which  descend  from  the  moors  in  winter,  are  almost 
mniimerable. 

The  general  direction  of  all  the  valleys  which  intersect 
the  highlands  of  Donegal  it  north-east  and  louth-westy  and 
F.  C,  Nq.  541, 


this  natural  disposition  marks  out  the  three  chief  lines  of 
mountain  road;  viz.,  from  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  to 
LiiTord  and  Londonderry,  through  the  gap  of  Barnesmoi-e ; 
from  Ardara  to  Lifibrd  and  Letterkenny,  by  the  head  of  the 
Finn ;  and  from  Dunfanaghy  and  tlie  cultivated  country 
about  Sheep  Haven  into  the  Rosses,  by  the  passes  between 
Dooish  and  Erigal.  These  latter  roads  are  little  frequented, 
so  that  west  of  Enniskillen  the  gap  of  Barnesmore  is  the 
only  ordinary  communication  between  Connaught  and  Ul* 
ster.  The  district  along  the  Foyle  and  round  the  head  of 
Lodi  Swilly  is  as  well  supplied  with  means  of  communica- 
tion by  land  and  water  as  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 
Throughout  the  county  the  roads  are  |^d. 

The  climate  of  Donegal  is  raw  and  boisterous,  except  in  the 
sheltered  country  along  the  Foyle.  The  prevalent  winds  are 
from  the  west  and  norih-west,  and  the  violence  with  which 
they  blow  may  be  estimated  from  the  effects  of  the  storm 
of  December  4, 1811,  in  which  His  Majesty's  ship  Salkander 
was  lost  in  Loch  Swilly.  The  maws  and  gills  of  all  the  fish 
east  on  shore-— eels,  cod,  haddock,  lobsters,  &c. — ^were  filled 
with  sand ;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  by  the  furious 
agitation  of  the  sea,  the  sand  became  so  blended  with  it, 
that  the  fish  were  suffocated.  Eels  are  fished  in  fifteen 
&thoms,  and  cod  in  twenty  to  thirty ;  hence  making  al- 
lowance for  their  approach  nearer  snore  before  the  storm, 
we  may  judge  of  the  depth  to  which  the  agitation  of  the 
water  descended :  the  ordinary  depth  in  a  gale  of  wind  is 
seven  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  a  heavy  storm  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet.  {Geological  Transttctions,  iii.  c  13.) 
From  the  remains  of  natural  forests  in  many  situations 
where  no  timber  will  at  present  rise  against  the  noith-west 
blast,  it  has  b^n  inferred  that  the  climate  is  now  more 
severe  than  it  formerly  was,  a  conjecture  which  would 
seem  to  be  corroborated  by  numerous  ruins  of  churches 
and  houses,  overwhelmed  by  sand  blown  in  on  situations 
where,  had  such  events  been  common  at  the  time  of  their 
foundation,  no  one  would  have  ventured  on  building.  The 
deposit  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  daily  increased 
by  the  detritus  of  loose  primitive  rock  brought  down  by 
every  river  of  the  coast ;  so  that  with  each  suc^eding  storm 
a  greater  quantity  may  be  expected  to  be  blown  in,  until 
the  whole  coast  becomes  one  sandy  desert,  unless  the  danger 
be  obviated  by  timely  plantations  of  bent  grass  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  those  multitudes  of  rabbits  whose  burrows  now 
extend,  in  many  places,  for  several  miles  along  the  shore, 
and  prevent  the  natural  grasses  from  binding  down  the 
loose  matter. 

The  Floetz  limestone-field,  which  occupies  the  central 
plain  of  Ireland;  extends  over  the  borders  of  this  county 
from  Bundoran,  where  the  limestone  cliff  rises  to  the  height 
of  100  feet  over  the  Atlantic,  ten  miles  north-east  to  &l- 
lintra,  where  the  extreme  edge  of  the  stratum  is  perforated 
by  a  subterraneous  river.  I^estone  gravel  is  also  found 
along  the  flanks  of  the  primitive  district  as  far  as  some 
miles  north  of  Donegal  town*  and  to  the  presence  of  this 
valuable  substance  may  be  chiefly  attributed  the  cultivation 
which  distinguishes  this  part  of  the  county  from  the  steril 
tract  that  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  From 
the  mountains  of  Barnesmore,  north,  the  whole  formation 
of  this  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  transition  tract 
along  the  basin  of  the  Foyle,  is  primitive. 

The  prevalent  rocks  are  granite  and  mica  slate,  passing 
into  gneiss,  quartz  slate,  and  day  slate.  Hie  granite  is  a 
coarse  granular  syenite^  the  detritus  of  which  gives  a  strong 
reddish  tinge  to  the  sands  washed  down  by  the  streams 
that  traverse  it.  It  occurs  supporting  flanks  of  mica-slate 
along  the  whole  line  of  mountains  from  Loch  Salt  to 
Barnesmore.  On  the  eastern  flanks  of  this  range  the  mica 
slate  passes  into  groywacke,  which  forms  the  substratum 
of  the  valley  of  the  Foyle :  the  same  rock  occurs  over  the 
lower  parts  of  Inishowen,  and  also  appears  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  range  near  Donegal  town.  Granular  limestone 
is  found  in  beds  throughout  the  whole  mountain  district  in 
^reat  qjuantity  and  variety  of  colour,  as  among  various  other 
indications,  grey  at  Midin  Head;  greyish-blue  at  Loch 
Salt ;  fine  granular,  pearl-white,  pearl-grey,  flesh-red,  and 
bright  bluish-grey,  at  the  marble  hill  near  Muckish ;  yel- 
lowish-white, greyish-white,  and  rose-red,  at  Ballymore; 
pearl-white  and  pale  rose  colour  at  Dunlewy,  under  Erigal ; 
pearl-grey  in  extensive  beds  at  the  head  of  the  river  Finn ; 
and  greyish  fine  blue  at  Killybeggs.  Siliciferous,  magnesian, 
and  marly  limestone  also  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
baronies  of  Inishowen  and  Raphoe,  with  a  remarkable 
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•toatito  near  Convov,  on  tho  Deele,  which  outs  under  the 
knifi)  liko  wocmI,  anu  is  uftod  by  the  country  people  for  the 
bo  win  of  tobarco-plpcH.    BofU  of  greenstone  and  ffreenstone 
por|<hyry  are  sutnotimos  found  renting  on  the  deposits  of 
granular  |iinc«tonc,  and  occasionally  on  the  mica  slate  and 
Kraaitti,  and  tlio  dikes  from  which  those  originate  may  he 
npiMi   travcrMin^  the  primitive  rock  at  Horn  Head  and 
Bloody  Foroland.    Among  the  rarer  minerals  occurring  in 
tlii*t  romarkablo  region  are  columnar  idocrase,  malacolithe, 
0]>idolo,  and  oMHunito  (cinnamon  stone),  from  a  bed  of  mica 
Hlutu  in  the  Rohscs,  and  from  the  bar  of  the  Oweebarra 
n\er;    gurnet   in   hornblcndo    slate   over  the  marble  of 
Duuli'wy ;  and  cherry-red  garnet  ftom  Glanties:  also  plum- 
bu^o  from  tho  shore  of  Aides :  conper  pyrites  ttora  Horn 
Iload  ;    lead  onrth  and  iron  ocnre  rrom  Kildrum,  in  Clogh- 
nuouly ;  pearl -grey  and  yellowish-white  porcelain  clay  from 
Araiunore  Ihlund  ;  potter's  clay  from Drumardagh,  on  Loch 
Swill) ;   iron  pyrites  from  Bamesmore;  lead  ore  from  Finn- 
town,  Lotterkcnny,  Olcntogher,  and  various  other  places; 
onil  pipocluy  fn)m  Drumboe,  near  Stranorlar.    The  white 
murblo  of  Dunlowy,  near  the  mountain  Erigal,  is  stated  to 
btf  of  an  excollont  quality,  and  its  bed  very  extensive ;  it  has 
been  trared  over  a  space  of  half  a  mile  souar^  and  is  so 
finely  u:ranulur,  that  it  may  be  employed  in  tne  nicest  works 
of  Ho'ulpturc.    '  Its  texture  and  whiteness«'  says  Mr.  Griffith, 
*  approach  more  to  those  of  the  Parian  than  of  the  Carrara 
marble.    It  is  very  well  known  U)at  perfect  blocks  of  the 
Ciirrara  n\arble  are  procured  with  great  difficulty,  and  I 
ftruily  believe  that  tne  marble  of  Dunlewy  is  firee  from 
nnea,  quartx  trains,  and  other  substances  interfering  with 
the  cliiscl,  which  so  frequently  disappoint  the  artists  who 
work  \iiK)n  the  marble  from  Carrara.     A  large  supply  of 
flno  siliceous  sand  was  formerly  drawn  from  tne  mountain 
of  Murkish  by  the  frlasshou>os  of  Belfast,  and  considerable 
quAiuaies  have  been  of  late  ex^iorted  to  Dunbarton  for  the 
manufacture  of  plate  and  crown  glass:    the  sand  is  rolled 
down  the  hill  in  cannis  bags. 

The  soil  of  the  primitive  district  is  generally  cold,  moory, 
and  thin.  The  limestone  trnct  from  Ballyshannon  to  Donegal 
i$  covfivd  villi  a  Marm  friable  soil,  varying  from  a  deep  rich 
mould  to  a  light-brown  gravelly  earth.  The  soil  of  the 
transuion  di>sirict,  arising  chietiy  from  the  decomposition 
i\(  vl;i;\  ivvk,  IS  a  liijht  but  manaii^eable  clay,  which  is  very 
lAoU  aAaptod  far  crops  of  potatoes,  tlax,  oats,  and  barley, 
aid  in  ><Miio  sii\i»tions,  as  aloiij;^  the  rivers  Finn  and  Foyle, 
K  ars  w  ^.c.1t  Abundantly.  The  ordinary  rotation  of  crops  in 
fie  hniesrone  district  is  p^^tatoes,  oats,  or  on  the  sca-ooast, 
Ka:'.c>.  antl  tla\:  on  the  ci^ld  lands  of  the  western  coast 
|v -jiux^  &:ii  KiTioy,  and  among  the  mountains,  potatoes 
x:  i  <a.:3L  A'.t^rnaie  %rreon  cn.n'«  and  house-feeding  ha>-o 
Kxr.  p:^ir:;M.xi  bv  sor.io  of  the  loading  gentlemen  farmers 
j..-vY  ivrVrv  I>i  -,  but  ihopractici*  is  not  general.  The  ley, 
c.r  >-cc->:it>i  sf%A.:t\  and  old  woivien  plou^li,  arc  still  in 
oj  "-^i.a  u>*  :n  :h^  b;j,hland  districts.  lX>ncgnl  is  not  a 
<-• :  .:  s%^-  :r>  ;  :h«^  gvxnl  Und  is  almost  ail  under  tillage ; 
A  :  i  ■--:*  irk?*cs  of  ;hc  ncmximicr  an?  gonemlly  too  sour  for 
i^-  -.;  ti::>  c:^fci .r.c  on  iho  mountain  districts  are 
Ut.*  ,?  -.*  r» .'  i,>«:v-<s,  ;he  c^^:y\jn  or  cr.ppliui;,  and  gahjr 
•r  J.  »«i«  ---.r^^^:,  .-^i  i.Tf  sA.di  to  alternate  as  the  cattle 
jj^^,  ^  -.  -..^i^  r- 3a  :.*»c  h-i'rier  lo  ihc  Wer  ivistures ;  horses 
xr:  T  •:  >-  r.  <v^  !*•>  iho^  *!.?<>»;«**.  The  K,ipbi^  and  T\r- 
j.^^1  ii.-2L.r»^  >»»cii:u^  ..r.c-i^A'isl  aKnit  a. iv  1m*0, and  h«\e 
jTf  •  .iC  *wjr*r  x*^\  ire  ;r.  ti>c  e:u'\^uraci  m*  nt  of  j^xni  cn^ps 
«.:  1  :  ^xrj:-y^  Tiw  pi;nc.]ul  |'.ftr.:*^.'.^n>  arc  at  Anlos  and 
T  -  .k-  1.V&  f..iCM^*;  ;>c*:  S.r,i.ioi»ur,  vhc-rt^Mr.  Slc\*art,  tln^ 
TT  c  ~»i  'iX  :*ii>«  r.^rsicn  ol  sA:»>^r.  »rr*>^.  1  voth^nisjuiu  larch- 
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feet  to  two  feet  ten  inches  in  girth,  are  atpresent  (April  1  s  3  r 
for  sale  in  the  latter  neighbourliood.    Inis  is  the  first  h'  r 
ffrowth  of  timber  offered  for  sale  in  Donegal.     The  tn*^ 
have  been  grown  on  steep  and  poor  land,  and  are  good  c 
dences  of  the  capabilities  of  the  waste  lands  of  this  coum} 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considera  \ 
extent,  and  is  still  increasing  in  the  cultivated  coul:- 
about  Raphoe  and  Lifford,  ana  also  in  the  neighboun.  . 
of  Ballysnannon.      Bleachgreens  are  numerous    in  ti 
neighbourhood  of  Stranorlar,  but  spinning  by  machic^-. 
has  not  yet  been  introduced.    Strabane,  in  tne  counri  , 
Tyrone,  within  two  miles  of  Lifford,  is  the  principal  l'^ 
market  for  the  southern  district :   the  sale  here  avcr^. 
500  pieces  weekly.    Londonderry  and  Letterkenny  ar(> ::.: 
markets  for  the  aistrict  to  the  north  *  the  weekly  sale  a. '. 
former  place  is  about  '400,  and  in  the  latter  about  120  p.>.  -  < 
The  manufacture  of  stockings  by  hand  formerly  em |>!  «• . 
many  females  on  the  western  coast,  a  pair  of  Boyla^h  i- . 
woollen  stockings  selling  for  seven  shmings,  but  the  <->■'' 
mon  wear  of  trousers  has  now  taken  away  the  dt:iD&.i 
Burning  kelp  continues  to  be  a  profitable  occupation  ji  :i 
the  coast.     About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent;  -. 
private  distillation  was  earned  on  to  an  immense  ex  to.!  J> 
over  this  county,  particularly  in  the  baronies  of  Inish.U' 
and  Kilmacrenan:    repeated  baronial  fines  and  the  \\. 
lance  of  the  authorities  have  latterly  checked  the  prain. ;. 
but  it  still  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  mountain  di>(ri  ^ 
Considerable  numbers  of  whales  have  from  time  to  t  ''> 
been  taken  off  this  coast ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  herr :  .: 
fishery,  is  now  neglected.    In  1802  there  were  but  two  d  .- 
mills  in  this  county.    There  is  an  export  of  three  to  f  »r 
thousand  tons  of  corn  annually  from  Letterkenny,  and  't-. 
remaining  export  of  the  county  is  from  Londonderry.    T..' 
condition  of  the  peasantrv  in  the  south  and  west  is  n  : 
much  better  than  that  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  j 
northern  Connaught :    land  is  let  exorbitintly  high :  3/.  :•• 

?er  acre  is  paid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donegal  town,  -  ^ 
/.  and  \8s.  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  district.  A. 
the  butter  and  eggs  of  the  poorer  farmers  go  to  mnrki  t  : 
make  up  the  rent,  and  buttermilk  and  potatoes  cons/ 
their  diet.  The  traveller  is  much  struck  with  the  imp:*.'  •: 
appearance  of  the  peasantry  north  of  the  gap  of  Bame>n.  'e . 
«k  ragged,  rather  than  a  whole  coat,' says  Mr.  Im;1i>.  \:1.  u 
p.  1U9,  *  was  now  a  rarity,  and  the  clean  and  txiy  a;  \^.7 
auce  of  the  women  and  girls  was  equally  a  novel  a»  .t  '<-> 
an  agreeable  sight.  The  farm-houses  too  were  of  a  si. [i^:  r 
order:  most  of  the  houses  had  inclosures  and  cIli:.:*  : 
sheltering  trees.'  The  majority  of  the  population  i:^ '- - 
district  is  Protestant 

Donegal  is  divided  into  six  baronies ;  T\  rhugh  o*:  -' 
soutli,  Bannagh  and  Boylagh  on  the  west,  Kilxnacr^r.ar 
the  north-west,  Inishow'en  on  the  north-ea^t,  and  Ra-    f 
on  tlie  east  and  centre.    Ballyshannon  (pop.  377 ^k  K 
bt^ggs  (^xip.  724),  and  Donegal  (pop.  S30),  were  erected  *. 
coqx)rations  In  the  reign  of  James  L:   these  corpun*    • 
are  now  extinct     Lifford,  which  is  the  assize  town  of  >^' 
county,  is  governed  by  a  charter  of  the  *27lh  Febru  -» 
loth  James  L    This  corporation  still  possesses  sou:e  p- 
porty,  and  has  a  court  of  record  with  jun>dicti<  n  to  '  ' 
amount  of  five  marks,  but  no  criminal  jurisdiction.    T  . 
VK-aiit\  of  Strabane  has  prevented  Lifford  frum  increa-  '. 
tho  ivurthouse  and  county  gav'l  constitute  the  greater    -' 
of  the   to>nn:    |x>p.  Ui96.      The  other  towns    are  Lr  «■ 
kenny,  jv^p.  '216S  ;  Rathmelton,  pop.  1 7>3  ;    Buncra:;a, '» " 
10.>i»:     lUllybofey,  p.^p.  S74;    and  Stranorlar,    p^p    '^ 
LXmeg-al  is  n^prcsented  in  the  imperial  parbaix:e.  :  t  j  t'' 
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been  in  the  possession  of  the  MacLoughlins,  a  family  of  the 
Kinel  Owen  or  O'Neills.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  chief- 
tains of  Tfrconnell  was  Hugh  O'Donnell,  surnamed  the 
Red,  whose  entrapment  hy  Sit  John  Perrot,  and  subsequent 
imprisonment  at  Dublin  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  conduct 
of  his  clan,  caused  much  hostility  against  the  government 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  part  of  Ukter:  O'Donnell,  after 
more  than  three  years'  confinement,  escaped,  and  with  much 
risk  made  his  way  through  the  English  pale  and  reached 
Dungannon,  the  residence  of  the  di^ffected  earl  of  Tyrone. 
Here,  it  is  supposed,  the  plan  of  the  neat  rebellion,  com- 
mencing with  the  attack  on  the  Ibrt  of  the  Blackwater 
[Blackwater],  was  originally  formed.  From  Dungannon 
he  proceeded  to  Ballyshannon,  the  residence  of  his  iather, 
who  immediately  resigned  the  chieftainship  into  his  hands. 
A  council  of  the  tribe  was  then  held  on  Bamesmore  moun- 
tain, the  result  of  which  was  a  sanguinary  irruption  into 
Connaught,  which  they  wasted  as  far  as  Gralway  and 
Limerick.  O'Donnell  next  turned  his  arms  to  the  assistance 
9f  Tyrone,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  the  Blackwater.  His  confederates,  Maguire 
ind  O'Rourke,  soon  after  obtained  an  equally  signal  victory 
)ver  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  the  governor  of  Connaught,  whom 
;hey  met  in  a  pass  of  the  Carlow  mountains  on  his  way  to 
ay  siege  to  Belleek. 

O'Donnell  next  invaded  Thomond,  which  he  laid  waste; 
>ut  he  soon  after  returned  to  oppose  Sir  Henry  Dockwra, 
governor  of  Loch  Foyle  [Londonderry],  who  had  seized 
m  his  castle  of  DoneQ:al  m  his  absence,  and  had  set  up  his 
iousin  Neal  Garv  O'Donnell,  who  was  in  the  queen's  in- 
erest,  as  chieftain  in  his  place.    But  the  Spanish  troops 
vho  had  been  sent  by  Philip  IL  to  the  assistance  of  the 
ebels,  having  landed  at  ELinsale  [Kinsalb]  in  the  mean 
ime  (23rd  of  September,  1601),  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
lege  of  Donegal  and  march  into  Munster.    Here  having 
brmed  a  junction  with  Tyrone  (23rd  of  December),  they 
ittempted  the  relief  of  Kinsale,  in  which  the  Spanish  aux- 
liaries  were  besieged  by  the  lord  deputy,  but  owing,  it  is 
aid,  to  a  dispute  about  precedence,  their  armies  did  not 
ict   in  concert,  and  a  total  defeat  was  the  consequence. 
yDonnell  then  sailed  for  Spain,  to  solicit  in  person  new 
ueoours  from  Philip.    After  spending  a  year  and  a  half 
n  fruitless  negotiation,  he  was  seized  with  rover  and  died  at 
/'alladolid,  where  he  was  interred  with  royal  honours  in 
he   church    of  St.  Francis.     On   the   death  of  Hugh, 
^eal  Garv  having  proved  refractory,   his    cousin  Rory 
)'Donnell  was  promoted  to  the  chieftainship,  and  after- 
rards  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrconnell,  which  produced  an 
neffectual  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Neal  and  his  allies  the 
iflac  S  wines ;  but  on  the  7th  of  May,  1607,  a  letter  accusing 
lory  of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Tyrone, 
ilaguire,  O'Cahan,  and  other  Irish  lords,  was  dropped  in 
he  council-chamber  at  Dublin  Castle,  in  consequence  of 
vhich  it  was  judged  expedient  for  him  to  accompany  the 
light   of  his  alleged  associates,  who   immediately  went 
>eyond  seas.    In  the  mean  time  a  town  had  been  walled 
n  at  Derry  by  Sir  Henry  Dockwra,  who  had  also  built  a 
;astle  at  Lifford  for  the  control  of  Tyrconnell.   The  vicinity 
>f  an  English  garrison  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  Inishowen,  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty,  that  on  some 
rague  assurances  of  aid  Arom  Spain,  communicated  by  the 
sxiled  earls,  he  broke  into  open  revolt  May  1st,  1608,  and 
laving  surprised  Culmore  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword, 
idvanced  on  Derry  next  day,  which  he  carried  with  little 
resistance  and  burned  to  the  ground.    He  then  fell  back 
>n  Kilmacrenan,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  rock 
>f  Douiie,  where  he  held  out  for  five  months  tmtil  he  was 
killed  by  a  Scotch  settler,  who  shot  him  as  he  leaned  over  the 
?dge  of  the  rock.    O'Dogherty  being  thus  slain  in  rebellion 
ind  the  exiled  earls  attainted  of  high  treason,  Donegal,  along 
Knth  five  other  counties  of  Ulster,  escheated  to  the  crown.  On 
the  plantation,  the  district  about  Lifford  was  allotted  to  £ng- 
lish  undertakers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Sir  Ralph  Binglev 
DLiid  Sir  John  Kingsmill ;  the  whole  of  Boylagh  and  Bannagn 
was  allotted  to  John  Murray,  £s^.,  and  his  sub-patentees ; 
the  district  of  Portlough  to  Scottish  undertakers,  of  whom 
the  chief  were  Sir  John  Stewart  and  Sir  James  Cunning- 
ham ;  the  district  of  Kilmacrenan  to  servitors  and  natives, 
of  whom  the  chief  were  Sir  William  Stewart,  Sir  John 
KinRsniill,  Sir  George  Marburie,  Captain  Henry  Hart,  Sir 
MuUnory.Mac  Swine,   Mac  Swine  Banagh,  Mac  Swine 
Fahart,  aiid  Tiflti^h  l^oe  O'Boyle.    In  InishoweaMuff  was 
granted  ih  lltiii  OroteA* 'RtAl,'  Zletterkenily  owes  its  origih 


to  Sir  George  Marburie,  and  Rathmelton  to  iSir  WillAni 
Stewart.  At  the  time  of  the  plantation  the  old  Irish  wera 
in  a  very  uncivilized  state :  in  many  of  the  precincts  those 
who  were  permitted  to  remain,  still  practised  their  bar- 
barous method  of  ploughing  by  the  tail  at  the  time  of 
Pynnar's  survey.  Durmg  the  wars  that  succeeded  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  the  British  of  the  district  along  the  Foyle, 
called  theLaggan  forces,  did  excellent  service  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties.  There  were  some  few  forfeitures  among 
the  proprietors  of  Irish  descent  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war  of  the 
revolution  of  1688  did  not  extend  into  Donegal.  The  last 
historical  event  connected  with  this  county  was  the  capture 
of  the  French  fleet  off  Tory  Island  by  Sir  John  B.  Warren 
in  1798. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  in  Donegal  is 
the  Grianan  of  Aileach,  the  palace  of  the  northern  Irish 
kings  finom  the  most  remote  antiquity  down  to  the  twelfth 
century.  It  stands  on  a  small  mountain  802  feet  in  height, 
near  the  head  of  Loch  S willy.  The  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  commands  a  noble  prospect,  is  surroiuided  by  three 
concentric  ramparts  of  earth  mtermixed  with  uncemented 
stones.  The  approach  by  an  antient  paved  road  leads 
through  these  by  a  hollow  way  to  a  dun  or  stone  fortress  in 
the  centre.  This  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  circular 
wall  of  Cyclopean  architecture  varying  in  breadth  from  15 
fbet  to  1 1  feet  6  inches,  and  at  present  about  6  feet  hi^h, 
enclosing  an  area  of  77  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
thickness  of  this  wall  is  diminished  at  about  5  feet  from  the 
base  by  a  terrace  extending  round  the  interior,  from  which 
there  are  flights  of  steps  somewhat  similar  to  those  at 
Steague  Fort,  another  remarkable  Cyclopean  erection  in 
the  county  of  Kerry.  There  was  probably  a  succession  of 
leveral  such  terraces  before  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  was 
demolished.  Within  the  thickness  of  this  wall,  opening  off 
the  interior,  are  two  galleries,  2  feet  2  inches  wide  at  bottom 
and  1  foot  11  inches  at  top  by  5  feet  in  height,  which  ex- 
tend round  one-half  of  the  circumference  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  doorway,  with  which  however  they  do  not 
communicate:  their  use  has  not  been  determined.  The 
remains  of  a  small  oblong  building  of  more  recent  date  but 
of  uncertain  origin,  occupy  the  centre.  The  space  contained 
within  the  outer  enclosure  is  about  5.}  acres,  within  the 
the  second,  about  4 ;  within  the  third,  about  1 ;  and  viithin 
the  central  building,  or  cashel,  }.  The  stones  of  the  wall 
are  generally  of  about  2  feet  in  length,  polygonal,  not  laid 
in  courses,  nor  chiselled,  and  without  cement  of  any  kind. 

The  description  is  thus  minute,  as,  from  an  antient  Irish 
poem  published  in  the  first  part  of  the  '  Memoir  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,'  and  which  bears  conclusive 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  before  a.d.  1101, 
the  building  of  Aileach  ('the  stone  fortress')  is  attributed, 
with  every  appearance  of  accuracy,  to  Eochy  Ollahir,  whose 
reign  is  one  of  the  very  earUest  historical  epochs  in  Irish 
history.  In  this  poem  are  preser^'ed  the  names  of  the  ar- 
chitects, the  number  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  imdeitaking.  Until  the  publication  of  the  Memoir,  the 
uses  and  history  of  this  remarkable  edifice  were  totally 
unknown.  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  ruin  a.  d. 
1101,  by  Murtagh  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  who,  in  re- 
venge of  the  destruction  of  Kincora  [Claiie]  by  Donnell 
Mac  Loughlin,  king  of  Ulster,  a.d.  1088,  invaded  this  dis- 
trict and  caused  a  stone  of  the  demolished  fortress  of 
Aileach  to  be  brought  to  Limerick  for  every  sack  of  plunder 
carried  home  by  his  soldiery.  This  event  was  remembered 
as  late  as  1599,  when  the  plunder  of  Thomond  by  Hugh 
O'Donnell  was  looked  on  as  a  just  retaliation.  On  Tory 
Island  also  are  some  Cyclopean  remains,  not  improbably 
connected  with  the  very  antient  tradition  of  the  glass  tower 
mentioned  by  Nennius.  Tory  signifies  the  island  of  the 
tower.  On  the  same  island  are  al^o  a  round  tower  and  the 
remains  of  seven  churches  and  two  stone  crosses.  Through- 
out the  county  are  numerous  memorials  of  St.  Coliunba,  or 
as  he  is  more  usually  known  in  Ireland,  St.  Columbkille. 
This  distinguished  samt,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts  and  founder 
of  the  church  of  lona,  was  born  at  Gartan,  a  small  village 
south  of  Kilmacrenan,  where  he  founded  an  abbey  which 
M'as  afierwards  richly  endowed  by  the  O'Donnells.  Near 
Kilmacrenan  is  the  rock  of  Doune,  on  which  the  O'Donnell 
was  always  inaugurated.  The  remains  of  the  abbey  of 
Donegal  still  possess  interest  for  the  anti(^uarian,  and  on 
the  north  of^Glen  Vcagh  are  some  very  t^rifieal  TW»im,9t 
'churches.    But  by  mucn  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
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locality  in  this  county  » the  Pumtory  of  St  Patrick,  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  Loch  Derg.  The  antient  purgatory  vas 
in  high  repute  during  the  middle  ages :  the  penitent  was 
supposed  to  pass  through  ordeals  and  undergo  temptations 
similar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  (See 
O'SulliTan.  HhL  Caihol.  Hib,)  In  Rymer  s  '  Fosdera,'  are 
extant  sereral  safe  conducts  granted  by  the  Vlnm  of  Eng- 
land to  foreigners  desirous  of  visiting  Loch  Dcrg  during  the 
fourteeath  century.  On  Patrick's  day,  a.  b.  1497,  the  cave 
and  buildings  on  the  island  were  demolished  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  hut  were  soon  after  repaired :  they  were 
•gain  nxed  by  Sir  James  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Stewart, 
whp  vreie  commissioned  for  that  purpose  by  the  Irish 
government  A-n.  1632.  At  this  time  the  establishment 
consisted  of  an  abbot  and  forty  friars,  and  the  dailv  resort 
of  pilgrims  averaged  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  cave  I 
'vas  again  opened  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  and  again  closed 
x  1 780.  At  present  the  Purgatory,  which  has  been  a  fourth 
time  set  up.  but  on  an  island  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
shore  than  the  two  former,  draws  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  many  from  Great  Britain  and  America  every 
year.  The  establishment  consists,  during  the  time  of  the 
station  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  15th  of  August,  of 
twenty- four  priests:  the  pilgrims  remain  there  six  or  nine 
days ;  the  penances  consist  of  prayer,  maceration,  fasting, 
and  a  viffil  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  sort  of  vault  called  the 
*  prison.  The  fees  are  \9.  Aid,  each,  of  which  6)(/.  is  paid 
§x  the  ferry.  During  the  time  the  pilgrims  remain  on  the 
bland  they  are  not  permitted  to  eat  anything  but  oaten 
bread  and  water.  Water  warmed  in  a  large  boiler  on  the 
island  is  given  to  those  who  are  faint ;  this  hot  water  is 
called  'wine,*  and  is  supposed  to  possess  many  virtues. 
One  of  the  pilgrims  whom  Mr.  Inglis  saw  here,  had  her 
lips  covered  with  blisters  from  the  heat  of  the  *  wine '  she 
had  drank*  The  number  of  pilgrims  is  variously  estimated 
from  10,000  to  13,000  and  19,000  annually,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent en  the  increase.  A  station  was  advertised  here  in  the 
year  1830  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

For  the  state  of  education  in  this  county,  see  Raphoe, 
with  which  diocese  tho  county  of  Donegal  is  nearly  co- 
extensive. 

The  only  newspaper  published  in  this  county  is  the  Bally- 
sbannon  Herald;  number  of  stamps  used  in  1835,  7185. 

The  eounty  expenses  are  defrayed  by  Grand  Jury  pre- 
sentments. The  amount  of  direct  taxation  averages  about 
24.00<i/.  per  annum.  Assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  at  Liflbrd, 
w  here  there  is  a  county  gaol :  there  are  bridewells  at  Done- 
Eal  and  Letterkenny.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at 
Londonderry.  The  share  of  the  expense  of  erecting  this 
eslablishmenf,  which  falls  on  Donegal,  is  9055/.  10^.  IcL 

(Statistical  Surveu  of  Donegal,  1802;  Sketches  in  Ire- 
land,  by  the  Rev.  U.  Otway;  Northern  Tourist;  Inglis's 
Ireland  in  1834;  Memoirs  of  Ordnance  Survey  qf  Ireland, 
H<^ges  and  Smith,  Dublin^  1837;  Parliamentary  Papers, 

DCyXGOLA,  a  province  of  Upper  Nubia,  extending 
sr;uYbwards  from  the  borders  of  Mahass  about  19^  30' 
N.  Ut ,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Korti,  about 
1-''  N.  lat^  nhere  it  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Sheygia 
Arah%.  The  Nile  coming  from  Sennaar  flows  in  a  northern 
direction  through  Halfay,  Shendy,  and  the  Barabra  country 
to  about  19'  N.  lat.  and  33^  £.  long^  when  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  south  or  south-south-west,  passing  through  the 
SUevgia  country.  [Barkal.]  After  passing  below  the  rock 
of  tiarkaU  as  it  reaches  the  town  or  village  of  Korti,  its 
course  assumes  a  direction  nearly  due  west,  which  it  con- 
tinues for  about  20  or  30  miles,  and  then  resumes  its  north 
direction  towards  Epypt  The  province  called  Dongola 
stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Korti  first  to 
the  westward,  and  then  northwards,  following  the  bend  of 
the  ttivam  to  below  the  i>land  of  Argo,  where  it  borders  on 
Dir-Mahnss  which  last  is  a  di«;!inct  province  of  Nubia, 
The  whole  length  of  Dongola  is  about  150  miles,  and  its 
breadth  may  be  considered  as  extending  no  further  than 
the  strip  of  cultivable  land  on  each  bank,  which  varies  from 
one  to  tnree  miles  in  breadth,  beyond  which  is  the  desert. 
The  left  or  west  bank  is  the  more  fertile,  the  eastern  being 
in  moat  plaees  barren,  and  the  sands  of  the  desert  stretch- 
ing close  to  the  water's  tdt^  (Waddington  and  Hanbury*s 
TVorWr.)  The  fine  and  fertile  island  of  Aigo  is  included 
^tbin  the  limits  of  Don^oU.  The  principal  place  in  Don- 
pin  m  Ifanggm  or  New  Dongola,  on  the  left  or  west  bank. 


in  19"*  9'  N.  lat,  which  was  in  great  measnn  bvolt  b^tbt 
Mamelukes  during  their  possession  of  ths  eountiy  fivm 
1812  to  1820,  when  they  were  driven  away  by  IsmacO,  «ao 
of  the  pasha  of  Egypt  (Caillaud*s  TVore^.)  Farther  souti 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  DongoU  Agoos  or 
Old  Dongola,  formerly  a  considerable  town,  but  nov  rt- 
duced  to  about  300  innabitants.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  lanrs 
square  building,  two  stories  high,  which  was  formerly  a 
convent  of  Coptic  monks,  and  the  chapel  of  which  Has  beri 
turned  into  a  mosque.  There  are  also  othor  remains  cf 
Christian  monuments,  for  Dongola  was  a  Christian  countrr 
tfil  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  it  t- 
such.  Makrizi  in  the  fifteenth  century  describes  Dongola  u 
a  fertile  and  rich  country  with  many  towns;  and  Pbncet,  »h » 
in  1698  visited  Old  Dongola  and  its  king  and  court,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  considerable  place.    The  king  was  hereditary,  and 

Eaid  tribute  to  the  king  of  Sennaar.  After  Poncet's  titii<% 
owever,  the  Sheygia  Arabs  desolated  Dongola,  and  reduoH 
it  to  subjection  during  a  great  part  of  the  last  oenrurr.  t 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  present  depopnlatH 
and  poor  state  of  the  country.  When  the  Mamelukes  vhi 
had  escaped  fram  Egypt  came  to  Dongola  in  181^  the  coun- 
try was  under  several  Meleks  or  petty  native  chte6,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  Sheygia  Arabs.  It  is  now  a  Beytfk 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  jBgypt ;  and  the  bey  of  Dongoh, 
who  resides  at  Maragga,  extends  his  jurisdiction  also  orer 
the  country  of  the  Sheygia  Arabs.  The  natives  of  Dongn^ 
resemble  those  of  Lower  Nubia  in  appearance,  they  are 
black,  but  not  negroes ;  they  produce  douira,  barley,  beans^ 
and  have  sheep,  goats,  and  some  large  cattle.  The  fii  f 
horses  which  in  Egypt  are  known  by  the  name  of  Dong".» 
como  chiefly  from  the  Sheygia  or  mrabra  countries.  The 
houses  are  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  made  of  clay  and 
chopped  straw.  The  country  of  Donsola  is  more  fertt!# 
than  Lower  Nubia,  but  the  people  are  few  and  indolent  re 
dispirited  by  long  calamities.  Riippel,  in  his  *  Travels  tr< 
Nubia  and  Kordofan,'  gives  particulars  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  Dongola. 

DONNE,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  London  in  the  year  1573 
of  respectable  parents.    At  the  early  aee  of  eleven,  betn; 
esteemed  a  good  Latin  and  French  scholar,  he  was  sent  t  • 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  after  remaining  there  a  fern 
years  was  removed  to  Cambridge.    Although  be  grvsiiT 
distinguished  himself  in  his  studies  he  took  no  de^ee,  a« 
his  family  being  Catholic    had  conscientious  objccturH 
to  his  making  the  requisite  oath.    At  the  age  of  seTP*- 
teen  he  went   to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  the  law;  sH 
while  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  certain  religious  doubts,  h.> 
read  the  controversies  between  the  Roman  Catholics  tr '. 
Protestants,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.      Af  rr 
travelling  for  about  a  year  in  Spain  and  Italy,  he  became  ol 
his  return  secretary  to  Lord  Elsinore,  and  fell  in  lore  vm^ 
that  noblemans  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Mi -. 
The  lady  returned  his  affection,  and  they  were  privat< '.x 
married.    When  this  union  was  discovered  by  Sir  Georrr 
he  was  so  indignant,  that  he  induced  Lord  Blsinore  * 
dismiss  Donne  from  his  service.  The  unfortunate  sectFian 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  his  fbther-in-law,  and  h:s  v  ;; 
was  taken  from  him ;  but  by  an  expensive  law-proceed  r  : 
which  consumed  nearly  all  his  property,  he  was  enabled  t 
recover  her.     Sir  George  forgave  him  shortly  aftcrwarl- 
but  absolutely  refused  to  contribute  anything  towards  \  ^ 
support,  and  he  was  forced  to  live  witn  his  kinsman. "« ^ 
Francis  Whalley.  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloi.r  t  ^ 
ter,  advised  Donne  to  enter  into  the  Church,  and  «iff%  r< 
him  a  benefice;   but   although    in  great  povertv  he  r 
fused  the  offer,  thinking  himself  not  holy  enough  f>r  t* 
priesthood.    Sir  Francis  Whalley  at  last  effected  a  ccnnf  •!  * 
reconciliation  between  Donne  and  Sir  George,  wlio  al!*«t  • 
his  son-in-law  800/.,  in  quarterly  sums  of  SO/,  each,  till  t. 
whole  should  be  paid.    Still  he  continued  to  be  in  n: 
barrassed  circumstances,  and  after  residing  some  time  :' 
Mitcham,  whither  he  had  removed  for  the  sake  of  \. 
wife's  health,   he  lived  in  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Drr.  ^ 
at  Drury  Lane.    He  accompanied  that  gentleman  to  Par  > 
contrary  to  the  sohci  tat  ions  of  his  wife,  who  oouM  not  b«-ar 
to  be  parted  from  him,  and  who,  as  she  said,  felt  a  Tktc- 
boding  of  some  evil.    While  Donne  was  in  Pteis^  there  vi 
a  story  that  he  saw  the  apparition  of  his  wife  enter  h » 
apartment  bearing  a  dead  child,  and  shortlv  afterwards  rr^ 
ceived   the  intelftgence  that  his  wifb  bad   aetuallT  bnc 
delivered  of  a  dead  child  at  that  veiy  moment    The  hoorss 
angler,   Isaac  Walton,   who  writes   Doone*s  Biqgnpbv, 
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aeemi  inclined  to  believe  this  story.  On  Donne's  return 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  James  I.,  and  delighted 
the  king  by  a  polemic  treatise  against  Catholicism,  entitled 
*  Pseudo-Martyr.'  James  was  so  anxious  that  he  should 
take  holy  orders,  that  Donne  at  length  complied,  and  became 
the  king's  chaplain-in-ordinary.  His  style  of  preaching  is 
thus  described  by  Walton :  '  alwayspreaching  as  an  angel 
from  a  cloud,  but  not  in  a  cloud.'  The  University  of  Cam- 
bridge made  him  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  now,  just  as  he 
was  rising  from  his  misfortunes,  his  happiness  was  em- 
bittered by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  The  benchers 
of  Lincoln  s  Inn  presented  him  with  their  lectureship ;  and 
after  accompanying  an  embassy  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
James's  daughter,  he  became  dean  of  St  Paul's  and  vicar 
of  St  Dunstan's,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
i^e.  Falling  into  a  consumption,  he  was  unable  to  perform 
his  clerical  duties ;  but  some  enemy  having  hinted  that  he 
merely  feigned  illness  because  he  was  too  idle  to  preach,  he 
mounted  his  pulpit,  and  almost  in  a  dying  state,  preached 
what  Walton  has  called  his  '  own  funeral  sermon.'  This 
discourse  was  afterwards  printed  under  the  auaint  title  of 
'  Death's  Duel.'  From  this  time  he  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  life,  and  even  had  a  portrait  painted  of  himself,  enveloped 
in  a  shroud,  which  he  kept  in  his  bed-room.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  died,  having  exalted  himself  (according  to 
Walton),  almost  to  a  state  of  angelic  beatitude. 

Of  the  real  goodness  and  piety  of  Donne  there  can  be  no 
doubt  But  while  we  admire  these  genuine  equalities,  we 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  superstitions  and  puerilities  which 
were  blended  with  Donne's  religion,  though  these  might  be 
attributed  partially  (but  not  wholly)  to  the  a^.  There  was 
evidently  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  about  him,  as  well  as 
about  bui  bioerapher  Walton,  who,  enthusiastic  in  his  ad- 
miration, exuts  a  weakness  as  much  as  his  hero's  most 
brilliant  qualities.  However,  to  those  who  wish  to  see  cha- 
racters like  Donne  treated  in  the  spirit  of  their  own  time, 
we  cannot  recommend  a  more  delightful  book  than  Wal- 
ton's Life  of  Donne. 

As  a  poet,  Donne  was  one  of  those  writers  whom  Johnson 
has  (to  utfe  Wordsworth's  expression)  'strangely'  designated 
metaphysical  poets :  a  more  infelicitous  expression  could  not 
well  nave  been  devised. 

In  the  biogniphy  of  C!owley,  Johnson  has  committed  an 
unintentional  injustice  towards  Donne.  By  representing 
Cowley's  faults  as  the  faults  of  a  school,  he  brings  forward 
parallel  passages  from  other  authors  containing  like  faults, 
and  Donne  is  one  of  them.  He  has  previously  described 
the  school  as  a  set  of  cold  unfeeling  pedants,  and  hence  the 
reader  finding  Donne*s  worst  lines  cited  in  illustration  of 
that  remark,  may  easily  imagine  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing better,  and  set  him  down  as  a  mere  pedantic 
rhymer. 

The  fact  i9»  that '  quaint  conceits'  are  only  the  deformities 
of  Donne's  poetical  spirit :  the  man  himself  had  a  rich  vein 
of  poetry,  which  was  rarely  concealed  even  when  most  la- 
boriously encumbered,  while  some  of  his  pieces,  both  for 
thought  and  even  melody,  are  absolute  gems.  His  fault, 
far  from  being  coldness,  is  too  much  erotic  fervour:  he 
allows  his  imagination  to  run  loose  into  the  most  prurient 
expressions ;  and  in  some  of  his  amatwy  pieces,  the  con- 
ceits stand  as  a  corrective  to  their  excessive  warmth.  His 
satires,  thoueh  written  in  a  measure  inconceivably  harsh, 
are  models  of  strength  and  energy.  Their  merits  were  dis- 
covered by  Pepe,  who  (to  use  his  own  odd  phrase)  trans- 
lated them  into  Enelish. 

Donne's  principal  theological  works,  besides  sermons,  are 
the  *  Pseudo-Martyr/  and  a  treatise  against  suicide,  called 
'  Bia-thanatos.* 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those  readers  who 
study  the  progress  of  their  own  language  to  one  fact,  and 
that  is,  that  whilst  many  of  the  pieces  of  Donne,  written  in 
lyric  measures,  are  absolute  music,  what  he  has  composed 
in  the  heroic  measure  b  painfully  uncouth  and  barbarous. 
Thus,  though  the  invention  of  heroic  verse  took  place  at  an 
early  period  (it  is  attributed  to  Chaucer),  we  find  that  a  lan- 
guage must  be  in  a  highly  cultivated  state  befiare  this  kind 
of  verse  can  be  written  m  perfection. 

DOOM  or  DOUM,  a  remarkable  palm-tree  exclusively 
inhabiting  Upper  Egypt,  especially  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  whence  it  is  named  Cucifera  Thebaica.  Its  stem, 
instead  of  growing  without  branches  like  other  palms,  forks 
two  or  three  times,  thus  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
Pandanus.  Clumps  of  it  occur  near  Thebes ;  the  fruit  is 
sbout  the  size  of  an  orange,  angular,  irregularly  formed,  of 


a  reddish  colour,  and  has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutrition! 
rind.  The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hard  and  semitrans- 
parent,  and  is  turned  into  beads  and  other  little  orna- 
ments. GfBtmer  described  it  under  the  name  of  Hyph»ne 
coriacea. 

DOOMS,  FALSING  OF,  a  term  of  the  old  Scots  law, 
somewhat  similar  in  import  with  appeal  of  fkbe  doom  in 
the  law  of  England.  A  doom  or  juagment  thus  ftlsed  or 
charged  with  injustice,  was  of  old  taken  from  the  bailies  of 
burghs  to  the  court  of  Four-boroughs,  and  from  the  court 
baron  or  freeholder's  court  to  the  court  of  the  sheriff,  thence 
to  the  justice  ayre,  and  thence  to  the  parliament.  But  on 
the  institution  of  the  court  of  session,  in  1532,  a  new  method 
of  review  was  established,  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior 
courts  being  thenceforward  carried  into  the  court  of  session 
by  advocation,  suspension,  and  reduction,  a  form  of  process 
derived  from  the  tribunals  of  modern  Rome,  and  from  the 
court  of.  session  to  parliament  by  protest  for  remeid  of  law, 
and  now  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  appeal. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  justiciary  declined 
immediately  on  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session.  By 
the  Jurisdiction  Act,  however,  20  Geo.  II.,  a  power  of  appeal 
to  a  limited  extent  was  again  bestowed  on  Uie  circuit  court 
of  justiciary,  and  a  process  of  appeal  laid  down  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  antient  falsing  of  dooms.  This  method  of 
appeal  has,  with  some  slight  alterations,  been  continued  to 
the  present  time. 

For  the  old  falsing  of  dooms,  see  StaJt,  WilL  c.  10 ;  1429, 
c.  116 ;  1471,  c.  41 ;  1503,  c  95,  99. 

DOONGURPORE,  a  small  principality,  situated  in  the 
district  of  Bagur  and  province  of  Gujerat,  in  a  hilly  tract,  as 
to  which  but  few  particulars  are  known.  This  principality 
was  formerly  united  to  Odeypore,  in  Rajpootana,  and  the 
rajah  of  Doongurpore  still  claims  seniority  over  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Odeypore,  but  this  distinction  is  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  there  is  in  fact  no  political  connexion  between  the 
two  rajahs.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Doongur- 
pore are  Bheels,  who  are  considered  to  be  the  Aborigines  of 
the  country.  Some  years  ago  the  rajah  to  preserve  his 
authority,  which  was  threatened  by  the  more  powerful 
among  his  subjects,  took  some  bands  of  Sindes  into  his  pay, 
but  they  soon  usurped  all  power,  and  were  proving  de- 
structive to  the  country,  when  the  rajah  sought  and  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  English  under  whose  mtervention  the 
country  has  recovered  fi'om  the  desolate  condition  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced.  The  town  of  Doongurpore,  tiie  capital, 
is  situated  in  23**  54'  N.  lat  and  73°  5(rE.  long.:  about  95 
miles  north-east  from  Ahmedabad.  A  lake  near  this  town 
is  said  to  have  its  mounds  constructed  with  solid  blocks  of 
marble. 

DOOR  and  DOORWAY,  the  entrance  leading  into  a 
public  or  private  edifice,  and  the  opening  or  entrance  way  into 
an  apartment  or  from  one  apartment  to  another.  This  way 
is  closed  with  the  door,  which  is  generally  made  of  wood, 
and  hung  to  one  of  the  sides  or  jambs  of  the  doorway.  The 
name  door  is  from  the  Saxon  part  of  our  language,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  roots  which  occur  also  in  the  cognate  languages, 
as  the  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  doorway  consists  of  a  sill,  or 
horizontal  piece  laid  on  the  ground,  the  perpendicular  pieces, 
architraves  or  jambs,  called  also  by  Vitruvius  the  ante- 
pagmenta,  and  the  lintel,  or  piece  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
jambs.  According  to  Vitruvius  (iv.  4),  who  gives  general 
rules  for  the  proportions  of  the  portals  of  temples,  the  hypo- 
thyron,  or  aperture  for  doors,  should  be  as  follows :-— llie 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  ceiling  of  the  temple 
being  divided  into  three  parts  and  a  hal(  two  of  the  whole 
parts  were  allowed  for  the  height  of  the  door.  These  two 
parts  were  subdivided  into  twelve  smaller  parts,  of  which 
five,  and  a  half  were  allowed  as  the  width  of  the  door  at  the 
base ;  and  the  upper  part  was  contracted  according  to  the 
following  rules:  u  not  more  than  16  feet  high,  the  contrac- 
tion was  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  jamb  on  the  face ;  if 
the  height  was  more  than  16,  and  not  exceeding  25  feet,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  widUi  of  the  jamb  only  was  employed ; 
and  from  beyond  25  feet,  and  not  exceeding  30  feet  one- 
eighth  only.  Doors  higher  in  proportion  were  made  per- 
pendicular. 

The  Egyptian  doorway  is  perpendicular,  and  consists  of 
two  flat  architraves  of  stone,  with  a  flat  lintel  surmounted 
by  an  astra^l  moulding,  above  which  is  a  frieze  terminated 
with  a  bold  cavetto  and  fillet.  The  doorway  inclosed  be- 
tween the  architraves  and  lintel  is  narrow  in  its  proportioi^. 
The  form  of  the  door  itself  (if  there  ever  was  one  used)  is 
unknown. 
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wilb  mouldings  running  round  it  &nd  meeting  (he  ends  of 
Ihe  archilravea,  and  formiag  two  elbows,  thi 


GlHk  UlUl  llHd,  IhgoiDi  lb*  mmnniT  in  whicb  Itw  mhitian  moDldlut  Ii 
ABVsd  round  tt. 

The  moulding*  of  Ihe  architraves  are  delicately  formed, 
tiDd  decorated  with  ornaments,  and  a  Irieze  and  cornice  sup- 
ported on  consoles  are  Bomctimes  added.  The  decorations 
of  the  Ereclheium  doorway  are  very  rich,  but  the  size  of  our 
cut  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  Ihem.  We  have  no 
exam|ilo  of  the  Ibrm  and  construction  of  a  Gieekdoor. 


GiTFk  Dinr-aTirftluEmnlwIiiioiInn  DsdiMiud'i  wuik  DB  Dun, 

The  Rutnoii  doQCwaj  in  furmei  on  ihe  mode)  ot  tbc  Greek, 

except   that   iLe  elbows  or  projecltona  of  the    au4ulra\(; 


I  D  O  O 

mouldings  over  the  lintels  are  of  nre  ocenrtmiee,  *■  wcTI 
as  the  ijicliuation  of  the  jambs  or  tbeir  contraction  «t  tl« 
tops ;  they  ocrur  however  in  the  temple  of  Veita  ^.t  Tri  n',-.. 
and  of  Hercules  at  Cora.  The  bronze  door  of  the  Pac- 
iheon  at  Rome,  of  which  we  have  given  a  cut.  is  not  wi 
believe  altogether  an  antique  model.  The  bronze  door  '  f 
the  temple  of  Romulua  at  Rome  is  however  an  amiq'jT 
door.    (Donaldson  on  Door*,  plates.)     Some  notion  of  i;.3 


doorways  exist  at  Rome,  and  in  various  citie*  of  Itul^. 
careful  studyof  them  cannot  fail  to  improve  tha  tatle  of  ib< 
architect.  The  modern  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery  *i 
Florence  and  St.  Peter**  at  Rome  are  unrtTalled  for  thr.t 
size,  design,  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 

Wooden-framed  doors,  either  sinele  or  double,  cddsui  ^■■. 
!i(yles  or  upright  aide  pieces,  raiU  or  borizontal  pim- 
lenoned  into  tne  styles,  and  panela  or  thinner  pieces  o; 
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D^r.  fibm  MBBit  of 


(Pot  de  Sanoy,  6824  feet  high)  ( Bandiat,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  department,  belonct  la 


n  ihm  higlieal  point  of  central  France.  Tne  Dordogne  tiows 
nut  tbe  tovna  of  Boct,  An^ntat,  and  Beaulieu,  all  in  the 
HiiijilMim  of  Cbrrtee,  to  the  junction  of  the  C6re. 

nom  the  jnaction  of  the  (Mre  the  course  of  the  Dordo^e 
isvestvard:  at  Mayronne,  14  miles  helow  the  junction, 
tW  «arig»tioa  eommencea ;  and  at  Limeuil.  ahout  40  miles 
WftovMajroane,  the  Doidjgne  receives  the  Vezcre,  a  navi- 
gahle  tnhat«T«  vhieh  rises  in  the  department  of  Gorrdxe, 
md  kas  a  aooth-wstem  coarse  of  ahout  100  miles.  [Con- 
mszK.]  At  Libounie,  70  miles  helow  the  junction  of  the 
Teste,  lW  DorAocne  receiTes  the  Isle,  its  largest  trihu- 
tarr,  vhkk  rises  in  the  department  of  Y  ienne,  and  has  a 
awnh  ^wBia  coarse  of  nrarly  1^0  mQes.  Ahout  22  miles 
Mf-v  the  joBctioo  of  tbe  Isle,  the  Dordogne  unites  with 
tW  Garocne,  and  fenns  the  BstumiT  of  the  Gironde. 
Its  wboif  length  is  about  240  to  250  miles,  for  more  than 
IM  of  vkidi  it  is  narigable.  Tbe  tide  flows  up  to  Qistillon, 
BMstr  i4  miles  abop?  its  junction  with  tbe  Garonne :  and 
aeane^onei  al  ssring  tides,  when  the  water  in  the  rirer  is 
l^T,  eeu  m  wita  a  violence  whidi  orerwbdms  ererything. 
Tbe  sM^feOR  of  tbe  boats  and  Tessels  moored  in  the  stream 
sre  carritd  away,  tbe  cables  broken,  and  the  Tessels  wrecked, 
VKJcas  tbe  owners  ba^w  taken  tbe  precaution  to  place  them 
XB  ibe  midde  ot  the  cbannri.  where  tbe  depth  of  the  water 
dj&ntssbes  tbe  rioleooe  of  the  stream.  Tnis  violent  flow 
€d  tbe  lEiie  ts  cmiled  Le  MoMcarH  ;  the  noise  which  it  makes 
K&T  be  beard  as  &r  off  as  seven  or  eight  miles.    [Sk>Bx.] 

YW  Dor^qgne  is  noticed  in  the  writings  of  Ausonius 
ard  Sid:A.us  ApcUisaris,  in  tbe  4th  and  Sth  centuries 
uriae?  tbe  Biae  of  Duranius.  Gresroty  of  Tours,  in  tbe 
fi£  cirrtsTT.  calls  it  Dorooonia;  and  Eginhard  (9th  cen- 
TiEVi  Dar&acja.  Dadania,  tbe  Latinized  finn  of  Dordogne, 
&na  ma^pean  vx  tbe  writings  of  Aymoin  or  Aimoin  in  the 
eri£  :^  :be  1 1'lb  or  beginning  of  tbe  1  Itb  centnnr. 

DORDOGNi;,a  departxnent  in  tbe  south 'of  France. 
tskJtr  2^  aase  firoaa  tbe  river  just  described.  Its  figure 
atrsrcunaies  to  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  having  its 
side«  itAyeiutUi  Ckiw  tbe  S^  N^  and  N.W.  It  is 
V*T:j>ded  <A  tbe  )<L  and  N JB.  by  tbe  department  of  Haute 
Ticsme:  aatbeE-by  tbatof  GorieBe:  on  the  S.K.bvthatof 
Lis:  ok  tbe  &  by  thai  of  Lot  and  Gaionne :  on  tbe  S.W.  by 
iLl.:  ;cG^.Tade:  on  the  W.  4f«  a  very  short  distance)  by  that 
ti  G&LTecie  Izienecie  ;  and  on  the' N.W.  by  that  of  Cha- 
TPT.\tL  lis  grinii  It  kKtb  frocn  N.  to  S.  is  about  80  miles, 
mni  r^  Efaaagi\Krm±hfram  B.  to  W.  about  72  miles.  The 
■ret  af  :\nf  beyifeBt,  ntxadjag  to  M.  Malte  Bmn,  is  3640 
•cjioev-  nJJef :  raiber  ^ave  than  the  >Knt  area  of  tbe  English 
ninLtiss  idSteij^  send  Sizffjkk:  tbe  population  in  1^2  was 
AriSM  sm  moe  than  12-I7tbs  of  the  papulation  of  the 
rwt'  £ng:i2ba  fncr-Tmi  jnst  ifT^nnedu  gr^ne  133  inhabi- 
tacii  i!  a  nqnave  mile.  IViigueiix,  tbe  capital^  on  tbe  Isle, 
•p.i«tiibcjaB  m  1^?2,  §rM  lor  tbe  town,  or  6936  for  the 
wi.  Hi  rcRBTEiEne,!  is  abovt  2(4  miles  in  a  straight  line 
S.S  W.  urPans.cr  294  miles  by  tbe  road  through Oii^ans^ 
Vhtxuil.  CrihtfauTPCX,  and  Ii?:[K>ges» 

Tiaere  arr  no   iw*  laifbr  iL^lli.  m  this  department.    The 


the  basin  of  the  Charente,  and  the  Dropt  and  the  AUemara. 
in  the  southern  party  to  that  of  the  Garonne. 

'  The  soil  is  far  from  productive :  the  calcareous  rock  oti^-^ 
presents  its  bare  surftioe,  or  is  covered  only  with  hea.t. 
broom,  and  chestnut-trees,  which  occupy  immense  trar'«. 
Sometimes  the  continuity  of  tliese  arid  lands  is  bruk<. 
only  by  the  intervention  of  marshes.    Rich  and  fertile  ^  *. 
occur,  as  it  were,  accidentally  in  the  midst  of  this  diatr  *- 
The  grain  harvests  would  be  insufficient  for  the  su|fport  U 
the  inhabitants,  were  they  not  eked  out  by  the  use  of  cbci:* 
nuts  as  food :  but  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  more  tlu:: 
half  is  sold  as  wine  or  converted  into  brandy  for  expurtat<  ;i 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  conMderable :  j 
consists  of  pit  coal,  manganese,  and  several  other  articii^ 
especially  iron.      But  that  which  entitles  this  departmn.: 
to  the  consideration  of  epicures  is  the  white  wine  uf  Ber;^ 
rac,  the  delicacy  of  the  pork,  the  abundance  of  red  partridfe*, 
the  excellent  pike  whicn  are  found  in  the  ponds,  tbe  liqueur^ 
the  fine  confectionary  of  Perigueux*  and,  above  ail,  tU 
truflies  which  the  district  round  that  town  affords.*    (ILlie 
Brun.) 

The  department  contains  635  communes,  and  is  diTideJ 
into  five  arrondissements  or  sub-prefectures,  vir,  Pehgueox. 
oentral(10l,527  inhabitante);  Nontron,in  tbe  north  (82.1.: 
inhabitants) ;  Bergeracin  the  south  (116,897  inhabitant*  . 
Sarlat,  in  the  east  (109,430  inhabitanU);  and  Riberac,  m 
the  west  (72,774  inhabitants).  Of  the  towns,  Perigueux 
and  Bergerac  on  the  Dordogne  (population*  5966  lur  th< 
town,  8557  for  the  whole  commime,)  are  described  in  tbor 
respective  articles. 

Sarlat  is  between  tbe  Dordogne  and  the  Ves^re,  on  i 
brook  which  flows  into  the  former  and  in  a  deep  valler 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  copper  and  iron  mines 
coal-pits,  and  mill-stone  quarries.  The  population  of  Sarl«: 
in  1S32  was  391 7  for  the  town,  or  6056  for  the  whole  coo- 
mune.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  making  mcc 
Though  it  is  so  small  a  place,  Sarlat  was  before  the  k«V> 
lution  a  bishop's  see.  The  bishop  was  a  sul&ngan  of  tbe 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Sarlat  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Huguenots,  and  was  twice  besieged  in  the 
reli£^>us  wirs  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Riberac  is  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  tbe  Dronne  in  t 
fertile  plain,  in  which  com  and  hemp  are  grown,  and  leat 
to  Bordeaux.  There  are  at  Riberac  the  remains  o(  i 
strong  castle,  once  belonging  to  the  viscounts  of  Turenoe. 
The  fopulation  of  the  whole  oommime  in  1833  wu  39;  t; 
that  of  the  town  is  not  distingmsbed.  Riberac  is  not  oa  cr 
near  any  main  road. 

Nontron  is  on  the  Bandiat,  in  the  nortl  ^m  part  of  liv 
department  Tbe  mbabitants  amounted  in  183i  to  '2.:. 
for  the  town,  or  3246  for  the  whole  commune.  They  oi 
nu&cture  leather  and  common  cutlery,  and  carry  od  tn-i: 
in  the  iron  produced  by  the  mines  and  wrought  la  \U 
forees  of  tbe  surrounding  country. 

Beside  tbe  above,  wfawh  are  the  capitals  of  nrroiKl^^ 
inents,  there  are  in  tbe  north,  St.  Jcan-de-CoUe,  on 


urb  niii  >  W,  fivan  tijc  mountains  of  Aut^n^ie  1  river  Colle;  Mareuil  and  Tbivieis,  on  the  Belle  -  and  U 
•MIL  tiT  B  subjr^irattc  Amsh  whtrh  jusa  crosses  the  nortbi^rn  Roche- Bmucour,  on  tbe  Nixonne.  Tbe  last  b  on  th«  *  j: 
rmr:  of  uit  drpanmeni  near  Nantraa.   0;her  hills  of  lover    fr>Mn  Paris  to  l^ri^ueux,  SO  or  21  miles  ftom  the  UiU' 

tbed^aranent.  and  fvwm,  except  in  tbe  j  and  oonsosu  of  one  crooked,  steep  and  lU-paved  street,  w  i 


orpartmeni 

tfir'.Tniiii.  tTETcn  

iiMtanct  ii'  tl»  iwp  croBi  rrrcrk.  the  Dordv^ix'  and  tbe  Isle,  '  ill-built  bouses.  The  situation  &>wever  tt^j^eEaauL*^  T>-* 
numw  \TJie^-E.  V  hirb  are  Ixaiiie  tP  be  uiuDdated  and  da-  inhabitants  are  giwn  bv  VaTSse  de  Villiers  (s,  ix  IM^-  V- 
Btuiji-t.  t"  iiH  Hiioofc  Ttie  drpLrant-nt  is  watered  by  tbeDor^  ,  loUO.     Many  sbeep«  whose  besb  is  in  good  esteem,  are  U  . 

tbniu^t  n  friflB  K.  to  W. :   and  is    in  the  nci<:hbourhtxxL    In  tbe  eastern  part  tbcrw  are  E\ 


n.  ^'iie,    viiirb 


Terrasson 


^.    -^...— ^.« ^ ^^ -,  li...^^.^  *•    u«  •      m«rii«aM.>u    i»   wi   UK    reSQ   ITMU   fCngUeilX   lO    OTITCS   s:.: 

tjiit,  unii.  IX  fmie-*  ine  ofT^Lnsner::  of  G3;>nie  a    Tulle,     St,  CNprien  bad  in  lS3i  a  popnlatM  of  1541  f  r 
sbtnT   m  .lunctioL  Vitn  ibe  D..rd ^rae.     Tbe  '  tbe  town,  or  i.^rii  for  tbe  whole  eommune 


t«T::ir  .iia*.  ul  I>iiTdiipM-  cm  ine  > 
t*  W    direruim- 

ir*    mii<»  ^ 

I>nMtiM  rjii«>  in  the  Qppanmcni  pf  Hlutc  Vje-nae,  aad  In  the  western  part  are  &lAula>«  and  La  RocbeCbi- 
emr-in»:  tdai  of  I>.TitiiipTte.  lk.»w*  inr.iura  :t  or  ur.-s^  the  i  laus  or  Chalats,  on  tbe  Dronne,  and  LaToor  R»*nrfae.  nair 
Ipouht  utiti  n  eniei^  ine  deffartmenT  :tf  G.r-r-ier  ar.d  '  tbe  source  of  the  I\:de;  and  V1lleftmncbe-de-i4mchnpt.be- 
ttiitt*>  wiui  tbe  Inic  Theae  are  ine  pr.:»r.Tii:  mws.  Of ,  twven  tbe  Isle  and  tbe  Doi^kgne  :  these  are  all  vwn  sm^. 
tm  ^malio*  intt^  tne  Naimne.  wiuri  re rai-e*  tbe  Belie  and  J  p!aees.  In  tbe  AMitb  are  Evmet,  00  tbe  Dropt  •  ju/.^wy^r  • 
tt*»  ywH.  fultt  nm-  tne  Dnrane:  as  6.  alw>  ibe  B>'-K.u  '  ontbeCouie:  L:5«$tfttc«Bel^s£oo.Moiipaiier!aadazK>iher 
auii  tbf  C  ulir      me  l*iuc  ibe  Hade  \  ner  iwii.cii  nses  r  VJ.e^ancbe.     Belv«i  bad  in  IS3i,  a  p*p"latifln  of  l*?: 

town,  or  1^63  foe  tbe  whole  communsL     A  cxmsc* 

ras  a 
cbjc/ 


in  lilt-  depart mcni  if  Canoe  i  tbe  Vert;,  ibe  Sa'.aTtS-e,  and    fst  tbe 
thf  Cimudr  Ihirrtic  ful  mit  ilje  1«> '  Ibe  BeiiSe  fiH^  iiLt:%    d#-^Sl« 


tbf-  Crniiidt-  I>urrtic  ful  mit 
tbr  %aaen-.  and  tnr  Mrht. 


l^jie '  Ibe  BeiiDe  fill: 
tbe  Ce,«&.   tbe  0.«cne» 


derab«e  quantitv  of  nut-oU 
barv^iy  beM  bv'tbe  Mat^ckal  4e 
E^BUibMi  vtamd  vitb  iim  Lmsm,  mso  sbeltedBStte-  Ibeisnppoctcnof  ficuylT^  aadvM 


tbe 


of 

adacHy 
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of  the  san  of  the  Mirechal,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
for  a  conspiracy  against  UenrL 

In  the  centre  of  the  department  are  Brantdme  and 
Bourdeilles,  on  the  Dronne ;  St  Astier,  on  the  Isle ;  and  La 
Linde,  on  the  Dordogne.  Brantdme  has  a  population  of 
nearly  3000.  According  to  the  *  Dictionnaire  XJniverselle 
de  la  France*  (a.d.  1804),  the  mamifactures  of  Brantdme 
were  serges,  hosiery,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yam.  There 
was  at  this  place  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, A.O.  7G9.  This  abbey  was  held  in  commendam  by 
Pierre  de  Bourdeilles,  author  of  the  well-known  *M£moires 
de  Brantdme.'  The  town  of  Bourdeilles  is  said  by  Expilly 
to  ha\'e  an  antient  castle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were,  according  to  the  •  Dictionnaire  Universelle/  engaged 
in  weaving  serges  and  other  light  woollens,  an&  cotton  hose. 

Not  far  from  the  bonrg  or  small  town  of  Miremont,  near 
the  Vezdre,  is  a  cavern  whose  ramifications  extend  for 
about  five  miles.  Another  cavern,  that  of  Mussidan,  in 
the  west  of  the  department,  is  remarkable  for  the  fountain 
of  Sourzac,  which  gushes  from  it  and  fbrms  a  cascade. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  department  foi*ms  the 
diocese  of  P6rigueux,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  sufiTragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux:  for  the  administration  or 
justice,  it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale 
of  Bjrdeaux ;  and  for  military  affairs  it  is  comprehended 
ir  the  eleventh  division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at 
J/ordeaux.  It  sends  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.     (Malte  Brun ;  Balbi ;  Vaysse  de  Villiers.) 

In  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  rather  behind 
the  average  of  France.  M.  Dupin  assigns  to  it,  in  the 
chart  subjoined  to  his  '  Forces  Productives,  &c.  de  la 
France*  (Paris,  a.d.  1827),  one  male  child  at  school  to 
every  104  inhabitants. 

DORDRECHT.    [Dort.] 

DO'RIA.  ANDRE' A,  was  bom  in  1466  atOneglia,in 
the  western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  of  an  antient  noble  family, 
to   which  Oneglia  belonged  as  an  imperial  fief.    Having 
lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  Doria  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  served  under  several  princes  in  various  parts 
)f  Italy,  and  lastly  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  who 
made  htm  commander  of  his  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Grenoa  had  been  for  a  long  time  distracted  by  factions,  which 
iiad  brought  it  under  the  dominion  or  protection,  as  it  was 
it  vied,  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza,  dukes  of  Milan.    The 
French  having  conquered  the  duchy  of  Milan,  placed  a 
rarrison  in  Grenoa,  upon  condition  of  respecting  the  liber- 
ies of  the  citizens,  a  promise  which  they  kept  with  the 
isual  faith  of  conquerors.    The  citizens  were  oppressed  in 
rarious  ^vaiys,  and  Doria  having  remonstrated  with  the 
L^nts  of  Francis  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  a  secret 
»rder  came  fbr  his  arrest,  just  after  his  nephew  and  lieu- 
cnant,  Filippino  Doria,  had  gained  an  important  victory 
br  the  French  over  the  imperial  fleet  near  the  coast  of 
>f  aples  in  1528.    The  French  were  then  besieging  Naples 
>y  land.    Barbezieux,  a  French  naval  officer,  was  sent  to 
jrenoa  with  twelve  galleys  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Andrea 
3oria,  who,  having  had  intimation  of  this  design,  retired  into 
he  gulf  of  La  Spezia,  sent  for  his  nephew  to  join  him  ^vith 
he  galleys  which  he  had  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and 
»ftered  his  services  to  Charles  V.,  who  received  him  with 
ipen  arms.    Doria  stipulated  with  Charles  that  Genoa,  as 
oon  as  it  was  fi^eed  from  the  French,  should  be  restored  to  its 
n dependence  under  the  imperial  protection,  but  no  foreign 
purrison  or  government  should  be  admitted  into  it.    At  the 
laixie  time  he  engaged  to  serve  the  emperor  with  twelve 
rallevR,  fitted  out  by  himself,  which  number  was  afterwards 
aised  to  fifteen,  for  which  Charles  agreed  to  pay  him 
» 0,0  00  ducats  a  year.    Doria  soon  after  appeared  before 
>enna  with  his  little  squadron,  and  being  favoured  by  the 
n  habitants,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and.  drove  the 
(•"rench  away.    It  is  said  that  Charles  offered  him  the  sove- 
•eignty  of  Genoa ;  but  Doria  preferred  a  nobler  course.    He 
e- organised  the  government  of  the  republic,  and,  in  order 
o  extinguish  the  factions,  he  named  a  certain  number  of 
a.niilies  of  nobles  and  citizens,  out  of  which  the  legislative 
-ouncil  was  to  be  chosen  annually.    New  fkmilies  might  be 
irldod  to  the  number  from  time  to  time.    A  Signoria,  or 
Douncil  of  Sixteen,  with  a  Doge,  renewed  every  two  years, 
::»nipo5ed  the  executive,  and  five  censors  were  appointed 
for  Ave  years  a»  ^ardians  of  the  laws.  Doria  was  appointed 
censor  mr  life,  with  the  title  of  *  Father  and  Liberator  of  his 
country.'  .  He  now  resumed  his  naval  career  as  admiral  of 
Charles  V.,  and  distinguished  himself  against  the  Turks 
P.  C,  No.  542. 


and  the  Barbary  pirates.  He  escorted  Charles  V.  to  tho 
expedition  of  Tunis  in  1535,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
taking  of  the  place.  In  1538  he  joined  the  Venetian  fleet 
off  Corfu,  when  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  attacking,  with 
every  chance  of  success,  the  Turkish  armament  commanded 
by  the  famous  Barbarossa.  [Barbarossa;  Khair  Eddin.] 
His  conduct  on  the  occasion  was  attributed  to  secret  in- 
structions from  the  emperor.  In  1541  Doria  commanded 
the  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Algiers, 
from  wliich  he  is  said  to  have  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  the 
emperor.  It  turned  out  as  he  had  foreseen,  and  he  could 
only  save  the  emperor  with  a  small  part  of  the  army.  In 
his  old  age,  Doria  retired  to  Genoa,  where  he  lived  in  great 
splendour  and  reputation,  the  first  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
respected  by  all,  and  consulted  upon  all  matters  of  import- 
ance. Charles  V.  created  him  Prince  of  Melfi  and  Tarsi  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  beginning  of  1547  his  life 
was  threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Fieschi :  his  nephew 
Giannettino  was  murdered,  but  Andrea  escaped,  and  Fieschi 
perished  in  the  attempt.  A  few  months  aher  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  by  Giulio  Cibo,  a  Genoese 
emigrant,  who  however  was  discovered  and  executed.  In 
1548  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  proposed  to  build 
a  fortress,  and  introduce  a  Spanish  garrison,  in  Genoa, 
under  the  pretence  of  preventing  any  new  conspiracies,  but 
the  Genoese  appealed  to  Doria,  who  intei-posed  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  project.  In  1552  Doria,  tnen 
eighty-five  years  old,  went  to  sea  again,  to  attack  his  old 
enemies  the  Turks,  who,  under  Dragut  Reis,  were  ravaging 
the  coast  of  Naples.  Doria  lost  some  of  his  galleys,  which 
were  surprised  by  the  Turks,  but  Dragut  sailed  away  for  the 
Levant.  In  1556  he  resigned  his  command  to  his  nephew, 
Gian  Andrea  Doria,  who  was  confirmed  as  admiral  by  Philip 
II.  Andrea  Doria  died  in  his  palace  at  Genoa  in  Novem- 
ber, 1560,  being  then  ninety-four  years  of  age.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  no  very  large  fortune,  owing  to  his  splendid  way 
of  living  and  generous  disposition.  Tho  Genoese  paid  great 
honours  to  his  memory,  and  lamented  his  death  as  a  public 
calamity.  Doria  was  one  of  the  greatest  characters  that 
Italy  produced  during  the  middle  siges,  and  one  of  the  few 
that  were  fortunate  to  the  last.  Several  individuals  of  his 
family  have  distinguished  themselves  at  various  times  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  A  branch  of  the  Doria 
family  are  settled  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  princes.  (Casoni, 
Annaii  di  Genava;  Botta,  Storta  cT  Italia.) 

DORIANS,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes, 
derive  their  origin  from  a  mythical  personage  named  Dorus, 
who  is  generally  made  the  son  of  Hellen,  though  he  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Xuthus  by  Euripides  (Ion.,  1 590). 
Herodotus  mentions  (I.  52)  five  successive  migrations  of 
this  race.    Their  first  settlement  was  in  Phthiotis,  in  the 
time  of  Deucalion ;  the  next,  under  Dorus,  in  Hcstioeotis, 
at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus;    the  third  on  Mount 
Pindus,  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cudmseans  from 
HestisBotis.    In  this  settlement,  says  Herodotus,  they  were 
called  the  Macedonian  people ;  and  he  elsewhere  (viii.  43) 
attributes  to  the  Dorians  a  Macedonian  origin ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  real  connexion  between 
the  Dorians  and  the  Macedonians  (who,  it  has  been  shown, 
were  of  Illyrian  extraction :  Miiller,  Dor.,  i.,  p.  2)  beyond 
this  vicinity  of   abode.      The  fourth  settlement  of  the 
Dorians,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  in  Dryopis  (after- 
wards called  the  EtorianTetrapolis);  and  their  last  migration 
was  to  the  Peloponnese.    Another,  and  most  remarkable 
expedition,  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the  voyage 
of  a  Dorian  colony  to  Crete,  which  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  while  they  were  in  their  second  settlement  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  {Androm,  (xpud  Sirabon.,  p.  475  D) ;  and  Do- 
rians are  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
even  by  Homer  (Od.  xix.,  174).    The  eastern  coast  was  the 
first  part  which  they  occupied.    {Siaphylus  apud  Strahon.^ 
p.  475  C.)    This  early  settlement  m  Crete  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  two  subsequent  expeditions  of  the  Dorians 
to  that  island,  which  took  place  after  they  were  well  settled 
in  tho  Peloponnese,    the  one  from  Laconia  under    the 
guidance  of  PoUis  and  Delphus,  the  other  from  Argolis 
under  AlthsBmenes.    The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the 
Peloponnese,  which  is  generally  called  *  the  return  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,'  is  expressly  stated  to  have  oc* 
curred  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  i.e.  in   1104  b. c. 
(Thucyd.  i.,  12.)    The  origin  and  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subsisted  between  the  Heracleidas  and  the  Dorians 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity.    The  Dorians  were  from 
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yer;^  early  times  divided  into  three  tribes^  and  the  epithet 
thrice-divided  (rptx<K«c)  ib  b^PPJ^^^I  ^^  them  by  Homer  in 
the  passage  referrd  to  above.  These  three  tribes  were  called 
the  Hyllsans,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphylians.  Now 
the  two  latter  tribes  are  said  to  have  descended  from  Dymas 
and  Pamphylus»  the  two  sons  of  iCgimius,  a  mythical 
Doric  king,  and  the  first  claimed  a  descent  from  Hyllus,  the 
son  of  Hercules. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  HyllsBans 
were  of  Done  origin  as  well  as  the  other  two  tribes  (Muller 
Dor.  L,  chap.  3,  sec.  2),  but  we  are  inclined  to  infer  from 
the  traditions  as  well  as  from  the  duplicate  divinities  of  the 
Dorians,  that  the  genuine  Dorians  were  included  in  the  two 
other  tribes,  and  that  the  Heracleidn  were  a  powerful 
Achgean  family  united  with  them  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
bv  a  stronger  tie  than  the  ^tolians  under  Oxylus.  who  are 
also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  this  expedition.  The  Hera- 
deido),  then,  with  their  iBtolian  and  Dorian  allies,  crossed 
the  Corinth^n  gulf  from  Naupoctus,  invaded  and  subdued 
Elis,  which  was  assigned  to  the  iStolian  chieftain,  and 
bending  their  steps  southward,  conquered  successively  and 
with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  Measenia,  Laoonica,  Aigolia, 
Corinth,  and  M^garis.  In  Laconia  they  were  joined  by  the 
Cadmmn  clan  of  the  MgidtB,  who  assisted  tnem  in  their 
tedious  war  with  AmyclsD,  and  afterwards  took  a  part  in  the 
colonies  to  Thera  and  Gyrene.  [Bcbotia  and  CTiaKB.1 
This  invasion,  which  so  materially  affected  the  destinies  of 
Greece,  was  very  similar  in  its  cnaracter  to  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  to  Palestine.  The  invaders,  who,  like  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  brought  their  wives  and  children 
with  them,  though  they  perhaps  did  not  completely  aban- 
don their  last  settlement,  which  was  still  called  and  con- 
sidered Dorian  (Thucvd.  L  107),  numbered  about  30,000 
fighting  men  on  the  highest  estimate.  (Miiller.  Dor.  L, 
chap.  4,  sec.  8.)  They  were,  therefore,  very  inrerior  in 
number  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  oon- 
Quered  ;  but  the  superiority  of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured 
tnem  an  easy  victory  in  the  field,  and  they  appear  to  have 
taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  long  blockade  or  by 
some  lucky  surprise ;  for  they  were  altogether  unskilled  in 
the  art  of  taking  walled  towns. 

The  governments  which  the  Dorians  established  in  all  the 
countries  which  they  thus  invaded  and  conquered  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  analogous  to  thatwlAch 
the  Norman  invasion  introduced  into  England,  namely,  an 
aristocracy  of  concfuest ;  for  while  the  aucceasftil  invaden 
remained  on  a  footmg  of  equality  among  themselves,  all  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  reduoed  to  an  inferior 
condition,  like  the  Saxons  in  EnglandL    They  were  called 
wtpioucot,  or  'dwellers  round  about  the  dty,'  a  name  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  the  Pfiihlbiirger,  or  •  citizens  of  the  Pali- 
sade,* at  Augsburg,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  suburbs  without 
tlie  wall  of  the  citv ;  to  the  'pale '  in  Ireland  before  the  time 
of  James  I. ;  to  the  people  of  the  contado  in  Italy ;  and  to 
the  fauxbourgeois  in  France.     (Niebulir,  Hist,  qf  jRome, 
i.  p.  398.  Eng.  tr. ;  Arnold's  Thucydidea,  i.  p.  626 ;  and 
Borghmi,  Origine  delta  Cittd  di  Firenze,  p.  280,  ed.  1584.) 
All  the  members  of  the  one  class  were  gentle^  all  those  of 
the  other  class  were  eimpie.    The  constitution  of  Sparta  in 
particular  was  an  aristocracy  of  conquest  as  far  as  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Spartans  and  Lacedemonians  were  con- 
cerned, while  the  Spartans  themselves  lived  under  a  demo- 
cracy with  two  head  magistrates,  who  were  indeed  called 
kings,  but  possessed  very  little  kingly  power.    The  usual 
name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Dorian  state  was  an  order 
or  regulative  principle  (c6cr^oc),  and  this  name  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  attention  of 
the  Dorian  legislators  was  principally,  if  not  solely,  directed 
to  the  establbhment  of  a  system  of  militwy  discipline  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  that  strict  subordinatbn  which  is 
the  result  of  it    To  bring  this  about  the  Dorian  population 
was  continually  engaged  in  public  choral  dances,  in  which 
the  evolutions  of  an  army  were  represented,  and  which 
aerved  as  a  rehearsal  for  actual  war.    These  dances  were 
professedly  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  god,  Apdlo,  who  was  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  their  original  accom- 
paniment, and  also  as  a  god  of  war,  and  of  civil  government, 
u  prauding  over  the  Delphian  Oracle,  which  regulated  all 
the  Dorian  law  systems ;  but  this  is  merely  an  expression 
of  tha  fiwt  that  music  wu  an  imporUnt  instrument  in  the 
cml  and  mditary  prganixation  of  a  Dorian  state.    ApoUo 
had  a  diipbaite  in  hu  sister  Artemis,  and  this,  as  we  have 
befbre  hmted*  poiata  to  an  aatient  diviaion  of  tha  Dorian  raoa 


intr  two  distinct  tribes.    (See  Niebuhri  Ht«f.  qf  Bome^  i. 

p.  U17,  comp.  p.  224.)  The  necessity  fbr  such  a  religifii. 
and  such  a  system  of  worship  depending  upon  it,  ia  to  b« 
explained  by  the  peculiar  relation  subttisting  between  tl.t 
Dorians  and  their  Tripioucou  It  was  by  superior  nrowess  ti.i 
discipline  that  they  had  acquired  their  rank,  ana  it  vaa  o..!; 
by  a  continuance  of  this  superiority  that  they  could  hope  C 
maintain  themselves  in  the  same  position.  According U.  i: 
was  important  that  while  the  bulk  of  the  population  « .» 
occupied  as  much  as  possible  in  aj;ricultural  employmenr*. 
the  Dorian  aristocracy  should  enjoy  sufllcient  leisure  s.  J 
have  every  inducement  of  religion  and  amusement  to  prt- - 
tise  those  martial  exercises  in  which  it  was  so  needful  {<  : 
them  to  excel.  The  same  occasion  for  strict  discipline  n  Li- 
aise account  for  the  extraordinary  austerity  which  previi;> ! 
in  most  Dorian  communities.  The  Dorian  women  enjvuJ 
a  degree  of  consideration  unusual  among  the  Gr«<b>x 
The  Svssitia,  or  common  tables,  which  were  eatablisht<1  r 
most  Dorian  states,  were  designed  to  admonish  those  of  iiir 
privileged  class  that,  living  as  they  did  in  the  midst  'it  * 
conquered  but  numerous  population,  they  must  not  cons.  »r 
themselves  to  have  any  individual  existence,  but  muM  im 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  order  (K^<r/ioc). 

In  addition  to  the  Dorian  settlements  which  have  l>» « . 
already  mentioned,  this  race  sent  out  many  colonie»: 
these  the  most  important  were  established  along  the  soi ■  i. 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Corcjra,  k\  . 
Sicfly  also  boasted  a  Dorian  population ;  Bvsantium  a  A 
Ghalcedon  were  Megarean  colonies;  and  the  oelcbi..  e>: 
cities,  Tarentum  and  Crotona,  in  Italy,  were  founded  un  i-  r 
the  authority  of  Sparta, 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  all  quest iuna  n 
lating  to  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  Dorian  rait 
Miiller^s  Dorter,  Breslau,  1824  (translated  into  Snglish,  u . 
additions  and  improvements  by  the  author,  Oxford,  l  ?>  •  . 
in  the  second  chapter  of  K.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  d-  • 
Qriechuchen  Staatealterthiimer,  Heidelberg,  1836,  tra.  - 
lated,  Oxford,  1836;   and  in  Lachmann's   Spar  tan  w:- 
StatUeverfiuwng^  Breslau,  1836.)    Dr.  Lachmann  ad. :  . 
the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  original  two-fold  ua. 
sion  of  the  Dorians,  but  considers  the  two  first  tribes  to  bs* . 
been  the  Hyllseans  and  Dymanes,  the  Pamphylians  bt-..  i 
made  up  of  volunteers  who  joined  the  expedition  to  t:.. 
Peloponnese. 

DORIC  DIALECT,  a  variety  of  the  Greek  lani^ii: .  t 
peculiar  to  the  Dorian  race.    It  was  spoken  in  the  I>oi.i. 
Tetrapolis;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnese:  in  ./ 
numerous  Dorian  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Asia  M:i-  - 
in  Crete,  ^gina,  Rhodes,  Melos,  Corcyra,  and  Cyrenc.   .V- 
a  written  language  it  is  divided  by  grammariana  into  x*^ . 
classes,  the  old  and  new  Doric.    In  the  former  Emclurb.  \ 
Sophron,  and  Alcman   wrote;   in  the  latter  ihforra.^ 
Bion  and  Moschus.    The  lyric  poets  in  general  wrote  lu  : ' 
Doric  dialect ;  but  Pindar,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  then, 
all  events  the  best  known  to  us,  wrote  a  language  Iw^  . 
upon  the  epic  or  Ionic  dialect,  but  with  a  liberal  use  of  IK-  c 
and  i^olic  forms.  (Hermann  de  Dialecto  Pindaric  Opu&<  u  . 
L  p.  247.)    The  choruses  in  the  Attic  plays  are  wnrittcr.  : 
a  kind  of  Doric ;  which  circumstance  (as  well  as  the  u:>^  -r 
Doric  words  by  Pindar,  a  Theban)  is  to  be  accounted  : « 
by  the  Dorian  origin  of  Ivric  poetry;   fbr  aa  Hen)d<>'»v 
although  a  Dorian,  wrote  his  history,  which  is  a  kin*!   ' 
epic,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  because  that  was  the  prescnD:r  > 
lang[uage  for  epic  poetry,  so  all  writers  of  odes  adopted  il  * 
Doric  more  or  less,  because  the  oldest  lyric  poems  v<" 
written  in  that  dialect.    The  existing  monumenta  of  l^ 
pure  Doric,  in  addition  to  the  fhkgments  of  the  old  wn*<.r* 
which  have  been  carefully  collected,  are  the  apecimei4>  i. 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  treaties  and  decrr*    i 
quoted  by  the  Athenian  historians  and  orators*  and  the 
scriptions  collected  by  Chandler,  Hustoxidi»  and  BC<^: 
The  peculiarities  by  which  the  Dorian  dialect  wus  ^i 
tinguished  from  the  other  varieties  of  the  Greek  lan^^A. 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mountain  life  of  the  Dorian- 
their  earliest  settlements.    We  always  find  a  tenden*  -. 
the  formation  of  broad  vowel  sounds  in  the  langua|:c 
moimtaineers, and  this  fondness  for  the  a  and  m,  which  :i 
Dorians  generally  used  where  n  and  ov  were  used  in  .  t  .  ; 
dialects,  and  also  their  aversion  to  sibilants,  ia  pvrfo-   • 
analogous  to  what  we  observe  in  other  languages  which 
spoken  both  by  highlanders  and  lowlanders.     The  u^^* 
the  article  in  me  Greek  language   is  attributable  to  • 
DorianSk  the  poetry  of  Aloman  having  first  intj«ducc«l 
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into  the  litentnn  of  Orwce.  Tte  oldet  Unguoge,  which 
ii  called  tbo  Julian  or  Felasgian,  aad  to  which,  actwrding 
to  Stiabo,  pp.  333  and  679,  the  Doric  bore  the  same  relation 
sa  the  Allio  did  to  the  Ionian,  was  entirely  ivithout  the 
article,  as  we  may  see  in  the  Latin  branch  of  it  On  the 
Dorian  dialect  the  reader  may  conault  in  addition  to  Hait- 
taire  and  Gregoiy  of  Corinth,  who  have  written  on  the 
Greek  dialects  in  general,  ihe  excellent  remarlu  of  Miiiler, 
Doriant,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  viii.,  p.  484,  &i}.,  English  trans- 
lation. 
DORIC  ORDER.  [Citil  AacHiTscTuu ;  Coi.iimi4.] 
DORIPPE  (Fabricius),  a  geout  of  brachyuroiu  decapod 
crusiaceani  betonginK  to  the  subdivision  which  have  the 
feet  of  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  paira  elevatod  on  Ihe  back,  and 
not  terminated  with  paddles,  and  the  eyes  supported  U]:on 
Kiinple  petluacles  [Notopoda).  The  genus  is  adopted  by 
Lalieille,  Lunarck,  Leach,  Base,  and  Kisso:  it  is  the  No- 
logo'tropui  of  Vosmaer,  and  was  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  Canetr  by  Linnmus,  Herbs t,  Aldrovandus, 
and  Plane  UB. 

Generic  cAancter. — External  antenna  rather  loner,  to- 
laccous,  inserted  above  the  iutertncdiata  ones,  which  are 
folded  (pities),  but  not  entirely  lodged  in  the  cavities  whare 
Ihoy  take  their  insartion :  thi^  joint  of  the  external  /aw- 
Jeet  (pieds-mSchoires)  straight,  elongated,  terminated  in  a 
point,  btiecai  opaning  triangular:  elatot  (chetce)  small, 
short,  equal ;  the  other  /«tt  very  long  aiid  compressed,  the 
third  pair  being  the  greataat;  the  two  last  pair  elevated 
upon  the  back,  and  terminated  by  a  small  hooked  nail, 
which    is    folded  back  upon  the  next  joint; 


anteriorly),  truncated,  and  spinout  before;  truncali...  __ 
fluous,  and  bordered  behind;  the  surfbce  marked  with 
email  bumps  or  tubercles,  which  correspond  exactly  to  the 
regions  proper  to  the  loft  parts  beneath:  two  great  oblique 
openings,  ciliated  on  their  edges,  communicating  with  the 
branofaial  cavity,  and  situated  below  the  bead,  one  at  tbe 
right,  tbe  other  at  the  left  of  the  mouth :  inferior  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  truncated  into  a  kind  of  gaiter  to 
receive  the  refleoted  abdomen,  the  piece*  of  which  are  no- 
dulous or  tuberculous:  ei/et  small,  lateral,  supportad  on 
rather  long  paduDcles,  placed  near  Iheangleaof  the  head, 
and  prolecled  by  its  angular  projections,  which  (brtn  the 
edges  of  their  orbits.     (Desmareat.) 

OeogrofMeal  Diitribution.'-ProbMj  wide  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Vum  cLmates,  where  the  water  is  deep.  The 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatio  seas,  ami  Haailla,  are  among 
Ihe  localitiet  given. 

HabUt. — Not  well  known.  Thespeoieshauntgr«atdepths 
in  the  sea,  nor  has  it  yet  been  proved  whether  they  inake 
use  of  the  feet  eleval^  on  the  back  to  oover  themselves 
like  (he  Dromia  with  foreign  bodies.  It  is  however  very 
probable  that  such  is  their  use. 

Exam-pie,  Dorippe  laitala,  Latreille,  Lamarck;  Dortcpe 
FaecMno,  Risso ;  Canetr  lanattu,  Linnnue ;  Cancer  Atr- 
tutiu  atiut,  Aldrovundus. 

Dttcriptian. — Four  dentations  in  the  front  and  a  very 
strong  lateral  point,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  angle  of 
the  head  and  the  external   border  of  the  orbit.     A  short 

£oint  on  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  carapace.  Anterior 
order  of  tbe  ihi^s  of  the  aeeoud  and  third  pair  of  feet 
wiihoul  spines.  Finger*  of  the  chelee  comproMad  and 
arched  wilnin,  having  theur  internal  edge  armed  with  a 
series  of  dentilations,  which  are  rather  strong,  oblique, 
equal,  and  while.    Body  often  covered  with  reddish  down. 
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Locolity, — tbeHediterraneoo  and  the  Adriatie,    tba  i^ 
habitants  of  Rimini  call  it  Faedtino.    (DesmaiastO 
Yonn.  DoRippzf 
Deamareit  (Hiatoire  Naturelle  des  CrustacJs  FomOm, 


and  still  more  to  Ihe  erab  figured  by  Herbat  v 

e  of  Caneer  Fhueone;  and  above  aU,  to  a  apeoM 
ight  from  New  Holland  by  P^n,  and  named  Dorippe 
nodota.  Dasmarest  obaervet  that  he  is  the  man  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  approadiing  very  near  to  this  last,  inas- 
much as  he  had  thought  that  the  specimen  which  he  had 
described  might  not  be  in  reality  fossil.  In  ftct,  he  adds, 
hat  though  brown  and  shining,  like  the  fosail  crabs  which 
:ome  &om  tbe  Bast  Indies,  It  is  much  lighter,  more  friable, 
LDd  not  so  much  Imbedded  in  the  clay  as  they  are.  In  his 
Considerations  G^n^iajes  sur  la  Cluse  des  Crustacfes,' 
(1825,)  he  describes  the  Dorippe  d  quaire  denlt  with  the 
synonyms  Dorippe  quadridJmt,  Fabr.  Lair. ;  Darippe  no- 
dnta.  Coll.  du  Hus. ;  Cancer  Fhueone,  Herbst.  '  This 
Dorippe  from  Ihe  East  Indies,'  he  adds, '  has  lately  been 
brought  fi'om  Manilla  by  M,  Marion  de  PimL  It  so  much 
resembles  a  species  which  I  have  described  with  doubt  as 
fossil,  that  I  know  not  how  preeisely  to  point  out  the  dif- 
IbteDc*.  This  speeiei  belongs  to  M.  Def^ntw,  who  has 
■Uted  its  charaoiNt  in  tha  artiela  ■  Dorippe'  (fbs^)  of  the 
Diet  des  Be.  Nat' 

DORKING.    [SumasY.] 

DOROG,  a  market  town  of  Mstem  Hungaty,  in  what 

ealled  the  '  Haydu  Varosok,'  or  pHvile^  alltrict  of  the 
Haydukes,  lying  north-east  of  B5stOrm^Tiy,  the  head  town 
of  that  district,  in  47^  30'  N.  let  and  81'  to'  E.  long,  (ae- 
ootding  to  the  AustHui  quartarmuter-generslB map).  It 
oontains  about  990  houMS  and  6060  inhabitants. 

DORP  AT,  or  DOBRPT,  a  drele  Ih  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  Russian  government  of  livonia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Esthonia,  and  lying  in  the  large  subdivision  of 
the  empire,  called  '  The  Provinces  of  the  Eastern  Sea,'  or 
Baltic.  It  hs*  an  area  of  about  43fi7  square  tniles,  and 
contained,  in  1792,  130,904  inhabitants;  in  1S16,  140.806  ; 
andin  1833,  179,819.  ThereareBiown«(Dorpi,  or  Dttrpat, 
and  Verne),  30  parishes,  206  equestrian  estatu,  and  ta,331 
small  Ikrma  in  the  circle.  Ridges  of  low  hills  and  gentle 
eraineoM*  oocur  alternately  with  lakes,  streams,  marshes, 
fineats,  and  cultivated  plains;  the  largest  lake,  next  to  Its 


eastern  boundary,  lake  Peipui,  the  Western  side  of  whieh, 
together  with  K  porlion  of  the  bay  of  Pskow,  belongs  to 
this  circle,  is  the  VUniyervB,  ichlch  U  navigable,  and  dis- 


charges it!  waten  through  the  river  Emiiach  Into  the 
PeipuR.  Indepehdentiyofthe  Utile  Embsch,  which  enters 
lake  VfirtyerVa  ftom  the  sauth,  and  the  Great  Embach, 
which  flows  out  of  that  lake  Into  Hie  Peipui,  and  ll  navi- 
gable ITom  the  town  of  DOrpat,  tbe  circle  has  no  streams  of 
any  note:  one  of  thero,  the  Schvtirtbach.  (HmtOlns  peuls. 
The  forests  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  t;onjunctlon 
with  the  culilvalion  of  buekwheat,  flak  end  hemp,  and  the 
ftaheries,  aflbrd  employment  to  the  peonle.  A  cohslderablo 
quantity  of  cattle  arc  reared.  The  only  mechanical  oeeu- 
potions  ore  sawing  timber,  for  whlcft  there  ate  18  mills,  and 
making  potashes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  paper.  Verrw, 
the  second  lowu,  which  Ue»  on  a  lake  In  i?*  iV  N.  Ut.  afld 
37°  3'  E.  long.,  has  a  Lutheran  ahd  a  Greek  ehunh,  and 
about  3500  InhabitahU. 

DORPAT,  or  DOERPT  (in  Ssthonian,Tart  Ling,  and  in 
Livonian,  Tehrpata),  the  chief  town  of  the  circle.  Is  agreeably 
situated  at  the  fbot  uid  on  the  declivity  of  an  emltience, 
part  of  a  range  of  hills,  about  900  fbet  hieh,  whieh  rise  ab- 
rupily  from  the  spacious  plain  below,  and  is  built  on  each 
bank  of  the  (Jreat  Embach,  Iti  SS"  29'  N.  lat.  and  26°  49' 
E.  long.,  990  verstB  (about  193  miles)  norlh-east  of  Riga. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  granlie  of  three 
massive  arches,  and  the  town,  which  Is  embellished  with 
gardens,  Ibrms  a  semicircle,  laid  out  in  sirsight  broad 
stcoels,  which  are  kept  very  clean,  and  adorned  with  some 
handsome  public  bufldings  of  (hiosione,  particularly  the 
government  offices  and  uulversity  buildings.  The  houses. 
Constructed  either  of  bricks  or  wood,  the  walls  and  rooft  of 
which  are  painted  in  showy  colours,  do  not  in  general  exceed 
one  »t«y  m  height.  i*he  eminence,  at  the  north-western 
Extremity  of  the  town,  is  approached  ftom  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal squues,  and  laid  out  in  avenues  and  walks:  the 
summit  is  called  the  '  Place  of  the  Cathedral,'  from  iu 
having  been  the  site  of  a  cathedral  which  was  burned  down 
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in  the  great  ftro  of  1775,  and  is  at  present  the  site  of  an 
oh^crvatory,  admirably  supplied  with  instruments  by  the 
well-known  astronomer,  Dr.  Strove,  as  well  as  of  the  uni- 
versity library  and  medical  school.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Diirpat  had  a  cathedral  and  seven 
churches  within  the  walls,  besides  three  outside  of  them, 
but  at  present  it  has  only  one  Lutheran  and  one  Greek 
church.  In  1782  it  had  546  houses  and  3603  inhabitants ; 
in  1816  the  population  had  increased  to  7376;    and  at 

I  present  the  number  of  nouses  is  about  1200,  and  the  popu- 
ation  is  about  11,000.  In  1833  it  was  10,802;  viz.,  5011 
males  and  5791  females;  and  in  1835  the  births  were  772 
ami  the  deaths  653.  Internal  trade,  the  navigation  of  the 
Embach,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  university  afford  employment  to  the  people  of  the  town. 
Thov  also  hold  a  large  annual  fair  in  January  for  the  sale 
of  Russian  and  foreign  manufactures.  The  university  was 
founded  in  1632  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  a  time  when 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingria,  belonged  to  the  Swedish 
crown,  but  was  suppressed  by  Alexis  Michaelovitsh  in  1656. 
The  Swedes  having  nowever  recovered  possession  of  Livonia, 
it  wa><  re-established  in  1690  :  in  1699  they  transferred  it  to 
Pernau;  and  in  December,  1802,  it  was  reconstituted  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  for  the  benefit  of  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Courland,  the  nobility  of  which  elect  a  curator  or  super- 
intendent, who,  conjointly  with  its  heads,  administers  its 
revenue,  which  amounts  to  about  5800/.  a  year  (126,000 
roubles).  Tlie  university,  which  is  open  to  students  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  consists  of  the  four  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  has  30  professors,  and  is 
attended  by  shout  580  students.  It  has  a  library  of  nearly 
60,000  volumes,  and  suitable  collections  for  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  mineralogy,  zoology,  anatomy,  and 
pathology,  &c. ;  a  botanical  garden,  clinical  institutions, 
a  theological  and  a  philological  seminary,  an  establishment 
for  educating  Russian  profcs>or8,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
school  for  educating  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Public  education  throughout  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Cour- 
land, is  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Dorpat. 

DORR-HAWK.    [Goatsuckers.] 

DORSET.    [Sackvillk.] 

DORSETSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Hampshire,  on  the  north  bv  Wiltshire,  on  the  north- 
west by  Somersetshire,  and  on  the  west  by  Devonshire: 
along  all  its  southern  borders  it  is  washed  by  the  English 
(Channel.  Dorsetshire  is  for  a  short  distance  separated 
from  Hampshire  by  a  rivulet  which  joins  the  Avon  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Hampshire  above  Christchurch :  for  a  short 
distance  it  is  separated  from  Somersetshire  bv  the  Ivel  or 
Yco,  and  the  brooks  that  run  into  it ;  and  in  tne  west  it  is 
se()arated  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  by  the  Axe 
and  some  small  streams  that  run  into  that  river. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  and  one  small 
part  is  entirely  detached  from  the  rest  and  inclosed  by 
Devonshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  from 
Alderholt,  near  Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  detached  part,  which  is  inclosed  within  the 
boundary  of  Devonshire,  57  or  58  miles:  but  from  the 
irregular  course  of  the  boundary,  the  line  joining  these  two 
pomts  is  not  wholly  in  Dorsetshire.  The  br^dth  from 
north  to  south  >*aries  much ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  firom 
the  spot  where  the  river  Stour  enters  Dorsetshire  to  Port- 
land Bill  or  Point,  40  miles:  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
along  the  Hampshire  border,  the  breadth  is  16  miles;  at 
the  western  extremity,  near  Lyme  Regis,  only  5  miles. 
The  area,  as  given  in  the  table  in  Arrowsmith's  large  map 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  population  returns,  is 
2006  s()uare  miles, or  643,840  acres:  the  population  in  1831 
was  159,252,  or  about  158  to  a  square  mile.  In  respect  of 
size,  it  is  below  the  average  of  the  English  counties ;  and 
in  res|)ect,  both  of  amount  and  density  of  population,  very 
much  below.  Dorchester,  the  county  town,  is  115  or  116 
miles  (torn  St,  Paulas,  London,  in  a  straight  line  south-west 
by  west,  or  119^  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  bv  the  road 
through  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Salisbunr*  and  lilandford. 

Dorsetshire  is  included  between  50**  30'  and  5^  5'  N.  lat, 
and  I*  4s'  and  3*  7'W.  long.  Dorchester  is  in  50^43' 
N.lat.  anda^ie'W.  W. 

CiHtft,  Raift.and  Itiands.-^Ai  the  eastern  end  of  Dorset- 
shire the  coast  is  precipitous ;  but  the  clifl^  extend  scarcely 
a  mile  south-west  from  the  border  of  Hampshire,  and  are 
•ucce(*<led  by  a  low  »andy  tongue  of  land,  running  about  a 
mile  farther  in  the  same  direction  to  the  narrow  entrance 


of  Poole  harbour.  This  bay  penetrates  six  miles  mlmiid 
towards  the  west,  and  expands  to  a  breadth  of  four  or  fiTe« 
Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  and  it  forms  several  »aiaU 
bays;  as  Hole's  Bav,  Lytchet  Bay,  Ame  Bay,  &c.  It  re- 
ceives the  Frome,  the  Piddle,  and  other  streams :  it  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  banks  of  mud,  which  are  dry  at  l«iw 
water,  and  covered  with  sea-weed,  and  are  separated  fhia 
each  other  by  deeper  channels.  The  town  of  Poole  is  oo 
a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  Hole's  Bay,  on  the  north 
sine  of  the  harbour.  There  are  several  islands  in  Poole 
harbour;  Brownsea  or  Brownsey,  the  largest,  which  lies 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  U  it 
sandy,  partly  covered  with  heath,  fune,  and  km,  and 
partly  cultivated  or  laid  out  in  a  plantation.  Tbcrr 
on    it    an   old    castle  and    one  or  two    teoementa 


are 


The  water  is  so  shallow  in  Poole  Harbour,  except  in 
the  channels,  that  only  small  or  lightly-laden  boats  csa 
pass  over  the  banks,  even  at  high  water;  seven!  of  ihr 
channels  are  only  sufficient  for  fishing  boats  and  small 
craft :  the  Wareham  and  Main  channels,  the  south  or  Viyx  u 
channel,  and  that  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Poole,  \rt 
navigable  for  larger  vessels.  The  shore  round  Poole 
harbour  is  low,  and  near  where  the  Frome  ftUs  into  it  ihe 
land  is  protected  from  inundation  by  an  embankment. 

From  the  entrance  of  Poole  harbour  a  low  shore  nin> 
southward  nearly  three  miles,  and  then  beoomes  steep  and 
turns  eastward,  forming  Studland  Bay,  the  southern  lmi«t 
of  which  is  Handfast  Point  From  Studland  Bav,  the  coa*t. 
still  for  the  most  part  abrupt,  runs  about  4  miles  south  by 
west  to  Peverel  Point  aud  Durlston  Head,  forming  the  rvo 
small  bays,  Swanage  or  Swanwich  Bay  and  DurUton  Bay 
From  Durlston  Head  a  precipitous  coast  runs  west  hy  aouitt 
5  miles  to  St.  Aldhehn's  or  St.  Alban's  Head  (344  feet  biiih. 
B.>,  and  from  thence  in  an  irregular  line  west  by  north  1 7 
or  18  miles  to  Weymouth  Bav,  forming  several  small  ba>>. 
such  as  Chapman's  Pool,  itimmeridge  Binr,  Worbarrov 
Bay,  Lulworth  Cove,  and  Ringstead  Bay.  Toe  cliib  which 
extend  fh>m  Peverel  Point  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wry - 
mouth  are  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  high  land  which 
forms  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  shore  of  Weymouth  Bay  is  low,  and  extends  2  mjle« 
south  to  the  towns  of  Meloomb  Regis  and  Weymouth :  here 
tne  cliffs  recommence,  and  run  1  mile  south-west  to  Saod*> 
foot  Castle,  from  whence  a  low  shore  extends  2  miles  south 
oy  east  to  JPortland  Castle,  on  the  neninsula  or  Isle  of  IVirl- 
land.  The  loily  coast  of  this  islana  takes  a  circuit  of  3  or  >( 
miles  to  the  Bill  of  Portland,  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  county,  and  from  thence  above  3  mil»  northward  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Cheail  Bank,  which  connects  th^ 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  with  the  main 
land.  The  b^  between  Weymouth  and  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land is  called  Portland  Road. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  in  the 
widest  part  neariy  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  one  continued 
bed  or  rock  of  freestone.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  a 
458  feet  (B.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the  cliffs  on  the 
western  side  are  very  lofty;  those  at  the  Bill  are  not  morv 
than  20  or  30  feet  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  vegetah> 
soil  to  render  the  island  tolerably  productive,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently so  for  the  entire  sustenance  of  the  population,  vb» 
get  inuch  of  their  provisions  fh>m  Weymouth.  Water  is 
plentiful  and  good ;  one  stream  has  sufficient  ▼olume  id 
turn  a  mill.  The  herbage  is  very  fine,  and  affords  pasturaee 
to  a  number  of  sheep,  whose  flesh  is  considered  to  be  excel 
lent  mutton.  In  wet  seasons  the  meadows  produce  a  mm 
crop  of  grass,  but  in  a  dry  spring  it  is  so  mudi  parched  as 
not  to  be  worth  mowing.  The  arable  land  is  mostly  com- 
mon  field ;  what  inclosures  there  are,  are  bounded  by  stfloe 
fences:  wheat,  oats,  peas,  and  a  little  barley  are  grown, 
sainfoin  is  also  cultivated.  The  grain  harvest  is  smaC, 
but  the  corn  is  fine,  and  in  request  for  seed  There  are  tvr? 
few  trees  in  the  island  except  a  few  elms  in  the  soutbers 
part;  and  from  the  scarcitv  of  other  fuel,  the  islanden  are 
obliged  to  use  dried  cow-dung  mixed  with  the  stubhle  c^ 
their  corn,  which  they  gather  for  the  purpose.  (Hvlchms^s 
Dorsetshire,  vol.  iL  p.  354,  2ih1  edit^  Lend,  1796-lbU  • 
The  whole  island  is  included  in  one  parish,  which  oontaiisc«l 
in  1831  a  population  of  2670.  The  islanders  are  a  robu< 
race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hard  labour  of  quarrMuic 
stone,  in  which  a  considerable  number  are  employed :  Iher 
are  not  long-lived,  which  is  ascribed  to  their  firee  use  tf 
ardent  spirits.    (Uutchins's  Dorweishin,)    Thsy 
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ally  engage  in  fishing,  and  some  few  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  handicraft.  The  custom  of  gavelkind 
prevails  here.  The  island  has  one  village,  Chesilton,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Chesil  hank,  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Portland:  there  are  several  hamlets.  There  are  two 
castles ;  one,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  isle,  is  very  antient, 
and  huilt  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  a  number  of 
small  loop-holes,  whence  it  has  been  vulgarly  called  *  Bow 
and  Arrow  Castle :'  it  is  sometimes  called  Rufus*s  Castle. 
The  other  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  built  by 
Henry  VIIL,  and,  in  connexion  with  Sandsfoot  Castle, 
commands  Portland  Road :  a  few  guns  are  still  mounted. 
Near  the  Bill  are  two  lighthouses.  The  quarries  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  Masses  of  rocks  extend  under  water  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  island.  A  dangerous  surf, 
called  '  The  Race  of  Portland,'  extends  from  the  west  of  the 
island  eastward  to  St.  Aldhelm's  Head.  Portland  Road  is 
sheltered  from  the  south-west  wind,  and  affords  good  hold- 
ing ground  at  eight  or  nine  fathoms. 

Leland,  Hollinshed,  and  Camden  agree  in  speaking  of 
Portland  as  having  been  once  separated  ftom  the  main 
land ;  but  it  has  long  been  united  to  it  by  the  Chesil  Bank, 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  extraordinary  ridges  of  pebbles 
in  Europe.  From  its  commencement  at  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land, near  the  village  of  Chesilton,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  it  extends  in  a  remarkably  straight  line  north- 
west for  many  miles,  not  joining  the  shore  at  the  part 
nearest  to  Portland,  but  running  parallel  to  the  coast, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea 
called  'The  Fleet,*  as  far  as  Abbotsbury,  10  miles  from 
Portland:  here  it  unites  with  the  main  land  and  runs 
along  the  shore  nearly  six  miles  further  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cliffs  at  Burton  Castle,  not  far  from  Brid- 
port.  The  breadth  of  the  Chesil  Bank  is  in  some  places 
near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  commonly  much  less.  The 
base  is  formed  of  a  mound  of  blue  clay,  which  is  covered  to 
the  depth  of  four,  five,  or  six  feet,  by  a  coat  of  smooth  round 
pebbles,  chiefly  of  white  calcareous  spar  (these  are  called 
Portland  pebbles),  but  partly  of  quartz,  chert,  jasper,  &c., 
so  loose  that  a  horse's  legs  sink  almost  knee  deep  at  every 
step.  The  bank  slopes  on  the  one  side  toward  the  open  sea, 
and  on  the  other  towud  the  narrow  inlet  intercepted  by  it : 
it  is  highest  at  the  Portland  end,  and  is  there  composed  of 
pebbles  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg ;  but  they  diminisn  in  size 
towards  the  west  so  regularly,  mat  it  is  said  the  smugglers 
who  land  ia  the  night  can  judfe  where  they  are  by  exa- 
mining the  beach ;  at  Abbotsbury  they  are  little  bigger 
than  horse-beans.  Marine  plants  grow  in  patches  along 
the  edge  of  the  bank  by  the  water-side.  The  pebbly  cover- 
ing is  continually  shifting:  a  north-east  wind  sometimes 
clears  away  the  pebbles  in  parts,  leaving  the  blue  clay  ex- 
posed fbut  the  denuded  spaces  are  covered  again  with  pebbles 
by  the  heavy  sea  which  the  south-west  wind  brings  up. 
I  The  Fleet'  receives  the  water  of  several  rivulets,  and  runs 
into  the  open  sea  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  '  Small  Mouth :'  it  is  in  some  places  half'  a 
mile  broad ;  there  are  two  or  three  passages  or  causeways 
over  it.  At  the  north-western  extremity  it  forms  a  '  swan- 
nery,' which  once  consisted  of  7000  swans.  The  Fleet  is 
much  frenuented  by  water-fowl,  among  which  Dr.  Maton 
observed  the  wild  swan.  (Hutchins's  Dorsetshire ;  Smea- 
ton's  Hist,  qf  the  Edystone  Lighthouse;  and  Maton's 
IVestem  Counties.) 

From  Burton  Castle  the  coast,  generally  abrupt  and  fre- 
quently high,  runs  W.N.W.  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
border  of  l^vonshire :  the  cliffs  in  this  part  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fossils  which  they  contain. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  including  the 
circuit  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  may  be  estimated  at  above 
7d  miles. 

What  is  sometimes  called '  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,'  being 
really  a  part  of  the  main  land,  is  not  noticed  here ;  it  com- 
prehends the  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Frome  and 
Poole  Harbour  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 

Surface^  Hydrography^  Communications. — ^The  surfiice 
of  this  county  is  for  the  most  part  uneven.  The  principal 
elevations  are  the  chalk  downs,  which,  entering  Dorsetshire 
from  Wiltshire  on  the  northern  side  of  Cranboume  Chase, 
two  or  three  miles  south-east  of  Shaftesbury,  turn  to  the 
south,  and  run  to  the  valley  ofthe  Stour,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blan^rd.  In  this  range  of  downs,  some  parts  of 
which  are  covered  with  wood,  are  Melbury  Down,  Ashmore 
Down,  Fontmell  Down,  Iweme  Free  Down,  Busby  Down, 


Preston  Down,  Main  Down,  Gunville  Down,  PimperiM 
Down,  Stowerpaine  Down,  Furze  ^own,  Camp  Down,  and 
Mill   Down,  with  the  outlying  eminences  Hod  Hill  and 
Hamilton  Hill.     From  the  valley  of  the  Stour  the  chalk 
downs  run  nearly  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaminster, 
and  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  whose  drain- 
age is  received  by  Poole  Harbour.    In  this  part  we  have 
Okeford  Hill,  Bell  Hill,  White  Hill  (between  the  last  two 
is  Bulbarrow.  927  h.  hi^'h)  (A.),   Great  Ball,  Little  Ball, 
Revels  Hill,  Dogberry  Hill,  High  Stoy,  891  ft.  (A.),  High- 
combe  Hill,  Row  Hill,  East  Hill,  West  Hill.  Evershot, 
Rampisham,  Corscombe,  and  Beaminster  Downs,  White- 
sheet  Hill,  and  Horn  Hill.    The  foregoing  eminences  be- 
long to  the  range  of  the  '  North  Downs,'  and  lie  along  the 
northern  escarpment  of  that  range.    The  hills  near  Bea- 
minster form,  with  the  exception  of  some  outlying  masses, 
the  western  extremity  of  the  great  chalk  formation.    The 
chalk  hills  from  Beaminster  run  south-east  or  east,  and 
form  '  the  South  Downs,'  the  highest  points  in  which  are 
along  the  southern  escarpment.    The  hills  gradually  ap- 
proach the  coast  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Melcombe 
Regis.     In  this  range  we  have  Hackthorn  Hill,  Chilliome 
Down,   Eggardon,  where   is  an  old  entrenchment,  Chil- 
combe  Hill,  Little  Bredy  Down,  Black  Down,  817  ft  (A.), 
Whaddon  Down,  Ridgeway  Down,  and  Bincombe  Down 
(if  these  be  not  two  names  for  the  same),  Came  Down, 
Moignes  or  Maine  Down,  Holworth  Down,  and  Chaldon 
Down.     From  Lulworth  the  chalk  hills  run  eastward  to 
Handfost  Point,  the  headland  which  separates  Studland 
and  Swanage  Bays.    In  this  part  of  the  range  are  Purbeck 
Hill,  Knowl  or  Norden  Hill,  west  of  Orfe  Castle,  369  ft. 
(B.),  Corfe  Castle  Hill,  207  ft.  (B.),  Chollow  Hill,  east  of 
Corfe  Castle,  390  ft.  (B.),  Nine  Barrow  Down,  625  ft.  (B.), 
or  642  ft.  (O.),  and  Ballard  Down. 

Pillesdon  Pen,  west  of  Beaminster,  which  is  934  ft.  hi^h 
(O.),  is  the  highest  point  in  the  county,  and  belongs  to  the 
green  sand  formation.  Swyre  Hill,  on  the  coast,  near 
Kimmeridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  is  669  ft.  high.  (B.) 
For  the  above  elevations  we  have  given  our  authorities :  O. 
the  Ordnance  Survey ;  A.  Arrowsmith's  *  Map  of  England 
and  Wales ;'  and  B.  Dr.  Berger  in  *  Geol.  Trans.'  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

The  Stour,  the  chief  river  of  Dorsetshire,  rises  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  Stourhead  Park,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
and  running  south-by-east,  enters  Dorsetshire  between  3 
and  4  miles  from  its  source.  After  flowing  about  4  miles 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  it  receives  the  Shreen  Water 
from  the  north,  and  soon  after  the  Lidden  River  from  the 
north-east.  It  then  flows  in  a  very  winding  channel,  south- 
south-east,  for  8  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  ^le,  which 
comes  from  the  neighboiurhood  of  Wincanton,  in  Somerset- 
shire. From  the  junction  of  the  Cale  the  Stour  flows  south 
about  3  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Lidden,  and  thence 
winds  to  the  east  past  the  town  of  Sturminster  Newton,  and 
through  a  depression  in  the  range  of  the  North  Downs,  and 
passes  in  a  south-east  course  to  the  town  of  Blandford 
Forum,  after  which  it  flows  south-east  for  20  miles  to  the 
villajge  of  Corfe  Mullen ;  and  from  thence  4  miles  east  to 
the  junction  of  the  Allen,  which  flows  from  the  north  near 
Cranbourne.  After  it  receives  the  Allen  the  Stour  flows 
east-south-east  6  or  7  miles  into  Hampshire,  after  entering 
which  it  receives  a  considerable  stream,  16  or  18  miles  long, 
from  Cranbourne;  and  about  4  miles  lower  it  joins  the 
Avon  near  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Stour  is  nearly  65  miles,  for  40  of  which,  viz.  up  to 
Sturminster  Newton,  it  is  navigable. 

The  river  Yeo,  Ive  or  Ivel,  is  formed  by  two  brooks,  one 
rising  in  Somersetshire,  and  one  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
uniting  near  Milbourne  Port  (Somersetshire),  and  flowing 
south-west,  enter  Dorsetshire  between  Milbourne  Port  and 
Sherboume,  about  three  miles  from  their  respective  sources. 
The  Yeo  then  flows  first  west-south-west,  then  west-north- 
west for  about  seven  miles,  when  it  again  touches  the  border 
of  Somersetshire,  along  which  it  winds  for  about  three 
miles,  and  then  entering  Somersetshire  flows  north-west 
into  the  Farret.  The  Stour  and  the  Yeo  carry  off  the 
drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  north  of 
the  North  Downs. 

The  North  and  South  Downs  inclose  the  basin  of  the 
two  rivers  Piddle  or  Trent  and  Frome,  which  unite  in 
Poole  Harbour  below  Wareham,  and  from  their  situation 
with  respect  to  that  town  are  respectively  called  Wareham 
North  and  Wareham  South  river.  The  Piddle  rises  in  the 
village  of  Alton  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  North 
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Downs,  and  Aoitb  louth  and  aouth-east  put  Piddletrenthide 
and  Piddlebinton  to  Piddletown.  From  Piddletown  it  Kas  a 

feneral  east-south-east  course  to  its  ontranoe  into  Poole 
laibour.  Its  whole  course  is  about  twenty-two  miles ;  or, 
if  we  add  seren  or  eight  for  the  length  of  the  low  water 
channel  through  the  Kstuary  of  Poole  Harbour,  30  miles. 

The  Frome  rises  on  the  Downs  near  Corscombe,  north- 
east of  Beaminster,  and  Hows  south-east.  At  Maiden  New- 
Ion  it  receives  a  stream  from  the  Downs  near  Beaminster. 
From  Maiden  Nevrton  the  Frome  tlows  south-east  eight 
miles  to  Dorchester.  From  Dorchester  the  Frome  flows 
east  nearly  twenty  miles  into  Poole  Harbour,  just  upon  en- 
tetin^  which  it  unites  with  the  Piddle,  and  has  the  same 
low  water  channel  as  that  river :  its  whole  length  is  about 
thirty- five  miles,  or,  including  the  channel  through  Poole 
Hnrbour,  forty-two  or  forty-tliree  miles.  For  a  considerable 
rnrt  of  their  course  both  the  Frome  and  the  Piddle  flow 
throitp;h  low  meadows ;  the  channel  of  each  is  repeatedly 
divided  and  reunited.  They  are  not  navigable,  at  least 
ab  :vo  Wareham. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the 
Bri  dy,  the  Brit,  the  Char,  and  the  Axe,  which  last  rathor 
belungs  to  Devonshire.  The  Bredy  flows  westward  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  Little  Bredy  into  the  sea,  near  Burton 
Bmdstock,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Chesil  Bank. 
The  lirii  rises  near  Beaminster  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  chalk  hills,  near  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Downs,  and  flows  south  about  nine  miles  into  the  sea  below 
Bridport:  the  mouth  of  it  forms  Bridport  Harbour.  The 
Char  is  about  as  long  as  the  Brit ;  it  rises  near  Pillesdon  Pen, 
and  flows  south  and  south-west  into  the  sea  at  Charmouth : 
it  receives  many  brooks.  The  Axe  rises  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
flows  for  some  miles  along  the  border  of  the  county. 

Dorsetshire  has  no  canals.  The  Dwset  and  Somerset 
canal,  for  which  acts  were  obtained  in  1796  and  1803,  but 
which  was  never  executed,  was  to  have  entered  the  county 
near  Stalbridge,  and  to  have  followed  the  vallev  of  the  Stour 
till  it  opened  into  that  river  above  Blandford  Forum.  The 
intended  English  and  Bristol  Channels'  shin  canal  was  to 
cross  the  western  extremity  of  the  county.  There  is  a  short 
railway  from  the  clay  pits  at  Norden,  near  Corfe  Castle,  to 
the  Quay  on^  Middlebero  Channel,  Poole  Harbour. 

The  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and  Exeter  mail-road  crosses 
the  county  in  nearly  its  whole  extent.  It  enters  it  near 
Woodyates*  Inn,  between  Salisbury  and  Blandford,  and  runs 
souih-west  through  the  latter  town,  Winterbourne  Whit- 
church, Milbourne  St.  Andrew,  and  Piddletown  to  Dorches- 
ter ;  and  from  thence  west  bv  Winterbourne  Abbas,  Brid- 
port, Chidcock,  and  Charmoutn  to  Axminster  in  Devonshire. 
The  Exeter  mail-road  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
entering  it  near  Shaftesbury,  and  running  thence  sometimes 
in  Somersetshire  and  sometimes  in  Dorsetshire,  by  Sher- 
bouriie  to  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire.  It  just  crosses  the 
western  extremity,  and  the  detached  portion  of  the  county 
between  Chard  and  Honiton.  The  Falmouth,  Devonport, 
and  Exeter  mail-road  also  just  crosses  the  western  part  of 
the  county.  The  Southampton  and  Poole  mail-road  enters 
the  county  beyond  Ringwood,  and  runs  by  Wimbourne  Min- 
ster to  Poole.  Roads  run  ttom  Dorchester  to  Weymouth, 
to  Wareham,  Corfb  Castle  and  Swanage,  to  Beaminster  and 
Crewkeme,  and  to  Sherbourne ;  from  Shaftesbury  to  Sher- 
bourne,  to  Sturminster  Newton,  and  to  Blandford,  and  ftom 
Blandfbrd  to  Wimbourne. 

Geological  character. — ^The  direction  of  the  chalk-hills, 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
eeoloj^ical  structure  of  Dorsetshire.  The  North  and  South 
Downs,  which  respectively  extend  westwards  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and 
unite  at  their  western  extremity  near  Beaminster,  inclose 
a  basin,  '  the  Trough  of  Poole,*  in  which  we  have  the  forma- 
tions superior  to  the  chalk ;  beyond  or  without  this  basin 
we  have  the  formations  which  underlie  the  chalk. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  as  far  as  Cranbourne,  Chal- 
bury  and  Wiml>oume  Minster,  and  the  Trough  of  Puole 
(bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Wimbourne  by 
Bcre  Regis  and  Tolpiddle  to  Stinsford  near  Dorchebter,  its 
western  extremity,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Broad  Mayne  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  South  Downs 
to  Studland  bay)  are  occupied  by  the  plaint ic  clay.  The  un- 
dulations of  the  surface  occupied  by  this  formation  are  con- 
siderable. Potters'  clay  in  beds  of  varioiui  thickness  and  at 
different  depths  alternates  with  loose  sand  in  this  forma- 
tion in  the  Trough  of  Poole.  It  is  sent  to  Staffordshire,  where 


it  is  mixed  with  ground  flints  and  employed  in  thm 
kinds  of  pottery.    Beneath  the  potters'  clay  lies  a  inam  of 
very  friable  earthy  brown  coal,  which  crumblaa  when  put 
into  water,  burns  with  a  weak  flame,  emitting  a  particular 
and  rather  bituminous  smell,  somewhat  like  Bovey  coal 
An  extensive  horizontal  bed  of  pipeclay  skirts  tb«   dmt- 
them  declivity  of  the  South  Downs,  and  it  contauis  * 
bed  of  coal  exactly  resembling  that  of  AAura  Bay  in  the  Uk- 
of  Wight ;  clay  of  the  same  bed,  but  not  of  eoual  qualut 
may  l^  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Trough  ot  Poole .  i(  i* 
quarried  extensively  near  the  town  of  Poole,  where  cU>  :  - 
fire-bricks  is  also  dug.    Near  Handfost  Point  ibe  aatid 
this  formation  passes  into  sandstone.    The  plastic  cU}   •• 
found  capping  one  or  two  hills  south-west  of  Dorchester. 

The  coalk  formation  bounds  the  plastic  day.     In  Um 
North  Downs  the  chalk  occupies  a  breadth  of  nearly  u  \ 
miles,  viz.,  from  Shaftesbury  to  Cranbourne  and  along  t:- 
valley  of  the  Stour  from  above  Blandford  to  Wimbif*^: 
Minster:  at  its  western  extremity  the  formation    is   m. 
broader,  extending  about  eighteen  miles  from  beyond  B-  > 
minster  to  Stinsford  near  Dorchester.    On  the  southern  ti .. 
of  the  Trough  of  Poole  it  becomes  much  narrower,  ican>* 
averaging  two  miles  in  breadth.    The  cliffs  along  the  ^u  . 
coast  are  partly  chalk:  the  atrata  aie  in  some  place*  citn*  . 
and  occasionally  vertical.  The  valleys,  drained  by  the  i*{>| « 
part  of  the  Frome  and  its  tributaries,  are  occupied  h\  ; '. 
green  sand,  so  that  the  mass  of  the  ohalk-hills  about  Bt. 
minster  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  formation. 

The  remainder  of  our  geological  notice  must  be  amiv 
in  two  parts :  the  first  referring  to  the  district  south  of  > 
chalk  range  and  extending  to  the  coast:  the  second  referr  :.. 
to  the  district  west  and  north-west  of  the  same  range.     \\ . 
shall  first  speak  of  the  southern  districts. 

The  chalk  marie,  green  sand,  weald  clay,  and  iron  sk 
skirt  the  chalk  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named  th« 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  extend  along  the  coast  betwc 
the  chalk  and  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  limeslone  neit  .i 
be  noticed,  llie  iron  sand  near  Lulworth  contains  tmp« ;  • 
feet  beds  of  wood-coal.  The  weald  olay  ia  not  found  at :  : 
the  coast  west  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

The  Purbeck  strata,  belonging  to  the  upper  series  ul  il.  • 
Oolitic  formation,  consist  of  argillaceous  limestone  alu-- 
nating  with  schistose  marie :  they  crop  out  from  under  1 1  > 
iron  sand  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.    A  variety  of  the  Purbe  ; 
stone,  known  as  Purbeck  marble,  was  formerly  much  u» 
for  columns  and  ornaments  in   our  cathedrals  and  «.: 
churches,  but  is  now  out  of  use.    The  thickaoMof  the  Pi.i 
beck  beds  is  estimated  at  890  feet    Tlie  PortUnd  Ouii.t 
another  member  of  the  same  series,  which  succeeds  i: 
Purbeck  stone,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  lale  of  P .: 
beck  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Portland.    It  consists  •  i  ; 
number  of  beds  of  a  yellowish  white  calcareous  freesuu:.- 
generally  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  siliceous  sar'l 
But  the  different  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  often  van   .. 
their  characters,  nor  are  the  same  beds  of  an  uniform  rh* 
racter  in  different  localities.    The  varieties  of  this  foni  « 
tion  afford  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  used  for  architect, 
ral  purposes  in  London. 

The  Portland  stone  came  into  repute  in  the  timt* 
James  I.,  who  used  it  by  the  advice  of  his  arehitects  in  r« 
building  the  banquetiug-house  at  Whitehall.     Afler  u. 
great  fire  of  London,  a.d.  1666,  vast  quantities  of  this  m. 
were  used  in  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  and  other  public  ediii(-\  - 
A  considerable  portion  of  Westminster  Bridge  and   .. 
whole  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  are  built  of  it.    The  quarr  ' 

are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  his  *  Narrau^e  of  t^. 
Building,  &c.,  of  the  Edystone  Lighthouse :' 

*  The  first  thing  that  excited  my  curiosity  was  the  \t" 
subject  I  came  upon  ;  that  is,  the  quarries  from  whence  t. . 
stone  sent  from  Portland  is  produced.    The  upper  aurtb  -« 
of  the  island  I  found  was  totally  flat,  but  elevated  abo^et. 
sea,  according  to  the  estinuition  of  my  eye,  at  least  «.• 
feet.*    The  stratum  of  stone,  that  is  wrought  for  sale,  u&'<k 
nearly  parallel  with  the  upper  siufaoe  of  the  inland,  aa. 
with  not  much  cover  of  earth  or  rubbish  upon  it.    There  art 
several  beds  of  stone,  lying  in  contigtiity  one  above  another, 
varying  in  thickness  in  general  from  two  to  four  feet,  an . 
upwarci.    Those  which  are  usually  called  the  mercbaniaUc 
beds  (on  account  of  the  blocks  for  sale  being  produced  tberr- 
from)  are  universally  covered  with  a  stratum  called  the  es{K 
which  is  formed  entirely  of  a  canaries  of  petrified  scft  abcli.« 
of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  but  m  genend  se  distiaei  and 
•  The  higbett  point  m  wt  baTO  titm  to  Beeh  k<|hif  ttea  ite. 
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sep&rate  in  their  forms  that  to  the  eurioua  naturalist  their 
species  seem  very  easy  to  be  made  out ;  but  as  they,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  retain  their  respective  figures  (though 
in  some  places  more,  in  some  less),  spaces  or  cavities  are  left 
between  them,  which  consequently  very  much  diminish  the 
coherence  of  the  mass ;  but  vet  the  cementing  principle  is  so 
strong  that  the  whole  together  is  considerably  harder  than 
the  merchantable  beds ;  and  indeed  so  hard  tnat,  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  easily  as  possible,  it  is  generally  blasted  off  with  gun- 
powder. Were  it  not  for  these  cavities  the  capstone  would 
not  readily  be  worked  with  tools ;  or,  at  least,  it  would  not 
be  worth  working  at  a  place  where  there  is  so  great  a  plenty 
of  stone  of  abetter  quality ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
it  in  the  course  of  working  the  better  kind  of  stone,  though 
by  fhr  the  greatest  proportion  is  blasted  into  fragments,  yet 
for  the  buildmgs  in  the  island  the  capstone  is  in  general 
use,  and  also  for  the  piers  and  quay  walls  of  Weymouth  har- 
bour; as  also  in  the  pier  for  shipping  stone  at  Portland 
blocks  are  used  from  the  cap ;  and  indeed  were  it  not  for 
the  expense  of  freight  (which  is  the  same  as  upon  those  d^ 
the  best  quality)  for  various  rough  purposes  under  water,  &c., 
the  cap  would  make  quite  as  good  and  durable  work  as  the 
merchantable  blocks. 

*  When  the  merchantable  beds  are  thus  cleared  of  the  eap, 
the  quarry-men  proceed  to  cross-cut  the  large  flats,  which 
are  laid  bare  witli  wedges  in  the  way  I  have  described  as  to 
the  moorstone:  only  the  wedges  are  not  so  numerous,  nor 
di)Os  Portland  stone  split  so  evenly  as  granite ;  and  frequently 
in  the  splitting  as  well  as  other  working  of  this  stone,  oys- 
ters and  other  fossil  shells  are  discovered  in  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  merchantable  stone.  The  beds  being  thus 
cut  into  distinct  lumps,  the  quarry-man,  with  a  tool  called  a 
kevel,  which  is  at  one  end  a  hammer  and  at  the  other  an 
axe,  whose  edge  is  so  short  or  narrow  that  it  approaches 
towards  the  shape  of  a  pick,  by  a  repetition  of  sturdy  blows 
soon  reduces  a  piece  of  stone  with  his  eye  to  the  largest 
square  figure  which  it  will  admit,  and  blocks  are  thus 
formed  from  half  a  ton  to  six  or  eight  tons*  weight,  or  up- 
wards, if  particularly  bespoke.' 

The  strata  of  stone  of  all  kinds  on  the  east  side  of  Port- 
land have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  93  feet,  on  the  west 
side  of  1 1 2  feet.  The  '  cap'  is  at  present  only  burnt  for  lime. 
The  Kimmeridge  clay,  a  blue  slaty  or  grejrish  yellow  clay 
which  also  belongs  to  the  upper  Oolitic  series  underlies  the 
Portland  stone:  it  sometimes  contains  beds  of  a  highly 
bituminous  shale,  which  from  their  being  found  near  Kim- 
meridge in  the  Isle  of  Purbeek,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Kmiroeridg-e  coal,  and  have  given  to  the  whole  fbrmation 
tho  name  of  Kimmeridge  clay.  Tlie  shale  burns  with  a 
>c\lo\vish  ll&me,  giving  out  a  sulphureous  smell.  The 
thickness  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  esthnated  at  600  or  700 
feet.  It  fbrms  the  base  of  the  Portland  Oolite  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  and  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  for- 
mations is  elevated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  for  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coasts  of  the  island  are  here 
formed  by  a  sloping  bank  of  Kimmeridge  clay,  surmounted 
by  an  abrupt  e&carpment  of  Oolite.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  island  by  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  the  south  the 
line  of  junction  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Towards  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeek 
where  the  chalk  downs  approach  the  sea,  and  are  skirted 
only  by  a  very  narrow  belt  occupied  by  the  iron  sand,  and 
beyond  that  seaward,  by  the  Portland  Oolite,  the  sea  has 
formed  several  singular  coves,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are 
lofty  headlands  of  Oolite;  while  the  cove  or  basin  is  exca- 
vated inland  as  far  as  the  chalk.  The  precipitous  sides  of 
these  basins  exhibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  forma- 
tions between  the  chalk  and  the  Oolite. 

Westward  of  the  coves  just  described,  extending  from 
Weymouth  bay  towards  the  river  Brit,  occurs  what  is  termed 
by  Geologints  '  a  saddle,'  a  double  series  of  formations.  After 
the  green  sand,  Purbeek,  and  Portland  beds,  and  Kimme- 
ridge clay  have  successively  cropped  out  from  beneath  the 
chalk,  the  coral  rag  and  Oxford  clay,  members  of  the  mid- 
dle series  of  Oolites  rise  to  the  surface  in  succession,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  Forest  Marble  and  the  Great  Oolite,  which 
belong  to  the  lowest  series  of  the  Oolitic  formations.  To 
the  southward  of  the  Great  Oolite  and  Forest  Marble  the 
^uperior  strata  re-appear  in  reverse  order  of  succession ;  the 
Oxford  day,  then  the  coral  rag,  and  then  the  Kimmeridge 
clay,  which  runs  down  to  the  shore  at  Wevmouth,  and  rises 
^gain  firom  the  sea  in  the  Isle  of  Portlan<t  where  it  appears 
<»PPed  withihe  PortlMid  Oolite. 


In  the  north-western  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  the 
chalk  fbrmation  is  succeeded  by  the  green  sand,  which  crops 
out  from  beneath  it,  and  skirts  the  northern  side  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  North  Downs.  The  green  sand 
forms  the  outlying  masses  of  Pillesdon  and  Lewston  hills, 
and  of  others  yet  farther  west  along  the  border  of  Dorset- 
shire and  in  the  county  of  Devon.  [DxTONSHiRX.]  Neither 
the  iron  sand  nor  the  weald  clay,  nor  so  &r  as  we  are  aware, 
the  chalk  marie,  appears  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
county. 

West  of  Shaftesbury  extends  a  bed  of  Kimmeridge  clay 
which  crops  out  f^om  und»  the  green  sand :  west  of  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  is  a  range  of  coral  rag  hills ;  and  still 
furthef  west  occur  the  Oxford  clay,  and  the  Great  Oolite. 
All  these  formations  are  overlaid  by  the  westward  extension 
of  the  chalk  and  green  sand  firom  the  valley  of  tbe  Stour  to 
Beaminster;  but  some  of  them  re-appear  in  the  clifEs 
which  line  the  coast  westward  of  the  Chesil  Bank. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
lowest  members  of  the  Oolitic  series  and  by  the  Lias.  The 
Une  of  junction  of  these  fbrmations  extends  nearly  north 
and  south  firom  Dminster  in  Somersetshire  to  the  sea.  In- 
sulated masses  of  green  sand  fluently  cover  both  the 
Oolites  and  the  Das,  and  render  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
line  of  junction.  The  detached  part  of  the  county  which 
is  enclosed  within  Devonshire  is  partly  occupied  by  the  red 
marie  foundation. 

Agriculture, — ^The  climate  of  Dorsetshire,  though  mild 
and  healthy,  is  not  so  warm  as  its  geographical  situa- 
tion would  lead  us  to  expeot ;  a  circumstanee  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  bareness  of  its  chalk  hills,  there 
being  little  or  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds 
that  sweep  over  them.  The  air  is  keen  and  braeing, 
rather  than  soft  and  warm.  In  the  valleys,  the  climate 
resembles  that  of  the  vaUeys  of  Devonshire,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  very  similar.  It  appears  from  Diomesday  Book 
that  there  were  vineyards  at  that  time  in  several  parts 
of  this  county.  At  present  the  harvest  is  not  in  general 
earlier  than  in  the  midland  counties :  and  although  snow 
seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground,  the  land  is  not  fit  for 
sowing  in  spring  sooner  tnan  in  many  parts  of  England 
where  the  winters  are  more  severe. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  this  county  is  similar  to  that  of  Bagshot  Heath,  and 
not  more  fertile,  being  a  loose  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  por- 
tion of  ferruginous  loam.  The  whole  surmce  of  the  county 
consists  chielty  of  this  loose  sand  and  gravel,  clay  and  chalk. 
The  most  fertile  spots  are  those  where  all  the  three  have 
been  mixed  in  the  valleys  by  the  rivulets  which  run  down 
the  hills  canying  the  soil  with  them.  The  poor  sandy  soil 
ocenpies  that  part  of  the  county  which  joins  Hampshire. 
In  the  centre  and  towards  Wiltshire  lies  the  chalk ;  and 
along  the  coast,  over  a  more  solid  chalky  rock,  is  a  stratum 
of  clay,  which  likewise  covers  the  western  part  towards 
Devonshire,  and  the  northern  towards  Somersetshire. 

The  fbllowing  division  of  the  soils  is  given  in  the  '  Agri- 
cultural Report  of  the  County,'  by  Stevenson: — 

Chalk       ....     160,759  Acres. 
Sand    ....  85,157 

Loam       ....       37,746 
Gravel  .  .  .  59,894 

Miscellaneous  .         .         .       13,427 
Stone  Brash  .         .  29,700 

Qay         ....     117,331 


>» 


ti 


f« 


»» 


Total  .  .         504,014 

Exclusive  of  rivers,  towns,  roads.  Sec 

The  chalk  hills  to  the  west  of  Dorchester,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  vale  of  Blackmore,  are  of  considerable 
elevation,  and  contain  several  narrow  vales  and  deep  hollows. 
The  soil  on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  chalk  district 
is  a  thin  loam  over  a  rubbly  chalk  mixed  with  stones  which 
lies  on  the  solid  chalk.  It  is  most  advantageous  to  let  this 
soil  remain  as  sheep-walk,  the  pastiure  being  fine  and  short 
as  in  other  downs.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  of  Blackmore 
are  some  extremely  fertile  meadows  watered  by  the  river 
Stour.  The  hills  which  look  down  upon  this  valley  are 
high  and  bare ;  but  the  lower  sides  are  beautifully  varied 
with  woods  and  fields. 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  the  county  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  pasture ;  and  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  fbeding  of  cattle 
than  to  the  raising  of  com.    The  implements  of  husbandiy 
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are  Bimilar  to  those  in  use  in  Devonshire.  The  wheel-  | 
ploughs  are  preferred  in  stilT  and  stony  soils ;  and  it  is  usual 
to  put  three  horses  hefore  ihem«  two  abreast,  and  the  third 
before  the  near  horse ;  so  that  the  furrow  being  turned  to 
the  right,  two  horses  walk  on  the  unploughed  ground,  and 
one  in  the  furrow ;  tbev  are  driven  by  a  lad.  Improved 
plouffhs  have  been  introduced ;  but  the  majority  of  formers 
are  slow  in  relinquishing  the  instruments  which  they  have 
been  early  accustomed  to.  The  nine-«hare  plough,  or  sca- 
rifier, has  been  found  very  useful  in  the  light  soils,  and 
saves  much  time  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  seed,  as  it 
goes  over  a  great  width  and  saves  a  ploughing. 

On  the  larger  farms  the  farm-houses  are  old  buildings 
of,  and  covered  with  stone  tiles;  in  the  smaller  they 
arc  roostlv  thatched  with  reed.  Many  cottages  are  built 
with  mud  walls  composed  of  rood  scrapings,  chalk,  and 
straw.  The  foundation  is  of  stone  or  brick,  and  on  this 
the  mud  wall  is  built  in  regular  layers,  each  of  which  is 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  before  another  is  put  over  it. 
Garden  walls  are  frequently  built  of  these  cheap  materials, 
their  top  being  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  small  roof 
of  thatch,  which  extends  a  few  inches  over  each  side.  The 
farms  are  large,  many  having  been  laid  together,  in  pros- 
perous times,  at  the  desire  ot  the  richer  farmers,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  landlords,  who  found  that  the  repairs 
on  one  large  set  of  buildings  are  less  than  on  many  small 
ones. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  greatly.  In  the  poor  sands  it  is 
as  low  as  1 0«.  or  12«.  per  acre ;  in  the  richer  grass  lands  it 
is  from  30«.  to  AOs. ;  some  water-meadows  let  as  high  as 
60«.  or  more.  On  the  whole,  the  average  rent  of  grass 
land  is  about  20«.,  of  old  meadow  about  30«.,  the  tenant 
paying  the  tithes,  which  seldom  exceed  5;.  per  acre. 

The  old  method  of  managing  arable  land,  which  is  still 
followed  by  many  farmers,  was  to  fallow  every  fourth  year 
on  the  clays,  and  then  take  two  or  even  three  crops  of  corn 
in  succession.  Where  clover  or  grasses  are  cultivated,  they 
are  put  in  with  the  second  crop,  and  consequently  the  land 
is  not  in  a  clean  state.  The  most  common  rotation  on  the 
rich  loams  in  the  vale  of  Blackmore  is :  summer  fallow — 
wheat— barley  with  grass  seeds,  which  continue  two  or  three 
years,  and  are  then  broken  up  a<^ain  after  the  hay  has  been 
made,  when  a  kind  of  bastara  fallow  succeeds,  consisting  of 
three  ploughings,  and  the  land  is  tolerably  prepared  for 
wheat ;  but  it  is  not  clean  enough  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  a  repetition  of  the  summer  &Uow  every  sixth  year  at  least. 
There  is  a  practice  with  some  farmers  which  deserves  notice, 
as  it  is  a  step  towards  the  system  of  double  crops,  by  which 
tlie  Flemish  culture  is  renllered  so  much  more  productive 
than  most  other.  It  is  as  follows :  the  clover  or  grass  of  the 
second  year  is  fed  off  early  by  sheep;  the  land  is  then 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  rape  and  spring  tares,  which 
give  an  abundant  produce  in  autumn,  on  which  the  sheep 
are  folded,  and  the  land  is  thus  well  prepared  for  wheat 
The  time  of  sowing  is  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June.  A  bushel  of  vetches  and  two  quarts  of  rape-seed 
are  the  quantities  sown  on  an  acre.  The  crop  is  fed  off  by 
Michaelmas. 

Ou  the  light  chalky  soils  turnips  have  been  very  gene- 
rally introduced,  although  they  are  not  yet  every  where 
cult\'ated  in  the  best  manner. 

The  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  the  dry  chalky  soils  has 
bf^n  a  great  advantage,  as  it  produces  a  rich  fodder,  re- 
quin-s  little  manure,  and  lasts  many  years.  In  this  soil  the 
M  tie  it  19  generally  sown  after  clover  which  has  stood  one  or 
tu.j  )ears,  but  iM>roetimes  also  after  turnips  or  rape  fed  off. 
'J  he  luldini^uf  I  he  land  saves  manure,  and  the  vicinity  of 
ftheep  duwns  gives  an  opportunity  of  having  large  folds  and 
repeating  the  folding  often,  both  before  and  after  sowing 
the  aeed.  The  tread  of  the  sheep  consolidates  loose  soils 
better  than  the  heaviest  roller.  The  ploughing  in  the 
chalky  soils  is  generally  very  shallow,  because  they  say 
that  the  couch  is  thus  more  easily  kept  down ;  but  those 
who  plough  as  deep  as  the  subsoil  will  permit  find  that 
tbeu*  crops  are  more  certain,  especially  in  dry  summers; 
and  tlie  couch  is  best  eradicatea  by  careful  hand-picking 
-A r^^  ploughing. 

IS  sown  sometimes  in  the  light  soils  as  soon  as 
and  before  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  is  ripe. 
tity  sown  is  usually  three  bushels,  and  is  increased 
own  later.  In  the  heavier  loams  the  wheat  is 
r,  sometiinea  not  much  before  Christmas ;  in  that 
*M  more  is  required  to  allow  for  the  grains  that 


perish,  or  are  eaten  by  the  birds,  who  are  th«n  more  aim 
after  their  food.  The  early  sown  wheat  is  thought  ir»orr 
subject  to  mildew.  The  seed  is  usually  steeped  and  limoi. 
When  it  is  sown  very  early  this  precaution  is  flrequent^* 
omitted.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  is  from  17  to  .^ 
bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  here  a  more  important  crop  than  wheat.     It:* 
sown  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.   7  ^ 
earliest  sown  is  generally  the  best    The  produce  a verTu»-« 
30  bushels  per  acre.    Oats  are  sown  on  the  hetvier  a:.* 
moister  soils,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre.     Tlir 
think  that  the  straw  is  better  fodder  where  the  uatA  ar« 
sown  thick,   but  they  perhaps   forget  that  the   heav:. «: 
grain  is  produced  by  sowing  thin  or  drilling  wide.     Beai.s 
are  planted  or  drilled  in  rows  from  18  to  24  inches  distant 
In  the  rich  loams  of  the  vale  the  produce  is  consideraliU- 
from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  often  more.    Turn:}  • 
are  generally  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  three  pouu^i* 
of  seed  per  acre ;  this  gives  an  abundance  of  plants^  whi  h 
are  thinned  out  by  the  noe. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  tli** 
rich  loams  about  Bridport,  Beaminster,  Abbotsbury,  &«-. : 
they  are  planted  in  rows,  or  the  sets  are  dropped  in  e\  t  rv 
third  furrow  after  the  plough.  They  are  horse-boed,  aiia 
moulded  up  by  a  double  mould-board  plough :  24  busbf  .• 

Slanted  on  an  acre  often  produce  360.    llie  beginniug  ^f 
lay  is  the  usual  time  of  planting. 

Sainfoin  is  sown  with  a  spring;  crop :  four  bushels  of  >e»-d 
are  required  for  an  acre.  It  is  cut  before  the  blossom  .« 
fully  expanded  and  made  into  hay,  which  is  excellent  fudiL-r 
for  sheep  in  winter.  After  several  years,  when  it  begins  tu 
^o  off,  it  is  ploughed  up,  and  the  land  sown  with  oats.  1: 
IS  often  advantageous  to  pare  and  burn  the  land  after  vau 
foin ;  but  as  this  practice  is  generally  forbidden  in  lea.-«  -« 
however  advantageous  it  may  be  occasionally,  a  metho«^  .• 
adopted  which  equally  destroys  the  vegetable  matter  witii>  v.  • 
burning  the  soil.  This  is  to  rib  the  land ;  that  is,  to  ploi.^ ; 
furrows  with  intervals,  and  do  this  again  across  the  tr*- 
ribs;  the  sods  are  thus  cut  in  squares,  and  the  harn»v. 
passing  over  them  leave  the  roots  in  the  form  of  matt^il 
tufts,  which  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  to  enruh  t:><- 
ground.  A  regular  paring  and  burning  would  be  nun  . 
better,  both  for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Saiiifo.i. 
does  not  produce  much  the  first  year  after  it  is  sown«  9i»i 
consequently  many  farmers  sow  hop-clover  with  it,  vb.ca 
being  an  annual  gives  a  produce  the  first  year,  and  fills  i  h 
intervals  of  the  sainfoin,  which  is  in  perfection  the  kecoi.il 
The  land  which  has  borne  sainfoin  for  some  years  is  n  a 
sown  again  with  the  same  crop  till  after  an  interval  uf  ;  r 
or  1 2  years  at  least 

Hemp  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  richeat  »  .X 
which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand,  and  art- 
too  light  for  beans.    The  land  is  prepared  by  plooffhiUj;  . 
three  times;   first,  before  winter,  when  it  is  nchly  dun::t«i 
and  next  in  spring,  when  it  is  well  harrowed.    Tlie  dir,.  • 
tion  of  this  second  ploughing  is  across  the  former  forruv  ^ 
whenever  it  can  conveniently  be  done.  The  third  plou  jh  .  : 
is  in  May,  when  the  ground  is  laid  as  level  and  amooui    • 
possible  by  means  of  the  heavy  hoe  or  hack.    Two  bu^r.r.^ 
of  seed  are  then  sown  evenly  over  it,  and  shghtly  harroi.. 
in.     A  slight  roHing  of  the  ground,  if  it  is  very  h<^ 
finishes    the  operation.      Hemp  completely  keep   dv<*  : 
weeds  by  the  sdade  of  its  leaves;  and  the  land,  if  ^t -> 
richly  manured  for  this  crop,  is  in  good  order  after  it  for  a  .-. 
other  which  may  suit  it    An  acre  of  good  hemp  pod  ..c  - 
800  lbs.  of  fibre,  a  middling  crop  is  600  11^,  and  a  \  ^- 
one  450  lbs.    The  chafi"  of  the  hemp  makes  an  excei:«ti. 
manure. 

Flax  is  likewise  cultivated  in  the  sound  deep  loams  wht>  - 
have  been  gradually  enriched  by  manuring  the  prereth  .  ^ 
crops.    If  the  dung  were  not  thoroughly  incorporated 
the  soil  it  would  make  the  flax  coarse  and  uneven.     1.. 
soil  must  be  pulverized  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  ta  Li- 
aise be  very  free  from  weefls.   Two  bushels  of  seed  are  ^.a 
on  an  acre.     The  best  seed  comes  from  Riga ;  the  uid^    ; 
sowing  is  the  middle  of  April.     Clover  seed  is  sometimt*^ 
sown  among  it    It  should  be  most  carefully  hand*«cedi-l 
as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  distinguished  from  weeds:  af:tt 
this  the  flax  and  clover  will  keep  them  down.    The  pn»- 
duce  is  abjut  six  to  eight  bushels  of  seed,  each  of  «Uic  t 
gives  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  oil,  and  fifom  600  to  9uo  Iba.  os 
flax  fit  for  spinning. 
The  grass  lands  and  pastures  occupy  about  thne^flflha  of 
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WtAbotinie  (St  0il6t:  and  the  libeHieft  of  (15)  Aloester, 

(16)  Gillmghara,  and  (17)  Swminater  Marshall. 

V.  Tb«  Sherbourna  ditiaion  oonlainad  the  hundreds  of 
(27)  BrownihaU  (98)  Buckland  Newton.  (29)  Ceme,  (3U) 
Modbury.  (31)  Redlane,  (32)  Sherhourne.  (33)  Sturminster 
Newton  Caatle.  (34)Totoomb,  (36)  Whiteway.and  (36)  Yate- 
minsler:  and  the  liberties  of  (18)  Alton  Pancras,  (19) 
Halstocb,  (20)  Minterne  Majjna,  (21)  Piddletrenthide,  (22) 
Ryme  Intrinseca.  (23)  Sydling  8t  Nicholas,  and  (24) 
Stour  Provost.  Orne,  Totcomb,  and  Modbury  hundreds  are 
lor  some  purposes  united:  and  the  liberty  of  Mmterne 
Ma^a  is  by  some  gi?en  as  united  with  that  of  Piddle- 
trenthide, 

The  boroughs  in  the  above  list  are  not  all  parliamentary. 

Since  1 740  a  new  arrangement  of  the  county  has  been 
adopted.  The  ave  divisions  have  been  increased  to  nine,  as 
follows ;  — 

I.  Tlie  Blandford  north  division  (population  9198)  con- 
tains the  borough  of  (1)  Blandford;  the  hundreds  of  (1) 
Coombsditch,  (2)  Pimperne,  (3)  Rushmore ;  and  the  liberty 
of  ( 1 )  Divelish,  or  Dewliah. 

II.  The  Blandfoid  south  division  (population  15,139) 
contains  the  boroughs  of  (2)  Ck>rfe  Oastle,  and  (3)  Ware- 
ham  :  the  hundred*  of  (4)  Beer,  or  Bcre  Regis,  (6)  Hun- 
dredsbarrow,  (6)  Hasilor  or  Easier,  (7)  Rowbarrow,  (8) 
Winfriih ;  and  the  liberties  of  (2)  Bindon,  (3)  Owcrmoigne 
or  Overmoygne,  and  (4)  Stoborough,  or  Stowborough. 

III.  The  Bridport  division  (population  29,585)  contains  the 
boroughs  of  (4)  Bridport.  and  (5)  tyme  Regis:  the  hun- 
dreds of  (9)  Beaminsier,  (10)  Beaminster  Forum  and  Red- 
boue  or  Redhuve,  (1 1)  Eggerton  or  £ggardon>  (12)  Godder- 
thorn,  and  (13)  Whitohurch  Canonioorum;  and  the  liber- 
ties of  (5)  Broad  Windsor.  (6)  Frampton,  (7)  Loder,  or  Lo- 
tbers,  and  Bothenhampton,  and  (8)  Poorstook. 

IV.  The  Cerne  division  (population  85 1 7)  contains  the  hun- 
dreds of  (14)  Buckland  Newton,  (15)  Cerne.  (16)  Modbury, 

(17)  Totcomb  (which  three  are  united),  and  (18)  White  way: 
the  liberties  of  (9)  Alton  Pancras,  (10)  Piddletrenthide,  and 
(11)  Sydling  St.  Nicholas. 

V.  The  Dorchester  division  (population  32,039)  contains 
the  boroughs  of  (6)  Dorchester,  (7)  Melcomb  Regis,  united 
with  (8)  Weymouth ;  the  hundreds  of  (19)  Cullifordtree,  (20) 
(^rge,  or  SL  George,  (2l)Tollerford,  (22)  Piddletown,  (23) 
Ui;sr.,combe;  and  the  liberties  of  (12)  Fordington,  or  For- 
thmgton,  (13)  Piddlehinton,  (14)  Portland,  (15)  Sutton 
Pijintf,  or  Poynta,  (16)  Wabyhouse,  or  Waybaiouae,  and 
( i  7)  Wyke  Regis  and  ElwelL 

VI.  The  ShafieebaiT,  or  Shaaton,  east  division  (population 
21.012;  rontains  the  hundreds  of  (24)  Badbury,  (25)  Gog- 
di-^n,  r26jOaaboume  (part  of),  (27)  Knolton,  or  Knowlton, 
(i'^f  Iy>ri«eberrow,  (29)  Monkton  up  Wimbourne,  (30)  Six- 
peniiv  n»o^])ey  (part  of),  and  (31)  mmbourne  St  Giles. 

Vil.  Th<'  .Sbartedbury.  or  Shaston,  west  division  (popula- 
ii  .'J  1  -'..>  I  it)  conum*  the  borough  of  (9)  Shaftesbury ;  parts 
f/  •  .:  u.*i»ife'U  of  (26)  Cranbourne,  and  (30)  Sixpenny 
Hi  .,  9.  ir.'.cfiatbova;  and  the  liberties  of  (18)  Alcester,  and 
'   Iff*  ..  .ij-«»fii- 

f' » i  K  '1  '>:  Mterbfjurne,  or  Sherborne,  division  (population 
',;)  r*.;i*aiiia  the  hundreds  of  (32)  Sherbourne,  and 
'  ; ; .  V«t>;:£jinoU;r,  or  Yetminster ;  and  the  liberties  of  (20) 
ih  •  '^  a,  and  (21)  Ryme  Intrinseca. 

IX.  The  Sturminster  division  (population  11,219)  con- 
u.'««  tli«  hundreds  of  (34)  Brownahal,  (35)  Redlane,  and 
f>,/  Sturminster  Newton  Castle;  and  the  liberty  of  (22) 
S-MMf  or  Slower  Provost. 

Tbe  hundreds  in  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the 
aame  as  thot»e  in  the  foregoing :  but  the  boroush  of  Poole 
is  here  omitted,  being  considered  as  a  county  of  itself  (po- 
pulation 6459).  and  the  liberties  of  Minterne  Magna  and 
Sturminster  Marshall  are  respectively  included  in  the  liberty 
of  Piddletrenthide  and  the  hundred  of  Cogdean. 

The  population  given  abotve  is  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  following  aro  market-towns.    Dorchester,  the  county 
town  and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  en  the 
river  Frome;  population,  in  1831,  3033;  the  parHamentary 
bJ^^u^hs  of  Bridport  on  the  Brit,  population  in  1831,  4242  ; 
L>iiie  Regis  on  the  bea,  population  in  1831,  2621 :  Mel- 
rvtab  Re^ris  on  the  Sea,  TOpulation  in  1831,  united  with 
t  .At  of  WeTmouth«  7655;  Foole,  on  Poole  harbour,  popula- 
t    u  .n    l'^3l,  6459:   Shaftesbury,  on  the  border  of  the 
,*v  z]}t*'*nt  toWiltthire,  ]H>pulation  in  1831,  3061;  and 
....    ..'vn   'he  Piddle  and  the  Frome,  population 

^  »i.»,  ^i.Jt  siid   tbe  municipal  borough  of  Blandford 


Forum,  on  the  Stour,  population  in  1831,  8109.  Of  thetft 
places,  and  of  the  market-towns  of  Beaminster  on  the  Bnl, 
near  iU  source,  population  in  1831,  2968,  Sherbourne  on  thr 
Yea  population  in  1831,  4261,  and  Wimbourne  Minster,  on 
the  Allen,  population  in  1831,  4009,  an  account  ta  gwtn 
elsewhere.     [Bbaminstbr,  Blandford,  B»«>po»t.   Do»- 

CHB8TBR,     LyMB,    PoOLB,     ShAFTBSBTJRY,      HHBEBOUmJiB, 

Warbham,  Weymouth.  Wimboubnb  MiicstbrJ 

Of  the  other  market-towns,  Cerne  Abbas,  Omabonroe, 
Stalbridge,  and  Sturminster  Newton,  as  well  as  of  Corft 
Castle,  a  disfranchised  borough,  and  Milton  Abbaa^  tbe 
market  of  which  has  been  discontinued  of  late  yean,  an 

account  is  subjoined,  -    •        *   • 

Cerne  Abbas  is  on  the  little  river  Cerne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Frome,  and  in  the  combined  hundreds  of  Cerne,  Totcomb, 
and  Modbury,  7i  miles  from  Dorchester.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 3010  acres  (a  large  proportion  being  dovns  or 
dieep-walks),  and  had  in  1881  a  population  of  1209.  Cerne 
is  in  a  pleasant  vale,  surrounded  bV  steep  chalk  htlla.  Ii 
is  a  very  small  town,  with  little  trade  except  what  ia  trana- 
acted  ft^  ^lA  weekly  market  (held  on  Wednesday,  ibr  com, 
butchers'  meat,  and  provisioiis,  and  tolerably  well  fre- 
quented), and  at  iU  three  yearly  ikira.  The  town  wna  ^- 
merly  notorious  for  the  number  of  persona  eng^ed  in 
smuggling.  Petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  heloT  here 
There  was  formerly  at  Cerne  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  great 
antiquity,  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  the  tenth  oentury  by 
Ailmer,  or  iElward,  or  Agilward,  whom  Leland  calls  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon.  Its  revenues  were  valued,  st  the 
dissolution,  at  623/.  13«.  2d,  ^rosa,  or  515/.  17e.  lOdL  dear 
yearly  value.  All  that  remains  of  the  abbey  is  a  stateW. 
large,  square,  embattled  tower  or  eate-house,  now  much 
dilapidated.  There  is  an  antient  bridge,  once  an  appendage 
of  the  abbey,  and  a  mora  modem  bridge:  both  are  of  atone 
A  mansion-nouse,  called  the  Abbey  House,  and  chiefly 
built  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  contains  tnoorporated  in 
it  some  remains  of  the  more  antient  abbev-house,  built  bv 
Abbot  Vanne  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  beantiful 
overflowing  wells  still  remain,  probably  the  work  of  the 
abbots,  drawing  their  sources  through  aubterranean  eban- 
nels  fron^  the  spring  of  St  Augustine.  The  pariah  choreh 
was  built  by  one  of  the  later  abbots  fbr  the  use  of  the 
parishioners,  {t  is  a  handsome  building,  in  tbe  perpenfli- 
pular  style  of  Ciothic  architecture,  with  a  fine  tower,  which 
has  octagonal  turrets. and  pinnacles.  The  Uving  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  81/.,  with  a  ^ebe-bonse. 
There  is  a  meeting-house  for  Independenta.  By  the  edu- 
cation returns  of  1833,  it  appears  tlmt  there  were  in  Gerat 
1  infimt  and  daily  school,  with  about  80  ehfldzen,  partly 
supported  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  f  day-tcnoola. 
with  nearly  220  children;  and  2  Sunday-iehook,  with 
nearly  150  children  (the  larger  school  connected  with  tht 
churcnX  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

On  the  southern  slope  of '  Trendle  Hill,*  a  short  distanee 
north-west  of  the  town,  ia  the  outline  of  a  remarkable  figure 
of  a  man  bearing  a  elub,  cut  into  the  chalk ;  the  height  of 
the  figure  is  about  180  ft. ;  the  outlines  are  about  %  ft  broad 
There  are  various  traditional  and  oonjootural  atateaents 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  figure.  It  is  reaaired  by  fh« 
townspeople  about  onoe  in  seven  veara.  On  tbe  south  pamt 
of  the  hill,  over  the  giant's  head,  has  been  an  antient  lorti* 
fication,  and  on  the  north  point  a  barrow.  There  are 
several  banrows  on  the  surrounding  hills.  Cetae  w*s  m- 
jured  by  the  Irish  troons  in  the  king's  service  in  the  p^at 
civil  war  a.o.  1644,  ai^d  by  a  storm  of  wind  ajk  1731. 

Cranbourne  is  a  small  market-town,  situated  in  a  fine 
champaign  country,  en  the  little  river  Allen  (a  Ibeder  of  the 
Stour)  near  its  bead.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Graabourr«e. 
93  miles  from  London.  The  parish  is  the  lai]|eat  in  the 
county,  comprehending  13,730  acres,  and  had,  a  1831,  a 
population  of  21 58,  chiefly  agricultural.  No  manu^ture* 
are  carried  on.  The  market,  which  ia  small,  is  on  Thurs- 
days; there  are  two  faire  and  one  great  cattle  market  xm 
the  year.  The  housee  are  in  general  neat  and  weU  huiSi 
About  A.D.  980  a  monastery  for  Benedietinea  waa  Caundrd 
here  by  Ailward  de  Mean  or  Snew,  of  tbe  &mily  of  Edwavd 
the  Blder.    This  either  waa  originally,  or  sabeemeMly 


9* 


came^  an  abbey;  but  the  abbot  and  moat 
being  removed  to  Tewkesbury,  ilwas  reduced  Id  be  iiimpAs 
priory  and  a  cell  of  Tewkesbury.  Some  time  afW  th«  uk%^ 
solution*  tbe  present  manor-houae  waa  built  on  the  site  a»^ 
from  the  materials  of  the  priory ;  it  is  the  property  vf  i  tac 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  takes  the  title  of  viaoomni  fir^Mn 
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this  town.  The  parisb  cirarcli,  fbrmerl^  the  prioiy  church, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  m  the  county,  -will 
accommodate  1000  persons.  The  tower  is  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style:  the  church  has  portions  of  an  earlier  charac- 
ter»  and  a  door  under  the  north  porch  is  Norman.  There 
is  a  rich  wood  pulpit  on  a  stone  base.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  ^he  chapel ries  of  Yerwood  and  Bovs- 
ridge,  of  the  yeariy  value  of  151/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  6  inihnt  or  dame  schools, 
with  60  children ;  4  day-schools,  with  206  children ;  and  4 
Sunday-schools,  with  402  chilaren. 

North-west  or  the  town  is  a  lar^  waste  extendiqg  into 
Wiltshire :  it  v^  fo^nerly  a  free  warren  or  chase,  once  pos- 
sessed by  the  house  of  Gloucester,  and  till  lately  by  Loid 
Rivers,  who  had  a  right  to  keep  4eer  ^U  over  it.  It  is 
covered  chiefly  wit}i  haze]s  and  blackthorns,  with  a  fe^ 
timber  trees.  It  has  lately  been  disfranchised  as  a  ch^ce 
by  act  of  parliament.  It  was  veiy  pernicious  to  the  pelgh- 
bouring  farms,  t^id  vas  the  occasion  that  few  turnips  were 
sown,  as  the  aeer  made  great  depredations  on  that  crop 
and  could  not  be  prevent^  The  aeer  are  now  destroyed. 
Stalbridge  is  in  the  hundred  of  Brownsha),  about  two 
miles  from  the  Ci|le  [which  )hlls  into  the  Stour),  1 12  miles 
from  London*  The  parish  contains  4900  acres  (including 
the  tithings  of  Cromershay,  Thomhill  and  Weston),  and  ha4 
in  1831  a  population  of  1773,  of  which  rather  more  than  a 
third  wa9  agricultural.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and 
there  are  two  cattle  fairs  iii  the  year.  The  cattle  market  is 
held  in  alternate  weeks.  According  to  Hutchins's  History 
qf  Dorsetshire  (2nd  edit  1813,  yoL  ill.,  p.  239),  the  stock- 
ing manufi|cture  is  carried  on  here. 

The  town  is  irregularly  l^id  out :  in  the  market-place  is 
an  antient  cross  twenty-two  feet  hi^h,  pr,  including  the  base 
of  three  step§.  thirty  feet.  There  is  a  dissenting  meeting- 
house. The  cnurgh  is  a  large  antient  structure,  with  a  high 
embattled  tower  ^t  the  west  end.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of 
the  yearly  value  of  888/.  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  tlie  parish  in  1833,  one  'national'  day-school,  supported 
by  subscription,  with  115  children,  three  Sunday-schools, 
with  308  children,  besides  several  dame  schools.  Stone  is 
quarried  in  the  parish,  ai)d  used  ibr  building  and  roofing, 

Sturminster  or  Stourminster  Newton  Oastle  is  in  the 
hundred  of  the  same  name,  in  a  rich  v^e  on  the  bank  of 
the  Stour,  109  miles  from  London.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  Sturminster  (by  far  the  largest)  lies  on  the 
north  side,  Newton  Castle  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  two  are  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  parish 
contains  4530  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1831, 
of  which  about  twp-flfrhs  are  agricultural.  The  market  is 
on  Thursday  for  oorp  and  on  Saturday  for  butchers'  meat : 
the  cattle  market  is  once  i^  fortnight:  there  are  two  fairs  in 
theyear  for  cattle,  &c. 

The  town  is  irrefularlv  built ;  the  market-house  is  a  very 
antient  building,  near  wnich  Is  the  base  of  a  cross,  on  four 
steps.  The  church  is  a  large  building  with  an  embattled 
tower  of  moderate  height.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the 
yearly  value  of  712/.  In  Newton  Castle  is  an  antient  for- 
tiAcatlon,  probably  of  the  Saxon  time,  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  D,  surrounded  on  the  south-west  side  and  part  of  the 
east  side  by  a  vallum  and  ditch  :  there  are  the  remains  of 
some  antient  buildings  near  it  There  were  in  the  parish 
in  1833,  one  infhnt  school  with  nearly  170  children,  one 
day-school  with  60  or  70  boys,  and  one  Sunday-school  of 
1 40  children,  all  supported  by  subscriptions  or  donations : 
and  five  other  day-schools  with  about  50  children, 

Corfe  C^istle,  a  disfranchised  borough,  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  '  isle'  or  rather  peninsula  of  Purbeck.  It  is  included 
in  Blandford  south  division,  and  is  1 16  miles  from  London. 
The  borough  and  parish  boundaries  are  the  same,  and  in- 
clude an  area  of  9860  acres:  there  were  in  1831  1712  in- 
habitants. 

This  town,  which  is  near  the  castle,  consists  of  two  streets, 
of  mean  looking  houses,  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
tiles.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged  in  the  marble 
and  stone  quarries,  and  clay  works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  very  antient  fabric,  with  many 
portions  of  Norman  and  early  English  architecture:  it  has 
an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower,  a  large  porch,  and  two 
buildings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  church,  formerly  chapels, 
but  now  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  church  was  much 
damaged  in  the  great  civU  war  when  the  castle  was  attacked 
A.D.  1646. 
The  castle  was  built,  probably  in  the  tenth  century,  by 


King  Bdgar.  Its  statelineis  and  strong,  being  situated 
on  a  high  hill,  caused  it  to  be  regarded  in  former  times  as 
a  fortress  of  gi^eat  importance.  It  was  sometimes  the  resi- 
dence of  the  West  Saxon  princes.  Here  King  Edward  the 
Martyr  was  assasshiated  by  his  step-mother,  Elfrida  (a.  d. 
978  or  981).    King  John  in  his  war  with  the  barons  de- 

Eosited  his  regalia  here  for  security :  and  Edward  IL  when 
e  foil  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  was  for  a  time  iip- 
prisoned  here,  tn  the  great  civil  war  Corfe  Castle  was 
stoutly  defonded  for  the  uns  by  Lady  Bankes,  wife  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  owner  of  it,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  her  friends  and  retainers,  and  of  a  governor 
$ent  from  the  king's  armv.  It  was  however  taken  by  the 
parliamentarians  by  treachery,  February,  1 645-46,  and  dis- 
mantled. 

The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  from  their  high  situation 
form  a  very  striking  object  The  castle  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  ditch,  now  dryi  which  is  crossea  by  a  bridge 
oiF  four  very  narrow  high  arches.  *  The  vast  fragments  of 
the  king^s  tower,'  says  Mr.  Hutchins,  '  the  round  towers, 
leaning  as  if  ready  to  foil,  the  broken  walls  and  vast  pieces 
of  them  tumbled  into  the  vale  below,  form  such  a  scene  of 
havock  atid  desolation  as  strikes  every  spectator  with  horror 
and  concern.  The  plenty  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  excellency  of  the  cement,  harder  to  be  broken  tlian 
the  stones  themselves,  have  preserved  these  prodigious 
ruins  from  being  embezzled  and  lessened.' 

Cknfe  Castle  was  a  borough  by  prescription  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  bestowed  on  it  a  charter ;  but  the 
privileges  granted  by  this  charter  were  vested  rather  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor  than  the  burgesses.  Another  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  IL  Corfe  Castle  never  sent  represen- 
tatives to  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  The 
parish  is  now  included  in  the  partiamentary  borough  of 
Wareham. 

The  living  of  C^orfe  Castle  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  685/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  tne  parish  in 
1833,  three  infant  or  dame  schools  with  65  chUdren ;  five 
day-schools  with  above  250  children  j  four  of  these  schools 
were  chieflv  supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations ;  and 
three  Sunday-schools  with  above  200  children.  One  of  the 
day-schools  (supported  by  dissenters)  had  a  lending  library 
attached. 

Milton  Abbas,  or  Abbot,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  (which 
is  a  contraction  of  Middleton  Abbot)  from  its  situation  near 
the  centre  of  the  county.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  White- 
way,  in  a  deep  vale  inclosed  by  steep  chalk  hills  on  the 
north  and  south  side.  111  miles  from  JUondon.  The  parish 
comprehends  ^420  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
846  persons :  above  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  agri- 
cultural.   Its  market  and  fairs  have  been  given  up* 

Here  was  an  abbey  founded  by  King  Athelstan,  which 
alone  gave  any  importance  to  the  town,  which  was  in  former 
times  more  consiaerable  than  now.  The  abbey  has  been 
numbered  among  the  mitred  abbeys^  but  eironeously.  Its 
value  at  the  dissolution  was  720/.  4s.  Id,  gross,  or  578/. 
1 3; .  1 !{/.  olear.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  preserved 
for  a  long  time,  but  were  gradually  pulled  down,  chiefly  to 
be  replaced  by  more  modem  erections.  The  hall  yet  re- 
mains, a  noble  and  magnificent  old  room :  part  of  the 
mansion  of  Milton  Abbey,  belonging  to  the  Damer  fomlly, 
which  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  title  of  earl  of  Dorchester, 
now  extinct.  Milton  has  an  almshouse  and  a  grammar- 
school.  The  conventual  church  was  for  tome  time  the 
parish  church,  but  a  late  earl  of  IXirchetter  having  built  a 
new  parish  church,  converted  the  old  one  into  a  private 
chapel.  It  consists  of  the  choir,  transepts,  and  tower  of  the 
old  abbey  church :  the  choir  is  chiefly  of  early  deeorated 
character,  the  transepts  and  tower  perpendicular.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  edifice  is  very  fine. 

The  living  of  Milton  Abbas  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  127/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  In  1833  the  parish 
contained  seven  day-scbooU  with  about  70  children,  and 
two  Sunday-schools  with  about  50. 

Markets  were  formerly  kept  at  Abbotsbury,  Bere  Regis, 
Evershot,  Frampton,  and  other  places.  The  inhabitants 
of  Abbotsbury,  which  is  near  tlie  western  end  of  the  Chesil 
Bank,  are  much  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fisherv.  A  large 
abbey  of  Benedictines  was  founded  here  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Ore,  steward  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Very  little  of  the  monastic  buildings  now  remain:  the 
conventual  church  is,  except  the  porch,  entirely  demolished. 
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Near  Abbotiboiy  is  an  antient  chapel  of  St  Catherine, 
which,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  used  as  a  sea-mark. 
Swannage,  or  Swanwich,  near  Corfe  CastlCj  is  a  place  of 
some  resort  as  a  bathing  place. 

Divitioru  for  Eeclenasiical  and  Legal  purposes.—ln 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Scdesiastical  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, Dorsetshire  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Dor- 
ehester  in  Oxfordshire,  a  see  founded  by  Birinus,  first  bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons»  about  a.d.  626  ;  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Winchester.  In  the  year  705  when  Ina,  king  of 
Wessex,  divided  his  kingdom  into  dioceses,  Dorsetshire  was 
comprehended  in  that  of  Sherborne,  ftt)m  which  place  the 
see  was  removed,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 1  th  century,  to 
Sarum.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Bristol,  a.d.  1 542, 
Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  new  diocese,  of  which 
it  constituted  the  chief  part,  and  it  continued  to  be  so. 
until  transferred  back  by  the  late  act  to  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury. Dorsetshire  was  an  archdeaconry  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Bristol.  It  is^  subdivided  into  five  rural 
deaneries,  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Pimpeme,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Whitchurch  Winterboume.  While  the  county  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Bristol  the  bishop  held  his  triennial,  and  the 
archdeacon  his  annual  \nsitations  at  Bridport,  Dorchester, 
Dlandford,  Shaftesbury,  Cerne  Abbas,  or  Whitchurch:  this 
arrangement  we  presume  will  be  continued.  The  number 
of  benefices  it  is  difficult  to  give:  Hutchins  gives  the 
parishes  at  250 ;  of  these  some  are  parochial  chapelries ; 
others,  though  separate  and  independent  in  other  respects, 
are  united  under  one  incumbent. 

This  county  is  included  in  the  Western  circuit  The 
asbizes  were  antiently  held  at  Sheiboume;  sometimes  though 
rarely  at  Shaftesbury,  but  generally,  espccuilly  in  latter 
times,  at  Dorchester,  where  they  may  be  considered  as  now 
fixed.  The  shire-hall  and  county  gaol  are  at  Dorchester. 
The  Epiphany  quarter  sessions  ore  held  at  Blandford,  the 
Easter  at  Sherbourne,  the  Midsummer  at  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  Michaelmas  at  Bridport. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  twenty  members 
were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Dorsetshire, 
vix.  two  for  the  county,  four  for  the  united  boroughs  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Mekomb  Regis,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  Bridport,  Corfc  Castle.  Dorchester,  Lyme,  Poole,  Shaft es- 
bwy,  and  Wareham.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  number  has 
liccn  reduced  to  fourteen,  viz.,  three  for  the  county,  two 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  and  Poole, 
and  Wiry  mouth,  united  with  Molcomb  Regis;  and  one 
t^^nrh  for  the  boroughs  of  Shaftciibury,  Lyme  Regis,  and 
Wareham«  Corfe  Cattle  was  disfranchised  and  included 
III  tUtt  ni*mhh<}urin^  parliamentary  borough  of  Wareham. 
The  rUitef  place  of  election  for  the  county  is  Dorchester: 
tUti  iK^lling  Btationt  are  Bco minster,  Blandfbrd,  Chesilton 
(in  the  I«le  of  Portland ).  Durchoster,  Shaftesbury,  Sher- 
bourne, Wareham,  and  Wimbourne.  I 

iliH'iry  fifut  Antiquitiei, — ^This  county  was,  in  the  earliest 
\\^r\'A  nott(*i;d  by  history,  inhabited  by  a  people  whom 
PioU*iiiy  ca\U  Aovporfny fc  Durotrigcs,  a  name  which  Mr. 
Hutrhiu«  (nfimr  Camden)  derives  from  the  British  words 
Dwr  wa^er  and  Trig  an  inhabitant,  and  interprets  to  mean 
dwellfift  by  the  water  side.  According  to  Asser  Meneven- 
iiftthe  Bnton4  called  this  people  Dwr  Gwyr:  the  Saxons 
called  them  Dojijeccan  < Dorse ttan,)  whence  the  modem 
name  of  the  county.  The  name  Dorsettan  is  equivalent 
m  meaning  to  the  antient  British  name,  given  in  a  Greek 
form  by  Ptolemy.  These  Durotriges  appear  to  have  been 
of  Belgio  race.  Upon  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  Dorsetshire  was  included  in  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  early  period  of  our  history  there  are  several  re- 
mains in  various  camps  and  earth  works,  stone  circles, 
cromlechs,  and  barrows.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county  and  the  adjacent  part  of  WilUhire,  are  several  em- 
bankments with  ditches :  they  all  run  in  a  winding  and 
irregular  manner,  mostly  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
having  the  ditch  on  the  north-east  side.  Vemditch,  which 
has  (^ven  name  to  a  part  of  Cranboume  chace,  is  of  these, 
Grimsditch  is  another.  On  the  right  of  the  road  from 
Cerne  Abbas  to  Calstock  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
•re  little  banks,  crossing  one  another  in  all  kinds  of  angles: 
they  are  made  of  flints  covered  with  turt  Neither  their  asre 
nor  their  use  seems  to  be  known. 

There  are  several  Roman  camps  in  the  county.     Mr. 

Htttchtos   enumerates   twenty-five;    and    the  walls  and 

•atre  of  Dorchester,  and  the  corns  and  pavemenU 

W9,  are  monaments  of  the  same  victorious  people. 


There  were  at  least  two  Roman  stations  in  the  county, 

Dumovaria,  [Itin.  Antonini,]  or  2iovyioy,  Dunium  rPtolctn^  \ 
Dorchester ;  and  Vindocladia  or  Vindogladia,  Vindelia  m 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  which  some  are  disposed  to  fix  ax 
Wimbourne,  others  more  probably  at  Gussafre,  between 
Blandford  Forum  and  Cranboume.  To  these  Dr.  Stukel^ 
would  add  a  third,  Ibemium,  (mentioned  by  the  anonymous 
Ravennas,)  which  he  fixes  at  "Bere  Regis.  Several  plac«-a 
in  the  confused  and  barbarous  list  of  names  given  by  Ra- 
vennas, are  conjectured  by  Baxter  to  be  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  Icknield  or  Ecknield  way  enters  the  county  at  its 
western  extremity,  coming  from  Hembury  Fort  [DrvoTv- 
srirb],  and  runs  east  by  south  to  Dorchester,  near  whir  fa 
it  is  verv  perfect,  high  and  broad,  and  paved  with  flint  an^l 
stone:  Rt>m  Dorchester  it  runs  by  Sheepwick  and  Stur- 
minster  Marshall,  and  the  Gussages  into  Wiltshire.     In 
this  part  it  is  called  Ackling  dike.     Its  paaaing  near  the 
Gussages  ^ves  support  to  ue  conjecture  of  those  who  fix 
y  indoglodia  at  one  of  them.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  road 
may  be  traced  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Frome,  leading 
firom  Dorchester  in  a  north-west  direction  as  fkr  as  Bradford 
Peverel,  and  Stratton,  soon  after  which  it  disappears* 
another  road  may  be  traced  from  Dorchester,  on  the  other 
bank  of  Frome,  parallel  to  the  former  road,  and  uniting  wiih 
it  at  Stratton ;  a  third  runs  south  from  Dorchester  in  the 
direction  of  Meloomb  Regis ;  and  there  are  traces  of  seve- 
ral others. 

When  the  Saxons  established  their  octarchy,  Dorsetshire 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  even  after 
the  West  Saxon  princes  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land, they  residea  occasionally  in  this  oounty.  jSthelbaid 
and  Ethelbert,  the  elder  brothers  of  Alfred  the  6rcat«  w^rr 
buried  at  Sherbourne ;  and  Ethelred  L,  another  brother  cf 
the  same  prince,  at  Wimbourne. 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  this  county  suffered  se- 
verely. Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  fought  a  battle  with  tlu*m 
at  Charmouth,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Dorsetshin*. 
AJ>.  833.  Seven  years  afterwards  his  son  Kthelwolf  fuu^St 
a  second  battle  with  them  at  the  same  place.  In  a  j>  ^:n 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  where  the> 
were  besieged  by  Alfred,  who  obliged  them  to  quit  that 
place  the  next  year,  when  120  of  their  A'essels  were  wreckcl 
at  Swanoge.  In  a.d.  1002,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  in 
his  invasion  of  England,  destroyed  Dorchester,  Sberboome. 
and  Shaston  or  Shaftesbury. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  few  events  of  historical  in- 
terest connected  with  the  county  occur.    The  eante«:t  t.f 
the  Roses  little  affected  this  part  of  the  kingdom.     The 
towns  on  the  coast  were  flourishing,  as  appears  fh>m  the 
fallowing  list  of  the  vessels  which  they  nimished  to  the 
fleet  of  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  ajx  1347- 
Weymouth,  20  ships  and  264. mariners,  or,  according  to 
Hackluyt,   15  ships  and  263  mariners;  Lvme,  4  ahipa,  (.: 
mariners ;  Poole,  4  ships,  94  mariners ;  Wareham,  3  shipss 
59  mariners.    To  judge  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
these  armaments,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bristol  fur- 
nished only  22  ships  and  608  mariners,  and  London  t^ 
ships  and  662  mariners ;  so  that  Weymouth  furnished  on!  t 
2  vessels  less  than  Bristol,  and  only  5  leas  than  L'.aHlon'. 
they  were,  however,  more  weaklv  manned  and  proV;t!i 
smaller.    To  the  fleet  of  the  lord  high  admiral  (Huwani   V 
Eflingham)   at  the  time  of  the  armada,  a.  p.  1  5j>}<,   il.  - 
county  furnished  8  vessels  (3  of  them  volunteew):   the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  7  of  these  was  560  tons,  and  iho 
carried  290  men;    the  tonnage  of  the  eighth  vessel   i'<» 
unknown ;  it  carried  50  soldiers.    The  second  engagerocDi 
of  the  English  fleet  with  the  armada  was  off*  Portland 
Bill. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L  the  gentry  were  mostly  for 
the  king;  but  the  people  of  the  towns,  where  the  clotlut'^ 
trade  was  then  carried  on,  and  of  the  ports,  were  for  tL« 
parliament.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Sir  Walter  £arU> 
and  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  partisans  of  the  parliamvnu 

E assessed  themselves  of  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Portland 
yme,  Wareham,  and  Poole,  while  Sherbourne  C^Mlr, 
Chideock  Castle,  and  Corfe  Castle  were  garrisoned  b^  the 
king.  The  parliamentarians  always  retained  Lyme  an«i 
Poole,  which  were  fortified;  but  the  other  towns,  beinfc 
open,  fell  into  the  hands  of  whichever  party  was  master  of 
the  field.  In  March,  1642-3,  Sir  William  WaUer  mazehed 
into  the  oountv  with  two  regimenU  of  hone,  but  d^d  httlo ; 
and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  entering  the  county  with  a  h%^x 
of  royalifltsi  took  Dorchester  and  Portland,  and  ntsed  the 
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Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

„  of  transports 

Vagrants — anprehending  and  oonToying 
Constables— nigh  and  special  •  • 

Coroner  .  •  .  • 

Miscellaneous  .  •  • 

The  number  of  persons  eharged  with  eriminal  ofTenoes, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1627,  and 
1834,  were  632,  866,  and  1150  respectively;  making  an 
averaee  of  90  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  124  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  164  in  the  third  period.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions,  m  respect  to  which 
any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county-rates,  were  123,  135, 
and  109  respectively.    Of  this  number,  there 


1831. 

1839. 

1833. 

Committed  for  felonies      •     . 

82 

83 

65 

,.            misdemeanors 

41 

52 

44 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  123,  135,  and  109  respectively:  of  whom 

1831.  1838.  1833. 

The  number  convicted  was      •     87  79  79 

„  acquitted  ...     17  92  10 

Discharged  by  proclamation     9     19  34  20 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1836  there  were  193  persons 
charged  with  crimes  in  this  county.  Of  this  number  15 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  10  of  which 
were  for  common  assaults  ;  13  with  onences  against  pro- 
perty, committed  with  riolence;  158  with  offences  against 
property,  committed  without  violence;  1  was  committed 
for  arson ;  2  for  counterfeiting  coin  and  uttering  the  same ; 
I  for  poaching;  1  for  prison-breaking;  and  2  for  riot. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  offende.'s,  118  were  convicted  and 
75  acquitted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  the  number 
convicted,  5  were  sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation ;  there  were  also  14  other  per- 
sons transported ;  1  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2  years ; 
1 4  for  I  year  and  above  6  months ;  and  79  ibr  6  months 
and  under ;  2  were  fined,  and  S  were  discharged  on  sureties. 
Of  the  total  number  of  offenders,  162  were  males  and  31 
were  females.  Among  the  whole  not  one  had  received 
superior  instruction ;  1 9  could  read  and  write  well,  1 06  could 
road  and  write  imperfectly ;  and  63  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  12  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the 
population,  in  1836,  was  1  in  866. 

Tlie  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Dorsetshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  17  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  359 ;  the  annual  income  arising  ftom  the 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  23,002/.  2s.  4</-,  and  the 
annual  expenditure,  24,281/.  9#.  \0d. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Dorsetshire  was  (in  1836)  6320,  being  1  in 
26  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  male  popu- 
lation above  twenty  years  of  ^e.  Tlie  expenses  of  the 
last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  233/.  Ids,  lie/.,  and  were  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

There  are  nine  savings-banks  in  this  countv.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  tne  20th  of  No- 
vember were : — 

1898.     1833.      1834.     1836. 

Number  of  depoaitors .    5540        5562         6370        6799 
Amount  of  deposito  £234,344    233»037    259,288    274,792 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  under  :^ 

1884  183i. 

Dcpoillon.     DcpQills.     Uffpuiiton.    Dcpwitt. 


Not  exceeding  £20      2714     £22,468       2907     £23.698 
„  50       2005         60,948       2147         66,226 
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64,454 
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66,711 
49,359 
43.657 
25,146 


6370       259,288       6799       274.792 

yiica/toii.— The  following  summary  is  Uken  ftom  the 
jamentary  inquiry  on  education,  biade  in  1835:^ 
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BAoCm  Moists.  T4 

Infknt  schools 115 

Number  of  infknts  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years  -- 

Males      •     .     •  859 

Females  .     .     •  950 

Sex  not  speoifled  393 

Daily  schools 596 

Number  of  chQdren  at  sueh  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males      «     •     •  6,493 

Females  .     .     .  5»566 

Bex  not  specified  3^898 

15.957 

Schools.     .     711  

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction    1 8. 1 5d 

Sunday  schools 316 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  and  16  years* — 

Males  .  •  . 
Females  .  •  . 
Sex  not  specified 

19330 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  16  jfn  of 
^ge  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  p«jpu- 
lation  since  1821,  and  that  since  1831  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding  yvar« : 
there  were  in  1834  about  50,010  children  in  Dorset^hira, 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  15.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
scholars  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  but  in  whxt 
number  or  in  what  proportion  is  uncertain.  '  Thirly-eicrh; 
Sundav-schools,  attended  by  1268  children,  are  relumed 
from  places  where  no  other  sthools  exist ;  but  in  all  oiImt 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting 
to  other  schools  also.  Thirty-one  scnools,  containini;  l » 4 1 
scholars,  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  and  duplicate 
entry  is  known  to  have  been  thus  fiir  orsated.  ^\  e  mar 
therefore  conclude  that  not  more  than  two- thirds  of  th« 
whole  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and  1 5  were 
ceiving  instruction  at  the  time  of  tne  inquiry. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools, 
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Total. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissonteia,  included  in  thr 
above  statement,  are : — 


Infant  schools 3  7fi 

Daily       „         9  322 

Sunday    „         ,     •     .     ,     «    61        4,623 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: — 

Infknt  and  other  daily  schools     373        9,694 
Sunday-schools      ....     150      11,810 

Twenty^nine  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  ovm- 
her  of  daily  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  this  cousn 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  ehildren  of  the  Balabhahc4 
Church,  or  of  any  other  relietous  denomination*  audi  «ac)u 
sion  being  disclaimed  in  lumost  every  instanet,  mpeemTx 
in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whoia  aie  bm 
included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with  wImqU  f>« 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Landing  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  31  arhdoti  4 
this  county. 

DORSIBRANCHIA'TA,  Cuvier'a  appelUtion  for  t^ 
second  order  of  Annelids,  which  have  tW  orguv,  and 
especially  their  branehi»,  distributed  nearly  equally  aW»< 
the  whole  of  their  body,  or  at  least  a  part  Chl^em  t^» 
vigny)  and  Cirraiulus  (Lamarck),  with  many  other  genera 
which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enumeimta^  bvUM^i  lo 
this  order.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Lamarek  {AmtmuM^ 
sans  V^rtebres,  tome  v.) ;  to  Savigny  (Kg.  Anncl );  and  ;  - 
Cuvier  {Bej^e  Animal,  tome  iii.)  as  the  principal  gu:^-» 
on  this  subject.    [Annblida.] 

DORSTE'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  fkmilv  of  xtit 
Urtiraeev.    The  roots  of  several  species  of  thb  gvous  at« 
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«I1  eon^undftd  under  the  appellation  of  Contrayenra  root, 
but  as  tliey  aU  poeseas  nearly  the  same  chemical  compo- 
iition  and  properties,  it  is  of  little  importance  which  ^at- 
tieular  ipecies  yields  what  is  used.  Indeed*  by  the  time 
the  root  reaches  £urope,  whatever  virtues  it  originally 
possessed  are  lost,  so  that  it  has  scarceiy  any  sensible  quali- 
tiesi  and  very  little  effect  on  the  system.  It  consists  of 
yolatile  oil*  extractive  and  starch,  "nie  first  of  these  eives 
it  some  power  over  the  nervous  system,  should  it  not  nave 
been  dissipated  by  time.  Hence  it  is  recommended  in  the 
low  stages  of  fever,  especially  of  children ;  but  serpentaria 
root  may  aft  all  times  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it 
Contrayerva  signifies  antidote,  and  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  whether  anim^ 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  except  mercury. 

DORT  or  DORDRECHT,  in  antient  times  called  Thure- 
drecht,  a  city  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  theMaas,  which  was  separated  from  the  op- 
posite shore  in  November,  1421,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
waters.  By  tbii  irruption  the  dikes  were  broken  down, 
more  than  70  villages  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned.  The  citv  is 
situated  t#elfe  miles  south-east  ftom  Rotterdam,  in  dr  49' 
N.  lat  and  4*  38'  E.  long. 

Dort  is  seld  to  have  been  founded  by  Merovsmis  in  the 
fifth  century.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  antient  cities 
in  Holland,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Its  situation  is  naturally  so  strong,  that  although  frequently 
invested  it  has  always  made  successful  resistance  to  the 
besiegers.  It  has  a  safe  and  good  harbour,  and  is  well  situ- 
ated for  trader  having  two  canals,  by  means  of  which  goods 
can  be  conveyed  to  warehouses  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  principal  trade  ii  that  of  corn  and  wood ;  large  raits  of 
the  latter  are  brought  down  the  Rhine  to  this  place,  and 
there  broken  up  fi>r  sale.  There  are  many  saw-mills  in  the 
town,  and  ship-building  also  forms  a  large  branch  of  its 
industry.  Dort  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants.  Gerard 
Vossius  and  the  brothers  De  Witt  were  natives  of  the  town. 
The  town'hall  is  a  handsome  building,  and  the  principal 
church  is  300  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide,  with  lof^  towers 
and  chimes. 

DORT,  SYNOD  OF,  an  Assembly  of  Protestant  Divines 
eonvekod  at  Dort  in  the  year  1618,  by  the  States  General, 
under  the  influence  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  by  which 
the  tenets  of  the  Arminians,  in  five  points,  relating  to  pre- 
destination and  grace,  were  condemned  by  the  followers  of 
Calvinism. 

At  this  synod  ecclesiastical  deputies  were  present  from 
most  of  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  from  the 
churches  of  England,  Hesse,  Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Palatinate.  Those  from  England  were  Dr.  Geoige  Cerleton, 
bishop  of  Landaff ;  Dr.  John  Davenant*  regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge  and  master  of  Queen's  College ;  Dr. 
6amu<A  Ws^  tnaster  of  Sidney  College ;  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Hall,  then  dean  of  Worcester  but  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. Dr.  Hall's  health,  after  two  months,  requiring  his 
return,  he  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gk)ad.  To  these 
was  afterwards  added  Walter  Balcanqusl,  a  Scots  divine, 
deputed  by  King  James  on  behalf  of  the  churches  of  that 
nation.  The  synod  was  opened  on  November  13,  1618:  it 
consisted  of  thirty-ei^ht  Dutch  ^d  Walloon  divines,  five 
professors  of  universities,  and  twenty-one  lay-eldecs ;  the 
foreign  divines  amounted  to  twenty-eight.  Those  ftt)m 
Bngland  had  the  precedence,  after  the  deputies  of  the 
States. 

The  pecson  by  whbm  the  Arminians  were  headed  in  de- 
fending their  csuse,  was  Simon  Bpisoopius^  at  that  time 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  who  opened  the  proceed- 
ings, on  the  pert  of  his  sect,  with  a  moderation  and  elo- 
quence which  did  him  honour.  The  remonstrants,  how- 
ever, as  the  Arminians  were  called,  desiring  to  rest  the 
tnain  defelice  of  their  cause,  not  upon  the  grounds  in  reason 
and  scripture  on  which  their  opinions  were  founded,  but  on 
their  reftitatioii  of  the  opinions  'of  the  Calvinists  their 
adversaries,  difftculties  arose,  and  their  proposal  was  re- 
jected. They  wen  told  that  the  synod  was  met  to  judge, 
not  to  confer. 

The  dflsi^  ef  th6  Arminians,  says  Mosheim,  in  the  pto- 
posal  they  made,  was  probably  to  get  the  people  on  their 
side,  by  such  an  unftvonrable  representation  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  system,  and  of  the  harsh  consequences  that  seem  deduci- 
ble  from  it,  es  might  excite  a  dbgust  in  the  minds  of  those 
frho  were  present;  against  its  firiends  and  abettors.    And  it 


is  more  than  probable  that  one  of  the  .        , 

that  engaged  tne  members  of  the  synod  to  reject  this  pro- 
posal, was  a  consideration  of  the  genius  and  eloquenoe  of 
Episcopius,  and  an  ajmrehension  of  the  eflects  they  might 
produce  upon  the  multitude.  When  all  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit  to  the  manner 
of  proceeoing,  proposed  by  the  synod,  proved  ineifectual, 
they  were  excluded  from  that  assembly,  and  returned  home 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  rigour  and  injustice  with  which 
thev  had  been  treated.  Their  cause  was  nevertheless  tried 
in  their  absence,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  their  writings,  thev  were  pronounced  guilty  of  pes- 
tilential errors,  and  conaemned  as  corrupters  of  the  true 
religion.  This  sentence  was  followed  by  its  natural  effects, 
which  were  the  excommunication  of  tne  Arminians,  the 
suppression  of  their  religious  assemblies,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  ministers. 

Brandt,  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  '  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,'  fol. 
London*  1 720-i  722,  has  given  a  very  minut  edetail  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  successive  sessions  of  this  synod ;  thev  were 
a  hun£ed  ana  ei^htv  in  number,  and  continued  tiU  Mav 
29th,  1619.  Brandt,  however,  was  an  Arminian,  and.  though 
he  is  to  be  relied  upon  for  nets,  the  reasoning  which  he 
occasionally  deduces  from  them  requires  a  comparison  with 
other  writers.  Maclaine  in  his  '  Notes  on  Mosneim,*  says, 
the  reader  will  dp  well  to  consult  the  letters  of  the  learned 
and  worthy  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Bton,  who  was  an  impartial 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  this  famous  synod,  and  who 
relates  with  candour  and  simplicity  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
All  that  appeared  unfair  to  the  Arminians  tn  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  ^ynod,  has  been  poUected  together  in  a  Dutch 
bpok  entitled  '  Nullitegten,  Mishandelingen,  epde  anbyllike 
Proceduren  des  Nationalen  Synodi  gehonden  binnen  Dord- 
recht, &C.* 

Of  the  disputes  which  had  prevailed  in  Holland  for  some 
years,  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  previous  to 
the  convocation  of  this  synod,  we  have  already  spoken  iki 
the  account  of  Bameveldt  the  grand  pensionary,  whose  fate 
was  sealed,  when  it  had  been  sanctioned  bv  the  decision  of 
this  assembly.  (See  Brandt,  ut  supr. ;  Mosheim's  *  Eccl. 
Hist.'  4to.  Lond.  1 765,  vol.  ii.  pp.  524,  525  ;  and  *  The  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  its  rdection  of  errors: 
transl.  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  &c.  by  Thomas  Scott,' 
8vQ.  Lond.  1818.) 

The  presentation  copy  of  the  '  Acta  S^odi  Nationalis, 
autoritate  illustr.  et  prsBpotentum  DD.  Ordmum  Generalium 
Fosderati  Belgii  Provmciarum  Dordrechti  habits  anno 
MDCxviii  et  MDCXix,  fol.  Lugd.  Bat  1620,'  formerly  belong- 
ing to  King  James  I.,  splendidly  bound  in  crimson  velvet 
and  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  A  wood-cut  repre- 
senting the  sitting  of  the  synod  is  prefixed  to  '  Judicium 
Synodi  Nationalis  reformatarum  Ecclesiarum  Belgicarum 
habitsB  Dordrechti,  Anno  1618  et  1619.'  'The  Collegiat 
Suffrage  of  the  Divines  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
Five  ^Glides  controverted  in  the  Low  Countries :  by  them 
delivered  in  the  Synod,  March  6,  1619,  being  their  vote  or 
voice  foregoing  the  joint  and  publique  judgment  of  the 
Synod,'  was  published  in  English,  4 to.,  Lond.  1629. 

An  Album  containing  the  signatures  of  the  different 
membeis  of  the  synod  was  delivered  to  each  person  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly ;  one  of  them  was  disposed  of 
in  London  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Van  Sybstein*s  MSS.  in 
1825.  The  sold  medal  struck  by  the  States  in  comme- 
moration of  Uie  mod  is  engraved  in  the  '  Histoir^  Metal- 
lique  de  la  Republique  de  Hollande,  par  M.  Bixot^'  tom.  i. 
p.  139. 

In  the  sixth  session,  which  was  held  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1618,  the  synod  of  Dort  proposed  obtaining  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  from  the  or^nal  texts  into  Dutch,  which 
was  judged  to  be  a  necessary  work.  In  the  seventh,  and 
some  of  the  succeeding  sessions,  the  tran^ation  was  finally 
egreed  to,  and  rules  laM  down  for  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
lators. In  the  thirteenth  session,  on  the  26th  November, 
the  translators  were  appointed,  when  the  following  were 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes :  John  Bogerman,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  synod ;  William  Baudart  and  Gerson  Bucer, 
for  the  Old  Testament;  Jacobus  Roland,  Herman  Fauke- 
lius,  and  Peter  Cornelius,  for  the  New  Testament  and  Apo- 
crypha. The  synod  then  chose  sixteen  supervisors  of  tne 
translation;  and  also  resolved,  that  in  case  any  of  the  trans- 
lators should  die  or  be  disabled  by  sickness,  the  president. 
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with  the  two'  assessors,  and  the  scribes  of  the  synod,  should 
be  empowered  to  appoint  snccessors. 

Afler  a  delay  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  assembled  at  Leyden,  in  1628,  and  the  next 
year,  1629,  the  translators  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  as 
Herman  Faukelius,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Middleburg, 
and  Peter  Cornelius,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Enchusan,  had 
died  previous  to  their  meeting  together,  Anthony  Walieus 
and  Festus  Hommius  were  chosen  in  their  stead.  When 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  Gerson  Bucer  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Anthony  Thysius  :  Jacobus 
Roland  also  died  when  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  advanced  to  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  completed  in  1632.  The 
supervisors  of  the  Old  Testament  met  at  Leyden,  with  the 
translators,  in  1633  ;  and  those  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1634  ;  and  tiie  revision  was  completed  in  October,  1635. 
The  printing  of  the  Bible  was  finished  in  1637,  when  it  ap- 
peared in  folio  from  the  presses  of  Leyden  and  the  Hague, 
and  in  octavo  from  the  press  of  Amsterdam.  This  is  what 
is  called  'The  Dort  Bible.*  Editions  of  it  were  soon  rapidly 
multiplied  and  extensively  circulated.  (See  Brandt,  ut 
supr.  vol.  iii.  p.  25  —  28;  Leusdeni,  PhilologU9  Hebreeo 
Mixtus,  Diss.  X.  et  xi. ;  and  Townley's  IllustratioM  qfBibli' 
cal  Literature,  8vo.  Lond.  1821,  vol.  iii.  pp.  400,  401.) 

DOT,  in  music,  a  point,  or  speck,  pkoed  after  a  note 
or  rest,  in  order  to  make  such  note  or  rest  half  as  long 
again.  Thus  a  semibreve  with  a  dot  is  equal  to  three 
minims :  a  crotchet  rest  with  a  dot  is  equal  to  three 
quaver  rests.  In  modern  music  a  double  dot  is  often  used, 
in  which  case  the  second  is  equal  to  half  of  the  first.  Thus 
a  double  dotted  minim  is  equal  to  three  crotchets  and  a 
quaver ;  a  double-dotted  quaver  rest  is  equal  to  three  semi- 
quaver rests  and  one  demisemiquaver  rest     Examples : — 
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DOTIS,  one  of  the  four  circles  of  the  county  of  Comorn, 
in  north-western  Hungary.  Dotis  (in  Hungarian  Tata), 
the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town  of  CJomorn,  in  47«  38'  N.lat  and  18**  20'E.  long.  The 
town  is  situate  on  an  eminence  next  the  river  Tata,  and 
with  its  suburb,  Tov&ros,  which  signifies  '  Lake  Town,'  as 
it  lies  on  the  margin  of  a  narrow  lake  about  four  miles  in 
length,  contains  about  960  houses  and  8870  inhabitants. 
Between  the  two  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  cele- 
brated for  its  strength  in  former  days,  and  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans,  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Mathias  Oorvinus,  king  of  Hungary.  Among  the  buildings 
of  note  are  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  very  old,  a 
Capuchin  and  a  Piarist  monastery,  the  latter  having  a 
grammar-school,  a  head-district  school,  a  military  hospital, 
and  some  warm  baths,  much  in  repute.  The  inhabitants 
are  industrious,  have  several  flour  ana  saw-mills,  and  manu- 
facture coarse  woollen  cloths,  earthenware  and  pottery, 
beer,  bed-rugs,  &c.  In  the  adjoining  village  of  Bay  is  a 
spacious  cellar,  capable  of  stowine  away  50,000  aulms  of 
\iine :  among  them  is  a  tun  which  nolds  1420  aulms.  The 
Esterh&zy  family  have  a  splendid  castle  here,  with  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  English  style.  At  St  Iv^mv,  near  Dotis, 
are  quarries  of  fine  marble  and  freestone.  There  are  vine- 
yard, laree  sheeD-grounds,  and  extenslTe  forests,  in  the 
nei^hboiurnood.  I>otis,  and  much  of  the  surrounding  land, 
are  the  proper^  of  the  Esterhfczy  family.  There  are  well 
attended  annual  foirs. 

DOTTREL.    [Plovers.] 

DOUAY,  or  DOUAI,a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
on  the  river  Scarpe,  near  where  the  canal  of  the  Haute 
Dcule  meets  it,  on  the  road  from  Paris  by  Peronne  and 
Cambrav  to  Lille  and  Bruges,  121  miles  from  Paris.  It  is 
108  miles  from  Paris  in  a  straight  line  north  by  east,  in 
50**  21'  N.  lat.,  and  3'  6'  E.  long. 

Douay  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce.    It  is 

surrounded  by  antient  walls,  flanked  with  towers:  the  walls 

afford  an  agreeable  promenade.    The  to^-n  is  further  de- 

ded  by  a  fi>rt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe.    The  area 


ineloMd  by  the  walls  is  larger  and  contains  almoit  m 
gardens  as  dwellings.  The  streeU  are  well  laid  otst, 
the  town-hall,  the  church  of  St  Pierre  (Peter),  and  the 
arsenal,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France^  axe  tba 
principal  buildings.  The  inhabitanU,  who  amounted  m 
1832  to  18,793,  are  engaged  in  manufketures  of  Tarioua 
kinds,  as  linens,  lace,  gauze,  cotton  goods  and  vara,  toap^ 
glass,  leather,  and  refined  sugar.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  flax,  woollen  cloth,  and  cattle.  There  is  everr 
second  year  an  exhibition  of  the  articles  of  maaulkcturinc 
industry ;  and  prizes  are  distributed  for  the  most  usefbl  and 
ingenious  inventions  or  the  best  finished  pieces  of  work- 
manship. Medals  are  likewise  annually  distributed  by  the 
Departmental  Society  of  Agriculture,  which  has  its  seat  in 
this  town,  not  at  Lille.  Douay  is  the  seat  of  a  cour  royale. 
which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Nord 
and  Pas  de  Calais.  It  is  also  the  capital  of  an  arrondisM- 
ment.  There  are  at  Douay  an  acadhme  univerntaire  <c 
university,  a  college  or  high  school,  a  school  for  the  artiUeri, 
and  a  school  of  drawing  and  music  The  public  library 
consists  of  27,000  volumes,  and  there  are  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  antiquities,  a  fi}undling  hospital,  a  theatre,  two 
other  hospitals  (one  military),  and  a  military  prison. 

Douay  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity :  it  existed  in  t2ie 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  became  under  the  ooants  of 
Flanders  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Phillippe  le 
Bel  having  a  dispute  with  the  count  of  Flanders,  poesgantd 
himself  of  this  town  a.d.  1297,  but  it  was  restored  lo  the 
counts  in  a.d.  1368  by  Charles  V.  of  France.  With  the 
rest  of  Flanders  it  passed  under  the  dominions  of  the  kingk 
of  Spain;  and  in  a.d.  1552  Philip  II. of  Spain  founded'a 
university  here.  In  1667  Louis  XIV.  of  France  took  p<L« 
session  of  Douay :  it  was  taken  in  1710  by  the  allies  under 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  but  the  French  retook  it  mttei 
the  Ent^lish  withdrew  from  the  coalition  against  Franor. 
The  arrondissement  is  divided  into  six  cantons,  and  seventy 
communes:  it  had  in  1832  a  population  of  92,750.  Much 
flax  is  grown,  and  coal  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town. 

DOUAY  BIBLE.    [Biblb.] 

DOUBLE-BASE,  the  largest  musical  instrument  of  the 
viol  kind.  [Viol.]  In  England,  Italy,  and  France,  the 
double-base  has  tluee  strings,  which  are  tuned  in  fourths : 


t 


e 


(^M  oeiave  iower.) 

In  Grermany  a  fourth  string  is  used,  tuned  a  fourth  below 
the  deepest  of  the  above. 

The  oouble-base,  in  full  orchestral  pieces^  takes  the  note* 
written  for  the  violoncello,  when  not  otherwise  directed, 
and  if  these  are  not  too  rapid,  but  always  gives  them  mx. 
octave  lower.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  foundattoa  <.f 
the  band,  for  a  want  of  firmness  in  this  instrument  is  morv 
fatal  in  its  consequences  than  unsteadiness  in  any  other. 

In  our  concerts  the  Italian  name  of  this  instrumeat^ 
Contra-lnuio  (or,  more  strictly,  Contraihbano\  is  as  fre- 
quently employed  as  its  English  appellation. 

DOUBLE  STARS.    [Stars,  Doublb.] 

DOUBLOON.    [MoNBY.] 

DOUBS,  a  river  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  be- 
longing to  the  system  of  the  Rhftne.  It  rises  in  the  loftiest 
ridges  of  the  Jura,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rixoa*  near  the 
village  of  Mouthe,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  and  flo«^ 
75  UMles  north-east  through  the  lake  of  St.  Point  and  pas; 
the  town  of  Pontarlier  to  the  village  of  GloviUer,  noar 
Porentruy,  in  Switzerland.  Here  it  makes  a  sudden  bewi, 
and  re-entering  France,  flows  20  miles  west-by-south  to 
the  town  of  St.  Hypolite,  where  it  receives  a  small  tributary, 
the  Desoubre ;  below  St.  HypoUte  it  makes  another  ben^ 
and  flows  north  and  then  north-east  15  miles  to  the  villaj^ 
of  Audincourt,  where  it  again  turns  to  the  west-br-footh 
and  west-south-west,  and  flows  iOO  miles,  past  Glcfrtl, 
Baume-les-Dames,  Besan«)n,  which  it  nearly  enctrele» 
[Bes^n^on],  and  Dole,  to  Verdun-sur-Sadne,  where  it  jotr.« 
the  Sadne.  The  whole  course  of  the  Doubs  is  about  ti^ 
miles.  The  lower  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  departments 
of  Jura  and  Sadne  ct  Loire. 

The  source  of  the  Doubs  is  copious ;  it  is  the  ootWi  of  a 
subterranean  reservoir  formed  by  the  drainage  of  a  ceo- 
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siderable  surface ;  but  the  valley  through  which  it  flows  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  imrrow,  and  the  stream  re- 
ceives few  additions  until  it  reaches  Audincourt»  just  below 
which  it  receives  the  Hsdle.  This  part  of  its  course  is  over 
limestone;  and  its  waters  are  partially  (in  one  case,  below 
Pontarlier,  almost  entirely)  absorbed  by  the  cavities  which 
occur  in  the  rock.  Near  the  village  of  Morteau,  a  few  miles 
below  Pontarlier,  there  is  a  fall  of  90  ft.  The  river  is  used 
for  floating  timber  and  rafts  below  Audmcourt,  and  occa- 
sionally above  that  place;  but  the  floating  is  subject  to 
obstruction  and  danger  from  the  rocks  which  have  rolled 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  channel  of  the  river. 
It  was  formerlv  navigable  for  boats  only  near  the  mouth 
and  in  some  otner  parts ;  now,  by  the  formation  of  the  canal 
from  the  Rhdne  to  the  Rhine,  it  has  been  rendered  naviga- 
ble to  Clerval.  Cuts  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  parts 
where  the  river  was  very  winding,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
navigation,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  75  to  80  miles. 
Tiie  valley  of  the  Doubs  is  much  wider  below  Clerval 
than  it  is  above  that  place ;  but  it  is  not  very  wide  in  any 
part;  and  the  aflluents  of  the  Doubs  are  of  little  import- 
ance. The  principal  are  the  Liaudeux,  the  Loue,  60  miles 
long,  used  for  floatiiig  timber,  the  Doraine,  and  the  Guiotte, 
all  which  enter  the  Uoubs  on  the  left  bank. 

DOUBS,  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  flrom 
the  river  Doubs,  which  has  its  source  and  a  considerable 
]>art  of  its  course  within  its  boundaries.  It  is  on  the  frontier 
of  France,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  side  and  part  of 
the  east  side  by  Switzerland;  on  the  remainder  of  the  east 
sile  it  is  bounded  by  the  department  of  Haut  Rhin;  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Haute  Sadne,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  department  of  Jura.  This  department  is  irregu- 
larly shaped :  its  greatest  length  is,  from  north-east  near 
Monib^liard  to  south-west  near  the  source  of  the  Doubs, 
76  miles:  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is  from  near  Marnay  on  the  Oignon  to  Jougne, 
on  the  road  from  Pontarlier  to  Lausanne,  48  miles:  the 
area  is  2111  square  miles,  being  below  the  average  of 
the  French  departments,  and  about  equal  to  the  joint 
aren-s  of  the  English  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks.  The 
population,  in  1832,  was  265,535,  not  much  more  than 
two -thirds  of  the  average  population  of  the  French  depart- 
ments, and  rather  less  than  that  of  the  English  county  of 
Su  sex;  the  relative  population  was  126  to  a  square  mile; 
the  average  relative  population  of  France  being  about  160 
to  a  square  mile,  ana  that  of  England  260.  The  popula- 
tion is  \erf  unequally  distributed:  in  the  plains  it  is  far 
above  the  average  of  France,  but  very  thin  indeed  in  the 
mountainoue  parts.  The  department  is  comprehended  be« 
tween  46°  33' and  47°  33'  N.  lat.,  and  between  5®  42'  and 
7^  b'  E.  long.  Besan^on,  the  capital,  is  205  miles  in  a 
strais^ht  line  south-east  of  Paris ;  or  237  miles  by  the  road 
through  Provins,  Troyes,  Ch£tillon-sur-Seine,  Dijon,  and 
Dole. 

The  south- eastern  part  of  the  department  is  traversed  by 
the  ridges  of  the  Jura,  which  have  a  general  direction 
north-east  and  south-west:  the  summits  of  Laumont, 
Cbaumont,  Mont  Dor,  and  Rissons,  are  the  principal :  the 
lost-mentioned  is  about  2170  feet  high,  and  the  highest 
point  in  the  department.  On  these  summits  no  vegetation 
appears;  they  are  composed  of  bare  rocks,  covered  with 
snow  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  slopes  of  these 
mountains  are  rocky,  with  patches  of  moss,  and  straggling 
thorns  and  hazels.  On  the  south  side  the  slopes  affora 
good  pasturage,  and  pleasant  valleys  sheltered  by  pine 
forests :  in  some  of  the  valleys  barley  and  oats  are  raised, 
but  the  temperature  is  too  cold  for  wheat  or  r^'e.  The  few 
inhabitants  of  these  highlands  preserve  the  hospitality  and 
simplicity  of  manners  which  mark  the  people  of  a  mountain 
tract.  Between  the  higher  country  and  the  valley  of  the 
Doubs  is  a  district  of  inferior  elevation,  marked  bv  a  milder 
air  and  a  more  productive  soil  than  belong  to  the  district 
just  noticed.  Wheat,  though  in  small  quantity,  is  pro- 
duced; and  on  some  of  the  more  favourable  slopes  the 
vine  is  cultivated;  in  the  woods  the  oak  and  the  beech 
replace  the  pine.  Many  tracts  in  this  and  the  more  ele- 
vated region  are  marshy,  and  from  them  flow  the  principal 
streams  that  water  the  department.  The  plain  or  valley  of 
the  Doubs  occupies  the  rest  of  the  department;  it  is  fertile 
and  ])opulous. 

The  rivers  are  the  Doubs,  and  its  tributaries ;  and  the 
Oignon,  a  tributary  of  the  Sadne,  which,  rising  in  the 
Vosges,  flows  south-west  into  the  S&one;  it  touches  th« 
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boundary  of  this  department  below  Villersexel  (Haute 
Sadne),  and  separates  it  through  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course  from  the  department  of  Haute  Sdone.  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  Doubs  which  are  within  this  department  are, 
the  Drujon,  which  falls  into  it  below  Pontarlier,  the  De^ 
soubre,  the  Halle,  the  Laudeux,  and  the  Loue.  The  Vaux, 
the  Braine,  and  the  Loison  are  feeders  of  the  Lou'e ;  and 
the  Creuse  and  the  Cusancin  are  feeders  of  the  Laudeux. 
There  are  several  lakes,  but  none  of  any  size  except  the 
lake  of  St.  Point,  formed  by  the  river  Doubs,  which  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  one  or  two  broad. 

The  canal  which  unites  the  navigation  of  the  Rhdne  with 
that  of  the  Rhine  traverses  this  department  throughout, 
and  consists  partly  of  an  artificial  channel,  partly  of  that 
of  the  river  Doubs.  The  department  is  ill  provided  with 
roads ;  a  road  from  Paris  by  Dijon,  Besan^on,  and  Pont- 
arlier to  Lausanne  passes  through  it :  another  road  from 
BSle  and  Bclfort  to  Ddle  and^eaune  passes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Doubs  through  Baume  les  Dames  and  Be- 
san9on:  a  road  from  Besan9on  runs  through  Quingey  to 
Poligny,  in  the  department  of  Jura;  and  another  m>m 
Pontarlier  to  Salins  and  Ddle,  both  in  the  department  of 
Jura :  another  road  runs  firom  Besan^on  to  Yesoul,  in  tho 
department  of  Haute  Sadne;  and  another  from  Bitle  to 
Clerval,  where  it  falls  in  with  the  road  fh>m  Bdle  and 
Belfort  to  Be8an9on.    The  others  are  all  bye  roads. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  consi- 
derable. There  were  formerly  silver  mines  in  Mont  Dor, 
but  they  are  no  longer  wrou^^ht :  oxide  of  iron  is  procured 
in  abundance;  freestone  is  quarried;  and  marl,  sana 
proper  for  making  glass,  ochre,  and  a  species  of  inflam- 
mable schistus  are  dug.  Peat  fbr  Aiel  is  procured  in  many 
places.  The  temperature  is  variable,  ana  colder  than  the 
latitude  would  give  reason  to  expect :  the  rains  are  frequent 
and  heavy,  but  the  climate  is  not  by  any  means  unhealthy. 
The  soil  is  in  different  parts  composed  of  sand,  clay,  or 
marl,  or  a  combination  of  these  substances.  Wheat,  rye, 
mixed  com,  maize,  hemp,  potatoes,  pulse,  wine,  and  fruit 
are  produced  in  the  plain ;  barley,  oats,  a  little  flax,  and 
timber  in  the  higher  grounds.  The  agricultural  produce, 
except  in  barley,  and  perhaps  oats  and  potatoes,  is  very  far 
below  the  average  of  France.  Oats  and  potatoes  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes :  the  S])a- 
nish  oat  is  that  chiefly  cultivated.  Agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  quantity  of  horses  and  oxen  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  very  considerable:  cattle  constitute 
the  wealth  of  the  mountaineer.  The  artificial  grasses  are 
cultivated ;  trefoil  is  found  to  be  better  suited  to  the  climate 
than  either  lucerne  or  sain-foin.  There  are  extensive  com- 
mon lands,  on  which  cattle  are  fed.  The  number  of  sheep 
in  the  department  is  comparatively  very  small. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissemens  or 
sub-prefectures:  Montbeliard  in  the  north-east  and  east, 
population  53,642;  Pontarlier  in  the  south,  population 
48,977;  Besan9on  in  the  west,  population  96,032;  and 
Baume  les  Dames,  centre  and  north,  population  64,884. 
These  four  arrondissemens  are  subdivided  into  27  cantons 
and  646  communes.  The  capital,  Besan9on,  on  the  Doubs, 
has  a  population  of  24,042  for  the  town,  or  29,167  for  the 
whole  commune,  and  Baume  les  Dames,  also  on  the  Doubs, 
a  population  of  2209  for  the  town,  or  2467  for  the 
whole  commune.  [Baitme  ;  Bksan90n.]  Of  the  other 
towns  we  subjoin  some  account. 

Montbeliard  is  on  the  little  river  Halle,  just  before  its 
junction  with  the  Doubs.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
small  principality;  it  is  now  a  thriving  and  industrious 
town,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  valley  which  separates  the  ridges  of  the  Jura 
from  those  of  the  Vosges,  and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards. 
It  is  well  built,  and  adorned  by  several  fountains.  An 
antient  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Mont- 
beliard, and  in  which  the  archives  of  their  principality  are 
still  preserved,  commands  the  town:  it  now  serves  as  a 
prison  and  a  barrack  for  the  gendarmerie.  The  markrt- 
nouse  (bdtimeni  des  holies)  and  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas^ 
which  has  a  roof  85  feet  long  by  53  broad  without  pillars  to 
sustain  it,  are  the  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice.  The 
inhabitants  amounted,  in  1832,  to  4671  for  the  town,  or 
4767  for  the  whole  commune:  they  manufiicture  watch 
movements,  watchmakers'  files,  cotton  yam,  hosiery,  woollen 
cloths,  kerseymeres,  and  leather :  they  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Switzerland.  The  arrondissement  of  Mont- 
beliard is  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  manufiictures 
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•imilar  to  those  carried  on  in  the  town  itself  with  the  addi- 
tion of  saw  manufactories,  glass-bouses,  paper-mills,  and 
oil-mills.  The  number  of  tan-yards  is  greai  in  every  part 
of  the  department,  but  especially  in  this  arrondissement. 

Pontarlier  is  on  the  Doubs,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
36  miles  south-south-east  of  Besan^on,  by  the  road  through 
Omans.  It  is  near  a  natural  pass  from  France  into  Swit- 
zerland, known  to  the  antients,  and  defended  by  a  fort 
(the  Fortof  Joux)  on  the  pyramidal  summit  of  Mont  Joux. 
This  fort  of  Joux  was  the  place  of  the  confinement  and  death 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  Haytian  chief.  Pontarlier 
has  been  supposed  by  D*Anville  to  be  the  Ariolica  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  Abiolica  of  the  Thcodosian 
Table ;  but  the  soundness  of  his  opinion  has  been  dii>puted : 
the  most  antient  records  give  it  the  names  of  Pontalia, 
Pons  MVUf  Pons  Arleti,  and  Pons  Aria).  Until  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  were  two  adjacent  towns,  Pontarlier 
and  Morieux,  but  they  now  form  only  one.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  last  time  in  1754.  It  is 
well  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  antient  wall,  but  not 
fortified.  There  are  a  library,  a  high  school,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  fine  range  of  barracks  for  cavalry.  The  popu- 
lation has,  from  the  increase  of  trade,  doubled  in  the  last 
forty  years:  the  inhabitants,  in  1832,  amounted  to  4248  for 
the  town,  or  4707  for  the  whole  commune :  they  manulacturc 
steel,  bar  iron,  iron  and  steel  goods  of  various  iiinds  (among 
them  are  cannon,  nails,  steel  wire,  and  watch  and  clock  move- 
ments), porcelain,  and  calicoes  :  there  is  a  copper  foundcry, 
at  which  are  made  church  bells  and  cylinders  for  printing 
calicoes:  there  are  also  tan-yards  and  paper-mills.  A 
great  quantity  of  extract  of  wormwood  is  made  here  every 
year.  Among  the  natives  of  Pontarlier  was  General 
d* Ar9on,  the  contriver  of  the  floating  batteries  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  in  1782.  [AR90N.]  The  neighbourhood  of 
Pontarlier  produces  excellent  cheese. 

Or  nans  is  seventeen  miles  from  Besancon.  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Besanoon,  on  the  road  to  Pontarlier.  It  is 
walled:  near  the  wails  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle : 
there  are  a  fine  hospital  and  a  public  library.  Hie  in- 
habitants in  1832  amounted  to  2858  for  the  town,  or  2982 
for  the  whole  commune :  they  manufacture  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leather,  some  paper,  cheese,  and  extract  of  worm- 
wood. Immediately  round  the  town  cherries  are  cultivated 
in  great  quantity;  and  an  excellent  kirschwasscr  is  prepared 
from  tlu  rn.  Tlic  ncighlxmrhotxl  of  Ornans  abounds  with 
natural  ruriri^itm*;  a«  the  grrittos  of  Baumarchais,  Bon- 
r^*.;i.ix,  Mofjtiii«;r,  and  Chiteauvieux,  the  cascades  of 
JtioiiUiit^,  a/id  the  w#ll  of  Hrcme,  which,  when  the  rivers 
crrerflow  i\l*^^T  b;;ink«,  ia  filU;d  with  a  muddy  water  that  rises 
in  It,  H/iw»  tfyf'T  iUa  top,  and  inundates  the  valley  in  which 
th«r  «<il  m  ^itufitedi  on  these  occasions  it  throws  up  a 
/I  >t(>^/*'r  of  ft^)t*'%, 

V,**.fU'  I  he  fi»n»(,'oing,  there  are  in  the  arrondissement  of 
M  rii/,  ;ird  thn  towns  of  Blamont,  near  the  Doubs,  and 
y,'  Hvi'^i*.?'*,  or  lltppolyto,  on  that  river.  Blamont  is  a 
t.'  '  ']  V/inn,  but  iji  very  small.  Tlie  inhabitants  manu- 
f^'  ./"I.  fci  itt*i  i'ttuiucwemeni  of  the  present  century,  fire- 
♦  '  •  I,  '-fr.','.'/:!.  If  oil  uire,  and  paper:  we  have  no  later 
«  ■..',■*      A •  S •  -  H )  j/f I h te  hard- wares  are  made  and  cheese. 

V  ^  '*  ♦/«•  luixtty  :roii  factories  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
I,,.-.  ^  ;.'*  a  viillty,  immediately  surrounded  with  vine- 
*.  .'.•♦'!  I...S,  !>ucked  by  mountains  covered  with  wood. 
j  «¥/  ?>i  liv  polite  is  a  curious  cavern,  between  eighty  and 
v.-.'  V  fi-i-i  lii:;li,  ^liich  penetrates  horizontally  the  per- 
;*•  •  •  lar  fa'e  of  a  rock:  the  name  of  the  cavern,  *  Le 
<  .'»  J-  lie  la  Rtirhe,'  in  deri\ed  from  an  antient  castle  at 
t  .f  «-Mrdnce.  which  was  ruined  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
h.?u«nth  c*-ntun';  the  ruins  still  remain.  Audincourt,  a 
vi(la*:c  on  the  Duubs,  has  a  population  of  1000:  the  inha- 
l/iuj;t'»  munufacture  iron  goods  and  cotton  yarn.  Mandeure, 
another  viiiuge  in  the  arrondissement,  is  on  the  site  of  a 
Xioiiiun  town,  Epamanduorum.  There  are  the  remains  of 
i*ii  a  til  phi  theatre,  and  medals  and  other  antiquities  have 
I-  "u  duir  up.  At  the  village  of  Herimoncourt  arc  manu- 
i^^--AUi'\  uQtxlcn  screws,  and  clock  and  watch  movements: 

V  .  .]•  n  te^rews  are  made  at  Dampierre. 

J  •   *':*<.  arrondissement  of  Baume  les  Dames  arc  the  towns 

v'  *.^!\^\  ou  the  Doubs,  Rougemont,  and  Passavant.    The 

*  'y  f  Rnjiremont  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

*  "•*  ■  at  Cl«  r\al,  the  Doubs,  by  the  junction  of  the 

•  .    .  i*       'CJi n:il,  becomes  navigable.     In  the  arron- 

v  ♦  '  f  IJ    *•.',  li  UTQ  the  towns  of  Quinscy  and  Vil- 

V  -  '^CJ  »»  »  ^^n  of  less  than  1000  inhabitants, 


who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods.  There 
is  an  antient  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  counti^  •  f 
Bourgogne;  and  near  the  town  is  a  cavern,  adorned  witli  » 
variety  of  congelations.  Near  Boussiere,  which  is  not  1  c 
from  Quingey,  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  consisting  of  a  !»i»  -£ 
of  apartments,  extending  above  half  a  mile  in  length. 

In  the  arrondis.^ement  of  Pontarlier  are  the  towns  ^'^ 
Rochejean  and  Morteau  on  the  Doubs,  La  Riviere  ou  ti.o 
Drujon,  and  Jougne  on  the  border  of  Switzerland.      At 
Rochejean  are  smelting  houses  for  pig  iron  and  cast  ir  ■:.. 
tan  yards,  and  a  saw  yard;   and  at  La  Rividre  are  a  ».i>r 
yard  and  a  linseed-oil  mill.    At  the  village  of  Le%'icr,  x..l 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  good  deal  of  cheese  is  made  :    n>  1; 
the  village  is  a  pit,  the  depth  of  which  is   unkno^^  u ;    1: 
appears  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  caverns  on  difl'c;cf  t 
levels :  it  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  carcases  of  anim  .i« 
and  other  refuse.    Two  dogs  which  had  by  accident  fu!  • ;. 
into  one  of  the  caverns  lived  for  a  long  time  on  the  Ucm:    « 
thus  disposed  of,  and  brought  forth  youne  before  ibey  u ..  «• 
di>covercd  and  rescued.    The  village  of  Mont  Bcuoit  <!*.• 
nedict),  on   the  Doubs,  has  a  handsome  Gothic  chur-.':. 
formerly  the   conventual  church  of  a  considerable  ul .  •  \ 
which  existed  here.    The  neighbouring  village  of  RA.tuo.i 
not  has  for  its  church  a  remarkable  cave. 

Tlie  department  of  Doubs  sends  four  members  to  t'  ^ 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  it  forms,  with  the  departnieiit  if 
Haute  Saone,  the  diocese  of  the  archbishop  of  Be^a-.x  'ii. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Rovale,  or  Suj«t.i-.o 
Court  of  Besancon,  and  in  the  sixth  military  divi-;<.iu  *>( 
which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Besancon.  Educate  n  .j 
more  general  in  this  department  than  in  almost  an>  i  >: «.  * 
in  France:  there  is  one  boy  at  school  for  every  eW\^  n 
persons. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  arc  tall,  robust,  a.  1 
healthy ;  sober,  economical,  gentle,  willing  to  oblige,  I  - 
pitable,and  true  to  their  word,  but  tmtaught  and  credul  >  .> 
those  of  the  plain  arc  neither  so  robust,  nor  temperate,  r.  r 
obliging.  This  department  is  part  of  the  former  count)  •  i 
Bourgogne,  or  Franche  Comte.  {Dictionnaire  Vmnr*  . 
de  la  France;  Mai  to  Brun  ;  Dupin,  Forces  Pr(jducttrt%  •  ' 
la  France ;  Dictionnaire  Geographique  Universel.) 

DOUCHE.    [Bathing.] 

DOUCKER.    [Divers] 

DOUGLAS  FAMILY.    Tliis  family  derives  its  r.a- * 
from  certain  lands  on  the  Douglas  or  Slack  water,  in  1 ' 
shire  of  Lanark,  which  were  granted  out  about  the  ni:!  4.1 
of  the  twelfth  century  by  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  t»   .  u 
Theobald,  a  Fleming,  whose  son  was  thence  called  WMI v  -. 
de  Douglas. 

WilUam  married  a  sister  of  Friskin  de  Kerdal,  in  the  pr  - 
vince  of  Moray,  and  had  several  children,  all  of  \^  1.  • .. 
except  the  eldest,  settled  in  the  north.  Bricc,  the  t*^* .  ..  ^ 
son,  became  bishop  of  Moray ;  Alexander,  the  ihinl  - 
became  sheriff  of  Elgin ;  and  their  sister,  Margaret,  marr  .  i 
Ilcrvev  do  Keith,  great  mareschal  of  the  kingdom, 

Archcnbald,  the  eldest  son,  married  one  of  the  daugl:t.-'i 
and  co-heiresses  of  Sir  John  de  Crawford,  of  Crawforl.  ;•:  ^, 
had  two  sons,  William  and  Andrew,  each  of  whom  ha.  I  t'  ■ 
sons  likewise.     William's  eldest  son  married  a  sifter    .: 
l^rd  Ahernethy,  but  dying  without  issue,  was  succe«iie«I  '  \ 
his  brotlier,  some  time  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bi  rv    :. 
Andrew's  eldest  son  married  the  only  daughter  of  A.   \ 
ander,  lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  and  had  two  sj^r.^  i., 
eldest  of  whom  was    Sir  James  Douglas  of  La^uiIuu,   -  . 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  his  cousin,  *  the  i;tKn]  *^  • 
James,'  one  of  the  chief  associates  of  Bruce  in  achic%  in  j  ♦    • 

independence  of  his  country.      He  was  made  a  Li : 

banneret  under  the  royal  standard  at  Bannockbum,  ^^»  -. 
he  commanded  the  centre  division  of  the  ScotliiJi  %an.    U< 
died  in  a  contest  with  the  Saracens  when,  in  fulfilment    . ." 
the  trust  committed  to  him,  he  was  on  his  way  to  dij*  ^  . 
the  heart  of  Bruce  in  the  Holy  Land. 

William  de  Douglas,  some  time  governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  James  of  Loudon*  wh  ^« 
eldest  lawful  son,  also  William  de  Douglas,  had  the  earhi  .r. 
of  Athol  conferred  upon  him  on  the  death  of  John  Cair.;- 
bell  without  issue;  but  he  soon  afterwards  res;gtied  th- 
title,  and  gave  a  charter  of  the  earldom  to  Robert,  \or\l  h  ^-  n 
steward  of  Scotland.  This  William  de  Douglas  mxs  l  -  i 
of  Liddisdale,  and  though  himself*  the  flower  of  chi\  air  \/ 
as  he  was  called,  is  to  be  particularly  distinguished  fr-ii* 
Sir  William  I>ougUis»  the  knijght  of  Liddisdale,  nstuml  s^n 
of  the  good  Sir  James.    The  knight  of  Liddisdile  I.  U4 
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monted  the  eulogy  whi^h  Fordun  give^  bio),  of  beiQg  *  Sog- 
land's  scourge  and  Scotland's  bulwark ;'  but  the  praise  of  pa- 
triotism, and  even  of  humanity  itself,  he  outlived ;  for  being 
hurt  at  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsey*s  appointment  to  the  sbcrilT- 
ship  of  Roxburgh,  he  waited  his  opportunity,  and  came  upon 
the  brave  and  virtuous  Ramsay  with  an  armed  bund, 
wounded  him,  and  di*agged  him  away  to  Hermitage  castle. 
There  Douglas  immured  his  unoJQTenaing  victim,  faint  with 
tliii'st,  and  with  his  rankling  wounds,  till,  after  a  period  of 
seventeen  days*  suffering,  death  at  length  terminated  his 
existence.  The  government  of  the  country  was  in  such  a 
state  at  the  time,  that  the  king  not  only  could  not  avenge 
the  outrage,  but  was  obliged  to  pardon  the  relentless  mur- 
derer, and  moreover  to  put  him  into  the  vacant  sherifi&hip. 
He  at  last  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  of  the  house  of 
Douglas. 

The  good  Sir  James  had  another  natural  son,  whom  we 
shall  mention  presently,  but  having  no  lawful  issue,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brothers,  Hugh  and  Archibald,  the  latter  of 
whom  married  the  daughter  of  John  Cumyn,  of  Badenoch, 
by  Marjory,  sister  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  and 
had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  William,  inherited  the 
family  estates,  and  became  earl  of  Douglas,  in  which  cha- 
racter we  find  him  lord  justiciar  of  Xothian  the  year 
in  wliich  King  Robert  II.  ascended  the  throne.  He  was 
thrice  married.  He  married  first  a  daughter  of  the  twelfth 
earl  of  Mar,  and  in  her  right  was  styled  earl  of  Douglas 
and  Mar.  His  son  James,  second  earl  of  Douglas  and 
Mar,  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Robert  II., 
but  leaving  no  surviving  male  issue,  the  earldom  of  Mar 
devolved  on  bis  sister,  and  the  earldom  of  Douglas  on  Ar- 
chibald Douglas,  the  natural  son  of  the  good  Sir  James 
above  alluded  to,  by  special  settlement  This  Archibald, 
third  earl  of  Douglas,  styled  from  his  great  prowess  '  Ar- 
chibald the  Grim,'  had  himsdf  a  natural  son,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  King  Robert  II. 

William,  the  first  earl  of  Douslas,  had  no  children  by  his 
second  marriage.  By  his  third  marriage,  which  was  with 
the  Lady  Margaret,  sister  and  heir  of  the  Uiird  earl  of  Angus, 
he  had  a  son,  George,  who  obtained,  on  his  mother's  resig- 
nation, a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Angus.  He  also  got  a 
grant  of  the  sheriffship  of  Roxburgh,  and  is  Found  in  that 
oftice  anno  1398.  Tiie  previous  year  he  married  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  King  Robert  III. 

Sir  John  Douglas,  who  gallantly  defended  the  castle  of 
Lochleven  against  the  English  in  the  minority  of  David  II., 
was  a  younger  brother  of  William,  lord  of  Liddisdale,  above 
mentioned.  He  had  several  children,  three  of  whom  only 
however  we  shall  here  notice,  James,  Henry,  and  John. 
The  last  of  these  married  Mariota,  daughter  of  Reginald  de 
Cheyne,  co-justiciar  of  Scotland  beyond  the  Grampians, 
with  John  de  Vaux.  Sir  Henry  married  a  niece  of  King 
Robert  II.,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  who  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  same  king.  Sir  James,  the  eldest,  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  the  lord  of  Liddisdale,  in  the  lordship  of 
Dalkeith  and  his  other  extensive  possessions.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  a  sister  of  King 
Robert  II.  His  eldest  son,  by  his  first  marriage,  married 
a  daughter  of  King  Robert  HI.,  and  had  a  grandson,  who 
marri^  Johanna,  daughter  of  King  James  X.,  and  relict 
of  James,  third  earl  of  Angus,  and  was  On  the  14th  March, 
1457-8,  created  earl  of  Morton. 

We  have  thus  three  earls  of  the  House  of  Douglas :  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  the  earl  of  Morton. 

Archibald  IV.,  earl  of  Douglas,  eldest  son  of  Archibald 
the  Grim,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Robert  III., 
and  by  her  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father  was  styled  earl  of  Wigton.  On  the  death 
of  King  James  I.  he  was  chosen  one  oi  the  council  of  re- 
gency, and  the  next  year  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
realm.  His  two  sons,  particularly  William,  the  young  earl 
of  Douglas,  despising  the  authority  of  an  infant  prince,  and 
encouraged  by  the  divisions  which  arose  among  the  nobility, 
erected  a  sort  of  independent  power  within  the  kingdom, 
and  forbidding  the  vassals  of  the  house'  to  acknowledge  any 
other  authority,  created  knights,  appointed  a  privy  council, 
and  assumed  all  the  exteriors  of  Royalty.  They  were  both 
at  length  however  beheaded,  and  the  earldom  of  Douglas 
passed  to  a  grand-uncle  whose  eldest  son  married  his 
cousin,  the  fair  maid  of  Galloway,  and  restored  the  house 
to  its  former  splendour.  He  became  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  no  less  formidable  to  the  crown  than 
the  last  in  his  family  who  held  that  high  office.    But  this 


power  proved  his  ruin,  and  dying  without  issue,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  in  whom  this  great  branch  Of 
the  house  of  Douglas  was  cut  down  and  overthrown  for 
treason. 

Archibald  V.,  earl  of  Angus,  great-grandson  of  William, 
first  earl  of  Douglas,  through  George,  wno  obtained  the  earl- 
dom of  Angus  on  his  mother's  resignation  as  above  men- 
tioned, was  some  time  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and  on 
the  death  of  Argyle  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  continued  till  1498,  when  he  resigned. 
He  was  commonly  called  *  the  Great  Earl  of  Angus ;'  and, 
according  to  the  historian  of  his  house,  was '  a  man  every  way 
accomplished  both  for  mind  and  body.'     Gawin,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  the  translator  of  Virgil,  was  his  tliird  son  by  his 
first  marriage,  which  was  with  a  daughter  of  the  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  Scotland.    The  bishop*s  two  elder  brothers, 
George,  master  of  Angus,  and    Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Gleubervie,  fell  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden;  and  their 
father,  the  old  carl,  who  had  in  vain  dissuaded  the  king 
I  from  the  ruinous  enterprize,  bending  under  the  calamity,  re- 
tired into  Galloway,  and  soon  after  died.     Sir  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Kilspindie,  the  earPs  son  by  a  second  marriage, 
was  made  lord  treasurer  of  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1526,  by  king  James  Y.,  who  used  to  style  him  his 
•  Grey  Steil ;  and  the  next  year  we  find  Archibald  VL,  earl 
of  Angus,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  George,  master  of 
Angus,  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kinedom.    This  Archi- 
bald, the  sixth  earl  of  Angus,  married  Margaret  of  England, 
queen  dowager  of  James  IV.,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  husband 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  fiither  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land.   His  brother.  Sir  George,  was  forfeited  on  his  fm, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  James's  reign  in  exile  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  their  sister  Jean  was  burnt  as  a  witch  on  the 
castle  hill  of  Edinburgh.    The  son  of  Sir  George  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  seventh  earl  of  Angus ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  the  eighth  earl,  commonly  called  '  the  Good  Earl  of 
Angus,'  without  male  issue.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Gleu- 
bervie, great-grandson  of  Archibald  the  great  earl,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom,  and  had  soon  afterwards  a  charter 
from  king  James  V.,  confirming  all  the  antient  privileges 
of  the  Douglas,  namely,  to  have  the  first  vote  in  council,  to 
be  the  king's  lieutenant,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  army  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  to  carry  the  crown  at  coronations. 

The  seventh  earl  of  Angus  had  a  younger  brother,  who 
became  fourth  earl  of  Morton,  and  was  the  famous  Regent 
Morton.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  and  was  executed  by  the  maiden^  an  instrument 
which  he  himself  introduced  into  Scotland. 

Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie  above  mentioned 
conveyed  the  lands  of  Glenbervie  to  a  younger  son.  His 
eldest  son  became  tenth  earl  of  Angus ;  and  the  son  of  the 
latter  was  in  1633  created  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  same 
year  in  which  another  branch  of  the  Douglas  family  was 
advanced  to  be  earl  of  Queensberry.  Archibald,  eldest  son 
of  the  first  marquis  of  Douglas,  ofiiciated  as  lord  high  cham- 
berlain at  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  II.,  and  was  there- 
upon created  earl  of  Ormond.  His  younger  brother  William 
had  been  some  years  before  created  earl  of  Selkirk ;  but 
marrying  afterwards  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  he  was 
on  her  grace's  petition  created  duke  of  Hamilton  for  life, 
and  a  new  patent  of  the  earldom  of  Selkirk  issued  in  favour 
of  his  younger  sons,  two  of  whom  were  themselves  also  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage.  The  third  marquis  of  Douglas  was 
advanced  to  be  duke  of  Douglas;  but  on  his  death  the 
dukedom  became  extinct,  and  the  marquisate  devolved  on 
the  seventh  duke  of  Hamilton.  His  grace  was  one  of  the 
parjty  to  the  great  '  Douglas  cause,*  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  Douglas  estates ;  but  these  were  ultimately  awarded 
to  his  opponent,  who  becoming  entitled  to  the  estates,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of  Douglas,  and  in  1790  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Douglas  of  Douglas  castle, 
in  the  shire  of  Lanark. 

The  year  following,  George,  16th  earl  of  Morton,  was  en- 
rolled among  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  as  baron  Douglas  of 
Lochleven.  The  third  earl  of  Queensberry  had  previously 
been  raised  to  a  marquisate  and  dukedom  ;  and  the  fourth 
duke  of  Queensberry,  who  was  also  third  earl  of  March, 
made  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  baron  Douglas  of 
Amesbury;  but  on  the  death  of  his  grace  in  ^810,  th6 
English  barony,  conferred  u^on  himself,  and  the  earldom 
of  March,  conferred  upon  his  erandfather,  expired ;  while 
the  dukedom  devolyea  ou  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  anil  th« 
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ortKinal  pattingo  iloMccndod  to  the  present  marquis  of 
QiififinNborry. 

\X)VULAH,  OAWIN,  wnn  bom  in  the  year  1474  or 
147A,  and  WM  \\\v  third  mm  of  Arrhibald,  sixth  earl  of  Angus, 
surnnnii  d  Doll  llMv(;:it  (Scotrs  Marmion,  canto  vi.,  st. 
xl  )  Uoiii^  intiMid(*d  for  the  church,  he  received  the  best 
lid ii rill  ion  which  Knitland  ond  Fronce  could  give.  He  ob- 
tttinod  HticccMHiVfOy  thn  provoHtship  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  8(.  (JiU<«'k,  KflinhiirKh,  and  tiio  rectorship  of  Heriot 
rhutrh.  fill  WiiK  then  ma<lo  abl)Ot  of  Aberbrothick,  and 
lunlly.  binliup  (tf  Dtinkcld,  hut  his  elevation  to  the  arch- 
lii>ihii)Hirk  of  St.  Andrews  was  prevented  by  the  pope.  In 
l.j|:i  noino  p4)litical  intrigues  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
KMKli»»id,  whoro  \w  wni*  fttvourably  received  by  Henry  VIII. 
Ho  diod  of  iho  oln^uu  in  1521  or  1522,  at  the  Savoy,  where 
he  had  vnitided  uuring  the  whole  of  his  stay. 

In  bin  early  years  ho  translated  Ovid's  *  Art  of  Love,' 
and  composed  two  allegorical  poems,  '  King  Hart'  and  *  the 
Palaco  of  Honour:'  but  he  is  best  and  most  deservedly 
known  by  his  translation  of  Virgil's  *  iBneid,' which,  with 
the  thirtounth  book  by  Maphcus  Vegius,  was  produced  in 
1513.  To  riich  book  is  pretlxed  an  original  prologue,  some 
of  whicli  ((ivo  lively  and  simple  descriptions  of  scenery, 
written  in  a  manner  which  proves  their  author  to  have  been 
poss»8Sod  of  ('oiiHidorablc  poetical  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  (p.  .?H0,  ed.  of  1553),  he  informs 
us  that  •  compilct  was  this  work  Virgilean*  *  in  eighteen 
monoths  simco,'  for  two  months  ^^ hereof  ho  *  wrote  never 
one  Word'     Ho  is  also  ^oli^itouH  that  his  readers  should 

■     ■  'rrnil  \r>n\,  ami  itkk*  tftKul  trnt  In  time 
Thuy  iiwllhi-r  nmiil  nor  rol»nieire  liis  rhyinf,* 

whioh  reminds  us  of  Chaucer's  address  to  his  book—- 

*  Ho  pmy  1  (2i>cl  thnt  nuii«  mi«\»ritt'  tlirc, 
hot  Ilia*  mUmftre  tur  clrfauU  of  tuuk'uo/ 

Thoso  who  tako  tho  trouble  to  examino  Douglas  for 
th^msolvos,  will  And  his  langun^:e  not  near  so  different 
from  our  own  as  mij^lit  bo  inui joined  fiom  a  cursory  glance 
at  tiio  pn^;^'<«.  The  rliief  difloreu«*e  cou>ists  in  tho  spelling 
and  the  accent,  which  we  nniy  »iup|M>'*c  to  have  borne,  as  in 
Otaucor.  a  (Niiisiderablo  renem bianco  to  the  present  pro- 
nuncialion  of  French;  ut  least  without  some  such  supposition 
ll  wjll  b«  found  impoHHiblo  to  scan  either,  (Warton's  i/ry/. 
Krtgl.  PoHty  (who  gives  copious  extracts),  and^to^.  Brit,, 
art.  •  lloiiKlas.*) 

OOUdLAH.    TMan,  IsLR  OF.] 

DOtnt.      (IIAINM'I.T.I 

IX>UI(A.  i»r  DliUUA.  [Sorohitm  vulgare.] 
iHltJUO  III  I'ortUKiieso,  ihiero  in  Spanish,  one  of  the 
•MUM). Ill  ri>«.rs  of  the  INuiiuHula,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Ur- 
"oii,  Mt  iliit  iMirlli  piirt  of  tho  province  of  Soria  in  Old  Cas- 
itUi.  U  II I  at  iJoWH  southwards,  passing  by  the  town  of  Soria, 
Mmm  liiiiin  Ui  llu*  we»l,  through  tho  provinces  of  Burgos, 
V.»llrtduhi|,  and  Zamuni,  and  roi^oives  numerous  atHuents 
b"lli  Uuiii  (ho  north  and  the  south,  tho  principal  of  which 
^f»',  I  litu  l*i»uerHii,  which  ri%oH  in  tho  Asturian  mountains, 
MM'l  Mhnr  MM-eUiiiM  the  Alanson  from  Burgos  and  tho  Car- 
*»oM  fHiifi  I'uloiiihi,  inii»«e«  by  Valladolid,  and  enters  the 
houm  ittiiivo  Tor«l.iNillii»;  2.  tho  SoKuillo,  also  from  the 
U'.fiU,  |M.«..«  liy  Medina  del  Rio  Keco,  and  joins  the  Douro 
#.».  /  I.  /.•Mioiii ;  t.  Ihn  K«la.  a  largo  stream,  comes  from  the 
^/,  .MOtHiM.  of  I^MMi.  Mild  enters  the  Douro  below  Zamonu 

Ah,  f  fi..  i.jvJMfc  \\w  IMii.  tlM^  l><>»ro  'f'**^*^*!  V       u     I®«^ 

r ,.,)   ulM.M.  M  tuiiM  lo  the  ,umth   and  for  about  fifty 

^.<.h..  ,M.Ml. ,o.w..l.iry  belH..«n  the  provmco  of  Sala- 

, H.  h, MMl  f)..t  of  Tra^oj  Monies  in  Portugal. 

In  I.,  *  ,,M,i  '.I  M»<'M.r-,  ,t  ri- -••wr.  nn»t  the  Tormes,  acon- 

.Mw.m'    .If >'""!  «»-;'  ^M,th-.a,t  which  nses  in  the 

l.f.^M.MM.I'  (ir.4.M.»'.'«  p.— by  Salamanca,  and  then 
f..n,  ,  ...,0,  hn  A/'."U,  ffMii  Ciudad  Rodngo.  The 
h  „  ,  »!,.  .  i'"f.A  i»/..o  I"  th«-  tt»'*t,  and  crosses  the  north 
I  /  i*,f*  '  •!.  tu^f'f'/  if'''  ItuiU  between  the  provinces 
',V  I/.-.  J  ^  r,*'"*  -'-1  y'f'*^  l>/iiroeMinho  on  its  north 

../«'/  'A  ti'^t'^tfti  its  s'luth  bank.    The 

f,i  \i,*:  Iht^tf't  III  Portugal  arc  the  Coa 

f«i  Hi^yf  a'id  TiitfieKa  from  the  north. 

/ .  ^  //.  ./'/v""' «  'O  •'  '•'  ^''*'"  ''^  Larnego  and  Oporto,  and 

A    /*«      *  /•  *  -•'  ''*■'"»  **•'•  ^^^*'^  c»iy,  of  which  it  forms 

$  ^  ^*^  ^.f4    'I  *  *'  ,.*■• '//'if^rt  id  tlwj  Uourowith  itawind- 

Ty*  !*  i^*^./  '^'*»  '-  *'»  Hif'/iKh  •'ifne  of  the  finest  and 

"tiii  //  i^kJi AUlK  ***  *''"^"  «^  l^rydcn  m  IC13.  In 
I  J,  liM  V'^  »'f  »*  •  ^-' *''•''  »  K'a'»**^  ^^  •^^^y  drawing 
0  IH^u^^u/tuKW  \>'.**'U'l^,  a«  engraver,  with  whom  he 
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remained  eighteen  months.  He  afterwards  reoeiTed  the 
instructions  of  Peter  Kouwhoorn,  a  painter  on  giass«  an 'I 
learned  fais  art  so  well  that  he  proved  of  great  advantaee  tu 
his  father.  The  latter,  however,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  in- 
curred by  mounting  to  his  work  at  church  windows,  tnailc 
him  study  painting  instead,  and  the  illustrious  Rembraif.; 
was  chosen  for  the  lad's  master.  From  that  f^teat  paint'  r 
Gerard  learned  the  mastery  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro ;  but 
he  differed  entirely  from  his  teacher  in  his  manner  of  paint- 
ing. Instead  of  growing  bolder  and  rougher  in  his  hand!  in  t*  a% 
he  grew  older,  he  became  more  and  more  delicate  in  hi«  finish, 
elaborating  everything  which  he  touched  with  the  mokt  ex- 
quisite delicacy  and  minuteness,  in  so  much  that  the  thn^^'U 
of  brocades,  and  of  fine  carpets  are  expressed  even  in  hi« 
smallest  paintings.  Nothing  escaped  his  eye  nor  bi^  p«'i.<  .t 
And  yet  with  all  his  elaboration  of  detail  his  picture^  arc 
powerful  in  effect,  and  harmonious  and  brilliant  in  ctd  jur. 
He  was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  own  tools,  that  be  mi6;h; 
have  them  of  the  requisite  fineness. 

Gerard  Douw  has  been  charged  with  excessive  slownr^ « 
in  finishing ;  and  some  anecdotes  are  told  in  proof  of  it. 
Sandrart  says,  that  he  once  visited  Gerard's  study  in  com- 
pany with  Bamboccio,  and  on  their  both  expressing  tU-.r 
admiration  of  a  certain  miniature  broom-handle  in  oh<*  *>( 
his  pictures,  he  said,  that  he  should  spend  three  more  da>  i» 
upon  it,  before  he  left  it.  It  is  said  that  his  sitters  v^erv 
so  wearied  by  his  dilatoriness,  and  disgusted  by  the  tran^ 
scriptsof  their  jaded  faces,  which  he  faithfully  put  upon  the 
can\'ass,  that  others  were  deterred  from  sitting,  and  he  k.>^ 
obliged  to  abandon  portrait-painting.  But  Karel  de  Mcx>r. 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  his,  averred  that  he  was  not  ^.i 
slow  as  had  been  asserted ;  and  the  number  of  his  pict  u  ">'> 
tends  to  corroborate  his  statement.  Douw  got  excelUm: 
prices  for  his  paintings;  generally  from  600  to  lOOOtlonnb 
and  Sandrart  informs  us  that  Spiering,  a  gentleman  c^f  ti 
Hague,  paid  him  an  annual  salary  oflOOO  florins  for  t: 
mere  right  of  reflisal  of  all  the  pictures  he  painted,  at  ti 
highest  price  he  could  obtain.  Gerard  Douw  died  in  1  f 
The  most  famous  among  his  pupils  was  Mieris.  His  p.v 
tures  are  in  all  great  collections.    (Argenville;  Saudrari.) 

DOVE.      tCOLUMBIDJE.] 

DOVEDALE.    [Derbyshirb.] 

DOVER,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  aborough  and  roar V^  ?  • 
town,  having  separate  jurisdiction,  in  the  eastern  di\i«.>  n 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  16  miles  south-east  by  south  f^^'u 
Canterbury  and  72  east-south-east  from  London.  IX^cr  i> 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  valle}  f«.  ru.  1 
by  a  depression  in  the  chalk  hills,  which  here  present  a  t :  .i  • . 
verse  section  to  the  sea.  This  depression  runs  into  the  u. 
rior  for  several  miles,  and  forms  tne  basin  of  a  small  stn ..  . 

Dover  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Dw>t,  from  d»i>.i:  i 
(a  steep  place),  or  from  dwr  (water),  thre  being  a  s^x.i  \ 
stream  in  the  valley  at  the  extremity  of  which  Dover  slat  1-. 
By  the  Romans  it  w*as  called  Dubris,  whence  Dover. 

From  its  proximity  to  the  continent,  Dover  has  for  tv.ai.  > 
years  been  the  usual  port  of  embarkation  for  passeni;**.^ 
eoing  both  from  and  toEngland.  [Calais.]  In  the  reimi  : 
Henry  VIU.  the  emperor  Charles  V.  landed  here,  a:  ; 
Henry  on  that  occasion  contributed  a  large  sum  for  it..- 
erection  of  a  pier,  which  was  subse()uently  completed  .  . 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  castle,  which  is  on  the  northerr. 
side  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  been  original!)  <^  n- 
structed  by  the  Romans.  The  southern  heights  of  I>«\i  r 
were  originally  strongly  fortified  during  the  late  war.  a-  ; 
extend  in  a  semicircle  as  far  as  the  famous  Shaks|va<^/» 
Cliff,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  scene  in  •  King  Lear.' 

The  boundaries  of  the  present  borough,  in  additum  t  i 
the  old  borough,  include  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Buckljr.i. 
and  comprise  a  population  of  15,298  persons;  1631  ««>o 
registered  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  Tlic  b  .- 
rough  sends  two  members  to  parliament  It  appears  fn  ni 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Report  to  be  doubtful  w;.« 
ther  there  are  any  charters.  A  court  of  record  is  held  thr.  v 
times  a  week.  The  general  sessions  are  held  three  Xime^  x 
year  before  the  recorder  and  other  justices.  Tliere  wa>  a 
hundred  court,  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  town  c%  t,  - 
sists  principally  of  one  street  about  a  mile  long,  running  .u 
the  direction  of  the  valley.  A  theatre  and  assemblv-r.  uta 
were  erected  in  1790.  The  town  is  now  considered  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  and  possesses  every  conTenien>*j 
for  sea-bathing.  Many  handsome  houses  have  rcccmlT 
been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  9ea>r  r^, 
The  harbour  is  not  very  good,  but  it  can  accommodate  s!  .:  -» 
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of  500  tons,  Dnd  is  principally  used  for  sailing;  and  steam 
packets  to  France.  It  has  now  for  some  years  (1837)  been 
undergoing  repairs  and  improyements,  but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  it  can  ever  be  made  a  good  port.  Some  corn 
is  pround  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exported  to  London  ; 
and  there  are  some  paper-mills  near  the  town.  The  mar- 
ket-days are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  An  annual  fair  is 
held  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

There  are  two  churches*  St.  James's  and  St.  Mary's ;  the 
former  worth  145/.,  the  latter  287/.  per  annum;  as  well  as 
a  new  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Society 
of  Friends,  Independents,  Wesley  an  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  A  charity-school  for  boys  and  girls 
was  founded  in  1789;  it  has  received  various  donations, 
and  in  1820  a  new  building,  capable  of  containing  200  boys 
and  200  cjirls,  was  erected.  The  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  after- 
wards called  the  Maison-Dieu,  was  founded  in  the  13th 
Henry  III.  by  Hubert  de  Biiri^h,  earl  of  Kent  and  chief 
justice  of  En  inland.     [Cinque  Ports] 

DOV^ETAIL,  a  term  in  joinery.  A  dovetail  is  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  fashioned  into  the  fan-like  form  of  a  dove's 
tail,  and  let  into  a  corresponding  hollow  of  another  piece  of 
wood.  Dovetails  are  either  exposed  or  concealed;  'con> 
cealed  dovetailing  is  of  two  kinds,  lapped  and  mitred.* 
(Nicholson's  Diet.) 

DOVRAFIELD.    [Norway.] 

DOWER  (Law)  is  that  part  of  the  husband's  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  which  come  to  the  wife  upon  his 
death,  not  by  force  of  any  contract  expressed  or  implied  be- 
tween the  })arties,  but  by  operation  of  law,  to  be  completed  by 
an  actual  assignment  of  particular  portions  of  the  property. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Ave,  and  until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  105,  four  kinds  of  dower 
were  known  to  the  English  law. 

1 .  Dower  at  the  common  law. 

2.  Dower  by  custom. 

3.  Dower  ad  ostium  ecclesi®. 

4.  Dower  ex  asscnsu  patris. 

5.  Dower  de  la  plus  bealc. 

This  last  was  merely  a  consequence  of  tenure  by  knight's 
service,  and  was  abolished  by  stat.  12  Charles  II.  c.24;  and 
the  3rd  and  4th  having  long  become  obsolete,  were  finally 
abolished  by  the  above-mentioned  statute  of  Wm.  IV. 

By  the  old  law,  dower  attached  upon  the  lands  of  which 
the  husband  was  seised  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  and 
which  a  child  of  the  husband  and  wife  might  by  possibility 
inherit ;  and  they  remained  liable  to  dower  in  the  hands  of  a 
put  chaser,  though  various  ingenious  modes  of  conveyance 
were  eontrived,  which  in  some  cases  prevented  the  attaching 
of  dower :  but  this  liability  was  productive  of  great  inconve- 
nience, and  frequently  of  injustice.  The  law  too  was  in- 
ronsistcnt,  for  the  wife  was  not  dowable  out  of  her  husband's 
equitable  estates,  although  the  husband  had  his  courtesy  in 
those  to  whieh  the  wife  was  equitably  entitled.  [Courtesy.] 
To  remedy  these  inconveniences  the  statute  above  men- 
tioned was  passed,  and  hs  objects  may  be  stated  to  be,  1,  to 
make  equitable  estates  in  possession  liable  to  dower;  2,  to 
take  away  the  right  to  dower  out  of  lands  disposed  of  by 
the  husband  absolutely  in  his  life  or  by  will;  3,  to  enable 
the  husband,  by  a  simple  declaration  in  a  deed  or  will  to 
bar  the  right  to  dower. 

'  The  law  of  dower,'  say  the  Real  Property  Commission- 
ers, in  their  Second  Rejrart,  upon  which  this  statute  was 
founded,  '  though  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  freehold  pro- 
perty which  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  establisned, 
and  during  a  long  time  afterwards,  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  alienation  of  property  which  takes  place  in 
modern  times,  become  exceedingly  inconvenient.'   In  short, 
dower  was  considered  and  treated  as  an  incumbrance,  and 
was  never,  except  in  cases  of  inadvertency,  suffered  to 
arise.    The  increase  of  personal  property,  and  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  securing  a  provision  by  settlement, 
aifordcd  more  effectual  and  convenient  means  of  providing 
for  the  wife.    Dower  at  the  common  law  is  the  only  species 
of  dower  which  affects  lands  in  England  generally;  dower 
by  custom  is  onlv  of  local  application,  as  dower  by  the  cus- 
tom of  gavelkina  and  Borough  English ;  and  freebench  ap- 
plies exclusively  to  copyhold  lands.    The  former  is  treated 
of  in  Robinson^  '  History  of  Gavelkind,'  the  latter  in  Wat- 
kins  on  •  Copyholds.' 

In  order  to  describe  dower  at  the  common  law  clearly,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  follow  the  distribution  of  the  subject 
made  by  Blaekstone, 


1.  Who  may  be  endowed 

2.  Of  what  a  wife  may  be  etidowed. 

3.  How  she  shall  be  endowed. 

4.  How  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented. 

1.  fVho  may  be  endowed. — Every  woman  who  has  at- 
tained  the  age  of  nine  years  is  entitled  to  dower  by  common 
law,  except  aliens,  and  Jewesses,  so  long  as  they  continue 
in  their  religion.  And  from  the  disability  arising  from 
alienage,  a  queen,  and  also  an  alien  licensed  by  the  king, 
are  exempt. 

2.  Of  what  she  may  be  endoured,— She  is  now  by  law  en- 
titled to  be  endowed,  that  is,  to  have  an  estate  for  life  in 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which  the  hus- 
band was  solely  seised  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  or  in  which 
he  had  a  right  of  entry,  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  of 
a  legal  or  equitable  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  to 
which  the  issue  of  the  husband  and  wife  (if  any)  might  by 
possibility  inherit. 

3.  How  she  shall  be  endowed.— By  Magna  Charta  it  is 
I  provided,  that  the  widow  shall  not  pay  a  fine  to  the  lord  for 

her  dower,  and  that  she  shall  remain  in  the  chief  house  of 
her  husband  for  forty  days  after  his  deatli,  during  which 
time  her  dower  shall  be  assigned.  The  particular  land» 
and  hereditaments  to  be  held  in  dower  must  be  assigned 
by  the  heir  of  the  husband,  or  his  guardian,,  by  metes  and 
bounds  if  divisible,  otherwise  specially,  as  of  the  third  pre* 
sentation  to  a  benefice,  &c.  If  the  heir  or  his  guardian  do 
not  assign,  or  assign  unfairly,  the  widow  has  her  remedy  at 
law,  ana  the  sheriff  is  appointed  to  assign  her  dower ;  or  by 
bill  in  equity,  which  is  now  the  .usual  remedy. 

4.  How  dower  may  be  barred  or  frevented. — A  woman 
is  barred  of  her  dower  by  the  attamder  of  her  husband 
for  treason,  by  her  own  attainder  for  treason,  or  felony,  by 
divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii,  by  elopement  from  her  hus- 
band and  living  with  her  adulterer,  by  detaining  the  title- 
deeds  from  the  heir  at  law,  until  she  restores  them,  by 
alienation  of  the  lands  assigned  her  for  a  greater  estate  than 
she  has  in  them ;  and  she  might  also  be  barred  of  her 
dower  by  levying  a  fine,  or  suffering  a  recovery  during  her 
marriage,  while  those  assurances  existed.  But  the  most 
usual  means  of  barring  dower  are  by  jointures,  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1 0 ;  and  by  the  act  of 
the  husband.  Before  the  stat.  3  &  4  Wm.  iV.,  c.  105,  a 
fine  or  recovery  by  the  husband  and  wife  was  the  only  mode 
by  which  a  right  to  dower  which  had  already  attached  could 
be  barred,  though,  by  means  of  a  simple  form  of  conveyance, 
a  husband  might  prevent  the  right  to  dower  from  arising  at 
all  upon  lands  purchased  by  him.  By  the  above-mentioned 
statute,  it  is  provided  that  no  woman  shall  be  entitled  to 
dower  out  of  any  lands  absolutely  disposed  of  by  her  husband 
either  in  his  life  or  by  will,  and  that  his  debts  and  engage- 
ments shall  be  valid  and  effectual  as  against  the  right  of 
the  widow  to  dower.  And  further,  that  any  declaration  by 
the  husband,  either  by  deed  or  will,  that  the  dower  of  his 
wife  shall  be  subjected  to  any  restrictions,  or  that  she  shall 
not  have  any  dower,  shall  be  effectual.  It  is  also  provided 
that  a  simple  devise  of  real  estate  to  the  wife  by  the  husband 
shall,  unless  a  contrary  intention  be  expressed,  operate  in 
bar  of  her  dower.  This  statute  however  affects  only  mar- 
riages contracted,  and  only  deeds,  &c.,  subsequent  to  1st 
January,  1834. 

Most  of  these  alterations,  as  indeed  may  be  said  of  many 
others  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  English  real 
property  law,  have  for  som^  years  been  established  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  An  account  of  the  various 
enactments  and  provisions  in  force  in  the  different  states 
respecting  dower  may  be  found  in  4  Kent's  Commentaries^ 
p.  34-72.    (Bl.  Com^  ;  Park  on  Dower.) 

DOWLETABAD,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  seven  miles  north-west  from  the  city 
of  Aurunpibad,  in  19**  57'  N.  lat,,  and  75*  25'  E.  long.  The 
fort  consists  of  an  enormous  insulated  mass  of  granite, 
standing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  hill,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  500  feet.  The  rock  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
across  which  there  is  but  one  passage,  which  will  allow  no 
more  than  two  persons  to  go  abreast.  The  passage  into  the 
fort  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  can  be  entered  by  only 
one  person  at  a  time  in  a  stooping  posture.  From  tlus  en- 
trance the  passage,  still  cut  through  the  rock  and  very  nar- 
row, winds  upwards.  In  the  course  of  this  passage  are 
I  several  doors  by  which  it  is  obstructed,  and  the  place  is  alto- 
gether so  strong,  that  a  very  small  number  of  persons  within 
the  fort  might  bid  defiance  to  a  numerous  army.    On  the 
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other  band,  Ibe  fort  mii^ht  be  invested  by  a  Y©ry  incon- 
siderable force.  80  as  effortually  to  prevent  any  supplies 
being  received  by  the  parri-*<)ii,  who,  owinj^  to  lUe  intricacy 
of  the  outlet,  could  nt-vcr  make  an  eflccivc  sally.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  to  the  height  of  1^0  feet  from  the 
ditch,  is  nearly  ]  orpcndicular,  and  it  would  be  wholly  im- 
practicable to  ascend  it.  The  rock  is  well  pro\ided  with 
tanks  of  water. 

Since  the  seat  of  government  ha^  been  transferred  to 
Aurunj^bad  the  town  of  D.)wletahad  has  greatly  decayed; 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  now  inhabitc(L    This  place  is 
saia  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  very  powerful  rajah  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  ^fohammedans  under 
Allah  ud  Deen  carried  their  arms  into  this  part  of  the  Dec- 
can.      In   1306   the  fort   and  surrounding  country  were 
brought  under  the  dominion    of  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 
About  the  clv)se  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  taken 
by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  in  1634, 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  again  came  into  the  pos- 
ses-ion of  the  Moc^uls.    Dowletab.id  has  since  followed  the 
fate  of  that  part  of  the  Deccan,  havinj^  been  conquered  by 
Nizam  ul  Mulk,  with  whose  successors,   th$  Nizams  of 
Hyderabad,  il  has  since  remained. 

DOWN,  the  fine  hair  of  plants,  is  a  cellular  expansion 
of  the  cuticle,  consi^tine  of  atteiyiated  thin  scmitrans- 
parent  hairs,  either  simple  or  jointed  end  to  end,  or  even 
branched,  as  in  the  Mullein.  When  attached  to  seeds,  it 
enables  them  to  bo  buoyed  up  in  the  air  and  transported 
from  place  to  place.  AVlien  covering  the  external  surface 
of  a  plant,  it  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  protection  against 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  probably  as  a  means  of 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  liounded  on  the  north  by  an  angle  of  Loch  Neagh, 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  the  bay  of  Belfast ;  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Irish  channel ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
counties  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  bay  of  Carlingford  and  the  river  of  Newry. 
The  greatest  length  from  Cran field  point  on  the  south-west 
to  Orlock  point  on  the  north-east  is  51  English  miles ; 
greatest  breadth  from  Moyallan  on  the  west  to  the  const 
near  Ballywalter  on  the  east,  38  miles.  The  coast  line  (in- 
cluding Lough  Strangford)  from  Belfast  to  Newry,  ex- 
clusive of  small  irregularities,  is  about  125  English  miles. 
The  area,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland, 
consists  of — 

Acres.        Rood  a.  Pole*. 
....     €08,415       2       15 
.     «     .      ,         3,502       1       14 


Land 
"Water 


Total       ....     611,917       3       29 
Statute  measure,  or  956  square  statute  miles  nearly. 

Down  farms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Ulster.  The 
surface  of  nearly  all  the  county  is  undulating ;  but  the  only 
uncultivated  district  is  that  occupied  by  the  Mourne  moun- 
tains and  the  detached  group  of  Slieve  Croob.  The  moun- 
tainous district  of  Mourne  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
bay  of  Dundrum  and  on  the  west  by  the  bay  of  Carlingford, 
and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  s(}uare  miles.  Bej^inning 
IVom  the  west,  the  principal  elevations  are  Cleonitiek,  1257 
feet;  Tievedork:iragh,  1557  feel;  Eac:le  Mountain,  2084 
feet,  haviuff  on  the  north  Rocky  Mountain,  1328  feet,  and 
on  the  south  Finlicve,  18^8  feet ;  Slii've  Muck  North,  2198 
feet,  from  the  ni.rth-we>tern  de(li\ity  of  which  the  river 
Bann  takes  it^  rise  at  an  altitude  of' 1467  feet;  Slieve 
Muck  South,  IIKM  foot:  SKrve  Biniri.in,  2449  feet;  and 
north  of  thi'^e  Chinine\  R  n  k  M«>unt:iins  2152  feet ;  Slieve 
Bearnagh.  '2:V.)A  feet ;  Slio\e  Oirrj-^'h,  2512  feel ;  and  Slieve 
Donard.  2796  feet,  the  hiu'liest  ^mnnd  in  the  county,  which 
overhangs  the  sea  above  Newcastle,  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  western  shore  «)f  Dundnim  bay.  This  niountuin 
group  contains  nuicli  fine  scenery.  Its  north-eastern  de- 
clivities are  cl  )thed  for  several  miles  with  the  plantations 
of  TuUymore  Park,  the  sj>lendid  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Roden;  its  western  flanks  overhang  the  beautiful  vicinities 
of  Warren's  Pomt  and  Rossi revor,  and  on  the  narrow  strip 

between  its  southern  dwlivities  and  the  sea  is  situated  the  '  and   the  entralice  to  Strangford  Locfi 
flnj?  demevnc  uf  Mourne  Park  the  re>idence  of  the  Earl  of    down  in  Mackenzie's  Man  as  hing  through  the  narn^w      • 
Kilraoroy.  The  She\e  Croi.b  range  cover*  an  area  of  about  ten  j  terraediate  channel  called  NeUon*s  Gut.  Several  bhiptkri-^  *i^* 
square  railcH  to  the  north  east  of  the  Mourne  Group.    Slieve  '  have  oceiurcd  in   consequence.      The  true    enlramv 
t-rooK  tlie  liii:he>t  elevation  of  the  range,  has  an  altitude  of  ,  Strangford  Loch  lies  west  of  the  Bar  Pladdy,  betv.vn 
feet;  on  its  north-eastern  dechxity  the  river  Lagan  rises    and  Killard  Point,  on  the  opposite  side.    Tlie  entr4'ce 
elevation  of  about  1 250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  J  a  narrow  channel  of  about  5  miles  in  lenph  by  w  •\  cm 


The  remainder  of  the  county,  about  $50  square  mi 

is  productive,  being  either  under  cultivation  or   84*rvi-.^ 
the    purposes   of   turbary.      The   numerous    hills    mK 
diversify  the  surface  are  seldom  too  high  for  amble   »  / 
tivation  ;    and  the  irregularity   of  the  surface   fa<il!tw'   . 
drainage,  and  likewise  affords  a  shelter,  which,  froii:  !••• 
se.ireity  of  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  is  of  rnattr .  .1 
advantage.    A  low  chain  of  cultivated  eminences,  veil   t 
bered,  and  on  the  northern  and  western  side  coxer^d  ».  * 
the  demesnes  and  imjirovements  of  a  ^e^ulent  gentry,  r  :.j- 
mences  east  of  Dromorc,  and  extenfls  under  various  riar.:'>t 
along  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  and  the  eastern  shoie  of  Btl 
fast  Loch,  as  far  as  Bangor.    The  only  detaehed  emin<-zi  - 
of  any  consequence  is  the  hill  of  Serabo  at  the  head  of  L  «  K 
Strangford,  534  feet.    This  range  separates  theba&iuof  tl  *. 
Lagan  from  that  of  Loch  Strangford. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  J^och  has  no  ancbora|re  f  t 
vessels  above  the  third  class.  There  is  a  small  qua}  t-  r 
fishing  and  pleasure-boats  at  Cultra,  a  mile  beh»w  t .. 
bathing  village  of  Holy  wood,  where  regattas  an."  hi  I  i. 
Out  of  Belflist  Loch  the  first  harbour  on  the  r*Kist  « :* 
Ards  is  at  Bangor,  where  a  pier  was  built  by  pailianiv:- 
tary  gr^nt  in  1757,  forming  a  small  harbour  in  the  -^.u  t 
east  part  of  the  bay  of  about  300  ft.  s<{uare.  Fiftet  n  -  ■  I 
of  carrying  vessels  belong  to  this  place,  which  are  ch  .  Ir 
engaged  in  the  export  of  corn  and  cattle  to  tlic  c^m»i  •  f 
Scotland.  Colonel  Ward,  the  proprietor,  is  engage^l  in  ih.» 
construction  of  a  pier,  which,  when  completed,  will  ati"  rd 
fifteen  feet  at  low  water  within  the  harbour.  The  e  :.-t 
here  consists  of  low  slate  rocks  ;  and  there  is  a  dit]lcult\  'i 
getting  stones  of  a  sufiicient  size,  which  has  hitherto  ret  an].  1 
the  completion  of  this  desirable  work.  East  of  Bang.T  .» 
the  little  harbour  of  Groomsport  or  G;vgor)'s  Port,  wlir:.- 
Duke  Schomberg  landed  in  1690.  Here  is  a  small  ^wy 
and  about  1 00  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  fishermen.  S«>i.  t  !.• 
east  of  Groomsport  is  Donaghadee,  the  onlv  place  of  atvunrv 
for  a  large  vessel  from  Belfast  Loch  soutli  to  the  harUi.r 
of  Strangford.  [Donaghadee.]  Off  Donaghadee  1  ic  ih*  «•«» 
islands,  called  the  Copelands,  from  a  family  of  that  nau  •* 
which  formerly  held  the  opposite  coast.  On  one  of  tii«*»'-, 
called  the  Cross  or  Lighthouse  Island,  there  is  a  lighth  .>  -t\ 
whi:h  marks  the  entrance  to  Belfast  Loch  from  the  *^.'  .th. 
Tliis  building,  which  was  erected  about  1715,  is  a  K|u:*n' 
tower,  70  fi.  high  to  the  lantern:  the  walls  7ft,  thick.  Tl.e 
mode  of  lighting  practised  in  1744,  when  Harris  wrote  h  s 
*  Histor)'  of  Down,'  was  by  a  fire  of  coals  kindled  on  i 
grate,  which  was  fixed  on  an  iron  spindle  rising  from  tie 
masonrj'.  On  a  windy  night  this  erate  used  to  consume  a 
ton  ana  a  half  of  coal.  This  island  contains  40  acrt*s;  tl.e 
other  two,  2') 5  and  31  acres  respectively.  The  sound  K- 
tween  Big  Inland,  which  lies  nearest  the  land,  and  tl.e 
shore  of  Down,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  bn-aii'li. 
It  \u\^  from  7  to  8  fathoms  of  water;  but  the  side  next  r-e 
mainland  is  foul ;  and  a  rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  «-h.  r-, 
called  the  Dej>uty,  which  has  but  10  ft.  of  water  at  I- 4 
ebb.  renders  the  navigation  difiicult  in  haxy  weather. 

From  Donaghadee  south  the  coast  is  low,  ruckv.  a:  \ 
dangerous.  The  roek  of  Sculinartin,  covered  at  hal/-tl  •  *, 
and  the  North  and  South  Rocks,  the  former  never cowr  '., 
the  latter  at  every  half  tide,  lie  farthest  off  shore.  ai.«i  tts 
most  in  the  way  of  vessels  coming  up  channel.  The  I;..'  : 
house  of  Kilwarlin  was  erected  on  the  South  Rock  in  IT'.  T, 
and  has  since  proved  highly  serviceable  to  all  traders  in  ti  • 
channel.  At  Ballvw alter.  Balh hallx^rt,  Cloghv,  and  N.- •  - 
ca->tle,  in  Quint  in  Bay,  all  situated  on  the  eastern  s!i«Te  •  f 
Ards,  ai-e  fi^liing  stations.  The  first  is  very  capable  of  ,  ■  - 
provenient  a»  a  harbour,  and  there  is  a  small  quaj  f.  r  ir  • 
supply  of  the  Kiluarlin  Li:;hthou<e  at  the  latter;  but  i. .^ 
shelter  in  any  of  them  for  vessels  of  more  than  ZO  tons. 

South  fiom  Newrastle  is  Tara  Bay,  much  frequented  \  ♦ 
fis]iiiig-Ne>-els,  and  capable  of  great  improvement-  77^ 
estimated  exp'Mi  -e  of  a  breakwater  ]>ier,  which  would  o  t.\  .  : 
it  into  an  exeellent  tide  harbour,  is  33uf)/.  The  peniu^uti  ; 
Ards  runs  out  at  Balhquintin  to  a  low  rot* ky  point  «•  : 
of  T;ira  Bay.  A  nuk.'called  the  Bar  Pladdy,  haxiug  1 1  :. 
water  at  spring  ebbs,  lies  immediately  off  Quintin  P  ♦:. ' 
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lireadth  of  less  than  a  mile.  Within,  the  loch  of  Strangford 
expands  into  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water,  extending 
nortliwards  to  Newiownards,  and  nearly  insulating  the  dis- 
trict between  it  and  the  sea.  The  tide  of  so  large  a  sheet 
of  water  making  its  way  to  and  from  the  sea,  causes  a  great 
current  in  the  narrow  connecting  strait  at  every  ebb  and 
flow,  and  renders  the  navigation  at  such  times  very  difficult 
Across  this  strait  is  a  ferry,  which  gives  name  to  the  town 
of  Portaferry  at  the  eastern  or  Ards  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  town  of  Strangford,  which  lies  opposite,  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  strength  of  the  tide  race  be- 
tween. The  true  channel,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
struit,  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  being 
contracted  by  rocks,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ranting 
Wheel,  causes  a  whirlpool  dangerous  to  small  craft.  Tliere 
is  another  but  less  dangerous  eddy  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
opposite  side.  Within  the  entrance  there  are  several  good 
anchorages,  and  landing-quays  at  Strangford,  Portaferry, 
Killileagh,  the  quayof  Downpatrick,  and  Xirkcubbin.  Kii- 
lileag}]  quay  was  built  by  parliamentary  grant  in  1 765,  and 
cost  1 20U/.,  but  is  now  much  gone  to  decay.  Strangford 
Loch  contains  a  great  number  of  islands,  many  of  which 
ire  pasturable,  and  great  numbers  of  rabbits  are  bred  in 
them.  From  Killard  Point  the  coast  bears  south-west,  and 
is  rocky  and  foul  as  far  as  Ardglass,  where  there  is  a  pretty 
^ood  harbour,  safe  for  small  vessels,  by  which  it  is  mucn 
^refjuented,  but  exposed  to  a  heavy  ground  swell  in  south- 
easterly gales.  A  pier  was  built  here  about  1819  at  the 
oint  expense  of  the  old  fishery  board  and  the  proprietor^ 
VI r.  Ogilvie.  There  is  a  small  lighthouse  at  the  extremity 
>f  this  pier.  Ardglass  is  a  principal  place  of  resort  for  the 
i^hiiig  fleets  which  frequent  the  channel.  Immediately 
vest  of  Ardglass  lies  the  harbour  of  Killough,  between 
lingford  Point  on  the  east  and  St.  John's  Point  on  the 
vest.  A  natural  breakwater,  easily  improvable,  extends 
letwecn  these  points,  and  gives  a  pretty  secure  anchorage 
or  large  vessels  within.  There  is  an  inner  harbour  for 
mall  craft,  dry  at  ebb,  with  a  quay,  built  about  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  last  century. 

West  of  St.  John's  Point  opens  the  great  bay  of  Dun- 
Irum,  which  extends  from  this  point  on  the  east  to  the 
oast  of  Mourne  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  four 
eagues  by  a  league  in  depth,  running  north  by  west.  This 
lay  is  exposed,  shallow,  and  full  of  quicksands,  and  so  situ- 
.ted  that,  till  the  erection  of  the  present  pier,  which  forms 
.  small  asylum  harbour  at  Newcastle,  a  well-frequented 
athing-place  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay,  vessels 
mbayed  here  with  an  east  or  south-east  wind  inevitably 
rent  on  shore.  From  an  inspection  of  the  books  of  the 
esident  revenue  officer  stationed  at  Newcastle,  it  has  been 
^certained  that  from  1783  to  1835,  58  vessels,  valued  at 
109,050/.,  have  been  wrecked  in  Dundrum  Bay.  The  pier 
if  Newcastle  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  old 
ibhery  board  and  the  proprietor,  Earl  Annesley :  the  cost 
ras  3,600/.  It  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  station  for  the 
ishing-boats  of  the  coast,  and  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
[)ur  vessels  within  the  last  three  years. 

From  Newcastle  south  to  Cranfield  Point  the  coast  of 
-lourne  possesses  only  three  small  boat  harbours,  the  prin- 
ijial  of  which  is  at  Derryogua,  where  there  is  a  fishing 
tat  ion.     On  this  part  of  the  coast,  near  Kilkccl,  is  a  light- 
louse,   120   feet  high.      Between  Cranfield  Point  on  the 
a.st,  and  the  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  in  the 
ounty  of  Louth,  on   the  west,  is  the  entrance  to  tlie  ex- 
ensive  harbour  of  Carlingford.    This  loch  is  about  eight 
iiilcs   long  by  a  mile  and  a*  half  broad,  and  has  steep 
aountains   to  the  east  and  west  along  each  side.     From 
Harrow  Water,  where  it  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  river, 
he  tide  tlows  up  to  Newry,  whence  there  is  a  canal  com- 
nunication  with  the  Upper  Bann  river,  which  flows  into 
^cb  Neagh.    There  are  numerous  rocks  and  shoals  at  the 
lit  ranee,  where  a  new  lighthouse  is  about  being  erected, 
nd  a  bar  all  across,  on  which  there  are  but  eiffht  feet  of 
vater  at  ebb  tides.    The  middle  part  of  the  loch  is  deep, 
mt  exposed  to  heavy  squalls  from  the  mountains.    The  best 
mchorages  are  off  Carlingford,  on  the  south  side,  and  oppo- 
ite  Warren's  Point,  and  Rosstrevor,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
rhere  are  two  great  beds  of  oysters  in  this  loch,  one  off 
ilosstrcvor  Quay,  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
)ruad ;  the  other  off  Killowen  Point,  one  mile  long  by  half 
&  mile  broad.    The  marquis  of  Anglesey  is  the  proprietor. 
rhe  flshery  is  open  to  all  persons  paying  5s.  yearly.    About 
LOOoi.  \rorih  of  oysters  are  taken  annually :   they  sell  in 


Warren's  Point  at  7s.  to  15«.  per  thousand,  and  areodb* 
brated  throughout  Ireland  for  their  excellent  flavour.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  carry  the  Newry  canal,  which  termi- 
nates at  Fathom,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  forward  to  the 
deep  water  off  Warren's  Point,  where  it  is  intended  that  it 
should  terminate  with  a  ship  lock  and  floating  basiiL 
Warren*9  Point  has  a  good  quay,  from  which  steamers  sail 
regularly  for  Liverpool ;  most  of  the  exports  of  Newry  are 
shipped  here  from  the  small  craft  that  bring  them  down 
the  canal.  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  Carlingford  Loch 
is  of  striking  beauty. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Upper  Bann,  all  the  rivers  of 
Down  discharge  their  water  into  the  Irish  channel.  The 
navigable  river  Lagan,  which,  throughout  near  half  of  its 
course,  has  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bann,  turns 
eastward  »t  Magheralin.  four  miles  north-east  of  which  it 
becomes  the  county  botmdar>%  and  passing  by  Lisbum,  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Belfast,  after  a  couri;e  of  about  thirty  miles. 
The  Ballynahinch  or  Annacloy  river  brings  down  the 
waters  of  several  small  lakes  south-east  of  Hillsborough, 
and  widens  into  the  Quoile  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  a  mile  below  Downpatrick,  where  it 
forms  an  extensive  arm  of  Strangtbrd  Loch.  The  Quoile 
is  covered  with  numerous  islands,  and  its  windings  present 
much  beautiful  scenery.  The  Newry  river  rises  near 
Rathfriland,  and  flowing  westward  by  the  northern  de- 
clivities of  the  Mourne  range,  turns  south  a  little  above 
Newry,  and  after  a  short  course  falls  into  the  head  of  Car- 
lingford Loch.  Namerous  streams  descend  from  the  district 
of  MouiTie  immediately  to  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  county  deficient  in  a  good  supply  of  running  water. 

The  Lagan  navigation,  connecting  Loch  Neagh  with 
Belfast  Locbi  gives  a  lin<e  of  water  communication  to  the 
entire  northern  boundary  of  the  county ;  and  the  Newry 
Canal,  comiecting  the  navigable  river  Bann  with  the  bay 
of  Carlingford,  affords  a  like  facility  to  the  western  district, 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  miles  between  the 
Bann  and  the  termination  of  the  Lagan  navigation,  the 
entire  county  boundary  is  formed  cither  by  the  coast  line 
or  by  lines  of  water  carriage.  The  Lagan  navigation  was 
commenced  in  1755,  and  cost  upwards  of  100,000/.,  but 
owing  to  mismanagement  and  the  difficulties  of  keeping  a 
rapid  river  navigation  in  repair,  it  has  not  proved  a  profit- 
able speculation.  The  summit  level,  towards  Loch  Neagh, 
is  112  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Newry  Canal  admits  vessels  of  50  tons  through  the 
heart  of  Ulster.  It  was  commenced  in  1730,  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament* 
passed  in  tne  3rd  of  George  U.,  and  was  wholly  constructed 
by  government.  The  original  object  was  chiefly  to  afford  a 
water  carnage  for  the  coals  of  Tyrone  district  to  Dublin. 
The  canal  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  Down  and  partly  in 
Armagh ;  it  extends,  from  its  junction  with  the  Bann  river 
near  Guilford,  to  Fathom,  on  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  about 
1 4  Irish  9r  1 7}  English  miles,  having  its  summit  level  77 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  average  breadth  of  the  canal  at 
top  is  40  feet :  the  locks  are  15  in  number,  and  22  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  canal  was  opened  in  1741,  but  being  among 
the  first  works  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Ireland  it  required 
numerous  repairs,  and  has  not  yet  made  any  considerable 
return  for  the  original  outlay.  From  the  year  1802  to  the 
year  1817,  the  total  amount  of  toll  received  was  27,838/. 
IZs.  Q^.,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  70,495/.  18«.  8^.; 
and  for  tlie  succeeding  ten  years  the  gross  receipts  were 
25,461/.  19^.  6(/.,  and  the  gross  expenditure  16,897/.  \48. 7id. 
This  navigation  was  vested  in  the  directors-general  of  Ireland 
navigation  down  to  1827.  It  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Works. 

Down  is  well  supplied  with  roads.  The  great  northern 
road  from  Belfa&t  to  Dublin  passes  through  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  by  Hillsborough,  Dromore,  Banbridge, 
LoughbrickUind, and  Newry:  this  is  the  only  turnpike  road 
in  Down.  The  other  chief  lines  are  from  Belfast  to  Do- 
naghadee  by  Newtownards ;  from  Belfast  to  Downpatrick 
by  Ballynahinch;  and  from  Downpatrick  to  Newry  by 
dastlewellan  and  Rathfriland.  The  roads  m  general  are 
hilly,  but  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair  by 
the  grand  jury.  The  Ulster  Railroad,  from  Belfast  to 
Armagh,  vill  pass  through  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Moira 
and  »Shankill  in  tliis  county.  The  entire  length,  when 
completed,  will  be  36  miles  and  291  yards.  A  railroad  has 
been  projected  from  Belfast  to  Holywood,  a  bathing-pbK» 
much  resorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  Belfast  in  summer 
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The  vicinity  of  the  sea  prevents  the  continuance  of  frosts 
on  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  insulated  position  of  the 
mountainous  tract  confines  the  heavier  mists  and  rains  to 
that  part  of  the  county  where  their  effects  are  least  felt 
The  general  inequality  of  the  eround  carries  off  surface 
waters  and  prevents  damps,  so  that  the  climate,  although 
iomewhat  cold,  is  considered  very  wholesome.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  in  spring  are  from  tlie  east :  westerly  winds, 
although  more  frequent  than  from  any  other  point,  have 
Bot  so  great  a  prevalence  as  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Larch  timber  thrives  on  very  exposea  situations  on  the 
Mourne  mountains. 

The  chief  geological  features  are  strongly  marked.  The 
Mourne  and  Slieve  Croob  groups  consist  of  granite.  The 
boundary  of  this  primitive  district  begins  from  the  east  at 
Dundrum,  whence  passing  northward  to  Slieve  Croob,  it 
runs  nearly  due  west,  including  the  lordship  of  Newnr,  and 
passes  into  the  adjoining  counties  of  Armagh  and  Louth. 
This  mass  of  gramte  reappears  in  Cavau,  and  probably  is  the 
same  which  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  in  the 
mountains  of  Sligo.  Northward  and  eastward  of  the 
granite  district  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  an  extension  of  the  transition  series  which  forms 
the  southern  basin  of  Loch  Neagh.  Clay  slate  in  greater 
or  less  degrees  of  induration  is  the  prevalent  rock.  Towards 
the  sea  on  the  north-east  and  east  slate  quarries  are 
common.  On  the  Antrim  boundary  near  Moira  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tertiary  limestone  formation  which  occurs 
throughout  the  basaltic  district  occupies  a  small  portion  of 
this  county,  and  affords  a  most  valuable  supply  of  lime 
manure  to  the  north-western  baronies.  Limestone  boulders 
are  found  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Belfast ;  and 
at  Carthespil,  near  Comber,  on  the  western  side  of  Strang- 
ford  loch,  there  is  a  quarry  of  reddish  granular  limestone. 
Great  quantities  of  marl  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Downpatrick.  The  junction  of  the  greywacke  and  granite 
may  be  observed  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river 
Lagan,  where  it  rises  on  Slieve  Croob. 

Copper  ore  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  about  five 
miles  north-east  of  Rosstrevor ;  also  near  Portaferrv,  and 
at  Clonligg,  between  Newtownards  and  Bangor.  At  the 
latter  place  is  a  lead-mine  which  has  been  worked  with 
moderate  success  at  various  times.  Lead  ore  occurs  on  the 
estate  of  Ballyleady,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  on 
that  of  Bryansford,  near  Newcastle ;  also  at  Killough,  and 
near  Portaferry.  A  lead-mine  has  likewise  been  worked  in 
the  Bluudel  estate,  half  a  mile  from  Dundrum.  Indica- 
tions of  coal  have  been  observed  in  the  north-east  of  the 
county,  and  ochreous  earths  have  been  found  in  various 
places;  but  hitherto  without  leading  to  any  practical 
result. 

Chalybeate  spas  occur  at  Newry,  Dromore,  Magheralin, 
near  Donaghadee  and  Rathfriland,  and  at  various  places  in 
the  barony  of  Ards.  A  chalybeate  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  nitre  rises  about  two  miles  nortn-west  of 
Ballynahinch,  on  the  declivity  of  Slieve  Croob  mountain, 
which  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  scorbutic  cases: 
the  village  of  Ballynahinch  has  become  a  rather  fashionable 
resort  during  the  summer  months  in  consequence. 

The  prevalent  soil  in  the  low  district  is  a  stony  loam 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  schistose  rock.  Clayey 
soils  are  confined  to  the  north-east  of  the  county  and  the 
barony  of  Ards,  and  are  of  a  strong  and  productive  quality, 
but  they  are  wet  and  require  a  large  quantity  of  manure. 
The  richest  soil  in  the  county  is  in  the  district  of  Lecale, 
and  a  small  tract  of  loam  incumbent  on  limestone  gravel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moira  and  Magheralin :  the  timber 
here  is  of  larger  growth  than  elsewhere  in  Down.  Alluvial 
tracts  are  frequent,  and  yield  luxuriant  crops  of  grass  with- 
out manure.  The  bogs  in  general  are  not  larger  than  is 
advantageous  for  purposes  of  turbary.  Moory  land  is  con- 
fined to  the  mountain  district :  the  soil  is  here  light  and 
gravelly;  but  with  proner  cultivation,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newry  and  of  Castlewellan,  can  be  made  to  yield  good  crops 
of  oaU  and  bariey.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are 
raised  throughout  the  county,  but  chiefly  along  both  shores 
of  Strangford  Loch;  oats  and  barley  are  the  chief  produce 
of  ihc  south  and  centre  of  the  county.  Numerous  resident 
nobility  and  gcntr>'  set  an  example  of  the  best  modes  of 
cultivation;  and  several  farming  societies  encourage  com- 
petition among  the  landowners  by  annual  ploughing  matches 
and  cattle-shows.  The  contrast  between  the  slovenly  farm- 
ing of  Meath  and  the  workmanlike  manner  in  which  the 


land  is  fenced  and  laid  down  in  this  county  strikes  an  ob- 
server travelling  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  very  foiribh.  The 
system  of  green  crops  and  stall  feeding  is  now  being  ]»u'- 
sued  by  most  of  the  gentlemen-farmers ;  but  has  not  } « ; 
become  geneial  among  the  ordinary  landowners.  Fcnr  . 
on  the  Antrim  boundary  and  along  the  line  of  the  I>ui>!  \ 
road  are  of  quickthorn  ;  clay  banks  and  dry  stone  waJU  *  -  * 
most  common  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Large  quantities  of  sea- weed  are  used  as  manure  alfi:^ 
the  north-east  and  eastern  coast.  The  distance  of  lime^t.  uc 

auarries  renders  lime  manure  very  expensive  throuirhu  a 
le  central  baronies ;  but  in  the  south  and  south-east  ihvri* 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  marl  in  the  barony  of  Lecalt- 
This  valuable  substance  is  found  in  morasses  and  allu\u; 
tracts  at  the  bottoms  of  hills,  and  consists  entirely  of  niar.i.r 
exuviee :  the  bed  of  marl  is  sometimes  five  feet  in  thick n. «« 
It  was  first  brought  into  use  in  1707,  before  which  tunc  t.  o 
neighbouring  country  was  only  moderately  fertile  in  ti:i-« 
and  barley :  out  with  a  judicious  use  of  thb  manure  it  n  >» 
yields  excellent  crops  of  wheat.  The  immediate  ad^ar.'v 
on  the  value  of  land  which  followed  its  introduction  Mas 
four-fold,  and  a  com  trade  was  opened  from  Straneford  i.. 
consequence.  The  eagerness,  however,  with  which  ti.  > 
manure  was  applied  led  to  the  bad  consequence*  wh:  h 
always  attend  strong  manuring  and  over  cropping ;  and  it  is 
said  that  so  late  as  1804  some  of  thc-e  lands  had  not  %*•: 
recovered.  The  annual  agricultural  produce  of  Do^^u 
has  been  valued  at  1,396,000/. ;  the  rental  of  p^oprieior^  :»: 
172,329/.  per  annum,  and  the  rent  to  occupiers  of  lan«l  ' 
228.  per  acre. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  wheat.  Si'- , 
sold  at  the  principal  grain  markets  of  Down  in  the  M-ur* 
1834-5.  The  market  of  Newry  is  supplied  from  Artn.., . 
and  other  counties,  as  well  as  from  Down ;  and  large  t{\i^i- 
tities  of  the  produce  of  Down  arc  disi^osed  of  at  Belfast. 
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Wlirii>rf  i;r  -  * 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barlt-y. 

lt>fi. 

Bore. 

yraln  »•  .rl  : 

tons. 

tous. 

tons. 

1   t<'i.«. 

tons. 

incxe«s«tic   T 

i 

creA»  1.^ 

Downpatrick 
PorUrerry 

3.300 

380 

S.400 

SOO 

450 

lacrras  :•• 

1.600 

iU 

1.600 

tU  i.> 

Stranyrora       . 

670 

195 

800 

Deci*"  *.  •» 

Ardglasa    ,     . 

400 

390 

400 

C^v.it 

Killuu|;h     .     . 

1.600 

iOO 

1.000 

lur.TA*      ;. 

llallynahiocb 

3 

1.700 

7 

4 

l>«*ciri'    .,, 

Kinile.t|,'h       . 

1.900 

soo 

140 

... 

Inc't*  t*  *  ; 

Banbridge  .     . 

1.330 

.  •  • 

.  ♦  • 

diti«> 

Moirm    .     .     . 

S14 

90 

.  • . 

DrcrntMi  • 

Dromore    .     . 

... 

... 

•  • . 

No  return  i ..  l^j^ 

Newtownards . 

1.000 

700 

800 

•  •  • 

lactrAt.Lz, 

Newry  .     .     . 

7,710 

S3350 

3.610 

~                                      W  ' 

Down  is  not  a  grazing  county,  nor  are  there  any  &hf«-. 
farms ;  but  great  numbers  of  pigs  are  reared  for  ihe  pr  *♦ 
vision  markets  of  Newry  and  Belfast.  The  general  condi:.  i 
of  the  people  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  peasantry  oi  ilu- 
southern  counties.    Wages  of  labourers  are  lOd.  per'<la>  .:: 
winter,  and  1*.  during  the  rest  of  the  year:  the  a%cx..;c 
number  of  dajs'  work  obtained  in  agriculture  each  }v^:  «» 
160.    The  resident  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  nume.n 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  county  than  in  any  oiht r 
part  of  Ulster.    Among  the  principal  may  be  mcnt..»» ,  ^ 
the  marquisses  of  Downshire  and  Donegal,  and  duiiii:  & 
part  of  each  year  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  and  L  'i 
Clanwilham,  the  earl  of  Roden,  Earl  Annesley,  Lord  l)  a- 
fcrin  and   Clancboy,  Lord  Bangor,   Sir  Robert   Bates.-. 
Mr.  Ker,  Colonel  rorde,  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  Sir..  %    • 
incomes  varying  from  8000/.  to  60.000/.  per  annum.    1.- 
yeomanry  of  the  county  are  an  intelligent  class.      B:;.- 
cloth  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  better  class  of  the  peasant.  ^ . 
and  the  loose  frieze  coat  so  common  in  Louth  and  tne  Uinlv  -» 
of  Armagh  is  rarely  seen  here.  The  provisions  of  the  lu .   - 
ing  and  paving  act  have  been  put  in  force  in  New  ry  ^ 
Downpatrick,  and  Banbridge,  and  are  about  being  exiea^. ; 
to  Dromore. 

Down  contains  seven  baronies,  and  part  of  the  lord** .? 
of  Newry ;  the  remainder  of  this  division  Iving  in  Antx^^ 
pe  bwonies  are— Ards,  on  the  east  and  north-east,  beta  c^  - 
iMh  Strangford  and  the  sea,  containing  part  of  the  Uw; 
of  Newtownards,  total  population  (in  1831)  4442;  and  :* 
towns  of  Portaferry,  population  2203;  Bangor,  popula*.-3 
2741 ;  Donaghadee,  population  2986  ;  Bally  waiter,  popu  -.- 
tion  664;  and  Kirkcubbin,  population  537  ;  C^tlereai;:^ 
on  the  north-east  and  north,  between  Loch  Stnnglbrd  ai-i 
the  county  of  Antrim,  containing  the  towna  of  Bai;»- 
maoarratt  (the  eastern  suburb  of  Bai&at),  popuklion  5Ua 
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monoei  in  July,  tnd  it  pnreued  thfoiigh<nit  thtf  ftutumn  taiA 
beginning  of  winter.  The  principal  fishing  ground  lies  off 
Lecale,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  leagues 
from  shore,  in  three  to  seventeen  fathom  water,  and  extends 
with  little  interruption  from  Newcastle  on  the  south  to  the 
entrance  to  Strangford  Loch  upon  the  north.  The  fish  taken 
are  herrings,  mackarel,  haddock,  cod,  ling,  glassan,  bream, 
pollock,  gurnet,  plaice,  bait,  and  turbot  Besides  this  there 
are  federal  other  fishing  grounds  off  the  coasts  of  Mourne 
and  Ards. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  boats  and  men 
employed  in  the  fishery  in  1835  at  each  of  the  coast-guard 
stations  as  below : — 


Decked 
Vessel*. 

Half-decked  1 
VeMelt.     1 

Open  Mil 
twata. 

Row.blB. 

STATION. 

***••   nag- 
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No. 
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•  • 

«  • 

S8 

»  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8S 
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• . 

*  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

*  » 

•  • 

•  • 

21 

196 

196 

Annalunic.   .   «   . 

5 

1S6 

ao 

3 

•  • 

18 

•  • 

. . 

36 

916 

9«4 
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. . 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

• . 

•  ■ 

•  • 

97 

136 

135 
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ss 

7 

S 

S9 

14 

•  • 

. . 

37 

196 
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45 

16 

10 

126 

69 

•  • 

•  • 

19 

60 

138 

CJuu'a  Iiliinil  ■  . 

6 
16 

55 
158 

30 

80 

a 

10 

8 
40 

6 
18 

96 
79 

64 
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•  0 

•  • 
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No 

No 

No 

No 

Cloghy 

35 

re- 
turn 

16 

174 

re- 
turn 

1 

re- 
turn 

39 
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turn 

176 

llAlWhalbert    •  . 

8S 

6 

18 

180 

108 

* . 

.  • 

94 

190 

934 

MiliHle 

. . 

•  • 

.  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

. . 

*  • 

27 

185 

135 

Uona^liailee     •   . 

. . 

. . 

3 

30 

15 

. . 

■  ■ 

S9 

87 

109 
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9 

•  • 

99 

•  • 

36 

•  ■ 

0 

•  * 

40 

•  • 

• » 

76 

Bangor 

,% 

8 

8 
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• . 

• . 

•  • 

m  • 
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9 

4 

4 

10 

14 

«          • 

13 

888 

67 

83 

87« 

863 

93 

99 

3S8 

1608 

9806 

Upwards  of  300  boats  frequent  Ardglass  harbour  during 
the  fishing  season.  Of  those  about  one- third  are  (Vom  Eng> 
land,  one-third  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  one- third  from 


Arklow,  Skerriesi  atld  Mher  places  on  tbe  Irlib  coast.  T1..4 
concdurse  df  fishermen  causes  a  considerable  trade  in  Ar«i- 
glass.  Three  additional  butchers  have  booths  liere  for  the 
sale  of  meat  during  the  fteason.  The  Bnjliah  and  Man 
boats  are  lafger  and  better  ftinnd  than  the  Irish.  Th'  .r 
tackle  and  gear  also  nft  of  a  Superior  description ;  ar:d 
although  ao  many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  appear  by  the 
aboye  table  lo  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  it  is  a  remftrkiib.e 
fact  that  neither  at  Newry,  Downpatrick,  nor  Belfast,  is  there 
a  sufficient  supply  of  fish,  and  tuat  the  salt  heningn  con- 
sumed throughout  the  eounty  are  inTatiably  of  Scut/^b 
caring.  There  is  ample  occupation  for  fire  times  the  num- 
ber of  ihen  at  present  engaged  in  the  fishing  off  ib^ 
coast 

The  county  assizes  ara  held  twice  a  year  at  Downpatnck. 
Quarter  session^  are  held  by  the  assistant  barrister  twice  a 
year  at  Downpatrick,  Newry,  Dromore,  and  Newtownant*. 
The  constabulary  force  stationed  in  Down  in  the  year  l<*Ji 
consisted  of  5  chief  constables,  30  constables,  114'sul)-ron- 
stablei^  and  6  horses ;  and  the  expense  of  their  support  a  i% 
6,884/.  6f.,  of  which  3>297/.  lOi.  8d  was  chargeable  agaiust 
the  county. 

Before  and  fbr  iome  time  aftet  the  coming  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Down  was  kliowil  ajl  UUadh  or  Ulidia,  the  original  of 
the  name  of  tJlster..  The  antient  inhabitants  are  suppoc<>d 
to  hate  been  the  Toluniii  of  Ptoletny.  The  north-etsteni 
portioti  of  Down  wa6  at  an  earlv  period  occupied  by  the 
Picts,  of  whom  there  wi4  a  considerable  colony  ao  la'te  as 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  extending  from  Strangfoid  Lo-  h 
to  the  Lower  Bann  itl  Antrim.  Whether  these  Picts,  who 
are  called  Crtdthne  by  the  annklists,  were  of  a  nation  es«e(i- 
tially  different  from  the  bulk  of  the  Celtic  inhabitanu  cf 
Ireland  is  still  under  discussion:  the  region  occupied  fcr 
them  abounds  with  stone-circles,  cromlechs,  and  aubtvrra- 
nean  galleries,  which  usually  mark  the  presence  of  thi^  f  o- 
culiar  people.  The  territory  occupied  by  them  waa  cal.r-d 
Dalaradia,  aiid  extended  from  the  Ravil  river  in  Antr  !  i 
over  the  southern  part  of  that  county  and  the  north  ai.i 
north-east  of  Down. 
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1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 


Hok  asMitidnMl. 


Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     • 

Under  Act  of  1212      .     .     . 

Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL  c.  120 

Under  Act  1  Wm.  IV.  C.19  . 
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36,636 
53,310 
59,747 
62,629 


I 

a 
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63,631 
66,233 


34.447 
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•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


17,979 


•  • 


•  • 


13,807 


•  • 


156,599 
169,416 


i 


•  • 


168,811 


1 


261, 1'O 

2b7,.»<'0 
325,4lsf 


The  presence  of  St.  Patrick  in  this  county  in  the  sixth 
eentnry  is  attested  by  authentic  records,  and  can  be  traced 
with  topographical  exactness  at  the  present  day.  Down- 
patrick,  Saul,  Dromore,  Moville,  and  Bangor,  are  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  Patrick  and  his  immediate  suc- 
resson.  Of  these  the  last  was  the  most  famous,  having  a 
coUece,  which  for  many  years  rivalled  the  schools  of  Ar- 
magh and  Usmore.  The  foundatign  of  the  abbey  of  Newry 
forChctertian  monks,  by  Maurice  Mac  Loughlin,  king  of  Ire- 
wnd,  in  1153,  is  the  most  interesting  event  connected  with 
^*^  P^SL*^  ^  English  invasion,  as  the  charter  is  still 
extant  (^Connor's  /?jr.  fJth.  Scrip.  Vet  Proleg,  ii.,  153), 
witnewed  by  the  celebrated  primate  Gelasius  and  by  the 
petty  kmgs  of  most  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  lands 
are  conveyed  with  their  woods,  waters,  and  milk. 

.^  ^^®7?"  ^y  ^^"^  English  under  John  de  Courcy 
in  1177.  The  chief  families  introduced  by  the  conquest 
were  the  Badges,  Whites,  Riddles,  Sendalls,  Poers.  Cham- 
beriains,  Stokes,  Mandovilles,  Jordans,  Stauntons,  Loirans, 
Ftpebws,  Rnssels,  Audlevs,  Copelands,  Martells.  Of  Uiese 
the  Savages.  Whites,  and  Russels  stiU  remain :  most  of 
the  other  names  have  become  extinct  In  consequence  of  sub- 
s^'inent  conquests  by  the  Irish,  and  forfeiture.  The  county 
wi«  onein jHy  divided  into  two  shires,  Down,  and  Newtown 

II.  i%.7  'i!?  ^^'""^  *,®"^*  ^^^^  regularly  appointed 

^^."\  \  111.  mhen  the  revolt  of  the  Irish  on  the  murder  of 

Wi  ,.am  *»  Bureho  [Belfast]  overturned  the  English  au- 

.?>  ihrMi-hout  Ulster.    The  family  of  Savage,  who  had 

M*d  the  baronies  of  Ards  and  CasUereach,  were  driven 

U  peninsuia  between  Iioeh  StraogfoiS  tnd  the  M, 


182,696'  352. olJ 


and  the  Whites,  who  hid  held  the  Uentre  of  the  county.  »tp- 
confined  to  that  part  of  Dufferin  which  borders  on  L»- 1 
Strangfcrd  on  the  West  CasUereagh  fell  into  the  hand^ .  f 
the  O'Neills ;  Kinfelearty  into  those  of  the  Mac  Arta/,c» 
and  MacRonr  and  Ma^ennis  obtained  the  whole  of  L  rp*  > 
and  Lower  Iveagh.  Lecale  and  Mourne,  being  protev  s^ 
utitil  the  middle  of  {h<S  seventeenth  century  by  the  cas*  .^ 
of  Ardglass,  Dundrnm,  and  Green  Castle,  held  out  acnjr.^t 
the  natives,  and  having  a  tea  communication  with  l-«.»uiis. 
were  considered  aft  pa^i  of  that  county,  while  the  rest  s4 
Down  remained  withotit  the  pale. 

The  Whites  and  Savages  being  separated  from  the  Ef»  - 
lish  fell  soon  after  into  Irish  habits,  but  still  maintained!  .\ 
independence  aniong  the  hostile  tribes  around  them.  A-c- 
quin  in  Uppet  Ards,  and  Killileagh  on  the  shore  of  L.  ^  b 
Strangford,  wete  their  Respective  places  of  deiencc  1\  . 
attainder  of  Shane  O'Neill,  who  was  slain  in  rebeUton  .-. 
1567,  threw  all  Iveagh.  Kinelearty,  Castlereagh,  and  L^^m«  r 
Ards  into  the  hands  of  the  Crowh.    The  dissolution  of  re- 


<!.-« 


ligious  houses  had  already  enabled  the  government  to  |^  ..^ 
an  English  colony  at  Newry,  which  had  been  grantetl  :. 
the  family  of  Bagnall,  tad  an  attempt  was  made  in  157:  t  > 
occupy  the  Ards  and  Oastlereagh  with  a  similar  for««  uRdcr 
the  fiimily  of  Smith :  but  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Smub^ 
who  led  the  expedition,  being  killed  by  Neal  Mac  Brian  Ar- 
tagh,  one  of  the  attainted  CTNeills,  the  project  miscarr.t!<d. 
Some  indulgence  was  now  shown  to  the  O'NeiUa.  Magec- 
nises,  and  Mac  Artanea, who  upon  submissiou  aoquiiwd  nanu 
of  their  estatai.  In  1602,  however.  O^NeiU  of  Caatlcrcash 
being  leiled  on  aome  aUgbt  pnt«x^an4  impciPCMiDd  inCW^ 


DOW 


11» 


DOW 


riekfergufl  Castle,  oontrired  to  nake  fais  Mcape  hr  tbe 
assistance  of  one  Montgomery,  the  brother  of  a  Scotch 
knight  of  some  fortune,  vho  afforded  the  fbgitiye  protection 
on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  negotiated  his 
paidon  on  the  terms  of  having  the  greater  part  of  O'NeilFB 
estate  made  over  to  himself  and  iCr.  Hamilton,  his  asso- 
ciate in  ihe  proceeding.     The  colony  led  over  by  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  settled  chiefly  about  Newtownaxds  and  Grey- 
abbey,  along  the  north-eastern  coast  between  Strangford 
Loch  and  the  sea,  and  by  their  enierprixe  and  industry 
soon  raised  that  part  of  the  county  to  a  very  flourishing 
condition.    The  general  plantation  of  Ulster  soon  after 
gave  security  to  tneur  improvements.   Sir  Hugh  waa  raised 
to  the  rank  of  viscount:  and  his  colony  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  during  Uie  subsequent  wars  which  com- 
menced with  the  rebellion  of  1 641.  The  hmiXj  of  Hamilton 
settled  at  Bangor  and  Killileagh.  That  of  Hilt,  which  about 
the  same  time  acquired  large  estates  in  the  north  of  the 
county,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  soon 
after  their  arrival  laid  the  commencement  of  a  town  at 
Hillsborough,  the  residence  of  their^present  r^resentative, 
tbe  marquis  of  Downshire.    The  forfeitures  consequent  on 
the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  war  of  the  revolution  de- 
prived almost  all  the  old  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families 
of  their  estates.    Magennis,  Lord  Iveagh,  was  the  chief 
sufferer  by  the  first;  tbe  Whiter,  Russels  and  Savages, 
were  the  principal  families  alfected  by  the  latter.    At  pre- 
sent the  fee  of  the  countv  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hanoi  of 
Protestant  proprietors  or  English  and  Scotch  descent 

Of  the  Pagan  anti<^uities  of  Down,  the  most  remarkable 
is  a  stone  cromlech,  inclosed  by  a  circular  ditch  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions,  called  the  jGriant's  Ring,  near  Shaw's 
Bridge,  half  way  between  Lisbum  and  Beltot.    The  inolo- 
sure  is  nearly  half  an  English  infle  in  circumference ;  and 
tbe  rampart  is  still  from  18  to  14  fbet  in  height.    There  are 
stone  monuments  of  the  same  character  at  Slidd^iy  Ford, 
near  Dundrum,  and  Legaraney  in  the  parish  of  Drum- 
goolan.    There  is  a  remarkable  cairn,  or  Sepulchral  pile  of 
stones,   on  the  top  of  Slieve  Croob.    The  main  pile  is 
77  yards  in  circumference  at  boCtpm,  45  yards  at  top,  and 
54  feet  high  at  its  greatest  elevation:  there  are  twenty- 
two  smaller  cairns  raised  on  the  top.    Alouj^  the  Armagh 
boundary  of  Down  there  extends  a  great  earthen  rampart, 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country  the  Danes'  Cast,  and 
sometimes  Tyrone*s  ditches.    The  native  Irish  call  it  Glin 
na  rmde  duibh,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Black  Pig,  which  is  the 
name  applied  by  the  lowland  Scotch  to  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus. The  Danes^  Cast  measures  from  80  to  50  feet  across, 
and  occurs  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  Newry  canal 
from  the  lands  of  Lisnagade,  where  it  commences,  near 
Scarvagh  in  Down,  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Forkhill  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  west  of  which  it  has  beeii  traced  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.    Its 
origin  is  quite  unknown.    There  are  numerous  raths  or 
earthen  entrenched  mounds  throughout  Down,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  at  Downpatrick,  Donaghadee  and 
Dromore.    Of  the  Anglo-Norman  military  antiquities  of 
Down,  tbe  castle  of  Dundrum  is  the  most  important.    It  is 
imposinglv  situated  on  a  rock  over  the  bay,  and  consists 
of  a  circular  keep  with  numerous  outworks.    It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  De  Gourcy  ibr  the  knights  templars, 
who  occupied  it  till  the  suppression  of  that  order  in  1313, 
when  it  was  granted  to  the  prior  of  Down.    In  1517  it  was 
taken  from  the  Irish,  who  had  seized  it  some  time  before, 
bv  Gerald  earl  of  Kildare ;   and  again  in  1538  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  Grey,  with  seven  other  castles  in  Locale.    It  after- 
wards got  into  the  bands  of  the  Magennises,  who  held  it  for 
Shane  O'Neill,  who  is  said  to  have  usually  kept  200  tons 
of  wine  in  his.  cellars  here.  In  1601  it  was  taken  from  Ever 
Magennis  by  the  lord  deputy  Moun^oy,  and  was  finally 
dismantled  by  order  of  Crdmwell  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  of  1641.    Jt  is  now  the  property  of  tne  marquis  of 
Downshire,  as  representative  of  Lord  Blundell,  to  wnom  it 
came  through  the  earl  of  Ardglass  after  its  forfeiture  by 
the  Magennises.    Green  Castle  m  Moume  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  in  the  early  hutoryof  Ulster.    In  1495 
it  was  deemed  so  important  a  post,  that  none  but  an  Eng- 
lishman was  permitted  to  be  warden.    The  castle  of  New- 
castle was  built  by  Felix  Magennis  in  1 588,  and  is  still 
inhabited.  Tlie  Magennises  had  castles  also  atCastlewellan 
and  Rathfriland.    There  are  extensive  military  remains  at 
Ardglass,  and  the  castles  of  Killfleagh,  Ardquin,  Portaferry, 
Bangor,  and  HiUsborougfay  aro  the  most  important  of  those 


still  standing.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations erected  by  General  Monk  for  the  defence  of  the 
passes  into  Armagn  at  Scarvagh,  Poyntz,  and  Tuscan  passes. 
The  chief  ecclesiastical  remains  m  Down  are  at  Down- 
patrick, where  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  of 
three  other  religious  houses.  The  cathedral  was  100  feet 
in  length  ;  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle  was  supported  by  five 
arches  of  fine  proportions.  Prior  to  1790,-8  round  tower 
66  feet  in  heignt  stood  at  the  western  end:  it  was  taken 
down  at  the  time  of  the  partial  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  part  of  the  wall  of  some 
more  antient  edifice  was  found  to  run  below  its  foundations. 
There  is  another  round  tower  at  Drumbo,  near  Belfkst 
There  are  a  few  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Bangor ;  and  at 
Greyabbey  there  is  still  standing  in  good  preservation  a 

Sart  of  the  antient  abbey  founded  here  in  1192  by  Africa, 
aughter  of  the  king  of  Man,  and  wife  of  De  Courcy. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Downpatrick  is  a  hill 
about  150  feet  high,  called  Strual  mountam,  celebrated  all 
over  Ireland  for  the  resort  of  the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  come  here  every  Midsummer  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  penance.  The  ceremonies  commence  by  the  peni- 
tents climbing  Strual  mountain  on  their  knees,  with  a  large 
f  tone  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  three,  seven,  or  nine 
times,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case:  after 
this  they  are  turned  thrice  round  in  a  stone  seat  called  St. 
Patrick's  chair,  by  a  person  who  in  1830  used  to  come  an- 
nually from  the  coun^  of  Mayo  for  tbe  purpose  of  presiding 
over  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  penitents  then  de- 
scend to  a  neighbouring  plain,  where  they  bathe  promis- 
cuously in  a  well  dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  and  conclude  by 
drinking  from  another  well.  Tents  are  erected  in  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  and  the  evening  is  generally  spent  in  dissipa- 
tion. 

Education  has  made  rapid  progress  since  1821 ;  in  that 
year  the  number  of  young  persons  receiving  instruction  was 
9521 ;  in  1824  it  was  14,111 ;  and  in  1834  the  number  of 
young  persons  receiving  daily  instruction,  in  the  two  dio- 
eeses  of  Down  and  Dromore,  which  are  together  very  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  county,  was  36,446.  These  dioceses 
stand  respectively  fourth  and  twelfth  in  educational  rank 
among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland.  According  to 
Mr.  D  Alton's  return  of  funds  designed  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  Ireland,  the  annual  amount  so  designed  in  Down 
IS  1092/.  2s,  Bid,;  the  acreable  possessions  of  the  different 
schools  is  seventy-one  acres,  and  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Education  is  645/.  per  annum. 

County  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
ments :  average  amount  so  levied  during  the  twenty  years 
preceding  1830,  31,000/.  Down  pays  13,817/.  9s.  6d.  as 
share  of  the  original  expense  of  the  oistrict  lunatic  asylum 
at  Belfast,  and  a  share  of  the  annual  expense  propor- 
tioned to  its  population.  Two  newspapers  are  supported  at 
Newry:  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  these  in  1831  was 
122,600 ;  and  in  1836  the  number  was  121,961.  Tbe  gross 
produce  of  customs'  duties  collected  within  the  Newry  and 
Strangford  district  in  the  year  1835  ^as  53,902/.  4j.  7a. 

(Harris's  History  qf  Down,  Dublin,  1744;  Statistical 
Survey  of  Down,  Dublin,  1802 ;  IngUs's  Ireland  in  1 834 ; 
Report  on  Irish  Fisheries,  1837 ;  Reports  on  Education  in 
Ireland,  1837 ;  Cox's  History  of  Ireland.) 

DOWN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland.  The  chapter,  which  is  regulated  by 
patent  of  James  I.,  consists  of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor, 
archdeacon,  and  two  prebendaries.  With  the  exception  of 
part  of  one  parish  lying  in  Antrim,  this  diocese  is  situated 
entirely  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  which  it  occupies  tbe 
eastern  portion.  It  extends  in  length  from  south-west  to 
north-east  51  English  miles,  by  28  miles  in  breadth  from  e^t 
to  west  It  contains  42  parishes,  constituting  37  benefices. 
In  1792  the  number  of  churches  was  33 ;  and  in  1834  the 
numbers  were,  churches  of  the  establishment  40,  Roman 
Catholic  37,  Presbyterian  56,  other  places  of  worship  19. 
In  the  same  year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was 
188,558,  of  whom  there  were  27,662  members  of  the 
esUblished  church,  58,405  Roman  Catholics,  98,961  Pres- 
byterians, and  3,530  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  tather  more  than  two  Protestants  of  what* 
ever  denomination  to  one  Roman  Catholic.  There  were 
at  the  same  time  in  Uiis  dioc^  309  daily  schools,  educaung 
19,459  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  10.26  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  ctaily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Down  stands  fourth  among  the  32  dioceyoa 
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of  Tri>tan<l.    Of  the  above  srIiooU  46  were  in  connection 
with  the  National  H<.ard  of  Eilucation. 

The  see  of  I>iv»n  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
ceniury  b\  St.  P^iirirk,  who  appointed  Call io,  abbot  of  An- 
tnm,  to  ihe  bi-hupric.  The  first  episcopal  seat  was  at 
IXin-npa trick,  then  called  Aras  Keltair  and  Rath  Keltair, 
whce  it  continued  until  after  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  church  of  Lisbum  was  by 
letters  patent  constituted  the  cathedral  of  the  united  dio- 
cese of  Duvn  and  Connor ;  but  the  original  episcopal  seat 
Was  restored  to  Downpatrick  by  act  of  parliament  about 
1/90.  The  most  distio<ruiahed  bishop  of  Down,  prior  to  the 
English  tnva&iun,  was  Malachy  0*Morgair,  who  succeeded 
in  i  137,  and  assisted  tlie  Primate  Gelatuus  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  dL^ciphne.  In  1442,  the  union  of  Down 
with  the  see  of  Connor  took  place  in  the  person  of  John 
first  bishop  of  the  united  diiice«e.  Among  his  successors, 
those  of  most  note  were,  Leslie,  bishop  during  the  wars  of 
1641,  and  the  celebrated  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1660.  From  1441  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century  there  has  been  no  episcopal  residence  attached  to 
this  see.  Doctor  Taylor  generally  resided  at  Portmore,  near 
Glenavy,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Tlie  present  episcopal 
mansion  stands  within  a  mile  of  Holywooa.  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Belfast  Loch.  The  same  ecclesiastical  immunities 
arc  claimed  by  the  Pa<^t  family  for  their  manor  of  Moume 
in  this  diocese  as  by  the  Needham  family  for  their  Lord- 
ship of  Newry  [Down]  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore;  but 
this  claim  has  always  been  resisted  by  the  bishops  of  Down. 
By  act  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.  c.  37,  the  united  diocese  of 
IX>wn  and  Connor  is  further  augmented  by  the  diocese  of 
Dromore. 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Ireland;  Ware's  BUhofM  ; 
RejorlJt  of  CommiskionerB^  &c.) 

DOWNING  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.  The  sole 
founder  of  this  colletre  was  Sir  George  Downing,  Bart^  of 
Gjmlingay  Park,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  by  will  dated  20th 
December,  1717,  devised  estates  in  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bhrlge,  Bedford,  and  Suffolk,  first  to  Sir  Jacob  Gerard 
Downing,  and  afterwards  to  other  relations  in  succession, 
and  in  failure  thereof,  to  build  and  found  a  college  in 
this  university,  upon  a  plan  to  be  approved  of  by  the  two 
archbishops  and  the  masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare  Hall. 
This  direction  was  the  reason  for  giving  them  the  power 
which  they  possess  in  elections  and  other  matters  by  the 
charter  and  statutes. 

Sir  George  died  in  1749  and  Sir  Jacob  in  1764,  and  (the 
other  devisees  having  previously  died  without  issue)  upon 
this  event  the  foundation  ought  to  have  been  immediately 
carric<l  into  execution.  But  the  estatc»s  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lady  Downing,  and  aAerwards  of  her  devisees. 
Without  any  real  title ;  and  when  the  university  sued  in 
chancery  for  the  establishment  of  the  collesre,  the  party  in 
po»sc2»'*ion  resisted  Ihe  suit  in  that  court.  In  1 769  a  decree 
was  obtained  in  favour  of  the  foundation. 

The  persons  named  as  trustees  in  the  founder's  will 
having  died  in  his  lifetime,  the  execution  of  the  trusts 
devolved  upon  the  heirs-at-law;  who,  after  coml)ating  a 
long  i^ries  of  opposition  and  litigation,  and  overcoming 
obstacles  of  vahtius  descriptions,  preferred  a  petition  to 
the  crown  for  a  chaiter:  and  at  liMigth,  in  1800,  the  privy 
council  decided  to  recommend  the  founchition  to  his  ma' 
jesty. 

On  2nd  September.  1800,  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to 
the  charter  by  Lord  Loughboroiiiih :  by  this  charter  the 
college  is  incorporated  with  all  the  privi'lejjos  bclon^png  to 
any  college  in  the  university,  and  eu«lowetl  with  the  estate 
devised  by  the  fmnder,  with  a  power  to  hold  landed  pro-  ] 
perty  (in  addition  thereto)  to  tho  value  of  1  oOU/.  per  annum.  I 
The  charter  directs  statutes  to  be  franu'd  for  the  eoveni-  ' 
ment  of  the  roUejje.  which  was  done  in  July,  I'^OS,  and  ' 
shortly  aAerwards  the  sti'.ends  of  the  members  bei?an  to  ' 
be  paid.     By  the  statutes,  no  Wneficial  leases  of  the  college  I 
estates  are  allowed,  nor  any  fine  to  be  taken  for  a  erant  or 
renewal.    It  is  also  provided  that  no  new  foundation  shall 
ever  be  engrafted  on  this  collea^e  which  shall  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  charter  and  statutes.     But  the  college  may 
accept  any  additions  to  their  property  in  augmentation  of 
the  number  or  value  of  their  present  appointments,  or  to 
be  applied  in  anv  other  manner  consistent  with  their  present 
constitution.    There  is  als*j  a  power  given  to  the  four  elec- 
tor! and  the  master  to  alter  the  statutes,  on  application  bv 
*  eertaia  portion  of  the  college. 
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A  piece  of  land,  nearlr  thirty  acres,  beTingbeen  purcha 
for  the  site,  and  for  grounds  and  nalks,  on  the  Ih:1i  M 
1807,  the  first  stone  was  laid:  since  which  time  the  bui 
ing  has  proceeded  at  intervals,  at  the  expense  of  al> 
60,U00/.  In  1821  buildings  sutiicient  for  opening  the  < 
lege,  and  comprising  nearly  two  sides  of  a  large  court,  « 
completed  ;  and  in  May,  1821,  undergraduates  were  uu 
mitted  to  reside  and  keep  terms. 

This  college  will  consist  of  a  master,  two  professort%  ^  :  t: 
of  the  laws  of  England  and  one  of  medicine),  sixteen  fcil  --^  •> 
(two  of  which  only  are  clerical),  and  six  scholars.  Ilc 
objects  of  the  foundation  aie  stated  in  the  cltarter  to  1  e 
students  in  law,  physic,  and  other  useful  arts  and  leunr...^- 
At  present  only  the  master,  professors  and  three  ttri:<  vk^ 
arc  appointed^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  posde^ion  of  CI? 
estates,  administering  the  revenues,  superintending  tuc 
building  of  the  college,  and  for  the  other  necessary  purpi<M:<. 
The  appointment  of  the  remaining  fellows  is  res«Tve<i 
until  after  the  erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  fur  the 
college.  The  scholars  will  aUo  be  elecied  after  that  perKd ; 
but  not  more  than  two  in  each  year.  There  are  aX^  t«c 
chaplains  nominated  by  the  master. 

The  master  is  elected  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbi^ry 
and  York,  and  the  masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare  II a. f. 
from  among  Xho^e  who  have  been  profcs>sors  or  fellows.  l\.c 
electors  to  professorships  are  the  same  as  to  the  mastership, 
with  the  addition  of  tiie  master.  The  electors  to  tlie  frilvvi- 
ships  are,  the  master,  professors,  and  fellows  of  the  de<,n>.r 
of  M.A.  After  the  building  of  the  college  is  complete  i, 
!  the  elections  will  be  annually  ou  the  21st  of  Februar\ 
While  the  college  remains  uncompleted,  the  election^  t> 
fellowships  are  at  uncertain  times,  depending  upon  vacau- 
cies.  The  clerical  fellowships  are  to  be  tenable  far  life: 
the  lay  fellowships  to  continue  only  lor  twdve  jean.  The 
present  master  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worsley,  M.A.,  elecuii 
I  1836  ;  and  the  number  of  members  upon  the  boards  of  the 
college  forty-nine.  The  rectory  of  East  Hartly,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Tadlow,  both  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  are  in 
the  patronage  of  this  college. 

(Ackermann's  Hist,  of  the  Ufuv,  qf  Cambridge^  4to, 
Lond.  1815,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S3--2&d;  Cambridge  Univ.  Calen- 
dar for  1837.) 

DOWNPATRICK,  the  assize  town  of  the  cwmty  if 
Down,  in  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  73  Irish  or  "^^ 
English  miles;  situated  m  the  barony  of  Lecalc,  one  m;ie 
to  the  south  of  the  Quoil  river,  which  opens  into  ue 
south-western  angle  of  Strangford  Loch  about  four  miIt-«  it 
the  east.  Downputrirk  is  the  s»eal  of  a  bishopric*  and  rrtLn:* 
a  member  to  the  imperial  parlmment.     Constituency,  525. 

The  boundaries  of  the  borju|»h  embrace  an  exfeut  f 
1486  statute  acres,  cont;)ining  897  houses,  of  which  2>rare 
thatched  and  660  are  slated :  of  the  latter  285  are  estimate  i 
to  be  worth  10/.  per  annum. 

Downpatrick  takes  its  name  from  St  Patrick,  who  u 
stated  in  many  aiitient  records  to  have  been  buried  berr 
Before  his  time  the  place  was  called  Rath  Keltair  ani 
Dun-da-leth-glass,  from  an  eanhen  fortification,  the  ru^  .* 
of  which  *Jill  cover  a  considerable  space,  and  preseu:  ^:. 
imposing  appearance  on  the  north-west  of  the  town.  Or. 
the  connuest  of  Ulster  by  the  English  in  1177,  Dc  0>ur-r 
made  Downpatrick  his  head-quarters,  and  it  continued  la 
the  hands  of  the  Enijlish  until  abjut  the  time  of  the  re 
hellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  1567,  when  it  fell  into  \L^ 
hands  of  the  Iri-h,  but  was  retaken  by  Sir  Richanl  M  r> 
rison  sot>n  after. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rich,  undulatir.^ 
countrj',  surrounded  by  hilU    There  is  a  good  oourt-bov^^. 
a  ruined  cathedral,  one  church,  two  Roman  Catholic  ..-. 
a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  Methodist  dot,  and  a  ^ 
market-house  and  gaol.     An  hospital  was  founded    h< 
about  1740.  by  Mr.  Southwell,  for  the  reception  of  dec*-  -  . 
tenants.     The  provisions  of  the  Paving  and  Lighting  .\  ' 
were  put  in  force  here  in  1829,  since  whidi  time  the  tt-w  ■ 
has  been  lis:hted  with  oil:  expense,  about  360/.  per  amiu  j 

There  are  branches  of  the  northern  banking  comp^ii  ^ 
and  of  the  provincial  bank  of  Ireland  at  Downpatrick. 

There  are  ten  schools  with  small  endowments  within  t  - 
deanery ;  a  diocesan  school,  to  which  the  bishop  and  c\*-r^ . 
sub>cribe  90/.  per  annum ;  and  a  gaol  school  supported  T . 
the  county;  besides  a  male  and  female  school, suppurr.^l 
by  Lady  Harriet  Forde,  and  twenty-four  other  scIhh^.^ 
total  number  of  voung  penons  under  instructioo.  897 
and  463  females. 
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much  inereaied  in  die,  in  c«nMquenca  of  lome  o: 
branoliM  being  conilantly  blown  down,  u  in  the  alorm  of 
July  1S19,  when  itiost  a  l^at  part  of  iti  lop.  Thereat 
site  oflliLS  etiormoud  vegetable  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the 
oMer  Duthora  ;  indeed  a*  early  as  tho  lime  of  Bclhenoourt, 
or  in  1 402,  it  is  described  as  large  and  ai  hallow  ai  it  ii  now ; 
whence,  firoro  the  slowness  of  growth  of  Dracwnu,  lias  been 
iiiferrod  the  ^at  antiquity  of  a  tree  which  four  cRatu- 
ries  have  so  little  changed.  Humboldt,  indeed,  remarks 
that  there  mn  he  no  doubt  of  the  Dncaana  of  Orola\« 
beint;  with  the  Baobab  (Adansonia  digilata)  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  out  planet,  and  as  tradition  relates  that 
it  was  revered  by  the  Guanches,  be  eonsideis  it  as  singular 
that  it  should  have  been  cultivated  from  the  most  distant 
ages  in  the  Canaries,  in  Madeira,  and  Porto  Santo,  although 
it  cornea  originally  from  India.  This  lact  he  adduces  aj 
contradicting  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent  the 
Guanches  aa  a  race  of  men  completely  isolated  flxim  the 
ottier  races  of  either  Asia  or  Afric?.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  we  know  too  little  of  the  Botany  of  tho  inti 
■>t  Africa  to  bo  able  to  draw  from  it  any  inferences ;  v 
the  Dragon-tree  on  the  other  hand  is  not  known  to  exist 
further  to  the  eastward  than  the  island  of  Socotra.' 

DRACHM,  or  DRAM,  a  small  measure  of  weisht,  the 
etymology  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  drachma 
(ifXf'O-  '''"B  drachm  of  our  pound  troy  is  staled  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Attic  drachma,  or  the  Roman  dena- 
rius (under  the  earlier  emperors). 

Tliere  arc  two  drachtns  or  draras  remaining  in  our  system 
of  weights;  the  first  is  the  aixleenth  port  of  tho  ounce, 
which  ill  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  pound  avoirdupois  of  70DD 
grains :  this  is  now  totally  out  of  use,  as  no  specieE  of  gaoAi 
which  are  weighed  by  the  avoirdupois  weight  are  of  such 
value  as  to  make  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  worth  con- 
■ideration.  In  the  national  standard,  the  troy  pound  of 
S7eu  grains,  t^ere  is  no  dram ;  but  Ibis  weight  occurs  in 
that  particuUr  division  of  the  troy  pound  which  is  used  by 
apothecaries,  in  which  the  dram  is  the  eighth  part  of  the 
ounce,  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  pound  of  5760 
grains.  This  is  the  real  remnant  of  the  Roman  division 
the  denarius  (which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  Atli 
drachma  of  his  time)  was,  however,  the  terenth  part  of  the 
ounce.  The  drachma  or  dram  is  used  in  England,  France, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  levant. 

DRACHMA,  from  tho  Greek  drachme  (fpaxf^),  a  silver 
coin.  It  was  the  chief  coin  in  use  among  the  Athenians, 
and  probably  other  Greeks  aUo.  The  didrachm  or 
drachms,  the  tridrachm  or  three  drvchm^  and  tlie  ti 
diachm  or  four  dra<:l]m5,  were  its  multiples.  Tlic  last  was 
the  largest  form  of  Greek  siK-cr.  The  overage  weight  of 
five  drachms  in  the  British  Museum  is  60.92  grains;  and 
the  average  weight  of  three  telradrachma»  in  the  British 
Museum  is  26U.5G  grains.  The  Allic  drachma  has  been 
■upposed  to  have  been  the  same  among  the  Greeks  with 
the  denarius  among  the  Romans :  others  have  disputed 
this;  but  both  may  be  reconciled  by  the  consideration  th^it 
the  number  of  drachmm,  as  well  as  of  denarii,  which 
went  to  the  ounce  might  have  been  subject  lo  occasional 
T^iationg. 

(Pitisci  Lexicon  Antiq.  Gr.  et  Rnm.,  v.  Denarius ;  Pin- 
kerton's  Ettaif  on  Medals,  vul.  i.,  }  6  ;  Kelly's  L'niversat 
Cambitf,  4IQ.,  Lond,,  laJI,  vol.  i.,  3,  4.  9.  30.  34,  &c  - 
ii.  336.} 


DRACl'N  A.  the  name  given  by  Melandri  to  (ho  colouring 
matter  of  dragmi's  blood,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  a 
vegetable  alkali  ■,  hut  Bcricllm  and  Hcrberger  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  does  not  posscvi  alkaline  propeilics:  the  last- 
menlioncd  chemist,  indeed,  calls  this  colouring  matter 
drarnnin,  and  Iw  considers  It  to  possess  rather  sub-acid  pro- 
perties than  luch  as  denote  alkalinity. 

DRACO,  an  Athenian  legiriator,  who  flourished  about 
Uw  39lh  Olympuid,  621   u.c.    Buidai  tdU  ua  that  he 
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brougU  Ibrwatd  bia  coda  of  Uw*  in  thia  TW>  u'  HimI  \m 
was  then  an  old  man.  Aristotle  says  (PaUt.  ii.at  the  euOi, 
that  Draco  adapted  bis  laws  to  the  existing  con*iiIutiua, 
and  that  tbey  contained  nothing  peculiar  beyond  tbe  tc- 
verily  of  their  pemilliea.  The  slightest  tbeft  was  putii>l]ed 
capitally,  as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  murder;  and  Uc- 
mades  rejnarked  of  his  laws,  that  they  were  written  with 
blood,  and  not  with  ink.  (Plutarch,  Solon,  uvii.)  l>racu, 
however,  desen'es  credit  as  the  first  who  introduced  wiii- 
tcn  laws  at  Athens,  and  it  is  probable  that  ba  improiid 
the  criminal  courts  by  his  tnuisfer  of  cases  of  bloudihul 
from  tbearchon  to  the  epbeta  (Jul.  PoUux,  viiL  124,  \iii. 
since  before  his  time  the  archons  had  a  right  of  settling  AI 
cases  arbitrarily,  and  without  appeal,  a  right  which  Ibty 
enjoyed  in  other  cases  tdl  Solon  s  time.  (Bekker'a  Aatc- 
dota,  p.  444,  1.  i3.)  It  appean  that  there  wen  »i>m« 
offences  which  be  did  not  punish  with  death ;  for  iostanrc. 
loss  of  the  civil  rights  was  Ih*  puoisbment  for  an  alteiu^ 
to  alter  one  of  his  laws.  (Demosth.  c.  Aritloer,  p.  ;i4, 
Bekl:.)  Draco  was  arcbon  (Pausan.  iz.  3S,  f  8),  aiod  con- 
sequently an  eupatrid:  it  is  not  tbareloie  to  ba  HipfKivl 
tliat  his  object  was  to  tavour  the  lower  ordera,  though  lut 
code  seems  to  have  tended  to  abridge  the  power  at  Ikr 
nobles.  He  died  in  the  island  of  jEgma.  Ontbck«i»l.- 
tion  of  Draco  in  general,  see  Wachsmuth,  HeUrmittJu  M- 
lerlhumskunde.  ii.  I,  p.  239,  and  following. 

ORACO  (the  dragon),  one  of  the  old  conalsUations.  re- 
ferred by  HiEiniis  to  the  fable  of  the  Hesperidea.  li  is  cit- 
stDMlly  staled  by  ihc  older  writers  as  being  placed  betwcrn 
Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  which  hardly  suits  tbe  prm-i.t 
position  of  the  coni>Iclla1ion,  since  its  principal  star*  aie  jTi 
contained  between  Ursa  Minor,  Cepbeo^  Cygnua,  ai:J 
Hercules.  Tho  two  Man  in  the  head  (ff  aAd  y,  the  loiitt 
celebrated  as  passing  very  near  the  mulh  of  the  aouih  .  f 
England,  and  as  being  the  one  used  in  the  diacoMrt  i 
aberrBtian[BRAi}LkY],l  are  nearly  in  the  line  joining  a  Lit.  i 
(Deneh)  andArcturus;  while  seven  or  eight  smaller  >'..i 
wind  round  Ursa  Minor  in  such  a  manntf  as  to  lei'  >  r 
the  name  of  the  constellation  not  unapproprialc.  1  ■■ 
extreme  star  (X)  is  very  nearly  between  tne  pole  star  nA 
iu  pointer*.  [Ukia  Hajob.]  The  priac>p«l  sUn  ate  u 
follows : — 
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DRACONIN,  the  draeina  above  mentioned,  may  l.c 
tained,  according  to  Melandri,  by  macerating  dia^ni'.  • 
in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid:  this  licc><iuc% 
yellow  ootouT,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  droconin.  » (,i. 
of  a  fine  red  colour  and  very  foible:  it  may  be  woiLid  ;■ 
tween  the  fingers,  and  drawn  into  threads.  It  melt*  at  .i' 
130":  on  solidifying  it  become*  of  a  crimson  colour, 
when  triturated  give*  a  cinnabar  red  colour.  It  dii--. 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  which  is  of  »  Rnr  • 
bMome*y«Uowoit  tfaeaddilioDofMiaeid;  but  on  tb*  > 


D  R  ^  1 

'    dition  of  an  *Uuli  tlio  red  eolonr  -is  mtenii    It  don  not 
appear  to  hare  been  Knalyied. 

DRAGOMANS,  or  DROGOMANS  (ftom  the  Tutkith 
Trukiman);  the  interpreters  attached  to  the  European  cod- 
•ulaltM  and  embasBies  in  the  Levant  aro  bo  called.  At  Cdn- 
stnnlinopU  thej  are  the  chief,  and  in  most  ctuiea  the  sole 
medium  of  communication  between  Christian  anbaiaadoTs, 
nho  are  ignorant  of  the  Turkish  language,  and  theOttoraan 
Parte.  Theyare  men  born  in  the  countr),  and  arechieUy  de- 
scended from  old  Genoese  or  Venetian  settlew.  Their  local 
inierests  and  g^pathies  have  often  interfered  irilh  their 
duliea;  and  though  there  hare  been  honourable  except ionsi 
they  are  not  distinjcuiahed  as  abody  for  honour  and  integrity. 
The  French,  as  early  as  the  tlmo  of  Louis  XIV.,  saw  the 
propriety  of  employing  native  subjects  in  thii  capacity,  and 
instituted  a  imall  body  of  young  men,  technically  called 
Jeune*  da  latt§^ve,  who  were  aent  to  the  country  to  learn  the 
langua^  and  loquaint  themselves  mth  its  laws  and  customs. 
Hut  this  good  plan  has  not  been  sufficiently  supported. 
The  dragoDwns  and  their  ftmiliea  ei^oy  the  protection  of 
the  nktians  whom  they  Mrre;  and  ara  aempted  fh>m 
Turkish  law, 

DRAGON.  DRAOO'NID^,  a  famUy  af  Saurians,  dia- 
tinguished  from  their  eannners  in  having  their  six  Qrat  Mse 
ritnh  inateMd  of  booping  the  abdffmen,  eatending  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  and  lualainiiig  a  praduelion  of  the  skin  whieh 
furmt  R  kind  of  wing  eomparatile  to  that  of  the  bats,  but 
independent  of  the  four  feet.  This  wing  sustains  the  ani- 
mal like  a  panwbute  when  it  leaps  from  branch  to  branch, 
but  does  not  posaeM  the  faculty  of  beating  the  air,  an ' 
raising  the  reptile  into  flight  like  a  bird.  All  the  species 
arc  small,  covered  entirely  with  small  imbricated  Brole*,  of 
which  those  of  the  tail  and  lirabi  are  carinated.  The 
tongue  IB  tieahv,  but  iligbtly  extensile,  and  slightly  jagged 
(echancr^e).  Under  tbe  throat  is  a  long  pointed  production 
(funon).auatainedbythe  hind  part  (queue)  of  the  OS  hyoides, 
and  at  the  aides  are  two  otbur  amaller  onesi  snatained  by  the 
horns  of  the  same  bone.  The  tail  is  long.  The  thighs'have 
no  pores.  On  the  nape  is  a  small  deotilation.  In  each 
jaw  are  fotir  small  ineisors.  and  on  each  side  a  long  and 
puinted  caBim,  aad  twelve  liiangBlar  and  trilobsted  molan. 
Cuvier,  vhose  description  this  is,  says  that  the  dragons 
have  tbe  scales  and  the  gular  appendage  of  tbe  Iguanas, 
vith  tha  head  and  teeth  of  the  Stellionida. 


Skslrlon  of  I>t»JKl. 

Gt/^iupMeal  J)iilriitiiioH.—TM  known  I 
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DRAGON'S  BLOOD.    FCai.aihis.1 

DRAGOON.    [CatalryO 

DHAGUIGNAJ*,  a  town  in  France,  Capilal  of  tlio  de- 
partment of  Var.  It  is  on  tbe  river  Pis,  or  Nartuli,  or 
Artuby,  which  falls  into  the  Argens,  416  miles  in  a  straight 
line  Miuth-south-east  of  Peris,  or  53!  miles  by  the  road 
through  Lyon,  Valence.  AvignOn,  Aix,  and  BrignoUes;  in 
43°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  6°  3D'  E.  long. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  Dragiugnsn  is  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  Voco- 
nii  of  the  Ramans ;  it  ia  however  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  beCn  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  the  earliest 
counts  of  Provence.  Little  historical  interest  is  attached 
to  it.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  many  religious 
houses  here:  the  Reformed  Dominicans,  Auguatinian 
Canons,  Cordeliers,  Minimi,  and  Capuchins  had  convents ; 
that  of  the  Dominicans  was  very  handsome;  and  there 
e  nunneries  for  Ursulinea  and  the  nuns  of  the  Viiita- 
I.  The  priests  of  the  Christian  doctrine  had  the  direction 
of  a  college,  and  there  was  a  tolerably  well-built  hospital. 
Tbe  bishop  of  Frejits  bad  a  palace  here.  The  town  i* 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hiHs  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  not  badiv  laid  out:  it  is  adorned  with  numerous 
and  copious  (buntaina  and  many  rows  of  trees.  There  is  a 
clock-tower  built  upon  a  precipitous  limestone  rock,  which 
crowns  a  small  eminence,  and  rises  as  high  as  tbe  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  population  in  1832  was  907D  for  tbe  town, 
or  98D4  fbr  the  whole  commune  r  the  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture coarse  woollen  cloths,  leather,  stockings,  silks,  waz- 
otndles,  and  earthenware :  there  are  many  oil-mills.  The 
environs  produce  excellent  fruit  and  wines:  gypsum  ia 
abundant,  aivl  there  ore  stone- quarries  in  which  large  blocks 
of  stone  are  quarried.  Tbere  are  a  library,  a  cabinet  of 
medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  contntnine  chiefly  the 
minerals  of  the  department  a  botanic  garden,  a  high  school, 
an  agrieultural  society,  and  several  prisons  and  fbundling 
hospilab ;  the  foundlings  arc  chiefly  illegitimate  children. 

The  arrondissfement,  which  ii  estenaive,  had  in  IS32  a 
pnpulatiott  of  SB,r09i 

DRAIN.    [StfwKiL] 

DRAININQ.  As  a  certain  quantity  of  mriature  is  essen- 
tia to  vegetation,  so  ah  excess  of  it  is  bighly  detrimentaL 
In  tbe  removal  of  this  eitcoss  constats  the  art  of  draining. 

Water  may  render  land  unproductire  by  covering  it  en- 
tirely or  partially,  fbrming  lakes  or  bogs ;  or  there  may  be 
an  excess  of  moisture  diSUsed  through  the  soil  and  stag- 
nating In  it,  by  which  (he  fibres  of  the  roots  of  all  planta 
which  are  not  aquatic  are  injured,  if  not  dcslroyed. 

Fmn  «w»  diifereiit  causes  of  infertility  arise  three 
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I  lit  .1.. MM  lmi«1  wliMh  i*  fl#K»'!*«*!  or  r^ndttT^A  marshy  by 
\vi((«r  o'liTHi)^  iivnr  i(  ffoin  it  highitf  Wvt^l,  anil  having  no 

i  I'll  rlniifi  lit  lid  wh«<fft  ftprmf(ji  r'lnm  to  tbi;  4urfiii*«,  and 
vIhma  thor«t  arn  no  nalural  chann«la  hr  the  water  to  mn 
off 

t  T<»  rtntin  tanH  whirh  ia  wat  ftnm  it*  impervioaa  natore, 
nttd  wh#trn  Om  ftvnporalion  ia  nnt  nuiBcienC  to  carry  off  all 
i)if«  wtilfir  tuppliAd  hy  unow  and  ram. 


viSer  a  to  be  railed  fay  mechanical  power,  there  is  a  »a  v-  •^ «; 

in  raising  it  from  the  highest  level,  instead  of  letting  it  r .    . 
down  to  a  lower  from  which  it  has  to  be  raised  bo  tn>.' 
higher. 

In  draining  a  great  extent  of  land  it  is  oHen  nece^-L^\ 
to  widen  and  deepen  rivers  and  alter  their  course ;  and  *.  : 
anfrequently  the  water  cannot  be  let  off  without  bfr  j 
earned  by  means  of  tunnels  under  the  bed  of  some  f\\v\ 
the  level  of  which  is  above  that  of  the  land.  In  tn  •  t 
confined  operations  ca:»t-iron  pipes  are  often  a  cheap  nr*  i 
easiy  means  of  effecting  this.    They  may  be  bent  in  a  vanr 


Th«i  ftr«t  nr»nrh  include*  ail  thoae  ertenaive  operations  i  so  as  not  to  impede  the  course  of  the  river  or  the  navigut.  '.t 
tvhi'rn  \nry[ti  trart*  of  land  are  reclaimed  by  means  of  em-  :  of  a  canal. 

hiii)kini>nti«,  rnnaU,  sluicM^  and  mills  to  raise  rhe  water;  or  I  The  draining  of  land  which  is  rendered  wet  by  sprir  ,j« 
>%h<*rA  dni^p  nitA  or  tunneU  are  made  through  hilU  which  arising  from  under  the  soil  is  a  branch  of  more  gent  .: 
formod  a  natural  dam  or  barrier  to  the  water.  Surh  woriu  application.  The  principles  on  which  the  operation*.  :ir/ 
arr  LTfiucrally  undertaken  hy  aaaociatiomi  under  the  sanction  earned  on  apply  as  well  to  a  small  field  as  to  the  grruit  -! 
of  I  he  go^emroent,  or  by  the  irovernment  its**lf :  few  imli-  extent  of  land.  The  object  is  to  find  the  readiest  chanr.*  « 
vidiialii  being  poH^-enned  of  sutfictent  capitaL  or  having  i he  by  which  the  superfluous  water  may  be  carried  off:  4*  «i 
power  to  oblige  all  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  dniin-  5jr  this  purpose  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strata  t  hro  j  * 
ing  of  the  land  to  give  their  consent  and  afford  assi;>tance.  |  wh^ch  the  springs  rise  is  indispensable.  It  would  be  u^- 
In  the  Briiuh  dominions  there  ia  no  rLificuUv  m  obtaining  less  labour  merelv  to  let  the  water  run  into  drains  att**r  tt 
t ho  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  any  undertaking  which  has  sprung  through  the  soil  and  appears  at  the  st.i!;. 
appear:*  likely  to  be  of  public  benefit.  In  every  session  of  as  ignorant  men  frequently  attempt  to  do,  and  thus  carr\  .*. 
parliament  acts  are  passed  giving  certain  powers  and  pn-  off  alter  it  has  already  soaked  the  soil.  But  the  ori'.Mi  •  i 
viloi^es  to  companies  or  individuals,  in  order  to  enable  them  the  springs  must,  if  possible,  be  detected  ;  and  one  f  \ . 
to  put  into  execution  extensive  plans  of  draining.  That  draan  or  ditch  judiciously  disposed  may  lay  a  great  ex* t-ii: 
extensive  draining  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Hunt-  cf  land  dry  if  it  cuts  off'  the  springs  before  they  run  ir.t-) 
irigdon,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  NortuLk,  and  Si:if..ik»  winch  the  soiL  Abundant  spnngs  which  flow  continually  irti.o- 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Level,  waj  con-  rally  proceed  from  the  outbreaking  of  some  porous  striiti.T  > 
fided  U)  the  mana'jcement  of  a  chartered  corporation,  with  in  which  the  waters  were  confined,  or  through  nati.r  1 
considerable  powers*  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seven-  crevices  in  rocks  or  impervious  earth.  A  knowledge  of  U  /> 
teenth  century,  and  by  this  means  an  immense  extent  of  Teolngy  of  the  country  will  greatly  assist  in  tracin'jr  t  In- 
land has  been  rendered  highly  productive,  which  before  and  the  springs  may  be  cut  off  with  greater  certainty.  B  : 
was  notliinii  but  one  contmued  marsh  or  fen.  it  is  nut  theiie  main  springs  which  give  the  greatest  tn)u  •  v 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  to  an  experienced  drainer;  it  is  the  various  land  spn>. 
in  Switzerland,  which  are  noted  for  their  mdustry  and  pros*  ,  which  are  sometunes  branches  of  the  former,  and  ofi<.n 
perity,  and  where  the  mauuiaccure  of  wati*hes  u>  so  extea-  onf^inal  and  independent  springs  arising  fh>m  sadden  %ar:  1- 
sive  as  to  supply  a  great  part  of  Europe  with  this  useful  tions  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  tubioil.  The  annf*^i*«l 
article.  extfUMve  lakes  and  mairshes  have  been  completely  diagram  representmg  a  section  of  an  uneren  surface  <-f 
laid  dry,  by  makiiti;  a  tunuol  tlixuuirh  the  soiid  rock,  and  land  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  strata  which  produce 
fui  mi ii|(  an  outlet  tor  tiie  waters  All  the%>e  operations  re>  sprmgs. 
quire  the  sicicnco  Aiid  e\peneni*e  of  cixd  engineers  and. 
cujuiot  be  uiidcnuken  uitiiout  sfn.'at  meaiuk  llie  greater' 
pore  of  the  lowlunds  m  the  Nciiiertands,  especially  m  the 
province  of  UoUaiuL  have  been  reci aimed  tix-m  the  sea,  or 
iho  iiwr^  which  lloued  ou»r  ibeui,  b>  em'oankinif  and 
dr'iauott,  and  are  ouI>  kept  trom  liood>  by  a  v.vu:^ra.Il^  4t-  ! 
tciiMou  to  the  vrork*  iHMm(tail>  erected.  | 

\V  lioro  the  land  is^lnrio*  Uio  Vnci  of  the  sea  a:  uivch  warer,  ' 
aud  wiliwut  the  Muai lest  euiaieuce.  U  rvuuires  a  constant 
rvuioNal  of  tho  ^ater  ^h:ch  j»erevuate«^  throng ii  the  bauiis 
v»t  .uvuut  uaie*  b>  ia:u*;  and   ihi*  caa  \jn\\  be  eiKvted   by 

mv  vvj»  .Mui  ml  Is  xis  :s<  uio  cu.m*  ui  ihe  ten*  lu  Eit;^laniL    sprung:  to  the  surface  and  form  a  lake  or  bog  betwctn  ^ 
"the  «a  ei  ■.^  vvvlwied  u  :iiii!KMrou>  vhicoo  attd  ctuiaK  and    and   S»     Suppoi}e  another  gravelly  or  penious  btrai'- ; 
U%1  lo  ihe  jK.Mi:'*  m.»c»v  ii  Cvui  mo>t  vvn>enieuil>  be  d*:>-     under  the  lasC  «s  C C C  bending  as  here  represented.  :. 
(!\.u;ed  o>vu  uw  l^aiiivv     "lUe  uiiu>  coiumv»iuy  eieK*ied  tv»r    iiuv«d  with  water  running  into  it  fiom  a  higher  level ;  it    1 
tht^  puiivxe  aio  entail    xkitutio'lis,  >itoca  turu   a  k  ltd  of    evident  that  this  stratum  will  be  saturated  with  water  ..' 
pc((K,sua\  xcic^^    u»a»lo  of    «vk»iI  Nv'veral   tkvt  in  didinieier,  I  to  the  dotted  line  KFF,  which  is  the  level  of  the  point 
Oil    A  %o1kI   a\U\      'IU»*  *i'«v>ft   liu  a  MTUucircuUr  trough  I  the  lower  rock,  or  impervious  stratum  DD,  where  the  » J    - 
>*  huh  l»e%  imcJouhI  at  au  anjcle  of  alvut  S\>'  )»ah  the  hocuou.  |  can  run  over  it.    If  the  stratum  6  B  has  any  crevice*  in    • 


Suppose  AA  a  porous  substance   through  which   t!.-* 
water  ill  (rates  readily;  BB  a  stratum  of  loam  or  cl&>  •:' 
pervious  to  water.    The  water  which  €»mes  through  A  V 
^ill  run  along  the  surface  of  BB  towards  8  S,  where  it  v. 


the  U^wvi  jMU  vhj***  a  10  the  water  Mow,  and  by  us  rexolu- 
iK>a  d  vh.u^v«  ilie  wuisH  into*  t^viwir  Abo\e.  AU  the  frtc^ 
tua  s»t  pi>iiM»*  und  ibo  vV4i«*,Njuv*«t  weaiuig  *^ut  v4*  the  uia- 
vh.'u^v  M  mu%  a\oidvsl  It  K^  wi'.lU  are  prv>pcrW  con- 
•luu  Uil,  lhe\  us|uav  hule  aUeudaueVi  and\koi:».  u.:^hl  and 
da\  wtK'ucNC*  ttv  Nka»d  bloVHH. 

\\i  li  ll>  c\Haaue«  U  ^voueuuK^  ba|»^»ena  that  the  waters^ 

NihuU  u/u  vU»\M*  kho  Uo^KH*  vd  iho  hvlU  vvUivt  in  the  K»t- 

Iv.uu  \^  hc*v  \\ww  u  uv»  w»wvWl.  and  >*ho*v  tb^  »i»d  »  imj^rxi- 

vut      tu  a^aV  v>»i*o  a  u».^\  %eaietiUH^  be  Uid  vlry  by  culling 

44  ^u'lu.cai  J^auoel   nU   unauL  W  \\\Wt\\\A  th^?  waters  as 

\\u^\  Uo\%do^%a  Aadu^v^H^  iUv*u>^nv*  vM  ilu\»w^hthelowe*t 

i.aU  .a  ilw  ^uuvuM.ha^  tmioei^     U  ihoiv  aiv  uo  \etv  abuw- 

Saul  *i4a»4*  U4  iho  bs^i^^uK  a  Uvfc  diUhv|»  aiul  ,vud»  will 

awlUiV  W  d' V  i'»o  ^s'd  b\  ^^NA^sumK^i  iK^wfcibvir  »uitAce^    we 

th«U«v^>  »U.4.  \h*t  ^M'K<»'V  H».^>  Nr^a^dHHUub  ijrxvfct  Ad\aii- 

*UH  vv»,s  •  \^  \w^ ^  \\w  >h*VvH  svuld  ii%4 1^^  UcwwuhI  out 

*,*U'  U.Uox^..  a  u  vkv«o  AlW>fcv4  tv  ruu  luio  thv*ni. 

\Usw  ik^<^  d  »UMi»i  IvNvU  *l  whuh  lb*  water  is 

n.  di^a^uK  •Uv^viWl  .Ux^Hxm  bv  U'^wH  at  ih^  h4<best; 

.  »*u\  b.»piva  iha*  xW^ou  ibw*  ka  Wd  dr^*  the  low^r 

b.4\v  ^  ^\^y  VN^'^'««  vn4  v^*»vAx    M  ^^  *^v**UK  if  \U^ 


below  the  dotted  line,  the  water  will  rise  tlirough  tl>e>e  t 
the  surftce  and  form  springs  rising  from  the  bottom  at  '. :  - 
lake  or  bog:  and  if  B  B  were  bored  through  and  a  \    - 
inserted  rising  up  to  the  dotted  line,  as  co,  the  water  ac .- 
rise,  and  stand  at  o.    If  there  were  no  springs  at  S  S    . 
»|>ace  below  the  dotted  line  might  still  be  filled  with  l^.. 
riMiig  from  the  stratum  CC  C.  But  if  the  boring  took  \  . 
at  U  the  water  would  not  rise,  but  on  the  contn^  \ . 
there  were  any  on  the  surface,  it  would  be  carried  do«  n   : 
the  noious  stratum  £  CC,  and  run  off.    Thus  in  one  ^..    . 
t too  ooring  will  bring  water,  and  in  another  it  will  t:i;.. 
off.    This  principle  being  well  understood  will  greatly  * 
Utate  all  draining  of  springs.  Wherever  water  spring>  t: 
must  be  a  pervious  and  an  impervious  stratum  to  cauv«- 
and  the  water  either  runs  over  the  impervious  siati  .r> 
rises  through  the  crevices  in  it  When  the  line  of  the  «^i«r. 
IS  found  as  at  S  S,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  cut  a  tIm-    • 
with  a  sufficient  declivity  to  take  off  the  water  in  a  dtr\   * 
across  this  line,  and  sunk  through  tlie  porous  soil  at  the  < 
facw  into  the  lower  impervious  earth.    The  place  fur  :  - 
clmnnel  is  where  the  porous  soil  is  the  shallowest  a*< 
tbe  breaking  out,  so  as  to  require  the  least  depth  of  d.*^  .t. 
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over  tlie  surface ;  for  if  it  were  put  in  the  drain«  it  would 
defeat  the  object  in  view  by  preventing  the  water  from 
running  into  it  from  above.  In  grass  land,  the  sod  may 
be  lakl  over  the  drain,  after  it  Baa  been  filled  up  so  as 
to  form  a  slight  ridge  over  it.  This  will  soon  sink  to  a 
level  with  the  sur^ce,  and  in  the  mean  time  serves  to  catch 
the  water  as  it  runs  down.  To  save  the  expense  of  stone  or 
tiles,  drains  are  frequently  made  six  incnes  wide  at  the 
bottom,  a  narrow  channel  is  cut  in  the  solid  clay,  two 
or  three  inches  wide  and  six  deep,  leaving  a  shoulder  on  each 
side  to  support  a  sod  which  is  cut  so  as  to  fit  the  drain,  and 
rests  on  the  shoulders:  this  sod  keeps  the  earth  from  filling 
the  channel;  and  the  water  readily  finds  ito  way  through 
it,  or  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  drain.  It  is  filled  up 
as  described  before :  such  drains  are  made  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, and  will  last  for  many  years. 

Where  the  clay  is  not  sufficiently  tenacious,  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  is  sometimes  cut  with  a  sharp  angle,  and  a 
twisted  rope  of  straw  is  thrust  into  it.  This  keeps  the  earth 
from  falling  in,  and  the  running  of  the  water  keeps  the 
chsinnel  open ;  the  straw  not  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
remains  a  long  time  without  decaying.  Tliis  is  a  common 
mode  of  draining  in  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  Essex. 

The  best  materials  for  large  main  drains,  where  they  can 
be  procured,  are  fiat  stones  which  readily  split,  and  of  which 
a  square  or  triangular  channel  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain.  If  the  drain  is  made  merely  as  a  trunk  to  carry 
ofi*  the  water,  it  is  best  to  fill  it  up  with  earth,  well  pressed 
in,  over  the  channel  made  by  the  stones ;  but  if  it  serves 
for  receiving  the  water  through  the  sides  or  from  the  top, 
fragments  of  stone  should  be  thrown  over  it  to  a  certain 
heii^ht,  and  the  earth  put  over  these.  A  very  useful  draining 
tile  is  used  in  Berkshire  and  other  places,  which  requires  no 
flat  tile  under  it,  even  in  loose  soils,  because  it  has  a  tiat  foot 
to  rest  on,  formed  of  the  two  thick  edges  of  the  tile,  which, 
nearly  meeting  when  the  tile  is  bent  round,  form  the  foot. 
Tlie  section  of  the  tile  is  like  a  horse-shoe.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  drains  where  the  water  springs  upwards,  and  it  is  less 
apt  to  slip  out  of  its  place  than  the  common  tile.  They 
are  usually  made  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  lengthy  but 
ibey  are  more  expensive  than  the  common  tiles. 

In  draining  fields  it  is  usual  to  make  the  outlets  of  the 
drains  in  the  ditch  which  bounds  them.  The  fewer  outlets 
there  are,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  their  being  choked  : 
they  should  fall  into  the  ditch  at  2  ft.  from  the  bottom,  and 
a  wooden  trunk  or  one  of  stone  should  be  laid  so  that  the 
water  may  be  discharged  without  carrying  the  soil  from  the 
side  of  the  ditch.  If  there  is  water  in  the  ditch,  it  should 
be  kept  below  the  mouth  of  the  drain.  The  outlets  of  all 
drains  should  be  repeatedly  examined,  to  keep  them  clear; 
for  wherever  water  remains  in  a  drain,  it  will  soon  de- 
range or  choke  it.  The  drains  should  be  so  arranged 
or  turned,  that  the  outlet  shall  meet  the  ditch  at  an  obtuse 
angle  towards  the  lower  part  where  the  water  runs  to.  A 
drain  broujrht  at  right  angles  into  a  ditch  must  necessarily 
soon  be  clioked  by  the  deposition  of  sand  and  earth  at  its 
mouth. 

A«  th#»  draining  of  wrt  rloy  soils  is  the  only  means  by 
whir-h  tlicy  t'Hii  Im  rvu*\fTc*\  proli table  as  arable  land,  and 
tb*»  fxjfftmff  tn  Kr*nit,  ^Mriouji  iiu»t rumen ts  and  ploughs  have 
)f"Ti  fofiUr.**\  to  i\iwttii*U  manual  labour  and  expedite  the 
vtork.  (}f  •ri'**'  Off  of  III*:  »injpl««»t  IS  the  common  mole- 
p  '.  i/''t,  wh'/  ft  ffi  7*-rj  ttiff  I'Uy  makes  a  small  hollow  drain, 
f-'.-A*  f  f •  «^,  M  '*'  •^•''»  th'*  »urlac-c.  by  forcing  a  pointed 
,^,^  ^     ..A,v*  pi..*  /'^    .  .y  ilifMifh  the  trround.    It  makes 

,A  *  *;,  hn'\  l«-a\e^  a  cyhndhcal  channel, 
fcA  ym,  ^0  »!».'  U  enters  by  the  slit  is  carried 


^  (••>■ 


•   »•>•»  <« 
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yi«»i  y,^*'f  to  draw  it,  and  can  only  be 

^j  u  rr.'^i»t.    In  meadows  it  is  extremely 

i<  «(  f.*  cd  not  go  more  than  a  foot  under  the 

I* .  .<  (V  u-u  ar-ft-B  ot  gras«^  land  may  easily  be  drained 

I   ,1  'l*!V.      It  \h  ver>*  apt,  however,  to  be  filled  in  dry 

.4  i  )»  tliC  so:l  falhnt'  in;  and  the  animals  from  whicu 

'.w  .<.<>  \\h  name  often  uo  much  damage  to  it  by  using  it 

•  I  »'Jitcrraneou8  workinj^. 

;:   •  « '.'-4  Mill;  plough  has  been  invented,  which,  assisted 

•  "  .»  ia'iourcrts  greatly  accelerates  the  operation  of 

^    '«'.•.  b\  rutting  them  out  in  a  rejrular  manner, 

.  ..,  ,f^   ."^mi-*! lately  finishcfl  with  the  usual  tools 

*   ..•      >      r  '.!•  done  wonders  in  some  of  the  wet  stiff 

.    •*..-..  f   »•  'J  !•  much  to  bo  recommended  in  all  wet 

•.•.\»  *  •    »      I 'J  Mony  land  it  cannot  well  be  used. 

f » va/ .  ^  •/ . ;r* ,  J. » t*Aw^  to  public  notice  by  Mr,  Smith 


of  Deanston,  may  be  considered  in  some  meaaore  as  «  dram  • 
tng  plough,  for  it  loosens  the  subsoil,  so  that  a  few  m  im 
drains  arc  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  superfluous  rooistun.* ; 
and  it  has  besides  the  effect  of  not  carrying  off  more  th:-i 
what  is  superfluous.  By  means  of  judicious  drains  and  t:.o 
use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  the  stiffest  and  wettest  land  ma/ 
in  time  become  the  most  fertile. 

The  tools  used  in  draining  are  few  and  simple.  Spail  ^. 
with  tapering  blades  of  dificrent  sizes,  are  rcquirod  to  d  ^ 
the  drains  of  the  proper  width,  and  the  sides  at  a  pt  •[•« : 
angle.  Hollow  spades  are  used  in  very  stiff  clay.  V':  ^^n 
the  drain  begins  to  be  very  narrow  near  the  bottom,  sec  ^  % 
are  used,  of  different  sixes,  which  are  fixed  to  handle^  &: 
various  angles,  more  convcnientlv  to  clear  the  botttim  at.  i 
lay  it  smooth  to  the  exact  \ridth  of  the  tiles,  if  tbc^*  a-** 
used ;  for  the  more  firmly  the  tiles  arc  kept  in  their  pU(  >•» 
by  the  solid  sides  of  the  drain,  the  less  likely  they  arv  it 
be  moved.  (Elkington,  Stephens,  Johnstone,  DouahLo  i. 
Young,  Marshall.) 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  was  bom  in  or  about  tlu 
year  1546,  in  an  humble  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy. 
in  Devonshire.    His  father,  who  was  a  poor  and  ob«4^jro 
yeoman,  had  twelve  sons,  of  whom  Francis  was  the  vl  It «:. 
According  to  Camden,  who  derived  his  information  ir-  •  i 
Drake  himself,  Francis  Russel,  afterwards  earl  of  Bedl  i-l, 
stood  as  his  godfather,  and  John  Hawkins,  a  di&tingui«.'.«  i 
navigator,  defrayed  the  slight  expenses  of  hia  short  tch  -tl 
education.    In  the  days  of  persecution  under  Queen  Mar>, 
his  father,  who  was  known  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  zi.it- 
lous  protestant  and  a  man  of  some  acquirements,  fled  fr  -.i 
Devonshire  into  Kent,  where  Drake  was  brought  up;  * Ci  •! 
dividing  the  honour,'  says  Fuller,  '  betwixt  two  cuuntit-, 
that  the  one  might  have  his  birth  and  the  other  his  etlu^*.- 
tion.'    Under  Elizabeth  his  father  obtained  an  ap\»>»(.'' 
ment  'among  the  seamen  in   the  king's  navy   to   ru^^ 
prayers  to  them;'  and  soon  afterwards  was  ordained  4ii.>- 
con,  and  made  vicar  of  Upnor  church  on  the  Medway.  % 
little  below  Chatham,  where  the  ro}iil  fleet  usuallv  u:  • 
chored.    Francis  thus  grew  up  among  sailors ;  and  «h.  : 
he  was  yet  very  young,  nis  father,  *  by  reason  of^  bis  po^  er: ) . 
apprenticed  him  to  a  neighbour,  the  master  of  a  bark.  \\  i.  > 
carried  on  a  coasting  trade,  and  sometimes  made  vo\4^> « 
to  Zeeland  and  France.'    This  master  kept  Drake  clo>c  -.< 
his  work,  and  'pains,  with  patience  in  his  youth,*  <^..<> 
Fuller, '  knit  the  joints  of  his  soul,  and  made  them  n.  '«• 
solid  and  compact.'     When  his  master  died,  bavin i;  : 
children  of  his  own,  he  bequeathed  to  young  Drake  t. . 
bark  and  its  enuipments.     With  this  he  continued  in  t . 
old  trade,  and  nad  got  together  some  little  money,  and  «  * 
in  the  fair  way  of  becoming  a  thriving  man,  when  hi^  ::...- 
gination  was  inflamed  by  Uie  exploits  of  his  protector  U^' 
kins  in  the  New  World;  and  suddenly  selling  his  %h^\\  :• 
repaired  to  Pl3rmouth,  and  embarked  himself  and  bi«  i  ' 
tunes  in  that  commander's  last  and  unfortunate  advent i  -• 
to  the  Spanish  Main.    In  this  disastrous  expedition  Dri." 
lost  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world,  and  suffered  n*-;  i 
little  in  character ;  for  he  disobeyed  orders,  and  dex  r    * 
his  superior  and  his  friend  in  the  hour  of  need.     He,  !    « 
ever,  snowed  skilful  seamanship,  and  brought  the  Te^M.-x 
commanded— the  Judith,  a  small  bark  of  50  ton^i — «:.  •  < 
home.    A  chaplain  belonging  to  the  fleet  comforted  Dr  . 
with  the  assurance  that,  as  he  had  been  trearhQrou»U  u*>  . 
by  the  Spaniards,  he  might  lawfully  recover  in  %'aluc  u 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  repair  his  losses  upon  him  whc:. 
and  wherever  he  could.     Fuller  says, '  The  case  wa>  .    .: 
in  sea  divinity ;  and  few  are  such  infidels  as  not  to  bt . 
doctrines  which  make  for  their  profit.    Whereupon  Dr .  - 
though  a  poor  private  man,  undertook  to  revenge  hru^  • 
on  so  mighty  a  monarch,  who,  not  contented  that  the  • 
riseth  and  setteth  in  his  dominions,  may  seem  to  doMr« 
make  all  Iiis  own  where  he  shiaeth.'    Being  readih  j 
by  a  number  of  sea  adventurers,  who  mustered  amon.: :.  •  ■ 
money  enough  to  fit  out  a  vessel,  Drake  made  two  ur  i. 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  to  gain  intelligence  and  i.     . 
the  na\igation  of  those  parts;  but  Camden  adds*  tia* 
also  got  some  store  of  money  there,  'by  playmg  the  >i .» 
and  the  pirate.'   In  1570  he  obtained  a  regular  oomn  -^ 
from  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  cnii^ed  to  some  purpose  iU  : 
West  Indies.     In  1 572  he  sailed  again  for  ine  Sj»  :      . 
Main,  with  the  Pasha,  of  70  tons,  and  the  Swan,  of  ^  i        - 
the  united  crews  of  which  amounted  to  73  men  an»i  U    * 
He  was  joined  off  the  coast  of  South  America  by  aih   '    - 
bark,  firom  tho  Isle  of  Wight»  with  38  men ;  and  with  u.  ^ 
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death  being  generally  attributed  to  the  agitation  of  bis 
mind. 

One  of  Drake's  smallest  vessels  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards,  who,  by  putting  the  crew  of  it  to  the  torture,  ex- 
tracted information  respecting  the  plans  of  the  expedition. 
When  Drake  attacked  Puerto  Rico  he  found  that  place 
^ly  warned  and  prepared,  and  his  desperate  attack  was 
defeated.  Sailing  away,  he  took  and  burned  Rio  do  la 
Hacha,  Rancheria,  Santa  Martha,  and  Nombre  de  Dios ; 
getting  no  greater  spoil  than  20  tons  of  silver,  and  2  bars 
of  golcL  Drake  remained  in  the  harbour  of  Nombre  de 
Dios,  a  most  unhealthy  place,  while  Basker\'illo  with  a  part 
of  the  land  forces  made  a  vain  and  ruinous  attempt  to  cross 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  order  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
city  of  Panama.  A  fatal  disease  broke  out  among  soldiers 
and  sailors*  and  soon  deprived  them  of  the  important  ser- 
vices of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  fleet.  When  many  of  his 
men  and  three  of  bis  captains  had  died,  the  hardy  Drake 
himself  fell  sick,  and  after  struggling  some  twenty  days  with 
his  malady,  and  the  grief  occasioned  by  his  failures,  he  ex- 
pired on  the  27th  of  December,  1595.  On  the  same  day 
the  liect  anchored  at  Puerto  Bello,  and  in  sight  of  that 
place,  which  he  had  formerly  taken  and  plundered,  his 
body  received  a  sailor's  funeral — 

The  waTtff  became  hit  winding  theeti 

The  wntrrt  were  hit  toiub; 
But  fur  bit  fame  the  ocean  tea 

Wu  not  infficieat  room. 

So  sang  one  of  his  adminng  contemporaries. 

Tliougb  the  reputation  of  Drake  as  a  skilful  seaman  and  a 
bold  commander  was  deservedly  great,  still,  unless  we  judge 
him  by  the  circumstances  and  the  standard  of  the  thnes,  he 
must  appear  in  many  of  his  exploits  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  daring  and  skilful  buccaneer.  (Soutbey,  NavcU 
History  ;  Han  is.  Collection  of  Voyages.) 

DR.\KENBORCH,  ARNOLD,  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
in  1684,  studied  in  that  university  under  Grsevius  and 
Peter  Burmann,  and  at  the  age  of  20  wrote  an  elaborate 
dissertation  *  De  Pncfectis  Urbis,*  which  established  his  re- 
putation as  a  scholar.  The  heads  of  the  chaptera  will  best 
explain  the  various  bearings  and  the  classical  importance 
of  the  subject.  Ch.  1.  is  *De  Prrofectis  Urbis  in  genere,*  in 
which  the  author  explains  the  various  kinds  of  magistrates 
at  Rome  who  bore  this  name  at  different  epochs,  their 
various  appellations,  such  as  Gustos  Urbis,  &c.  2.  *De 
Prcefectis  Urbis  sub  Rcgibus  institutis,'  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  several  kin^  to  take  care  of  the  city  of  Rome 
during  their  absence  m  war.  Similar  officers  were  occa- 
sionally appointed  under  the  republic  during  the  absence 
of  the  two  consuls.  3.  '  De  Prsefeeto  Urbis  feriarum  La- 
tinarum  caussa ;'  this  was  also  a  temporary  magistrate  ap- 
pointed while  the  consuls  were  attending  the  Latin  festivals 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  [Alba  Longa.]  4.  'De  ultimo 
Prsefecto  sub  Imperatoribus  create.'  Augustus  created 
the  permanent  otlice  of  prajfect  of  Rome,  which  was  filled 
by  a  senator  appointed  by  the  emperor,  sometimes  for  Ufe, 
Bometimei  for  a  shorter  period.  Messala  Corvinus  was  the 
the  first  pnefect  appointed,  but  be  soon  after  resigned,  and 
Maecenas  succeeded  him.  Panvinius,  in  his  '  Annals,'  has 
given  a  list  of  a^'.  the  prsDfects  of  Rome  from  Augustus  to  the 
lall  of  the  empue.  In  the  following  chaptera  Drakenborch 
explains  the  nature,  importance,  and  various  duties  of  the 
ofiice.  5.  '  De  his  aui  ad  Prsofecturam  Urbis  admittuntur, 
eorumque  dignitate.  6. '  De  Jurisdictione  Prafecti  Urbis.' 
7.  '  De  Cur£  Prsefecti  Urbis  circa  annonam.*  8.  '  De 
Curil  Preofecti  Urbis  circa  ledificia.'    9. '  Idem  circa  ludos.* 

1 0.  *  De  variis  Officiis  ad  Pnefectum  Urbis  pertinentibus.' 

11.  '  De  Insignibus  Prsfecti  Urbis.'  The  preefect  of  Rome 
was  the  first  civil  magistrate  of  the  city  ana  country  around 
as  far  as  the  hundredth  milliary  stone ;  he  ranked  next  to 
the  emperor,  was  suoreme  judge  in  all  important  causes, 
heard  appeals  from  the  inferior  magistrates,  had  charge  of 
the  police  of  the  city,  the  superintendence  of  the  markets 
and  provisions,  and,  what  was  no  less  important  at  Rome, 
of  the  public  games.  He  had  under  his  ordera  the  '  milites 
urbanos  ot  stationarios,'  a  sort  of  miUtia  which  kept  guard 
m  the  city. 

Thr^  valuable  little  work  of  Drakenborch  has  gone 
through  several  editions;  that  of  Bareuth,  1787,  contains 
an  extract  from  the  author's  funeral  oration,  by  Professor 
Oosterdyk,  in  which  the  other  works  of  Drakenborch  are 
mentioned.  Upon  leaving  Utrecht  he  went  to  I^yden  to 
study  the  law»  but  there  also  he  devoted  his  chief  attention 


to  the  classical  lessons  of  Perizonius  and  Gronovius.  H« 
wrote,  in  1707,  another  dissertation  'De  Officio  Prac^fe^fo 
rum  Prsetorio,'  in  which  he  explains  and  illustrates  the 
nature  and  duties  of  that  important  miUtary  office  in  tl-* 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  for  that  of  the  prefects  of  \\.v 
city.  He  states  the  changes  made  by  various  eropenjr« 
and  lastly  by  Gonstantine,  who,  having  abolished  the  prae- 
torians, appointed  four  prefects  of  the  prsBtorium,  one  ;  r 
each  division  of  the  empire,  who  were  supreme  magistrat*  s 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Drakenborch  undertook,  by  the  advice  of  Peter  Burmanr. 
an  edition  of  Silius  Italicus,  which  apneared  in  1717.  (h. 
Burmann's  removal  to Lc) den, Drakenborch  succeeded  1  .'j 
in  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Utrecht.  Hi-> 
edition  of  Livy,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  time  v\.i 
labour,  was  published  in  1738-46,  in  7  vols.  4to.  The  \h.'u«' 
of  the  edition  lies  in  the  large  collection  of  various  readir ;;% 
and  the  illustration  of  idioms  by  parallel  passases  dra*»ii 
from  the  writings  of  Livy.  The  text  is  decidedly  infiii<r 
to  that  which  is  found  in  the  unpretending  edition!*  Iv 
Stroth,  Rascbig,  &c.  He  published  also,  *  De  Ulilitatc  <.c 
Fructu  humanarum  Disciplinarum  Oratio  inaugural. «,' 
'Oratio  funebris  in  Mortem  Francisci  Burmanni,'and  utl't  r 
orations  and  dissertations,  and  also  a  *  History  of  Utr€«  lit/ 
and  'Genealogies  of  the  noble  Families  of  Holland.'  He 
died  at  Utrecht  in  1747. 

DRAMA,  ATTIG  (^pa/io,  an  action),  is  said  by  Ari«roMe 
{Poet,  iv.,  14)  to  have  arisen  from  the  recitations  of  xXw. 
leaders  of  the  Dithyrambus.  To  understand  this  state- 
ment we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  Greek  tragedy  al«j>4 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts;  the  dialogue,  which  vj« 
written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and  corresponded  in  its  general 
features  to  the  dramatical  compositions  of  modern  tinu-^ 
and  the  chorus,  which  to  the  last  was  more  or  less  pcrMicK  \ 
by  Dorisms,  and  the  whole  tone  of  which  was  lyrical  raihir 
than  dramatical.  We  must  add  that  the  metre  of  tj.i 
dialogue,  whether  Iambic  or  Trochaic,  was  staid  and  ur.i- 
form ;  while  the  choruses  were  written  with  every  variery  nf 
metre.  In  a  word,  the  dialogue  was  meant  to  be  reciu  «i ; 
the  chorus  was  intended  to  be  sung.  It  is  obvious  th.-.t 
these  two  elements  must  have  had  different  origins.  Thi^ 
one  was  an  offshoot  of  the  lyric  poetry  which  sprung  up 
among  the  Dorians,  the  other  is  to  be  referred  to  v.r 
rhapsodical  recitations  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Icir.u.i 
branch  of  the  Greek  nation;  and  as  the  Athenbns  »tt*  u 
in  the  middle  between  the  lonians  and  the  Dorians,  m>  t:.t 
Attic  drama  may  be  considered  as  the  point  of  intersect)  :. 
of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  literatures.  That  eboral  a'.>i 
consequently  lyrical  poetry  should  spring  up  among  th" 
Dorians  was  a  natural  result  of  the  peculiar  organi/.iti.  a 
of  a  Doric  state  [Dorians];  and  the  Epos  as  nattin!'- 
arose  among  the  lonians,  the  countrvmen  of  Homer.  i/Zm; 
of  the  LitercUure  of  Greece,  in  tlie  Library  of  l^ft.* 
Knowledge,  p.  41  and  following.)  [Homer.]  Tlie  li»i...-. 
epic  poetry,  which  was  written  in  dactylic  hexajnc*t(>r^ 
was  recited  by  a  set  of  men  called  rhof^odists  [Rmr 
sody]  ;  and  the  gnomic  and  didactic  poetry  of  He^iod  v^t 
recited  in  the  same  way.  But  the  dact}Iie  hexnmour 
was  not  found  suitable  for  gnomic  poetry,  and  a  mod  ticx- 
tion  of  it,  consisting  also  of  six  feet,  but  each  foot  shir*,  r 
by  a  half-time  than  the  dactyl,  was  substituted  for  iu  7':. » 
metre  (the  Iambic),  or  a  lengthened  form  of  it  (t!r 
Trochaic),  was  used  by  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amor<;*«^ 
and  Solon,  whose  verses  were  recited  by  themselves  or  hi 
rhapsodists  in  the  same  way  as  the  epic  poetry  which  pn^> 
ceded  them. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians  was  originally  apf  r-^ 
priatcd  to  the  wonhip  of  Apollo,  but  the  particular  (mU^ 
and  choruses  used  in  this  worship  were  in  process  of  tr  i 
transferred  to  the  cognate  deity,  Bacchus  (who  «a».  li.e 
Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun  [Bacchus  and  Dbmctui];  aifi 
these  odes  and  choral  dances  had,  all  of  them,  tbeir  re}>ri 
sentativcs  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  a  later  age.  (Athene  u«» 
p.  G30,  D.)     But  the  Dithyrambus  was  the  earliest  sp««  t^ 
of  choral  poetry  connected  with  the  worship  of  Baorhi  •. 
and  it  appears  from  many  allusions,  and  indeed  from  D.'ia- 
rambic  IVagments,   that  while  the  body  of  the  song  n   . 
composed  in  irregular  metres,  the  poet  himself,  or  ^i. 
rhapsodist,   acting  as  exarchus,  or  leader,  in   bb   y\  •  • . 
recited  trochaics  as  an  introduction.    Here  then  «x«    .• 
mixture  of  recitation  and  chorus  perfectly  ana]ugf>u«>  t. 
the  tragedy  of  later  time,  which  was  probably  buVi:t^'t«l 
by  it;  and  it  is  in  this  sense, we  doubt  not,  that  ^Vrutct'  r 
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lyre,  the  most  profound  thoughts  and  remote  allusions,  the 
smartest  coruscations  of  wit,  and  the  most  dazzling  flights 
of  a  sportive  or  ethereal  fancy,  are  all  in  their  place,  and 
vhere  the  willing  audience,  even  those  who  cannot  entirely 
comprehend  them,  follow  the  whole  with  a  greedy  ear,  like 
a  music  in  harmony  with  their  feelings.  Tlie  great  art  of 
the  poet  is,  to  avail  himself  of  the  effect  of  contrasts  wher- 
ever ue  can, — to  exhibit  with  equal  clearness,  at  some  times 
a  quiet  stillness,  the  musings  of  self-contemplation,  and 
even  the  indolent  resignation  of  exhausted  nature,  and  at 
others  the  most  tumuUuous  emotions,  the  raging  storm 
of  the  passions.  With  respect  to  the  theatrical,  however, 
wo  must  never  forget  that  much  must  be  suited  to  the 
capacities  and  inclinations  of  the  audience,  and  consequently 
to  the  national  character  in  general,  and  the  particular 
degree  of  civilization.  Dramatic  poetry  is  in  a  certain  sense 
the  roost  worldly  of  all ;  for,  from  the  stillness  of  an  in- 
spired mind  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  social  life.  The  dramatic  poet,  more  than  any 
other,  is  bound  to  court  external  favour  for  applause.*  ^ 

It  is  important  that  we  should  enter  into  a  preliminary 
consideration  of  the  distinction  which,  we  think,  has  been 
too  rigorously  drawn,  in  treating  of  dramatic  composition, 
between  the  tragic  and  the  comic  species.  Least  of  all 
the  arts  will  the  (uamatic  admit  of  that  mechanical  mode  of 
critical  analysis,  to  which  indeed  the  spirit  of  all  true  art  is 
essentially  repugnant.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  even 
above  all  other  artists,  the  dramatist,  on  whatever  subject 
ho  employs  his  talent,  is  bound  to  seek,  first  of  all,  to  please. 
Whether  tragerly  or  comedy  has  attracted  the  spectator  to 
the  benches  of  the  theatre,  it  is  entertainment  that  he  is 
come  in  quest  of.  The  dramatist  who  cares  to  succeed  in 
his  art  must  therefore  make  it  his  primary  obiect  to  furnish 
that  entertainment.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  as  seems  to 
have  been  mistakenly  thought  even  by  some  critics  of 
eminence,  that  any  one  goes  voluntarilv  to  witness  a  tragedy 
for  the  sake  of  painful  excitement.  Among  the  numerous 
and  extremely  miscellaneous  audience  collected  in  a  great 
national  theatre  (which  very  diversity  is  not  one  of  the  least 
intcroi^ting  circumstances  incidental  to  our  subject)  there 
is,  indeed,  to  be  found,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  every 
grade  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  taste ;  but  even  the 
rudest  and  most  ignorant  spectator,  in  the  most  animated 
trencs  of  the  most  admirably  exhibited  drama,  never  once 
thoroughly  mi>takes  illusion  for  reality.  Were  he  once  to 
do  so,  the  pleasing  spell  would  be  dissolved.  It  is  not  the 
prcMMicc  (if  deep  distress  or  convulsive  passion  that  holds 
the  theatrical  ouditor  in  pleasingly  fascinated  attention; 
it  is  the  vivid  picture  of  it.  This  grand  mistake  of  regard- 
in  jf  the  audienr^c  as  considering;  themselves  present  at  an 
actunl  transaction  has  vitiated  in  several  most  important 
re«» per tH  the  jndj^ment  of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
prui'  i].]e3  of  dramatic  art.  Most  of  the  spectators,  on  the 
rorjfrary,  know  vei7  well  what  they  go  to  see  in  the  scenes 
of  :i  i.l  t y, — u  series,  closely  and  artfully  connected,  of  liWng, 
nriMii".  and  vpcakin^  pictures, — but  nothing  more.  Be- 
|v«N.M  ihf  rontetiipl:\tiuii  of  a'tual  sulfering  and  that  of  the 
ijji/  I  Urciy  ii  pr<-tiiiaii<)n  of  it,  there  is,  as  the  art  of  the 
d  ,»'•:  >•  'h  i\*3  us  )et  lUDie  vividly  than  that  of  the  painter, 
&•)  II,  •  d-!l<::«T.re  between  deep  pain  and  genuine  though 
f;r  1  .-*  /ly  pI.M-tire.  In  the  drama,  as  in  paintinj^,  the 
m  »*•  I  r^..*:'-  ajj'l  liter.il  imitation  of  nature,  skilfully  cxe- 
r  ,  ']  \  :  '!.#'r  th.'«  >'Ml»j."*t  he  mournful  or  cheerful,  gives 
■  ',."  ]'  ■.:•;  to  til'.'  itio^i  ordinary  obser\'er;  while  a 
J.  -  •  '  .  ;•  j';-'j  in  ..fl'ord>  a  more  refined  gratification  to  the 
f . .  I  '.f  ■.    •»',  vinc!ij  r  tlio  j^rene  be  one  of  joyousness  or 

♦  •'    *.    T:.-;  I  '•  ■  -T**,  in'lf'cd,  which  he  will  derive  from  a 

•  •  •  f  Lr;  *y.i  «  : )  IniH'huly  subject  will  bear  a  different 
J.  '■  {'  i  'I.  it  L  :  •r-I'-'l  iiiui  by  a  mirthful  or  cheerful  piece; 
1  ,t  ]  »-*•]'  V.  1!  v«|,l  i>c.  and  pleasure  onlv.  It  is  the 
|i  ■'.  ♦.  •  I  .rt  th  t  f-*i't:'.  ;it.'>  him,  and  to  which  fie  yields  in- 
%.  '  •♦-!-,  \v)\.i"i'.  Tiie  dift'erent  kinds  of  pleasure  that 
^  •  i  .;i  'U:'.nyi'u:  np'*^*!jtations,  according  as  their  sub- 
/  '  '*  ••  '•  ',.«:  m-.n*  or  le»^  of  the  cheerful  or  the  melancholy 
.•  :'•  .  ■  •  •*  vi,r  ••hail  ^h'^rtly  come  to  consider.  Only  we 
t.  .  *  ..  ji  :i  r.f"  rM..i,v  to  insist  stronglv  in  the  first  in- 
»• ,  '^  •*.'!  I'..'  #•  v*.'ij*ial  fiillacy  of  the  assumption  that  people 
^  *  %  ':  ■  ."  r»  pn  .Mitation  to  receive  impressions  analogous 
V,  •      '•  "»...  h  th«7  experience  in  the  contemplation  of 
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•♦  h   *'.:.»  ^s  of  ihi-  dramatist,  then,  is  to  produce  at 
..f  «i  '"py,  bit,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  a  poetical 
*«'*yU  'A  fuluxv:  this  is  the  first  ooudition  of  bis  giving 
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pleasure.     But  as  for  the  arbitimry  distinetioo  Wl^ 

tragedy  and  comedy,  which  criticism,  whose  birth  is  so  lo^'i; 
posterior  to  that  of  art,  has  established  in  so  large  a  porii  -. 
of  civilised  Europe,  the  more  he  has  in  him  of  Uie  f^nui:.' 
artist  the  less  will  he  feel  inclined  to  conform  ngidl)  1 1 
that  critical  demarcation.    When  we  consider  the  infinite  '\ 
chequered  nature  of  human  life  and  character,  and  con-<  - 
quently  the  boundless  resources  which  it  olfers   to  ti  i 
arama  as  its  poetical  mirror,  we  cannot  but  at  once  pero-n : 
that  the  images  which  that  mirror  is  capable  of  prenent^'  .- 
to  us  are  susceptible  of  a  diversity  of  features  and  of  h.  •  ^ 
immensely  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  any  otlier  snu  . 
art—nay,  of  all  of  them  combined.     Now,  amon^  ti  * 
boundless  variety  of  pictures  firom  human  life,  in  all     f 
which,  embracing  any  considerable  prospect,  the   i^ri«  . 
and  the  mirthful  must  be  mingled,  it  is  plain  tha  t  t !  .* 
proportions  in  which  these  two  necessary  elements  cxi^t  •-. 
the  same  composition  will  admit  of  infinite  gradation.     1 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  the  portion  of  dramatic  pr  ^- 
ductions  in  which  they  may  be  taken  to  be  equally  balau-v  i 
must  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  oi 
of  the  two  manifestly  preponderates.    This  neccaisanr  pr 
ponderance,  in  the  great  majority  of  such  works,  of  i'< 
mirthful  or  the  serious  element,  is,  it  seems  to  ua,  the  <  u. 
sound  and  proper  basis  for  the  distinction  between  tmg 
and  comedy.    The  terms  should  be  employed  as  convcni- : 
heads  of  classification,  but  as  nothing  more.    £ver>'  v^rik 
of  art,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  mueb  a  w.>rW 
of  inspiration  as  of  ingenuity :  it  is  a  grottth  rather  than  a 
itrueture;  and  to  reject  a  production  of  high  drama* i- 
genius  because  it  should  not  fit  into  the  oonventi.u.i! 
frame  of  tragedy,  comedy,  &c.,  so  long  the  practice  of  our 
of  the  great  dramatic  schools  of  Europe,  were  no  leiis  al>si«: ' 
than  it  would  be  to  exclude  some  newly- discovered  y\:nA 
from  the  domain  of  natural  history  because  there  should  ' 
no  suitable  place  for  it  in  the  previously  existing  scietit  ' 
nomenclature.     This  is  a  matter  which  we  snail  m>'< 
clearly  illustrate  when  we  come,  in  another  place,  to  $: .    % 
of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shakspeare;  but  so  mi:«ii  "i 
general  treatises  on  the  drama  has  hitherto  been  written  < .. 
the  plan  of  making  the  principles  of  art  subordinate  ti>  1 1. ' 
distinctions  of  criticism,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  < . 
satisfactory  step  in  unfolding  our  view  of  the  subject  « 
out  explicitly  protesting,  in  the  first  instance,  against  •  • 
vicious  an  inversion. 

A  complete  history  of  the  drama  would  be  almo^t  cti... 
valent  to  a  history  of  civilised  society  over  the  greater  «/j:' 
of  the  earth.     '  Man,*  says  Schlcgel,  '  has  a  great  d:-;   • 
sition  to  mimicry.    When  he  enters  vividly  into  the  k*.  j 
tion,  sentiments,  and  passions  of  others,  he  even  involi.  *-» 
rily  puts  on  a  resemblance  to  them  in  his  gestures.   Cliil  I  . 
are  perpetually  going  out  of  themselves:   it  is  one  of  tV   r 
chief  amusements  to  represent  those  grown  people  «h 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  or  w!  i:o>. 
else  comes  in  their  way;  and  with  the  happy  flex  ibt  I:!  i    •' 
their  organization,  they  can  exhibit  all  the  diaiacten  t 
of  assumed  dignity  in  a  father,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  Vr 
The  sole  step  further  which  is  requisite  for  the  invent!  ti 
a  drama,  namelv,  the  separating  and  extracting  the  mir  < 
elements  and  fragments  from  social  life,  has  howc\cr 
many  nations  never  been  taken.    In  the  very  minute 
scription  of  antient  Eg^pt,  in  Herodotus  and  other  w liii  ^ 
I  do  not  recollect  observing  the  smallest  trace  of  iL     c> 
tho  other  hand,  the  Etrurians,  who  in  many  respor:*  -. 
semblcd  the  Egyptians,  had  their  theatrical  represent.it.  : 
and,  what  is  singular  enough,  the  Etrurian  name  f>  ~ 
actor,  histrio,  is  prescr\'ed  in  lixing  languages  dow  n  t ' 
present  day.  The  Arabians  and  Persians,  though  pi^s^^- 
a  rich  poetical  Utcrature,  are  unacquainted  with  an>  ^  . .    . 
drama 

*  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  by  no  means  entitled 
assume  that  the  invention  of  the  drama  has  only  « - 
taken  place  in  the  world,  or  that  it  has  always  been  b<irr>  •    . 
by  one    people  from  another.     Tlie   Engli^ti   naMr*' 
mention,  that  among  the  islanders  of  the  South  Scm.^  • 
ill  every  mental  acquirement  are  in  such  a  low  so.  . 
civilization,  they  yet  obserAcd  a  rude  drama,  in  whs  '• 
common  event  in  life  was  imitated  for  the  sake  of  di%t  r> 
And  to  go  to  the  other  extreme— among  the  Hmdc^M.  ; 
people  from  whom,  perhaps,  all  the  cultivation  of  the  hu" 
race  has  been  derived,  plays  were  known  long  befbr-  : 
could  have  experienced  any  foreign  influence.      It 
lately  been  made  Imown  to  Europe  that  thejr  bate  &  r  . 
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dramatie  literature,  which  ascends  back  ibr  more  than  two 
thousand  years.    The  only  specimen  of  their  plays  (nata/ts) 
hitherto  is  the  delightful  Sacontala^  which,  notwithstanding 
the  colouring  of  a  foreign  climate^  hears,  in  its  general 
structure,  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  our  romantic  drama 
that  we  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  we  owe  this  resem- 
blance to  the  predilection  for  Shakspeare  entertained  by 
Jones  (Sir  William),  the  English  translator,  if  his  fidelity 
were  not  attested  by  other  learned  orientaUsts.     In  the 
golden  times  of  India,  the   representation  of  this  naiak 
served  to  delight  the  splendid  imperial  court  of  Delhi ;  but 
it  would  appear  that,  from  the  misery  of  numberless  op- 
pressions, the  dramatic  art  in  that  country  is  now  entirely 
at  an  end.    The  Chinese,  again,  have  their  standing  na- 
tional  drama,  stationary  perhaps  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that,  in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
rules,  and  the  delicate  observance  of  insignificant  points  of 
decorum,  they  leave  the  most  correct  Europeans  very  far 
behind   them.     When  the  new  European  stage,  in  the 
Q(tcenth  centuiy,  had  its  origin   in  the  allegorical  and 
spiritual  pieces  called  moralities  and  mysteries,  this  origin 
was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  antient  dramatists^ 
who  did  not  come  into  circulation  till  some  time  afterwards : 
in  those  rude  beginnings  lay  the  germ  of  the  romantic 
drama  as  a  peculiar  invention.* 

In  this  summary  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  ex- 
amination either  of  the  antient  or  the  existing  oriental 
drama.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  and  fertility,  the 
vast  population  and  industry  of  those  remoter  Asiatic  re- 
gions, the  spirit  of  their  social  institutions,  to  whatever 
moral  causes  originally  owing,  seems  to  doom  them  (ex- 
ternal influences  apart)  to  a  perpetual  stationariness,  ex- 
cluding them  as  it  wore  from  the  history  of  general  civiliz- 
ation, which  is  essentially  the  history  of  progress.  To  the 
European  races  and  nations  it  is  plam  that  the  destinies  of 
human  improvement,  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  are  chiefly 
committed;  so  that  there  is  no  impropriety,  and  little 
incompleteness,  in  confining  our  view  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  while  taking  a  general  survey  of  that  important 
department  of  the  belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts  which  has 
held  and  must  continue  to  hold  so  conspicuous  a  place 
among  those  things  which,  in  the  long  stream  of  human 
history,  have  appeared  successively  as  results  and  as  causes 
of  socml  amelioration. 

Wo  know  that  European  civilisation  is  now  running  at 
least  its  second  course.  We  know  that  its  former,  and,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  historical  indications,  its  first  career 
began  in  Greece ;  and  that  in  the  small  state  of  Athens 
especially,  owinff  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  to  the  very  high 
degree  of  civil  ^eedom  and  equality  which  it  acquir^  and 
long  maintained,  that  early  civilization,  in  all  its  nobler 
features,  took  a  more  vigorous  and  various  development 
than  it  reached  not  only  in  any  of  the  other  Grecian  states, 
but  in  the  gi^ntic  empire  of  Rome  itself  in  its  most  po- 
lished days,  ^he  Ronjan  drama  in  particular,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  indicate  below,  remained  to  the  last  little 
more  than  a  faint  imitation  of  the  Athenian ;  so  that  it  is 
not  only  primarily,  but  almost  exclusively,  the  Grecian 
theatre,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  that  of  Athens,  which 
wc  have  to  consider  in  treating  generally  of  the  antient 
0mm  a. 

iSschylus,  the  true  father  of  the  Attic  drama  Cso  far  at 
least  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,)  was  bom  in  Attica  about 
the  year  b.c.  525,  and  died  probably  about  B.  c.  456,  having 
^ur\'ived  the  splendid  victories  of  Salamis,  Platcsa,  andMycale. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  vigorous 
youth  of  Athenian  liberty  and  glory.    He  burned  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  Grecian  warrior  of  that  day,  when  every 
citizen  was  a  hero ;  and  he  commanded  with  distinction  in 
the  two  most  memorable  actions  of  that  illustrious  period 
of  his  country's  history,  the  battles  of  Mai'athon  and  Sa- 
lamis.   He  just  lived  through  the  period  in  which  both  the 
democratic  and  the  military  spirit  of  Athens  were  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  when  consequently  the  heroic 
strains  of  Homer  were  in  the  highest  favour  among  his 
countrymen,  and  would  be  recited  with  the  most  glowing 
enthusiasm.    Conscious  of  such  exalted  poetical  powers, — 
a  witness  and  a  sharer  of  such  high  patriotic  achievement,—- 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fiery  genius  of  iCschylus  should 
have  inspired  him  to  attempt  to  bring  the  powers  of  poetry 
to  act  upon  his  countrymen  in  some  more  vivid  manner 

than  lay  within  the  province  either  of  the  lyric  or  the  epic 

mase. 


The  substitution  of  dialojg:ue  and  action  in  the  place  of 
mere  recitation,  the  transition  from  the  heroic  narrative  to 
the  heroic  drama,  the  making  himself,  in  sliort,  a  dramatic 
Hoiner ;  such  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  original  con- 
ception, such  the  leading  idea  of  iEschylus  in  his  great 
literary  invention.    The  highly- wrought  poetical  and  mar- 
tial enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  sufficiently  assured  him 
of  success  m  bringing  his  compositions  before  them:  to 
efiect  which,  like  every  man  on  the  hke  occasion  who  with 
great  inventive  power  combines  great  knowledge  of  actual 
life,  he  availed  himself  of  siicli  already  existing  medium  as 
could  with  least  violence  be  converted  to  his  purpose.    The 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  as  then  celebrated,  offered  the  feirest 
opening  for  his  new  experiment;    he  laid  hold  on  the 
serious  part  of  the  celebration,  the  mixture  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  chant  with  recitation,  and  modified  that  primitive 
species  of  trasedy  into  the  heroic  drama  or  regular  tragedy, 
according  to  the  subsequent  acceptation  of  the  term. 

There  are,  however,  three  grand  characteristics  of  tra- 
gedy as  conceived  by  yEschylus,  that  distinguish  it  widely 
from  the  serious  drama  of  modern  times.  These  arc,  1. 
The  religious  tone  which  pervades  it  tlu-oughout ;  2.  The 
ideal  nature  of  the  whole  representation ;  3.  The  large  part 
in  the  composition  still  assigned  to  the  lyric  muse.  These 
three  matters  we  shall  endeavour  to  place  in  a  clear  light 
before  the  reader,  as  upon  a  knowledge  of  them  mafnly 
depends  the  capability  to  form  sometliing  like  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  distinctive  character  of  Grecian  tragedy. 

First,  as  regards  the  religious  complexion  of  the  Athe- 
nian drama.  Modem  readers,  familiarised  from  their  in- 
fancy with  the  names,  attributes,  and  images  of  the  antient 
deities,  merely  as  presenting  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
graceful  poetic  ornament,  almost  inevitably  forget,  in  turn- 
ing to  peruse  any  original  work  of  the  antient s,  that,  how 
much  soever  their  philosophers,  their  poets,  or  their  priests, 
tnight  regard  their  principal  divinities  m  a  purely  symbolical 
view,  yet  that  to  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  they  were 
real  and  awful  existences,  having  will,  passions,  and  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  dominion  over  the  fortunes  and  the 
happiness  of  man.  This  important  fact  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  taken  notice  of  in  modern  accounts  of  the 
antient  drama.  All  the  deities,  male  or  female,  celestial  or 
infernal,  were  objects  of  fear  and  propitiation :  only  the 
inexorable  Fates  were  unappeasable  by  god  or  man.  Fate, 
indeed,  was  the  only  omnipotence  recognised  in  the  mytho- 
logical system  of  the  Greeks ;  for  Jupiter  himself,  the  ruler 
of  the  celestial  deities,  the  sovereign  of  Olympus,  was  re- 
garded neither  as  eternal  nor  as  infinite  in  power.  Nowhere 
have  poetry  and  her  sister  arts  been  so  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion  as  they  were  in  antient  Greece. 
Thus  we  find  the  drama  itself  lying  in  embryo  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus ;  and  when  in  its  maturity  it  lost  the  direct 
character  of  a  religious  rite,  we  still  find  the  sacred  character 
impressed  on  tragedy  even  more  solemnly  than  upon  any 
of  the  other  productions  of  Athenian  genius  not  primarily 
devoted  to  religious  objects.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the 
personals  of  a  long  established  faith  (and  here  we  speak 
solely  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  art),  whether  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  heatnen  world,  or  the  mysterious 
persons  of  the  godhead,  the  angels,  devils,  and  saints  of  tho 
Christian  system, — so  long,  we  say,  as  these  awful  personages 
can  furnish  fresh  materials  to  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet  of 
powers  equal  to  such  a  class  of  subjects,  the  grand  and  suc- 
cessful performances  of  a  Dante,  aTasso,  and  a  Milton,  show 
us,  not  less  strikingly  than  those  of  a  Homer  or  an  iEschy- 
lus,  that  these  are  the  most  attractive  themes  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  lefticst  poetic  genius,  and  thoao  which  it  handles 
with  the  most  powerful  effect. 

The  ideality  of  the  scenic  representation,  as  arranged  by 
/Bschylus,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  adoption,  in  the 
composition  of  the  drama,  of  ideal  and  of  nearly  ideal  cha- 
racters. *  The  use  of  masks,*  obscfves  Schlcgel,  '  which 
appears  astonishing  to  us,  was  not  only  justifiable  on  1  his 
principle,  but  absolutely  essential ;  and  far  from  consider* 
ing  them  in  the  light  of  a  last  resource,  the  Greeks  would 
justly  have  considered  as  a  last  resource  the  being  obliged 
to  allow  a  player  with  vulgar,  ignoble,  or  strongly-marked 
individual  features,  to  represent  an  Apollo  or  a  Hercules. 
To  them  this  would  have  appeared  downright  profanation. 
...  As  the  features  of  the  player  acquired  a  more  decided 
expression  from  tlie  mask,  as  his  voice  was  strengthened  by 
a  contrivance  for  that  purpose,  so  also  the  cothumas,  whicn 
consisted  of  several  considerable  additions  to  his  solas,  as 
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we  m&y  se«  in  the  untient  statues  of  Melpomene,  raised  his 
figure  considerably  above  the  middle  standard.  The  female 
parts,  too,  were  played  bv  men,  as  the  voice  and  other 
qualities  of  women  would  have  conveyed  an  inadeouate 
idea  of  the  energy  of  tragic  heroines.  The  forms  of  the 
masks*  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  tragic  figures,  we 
may  easily  suppose,  were  sufficiently  beautiful  and  digni- 
fied. We  should  do  well  to  have  the  antient  sculpture 
always  present  to  our  minds ;  and  the  most  accurate  con- 
ception, perhaps,  that  we  can  possibly  have,  is  to  imagine 
them  so  many  statues  in  the  grand  style,  endowed  with 
life  and  motion.  But  as  in  sculpture  they  were  fond  of 
dispensing  as  much  as  possible  with  dress,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  the  more  essential  beauty  of  the  figure ;  on  the 
stage  they  would  endeavour,  from  an  opposite  principle,  to 
clothe  as  much  oa  they  could  well  do,  both  from  a  regard 
to  decency,  and  because  the  actual  forms  of  the  body  would 
not  correspond  sufficiently  with  the  beauty  of  the  counte- 
nance. They  would  also  exhibit  their  divinities,  which  in 
sculpture  we  always  observe  either  entirely  naked  or  only 
half  covered,  in  a  complete  dress.  They  had  recourse  to  a 
number  of  means  for  giving  a  suitable  strength  to  the  forms 
of  the  limbs,  and  thus  restoring  proportion  to  the  increased 
height  of  the  player. 

*Tbe  great  breadth  of  the  theatre,  in  proportion  to  its 
depth,  must  have  given  to  the  grouping  or  the  figures  the 
simple  and  distinct  order  of  the  bas-relief.  We  moderns 
prefer  on  the  stage,  as  everywhere  else,  groups  of  a  more 
picturesque  description,  more  crowded,  partly  covered  by 
themselves,  and  stretching  out  into  distance ;  but  the  an- 
tients  were  so  little  fond  of  foreshortening,  that  even  in 
their  painting  they  generally  avoided  it.  The  gestures  ac- 
companied the  rhythmus  of  the  declamation,  and  were  in- 
tended to  display  the  utmost  beauty  and  harmony.  The 
poetical  conception  required  a  certain  degree  of  repose  in 
the  action,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  kept  in  masses, 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  plastic  attitudes  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  actor  remained  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless in  the  same  position.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
firoin  this  that  the  Greeks  were  contented  with  a  cola  and 
spiritless  representation  of  the  passions.  How  could  we 
reconcile  such  a  supposition  with  the  fact  that  whole  lines 
of  their  tragedies  are  frequently  devoted  to  inarticulate  ex- 
clamations of  pain,  to  which  we  have  nothing  correspondent 
in  any  of  our  modern  languages  ?  It  has  often  been  con- 
jectured that  the  delivery  of  their  dialoa^ue  must  have  re- 
sembled the  modern  recitative.  For  this  conjecture  there 
is  no  other  foundation  than  tliat  the  Greek,  like  almost 
all  the  southern  languages,  must  have  been  pronounced 
with  a  greater  musical  inflexion  of  the  voice  than  our  lan- 
guages of  the  north.  In  other  respects  I  conceive  that 
their  tragic  declamation  must  have  been  altogether  unlike 
recitative,  much  more  measured,  and  far  removed  from  its 
learned  and  artificial  modulation.  The  antient  tragedy  has 
also  been  frequently  compared  to  the  opera,  because  it  was 
accompanied  with  mu^ic  and  dancing.  But  this  betrays 
entire  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity.  Their 
dancing  and  music  had  nothing  in  common  with  ours  but 
the  name.  In  tragedy  the  chief  object  was  the  poetry,  and 
every  other  thing  was  strictly  subordinate  to  it ;  whereas 
in  the  opera  the  poetry  is  merely  an  accc?sar>',  the  means 
of  connecting  the  diflferent  parts  together,  and  is  almost 
buried  under  its  associates.' 
In  the  syllabic  composition,  which  then  at  least  prevailed 

•  •  We  hare  obtained  a  koowle«l|e  of  (heM  trom  the  imitationi  In  stone 
•litcJi  have  eomc  down  to  at.  They  dUplay  buth  beauty  and  variety.  Thai 
ffraat  variety  oiiiat  have  taken  pUceln  the  trafical  depaitment  ( in  the  comic 
»  e  M  have  no  doubt  about  the  matter)  i»  cviJeut  from  the  rich  store  of  tech- 
meal  expcMsions  In  the  Greek  laufuarc  for  every  uraialion  of  the  atfe  and 
eharaeter  of  masks.  (Sm  the  Ommmasttam  of  Julius  Pollux.)  In  the  marble 
maaks.  however,  we  can  neither  see  the  thinness  of  the  mass  from  which  the 
rral  masks  were  executed,  the  still  mote  delicate  colouring,  nor  the  exquUite 
mechanism  of  the  joinings.  The  abuudancv  of  excellent  workmen  poMCsscd 
by  Athens  in  evvr>thinir  which  had  reference  to  the  nLutic  arts  will  warrant 
the  eonjcrture  that  tlioy  w'ere  in  thU  respect  iulmiiable.  Those  who  have 
•een  the  masks  of  wax  in  the  jcmiid  stylo,  wltich  In  some  degree  conuin  the 
r!S!Jr^-  h*r*y  «?»\n'??  •*  **»•  Roman  carnival,  may  form  to  themselves 
I,?!?J?.F'^  ***••  •^  *^•  '*>••»'«»»  «*•»*•  ©f  tJ««  -nUent^.  They  imitate  life 
JhlffS.- J"huJ?f"**  ll  ■  ."?*  «««terly  manner:  and  at  snch  i  distance  as 
ThevS?.«l«^* '.?••"'  \A'^y*n^w»etn,\he  deception  is  most  perfect. 
:J  I  ?K  '^  "'■'■  \^'  •"»'*  «*'  '^«  •y^* «  we  ire  It  in  the  antieut  masks  i 
Jm Jir  ^TPiT^"^  -^^  «««»y  Ihfoifh  the  aperture  left  for  tUe  iri  "  Thi 
sntieot^  must  have  j^e  still  farther,  and  ountHvS  also  an  iris  for  the  masks 
ace«rd.B|tolh.«,«sdoteof  ihesin«erThamyri..wh«,iB  .  yt^VhlThwii 
prxbaWv  of  Sophocles,  made  hU  appear  «nca  with  a  blue  aS.la  biwk  TyV 
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in  the  Gfeciin  music,  the  solemn  choral  song  had  no  otliT 
instrumental  accompaniment  than  a  single  llutc,  vh*'*: 
could  not  impair  the  distinctness  of  the  words.    The  r*.  ^ 
ruses  and  lyrical  songs  in  general  form  the  portion  tu-"^: 
difficult  to  understand  of  the  antient  tragedy,  and  tnuAt  i[^> 
have  been  the  most  difficult  to  contemporary  auditors.  Ih-^ 
abound  with  the  most  involved  constructions,  the  most  un 
usual  expressions,  and  the  boldest  images  and  allu^if:.*. 
Such  labour  and  art  would  hardly  have  been  lavish«d  u|*  o 
them  by  the  poets  merely  to  be  lost  in  the  delivery.     Sur-n 
a  display  of  ornament  without  aim  is  very  unlike  the  m'>d? 
of  thinking  of  the  Greeks.    In  the  syllabic  measure  cf 
their  tragedy  there  generally  prevails  a  higbly-finiAbni 
regularity,  which,  however,  by  no  means  appears  a  stiff  m  in 
metrical  uniformity.  Besides  the  infinite  variety  of  the  h  n- 
cal  strophes,  they  have  also  a  measure  to  denote  the  raenul 
transition  from  the  dialogue  to  the  lyric,  the  anape^t ;  md 
two  for  the  dialogue  itself,  of  which  the  one  by  fkr  the  m  ■•( 
general,  the  iambic  trimeter,  denoted  the  regular  progrc^ 
of  the  action,  and  the  other,  the  trochaic  tetrameter.  «a« 
expressive  of  sudden  passion.    Indeed,  the  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  at- 
taches only  to  the  plan ;  for  the  richest  variety  of  poettctl 
ornament  is  observable  in  the  execution.    It  must  be  re- 
membered,  too,  that  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  delivers  <if 
the  different  modes  of  versification  was  expected  fium  tb« 
player,  as  the  delicacy  of  the  Grecian  ear  would  not  cxcu^, 
even  in  an  orator,  the  false  Quantity  of  a  single  syllable. 

'Modern  critics,'  says  Schlegel,  *have  never  known  vltat 
to  make  of  the  chorus.'    This  has  arisen  from  the  error  bi 
which  criticism  has  been  almost  universally  pervaded.  %  n , 
the  viewing  a  production  of  art  not  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  ti»  authf. 
but  to  those  existing  around  the  critic  himM-'f.     A  \erv 
moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  circumstam*!^  amHl*: 
which  the  Athenian  drama  took  its  birth  is  sufficient  tt 
remove  everything  like  astonishment  at  the  share  « hi' u 
the  lyrical  clement  preserved  in  its  composition.    Am*  i.g 
the  most  poetical  people  that  has  ever  existed  c^cnth.r.^' 
of  the  nature  of  a  spectacle  demanded  the  aid  of  song.  Tuc 
warlike  march,  the  religious  and  the  convivial  process i>iu 
the  nuptial  ceremony,  Uie  feast  and  the  funeral,  would  !•> 
them  have  been  utterly  spiritless  and  unmeaning  wttUo-: 
this  accompaniment.    The  epic  form,  too,  under  «h>Mi 
their  greater  and  more  national  compositions  pres»ent  ttu  n!- 
selves  to  us  in  their  earlier  times,  had,  for  a  long  ptrt  *\ 
before  the  rise  of  the  dramatic  art  among  them.  Uvn 
rivalled  by  the  lyric ;  and  many  old  subjects  of  high  Iut<w 
song  had  been  embodied  under  a  new  shape  in  grand  rh<  r^i 
compositions,  which,  observes  Mr.  Thirl  wall  (Ilht.  qfUn*  *. 
chap,  xii.)  'uniting  the  attractions  of  music  and  action  «<'u 
those  of  a  lofty  poetry,  formed  the  favourite  entertainm'  r.i 
of  the  Dorian  cities.    This  appears  to  have  been  the  j:-  "i 
out  of  which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  elemcni. '. 
recitation  of  a  performer  who  assumed  a  character,  and  |«' 
haps  from  the  first  shifted  his  mask  so  as  to  exhilnt  t..- 
outlines  of  a  simple  stor}'  in  a  few  scenes  parted  hy  the  n 
tervening  song  of  the  chorus,  Thespis  and  his  ^LcnN^•  -• 
gradually  unfolded  the  Attic  tragedy. 

We    must   therefore  dissent  from  the  vieir   takm  * . 
Schlegel  himself  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  dratrat 
chorus  of  the  Greeks.    In  considering  this,  as  well  a<«  -    - 
other  characteristics  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  he  lias  Ktbi^umi 
under  somewhat  of  the  disability  which  we  have  rocnti.  ••! 
above  as  attaching  to  the  critics  of  latter  ages   in  svvf  a' 
He  has  judged  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  too  cxclu^i-.    • 
from  their  remaining  productions,  without  sufficient  rv^  :  1 
to  all  that  existed  immediately  before  and  around  tu; 
Writings,  we  must  recollect,  were  exoeedinf^ly  sea  rev.    !• 
was  by  oral  recitation  that  the  greatest  and  most  fa\Mi- 
productions  of  the  epic  and  the  lyric  poets  were  clurttv  f 
culated,  and  transmitted  with  more  or  less  completcn(*««  ' 
the  memories  of  the  multitude ;  so  that,  inasmuch  as  tt  •  • 
were  iri  all  times  intimately  associated  with  vocal  del  ^  .  > 
and  animated  gesture,  even  the  simply  epic  and  ly  lir  i  hi    • 
had  possessed  among  the  Greeks  much  more  of  thrt.-.  : 
charms  of  dramatic  recitation  than  is  very  readily  cor^^  •• 
able  by  a  modem  to  whom  books  arc  so  easily  and  a*-- 
dantly  accessible.    A  modem  poet  writes,  above  all  thn  ts 
to  be  read ;  but  the  Grecian  poet,  even  the  epic  po<»t.  %t  ♦•• 
above  all  things,  to  be  sung.    In  short,  the  union  hrtir.  . 
music  and  poetry,  among  the  Greeks  more  especially.  dc»  * 
to  the  period  which  gave  rise  to  the  drama,  vraa  unifam  aui 
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of  the  tfehefttnu  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  soetie,  wu 
AH  elevation  with  iteps,  resembling  an  altar,  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  stage,  and  called  the  thymele.  This  was  the 
station  of  the  chorus  when  it  did  not  chant,  but  was  taking 
an  interest  in  the  action.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  then 
took  his  or  her  station  on  the  top  of  the  thymele,  to  see 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage,  and  to  communicate  with 
the  characters.  For  though  the  choral  song  was  common 
to  the  who^e.  yet  when  it  entered  into  the  dialogue,  one  of 
its  number  spoke  for  the  rest,  which  accounts  for  the  change 
ing  from  the  plural  number  to  the  singular,  and  vice  versd, 
in  addressing  them  from  the  stage.  The  thymele  was 
situated  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  aU  the 
measurements  weie  calculated  from  that  point. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Grecian  theatre,  both  in  its  architec- 
tural and  its  scenic  arrangements,  must  have  attained  much 
higher  perfection  in  the  course  of  that  illustrious  period  of 
Grecian  art  which  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate,  from 
its  most  characteristic  and  influential  name,  the  age  of 
Pericles,  than  it  had  reached  at  the  termination  of  the  dra- 
matic career  of  ^schylus.  The  very  building  itself,  which 
in  the  general  and  splendid  restoration  of  Athens  after  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war  wss  reconstructed  of  mas- 
sive stone,  was  originally  of  timber  only.  But  as  iRschylus 
was  no  less  the  creator  of  the  theatre  in  all  its  ossential 
parts  than  he  was  of  the  dramatic  action  itself,  we  have 
deemed  this  the  fittest  place  in  which  to  give  some  general 
notion  of  its  structure  and  disposition. 

Excepting  only '  The  Persians,'  interesting  rather  as  an 
historical  tlian  as  a  dramatic  monument,  the  subject  of  each 
of  the  pieces  of  ifischylus  that  remain  to  us  is  either  purely 
mythological,  or  taken  from  those  traditions  of  the  later 
heroic  ages  in  which  &ble  bears  so  large  a  part,  or  com- 
pounded from  both  those  sources.  In  dealing  with  mytho- 
logy (that  is,  as  we  have  already  requested  the  reader  to 
bear  steadfastly  in  mind,  with  the  mystical  personages  tm- 
memorially  fixed  in  the  religious  belief  of  his  countrymen), 
iEschylus,  like  our  own  Milton,  and,  indeed,  partly  showing 
Milton  the  way,  seems  to  have  delighted  to  launch  his  ima- 
gination into  that  boundless  and  mysterious  field  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  antiquity,  lay  beyond  and  above 
the  existence  of  even  the  greatest  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Olympian  deities.  The  dimness  and  vagueness  of  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  respecting  those  primsval  powers  of  nature 
afibrded  the  freest  scope  for  the  development  of  his  most 
eigantic  conceptions ;  and  in  that  highest  range  of  the  my- 
thological drama  he  found  among  the  antients  neither  rival 
nor  competitor.  Above  all,  the  opposition  between  inexora- 
ble fate  and  unconquerable  will, — the  only  effectual  shield, 
tliat  of  invincible  fortitude,  presented  by  a  finite  being 
against  all  that  the  awful  and  inevitable  course  of  universal 
nature  can  infiict, — such  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite 
iiiibject  of  contemplation.  The  sole  mastery  which  he  ^s- 
%L4M'4  in  this  sublime  walk  of  tragedy  demands  that  wc 
should  emleavour  to  present  a  more  precise  idea  of  his  mode 
of  applying  such  materials  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama. 
W«9  h)\9\\  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of  that  one  of  his 
remaining  pieces  which  most  completely  illustrates  these 
tN'ruliar  powers  of  the  great  tragedian.  This  we  shall  do 
in  the  word4  of  the  eminent  dramatic  lecturer  whom  we 
luve  already  repeatedly  quoted ;  after  first  remarking  that 
'  Frorneiheus  Chained,*  the  tragedy  in  question,  held  a 
e/>rin«rt4!d  plare  between  two  others  entitled  *  Prometheus 
ih«  Kire^hrin^er,'  and  '  Prometheus  Loosed,*  of  both  of 
«  h»  h  iho  Greek  originals  are  lost,  although  a  considerable 
fra^rnvnt  of  the  latter  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Latin 
tnin*lation. 

'  l'h«  Chained  Prometheus,*  says  Schlegel, '  is  the  repre- 
iif»ntation  of  constancy  under  suffering,  and  that  the  never- 
irndin^  suffering  of  a  god.  Exiled  to  a  naked  rock  on  the 
ft  bore  of  the  encircling  ocean,  this  drama  still  embraces  the 
wc^rlil,  the  Olympus  of  the  gods,  and  the  earth  of  mortals, 
a*  I  M:arcelv  yet  reposing  in  a  secure  state  above  the  dread 
abvM  of  the  dark  Titanian  powers.  The  idea  of  a  self* 
d*-«#ytinx  di\tnity  has  been  mysteriously  inculcated  in  many 
rv'i'^r.'/fift,  as  a  confused  foreboding  of  the  true:  here  how- 
§r,*ir  ii  appears  in  a  most  alarming  contrast  with  the  conso- 
)ai,//n«  of  revelation.  For  Pkometheus  does  not  suffer  on 
so  tjrM/T^tanding  with  the  power  by  whom  the  world  is 
gfirnrmM ;  on  the  contrary,  be  atones  for  his  disobedience, 
^h  ditoliedience  consists  in  nothing  other  than  an 
ipt  to  give  perfection  to  the  human  race. . .  .  lliere  is 
f»t«ml  wciiga  in  Uu0  pieoe*   Frometbeui  mexdy 


suffers,  and  resolves  from  the  benaning  to  the  and*  fta4  Kh 

sufferings  and  resolutions  are  always  the  sameu    But  *be 
poet  hu  contrived  in  a  masterly  manner  to  intrcMiiv^ 
variety  and  progress  into  that  which  in  itself  was  delerai- 
nately  fixed,  and  given  us  a  scale  fijr  measuring  the  match- 
less power  of  his  sublime  Titans  in  the  objects  ny  which  h« 
has  surrounded  them.    We  have  first  the  silence  of  Pr«>- 
metheus  while  he  is  chained  down  under  the  harsh  in- 
spection of  Str^igth  and  Force,  whose  threats  serve  only  tu 
excite  a  useless  compassion  in  Vulcan,  who  carries  th<*u 
into  execution ;  then  his  solitary  complaints;    next,  ti.* 
airival  of  the  tender  ocean  nymphs,  whose  kind  but  dis- 
heartening sympathy  induces  him  to  give  vent  to  his  IbeUrik's 
to  relate  the  cause  of  his  fall,  and  to  reveal  the  future, 
though  with  prudent reser\'e  he  reveals  it  only  in  part ;  tU» 
visit  of  the  antient  Oceanus,  a  kindred  god  of  toe  race  -  / 
the  Titans,  who,  under  pretext  of  a  zealous  attachment  to 
his  cause,  advises  him  to  submission  towards  Jupiter,  sr.*l 
is  on  that  account  dismissed  with  proud  contempt ;   (he  lo- 
troduction  of  the  raving  lo,  driven  about  from  plac«  u 
place,  a  victim  of  the  same  tyranny  from  which  Promeihc  u* 
suffers ;  his  prophecy  of  the  wanderings  to  which  ahe  »»:•.; 
doomed,  ana  the  fste  which  at  last  awaits  her,  connected  m 
some  degree  with  his  own,  as  from  her  blood  he  h  to 
receive  a  deliverer  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages;  the  ap 
pearance  of  Mercury  as  the  messenger  of  the  tyrant  of  i))c 
world,  who,  vrith  threats,  commands  hun   to  disclose  thv 
secret  by  which  Jupiter  may  remain  on  his  throne  secure 
from  all  the  malice  of  fete ;  and  lastly,  the  yawning  of  li.t 
earth  before  Prometheus  has  well  declared  his  reAisal,  amid 
thunder  and  lightning,  storm  and  earthquake,  by  which  he 
himself,  and  the  rock  to  which  he  is  chained,  are  swalloi^r*! 
up  in  the  abyss  of  the  nether  worid.    Tlie  triumph  of  su  In- 
jection was  never  celebrated  in  more  glorious  i^trains;  ara 
we  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  poet,  in  the  *  Pn> 
metheus  Loosed,'  could  sustain  himself  on  sucb  ao  ele- 
vation.' 

This  and  all  the  other  remains  of  ^schylus  that  «c 
possess  concur  to  testify  that  it  was  his  usual  prsctice  ru 
compose  three  tragedies  in  connection  with  each  other,  ar.d 
of  wnich  the  first  and  second,  at  their  conclusion,  manifci'W 
referred  to  the  one  which  was  to  follow.  This  must  U* 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  any  of  the  four  kini'lt* 
pieces  tnat  have  come  down  to  us,  detached  in  each  instan  v 
from  the  two  other  tragedies  which  originally  coDiliiit  i 
with  them  to  form  a  dramatic  whole.  Only  one  of  ihr^v 
trilogies,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  hss  descendetl  t  > 
us  complete ;  and  from  this  alone  it  is  that  we  can  \ entire 
to  judge  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  of  iEschyl.^  !r. 
the  general  conception  and  arrangement  of  a  great  dniniii. 
composition.  Fortunately,  we  have  every  reason  to  n^.-  *! 
this  threefold  tragedy  as  the  most  mature  and  perfcr-  f 
all  his  productions:  he  was  sixty-seven  yesrs  of  age  «1 ««; 
he  brought  these  dramas  on  the  stage,  the  last  which  I.. 
ever  submitted  in  competition  for  the  prize  at  Atbi:>> 
These  three  pieces  are,  1 ,  *  Agamemnon ;'  2,  the  •  Choepho:  j>  .  * 
or  Libation-bearers;  3,  the  ^Eumenides,*  or  Furies. 

In  this  triple  drama,  or  Orestiad^  as  it  has  soinot  \  •  * 
been  called,  we  have  the  noblest  display  of  that   fer>v   ' 
character  of  religion,  poetry,  and  patriotism,  which  so  stror.i.  i 
distinguished   the  earlier  Grecian  tragedy;    while,  <• 
sidering  it  simply  as  a  production  of  art,  the  sublime  n-*-  * 
spect  which  in  the  first  part  is  cast  over  the  vrar  iifTr>  • 
its  occasion,  and    its  catastrophe— the   terrible  cbap'irt 
which  are  next  unfolded  to  us  of  the  domestic  horror^  t 
tailed  upon  the  house  of  Pelops— and  the  concluding  c!  "< 
which  is  cast  around  the  tutelary  goddess  and  ^uani 
institutions  of  the  poet's  native  country,  fiimish  a  avnr« 
scenes  and  of  strams  which,  for  severe  grandeur,  tvlnn  i ' 
by  majestic  beauty,  have  rarely  been  equalled— never,  ^ 
believe,  surpassed. 

The  historical  relation  in  which  iCschylus  stood  to  S  - 
phocles  enabled  the  latter  to  avail  himself  of  the  inven*-  r 
of  the  former.   '  The  more  artful  construction  of  the  drami- 
of  Sophocles,*  observes  Schlegel,  •  is  easily  peroeiTed ;  -.• 
limitation  of  the  chorus  with  respect  to  tne  dialc^e,  ttf 
polish  of  the  rhjrthmus,  and  the  pure  Attic  diction;    *.K' 
introduction  of  a  greater  number  of  characters ;  the  incm.<« 
of  contrivance  in  the  fable;  the  multiplication  of  inridetit-. 
a  greater  degree  of  development ;  the  more  trmnquH  cv:.- 
tinuance  of  all  the  movements  of  the  action;  the  crravr 
degree  of  theatrical  effect  riven  to  incidents  of  a  £c»>.i  c 
nature;  and  tha  more  peiftct  rotrnding  of  tb«  wtiok^  t^en 
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considered  in  a  merely  external  view..  T.  To  ehftmeterize 
the  native  sweetness  and  affection  so  eminent  in  this  poet, 
the  antients  gave  him  the  apoellation  of  the  Attk  Bee. 
Whoever  is  thoroughly  imhnea  with  the  feeling  of  this 
property  may  flatter  himself  that  a  sense  for  antient  art 
nas  arisen  within  him ;  for  the  affected  sentimentality  of 
the  present  day,  far  from  coinciding  with  him  in  this  opinion, 
would,  hoth  in  the  representation  of  bodily  sufferings  and 
in  the  language  and  economy  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
And  much  of  an  insupportable  austerity/ 

It  was  indeed  this  thorough  yet  noble  harmony  of  all  his 
nualities,  this  dignified  sweetness,  that  made  Sophocles  the 
flivourite  poet  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  to  whicn  we  must 
observe,  that  the  formation  of  the  mind  of  Aschylus  was 
just  anterior.  It  was  natural  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
warrior  of  Marathon  should  appear  in  his  compositions 
with  even  more  prominence  than  the  calls  of  poetry  strictly 
demanded ;  and  thus  it  was  remarked  in  his  own  age,  in 
relation  to  one  of  his  still  existing  pieces,  the '  Seven  Chiefii 
against  Thebes,'  that  it  was  inspired  by  Mars  rather  than 
Bacchus.  But  with  Sophocles  the  poetical  vocation  had  | 
predominated  from  the  first,  and  occupied  him  during  the 
whole  of  a  lengthened  and  tranquil  life.  Grace,  in  the 
most  refined  sense  of  the  term,  is  his  grand  distinction ;  but 
in  boldness  and  comprehensiveness  he  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  mighty  master  who  preceded  him.  The  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  tragic  histories 
of  the  royal  houses  of  Thebes  and  Mycenfls,  fdmished  the 
principal  themes  to  Sophocles,  as  they  had  done  toiCschylus ; 
and  tne  '  Electro*  of  Sophocles,  wherein  he  treated  the 
same  subject  as  iEschylus  in  the  '  Choephorsa,'  fortunately 
remains  to  enable  us  to  make  a  very  exact  comparison 
between  the  genius  and  style  of  the  two  poets. 

We  shall  s^d  but  one  concluding  remark  on  these  two 
great  masters  of  the  elder  Grecian  tragedy.  The  tendency 
of  the  genius  of  iEschylus  in  framing  his  great  dramatic 
compositions  was  manifestly  to  embrace  in  the  first  instance 
a  vast  field  of  incident  and  invention,  and  reduce  it  to  poetic 
order ;  while  that  of  the  mind  of  Sophocles  was,  to  fix  upon 
some  given  point  of  historic  or  mytholo^'c  interest,  and, 
taking  that  as  a  nucleus,  to  expand  it  mto  poetic  form. 
."Eschylus  was  above  all  things  a  creator ;  Sophocles,  a  cul- 
tivator and  adomer.  The  passion  of  the  latter  was  more 
fur  the  beautiful,  that  of  the  former  for  the  sublime ;  but 
though  iEschylus  took  the  loftier  and  more  adventurous 
flighls,  both  moved  in  the  elevated  region  of  the  ideal. 

In  characterizing  the  third  great  master  of  Grecian  tra- 
gedy, we  must  take  a  course  which  we  believe  to  be  more 
conformable  to  reason,  as  well  as  more  favourable  to  his 
genius  than  that  adopted  by  many  critics  antient  as  well  as 
modem,  and  among  the  latter  by  Schlegel  himself    It  is 
not  fair,  merely  because  Euripides  necessarily  treated  these 
ray  thological  subjects  which  were  the  common  stock  of  the 
pMts  of  his  age,  to  force  a  stridt  parallel  between  himself 
and  the  tragic  poets  who  preceded  him.    His  mental  train- 
ing belonged  to  a  later  period  of  Athenian  history  and  taste, 
and  he  possessed  a  genius  essentially  different  from  that  of 
his  predecessors,  yet  a  genius  assuredly  great  and  rich. 
Sophocles,  indeed,  mayjustly  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  school  of  iEschylus;  but  Euripides  was  the  founder  of 
a  dramatic  school  entirely  new,  and  so  was  certainly  more 
original  than  Sophocles,  though  moving,  in  one  sense,  in 
an  mferior  poetic  sphere.  That  he  notomy  did  not  pourtray 
mere  men  and  women  sufficiently  according  to  tne  ideal 
standard,  but  that  he  drew  down  his  demigods  and  his 
deities  themselves  to  the  level  of  human  nature,  seems  to 
have  been  the  gravest  charge  brought  against  Euripides  in 
his  ovn  time  by  such  as  were  attached  exclusively  to  the 
ideal  school  of  tragedy.    But  for  these  reproaches  he  was 
amply  indemnifiedby  tiie  approbation  and  sympathy  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Athenian  public,    llie  great  ideal 
representations  to  which  they  had  previously  been  accus- 
tomed had,  indeed,  drawn  abundantly  on  their  admiration ; 
but  their  sympathies  had  yet  to  be  vividly  and  intimately 
stirred.    This  the  habits  and  temper  of  Euripides  inclined 
bim  to  attempt,  and  this  he  successfully  accomplished ;  nor 
need  we  wonoer  that,  striking  thus  directly  at  the  hearts  of 
his  auditory,  he  should  have  risen  to  share  the  public  favour 
^Mally  with  Sophocles  during  the  later  part  of  the  career 
01  the  latter,  although,  from  the  essential  difference  between 
their  characteristic  excellencies,  there  was  no  absolute  com- 
P«UtMm  between  them.    As  nothing  seems  calculated  to 
Bittrk  10  distinctly  the  characteristic  differences  in  the  { 


genius  of  great  artists  sa  an  examuiation  of  their  respeetire 
modes  of  treating  one  and  the  same  subject;  as  the  remark- 
able incident  in  the  sangumary  annals  of  '  Pelops'  line,*  on 
which  we  have  already  had  oeeasion  to  dwell,  has  been  fated, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  stand  so  prominently  forward  in  the 
scrolls  of  modem  as  well  as  antient  tragedy ;  and  as  the 
'Electra*of  Euripides  remains  to  us  among  his  extant 
pieces,  we  recommend  it  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
those  readers  who  may  find  leisure  for  such  examination, 
because,  though  fkr  from  being  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
remaining  produotions,  it  offers  the  best  means  of  oontnwt* 
ing  his  dramatic  eharaoter  with  the  very  different  one  of 
Sophocles.* 

We  shall,  perhaps,  form  the  best  idea  of  the  old  Grecian 
comedy  by  considering  it  aK  a  complete  contrast  to  the  ideal 
tragedy.    Although  the  old  comic  writers  gave  the  names 
of  existing  persons  to  their  characters,  they  did  not  exhibit 
them  on  the  stage  with  all  the  eircumstanees  peculiar  to 
certain  individuals;    for  such  historical  characters  have 
always  with  them  an  allegorical  signification ;  they  repre* 
sent  a  class ;  and  as  their  features  were  exaggerated  in  the 
masks,  so  their  charaeters  were  overcharged  in  tlie  oompo* 
sition.    Still  this  constant  allusion  to  the  nearest  reality, 
which  not  only  allowed  the  poet,  in  the  character  of  the 
chorus,  to  converse  with  the  public  in  a  general  way,  but 
also  to  point  at  certain  individual  spectators,  is  of  essential 
import  in  any  view  of  this  species  of  composition.    As  the 
spirit  of  the  elder  tragedy  delighted  in  harmonious  unity, 
tne  old  comedy,  on  the  contrary,  flourished  in  a  chaotic 
exuberance,  seeking  out  the  most  glaring  and  diversified 
objects,  the  most  strongly  marked  oppositions,  working  up 
the  most  singular,  unheard-of,  and  even  impossible  adven- 
tures, with  the  local  peculiarities  nearest  at  hand.    The 
comic  poet,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  tragic,  transported  hia 
characters  to  an  ideal  element ;  not,  however,  to  a  world 
subjected  to  necessity,  but  to  one  where  the  caprice  of  an 
inventive  wit  prevails  without  restraint,  and  all  the  laws  of 
reality  are  suspended. 

Comedy,  in  the  hands  of  its  Doric  founder  Epicharmus, 
borrowed  its  materials  chiefly  fh)m  the  mythical  world. 
Nor  in  its  maturity  did  it  altogether  relinquish  that  field, 
as  appears  from  the  titles  of  many  of  the  lost  pieces  of  Ari* 
stophanes  and  his  contemporaries.  But  as  a  violent  contrast 
between  the  materials  and  the  form  is  here  quite  appro- 
priate, the  subjects  of  the  old  comedy  were  naturally  drawn 
from  the  most  serious  concerns  of  public  life  and  the  state : 
the  private  and  family  life  was  only  introduced  occasionally, 
and  indirectly,  with  a  reference  to  the  public.  The  chorus, 
besides  that  it  was  essential  to  the  complete  parody  of  the 
tragic  form,  also  contributed  to  the  expression  of  that  festal 
gladness  of  which  comedy  was  the  most  unrestrained  effu- 
sion ;  for,  as  already  observed,  in  all  the  popular  and  religious 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  choral  songs  were  chanted,  accom- 
panied by  dancing.  On  some  of  these  occasions  we  find  in 
the  comic  chorus  such  a  display  of  sublime  lyrical  poetry 
that  the  passages  might  be  transferred  to  tragedy  without 
alteration.  It  is,  however,  one  deviation  fit)m  the  tragio 
mode],  that  often  there  are  several  choruses  in  the  same 
comedy,  who  at  one  time  all  sing  together  and  in  opposite 
positions,  and  at  other  times  change  with  and  succeed  each 
other  without  any  general  reference.  But  the  most  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  the  comic  chorus  is  the  parabasis,  an  ad- 
dress by  the  chorus  to  the  spectators,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  poet,  which  has  no  immediate  concern 
with  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Herein  he  sometimes  enlarges 
on  his  own  merits,  and  ndicules  the  pretensions  of  his  rivals; 
at  other  times  he  avails  himself  of  his  privileges  as  an 
Athenian  citizen,  to  deliver  proposals  of  a  serious  or  a  ludi- 
crous nature  for  the  public  gooo.  The  parabasis  may  have 
owed  its  invention  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  comic 
poets  not  having  such  ample  materials  as  the  tragic  to  fill 
up  the  intervals  of  the  action,  when  the  stage  was  empty, 
with  affecting  and  inspired  poetry.  But  this  very  departure 
from  the  strictness  of  dramatic  form  is  consistent  with  the 
essence  of  the  old  comedy ;  just  as  an  individual,  while 
wearing  a  droll  disguise  may,  in  the  same  spirit  of  drollery, 
venture  occasioually  to  put  aside  the  mask. 

Of  the  Grecian  comic  writers  of  the  old  kind  there  is  but 
one  of  whom  any  work  has  descended  to  us,  so  that  in 
judging  of  his  merits  we  can  have  no  aid  fh>m  comparison 
with  otner  masters.    Aristophanes  had  many  predecessors, 

o»  lb*  Baliik  DnuBB,  tlM  iwdn  la  xtteivA  IP  ilM 
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MacMB,  Cratinufl,  Crates,  and  others;  he  was  indeed  one 
of  tbe  latest  comic  authors  of  that  school,  as  he  survived 
wren  the  old  comedy  itself.  This  writer,  the  very  singularity 
of  whose  escape  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  elder  comic 
productions  renders  him  so  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
history  of  dramatic  art,  has  been  very  erroneously  judged 
of  in  latter  times,  owing  to  two  capital  defects  in  the  mode 
in  which  modem  criticism  has  been  applied  to  him,  viz.,  the 
want  of  sufficiently  understanding  the  spirit  of  Athenian 
society  of  that  day  in  general,  and  yet  more,  the  want  of  a 
just  view  of  what  constituted  the  essential  character  of  the 
old  comedy  itself.  It  cannot  be  too  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  modem  critics  that  an  author  must  be 
judged  with  reference  to  all  the  circumstances,  not  which 
surround  his  modem  censor,  but  which  surrounded  the 
author  himself.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  make  use 
of  the  works  of  Aristophanes  as  a  serious  study  of  some  re- 
markable features  in  the  character  of  his  age,  than  to  cast 
them  angrily  aside,  on  the  mistaken  inference  that  because 
they  contain  much  that  is  either  disgusting  or  monstrous  to 
modem  taste,  Aristophanes  himself  must  have  been  a  dis- 
grace and  a  nuisance  to  any  cultivated  age. 

This  writer,  too,  is  precisely  one  of  those  of  whose  qua> 
liflcations  and  peculiarities  it  is  most  difficult  to  acquire  an 
accurate  notion  without  reading  him  in  his  original  lan- 
guage. His  diction  is  extremely  elegant,  displaying  the 
purest  Atticism,  and  accommodating  itself  with  the  greatest 
pliability  to  every  tone,  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  to 
tbe  lofty  elevation  of  the  dithyrambic  ode.  His  general 
elegance  of  language  is  found  the  more  attractive  from  the 
contrast  which  he  occasionally  displays ;  for  he  not  only  in- 
dulf^es  sometimes  in  the  rudest  popular  expressions,  in 
foreign  dialects,  and  the  mutilated  articulation  of  the  Greek 
in  the  mouths  of  barbarians,  but  extends  the  same  arbitrary 
power  which  he  exercised  over  nature  and  human  affairs  to 
language  itself,  and  by  new  compounds,  allusion  to  names 
of  persons,  or  imitation  of  particular  sounds,  produces 
words  of  the  most  singular  description. 

*  As  Aristoplianes,*  says  Schlegcl, '  appears  to  me  to  have 
displayed,  in  the  exercise  of  his  separate  but  infinitely  varied 
art,  the  richest  development  of  almost  every  poetical  pro- 
perty, whenever  I  read  his  works,  I  am  equally  astonished 
at  the  extraordinary  qualifications  which  they  suppose  his 
spectators  to  have  possessed.    We  might  expect  from  the 
citizens  of  a  popular  government  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  constitution  of  their  country,  with 
public  events  and  transactions,  with  the  peculiarities  of  all 
their  con  tempo  rarios  of  any  noto  or  consequence.     But 
Arintophanes  also  supposes  his  audionco  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  tbe  mechanism  of  poetry ; 
and,  to  nndcrstaiiil  his  parodies,  they  must  have  had  almost 
every  word  of  tho  tragical  masterpiui'os  by  heart.    And  how 
quirk  of  apprehension  they  must  have  boen  to  catch,  in 
•uch  rapid  (light,  tho  lightest  and  most  complicated  irony, 
the  most  unuxpocttKl  nullics  and  unusual  allusions,  denoted 
often  by  the  more  intloxion  of  a  syllable !    We  may  boldly 
alUrm,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  explanations  that  have 
eome  down  to  us,  notwithstanding  the   accumulatiou  of 
learning  that  has  been  displayed,  one  half  of  the  wit  of 
Arisl/jpTiancs   in  altugother  lost   to   the  moderns.     These 
comedies,  uhirh,  aminnt  all  their  farcical  peculiarities,  dis- 
play the  mont  extennive  knowledge  of  human  life,  could 
only,  as  a  huiiTca  of  pomilar  amusement,  be  properly  under- 
aUiod   and   aptitcnatcd   by   the   incredible  acutcness  and 
%»\ariiy  of  the  Attir  intellect.    We  may  envy  the  poet  who 
eo'ild  re'  kon  on  so  clever  and  accomplished  a  puolic;  yet 
thi*  waj»  iti  truth  a  very  perilous  advantage:  aud[itors  whose 
un<icr»iaindiiigs  were  so  quick  would  not  be  easily  pleased. 
Af»»t"f'h«iie<>  complains  of  tho  excessively  fastidious  taste  of 
tli«  Aih'-niiins,  with  whom  the  most  admired  of  his  prede- 
eM^^tf  were  immediately  out  of  favour  when  the  smallest 
fe^iiiptoru  of  a  falhng  off  in  their  mental  powers  was  per- 
o'iv«i<le.    At  the  same  time  he  allows  that  the  other  Greeks 
Uift?  tyii  (ho  slightest  comparison  with  them  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  dramatic  art     All  tho  talents  of  Athens  strove  to 
^xfA  III  this  department;  and  the  competition  was  limited 
to  il«e  short  period  of  a  few  festivals,  during  which  the 
fpMil/ir  always  expected  a  succession  of  novelties.    The  dis- 
|..t.tit>.^  nf  the  prizes  (on  which  all  depended,  as  there  was 
laining  notification  of  the  public  opinion)  was 
fx  a  single  representation.    We  may  easily 
lat  perfection  tnis  representation  would  attain 
vcttng  care  of  the  poet*    If  we  alao  take  into 


consideration  the  high  state  of  the  tributary  arta»  tbe  ut- 
most distinctness  of  delivery  of  the  most  finished  puccrv, 
both  in  speaking  and  singing,  with  the  magnificent  c\Tf  :t 
of  the  theatre,  we  shall  tnen  have  some  idea  of  a  thcatru-.l 
enjo)'ment  which  has  ne^er  in  an  equal  degree  been  mi.'  c 
known  in  the  world.* 

The  old  critics  were  of  opinion  that  Cratinus  was  po««*r- 
ful  in  living  satire  and  direct  attack,  but  was  deficient  I'l  a 
pleasant  humour,  in  the  talent  of  developing  his  aul>j»<": 
advantageously,  and  filling  up  his  pieces  with  the  necc&-.-.7 
details;  that  Eupolis  was  agreeable  in  his  jocularity »  a;. ! 
skilful  in  the  use  of  ingenious  alluMons  and  contrivances, 
so  that  he  never  even  needed  the  aid  of  the  parabasis  Ut  «>a> 
whatever  he  chose,  but  that  he  wanted  satirical  force ;  tLiit 
Aristophanes  united  the  powers  of  both  those  writers,  i^n'l 
tliat  in  him  we  have  satire  and  pleasantry  combined  in  i.  e 
most  perfect  and  attractive  manner.    But  one  of  the  m*  < 
honourable  testimonies  in  this  dramatist*s  favour  i^  that  kA 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  sat^e  Plato  himself  who,  in  n 
epigram,  says  that  the  Graces  would  have  selected  h»  mi.  <1 
for  their  dwelling-place,  who  constantly  read  him,  and  \«  *i  > 
transmitted  his  comedy  of  ' The  Clouds'  to  Dionysius  tl.e 
Elder,  with  the  remark  tliat  from  that  play  (which,  be  it  re- 
membcred,  contains  the  imputedly  murderous  attark  "n 
Plato's  master,  Socrates)   Dionysius  would  be  able  to  &<-• 
quaint  himself  with  the  state  of  Athens. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnchian  war,  when  a  few 
individuals,  violating  the  constitution,  hod  assumed  liuprctne 
authority  in  Athens,  a  law  was  enacted  empowering  any 
person  attacked  by  comic  poets  to  bring  them  to  justict' . 
and  a  prohibition  was  issued  againat  introducing  real  {^rr- 
sons  on  the  stage,  or  using  masks  which  bore  a  reseinhlmvc 
to  their  features,  &c.  This  measure  put  a  violent  and  fir.ai 
termination  to  the  genuine  old  comedy.  For  a  short  tinir 
after,  the  endeavour  was  made  to  continue  tbe  existence  ct 
this  ideal  species  under  the  political  restrictions  thus  im- 
posed: but  these  shackles  were  soon  found  to  be  fatal  to  iN 
spirit  and  popular  attractiveness ;  and  this  transitional  kn.tl. 
which  has  since  been  commonly  designated  as  tbe  mirl'iu* 
comedy,  soon  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of  the  iwvi 
comedy,  which,  like  the  later  Greek  tragedy  alread)  nun- 
tioned,  aimed  at  presenting  a  poetic  mirror  of  actual  Iitr. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  tlie  practice  of  m>:']trn 
writers  on  this  subject  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Horace  iJi 
Pisones,  vv.  281-264),  as  deciMvo  evidence  of  tbe  j«>;:  ».• 
and  necessity  of  this  suppression  of  the  political  spitit  t.f 
the  elder  Grecian  comedy.  But  wc  must  not  forget  t}.  i: 
Horace,  living  easily  and  contentedly  under  a  virtual  tUi- 
potism,  erected  too,  like  the  very  power  which  put  down  ih  ■ 
old  comedy,  on  the  ruins  of  a  republican  constitution,  cr.-l 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  broadly  democratic  f|  .:*: 
which  per\'aded  every  public  institution  of  Athens,  and  «:l> 
little  qualified  to  judge  impartially  re>pecting  anyone  cf  i'% 
developments.  The  old  comedy  Htmrishcd  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Athenian  liberty  ;  both  wore  oppressed  un  !t  r 
the  same  circumstances  and  by  the  «ame  pur^ons.  Ii  V3.\ 
under  the  very  same  violent  usurpation  of  power  that  !t>e 
sportive  ceR!»ure  of  Aristophanes  was  reduced  to  silerit. 
and  the  grave  animadversions  of  Socrates  were  pun:».:t4 
with  death.  As  for  the  alleged  persecution  of  the  laiicr  "^ 
Aristophanes,  besides  that  'The  Clouds*  was  comp.'«<*i 
many  years  before  the  philosopher's  condemnation,  wc  Uj 
not  find  that  the  like  attacks  did  any  harm  to  Kuripui«t 
the  people  of  Athens  beheld  with  admiration  the  trage<i.-« 
of  this  friend  of  Socrates,  and  the  parodies  of  thera  b>  At,- 
stophancs,  exhibited  on  the  ^ame  stage.  Nor  can  w#»  i.  o 
often  repeat  that  notwithstanding  the  stronj^  political  tinc- 
ture which,  amidst  a  society  hke  the  Athenian,  the  un- 
bounded license  essential  to  the  old  comedy  nece.^^ar  i\ 
acquired,  yet,  from  first  to  last,  its  primary  aim  was  not  &> 
much  effectiveness  in  satire  as  it  was  sublimity  in  the  bur- 
lesque. 

Although  the  new  comedy  developed  itself  only  in  t^*- 
brief  interval  between  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  i 
the  first  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  tbe  f^t  . 
of  pieces  in  this  kind  amounted  to  some  thousands :  tiraf . 
however,  has  made  such  ravage  among  them  that  not  I  .tc 
remains  to  us  but  a  number  of  detached  fragments  in  t:«' 
original  language,  often  so  disfigured  as  to  be  untniellig.l  '<. 
besides  about  twentv  translations  or  copies  of  Greek  « r.> 
ginals  in  Plautus  and  six  in  Terence.  Among  tbe  Grrc:*ri 
masters,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  Apollodorus.  and  Henandr^ 
are  four  of  the  most  celebrated  names.    The  ptia  iot  cwc- 
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f&t  whmn  they  sent  to  Btniria,  vere  howe^'er  merely  dancers, 
vrho  probably  did  not  attempt  pantomimic  movements,  but 
strove  to  delight  their  audience  by  a  display  of  bodily  activity. 
The  oldest  spoken  plays,  the  •  Fabute  Atellanae,'  were  boi^ 
rowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Osci,  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  [Atkllanje.]  They  were  satisfied  with 
these  amusements  till  Livius  Andronicus,  somewhat  more 
than  five  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
began  the  imitation  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  regular  com- 
positions  of  tragedy  and  the  new  comedy  (the  old  it  was 
impossible  to  transplant)  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  known 
in  Rome.  Thus  the  Romans  owed  the  first  idea  of  a  play 
to  the  Etrurians,  the  effusions  of  a  sportive  humour  to  the 
Oscans,  and  the  higher  class  of  dramatic  productions  to  the 
Greeks.  They  displayed,  however,  more  originality  in  the 
comic  than  in  the  tragic  department. 

The  Romans  had,  besides,  their  peculiar  mimi.  Their 
foreign  name  for  these  small  pieces  might  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  they  bore  a  great  affinity  to  the  Greek  mimi : 
however,  they  differed  considerably  in  form :  we  know  also 
that  the  manners  pourtrayed  in  them  had  a  local  truth,  and 
that  the  subject  was  not  derived  from  Grecian  composi- 
tions. The  later  Greek  mimi  were  dialogues  in  prose,  yet 
written  with  a  kind  of  rhythm,  not  designed  for  the  stage; 
the  Roman  were  in  verse,  were  represented,  and  often  de- 
livered extempore.  Their  most  celebrated  authors  in  this 
way  were  contemporary  with  Julius  Cocsar.  These  were, 
Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  P.  Syrus,  his  freedman 
and  scholar  in  the  mimetic  art.  Not  one  of  these  com- 
positions has  descended  to  us  entire.  We  have,  however, 
a  number  of  sentences  fVom  the  mimi  of  Syrus,  w^hich,  from 
their  internal  worth  and  elegant  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion, deserve  to  rank  with  those  of  Menander.  One  entire 
mimus,  which  unfortunately  time  has  not  spared  for  us, 
would  have  thrown  more  light  upon  the  question  than  all 
the  confused  accounts  of  the  grammarians,  and  all  the  con- 
jectures of  modem  scholars. 

The  regular  comedy  of  the  Romans  was  for  the  most  part 
palliata,  that  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Grecian  dress,  and  repre- 
sented Grecian  manners.  This  is  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  But  they  had 
also  a  comaedia  iogata^  so  called  from  the  Roman  dress 
which  was  worn  in  it.  Afranius  is  celebrated  as  the  principal 
writer  in  this  department.  We  have  no  remains  whatever 
of  him ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  nature  of  his  works  are  so 
very  scanty,  that  we  cannot  even  determine,  with  certainty, 
whctlicr  the  toi^ato  were  original  comedies  of  an  entirely 
n«rw  invifntion,  or  merely  Greek  comedies  adapted  to  Roman 
manri«*r«.  The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Afriniii*  lived  in  a  period  when  the  Roman  genius  had 
FK/t  )vi  Bllrmpted  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  original  invention ; 
nw\  )<t  we  rannot  well  conceive  the  possibility  of  adapting 
h\U**  /'omrdieii,  without  the  most  violent  constraint,  to  local 
r\'t  ,,u\tUiurv%  of  »o  very  different  a  nature.  The  Roman 
%VM%  of  ltviii((  wnM  in  (^otieral  serious  and  grave,  though  in 
If  »\Mt«*  ►'indy  they  tihriwod  a  great  turn  for  wit  and  joviality. 
I  lit'  «li\«T*  ity  of  ranks  among  them  was  politically  marked 
in  »  M'fy  dcMMded  manner,  and  the  wealth  of  private  indi- 
%Mi<iuU  wxH  fref|uently  not  inferior  to  that  of  sovereigns: 
vnmi^^n  lived  much  more  in  society,  and  acted  a  much  more 
iiiiiKiriant  part  than  among  the  Greeks,  through  which 
iiia<l>ciidcnce  they  f\illy  participated  in  the  overwhelming 
lido  of  corruption,  and  the  external  refinement  by  which  it 
WQ^  accompanied.  With  thc^e  osHcntial  differences  in  the 
social  system,  an  original  Roman  comedy  would  have  been 
a  most  interesting  phenomenon,  and  would  have  enabled  us 
to  view  those  conquerors  of  the  world  under  an  aspect  alto- 
gether new.  That  this  however  was  not  accomplished  in 
the  rom(tdia  tn^atti^  the  indifferent  manner  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  antients  will  hardly  leave  us  room  to 
doubt.  Quintilian  himself  tells  us  in  plain  terms  that  the 
Latin  literature  was  lamest  in  comedy. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  Terence  and  Plautus, 
of  whom  alono,  among  the  Roman  comic  writers,  we  have 
any  perfect  remains.  Among  the  Greeks,'  the  poets  and 
ariKts  lived  at  all  times  in  the  most  honouraole  social 
relations.  Among  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  polite 
Itierature  was  at  first  cultivated  by  men  of  the  lowest  class, 
by  iiul:^a*nt  foreigners,  and  even  by  slaves.  Plautus  and 
Tc"cii'*e  themselves,  who  lived  about  the  same  period. 
•  .\i  y  td^  tlie  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  in  the  interval 
•wt-ea  the  second  and  third,  were  of  the  lowest  rank ;  the 
ler  a  poor  day-labourer,  the  latter  a  Carthaginian  &la\  e, 
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and  afterwards  a  freedman.     Their  fortunes  tnd  a««<»'-ia 
tiona  however  were  very  different    Plautus,  when  he  \%  s^ 
not  composing  comedies,  was  under  the  necessity  of  wryrk  • 
at  a  hand-mill  for  subsistence ;  whde  Terence  was  adniH*'  , 
into  familiar  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  and  liin  b<»«  .  • 
friend  Lslius.     The  different  habits  of  life  of  iK<*   ?■• 
dramatists  distinctly  appear  in  their  respective  tnrA*  - 
writing ;  the  bold  roughness  of  Plautus,  and  the   n  -i ;  * 
originality  of  his  jests,  betray  his  intercouri'c  with  the  b»v  ■ 
orders;    while  in  Terence  wo  discern    the  tone  rf  jj    .. 
society.    Plautus  inclines  to  the  exaggemtedly  dn.»!l  . 
farcical;  Terence  prefers  the  delicately  characteristic,  r-  : 
approaches  the  seriously  instructive  and  the  sent  i mm t. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  Plautus  are  taken  from  the  Grr' ;    * 
comic  writers  Diphilus  and   Philemon,  whom   wv    hi 
already  had  occasion  to  mention  among  those  of  w!i    t 
works  only  firagments  remain:  there  is  Itttlo  doubt  h'  *.- 
ever  that  he  s^ded  much  of  his  native  ooarsene*^  to  ri  < 
originals.      From  whom  he  derived  the  other  d<x^  n  t 
appear;    except,  as  Schlegel  remarks,  we  may  rr.r.. 
ourselves  warranted  by  the  assertion  of  Horace,  *  It  i^ 
that  Plautus  took  for  his  model  the  Sicilian  Epit-hnm 
in  coniecturins:  that  he  borrowed  his  •  Amphitrvo,'  a  \  •••  v 
of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  others,  an^  whi<  h  he 
himself  calls  a  tragi-comedy,  from  that  old  Doric  wr:'-  -, 
who  employed  himself  chiefly  on  mythological  subjcr*. 
Among  the  plays  of  Terence,  whose  copies  from  the  Grv  k 
arc  probably  much  more  faithful  in  details  than  tb«J^e  ^'f 
Plautus,  we  find  two  taken  from  ApoUodonis,  and  tSe  n  ^t 
from  Menander.      Julius  Cnsar  bestowed  some  ver^^     ' 
his  own  composition  upon  Terence,  wherein  he  pnv*?    V  \; 
the  rather  equivocal  compliment  of  calling  bim  a  \n\f  >!• 
nander ;    praising  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  ouI>  «t 
gretting  that  he  falls  short  of  the  comic  strength  of  !..< 
original. 

With  respect  to  tragedy,  it  must  first  of  all  l>e  ot-o  '..  ' 
that  the  Grecian  theatre  was  not  introduced  into  R<  va: 
without  considerable  changes  in  its  arrangement ;  tlMi  ri.r 
chorus  no  longer  had  a  place  in  the  orchestra  (whemn  the 
most  distinguished  spectators,  the  senators  and  kn:^!/.-. 
now  sat),  but  remained  on  the  stage  itself.  At  the  m  r\ 
introduction,  too,  of  the  regular  drama,  Livius  Andn-n.  •  % 
a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  the  earliest  tragic  poet  and  a'-'*r 
of  Rome,  in  the  monodies  (lyrical  pieces  chanted  by  a  <irj  e 
person,  and  not  by  the  chorus),  separated  the  singing  fn  m 
the  mimetic  dancing,  so  that  the  latter  alone  rexnain*  J  t.i 
the  actor ;  and  instead  of  the  former,  a  boy  stood  bc'*.ilc 
the  flute-player,  and  accompanied  him  with  his  wi'i-. 
Among  the  Greeks  in  better  times,  the  tragic  singing  a:  1 
the  accompanying  rhythmical  gestures  were  so  simple,  th<( 
one  person  was  sufficient  to  do  at  the  same  time  toe  m  *i 
ample  justice  to  both.  The  Romans,  howe'ver,  it  tr.  .1 
seem,  preferred  separate  skill  to  harmonious  unity.  He  ' 
arose  their  fondness,  at  an  after  period,  for  pantomiiuc^  J 
which  the  art  was,  in  the  time  or  Augustus,  carried  to  "  ^ 
greatest  perfection.  From  the  names  of  the  most  ci> 
brated  of  the  performers,  Py lades,  Bathyllus,  &c-,  it  w.». .. 
appear  that  those  who  practised  this  mute  eloquence  .n 
Rome  were  Greeks ;  and  the  IjTical  pieces  which  \\  ^ : 
dancing  expressed  were  also  delivered  in  the  Grecian  1  .-- 
guage.  Roscius  frequently  played  without  a  roask«  airl 
this  respect  probably  did  not  stand  alone;  but  so  far  a<  vl 
know,  there  never  was  any  such  instance  among  the  Gt^x  \> 

In  the  tragic  literature  of  the  Romans  tbere   arc  :v. 
epochs:  the  firet  is  that  of  Livius  Andronicus,  Na-.   a 
Ennius,  and  also  of  Pacu^ius  and  Attius,  who  both  tl 
rished  somewhat  later  than  Plautus  and  Terence;  and  :: . 
second,  the  refined  epoch  of  the  Augustan  age.   The  f.  r:    ; 
produced  only  translatora  and  imitators  of  Greek  mi«i    > 
out  it  is  probable  that  they  succeeded  better  in  U-^^^k 
than  in   comedy.      Elevated  expression    usually  ajjv  .:• 
rather  stiff  in  a  language  not  sufficiently  cu]tr\ate'i.  . 
though  it  is  attainable  by  perseverance ;  but  to  catch  t 
negligent  grace  of  social  raillery,  we  must  ourselv(?s  be  p-^ 
sessed  of  humour  and  refinement.     Here,  howc\er,  a*    . 
the  case  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  we  have  not  a  single  f:  .a 
meut  of  the  Greek  originals  to  enable  us  to  iudgc  i  f  t. 
accuracy  and  general  felicity  of  the  copies;  but  a  six** 
of  considerable  length  of  the  *  Freed  Prometheus*  of  A'l  .  <» 
is  hardly  unworthy  of  iEschylus,  and  is  also,  in  \er*  •"••i- 
tion,  much  more  polished  than  the  productions  of  the  Lr  . 
comic  writers  generally  are.    This  earlier  style  vns  cair:.  I 
to  perfection  by  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  whose  pieoes  kt}t 
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their  place  on  the  stage,  aad  se^n  to  have  ha4  many  ad- 
mirers  down  to  the  time  of  Cioero,  and  even  later. 

Tlie  contemporaries  of  Augustus  were  ambitious  of  mea- 
suring their  powers  with  the  Greeks  in  a  more  original  way. 
The  number  of  amateurs  who  attempted  to  shine  in  tragic 
composition  was  particularly  great ;  and  we  find  mention 
made  even  of  works  of  the  emperor  himself.  Hence  there 
is  stroi^  reason  for  supposing  tnat  Horaoe  wrote  his  epistle 
to  the  Pisos  chiefly  with  a  view  to  deter  those  young  men 
from  so  dangerous  a  career,  as  they  were  probably  infected 
by  the  present  literary  passion  without  possessing  the 
requisite  talents.  One  of  tne  most  renowned  tragic  poets 
of  ihat  age  was  Asinius  PoUicy  a  man  of  impassioned  dis- 
position, as  Pliny  informs  us,  and  who,  in  plastic  works» 
was  fond  of  whatever  bore  the  same  character.  It  was  he 
who  brought  with  him  from  Rhodes  the  well-known  group 
of  the  Famesian  Bull»  and  erected  it  at  Rome.  '  If,*  oIh 
serves  Schlegel,  '  his  tragedies  bore  the  same  relation  to 
those  of  Sophocles  which  this  bold,  wild,  and  rather  extra- 
%'a<!;ant  group  does  to  the  tranquil  grandeur  of  the  Niobe, 
wc  have  every  reason  to  regret  their  loss.'  But  the  political 
importance  of  Pollio  might  easily  bias  the  judgment  of  his 
contemporaries  as  to  the  value  of  his  poetical  labours.  Ovid, 
who  tried  so  many  departments  of  poetrv,  likewise  attempted 
tragedy,  and  was  the  author  of  a '  Medea;'  and  Quintilian 
asserts  that  he  proved  here,  for  once»  what  he  could  have 
done  had  he  chosen  to  restrain  himself,  instead  of  yielding 
to  his  natural  propensity  to  diffuseness. 

Tlieso  and  all  the  other  tragic  attempts  of  the  Augustan 
age  have  perished.  Yet,  according  to  aU  appearances,  the 
loss  to  tne  interests  of  dramatic  art  is  not  very  great. 
The  Grecian  tragedy  had  at  first  to  struggle  in  Rome 
with  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  plant  removed  to  a  foreign 
soil :  the  Roman  religion  was  in  some  degree  related  to  tne 
Greek,  Uiough  by  no  means  so  completely  the  same  as  many 
have  supposed;  but  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
was  merely  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  poets,  and  was  in 
nowise  connected  with  the  national  recollections.  And 
'  although,'  as  Schlegel  remarks,  <  the  Romans  were  at 
length  desirous  of  becoming  thoroufjfh  Hellenists,  they 
were  deficient  in  that  milder  humamty  of  which  we  may 
observe  traces  in  Grecian  history,  poetry,  and  art,  even  in 
the  time  of  Homer.  From  the  most  austere  virtue,  which, 
like  Curtius,  sacrificed  every  personal  inclination  to  love  of 
country,  they  proceeded,  with  the  most  fearful  rapidity,  to  a 
state  of  corraption,  from  avarice  and  luxury,  equally  unex- 
smpled.  In  their  character  they  always  betrayed  that  their 
first  founder  was  not  suckled  at  the  breast  of  a  woman,  but 
of  a  raging  'wolf  They  wore  the  tragedians  of  the  world's 
history,  who  exhibited  many  a  deep  tragedy  of  kings  led  in 
chains  and  pining  in  dungeons ;  tney  were  the  iron  neces- 
sity of  other  nations — ^universal  destroyers,  for  the  sake  of 
rearing  at  last,  from  the  ruins,  the  mausoleum  of  their  own 
dignity  and  freedom  in  the  midst  of  an  obsequious  world 
reduced  to  one  dull  uniformity.  It  was  not  given  to  them 
to  excite  emotion  by  the  mitigated  accents  of  mental  suf- 
fering, and  to  touch  with  a  delicate  hand  every  note  of  the 
scale  of  feeling.  They  naturallv  sought  also  in  tragedy,  by 
overleaping  all  intervening  gradations,  to  reach  at  once  the 
extreme,  both  in  the  stoicism  of  heroism,  and  in  the  mon- 
strous fury  of  criminal  desires.  Nothing  of  their  antient 
greatness  nad  remained  to  them  but  their  contempt  of  pain 
and  death,  when,  after  an  extravagant  enjoyment  of  life, 
they  were  at  length  called  upon  to  submit  to  those  evils. 
They  then  impressed  this  seal  of  their  former  grandeur 
upon  their  tragic  heroes,  with  a  self-satisfied  and  ostenta- 
tious profusion. 

'  Finally,  in  the  age  of  polished  literature,  among  a  people 
fond,  even  to  a  degree  of  madness,  of  shows  and  spectacles, 
the  dramatic  noets  were  still  in  want  of  a  poetical  public. 
In  the  triumpnal  processions,  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  of 
wild  beasts,  all  the  splendours  of  the  world,  all  the  wonders 
of  every  clime,  were  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
vho  was  glutted  with  scenes  of  the  most  violent  and  san- 
guinary description.  What  effect  could  the  more  refined 
gradations  of  tragic  pathos  produce  on  nerves  so  steeled  ? 
It  was  the  ambition  of  the  powerful  among  them  to  exhibit 
in  one  day  to  the  people,  on  stages  erected  for  the  purpose, 
ftnd  immediately  afterwards  destroyed,  the  immense  plunder 
which  they  derived  ftpom  foreign  or  civil  war.  The  relation 
which  Pliny  gives  of  the  architectural  decoration  of  the 
stage  erected  by  Soaurus  borders  on  the  incredible.  "When 
nagiuAoenoa  oouM  be  carried  no  fiutheri  they  endeayoured 


I  to  Barprue  by  the  novelty  of  mechanical  inventiooi.  la 
this  way,  one  Roman,  at  the  burial  solemnity  of  his  father, 
caused  two  theatres  to  be  constructed  in  honour  of  him» 
with  their  backs  resting  on  each  other,  and  made  to  move 
in  such  a  manner  on  a  single  hinge,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play  they  were  wheeled  round  with  all  the  spectators  within 
them,  and  formed  together  into  one  circus,  m  which  gladia- 
torial combats  were  exhibited.  In  the  gratification  of  the 
eyes  that  of  the  ears  was  altogether  loat ;  rope-dancers  and 
white  elephants  were  preferred  to  every  dramatic  enter- 
tainment ;  the  embroidered  purple  robes  of  the  actor  were 
applauded,  as  Horaoe  informs  us;  and  so  little  attentive 
and  quiet  were  the  great  body  of  the  spectators,  that  he 
likens  their  noise  to  that  of  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  or  of 
a  mountain  forest  in  a  storm.' 

From  the  sole  specimen  of  the  tragic  talent  of  the  Ro- 
mans that  remains  to  us  it  would,  however,  be  unfair  to 
draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  productions  of  better  times : 
we  allude  to  the  ten  tragedies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Seneca.  Respecting  their  real  authorship  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  are  very  much  divided ;  some  attribute  them 
partly  to  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  partly  to  his  &ther 
the  rhetorician;  others  ascribe  them  to  one  Seneca  a 
tragedian,  a  different  person  from  either.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  several  pieces  are  neither  from  the  same 
hand,  nor  even  of  the  same  age.  We  might  be  induced 
to  consider  them  as  productions  of  a  very  late  period; 
but  Quintilian  quotes  a  verse  from  the  '  Medea'  of  Seneca, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  play  of  that  name  in  the  col* 
lection  in  question,  and  hence  the  authority  of  this  piece 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  in  merit  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
way  pre-eminent  above  the  others.  The  slate  of  violence 
and  constraint  in  which  Rome  was  kept  under  a  series  of 
sanguinary  tyrants  had  also  given  an  unnatural  character 
to  eloquence  and  poetry.  Under  the  wise  and  mild  govern- 
ment of  a  Vespasian,  a  Titus,  and  more  especially  a  IVajan, 
the  Romans  returned  to  a  purer  taste.  But  whatever  period 
may  have  given  birth  to  these  tragedies  of  Seneca  they  have 
been  severely,  perhaps,  yet  not  unjustly,  characterized  as 
bombastical  and  (rigid,  unnatural  in  character  and  action, 
revolting  from  their  violation  of  every  propriety,  and  so  de- 
void of  theatrical  effect  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  were 
never  intended  to  leave  the  rhetorical  schools  for  the  stage. 

With  pagan  Rome  fell  antient  art.  Nevertheless  there 
are  one  or  two  links  of  connection  between  the  antient 
drama  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  which  modem  writers 
have  not  always  observed.  There  are  even  still  existing 
some  fragments  of  a  play  in  Greek  Iambics  on  a  Jewish 
Scripture  subject,  taken  from  the  Exodus  or  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  principal  characters  are, 
'  Moses,  Sapphora,  and  God  from  the  bush,'  that  is,  God 
speaking  from  Uie  burning  bush.  Moses  delivers  the  pro- 
logue in  a  speech  of  60  lines,  and  his  rod  is  turned  into  a 
serpent  on  the  stage.  The  author  of  this  piece,  a  Jew 
named  Ezekiel,  is  supposed  by  Warton,  the  historian  of 
English  poetry,  to  have  written  it  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  to  inspire  his  dispersed  and  captive  brethren 
with  hopes  of  deliverance  under  a  new  Moses,  and  to  have 
composed  it  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  (See  the  edition  and  Grerman  trans- 
lation of  L.  M.  Philipson,  Berlin,  1 830,  8vo.) 

It  appears  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  any  one 
connected  with  the  theatre  was  not  allowed  baptism. 
Among  *  the  fathers,*  Cyril  declares  that  when  in  our  bap- 
tism we  say  '  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works  and 
Ijomps,'  those  pomps  of  the  devil  are  stage-plays  and  the 
like  vanities.  Tertullian,  in  like  manner,  affirms  that  they 
who  in  baptism  renounce  the  devil  and  his  pomps  cannot 
go  to  a  stage-play  without  turning  apostates.  Cyprian, 
Basil,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  no  less  vehement  on 
the  same  point ;  and  Chrysostom  exclaims  loudly  against 
such  as  could  listen  to  a  comedian  with  the  same  ears  with 
which  they  heard  an  evangelical  preacher.  Augustine 
maintains  that  those  who  go  to  plays  are  as  bad  as  they 
who  write  or  act  them.  Tertullian,  in  his  warmth  against 
the  buskined  actors  in  particular,  observes,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  that  *  the  devil  sets  them  upon  their  high  pan- 
tofles  to  give  Christ  the  lie,  who  said  nobody  can  add  one 
cubit  to  his  stature.?  Rymer,  in  his  •  Short  View  of  Tra- 
gedy,' adds,  that  these  fiashes  and  drops  of  heat,  fVom 
single  authors,  had  no  such  wonderful  effect,  for  that  the 
tragedian  still  walked  upon  his  high  shoes.  *  Yet,*  says  he, 
*  might  they  well  expect  a  more  terrible  storm  firom  the 
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reverend  ikthen  when  net  in  »  body  together,  in  eounoil 
oecumenicaL   Then  indeed  began  the  eccTetiastical  thunder 
to  Hy  about;  and  presently  the  theatres,  tragedy,  comedy, 
bear-baiting,  gladiatora,  and  heretics,  are  given  all  to  the 
devil  without  distinction.'    But  when  the  blind  zeal  of  the 
ikthen  against  all  heathen  literature  had  been  ironically 
seconded  by  the  emperor  Julian  with  an  edict  forbidding 
any  Christian  to  be  taught  in  the  heathen  schools  or  to 
make  use  of  that  learning,  two  ecclesiastics  of  that  time, 
of  considerable  learning,  undwtook  to  supply  in  some  de- 
gree the  deficiency  of  instruction  and  entertainment  ex- 
yBfienced  by  their  Christian  brethren  from  the  operation  of 
ulian's  law.    These  were  ApoUinarius,  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
and  his  fkther,  a  priest  of  the  same  city.    [Apollinarius.I 
The  latter  not  only,  in  treating  Scriptural  subjects,  imitatea 
on  a  large  scale  the  great  epic  and  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  but 
also  turned  various  historical  nassages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  comedies  ana  tragedies  after  the  Greek 
model.      About  the  same  time   Uie  celebrated  Gregory 
Nazianzenus,  patriarch  and  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
composed  plays  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which, 
converting  the  choruses  into  Christian  hymns,  he  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  until  then  the  old  Grecian  stage  had  con- 
tinued to  flourish.    One  only  of  Gregory's  plays  (or  at  least 
a  play  attributed  to  him)  is  extant,  a  tragedy,  entitled 
*  Christ's  Passion :'  the  prologue  calls  it  an  imitation  of 
Euripides  (it  being,  in  fact,  made  up  of  scraps  of  that 
author),  and  at  the  same  time  acquaints  us  that  in  tlus 
piece  the  patriarch  has  the  honour  of  introducing  the 
Virgin  Mary's  first  appearance  on  the  stage.      It  is  not 
known  whether  the  religious  dramas  of  the  ApoUinarii 
perished  so  earlv  as  some  of  their  other  writings,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  for  the  very  common  offence 
of  heresy ;   but  certain  it  is  that  the  species  of  literary 
culture  which  they  endeavoured  to  supply  gradually  dis- 
appeared before  the  progress  of  Constantino's  establishment 
In  the  general  extinction  of  polite  literature  and  liberal 
art,  which  darkened  for  so  many  centuries  the  moral  face 
of  Europe,  every  trace  of  truly  dramatic  performance  or 
composition  seems  to  have  disappeared.    The  Saturnalian 
paffeants— the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  &c., — 
exhibited  during  that  long  interval,  chiefly  at  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  festivities,  claim  notice  here,  not  as  bearing 
much  aflSnity  to,  but  merely  as  in  some  degree  filling  up 
the  place  of,  the  old  theatri(»l  portion  of  the  religious  cele- 
brations.   To  arrive  once  more  at  any  indication  of  the 
general  existence  of  what  can  with  propriety  be  called  a 
religious  dram<i^  we  must  descend  to  a  later  period  of 
Euro|)oan  history..    And  as  in  each  of  the  great  nations  of 
modern  Europe  this  religious  drama  gave  way  but  gra- 
dually before  that  rise  of  the  modem  stage  which  accom- 
panied the  revival  of  letters,  and  has  oven,  in  one  of  those 
nations,  strongly  maintained  iU  ground  untQ  very  recent 
times,  so  as   to  become  permanently  incorporated,  as  it 
wore,  with  the  national  theatre,  we  can  most  conveniently 
and  etreoiively  give  such  more  particular  notice  of  it  in 
i>A<'h  nation  as  we  have  to  present  to  our  readers,  in  com- 
biiialiun  with  the  rapid  view  which  we  have  to  take  of  the 
t\%^  and  progress  of  the  modern  stage  in  each  of  the  five 
gront   literary  countries  of  Europe,  viz.,  in  Italy,   Spain, 
Frarire,  Germany,  and  England.    The  theatre  of  each  of 
tliKm*  rouiitrio«  wo  shall  consider,  in  the  order  of  succession 
in  wliK'h  we  have  here  enumerated  them,  but  for  the  sake 
frf  r/iriv<*fiieiir«  wc  have  arranged  the  whole  under  English 

If  Oif-ri*  ririlly  survivml,  throughout  the  darkest  period  of 
ftiH  rni'l'll«9  aK<'4,  in  the  furm  of  successive  imitations,  any 
frii/'«t0  of  \\tiy  (Jin4li«nii4;d  Greek  drama  of  the  primitive 
riMif*  h#  t'»^>  •^•'n  •'>  ***^*  ***'**'*''  prcHened,  where  perhapa 
mt*  %\  o\M  U¥M  iiaiurslly  look  fur  them,  among  the  Italians. 
\U  Mi*rM^y.  in  hM  rc-nc'arches  into  the  history  of  music, 
ji./i«f  ( iiuvA  lh»t  •  •f'tritusl  play  was  performed  at  Padua  as 
i»ivr}r  '14  f  )*«  y^"f  1  '^^ '  *'*''  "*  '^'''^  ^  company  or  fraternity 
m  M  ii»4iiii#i"'l  *J  Itrtw*,  wh'HM'  chief  business  was  to  represent, 
iif  f  »»/•  i*^*^vu  «Mk.  till*  tuffif  rings  of  Christ,  and  whose  sta- 
f),f/«  m**tf^  \fftu***\  •<  t^^  ni>  in  1654.  In  J 298  the  Passion 
'h*l  ni  Kfi  'li .  and  the  same  year,  at  Whitsuntide, 
t4C%yttm  VVrv-liia  performed  the  plav  of  Christ, 
i,M  ( ***'''t*.  f'^ttnvi'iioD,  ascension,  luugment,  and 
,n  tA  fM'  \\n\)  i»\\irk\\  in  13U4  they  acted  the 
f  A'Urn  nut\  Kmi,  the  annunciation,  the  birth  oi 
.  Yi^  kii«  K^'  Mr.  Crof\  and  the  Hon.  Topbam ' 
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Beauelerk  collected  a  ^preat  number  of  Italian  mystern  « : 
and  at  the  sale  of  their  libraries.  Dr.  Bumey  purclui^  1 
many  of  the  moat  antient,  which  he  speaks  of  as  bii-..- 
evidently  much  earlier  than  the  invention  of  printing,  fr>  ..i 
the  gross  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  treaud,  t  >  - 
coarseness  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  ridiculous  situations  mt  j 
which  the  most  sacred  things  and  persons  are  thrown. 

DRAMMEN,  a  seaport  town  of  Norway,  situated   • 
both  sides  of  the  broad  and  impetuous  river  of  the  «ar:. 
name,  which  here  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Dram  in  •  :- 
fiord,  in  the  gulph  of  Christiania.    It  hes  in  59^  39'  N.  I  \ 
and   10°  28'  £.  long.     The  town   is  divided   into   tlr^^ 
quarters,  of  which  Bragnaes  is  situated  on  the  north*  r- 
and  Stroemsoe  and  Tangen  on  the  southern  bank  oft: 
river :  thev  are  united  by  a  flying-bridge.  Bragnaes  ccum-'  . 
of  a  row  of  houses  about  a  mile  in  length.   Altogether,  i*  .« 
a  lively  town ;    the  main  streets  are  chietty  comno<^<l  •  i 
storehouses.    Tangen  is,  in  fact,  the  roadstead  and  landr  j 
place,  and  is  consequently  the  resort  of  mariners,  fi»lif  nui  l 
and  small  dealers.    Drammen  has  a  parish  church  and  i>>. 
filial  churches,  two  su^ierior  and  several  elementary  sch  •  N, 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  oil,  a^* 
The  number  of  houses  is  about  1000,  and  of  inha )»':.:.% 
about  6000.     It  is  extensively  engaged  in  trade  art'I  r  . 
vigation,  in  building  ships,  and  in  ue  export  of  tui.ur 
deals,   iron,  &c.     'The  water  in  the  harbour  is  of  df  j.   . 
sufficient  to  allow  all  vessels  to  lie  alongside  the  quayy  .<.   i 
other  landing-places.     There  are  marble  quarnc»  tn  ti.<- 
vicinity. 

DRASTICS.    [Cathabtics.] 

DRAVE,  or  DRAU,  a  river  of  Austria,  which  i^  .  -, 
from  a  bed  of  limestone  on  the  Toblacher  Heidc,  or  Ik  ic. 
near  Innichen,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Tyrol.     It  tl.ci.  . 
descends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Villach,  m  C 
rinthia,  whence  it  flows  easterly  as  far  as  Mahrbur;:   . . 
Styria:  it  then  winds,  chiefly  south-eastwards,  until  it  : . 
into  the  Danube,  about  13  miles  below  Eszeg,  iii  Cn  .>. 
close  to  the  castle  of  Erdody,  which  lies  on  the  rij^hi  I*..:  ,, 
of  that  river.     The  whole  leneth  of  the  Dra^-c,  fr.rji   r. 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  about  300  u;.  ■ 
It  becomes  navigable  at  Villach.    Its  tributaries  ar\*  t.. 
Muhr,  or  Mur,  which  joins  it  at  Legrad;  theGuil.  nL.  .. 
rises  in  the  Carinthian  Alps,  near  Villach,  and  falls  iui> 
Drave  below  Cszaktomya ;  the  Gurk,  Glan,  lAvsni,  6.  • 
The  valley  of  the  Drave,  which  commences  not  farir ... 
Innichen,  in  the  T>'rolese  vale  of  the  Paster,  runs  b>  Li* : .. 
Sachsenburg,  Villach,  Mahrburg,  and  Pcttau,  until  it  ?. 
preaches  Varasdin,  in  Croatia,  from  which  point  the  n  «- 
flows  through  a  level  country.    The  valley  is  boundoi    . 
mountains  nearly  as  far  as  Spital,  from  which  poiut  ii  <  . 
sink  to  gentle  elevations,  and  the  valley  grows  wider : 
hills  again  approach,  within  a  short  distance,  on  each 
of  the  river,  near  Villach,  and  kkirt  the  Drave  as  f^  j^ 
confluence  with  the  Glan.     The  valley  of  the  Dr^\^  i* 
confined  to  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  paces  near  Kos^ti;.  ?r  ! 
is  narrowed  to  a  few  feet  of  towing  ground  near  Sei'l.i  ., 
as  well  as  between  Saldenhofen  and  Mahrenbeig.     lo  /• 
descent  from  Mahrburg,  the  Drave  is  accompanied,  oi.  .* 
left  bank  only,  by  a  range  of  heights  which  continue  a-  ! 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Pettau  and  Friedau,  where  : 

Precipitous  sides  of  the  Mutzel  mountains  form  its  ru   ' 
ank.     The  current  of  the  Drave  is  very  rapid  uni.. 
reaches  Sclavonia,  where  it  flows  sluggUhly,  forms  s%an  •  ^. 
and  occasionally  inundates  the  low  countrv.    Goia-4i:-:  :» 
found  in  this  river. 

DRAWBACK,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  used  tosiirr*. 
the  sum  paid  back  bv  government  on  the  rc-exportatA  n 
goods,  upon  the  importation  of  which  an  equal  sum  \   * 
already  been  paid  as  duty.  •The  object  of  this  repaxin- 
IS  to  enable  the  exporter  to  sell  his  goods  in  foreign  marw    - 
unburthened  with  duties;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  duties 
required  to  be  paid  on  the  first  importation,  no  trmns&t  tr 
i«n  possibly  be  carried  on  unless  drawback  is  allow  ^<u  -r 
the  government    Pa}Tnents  of  this  nature,  although  •* 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  bounties,  are  in  pni*  .    - 
essentially  different  from  them.    [Bounty.]    P»eii,>u>  . 
the  estalilishing  of  the  warehousing  system  in  this  o»ul.♦-^ 
in  1803,  and  when  the  payment  of  duties  on  all  fureifrt  - 
colonial  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  toh^cT ..  :.•  . 
East  India  goods,  wos  required  on  the  first  imporat 
drawbacks  were  in  all  cases  allowed  upon  re-export ai 
This  course  was  ii\jurious,  not  only  to  trade,  but  al»o  Ui  • 
revenue.    It  waa  injurious  to  trade,  because  of  tb«  Ix:     : 
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capital  which  wa$  neoeasarily  employecl,  and  it  was  prqudieial 
to  the  revenue  because  it  gave  rise  to  numerous  and  ingeni- 
ous fraudulent  expedients,  hj  means  of  which  greater  sums 
were  received  for  drawback  than  had  been  originally  paid 
by  the  importers ;  besides  which,  the  machinery  required 
for  the  collection  and  repayment  of  duties  was  more  com- 
plicated and  expensive  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary.  The  amount  of  customs  duty  collected  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  passing  of  the  warehousing  act  in  1803 
was  usually  from  twice  to  three  times  as  great  as  the  sum 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts 
being  absorbed  by  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  charges  of 
management. 

The  only  articles  upon  which  drawback  was  paid  at  our 
custora-houses,  and  the  amount  of  repayment  in  1836,  were 
as  follows: — 

CoiTee  .  .  .  £72  14  0 
Rice  in  the  Husk  •  10.804  14  2 
Thrown  Silk         .  52,488     17     5 

Sugar  .  .  .  656,153  15  5 
Tea     .         .         ,  21     U     2 

Timber  .  .  .  81,987  1  5 
Tobacco  and  Snuff  •  18,735  16  5 
Wine      •         •         •         60,889     10     6 


Total  •  .  £781,154  0  6 
The  drawback  on  timber  is  not  indeed  a  payment  made 
on  its  re-exportation,  but  an  allowance  upon  such  quantities 
as  are  used  in  the  mines.  The  quantities  of  thrown  silk, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  entitled  to  drawback  had  already  paid 
duty  previous  to  their  undergoing  a  manufacturing  process, 
and  drawback  on  wine  is  only  paid  when  exported  in 
bottles,  for  transferring  it  to  whicn  from  the  cask  it  was, 
until  lately,  necessary  to  pay  the  duty :  by  a  recent  regula- 
tion wine  intended  ror  exportation  may  be  bottled  in  the 
warehouse  without  paying  duty.  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  payments  made  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined sugar  are  not  purely  drawback,  but  partake  of  the  cha- 
nctcr  of  bounty,  the  price  of  the  raw  sugar  being  uniformly 
hif^ber  in  our  markets  than  in  the  countries  to  which  the 
refined  goods  are  seift. 

DRAWBRIDGE,  a  bridge  used  in  antient  castles  and  in 
modem  fortresses  over  a  ditch  or  fosse,  and  capable  of  being 
raided  up  at  one  end  so  as  to  cut  off  the  means  of  access. 
Drawbridges  for  this  purpose  are  usually  formed  of  boards 
nailed  to  a  fraame  forming  a  platform,  which  is  furnished 
at  one  end  witli  hinges  festened  to  a  beam  placed  parallel 
to  one  end  of  t  he  frame.  The  bridge  is  raised  by  means  of 
chains  passed  through  the  masonry  of  the  gate.  These 
chains  are  worked  either  by  wheels  or  by  hand,  and  thus 
the  platform  is-  raised  to  a  perpendicular. 

*  When  dra*wbridges  are  made  close  on  the  outsides  of 
gates,  the  masonry  ought  to  be  sunk  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
vhole  depth  of  the  thane  to  lie  within  it,  else  the  oblique 
fire  from  the  besiegers'  batteries  would  act  on  the  edge  of 
the  frame  and  soon  render  it  unserviceable.'  Nicholnon's 
Diet.  Fortified  towns,  such  as  Portsmouth  and  Calais, 
hare  drawbridges. 

DIIAWING,  in  its  strict  meaning,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
lenting  objects  on  a  flat  surface  bv  lines  describing  their 
^is  and  contours  alone,  indepenaently  of  colour  or  even 
shadow,  although  the  latter  is  closely  allied  with  drawing, 
both  in  practice  and  in  theory ;  because,  notwithstanding 
f:nn  may  be  clearly  expressed  by  outline  alone,  shadow, 
vhile  it  gives  sur&ce  and  substance,  is  dependent  upon 
form,  and  in  many  cases  requires  to  be  accurately  defined 
according  to  the  rules  of  perspective.  More  particularly  is 
this  the  case  when  shadows  are  cast  from  any  regularly 
shaped  body  upon  one  or  more  planes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
shadow  from  a  colimm  upon  a  fiieht  of  steps,  or  that  of  a 
laan  upon  the  ground  and  a  wau ;  which  natural  profile, 
as  that  of  i^  human  figure  against  a  wall,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  delineating  the 
contours  of  solid  bodies,  by  tracing  their  outlines.  It  is 
true,  that  except  in  geometrical  forms  with  sharp  edges, 
very  few  such  lines  exist  in  nature,  outline  being  no  more 
tban  the  boundary  of  surfaces  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  the 
eye.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  globe  or  a  cylinder,  there  are 
no  lines  whatever  in  the  one,  no  edges  down  the  latter; 
their  outline  being  not  on  any  part,  but  merely  the  ter- 
tui nation  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  visible.  The  same 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  human  form,  and  to  that  of 
animals,  whose  limbs  have  no  determined  edges,  but  consist 
of  parts  more  or  less  curyed,  and  even  when  nearly  flat— 
p.  C,  No.  548. 


take  fbr  instance  the  palm  of  the  hand— never  stopping  so  as 
to  form  a  specific  line  or  positive  edge.  The  outline  of  the 
superficies  will  consequently  vary  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  object  itself  is  viewed.  Alluring  as  colour  is 
to  the  eye,  and  principal  as  it  seems  to  be  m  painting,  it  is 
really  subordinate  to  drawing,  because  unless  assisted  by 
form,  it  is  nearly  valueless  and  unmeaning,  incapable  of 
expressing  any  thing;  whereas  form  can  distinctly  re* 
present  objects  without  the  aid  of  colouring,  or  even  that 
of  shadow,  which  latter  is  the  adjunct  and  ally  of  the  other 
two,  being  governed  by  both,  inasmuch  as  form  determines 
the  position  of  shadows,  coLouring  their  proper  tone  and 
hue. 

Although  Drawing  embraces  all  objects  and  their  forms, 
in  its  more  restricted  technical  sense,  it  is  generally  under* 
stood  to  imply  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  as  that 
species  of  it  which  is  the  most  scientific  in  itself  and  the 
most  important  in  art.  Landscape  painting  requires 
comparatively  little  skill  in  drawing  and  no  great  exact- 
ness of  hand,  since  the  forms  it  deals  with,  such  as  those 
of  trees,  hills;  rocks,  birds,  &c.,  being  altoeether  irre- 
gular, general  fidelity  as  to  form  is  sufSaent;  while 
fidelity  of  colouring  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  effect 
of  li^ht,  are  the  qualities  most  essential  to  it.  Colour- 
ing, mdeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  soul  of  landscape 
painting,  for  divested  of  that  and  reduced  to  mere  outline,  it 
loses  its  greatest  charm,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  save  the 
composition  alone  of  the  particular  subject  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  historical  painting,  the  chief  merits  of 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  and  capable  of  being 
displayed  by  outline  alone.  The  painter  of  landscape,  or 
of  inanimate  objects  and  mere  imitative  subjects,  such  as 
still  life,  &c.,  can  trust  to  his  eye  alone,  and  even  for  per- 
spective he  has  little  occasion  beyond  an  acquaintance  with 
its  general  laws.  Besides  which  his  models  are  permanent 
and  stationary,  subject  to  little  variation  except  in  regard  to 
certain  casual  and  transitory  effects  of  light  and  colour,  that 
require  to  be  hit  off  instantly ;  and  therefore  their  forms  may 
be  studied  and  copied  without  difficulty.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  those  of  the  architectural  draftsman,  who  has  moreover 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply  the  rules  of  perspective 
with  unerring  certain ty  upon  every  occasion.  Far  different 
is  it  with  respect  to  drawing  the  human  figure  or  animals, 
because,  though  their  forms  are  regular  and  symmetrica], 
and  require  to  be  represented  with  the  utmost  correctness, 
they  do  not,  like  geometrical  figures,  admit  of  being  deline- 
ated by  the  technical  operations  of  perspective,  since  they 
consist  of  undulating  surfaces  and  contours,  whose  perspec- 
tive appearance  and  outline,  according  to  the  precise  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  viewed,  can  be  determined  by  the  eye 
alone.  Greater  correctness  of  eye  and  expertness  of  hand 
are  required  to  draw  even  a  statue  than  a  tree ;  the  nicest 
observation  of  all  the  proportions,  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  every  lineament,  to  every  minute  detail,  to  every 
marking,  every  gradation  of  shadow  however  slight,  are  in- 
dispensable. Yet  in  such  case  the  draftsman  has  nothing 
more  to  do  than  patiently  copy  a  perfectly  immovable  object. 
But  how  incomparably  more  arduous  than  such  task  is  that 
of  representing  similar  forms  taken  fVom  the  living  subject. 
Here,  unless  he  be  also  well  disciplined  and  giounded  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  the  best  models  will  avail  him  little 
save  as  studies  of  nroportion,  and  of  such  positions  and  at- 
titudes as,  althougn  they  are  intended  to  express  motion, 
can  yet  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  He  may,  in- 
deed thus  perfect  himself  in  that  particular  species  of 
anatomical  perspective  which  is  termed  foreshortening,  and 
he  may  do  much  in  the  way  of  training  both  his  hand  and 
his  eye,  yet  for  direct  action  and  motion  his  model  will  serve 
only  to  inform  him  what  muscles  they  are  that  are  brought 
more  forcibly  into  play,  and  other  transitory  phenomena 
that  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  themselves. 
Indeed  some  motions  are  so  exceedingly  rapid  and  fugitive 
that  they  can  hardly  be  studied  at  all  from  the  life,  but  if  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  in  painting,  must  be  represented  ac- 
cordling  to  theory,  based  upon  the  most  exact  anatomical 
knowledge.  Some  attitudes  and  motions  are  either  so  ex- 
ceedingly evanescent,  as  those  of  the  figures  hurled  down 
in  Rubens's  picture  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  or  so  purely  imagi- 
nary, as  when  angels  or  winged  genii  are  represented  hover- 
ing in  the  air,  that  such  theory  alone  will  enable  the  artist 
to  express  them  with  any  detgree  of  apparent  fidelitv.  The 
extremities,  that  is,  bands  and  feet,  are  among  the  must 
difficult  parts  of  the  figure,  and  require  great  practice  in 
drawing.    Drapery,  agam.  is, jiext to ^^^^S'^j^*!!^*  ""^ ^"^ 
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greatest  importance,  vhQe  it  is  less  reducible  to  any  positive 
rules  for  disposing  it. 

In  order  to  attain  to  a  complete  mastery  of  the  human 
figure,  which  af\cr  all  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  means 
to  a  higher  aim,  and  the  mechanical  apparatUH  for  effecting 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  by  studying  what  is  tedious 
in  itself,  and  seems  almost  foreign  to  the  artist's  purpose, 
namely,  the  internal  configiaration  of  the  human  frame.   It 
is  not  enough  to  understand  the  proportions  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  with  the  form  and  situation  of  the  external  muscles, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  muscles,  their  purposes  and 
functions  should  be  well  understood ;  nor  must  osteulo;;y, 
or  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  be  neglected.   Indeed  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  artist  should  be  able  to  draw  the  skeleton 
figure  in  any  attitude,  by  whirh  his  figures  will  always  be 
well  put  together.   By  way  of  practice  in  this  respect,  it  has 
been  judiciously  recommended  that  as  soon  as  he  is  a  perfect 
master  of  the  skeleton,  the  student  should  proceed  to  draw 
antiijue  statues  in  that   state,  afterwards   clothing   ihcm 
with  muscles,  as  in  the  marble  or  cast  before  him.     With- 
out scientific  knowledge  of  muscular  action,  the  painter 
will  be  able  to  give  his  figures  only  attitudes,  ana  those 
not  always  correct,  should  he  have  occasion  to  represent 
such  as  from  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  being  co;  ied 
from  the  life.     Unless,  besides  possessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  human  body  and  the  action  of  the  limbs  and 
muscle-',  he  is  also  able  to  express  the  emotions  of  the  mind, 
and  that  not  as  they  display  themselves  in  the  countenance 
alone,  but  in  gesture,  attitude,  and  the  whole  frame,  he 
will    at   the  best  prixluce  only  clever  academical  figures, 
skilfully  drawn,  but  devoid  of  soul  and  sentiment.  He  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  make  himself  ma.^ter  of  expression, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  that  very  arduous 
and  complex  study,  which,  be  it  observed,  depends  entirely 
u])on  drawing  and  truth  of  delineation.     For  this  purpose 
such  works  may  be  recommended  as  Bell's  '  Anatomy  of 
Expression.* 

Perspective,  which  is  generally  treated  of  separately,  and 
is  therefore  ordinarily  considered  a  distinct  study,  is  never- 
theless a  most  essentia]  part  of  drawing, — in  fact  its  very 
grammar,  all  obiects  being  subject  to  its  laws,  although,  as 
already  observed,  they  do  not  admit  of  being  delineated  ac- 
cording to  the  processes  employed  for  drawing  buildings,  fur- 
niture, and  such  things  as  consist  of  strict  geometrical  forms. 
Yet  oven  to  those  who  may  seldom  have  occasion  so  to 
apply  it,  it  is  eminently  serviceable,  were  it  only  because  it 
tiains  the  eye,  habituating  it  to  notice  the  effects  of  posi- 
tion and  distance,  and  affording  ready  and  certain  assist- 
ance, and  an  unerring  test  of  correctness,  in  what  might 
else  be  matter  of  perplexity  and  doubt.  Abstruse  too  as  it 
may  seem  in  theory,  and  tedious  in  its  application,  its  prin- 
cij'les  are  few  and  bimple,  and  subjects  the  most  intricate 
and  c<jmplex,  and  consequently  operose  in  their  delineation, 
d'-rnand  no  particular  skill,  but  merely  attention  and  pa- 
th-n'-e  alone.  Reserving  the  science  itself  for  the  ai'ticle 
pKRspECTivE,  we  ouly  advert  to  it  here  in  order  to  press 
u(j'>n  the  student  its  importance,  and  that,  instead  of 
bvia;^  an  extraneous  accomplishment,  it  is  so  inseparably 
c  .nu'ctcd  with  drawing,  that  it  must  of  neocisity  be  ob- 
M  r^ed  to  a  certain  extent,  although  with  no  other  guidance 
tit  in  what  is  derived  from  the  eye,  or  else  there  will  be  no 
rL"»oniblance  to  nature;  for  perspective  itself  is  based  upon 
the  laws  of  vision,  and  consists  of  practical  rules  deduced 
from  them.  It  is  true  we  frequently  meet  with  glaring 
err  *rs  as  regards  both  perspective  and  accuracy  of  form  in 
the  pro<luctions  of  many  who  are  otherwise  clever  painters; 
y«t  so  far  from  authorising  similar  negligence,  in  thein- 
s  'l\e.>  they  are  imperfections  which,  although  they  may  be 
r  ^leemed  by  considerable  merit  in  other  respects,  ore  never- 
ineie»s  a  drawback  upon  it. 

The  student  would  therefore  do  well  to  exercise  himself 
thoroughly  in  drawing  before  he  proceeds  further;   and 
the  longer  he  coiifines  himself  to  outline,  with  no  other 
de<^ree  of  shadow  than  what  is  necessary  to  express  the 
dmiacter,   the  substance,   or  texture,  and   the    different 
pr'.muicnccs  or  denressions  in  the  superficies  of  objects, 
the  more  likely  will  he  be   to  attain  precision  and  cor- 
rect ncs«,   a*  there  will  be  nothing  to   conceal  vagueness 
ar,d   m.ircuracy  of  form,   but  form  will  be  exhibited  un- 
d.-c  iiM  dly  enht-r  in  its  beauty  or  the  reverse.    One  great 
ward-  correctness  is  to  understand  perfectly  before- 
!i4?  object  to  be  reprtisentcd,  its  character  both  general 
?c.fic  *  vhcii  this  is  the  case,  the  huxd^  lupposiDg  it 


to  be  sufficiently  well  trained,  readily  obeys  the  eye  and  'U 
mind.  Constant  obiervatioii,  therefore,  and  at  caret u. 
examination  of  objects  as  if  he  was  preparing  to  draw  W.'-.  , 
will  greatly  promote  the  student's  advancement,  aiu:  w 
will  be  really  learning,  when,  because  he  is  not  actuahx  .t 
work  with  his  pencil,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  nothing'. 

Drawing,  as  far  as  regards  facility  in  delineatmg  cciur.  •  u 
forms  and  obiects  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  describe  li..  ;l 
promptly  with  the  pencil,  ought  to  be  considered  ntar.\  i- 
indis|x*nsable   a  part   of  education  as  writing  itself.     K;. 
this,  huch  a  degree  of  proficiency  is  meant  as  would  vu.t-  • 
a  person  either  to  express  or  explain  his  ideas  upon  ]>;•  r 
or  to  sketch  from  nature.     Sketching,  in  the  more  p»;  t 
meaning  of  the  term,  implies  little  more  than  the  wi    t 
writing  down  in  a  kind  of  graphic  shorthand  the  chara  .' 
istic  lineaments  of  a  landscape  or  any  individual  ubj4>.  r, . 
acquirement  little  more  than  mechanical,  and  which  s  a- 1.. 
in  about  the  same  relationship  to  drawing,  in  its  more  elc  :i  .  \ 
character,  as  an  ordinary  letter  does  to  a  finished  liiv.ir 
composition.     Like  the  sketcher,  the  draftsman  on1\  r« .  • « 
the  objects  before  him,  and  those  generally  inanimate  o;.«-> . 
but  with  this  difference,  that  his  drawings  are  expef*:'i;  t . 
exhibit  perfect  fidelity,  and  admit  of  being  worked  up  t*  i 
high  degree  of  finish  and  beauty.     Still  he  is  no  murv  ti.  i . 
a  transcriber:  he  may  display   his  taste  and  judgincti'   i- 
well  as  his  accuracy  ;  he  may  fully  enter  into  the  sp.ni 
what  he  represents,  and  set  it  forth  to  view  in  a  vi'r)  « :i;>  . 
vating  manner,  but  without  exercising  any  deppree  « i  iin<  i. 
tive  faculty ;  whereas  drawing,  as  far  as  it  issynon\m  >«.-  ^ 
design,  comprehends  invention  and  composition,  ihv  \  .: 
and  idea  of  the  whole  subject. 

There  are  various  manipulations  or  modes  of  Anv^ 
distinguished  according   to  the  materials  or  imf>irii.- 
made  u&e  of,  such  as  chalk,  black  lead  pencil,  scpiaor    • 
tinted  drawings;  which  last-mentioned  class  are  sninr 
called  washed  drawings,  in  which  some  indication  ol  c 
iug  is  occasionally  introduced.     But  what  is  temitti  i.  .    r 
colour  dmwing,  as  now  practised,  is  altogether  a  t-pv  .■  - 
painting,  although  the  process  is  totally  different  t'r  .h  :; 
of  oil  colours,  or  even  distemper.     Pen  and  ink  dr»*  i   . 
in  the  style  of  etchings,  either  with  or  without  the  u'i>i.'. 
of  wash  of  shadow,  are  capable  of  producing  cou%4tlL.a 
effect 

Painters'  drawings  or  studies,  such  as  those  of  the    '. 
masters,  ai-e  highly  valuable  hecause    they  oHen  i'\    '  - 
their  first  conceptions  in  all  their  energy,  and  admii  i.*  • 
immediate  intercourse,  as  it  were,  with  their  ideas  a-  \. 
arose  in  their  minds. 

The  invention  of  Lithography  has  been  applied  \\\h  j- 
success  in  Germany  to  making  fac-similes  of  such  dm^^ .:  . 
it  also  enables  artists  to  make  drawings  at  once  ufw  !i  «. 
from  which  impressions  may  afterwards  be  taken  \:  .: 
equivalent  to  autograph  delineations,  and  of  courM^- «  . 
lent  practical  studies  for  beginners,  as  to  handling  aid    . 
management  of  the  pcnciL 

DRAYTON,  MICHAEL,  was  born  at  HaiUiull    : 
county  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1563.     His  life  i»  r..« 
iti  great  obscurity,  and  different  circumstances  cor.c 
him  are  rather  conjectured  than  affirmed.    It  is  Mi; 
that  he  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  wiih<.»ui  . . 
any  degree,  and  also  that  he  was  in  the  army  at  :t  m 
period  of  life.    Nine  or  ten  years  before  the  dc»ith  tit, 
Elizabeth  he  is  said  to  have  written  poems.     His  i 
work  was  published  in  1693,  under  the  title  of  th*   '  ^ 
herd's  Garland:'  it  was  afterwards  revised  and  rvpr*. 
1619,  under  the  name  of  *  Eclogues.'    It  is  a  ci»j  .*  x . . 
pastoral  poems,  among  which  is  the  ballad  of '  1^  •  - 
extnicted  in  Percy's  Relioues.     Shortly  after  lh».  '  ^ 
herd's  Garland'  appeared  his  long  historical  p.u  -..-.     i 
Barons'  Wars,'  'England's  Ileroical  Epi>t;e>,'  ^. 
*  Polyolbion,'  a  descriptive  poem  on  England.  l.c    i 
productions  and  legends,  made  its  appeal ^i.tc    i.. 
This  is  the  most  celchrated  of  alj  his  woiks:  ludo; 
of  its  merits  as  a  |K>em,  the  most  respectable  a  .     , 
refer  to  it  for  information,  and  consider  it  a^  au;h« . , 
16'2G  wo  hear  of  Drayton  as  poet-laureate,     lit    •. 
1631. 

The  merits  of  Drayton  as  a  poet  are  trt.]y  g:*    '      I    * 
historical  poems  have  about  them  a  hca\)  tu.i,i   r 
the  most  gorgeous  images  and  the  boldest  de-ci i^ 
low  in  stately  array,  clothed  in  well-turned  and  a^^ 
verse  but  unfortunately  the  obscurity  uf  diiu.u 
them  exiceodingly  unattnolive.    The  cotiftuucu^^  l>  l.  .. 
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painfully  involved :  a  nominative  case  is  often  parted  from 
)is  vcib  by  an  inter^'al  of  six  or  seven  lines;  and  hence, 
thou'^h  these  poems  contain  but  few  obsolete  words,  the 
readini^  of  them  is  a  serious  study.  The  same  observations 
will  apply  to  the  '  Polyolbion,'  which  is  an  immense  mass  of 
good  sterling  matter.  All  the  birds  and  rivers  of  England 
are  named  ono  after  another,  but  the  descriptions  are  so 
close,  that  what  we  gain  in  instruction  we  lose  in  amuse- 
ment. This  poem  is  written  in  Alexandrines,  and  the  mea- 
sure is  admirably  managed.  '  Tlie  Wars  of  the  Barons'  are 
written  in  ottava  rima.  Drayton  has  left  one  work  which, 
in  its  way,  has  never  been  surpassed — a  short  fairy  poem, 
called  *  Nymphidia.'  A  more  elfin  work  than  this  could 
not  be  peuned:  th^  author  has  contrived  to  throw  himself 
into  the  feelings  of  the  diminutive  beings  whom  he  repre- 
sents. His  descriptions  of  helmets  made  of  beetles,  ear- 
wigs being  used  as  chargers,  and  other  oddities  of  a  like 
nature,  display  the  very  highest  powers  of  fancy:  a  Lilipu- 
tian  air  breathes  through  the  whole  performance.  Had 
Drayton  written  nothing  but  '  Nymphidia,'  he  would  de- 
serve immortality. 

As  few  persons,  except  those  who  make  the  reading  of 
English  poetry  a  regular  study,  could  be  persuaded  to  go 
through  the  ponderous  works  of  Drayton,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend the  general  reader  to  a  better  book  than  Campbell's 
*  Selections  from  the  British  Poets,'  where  a  specimen  is 
given  of  every  style  in  which  this  fine  old  author  wrote. 

Drayton  haa  a  tomb  in  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey. 

DREAMS  may  be  best  described,  in  a  few  words,  as 
;^irains  of  id^g^presenting  themselves  to  the  mind  during 
^sleep.  The  person,  to  whose  mind  ideas  present  them- 
selves in  trains  during  sleep,  is  said  to  dream,  and  the  word 
dreamitig  designates  either  the  state  of  the  mind  in  dreams, 
or  else  the  susceptibility  or  potentiality  of  having  dreams. 
We  use  th  e  word  in  the  former  sense,  when  we  speak  of 
'  the  state  of  dreaming ;'  in  the  latter,  when  we  say  that 
'  dreaming  is  a  part  of  mail's  nature.' 

It  is  the  principal  design  of  this  article  to  present  the 
reader  witlm  the  psychological  theory  of  dreams:  to  ex- 
plain, first,  %\xe  psychological  law  by  which  dreams,  as  being 
trains  of  ideas,  are  regulated,  and  to  exemplify  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law ;  and,  secondly,  by  means  of  this  law  and  of 
certain  psyc  hological  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
sleep,  to  ex  plain  the  dififerences  existing  between  dreams, 
as  being  tr  ains  of  ideas  which  occur  in  the  state  of  sleep, 
and  trains  of  ideas  as  they  generally  occur  in  the  waking 
state.  When  dreams,  as  psychological  phenomena,  shall 
have  been  thus  explained  (m  the  scholastic  phrase)  per 
gemu  et  differentiam,  the  reader  will  be  in  possession  of 
the  whole  psychological  theory  of  dreams. 

But  dreams  may  give  rise,  as  they  frequently  have  given 
rise,  to  an  inquirv  other  than  the  psychological  inquiry 
^hich  we  have  indicated,  viz-,  one  which  in  common  speech 
is  called  a  phu9iealy  but  which  would  be  better  callcHl,  by 
coining  a  word  analogous  to  psychological,  a  iomatohgical 
inquiry.  Besides  observing  the  mental  phenomena  of 
dreams,  and  referring  these  phenomena  to  a  mental  or  (as 
we  have  before  term^  it)  psycbobgical  law,  together  with 
certain  psychological  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
&leep,  men  may  speculate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  state 
uf  the  body  in  sleep  affects  the  mind— how  the  body  when 
asleep  is  affected,  and  how  again  the  body  thus  affected 
o\)erate8  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams. 
Of  this  physical  or  somatological  inquiry,  the  greater  and 
more  important  part,  that  which  relates  to  the  state  of  the 
b.)«ly.  belongs  properly  to  the  subject  of  sleep ;  while,  as 
regards  the  manner  in  which  the  state  of  the  body  operates 
to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  to  detcr- 
niine  which  observation  gives  very  small  assistance,  we 
shall  state,  in  a  second  division  of  this  article,  the  little  that 
can  be  relied  on. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  article  we  shall  give  a  few  well- 
attested  instances  of  dreams,  accompanied  by  circumstances 
which,  as  they  are  related,  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  ex- 
planation. And  this  will  lead  ua  naturally  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  supernatural  character  which,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  countries  has  been  attributed 
to  dreams. 

L  We  have  said  that  dreams  are  trains  of  ideas  present- 
ing themselves  to  the  mind  during  sleep.  Occasionally, 
and  under  peculiar  and  definable  circumstances,  sensations 
tre  felt  during  sleep ;  some  of  which  commonly  do  not  awake 
the  dreamer,  while  others,  which  awake  him,  are  yet  shown 


to  have  been  felt  during  sleep  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  train  of  ideas  called  up  by  them  nasses  before  the  mind, 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  areams,  in  an  interval 
between  the  sensation  and  the  waking.  These  sensulions, 
however,  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  comparatively  so 
few,  and,  even  when  they  are  felt,  so  unimportant  in  com- 
parison with  the  ideas  which  they  call  up,  that  they  may 
very  well  be  excluded  from  notice  in  a  general  description 
of  dreams. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  the  existence  of  these  few  and  un- 
important exceptions,  we  shall  henceforward  speak  of 
dreams  as  consisting  only  of  ideas.  And  that  the  feelings 
composing  dreams,  which  are  at  the  time  believed  to  be 
sensations,  are  not  sensations,  but  only  ideas, — that  we  do 
not  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  what  we  believe  at  the 
time  that  we  respectively  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch, 
but  that  we  only  have  the  idea.s  of  these  respective  sensa- 
tions, cannot  need  proof.  At  any  rate,  the  only  proof  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  is  one  to  be  furnished  by 
each  individual  for  himself.  Knowing  the  circumstances 
which,  when  he  is  awake,  are  concomitant  with  the  having 
the  feelings  called  sensations,  and  the  circumstances  which 
are  concomitant  with  the  state  of  sleep  and  of  dreaming,-^ 
knowing  further  that  these  two  sets  of  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  one  another ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  circumstances  concomitant,  when  he  is  awake,  with  the 
having  the  feelings  called  ideas,  are  such  that  he  may  very 
well  have  them  likewise  when  he  is  asleep ;  he  cannot  but 
conclude  for  himself  (and  if  he  do  not,  other  means  of 

E roving  it  to  him  there  are  none)  that  the  feelings  of  which 
e  is  conscious  during  sleep  are  not,  as  at  the  time  he  be- 
lieves them  to  be,  sensations,  but  ideas.  He  knows  that 
when  he  is  asleep  and  dreams,  he  is  so  situated  that  he 
cannot  have  the  sensations  which  at  the  time  he  believes 
that  he  has.  He  knows  that  he  mavy  in  his  then  situation, 
have  ideas ;  and,  if  he  has  any  feelings  at  all,  must  have 
ideas.  He  must  conclude  then  that  what  at  the  time  he 
believes  to  be  sensations  are  in  reality  only  ideas,  and  must 
consider  the  appearance  of  these  ideas  as  sen^ations,  as  a 
matter  to  be  explained  by  means  of  psychological  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  state  of  sleep. 

Dreams,  then,  being  thus  assumed  to  be  trains  of  ideas, 
we  proceed  to  investigate  the  law  by  which  they  are  regu 
la  ted,  and  to  exemplify  the  operation  of  the  law. 

On  observing,  or  (to  use  the  phrase  which,  when  mental 
phenomena  are  spoken  of,  is  more  common)  reflecting 
upon,  our  waking  trains  of  ideas,  we  find  that  when  two 
sensations,  or  two  ideas,  or  a  sensation  and  an  idea  have 
occurred  in  proximate  succession,  the  sensation  that  oc- 
curred first,  or  its  idea,  or  the  idea  that  occurred  first,' 
is  afterwards  followed  by  the  idea  of  the  sensation  that 
occurred  second,  or  (as  the  case  may  be)  by  the  idea 
that  occurred  second,  and  that  thi.s  happens  the  more 
surely  in  proportion  as  such  proximate  succession  of  the 
two  sensations,  or  two  ideas,  or  sensation  and  idea  has  been 
more  recent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  frequent. 
Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  is  called  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation, and  of  its  laws.    [Association.] 

'  When  a  man  thinketh  on  any  thing  whatsoever,'  says 
Hobbes, '  his  next  thought  after  is  not  altogether  so  casuall 
as  it  seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought 
succeeds  indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagination 
(idea),  whereof  we  have  not  formerly  had  sense  in  whole  or 
in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  transition  from  one  imagination  to 
another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.' 
{Leviathan,  i.  3.)  Hobbes  has  here  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciple of  previous  proximate  succession,  or  contiguity  (what- 
ever it  may  be  called),  and  has  spoken  of  it  as  the  sole  pri- 
mary principle  of  association ;  the  only  defect  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  enunciated  it  being  the  omi.ssion  of  the 
instances  of  two  ideas,  and  of  a  sensation  and  idea  occurring 
in  proximate  succession.  Most  subsequent  writers  on  the 
subject  have  added  other  primary  principles,  more  or  less,  to 
this  one  enunciated  by  Hobbes;  and  in  so  doing  are,  we 
think,  chargeable  with  an  imperfect  analysis.  Mr.  Hume 
enumeratea  three  principles,  contiguity  in  time  and  place, 
causation,  and  resemblance ;  a  fourth,  contrast,  which  he 
named,  he  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  principle  resolvable 
into  causation  and  resemblance.  (Essays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21.) 
Dr.  Brown,  finding  great  fiaiult  with  Mr.  Hume's  enumeration, 
and  observing  that  all  suggestion  (the  phrase  employed  by 
him  in  the  place  of  association)  depends  on  prior  co-ex- 
istenoe  (by  which  he  means  the  same  as  we  by  proximate 
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•uooe&sion),  neverthelaM  does  not  teem  to  have  perceived  the 
proceasei  by  which  resemblance  and  eontmt  mav  be  re- 
solved into  this  principle,  and  Airthermore  treats  the  topic 
under  the  threefold  aivision  of  resemblance,  contrast,  and 
contiguity  in  place  or  time,  all  which  he  inconsistently  calls 
primary  principles.  {Lect,  34  foil.)  Mr.  Mill  has  two 
Vrineiples,  subaivisions  (and  perhaps  unnecessary  subdivi- 
sions) of  the  one  principle,  as  it  is  represented  by  Hume  and 
Brown,  contifputy ;  he  calls  them  tne  '  synchronous  order/ 
which,  he  says,  answers  to  contiguity  in  place,  and  the '  suc- 
cessive order,'  which,  he  says,  answers  to  contiguity  in  time. 
{Analy$i9  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  53.)  He  observes 
rightly,  that  the  principles  of  causation,  resemblance,  and 
conirasC  may  be  resolved  into  previous  nroximate  succes- 
sion; thougn  he  does  not  go  through  tne  analyses,  and 
indeed  the  few  hints  which  he  gives  of  what  he  aeems  the 
necessary  processes  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  unaer- 
stand  them. 

The  mode  of  resolving  causation  is  obvious ;  causation 
indeed  is  but  a  name  for  previous  proximate  succession, 
under  particular  circumstances.  Let  us  briefly  explain 
(Mr.  Mill  not  having  done  it)  the  modes  of  resolving  resem- 
blance  and  contrast  into  the  same  principle ;  taking,  which 
is  ihe  most  convenient  method  in  such  cases,  a  particular 
instance  of  each. 

The  sight  of  a  man.  A,  calls  up  the  idea  of  another  man, 
B,  who  resembles  him.  Some  or  the  sensations  and  ideas 
which  are  elements  of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  eight 
of  A^  have  been  before  present  to  the  mind  as  elements  of 
the  complex  feeling  called  the  sight  qf  H ;  and  these  sen- 
sat  io.^s  and  idea't  call  up  the  ideas  of  the  other  sensations 
and  the  other  ideas  which  go  to  make  up  the  complex 
feelinsr  called  the  sijfht  qf  B,  and  which  are  not  elements 
of  the  complex  feeUng  called  the  right  of  A;  for  with 
these  other  sensations  and  other  ideas  they  have  before 
existed  in  proximate  succession,  or  (as  we  may  say  for 
shortness)  nave  co-exinted.  Those  ideas,  thus  called  up, 
co-exist  (as  we  may  again  say  for  shortness)  with  the  ideas 
of  the  sensations,  and  with  the  ideas,  which,  belonging  both 
to  the  sight  of  A  and  the  sight  of  B,  called  them  up ;  and 
thus  the  idea  of  the  sight  of  B,  or  the  idea  of  B,  is  present 
to  the  mind. 

Again,  as  regards  contrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant  calls 
lip  the  idea  of  a  dwarf.  One  idea  that  is  an  element 
of  I  he  complex  feeling  called  the  idea  of  a  giant  is  the 
ith'i  of  tall ne<«».  which  idea  is  made  up  of  the  idea  of  height 
•r»d  thai  of  greatness.  The  idea  of  tall nesx,  and  therefore 
t).)t  of  U*:i^\iU  IS  a  vivid  idea,  or  (changing  the  phrase)  it  is 
sn  I'I'ra  on  »hir|i  tlio  mind  dwells,  or  which  very  fl^quently 
pr^^^-nt*  itv'lf  t/ithe  mind  when  a  giant  is  being  thought  of; 
ari'l  •f*  w\wn  a  dwarf  is  being  tliou^ht  of,  is  the  idea  of 
«hortr»4r»«,  which  ac(ttin  includes  the  idea  of  height,  a  vivid 
i/l<ri.  Now  the  idea  of  height  being  a  vivid  idea,  or  one 
w.„eh  rrrv  frmuontly  presents  itMlf  to  the  mind  when  a 
/tv«rf  14  thouKlit  of,  is  strongly  (and  strongly  by  reason  of 
u^  tr$0i*t*iti  proximaio  succuHKiun  of  the  two  ideas)  associ- 
•  vl  w.trj  th«;  i/U:a  of  a  dwarf,  as  it  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
•vv  jr'.y  »«v/«  ut4;'l  with  the  idea  of  a  giant  The  idea  of 
v^  |r.  '.t  iK^rfi  caiU  up  tlie  idea  of  height,  which  has  fre- 
*^^'.  ,j  itfAtrn  (as  we  may  say  for  shortness)  co-existed  with 
*'A,  .r^4*4  the  ((tant;  and  the  idea  of  height  thus  called 
i^v  ' .!.«  ;4p,  far  the  same  reason,  the  idea  of  the  dwarf. 

VV«  htt>e  dwelt  thus  at  lenp;th  on  the  psychological  law 
vf  »»«'>c.]ition,  and  its  primary  principle  of  previous  prox- 
is.A  «  ftucres<>ion,  because  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  key 
tv  '-iit  whole  psychological  theory  of  dreams.  This  law 
U'*'!^  folly  eomprehenaed  at  the  outset,  so  much  of  the 
rfmaiader  of  our  task  as  consists  in  the  exemplification  of 
it>  mode  of  operation  is  made  straightforward  and  easy. 

We  arrive  at  the  law  of  association,  as  determining  waking 
trains  of  ideas,  by  the  processes  of  observation  and  of  in- 
duction.   We  may  either  extend  the  law»  thus  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  waking  trains  of  ideas,  to  the  case  of  dreams, 
knowing  independently  that  these  are  made  up  of  ideas, 
8'  d  are  therefore  not  different  in  kind  from  waking  trains; 
cr  a^ritn  we  may  arrive  at  the  law,  in  the  case  of  dreams 
K« :  :l.  a^ely.  by  the  same  processes  of  observation  and  induc- 
1 .  A\     The  fs>rmer  mode  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  latter ;  and 
lu  'i.e  wav  of  this  latter  there  are  many  difficulties,  arising 
o*i  of  ihe  nature  of  the  case,  which  cb  not  exist  as  regards 
rr.  By  the  former  mode,  therefore,  which  is  the  easier, 
b  i%  at  the  same  time  logically  correct,  we  come 
iK;uftioa  that,  in  dreams,  one  idea  is  followed  by 


another  idea,  when  either  the  seniation  of  which  the  fir-*   s 
the  copy  has,  at  a  previous  time  or  timeti  been  fbllowed  \.\ 
the  sensation  of  which  Uie  second  ia  the  copy,  or  when  i  • 
of  the  ideas  has  followed  or  been  followed  by  (aa  the  cu" 
may  be)  the  sensation  of  which  the  other  is  the  rop> .  • 
again  when  the  ideaa  themselves  have  been,  at  a  prevr  .. 
time  or  times,  present  to  the  mind  in  proximate  succex<%.  -. 
and  that  this  nappena  the  more  sumy,  or  (chmngini;  t.  c 
phrase)  the  association  between  the  two  ideaa  is  the  m<  .-r 
strong,  in  proportion  as  the  previous  proxinute  succc^^t   . 
has  been  more  recent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  ni«  n- 
Arequent.    Of  the  law  thus  modified  by  the  circum&uru  •  - 
of  recency  and  firequency,  eaueaiion,  reiemblanee,  and  ^  .-. 
trast,  are  names  fi>r  classes  of  instances ;  and  in  dnnrov  .• 
in  waking  trains,  the  idea  of  what  is  called  a  cause  is  ^*>n'> 
rally  followed  by  the  idea  of  what  ia  called  its  effect ;   ::.- 
idea  of  an  object  which  resembles  another  object  is  c^mk  - 
rally  followed  by  the  idea  of  the  object  which  it  reseiub.  > 
and  the  idea  of  an  object  which  is  said  to  be  oontiasted  v   .. 
another  object  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  object  i«.:.. 
which  it  is  said  to  be  contrasted.    We  wul  now  e\emf>'.i!v. 
with  somewhat  more  particularity,  the  operation  of  thi»  Ij  . 
of  association  jn  dreams. 

1.  The  classes  of  associations  which  make  up  the  erera 
part  of  our  mental  history  when  we  are  awake,  tho^  c  r  • 
corned  in  naming,  in  classification  and  abatraotion.  in  nn- 
mory,  in  belief,  in  reasoning  (whether  to  oursehes  or  l>> 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing),  in  imagination,  in  des:ro^ 
and  aversions,  in  affections,  occur  likewite  during  sW*  ;>. 
and  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  our  mental  hi»ior>  t.« 
sleep,  that  is,  of  our  dreams.  It  will  not  be  necessan  i » 
give  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  each  of  these  cla»c« 
associations,  as  every  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  droaRi*  1 
must  be  conscious  of  having  had  these  several  ftt;iU'^  i 
mind  during  his  dreams,  ^d  further,  the  giving  of  tt.v 
instances  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  the  instances  cnven  .' 
the  several  states  of  mind  were  analysed,  and  the  aasocunu..^ 
forming  these  several  states  of  mind  set  forth  in  the  parti.  . 
lar  instances  given ;  but  this,  even  were  it  relevant  to  cr 
present  purpose,  would  carry  us  to  an  unreasonable  len^-  u 
Referring  tne  reader  then  to  Mr.  Mill's  masterly  work, 
titled  the  *  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,'  in  which  the  v< 
ing  of  the  law  of  association  is  thoroughly  developed.  «. 
shall  content  ourselves  with  some  striking  instance^  vt 
^reasoning  and  imi^ination,  and  with  an  exemplificaii  n 
belief,  of  that  kind  which  is  most  important  for  the  i^i, 
comprehension  of  dreams. 

We  not  only  converse,  in  dreams,  with  the  persons  «!.  m 
we  believe  to  be  present,  speaking  to  them,  and  again  a:  r 
buting  to  them  connected  words  which  we  believe  that  i.  - 
speak  to  us,  but  we  frequently  go  so  fiir  as  to  make  a  spt    .. 
or  written  dissertation,  which,  as  remembered  when  - 
have  awoke,  is  not  only  coherent,  but  ofWn  (owuu  • 
psychological  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of  sic*.- 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  arranged  than  it  would   ^ 
been  had  we  been  awake,  and  luul  we  actually  spoken  . '  - 
speech  or  written  the  dissertation.     CondUlae  ts  sa;*!  : 
have  often  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  his  dreama  tva^  r- 
ings  on  which  he  had  been  employed  durins  the  dai.  a.  . 
which  he  had  not  completely  worked  out  wEen  be  rci..   . 
to  bed.    (Cabanis,  R<^porte  du  Phyriqijue  et  du  Mora*  i 
THomme^  iL  p.  395.)     Cabanis  says,  in  the  same  p  j  . 
of  Franklin: — *  I  knew  a  very  wise  and  enlightened  rc. 
who  believed  he  had  often  been  instructed  in  his  drv  -..> 
concerning  the  issue  of  events  which  at  the  time  orcu: . 
his  mind.      His  strong  head,  and  his  freedom,  in  evf- 
other  respect,  from  prejudice,  had  not  been  able  to  guard  h  \z 
against  a  superstition  in  respect  of  these  inward  warT»i.:<> 
He  observed  not  that  his  profound  skill  and  rare  saga     • 
continued  to  direct  the  action  of  his  brain  during  aleep  - 
The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Coleridge  oomix-^" 
the  fragment  called  *  Kubla  Khan'  have  beendescnb«d  \ . 
himself  as  the  following,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  vl.- 
credit  his  statement.*  ^He  had  taken  an  anodyne   wl.  -. 
had  been  prescribed  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  alight  w-  - 
position,  and  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  while  he  was  rvadin.:  :. 
Purcharfs  Pilgrimage  of  a  palace  built  by  Khan  Kubla  .  . 
remained  asleep  for  about  tnree  hours,  during  whiclu  a»  ^- 
himself  tells  us, '  he  could  not  have  eompoeadleea  tfc^t^  fr.  w 

•  ThbMcoant  wm  ridicaled  in  th«  •  EdlalMiiili  Rcrtrv*  tyriK  «tu  ■«    - 
In  one  ofa  MriM  of  utielM  oa  Mr.  Col«id«o.  eooerrUsf  Um  intii  oai  t  •  • 


or  which  Iho  worW  hu  mnt  wy  uMoiuvoaiUy  cxpiMwd  lu  i 
uguBcBtauooadoMdla  aapportor  UwifrkwoetdcnAlor  Jlr.  Co^^ 
•uttMBt  wa  OQMUar  eortilvw  Jaiilfid  ta  rMsiali^  Mr  «ra  Iktth  thtt»^ 
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two  to  three  hundred  lines ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called 
composition  in  wbieh  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as 
things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent  ex- 
pressions, without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort' 
On  awaking  he  instantly  sat  down  to  commit  his  poem  to 
paper.  After  having  written  sp  manv  lines  as  were  after- 
wards published,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  person  on  busi- 
ness ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  task  the  poem  had  va- 
nished ftom  his  memory.    The  fragment  begins  thus : — 

'  In  Xanndu  d\A  Kubla  Khau 
A  stately  pleasare-domedrcivo: 
Where  Alph.  ihp  Mcrrd  river,  ran 
Tiiruugh  carerns  measnrelea*  to  man 
Dovn  to  a  sooleu  sea.* 

The  poem  proceeds  as  one  stream  of  melody ;  and  the  dic- 
tion is  throughout  beautifully  appropriate  and  condensed. 
{Poetical  Works,  i.  p.  266.) — ^There  are  many  trite  instances, 
^vhioli  we  shall  only  thus  generally  allude  to,  of  writing  per- 
formed during  sleep,  under  the  particular  circumstances 
which  constitute  somnambuh'sm.  These  particular  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  observed,  affect  the  body  only,  and  in  no- 
wise affect  the  mind  or  its  operations. 

Our  belief  in  the  presence  of  external  objects  not  pre- 
sent is  one  of  the  most  curious  and,  from  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence,  together  with  its  curiousness,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams. 
This  belief  is  a  complicated  case  of  association.  When  we 
are  awake,  and,  having  sensations  of  sight  from  a  present 
object,  believe  that  the  object  is  present,  we  have,  first, 
the  sensations  of  sight  which  the  object  excites,  then  the 
ideas  of  distance  and  extension  and  figure,  which  are  closely 
a-snciated  with  these  sensations :  again,  the  ideas  of  all  the 
other  sensations  which  the  object  has  at  other  times  and  in 
other  circumstances  excited  (those  of  resistance,  smell,  sound, 
&c.),  and  of  oxirselves  as  having  these  sensations:  and,  lastly, 
the  idea  of  a  cause  of  all  those  sensations,  whether  present 
or  past,  whether  those  which  are  themselves,  or  those  of 
vhich  only  tbie  ideas  or  copies  are  present  to  the  mind.  All 
those  ideas,  inseparably  associateci  with  the  sensations  of 
sight  of  whicfc  we  are  conscious,  make  up  the  complex  state 
of  mind  called  belief  in  the  presence  qf  external  objects,  or 
Mirf  in  the'  existence  tf  external  objects  wesenU  The 
Mine  ideas,  iiraseparably  associated  with  the  ideas  of  the  sen- 
sations of  sight  which  were  themselves  present  in  the  for- 
mer case,  CO  nstitute  another  complex  state,  which  is  also  a 
state  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  external  objects,  but 
which,  haviiBg  ideas  of  the  sensations  of  sight  instead  of 
the  sensations  themselves,  is  thus  distinguished  from  the 
former  state,  cmd  which  may  be  called  belief  in  the  existence 
of  external  odfects  not  present.  This  last  state  of  mind  is  the 
one  which  occurs  during  sleep,  appearing  to  be  the  former 
one.  Why  it  so  appears  we  shall  explain  presently.  At 
present  we  have  had  to  do  only  with  what  it  actually  is,  and 
with  the  associations  which  it  comprehends. 

3.  It  is  said  that  a  man's  character  and  pursuits  influence 
bis  dreams.  Now  we  mean  by  the  phrase  •  a  roan's  charac- 
ter,* nothing  more  than  certain  classes  of  associations  which 
occur  to  him  most  frequently ;  and  his  'pursuits'  again,  viewed 
subjectively  or  in  respectof  himself  pursuing,  may  be  para- 
phrased in  the  same  way.  When  we  say  then  that  a  man's 
character  and  pursuits  influence  his  dreams,  it  is  only  a  way 
of  saying  that  those  associations  which  most  fluently 
occur  when  he  is  awake  will  also  occur  most  frequently, 
ceteris  pctribus,  when  he  is  asleep.  This  circumstance, 
therefore,  observed  in  dreams,  exemplifies  the  manner  in 
which  frequency  strengthens  association.  It  would  be 
but  a  waste  of  words  to  bring  particular  instances  in  support 
of  the  general  remark ;  and  indeed  it  will  be  incidentally 
exemplified  in  some  of  the  illustrations  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently adduce  of  the  influence  of  sensations  on  dreams. 

3.  Dreams  turn  upon  subjects  which  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  recently,  rather  than  those  which  have  been 
present  to  it  at  a  greater  distance  of  time.  In  other  words, 
the  most  recent  asisociations  will  recur,  eateris  paribus,  the 
most  frequently  in  our  dreams.  As  under  the  last  head, 
the  eforc,  was  exemplified  the  influence  of  firequency  on  asse- 
ts lai  ion,  so  under  the  present  is  that  of  recency  exempUfied ; 
and  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this 
than  upon  the  last  topic. 

4.  We  shall  enter  at  rather  greater  length  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sensations  occasionally  felt  in  sleep  modify 
dreams  through  association.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  occasions  occurrence  of  these  sensations.  They  are 
Uiemselvea  very  uiiimportant  part*  of  dreamy  even  when 


they  occur;  but  they  call  up  vivid  and  interesting  trains  of 
ideas,  the  connexion  between  which  and  the  sensations  it  is 
amusing  to  trace.  We  shall  take  the  different  kinds  of  sen- 
sations separately. 

a.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  sight  is  the  least  exeitable 
during  sleep.  But  a  strong  light  brought  before  the  eyes 
of  a  person  sleeping  generaUy  ^ecta  the  nerves  concerned 
in  the  sensation  of  sight ;  a  sensation  of  a  light  is  generally 
felt ;  and  whilst  its  ultimate  effect  is  almost  always  to 
awaken  the  sleeper,  a  train  of  ideas  associated  with  the  sen- 
sation of  a  light  is  first  called  up,  and  passes  before  the 
mind  in  the  interval  between  the  sensation  and  waking.  The 
sleeper  probablv  awakes  from  a  dream  of  some  conflagration, 
whether  one  which  has  actually  taken  place  (for  instance, 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  or  any  other  which  may  have 
been  impressed  on  his  mind),  or  else  a  conflagration  of 
some  house  well  known  to  him,  perhaps  even  his  own. 

b.  The  least  excitable  of  the  senses,  after  sight,  is  taster 
And  even  so  far  as  it  is  excitable,  'the  circumstances  under 
which  we  sleep  are  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the 
possibility  of  its  being  brought  into  action.  When,  however^ 
from  ill-health,  or  in  consequence  of  something  which  we 
have  ate  shortly  before  going  to  bed,  there  is  (in  the  vulgar 

Shrase)  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  this  may  have  its  effect  on 
reams.  *  A  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,'  says  Mr.  Macnisb» 
the  author  of  a  book  called  the  *  Philosophy  of  Sleep,'  which* 
however,  is  not  exactly  the  book  of  a  philosopher,  'pre- 
sents us  with  everything  bitter  and  nauseous  in  the  vege- 
table world ;  a  mercurial  course  perhaps  with  the  mines  of 
Spain,  from  whence  that  mineral  is  obtained.'    (p.  69.) 

c.  Smell  comes  next  of  the  senses,  in  respect  of  defect  of 
excitability  during  sleep.  The  circumstances  under  which 
we  sleep  are  again  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the 
action  of  this  sense ;  and  it  is  diflicult,  while  it  is  by  no 
means  important,  to  select  an  apposite  instance  of  its  ope- 
ration in  modifying  dreams. 

d.  We  come  next  to  the  sense  of  hearing.     'The  sound 
of  a  flute  in  the  neighbourhood,'  says  Mr.  Macnish,  '  may 
invoke  a  thousand  beautiful  and  delightful  associations. 
The  air  is  perhaps  filled  with  the  tones  of  harps,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  music ;  nay  the  performers  themselves 
are  visible ;  and  while  tho  cause  of  this  strange  scene  is 
one  trinal  instrument,  he  may  be  regaled  with  a  rich  and 
melodious  concert.'    (p.  61.) — A  loud  noise  taking  place 
near  the  sleeper,  heard  by  him,  and  eventually  awaking 
him,  calls  up  ideas  of  various  loud  noises,  and  these  again 
various  other  ideas  associated  with   them.    The  follow- 
ing curious  instance,  which  exemplifies  the  tendency  of 
ideas  that  have  been  most  frequently  and  most  recently 
present  to  the  mind  to  recur  in  dreams,  is  taken  flrom 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.     At 
a  time  when   the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  all  in 
constant  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  and  every  preparation 
had  been  made  for  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  it  was  further 
arranged  that  the  first  notice  thereof  should  be  given  by  a 
gun  mm  the  castle.  '  A  gentleman,*  says  Dr.  Abercrombie^ 
'  who  had  been  a  most  zealous  volunteer,  was  in  bed  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  dreamt 
of  hearing  the  signal  gun.    He  was  immediately  at  the 
castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for  displaying  the  signals^ 
and  saw  and  heard  a  great  bustle  over  the  town,  from  troope 
and  artillery  assembling.    At  this  time  he  was  roused  by 
his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a  fright,  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
dream,  connected  with  much  noise  and  the  landing  of  an 
enemy,  and  concluding  with  the  death  of  a  particular  friend 
of  her  husband,  who  had  served  with  him  as  a  volunteer 
during  the  late  war.    The  origin  of  this  remarkable  con- 
currence was  ascertained,  in  the  morning,  to  be  the  noise 
produced  in  the  room  above  by  the  &U  of  a  pair  of  tongs* 
which  had  been  left  in  some  very  awkward  position,  in  sup- 
port of  a  clothes-screen.'  (p.  277.) — Again,  whispering  in  a 
person's  ear  when  he  is  asleep  is  found  sometimes  to  modify 
his  dreams  very  considerably.    Some  persons,  it  is  true,  are 
instantly  awaked  thereby ;  others,  who  sleep  on,  are  not 
conscious  when  they  awake  of  having  had  dreams  akin  to 
the  subjectR  on  which  the  whisperer  has  discoursed;  while 
others  again  may  have  their  dreams  modified  at  one  time 
by  the  whispering,  and  not  at  another,  according  as  the 
deep  is  more  or  less  deep.    But  instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  susceptible  alwa^^s,  and,  to  a  pecmiar  degree,  of  the 
mfluenoe  of  uiis  whispering  in  the  ear  on  their  dreams.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  officer  in  the 
expedition  to  X^uisburg  in  1758,  on  whom  his  companions 
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jii  anns,  knowing  hia  susoeptibility,  uwd  constantly  to  | 
amuse  themselves  by  practising  the  whispering.  'They 
could  produce  in  him  any  kind  of  dream  bv  whispering  into 
hi^  ear,  e-pecially  if  this  was  done  by  a  friend  wilh  whose 
voice  he  was  familiar.  At  one  time  they  conducted  him 
through  the  whole  progress  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a 
duel ;  and  when  the  parties  were  supposed  to  bo  met,  a 
pistol  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  fired,  and  was  awa- 
kened by  the  report.  On  another  occasion,  they  found  him 
asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or  bunker  in  the  cabin,  when 
they  made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  save  himself  by  swimming.  He  immediately 
imitated  all  the  motions  of  swimmim;.  They  then  told  him 
that  a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and  entreated  him  to  dive 
for  his  life.  He  instantly  did  so,  with  such  force  as  to  throw 
himself  entirely  from  the  locker  upon  the  cabin  floor,  by 
which  he  was  much  bruised,  and  awakened  of  course.  After 
the  landing  of  the  army  at  Louisburg,  his  friends  found 
him  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently  much  annoyed 
by  the  cannonading.  They  then  made  him  believe  that  he 
was  engaged,  when  be  expressed  great  fear,  and  showed 
an  evident  disposition  to  run  away.  A<:cainst  this  they  re- 
monstrated, but  at  the  same  time  increased  his  fears  by 
imitating  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying ;  and 
when  he  asked,  as  he  often  did,  who  was  down,  they  named 
his  particular  fricaU.  At  last  they  told  him  that  the  man 
next  himself  in  ilio  line  had  fallen,  when  he  instantly 
gprunff  from  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  roused 
from  nis  danger  and  his  dream  together  by  falling  over  the 
tent-ropes.*     (p.  278.) 

tf.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  touch  is  the  most  ex- 
citable during  sleep  In  continually  changing,  as  we 
do,  our  position  during  sleep,  we  are  influenced  by  tac- 
tile sensations  of  which  tlie  bed  and  the  bed-clothes  are 
the  causes.  We  are  most  easily  awaked  by  being  touched, 
tile  slightest  tickling  in  the  nose  or  the  sole  of  the  foot 
being  suflBcient  for  the  purpose.  And  as  regards  the  opera- 
tion of  sensations  of  touch  in  modifying  dreams,  let  it  suffice 
to  observe  generally,  that  those  by  which  we  are  awaked  may 
call  up,  in  the  interval  between  the  touch  and  the  waking, 
ideas  of  various  causes  of  touch  which  will  be  pleasurable 
or  painful  ideas  according  to  other  circumstances. 

/  Sensations  of  bodily  pain,  or  of  disorganization  (as 
they  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  been  the  first 
to  treat  of  the  m under  a  separate  head),  including  the  sen- 
sations of  beat  and  cold,  frequently  occur  to  modify  dreams. 
Hobbes  has  enunciated  this  mooifying  circumstance  with 
distinctness,  interweaving  however  a  somatological  hjrpo- 
thesis  for  its  explanation  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  cor- 
rect ;  but  this  hypothesis  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  fact.  '  And  seeing  dreams  are  caused  by 
the  distemper  of  some  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  body, 
divers  distempers  must  needs  cause  different  dreams ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  lying  c^jld  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and 
Taiseth  the  thought  and  image  of  some  fearful  object  (.the 
motion  from  the  brain  to  the  inner  partSt  and  from  the 
inner  parts  to  the  brain  being  reciprorcU) ;  and  that  as 
anger  causeth  heat  in  some  parts  of  the  body  when  we  are 
awake ;  bo  when  we  sleep,  tne  over-heating  of  the  same 
parts  causeth  anger,  and  raiseth  up  in  the  brain  the  imagi- 
nation of  an  enemy.*  (Leriuthun,  i.  2.) — Dr.  Abercrombie 
furnishes  us  with  the  follo^^inc;  instance  of  a  dream  caused 
by  cold.  Dr.  Grei^ory,  who  had  recently  been  reading  an 
account  of  Hudson's  Bay,  dreamt  one  night  that  he  spent 
a  winter  in  tliat  part  of  the  world,  and  suffered  intensely 
from  frost ;  and  upon  awakiuL'  he  found  that  he  had  thrown 
off  his  bed-clothes  during  sleep  (p.  276).  Heat  arising 
from  an  accumulation  of  bed-clothes  will  lead  to  a  dream 
of  an  opposite  character,  the  particular  ideas  associated 
with  the  sensation  of  heat  which  come  in  to  make  up  the 
scenes  being  dependent,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
dream,  on  pai'ticular  circumstances. — The  same  Dr.  Gregory 
having  applied  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  one  nit^ht 
in  consequence  of  indisposititm,  dreamt  that  he  was 
walking  up  Mount  iEma,  and  felt  the  fi^ound  under  liim 
Warm.  Dr.  Reid,  having  one  night  a  blibter  applied  to  his 
head,  dreamed  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
(Abercrombie,  id. ;  Stewart*s  Philosophy  qf  the  Hutnan 
Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  335.)  Tlio  writer  of  this  article,  when  suf- 
fering once  from  acute  pains  in  the  back  during  a  rheumatic 
fever,  dieamt  that  he  was  pursued  by  enemies,  who  were 
ibooting  arrows  at  him,  and  whose  e\  ery  arrow  told. 

f.  Sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal,  sometimes  pleasur- 


able and  lometimes  painful,  have  a  very  t]iiT>ortant  inflaen* « 
on  dreams.  These  sensations  indeed  influence  very  o^.. 
siderably  our  waking  trains  of  ideas;  and  much  more.  i.«. 
asmuch  as  in  sleep  there  are  no  external  objects  to  ciI.  % 
away  from  the  ideas  which  these  sensations  call  up,  du  ti.  v 
influence  our  sleeping  trains.  When  the  digestion  is  ^  »  ^ 
and  we  have  ate  nothing  which  weighs  upon  or  di^u.'  «  ^ 
with  the  stomach,  our  dreams  are,  generally  sjvaL.  •  j,. 
pleasurable.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suffer  from  . 
digestion,  which,  in  respect  of  the  effect,  is  but  a  nann;  ' : 
an  aggregate  of  painful  sensations  in  the  ahroentar)  vt'  *.., 
we  are  afiicted  with  dreams  of  the  most  painful  char.^'  :•  r 
The  exhilarating  effects  of  opium  and  of  intcixi*-.*'  ^' 
draughts,  which  effects  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  •<- 
sations  in  the  alimentary  canal,  arc  aUo  discern il»!r  :•, 
dreams.  And  in  connexion  with  this  topic,  we  may  ai'  Iv 
to  the  dreams  caused  by  the  uneai>y  sensations  att<  ii«l  : 
on  obstructed  respiration,  which,  sometimes  caused  h\  u  « 
sometimes  combined  with  indigestion,  constitute  the  u-  -* 
dreadful  evils  to  which  in  sleep  we  are  subject,  and  \»i«..  . 
are  known  to  all  under  the  name  of  ni;^litmare. 

We  have  thus  explained  the  law  of  association  v!.;  h 
determines  the  formation  of  dreatps,  and  have  exemp!.:*'  1 
its  operation.  Thus  far,  it  will  be  obser\cd,  we  Ir*- 
spoken  of  dreams  only  in  their  generic  character  of  tn.  ^ 
of  ideas;  or,  at  least,  any  reference  >vliich  we  h...^ 
made  to  the  specific  circumstances  which  diNii/::.  .-ii 
them  from  trains  of  ideas  in  the  waking  state  ha>  In  <  :. 
incidental.  It  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  p^\  i  t  >- 
logical  theory  of  dreams,  to  state  and  explain  \\\*-  >■  r- 
cumstances  distinguishing  dreams,  as  trains  o(  rl  «« 
during  sleep,  from  trains  of  ideas  as  they  generally  t><  •  .r 
in  the  waking  state.  W^e  say  as  they  generally  tx . ..  , 
because  in  the  waking  state  there  are  trains  of  ideas,  w  ii 
occur  under  peculiar  circumstances,  rcsemblins^  dteuui^.  a.  . 
differing  from  the  generality  of  trains  of  ideas  in  the  wu».  *  j 
state  in  those  very  points  by  means  of  which  dreamy  »  . 
the  generality  of  waking  trains,  are  to  be  distingu:^..' •! 
from  one  another.  The  trains  of  ideas  which  in  the  w.ik  ^* 
state  occur  thus  under  peculiar  circumstances  are  thoM'  tw  •  <. 
reveriest  or,  noore  expressively,  waking  dreamt;  and  a^.i.  . 
those  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind  during  del.r  .' 

1.  Ideas  which  occur  in  dreams  are  believed  to  b*-  s<  . 
sations ;  scenes  fashioned  by  the  fancy  are  belie\ed  i     «■ 
real.    What  has  been  already  said,  when  we  were  re^o.-...^' 
this  belief  in  the  presence  of  external  objects  not  prt*. ..: 
into  its  component   elements,  in  order  to  exempLlv  ::  i 
operation  of  the  law  of  association  in  dreams,  has  exp-     •  i 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.    When  we  are  jv.».* 
we  are  conscious  continually  of  two  different  states  uf  i^    .. 
belief  in  the  existence  oi  external  objects  present,  .    : 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  not   pte^.t 
These  two  states  of  mind  differ  only  in  this  point,  that  . 
former  comprehends  certain  sensations  of  sight,  w  hi.r 
latter,  in  tlie  place  of  the  sensations  themselve:^,  h<.<«     . 
the  ideas  of  the  sensations.      Now,  when  we  are  u>» 
ideas  are  compared  with  sensations,  the  belief  in  the  ( \  >: 
ence  of  external  objects  not  present  with  the  belief  ir.  t 
existence  of  external  objects  present ;  and  ideas  are  x.^:. 
be  less  vivid  than  sensations,  the  former  belief  than 
latter  belief    Thus,  and  thus  alone,  are  these  stau-»  .. 
mind  respectively  distingtiisbed  from  each  other  whc  ;  *  * 
arc  awake ;   but  when  we  are  asleep  we  have  no  sen^i    . 
with  which  to  compare  our  ideas,  and  no  external  «•  ,•    • 
])resent,  with  the  belief  in  whose  presence  we  can  c  ni . 
the  belief  in  their  existence  when  they  are  not   pT«.  -«    * 
Ideas  therefore,  no  longer  viewed  relatively,  take  the  \  •    • 
of  sensations;  they  are  the  most  vivid  representations  >r 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  qualities  of  r\!-  .m 
objects ;  and,  being  the  most  vivid,  are  believed  to  be  ^' 
sations.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  belief  in  the  ex.*'- 
of  external  objects  not  present  takes  the  place  al5o  r^t  *  • 
belief  in   the  existence  of  external    objects   present. 
(chann:ing  the  phrase)  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  e\  i  - 
objects.    It  may  also  be,  that  ideas  when  we  are  afrlecp    - 
from  bodily  causes  which  we  cannot  traee^  actuall]k  r-    • 
Wvid  than  are  the  same  ideas  when  we  are  awake :  if 
be  so,  which  we  cannot  positively  say,  but  which  is  |wob^  i 
it  will  combine  with  tne  previous  consideration  to  ex* . 
the  above>mentioned  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Hartley  wrote  upon  this  point  with  grent  caur^     « 
and  the  onlv  fault  in  the  following  extract  is  the  intr  - 
of  a  material  hypothesis  at  the  end  of  it    '  Thescepes  v:.*  • 
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present  themselves  are  taken  to  be  real.  Now  tliis  hap- 
pens, first,  because  we  have  no  other  reality  to  oppose  to  the 
ideas  which  offer  themselves,  whereas  in  the  common 
fictions  of  the  fancy,  while  we  are  awake,  there  is  always  a 
set  of  real  external  objects  striking  some  of  our  senses,  and 
precluding  a  like  mistake  there,  or  if  we  become  quite 
inat  fen  live  to  external  objects,  the  reverie  does  so  (ar  put 
on  the  nature  of  a  dream  as  to  appear  a  reafily ;  secondly, 
the  trains  of  visible  ideas  which  occur  in  dreams  are  far 
more  vivid  than  common  visible  ideas,  and  therefore  may 
the  more  easily  be  taken  for  actual  impressions.  For  what 
reasons  ihef^e  ideas  should  be  so  much  more  vivid,  I  cannot 
p.esume  to  say.  I  guess  that  the  exclusion  of  real  impres- 
iunu  has  some  share,  and  the  increased  heat  qf  the  brain 
nniy  have  some  likewise.  The  fact  is  most  observable  in 
the  first  approaches  of  sleep,  all  the  visible  ideas  beginning 
then  to  be  more  than  usually  glaring.'  {Observations  on 
Man,  vol.  i.  p.  398,  ed.  1810.) 

Thus  it  is  that  we  never  dream  of  a  past  event  as  a  past 
event.  Any  historical  event  of  which  we  dream  is  believed 
to  be  taking  place  before  our  eyes,  and  any  historical  indi- 
vidual to  be  our  companion.  Another  singular  consequence 
i^  observable  in  the  case  of  dreams  produced  by  sensations 
of  bodily  pain.  The  sensation  of  the  pain  may  call  up,  as 
Will  as  kindred  ideas  of  pain  and  its  causes,  an  idea  of  that 
^vhich  will  remove  the  pain,  which,  when  we  are  awake, 
nuiht  often  follow  the  sensation  of  pain;  and  this  idea  will 
l\'  taken  fur  the  actual  presence  of  that  which  is  fitted  to 
rtlieve  us.  When,  for  instance,  we  hunger  or  thirst  in 
sloep,  these  uneasy  sensations  call  up  respectively  the  ideas 
of  fijud  or  drink;  we  believe  that  we  have  food  or  drink  in 
uur  possession,  but  (the  hunger  or  thirst  of  course  continuing) 
we  go  on  to  dream  of  some  occurrence  which  prevents 
the  sa;i.> faction  of  our  appetites;  or  perhaps  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  taste  of  the  foofl  or  drink,  and  believe  that  we 
huve  the  sensation  of  tasting,  but  yet  the  hunger  or  thirst 
is  not  allayed.  Immediately  some  other  viand  or  beverage 
presents  itself  to  us;  again  are  we  debarred  from  the 
ctijuyment,  or  again  do  we  taste  and  profit  not ;  and  thus 
docs  the  dre&m  proceed  until  we  awake. 
The  incongruity  of  dreams,  or  (in  other  words)  the  grouping 
of  objects  in  our  dreams  which  could  not  exist  together  in 
reality,  results  immediately  from  this  mistaking  6f  ideas  for 
sensations.  There  is  no  more  incongruity  in  the  collocation 
of  our  ideas  tliemselvcs  during  sleep,  than  in  that  of  our  ideas 
in  the  waking  state.  In  both  states  they  follow  one  another 
according  to  the  same  law.  But  when  we  have  ideas  of 
objects  during  sleep,  we  believe  that  the  objects  are  them- 
selves present ;  and  though  the  collocation  of  the  ideas  is 
natural,  and  such  as  would  excite  no  surprise  in  the  wakin? 
2»tate,  the  collocation  of  the  objects  is  strange,  and  would 
then  also  excite  surprise.  Dreams,  though  only  trains  of 
ideas,  are  believed  at  the  time  (as  has  been  explained)  to  be 
successions  of  objects ;  and  when  afterwards  remembered  as 
such,  they  seem  strange  and  incongruous.  Dryden's  poetical 
description  and  instance  may  here  relieve  the  weariness  of 
our  own  prose  :— 

•  Drraiat  an  the  tnterladM  wliich  fkney  makei : 
When  monarch  rvaaon  aleepa.  thii  mimic  wuket, 
Compouods  a  medley  of  di«juinted  UiinKS, 
A  court  of  coblen  or  a  mob  <^  kings.' 

2.  There  bem?  no  sensations  in  sleep,  as  in  the  waking 
state,  to  break  off  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  the  associations 
which  have  been  at  any  previous  time  or  times  formed  be- 
tween these  ideas  have  more  uninterrupted  play  when  we  are 
ft»leep  than  when  we  are  awake.  "When  we  are  awake,  one 
Klea  calls  up  another,  this  perhaps  a  third,  and  thus  a  train  of 
ideas  is  commenced,  when  of  a  sudden  we  see  some  object ; 
tlie  sensation  then  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  (in  the 
common  phrase)  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  train 
of  ideas.  When  we  are  asleep  this  cannot  happen ;  and  an 
association  between  any  two  ideas  has  to  give  way  only 
to  a  stronger  association  between  one  of  them  and  a  tliird. 

The  greater  coherency,  than  if  they  were  made  by  us  when 
awake,  of  speeches  or  essays  which  we  believe  in  our 
dreums  that  we  speak  or  write,  has  been  already  noticed. 

Tims  it  is  that  we  often  go  through  a  repetition  in 
^ur  dreams  with  considerably  greater  ease  than  we  can 
do  It  when  awake.  For  the  same  reason  again,  ideas 
occur  to  us  in  our  dreams  of  which  we  have  not  for  a 
very  long  time  been  conscious  when  awake,  and  which  we 
have  been  perhaps  unable,  when  anxious  to  do  so,  to  call 
up  I  and  traiiui  of  ideas  aie  gone  through,  which  we  have 


I  perhaps  wished  to  complete,  when  awake,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  masmuch  as  the  associations  between  the  several  pairs  oi 
ideas  in  the  trains  are  too  faint  to  bear  up  against  the  con*, 
tinual  interruptions  of  sensations.  These  ideas  and  trains 
of  ideas  occurring  in  dreams,  which  we  are  unable  to  call 
up  when  we  are  awake,  are  said  to  have  been  forgotten. 
I)r.  Abercrombie  gives  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who, 
having  been  something  of  a  Greek  scholar  in  his  youth, 
had  afterwards  so  entirely  forgotten  the  language  that  he 
could  not  even  read  the  words,  but  who  often  dreamt  of 
reading  Greek  works  which  he  had  used  at  college,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  understand  them.  (p.  284.)  Sir  Walter 
Scott  relates  a  very  extraordinary  dream  of  this  kind  in  his 
Notes  to  *The  Antiquary,'  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  to  which  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  same  revival  of  long-forgotten 
ideas  and  trains  of  ideas  takes  place  often  during  deliriimi, 
the  similarity  between  our  trains  in  which  state  and  our 
dreams  we  have  already  alluded  to.  A  very  singular  instance 
of  such  revival  during  delirium  is  related  by  Mr.  Cole 
ridge,  in  his  'Biographia  Literaria*  (vol.  i.  chap.  vi). 

To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  a  remark  generally  made 
concerning  dreams,  that  the  mind  exercises  no  control  over 
the  ideas  which  compose  them,  or  (as  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed) that  the  mind  does  not  exert  its  will  upon  them, 
as  it  does  upon  ideas  composing  trains  in  the  waking  state. 
The  mind  is  not  diverted  from  the  trains  of  ideas  which 
pass  before  it  by  the  occurrence  of  sensations;  thus  it  need 
not  desire,  as  it  continually  does  in  the  waking  state,  to 
have  the  ideas  composing  the  trains  rather  than  the  sensa- 
tions; and  thus  the  ideas  are  not  presented  to  it,  as  they 
continually  are  in  the  waking  state,  in  that  particular  com- 
bination which  is  called  desire  of  the  ideas,  or  willing  of 
the  ideas.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  full  extent  to  which  the 
remark  concerning  the  absence  of  will  (as  it  is  called)  over 
ideas  in  dreams  is  true ;  though,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  it  seems,  and  indeed  it  is  generally  intended, 
to  imply  much  more. 

When  we  are  awake,  we  are  said  to  will  bodily  actions, 
and  to  will  mental  actions  or  ideas.  Now,  when  we  are 
asleep,  we  will  bodily  actions  likewise ;  hut  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  body  is  affected  during  sleep,  the  actions 
do  not  follow  the  state  of  mind  called  wiU,  as  they  do 
\,\\en  we  are  awake.  We  will  to  run  from  an  enemy  who, 
we  believe,  is  pursuing  us,  but  we  cannot  run ;  the  muscles 
are  so  affected  in  sleep  that  their  action  does  not  follow  the 
state  of  mind  called  willt  as  it  does  when  we  are  awake. 
Every  one  who  has  dreamed  must  have  experienced  such 
a  dream  as  this,  and  must  remember  the  fear  which  follows 
it.  But  the  circumstance  that  the  action  does  not  follow 
by  no  means  affects  the  existence  of  the  state  of  mind 
called  will  during  dreams ;  and  in  sleep  therefore,  as  in  the 
waking  state,  we  will  bodily  actions.  Again,  as  regards 
mental  actions  or  ideas,  we  exert  our  will  over  these,  in  the 
waking  slate,  either  by  attending  to  them,  or  by  endeavouring 
to  recollect  them,  and  in  no  otner  way ;  and  every  one  who 
has  dreamed  must  be  conscious  of  attention  to  trains  of  ideas 
during  his  dreams,  and  of  endeavours  to  recollect  ideas. 
Thus  neither  as  regards  mental  actions  is  there  any  al»ence 
during  dreams  of  tne  state  of  mind  called  will. 

The  only  difference  in  respect  of  this  state  of  mind  be- 
tween dreams  and  waking  trains  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  in 
the  former  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  attention  to  the 
ideas  as  in  the  latter;  inasmuch  as  dreams  are  not  inter- 
rupted by  sensations,  as  are  trains  of  ideas  in  the  waking  state. 

3.  Our  measure  of  time  during  dreams  appears  not  to 
coincide  with  that  in  the  waking  state.  Having  fallen 
asleep  for  a  few  moments,  we  believe  that  we  go  thi-ough, 
before  we  awake,  a  series  of  events  which  would  occupy, 
did  they  really  happen,  days  or  months,  or  even  years.  And 
the  same  takes  place  often,  when  a  sensation  occurs  to 
awake  us,  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  having  of  the 
sensation  and  the  waking.  Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instance,  which  will  serve  us  asi  well  as  any  other 
for  illustration : — *  A  gentleman  dreamed  that  he  had  en 
listed  as  a  soldier,  joined  his  resriment,  deserted,  was  appre- 
hended, carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  at 
last  led  out  for  executiop.  After  all  the  usual  preparations, 
a  gun  was  fired :  he  awoke  with  the  report,  and  found  that 
a  noise  in  an  adjoining  room  had  both  produced  the  dream 
and  awaked  him.'  (p.  279.)  Again :  *  A  friend  of  mine.*  savs 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  '  dreamed  that  he  crossed  the  Atlantic^ 
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and  spent  a  fbrlnigbt  in  America.  In  embarking  on  his 
ietum»  he  fell  into  the  sea ;  and  having  awaked  w^th  the 
ft^ht»  discorered  that  he  had  not  been  asleep  above  ten 
minutes.' 

This  discrepancy  between  our  notions  of  time  when  we 
are  asleep  ana  when  we  are  awake  may  be  very  easily  ex* 
plained.  The  idea  of  time  is  only  an  idea  of  so  many  suc- 
cessions of  events,  or  of  ideas,  wnether  called  up  by  these 
•vents  or  otherwise.  On  looking  back  through  any  period 
of  our  mental  history,  if  we  remember  many  feelings  that 
have  succeeded  the  one  to  the  other,  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
long  time ;  if  few,  of  a  short  one.  Now  ideas  are  remem- 
bered in  proportion  as  they  are  interesting  or  vivid.  In  the 
waking  state  and  in  sleep  the  same  ideas  would  pass  before 
the  mind  during  the  same  time ;  but  in  the  waking  state 
tbey  would  be  viewed  as  ideas  only,  and  the  greater  number 
would  not  be  remembered.  But  in  sleep  they  are  believed  to 
be  sensations,  the  events  thought  of  are  believed  actuallv 
to  take  place,  and  the  ideas  thus  become  interesting  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  Lookinj^  back 
through  these  ideas,  and  remembering  every  one  of  them, 
we  judge  the  time  during  which  they  have  passed  before 
the  mind  to  have  been  a  long  time. 

4.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  absence  of  surprise  in 
dreams.  It  is  not  indeed  true  that  the  feeling  of  surprise 
is  altogether  absent  from  dreams,  as  is  generally  asserted ; 
while  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  absent,  and  in  which  its 
absence  is  thought  worthy  of  remark,  the  explanation  is 
simple.  In  our  dreams  we  believe  that  we  see  persons  who 
are  either  dead  or  in  a  distant  country,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised ;  we  believe  that  wo  witness  events  which  happened 
a  very  long  time  ago,  and  we  are  not  surprised.  Now  we 
have  the  ideas  of  the  persons  and  events,  and  we  have  not 
at  the  same  time  the  ideas  of  the  death  or  the  distant 
country  or  the  distant  time  at  which  the  event  took  place ; 
having  the  ideas  of  the  persons  and  events,  we  believe 
these  ideas,  as  has  been  already  explained,  to  be  sensations ; 
and  as  we  have  not,  together  with  the  apparent  sensations, 
the  ideas  of  the  death,  distant  country,  &c.,  we  have  no 
ideas  with  which  the  apparent  sensations  are  incongruous ; 
and  there  being  no  incongruity,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
us.  We  think  of  the  persons  or  events,  as  we  might  think 
of  them  when  awake,  without  certain  additional  ideas; 
and  not  having  these  additional  ideas,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  seeing,  or  believing  that  we  see,  the  persons  or  events, 
any  more  than  we  should  be  surprised  at  seeing  (could  we 
by  possibility  do  so)  the  same  persons  or  events  when  we 
were  awake,  if  we  knew  not  that  the  person  had  died  or 
was  in  another  country,  or  that  the  event  was  one  of  history. 

This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  those  instances  in  which 
we  do  feel  surprise.  The  idea  of  a  person  or  event  believed 
to  be  seen  may  call  up  anv  of  the  additional  ideas  that 
have  before  been  absent.  We  believe  that  we  see  a  person, 
and  we  then  think  of  his  death  ;  we  are  immediately  sur- 
prised ;  and  we  dream  that  we  are  dreaming.  Every  one 
who  has  dreamed  must  have  experienced  such  a  dream  as  this. 

II.  This  second  part  of  the  article  was  to  contain  so  much 
of  the  little  that  is  known  concerning  the  state  of  the  body 
in  ftleep  as  is  relevant  to  the  subject  of  dreams. 

The  ortrsns  of  the  five  external  senses  are  so  affected  by 
sleep,  that  the  sensations  which  respectively  pertain  to  them 
are  etiher  not  felt  at  all,  or  are  felt  very  much  less  often, 
sr.d  very  much  less,  than  when  we  are'  awake,  and  even 
w;en  they  are  felt  they  generally  awake  us.  But  of  this 
w*r  hi^e  already  spoken. 

We  have  also  ypoken  of  the  effects  of  sensations  of  bodily 
pfc  n  and  of  internal  sensations  on  dreams.  The  manner  in 
wnich  nrkness,  through  the  medium  of  internal  sensations, 
u/ensifies  dreams,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

It  i2»  a  question  whether  sleep  operates  on  the  mind  as 
well  a%  on  the  body;  whether,  while  it  suspends  the  action 
of  the  body,  it  also,  either  through  the  body  or  othenvise, 
»v spends  the  action  of  the  mind.  This  is  a  question  on 
»u.rb  we  cannot  speak  positively,  and  on  which  our  opi- 
Di*n  can  be  determined  only  by  the  greater  jtrobabiiity  of 
(♦le  'Tjc  ^ide  or  of  the  other. 

S  ♦rar  vnten  assert  that  we  do  not  always  dream 
%\»^n  ««  are  a^leeo.  They  say  that  the  proper  effect  of 
♦  .*--,'  t%  to  »u«;)cnd  the  action  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
•S"  \f^.\.  afid  ihat,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  dream,  sleep 
1*  ii.f  1-4-  Tt»ey  mak  of  two  kinds  of  sleep,  the  one  in 
to  we  do  iwt   dream,  and  which    they  call  perfect 

^i   tU  tfther*  m  which  we  dream,  and  which  they 
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call  imperfect  One  of  these  writers  is  Mr.  I  aeka,  who  hw 
expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  during  sleep  we 
do  not  always  think;  his  arguments  in  favour  of  ti.e 
opinion  being,  that  all  of  us  are  conscious  of  having;  r^ 
dreams  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  thai  •.  • 
sleep,  that  some  persons  even  do  not  dream  at  all.  and  xi  -.: 
a  supposition  that  the  dreams  are  forgotten  almobt  the  \r'} 
moment  after  they  have  taken  place  is  absurd.  {E\sny  % 
the  Human  Understanding,  2,  i.  sec.  ii.)  If  however  wt*  'i 
not  dream  &^^'^s>  how  is  the  beginning  of  our  dreams  . 
counted  for?  The  mind  is,  on  this  supposition,  at  a  {.ar- 
ticular period  of  sleep,  void  of  ideas;  an  idea  suduciJ* 
enters  it,  and  dreaming  begins.  Now  the  idea  wa^  r.  -: 
called  up  by  an  idea  antecedent  to  it,  for  antecedently  tUr. 
was  no  idea  in  the  mind.  How  then  did  it  come  to  en  '•: 
the  mind?  This  consideration  appears  to  us  adequate  t> 
set  the  question  at  rest  as  to  whether  we  dream  alwa\  *>  or  n .!. 

Dreaming  always,  we  may  remember  or  forgot 
dreams  according  to  whether  our  sleep  is  deep  or  •^h:.  .r. 
and  .remember  them  in  proportion  as  it  is  not  (i(.'.[) 
One  part  of  the  same  fit  of  sleep  is  more  inten»«  xi  a.; 
another;  the  dreamer  remembers  the  dreams  of  tins  !.  ' 
part,  but  forgets  those  of  the  first,  as  regai'ds  which  it  u  -  -^ 
same  as  if  he  had  not  dreamt  at  all.  In  one  state  of  h-  i  ii 
the  same  person  has  a  greater  amount  of  deep  sleep  ih  .i 
in  another;  he  in  consoqurnce  remembers  his  »Jri 
better,  or  (as  he  would  most  probably  express  it)  he  ij/i 
more  in  the  second  state  of  health  than  m  the  fir^^t.  A^. 
one  person's  bodily  constitution  is  buch  as  to  make  lu^  si*  m 
generally  more  intense  than  that  of  aiiolher  ]HrM>n.  :i:A  m 
consequence  he  is  less  of  a  d( earner.  There  have  Kn  n 
instances  of  persons  who  do  not  remember  ever  u>  lia\c 
dreamed,  and  of  others  who  have  not  remembered  aiiy  dn  .iti.« 
until  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 

III.  As  regards  the  instances  of  dreams  which  we  \»vt  >; .  r 
to  relate,  there  are  three  possible  cases ;  they  ore  eiilior  ii 
true,  or  true  and  explainable  by  ordinarv*  or  natural  m  .... 
or  else  true  and  not  so  explainable,  ana  therefore  an  ;.  . 
common  phrase)  supernatural.     Now  the^e  insta:r(\>  :.  ,. 
so  far  authenticated!,  that  we  arc  not  authorized  a:'ii:t ...  r 
to  discredit   them.      Not  discrediting   them,  we   or     .; 
unable  to  explain  them  by  the  ordinary  means:  lU  •  „  .  ,♦ 
is  possible,  certainly,  that  as  the  dreams  and  tbeira.'i  i. :  r 
circumstances  come  to  us.  there  may  be  both  »*»inc  c* 
geration  in  the  dreams  themselves,  and  hnme  omission  • : 
cidents   previous  to   the  occurrence  of  the  dreams  \^  .. 
might  help  to  explain  the  attendant  circumstanns.    n.. 
the  other  hand,  the  instances  (and  wc  are  about  ?»..  t* 
merely  a  selection)  are  numerous.    And  again,    thi-  .  r, 
another  set  of  incidents,  also  well  authenticated,  whuli, '.  -• 
these  instances  of  dreams,  are,  if  we  believe  them  a>  t..- , 
are  related,   unsusceptible  of  explanation  by  onlinjr>   *r 
natural  means.    We  refer  to  the  many  stories  told  oi 
appearance  of  persons,  at  the  moment  of  death,  to  fnc. :-    : 
relations  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  death  t:»..  -» 
place.     Now  these  incidents  pave  the  way  to  some  c\t«  f  ♦ 
for  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  character  of  such  drea:..-    * 
we  are  about  to  relate.    If  these  incidents  arcbehow  .  ♦ 
be  supernatural,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  slu  u*  1  r. 
also  be  supernatural  dreams.     We  must  observe  Ivv.  • .  - 
that  in  calling  either  the   incidents  to  which  we  ha\.»  r. 
ferred  or  the  dreams  supernatural,  we  mean  no  more  :: 
that   they  cannot  be  explained  by  natural   mean^.     V . 
cannot  say  how  they  were  brought  about;  neither  con  .  • 
say.  looking  at  the  particular  circumstances  under  \  ' 
they  happened  and  the  particular  persons  to  whom  t.    - 
happened,  why  they  were  brought  about. 

The  first  instance  that  we  give  is  of  a  dream  whirh  .    - 
curred  to  a  gentleman  now  ajjje.  and  which  was  u  1  ^  .  . 
by  him  to  members  of  his  family  who  are  aUo  now  a  i  •. , . 
and  to  other  persons,  on  the  day  after  he  dieamt  .i.  : 
before  the  event  which  he  seems  to  have  fore^een  ui    I   . 
dream  was  known.     We  extract  tlie  account  of  the  dn 
making  some  immaterial  alterations,  from  a  book  c.i. 
the  •  Royal  Book  of  Dreams,*  in  which  it  is  given  with   • . 
greatest  particularity.    •  In  the  night  of  the  Uth  of  M   » 
1812,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Scorrior  House,  near  Rcdrut:*. 
Cornwall,  awoke  his  wife,  and,  exceedinglv  agitated,  t. 
her  that  he  had  dreamt  that  he  was  in  ibe  lobb\  of  t  - 
House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  man  shoot  with  a  \n^'      i 
gentleman  who  had  just  entered  the  lobbv,  who  wa*  -,  . 
to  be  the  chancellor;  to  which  Mrs.  W.  replied  that  it  -i    * 
only  a  dream,  and  recommended  him  to  go  to  sleep  as  so  r 
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Many  drMmt  wbioh  bave  in  former  timeB  been  aeoounted 
fOpematural,  as  reTealing  facts  and  truths  of  science,  may 
doublless  be  explained  by  means  within  our  own  knowledge. 
We  h&Te  spoken  of  Franklin's  belief  in  revelations  made 
to  him  durmg  dreams  concerning  political  events,  and  have 
given  a  natural  explanation  of  their  revelations.  The  dream 
which  is  related  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Notes  to  ThB  Anti- 
quary would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  formerly  been  con- 
sidered supernatural. 

There  are  several  instances  of  dreams,  similar  to  those  re- 
lated of  himself  by  Franklin  and  that  related  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  given  by  Henry  More  in  his  *  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,'  (ii.  1 6,)  all  of  which  may  be  explained  similarly ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  dream  of  Avensoar  Albumaron,  an 
Arabian  physician,  to  whom  his  lately  deceased  friend 
suggested  in  his  sleep  'a  very  soverain  medicine  for  his 
sore  eyes.'  Indeed  all  dreams  of  the  appearance  of 
ghosts,  where  they  are  believed  to  relate  what  may  have 
been  before  known  to  the  dreamer,  may  be  explained  by  the 
two  circumstauces,  that  ideas  in  dreams  are  taken  for  sen- 
sations, and  that  trains  of  ideas  associated  together  are  not 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  sensations,  as  they  are  in  sleep. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  very  happily  observed  that,  in  the  cases 
where  ghosts  are  believed  to  appear  in  dreams,  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  person  to  whom  tlie  ghost  belongs  as  being  in 
the  room  in  which  we  ourselves  are  sleeping ;  and  further, 
that  such  ghosts  always  appear  in  a  half  waking  state,  when 

*  the  impressions  of  the  bed,  curtains,  room,  &c.,  received 
by  the  eyes  in  the  half  moments  of  their  opening,  blend 
with,  and  give  vividness  and  appropriate  distance  to,  the 
dream  imaf^e,  which  returns  when  they  close  again.'  (Zt/e- 
rary  RemMns,  vol.  i.  p.  202.) 

There  is  a  long  '  Essay  on  the  Phenomenon  of  Dream- 
ing* in  Baxter's  '  Inouirv  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul  ;*  the  object  ox  which  is  to  prove  that  dreams  are 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  spirits.  However  fanciful 
is  thui  object,  the  essay  is  valuable,  as  containing  many  facts 
and  displaying  much  ingenuity. 

The  theory  of  dreams  is  treated  brieflv  in  Dr.  Hartley's 
work,  in  Mr.  Stewart's  '  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind' 
(vol.  i.  chap.  8),  in  which,  however,  but  little  is  done  to- 
wards the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  in  Dr.  Beattie's 
'  Dissertations.'  (Lond.  1783,  4to).  Dr.  Abercrombie's  and 
Mr.  Macnish's  works  are  valuable  fbr  nothing  else  than 
the  instances  which  they  furnish.  There  is  an  article,  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Macnish's  book,  and  written  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  London  Review,' 
which  shows  great  metaphysical  acumen,  and  from  which 
the  reader  will  derive  much  instruction. 

The  works  of  Aristotle  contain  a  short  treatise  on  dreams 
(wtpl  'BytfirW*»y);  and  many  valuable  observations,  as  well 
■s  fancies,  are  scattered  through  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 
There  i»  also  extant,  in  Greek,  a  work  on  dreams  by 
AnTSictDORva,  besides  the  Oneirocritikon  of  Astrampsychus, 
Mid  that  attributed  to  Nicephorus,  a  patriarch  of  Uonstan- 
tinople. 

DRENTHE,  a  small  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Hoi- 
leod,  iKumded  on  the  north  by  Oroningen,  on  the  east  by 
the  kit>%*Vtm  of  Hanover,  on  the  south  by  Overyssel,  and 
Ml  U»m  ii«!*t  by  CHcryMcl  and  Friesland.  Drenthe  lies  be- 
tvmfu  tff  A'J  and  63^  12'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6**  5'  and  T" 
ft  \ffun.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  41  Eng- 
Mh  tti.»«s«  utA  itn  grea(e«it  breadth  39  miles.  The  soil  of 
if^  prjfiU^'M  IB  in  genersl  poor  in  quality,  comprising  a  large 
f/«v;y/#uvf4  ot  m4f-*b'Und  and  of  sandy  wastes.  There  are 
/^.;  it^t^  U/»rn  requiring  mention,  vis.:  Assen,  the  capi- 
U4,  M«>'^it,  i^ud  ikr>evor(len.  Assen  is  about  22  miles 
«v«.tt.  *J  \wc  Vjwn  of  Oroningen;    the  population  in  1814 

♦  i4,.,.vi,U:4  to  1175  souls,  and  at  present  is  about  1900. 
ACvj.'«Aii,  wbit'h  ift  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  province, 
h$  «Mvr«  pf^iulous,  and  contains  about  5500  inhabitants, 
u**i*f  of  whom  are  employed  in  weaving  canvass.  Koevor- 
4a.  Ii,  »ituated  on  the  small  river  A  a,  in  52°  41'  N.  lat.  and 
e''  4t'  K.  long.,  stands  in  a  morass.  It  is  a  place  of  ereat 
eo*u^ih,  being  considered  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Coehorn 
^A  ^htt  key  to  the  provinces  of  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and 
|'«^»ui/.d.    It  was  besieged  in  1672  by  the  bishop  of  Mun- 


iMi4  taken  by  Kura  through  the  treachery  of  the  gover 

(»«rt  M  wa«  ioon  after  retaken  by  the  Dutch.  The  popu- 

sH,  m  »>»«t  2200.    In  the  statistical  publications  of  the 

Mk  ft'/««ruttent  Drenthe   is  for  most   purposes  in- 

\t4  wtfto  the  adjouiiiif  province  of  Groningen,  so  that 

Ml  f«NM«ltoS««7,dilaib«ftl»lwiliixe.    Tbo 


population  of  the  entire  province  is  about  50,004.    [KaX* 

PBlf,  &C.] 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  <  la 
the  circle  of  Meissen),  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  tije 
Elbe,  in  51""  6'  N.  lat,  and  13''  34'  E.  long.,  at  an  ele^a- 
tion  of  about  410  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  it  is  e  lui- 
distant  from  Frankfort  and  Hamburg,  Vienna  and  Mu- 
nich, Stockholm  and  St  Petersburg.  The  fine  ptkin 
in  which  it  stands  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  cuu* 
nences  which  belong  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland  and  are 
mostly  crowned  with  vineyards  and  gardens:  on  the  «cuf  ti 
and  iouth-west  there  are  similar  elevations,  which  are  v.tj 
termination  of  the  Erzgebirge  or  Ore-mountains  of  Sax>tiv 
and  Bohemia,  on  this  side.  Westward  lies  the  beaut  if  ...k 
romantic  'vale  of  recks,'  or  'Plauische  Grund,'  throutrii 
which  the  Weiseritx  flows  before  it  traverses  part  vf 
Dresden  and  fklls  into  the  Elbe.  On  the  north-westcn 
side  of  the  city  the  Elbe  winds  round  an  enclosure  planted 
with*  avenues  of  trees,  and  on  the  north  the  distance  i% 
bounded  by  a  succession  of  hills,  in  general  eovered  Vi.a 
flrs  and  pines.  Though  Dresden  does  not  rank  among  t  '.t 
largest,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat  agreeable  and  m;«- 
resting  capitals  in  Europe,  and  well  deserves  the  appelbt  n 
of  the  '  German  Florence.'  It  is  divided  into  three  psrt* ; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  Dresden  Proper,  or  the 
*Altstadt*  (Old  Town,)  with  its  three  suburbs,  and  tu 
'  Friedrichs-stadt,'  which  is  separated  from  it  hj  the  Wris- 
erits :  these  two  quarters  form  by  hr  the  larger  portion  of 
the  city,  and  are  disjoined  from  the  third,  or  uie  *>«i-u- 
stadt'  (New  Town,)  by  the  Elbe,  which  is  here  480  fe«t  id 
breadth.  In  continuation  of  the  New  Town,  there  ire 
some  later  erections,  called  the  'Neue  Anbau,'  or  iicv 
buildings,  which  form  a  kind  of  suburb  to  it  The  spo*^ 
gained  oy  levelling  the  fortifications  in  the  years  1810  hr.u 
1817  has  been  appropriated  to  gardens,  promenades,  ai.<i 
building. 

Dresden  contains  altogether  1 1  gates  or  entrance*,  V 
public  squares,  146  streets,  and  20  ehurchet  and  chsptli. 
viz.  13  for  Lutherans,  1  for  Reformed  Lutherans,  snd  6  ;r)r 
Roman  Catholics ;  besides  5  synagogues.  The  popuUti..n 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  was  inconsiderable,  as  :  :.t 
average  births  from  1617  to  1725  did  not  exceed  500  se». .« : 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  however  they  n;^>  ui 
1950,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  fell  to  l'  -j. 
After  the  year  1815  they  increased  again  to  18uo,  and  .\ 
18.30  had  reached  2000.  In  1833-1834  the  average  of  b  r:  • 
was  2108,  and  of  deaths  2093.  In  1813  theaumbier  of  ml  t- 
bitants  was  41,218;  in  1831  it  was  63,979;  and  at  pre««  ■  t  .t 
is  upwards  of  66,000.  Of  this  number  about  4iOO  are  Iii>'.  m 
Catholics,  and  800  Jews:  the  remainder  an  Protest  v  tt 
The  houses,  in  number  about  3000,  are  principally  bu..t  f 
Pima  freestone,  and  in  general  are  from  five  to  six  sior  k^ 
in  height. 

The  old  town,  sometimes  called  Old  Dresden,  has  f>«r 

squares  and  41  streets.    The  most  interesting  structure  .: 

this  quarter  is  the  royal  palace,  1300  paces  in  ciieuit,  v  i.  -  j 

fsces  the  west  side  of  the  bridge:  it  is  an  irregular  buiM  ;  z 

in  the  Cathie  style,  embellished  with  a  church,  which  h«i 

the  highest  tower  and  steeple  in  the  town.   The  ehirf  ^ ^-i 

of  this  edifice  are  the  royal  audience  chamber,  ihm  K^u.iti 

Catholic  church,  called  a  ohapel,  adorned  with  paintings  L? 

Rubens  and  Mengs,  the  chamber  of  ceremony  (pr^i:.:- 

zimmer)  on  the  second  floor,  the  porcelain-cabinet,  the  v  a  i 

of  which  are  ornamented  with  porcelain,  the  Propositi  -:- 

Saal  (hall  of  propositions),  in  which  the  seeaioiis  of  ;:•• 

Saxon  legislature  are  opened,  the  royal  librarv,  the  h^.l  ^f 

audience,  with  a  splendid  ceiling  painted  by  Sylvester,  r-  i 

the  parade-chamber,  with  }>ain tings  by  the  same  ma<»ti  * 

The  celebrated  GriineGewolbe  (green  vault)  optms  t:>  r 

the  palace-yard,  and  contains  a  costly  collection  of  precu>u* 

stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver,  amber«  a-^ 

ivory,  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  the  painting  of  whi*  h  n 

green,  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with  mirron  laid   — 

compartments  of  marble  and  serpentine  stone.    This  i  -  .> 

lection,  which  was  begun  by  King  Augustus,  and  bat  be%  z 

gradually  increased  by  his  sucoessors,  is  estimated  at  nisr  « 

one  million  sterling  in  value.    Qose  to  the  palace  are  i\'c 

chancery  building,  the  depository  fbr  the  national  arrhi\-« 

and  the  Stallgebaude  (mews),  m  which  there  are  four  n  .t  ..- 

collections  in  art,  namelv,  the  armoury,  the  gallery  uf  am.*. 

the  cabinet  of  oasts  and  models,  and  the  pietiu«  gallcr* 

The  armoury  contains  upwards  of  iO»OO0  speciiMit  of 

mmv,  iMponi^  (ke^  piiiw^dltjr  ten  ill  agei  fei 
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Oimiii  tiislorf  S  the  ndlerf  of  annt,  a  hall  one  htmdred 
faces  lA  length,  eoraproes  2000  specimens  of  antient  and 
modem  arm8»  weapons  used  in  hunting;  &c ;  the  cabinet 
of  oasts  was  formed  by  Raphael  Mengs,  purchased  by  the 
kte  king,  and  enlarged  by  casts  moulded  by  Bianconi  of 
Rome.  The  picture  gallery,  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building,  is  composed  of  the  outer  gallery,  which  runs  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  Stallgebaude,  the  inner  gallery  towards 
the  yard,  and  the  Pastell-cabinet.  The  outer  gallery  con- 
tains above  600  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school,  90  of  the 
Italian,  and  many  of  the  French  and  German :  the  inner 
gallery  is  occupied  by  856  specimens  of  the  Itidian  school ; 
and  the  Pasteli-cabinet  comprises  150  paintings  of  various 
masters.  Near  this  building  stands  the  Palace  of  Princes, 
in  which  are  a  handsome  cnapel,  a  gallery  of  portraits  of 
princes  of  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  lines,  a  porcelain  cabinet, 
a  library  of  1 0,000  volumes,  and  cabinet  of  engravings.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  co-regent.  Prince  John.  A  covered 
way  leads  from  this  palace  to  the  opera-house,  where  there 
is  space  on  the  stage  fbr  500  performers,  and  in  the  house 
itself  for  8000  spectators.  The  square  adjoining  it.  is  called 
the  Zwinger;  three  sides  of  it  are  occupied  by  six  pavilions 
connected  by  a  gallery  one  story  hiffh ;  the  quadrangle  con- 
tains four  fountains  and  three  hutmred  orange  trees.  The 
liz  pavQions,  which  ai%  profusely  ornamented,  contain  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  consisting  of  four  galleries  and 
six  aaloons ;  a  cabinet  of  engravings,  comprising  200,000 
plates  and  upwards,  arrang^  in  twelve  classies ;  a  collection 
of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments ;  a  col-  I 
lection  of  works  of  art  in  ivory,  alabaster,  silver,  iron, 
wood,  &C. ;  a  chamber  oi  models  useHil  in  hydrography, 
mining,  military  architecture,  &e. ;  and  a  miscellaneous 
cabinet. 

The  other  buildings  of  note  in  the  Old  Town  are  the 
Bruhl  Palacft,  at  present  the  residence  of  one  of  the  royid 
ikmily.  It  is  the  principal  depository  for  the  Meissen  china ; 
and  behind  i&  are  spacious  gardens  and  grounds,  command- 
iDg  delightful  views  of  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  v&t* 
founding  seeciery.    Immediately  adjacent  are  the  hall,  in 
which  there  &s  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  productions  of 
Saxon  artiat&  ;  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  School  of  Design, 
and  the  Gallery  of  J>uplicates,  in  which  there  are  250  paint- 
ings for  whic^li  there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  Great 
Gallery,  and  Che  celebrated  tapestries  worked  after  Raphael's 
desiens.    Oi^  one  side  of  the  souare  of  St.  Mary*s  church  is 
the  Mint ;  and  adjoining  it  is  tne  Arsenal,  which  contains  a 
Tsluable  coll«ection  of  every  kind  of  arms,  and  in  one  of  the 
apartments,  ^he  portraits  of  all  the  Saxon  sovereigns  from 
Maurice  to  tl^e  present  times.    Facing  the  Arsenal  stands 
the  Acadenk.ical  Building,  now  used  for  a  medical  and 
surgical  schawl ;  below  it  there  is  a  subterraneous  hall  de- 
eorated  with  paintines  by  Francisco  Casanova.    In  the 
Pirna  Street  is  the  House  of  Assembly,  a  building  of  two 
fitories,  where  the  states  hold  their  sittings  and  committees.  | 
The  only  handsome  square  in  the  Old  Town  is  the  Old 
Market  Place,  of  which  the  town-hall  is  the  great  orna- 
ment   In  this  direction  lie  also  the  royal  mansion  and 
earden*  now  a  botanical  f;arden.  New  Post-Office,  Kauf- 
halle  CTrades'  Hall),  with  its  colonnade,  Treasurv,  German 
theatre,  two  royal  villas,  with  fine  gardens  and  chapels,  the 
Observatory  and  munds  attached,  the  Mews  and  Riding 
School,  Military  Hospital  and  gardens,  and  the  Orphan 
Asylum   and  church.    The  most  remarkable  churches  in 
the  Old  Town  are,  St  Mary's,  built  in  1 726,  after  the  model 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  the  Church  of  the  Cross,  a  paral- 
lelogram, with  a  steeple  305  feet  in  height  containing  three 
tiers  of  columns ;  the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Sophia,  an 
irregular  structure  erected  in  1351 ;  and  the  Roman  Ca*- 
tholic  chapel  or  church  of  the  court,  begun  in  1751   by 
Gaetano  Cniavero,  on  which  more  than  80,000^  have  been 
expended.    This  chapel  is  connected  with  the  royal  palace, 
has  two  side  churches,  and  a  pyramidically  disposed  steej)le, 
with  three  tiers  of  columns,  in  all  302  feethi^h,  and  contains 
the  vaults  for  the  royal  femily,  besides  a  multitude  of  paint- 
ings, statues,  monuments,  carvings,  altars,  &c. 

Three  suburbs  are  connectea  with  the  Old  Town  by 
means  of  as  many  avenues ;  the  Pima,  See  or  Dohna,  and 
Wildsruf  suburbs.  The  first  of  these,  vrtiich  extends  from 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Kaidiz  brook,  has  a  long  street, 
in  which  is  tiie  palace  where  the  present  king  usually  re- 
sides, with  delightful  grounds  attached  to  it.  The  Botanical 
Garden,  belonging  to  the  Medical  School^  is  close  adjoin- 
mg;  and  likew&e  Maurice's  Avenue,  on  part   of  the 


site  of  the  fbmer  fortifieati<»i8:  this  avenue  derives  ita 
name  from  a  jnece  of  sculpture  in  stone,  nearly  three  cen^ 
tunes  old,  exhibiting  Maurice,  the  elector,  and  Augustus, 
his  successor,  with  their  consorts,  as  large  as  life ;  Mau- 
rice being  represented  as  threatened  by  the  scythe  of  death, 
and  deUvering  his  electoral  sword  to  Augustus.  In  front  of 
the  external  entrance  into  the  Pirna  suburb  is  the  Great 
Garden,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit ;  and  to  the 
right  lies  the  Nursery  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  contains  up- 
wards of  65,000  plants,  and  a  building  in  the  centre,  where 
concerts  are  held  every  week.  The  See  suburb  covers  the 
south-west,  and  the  Wildsruf  the  western  side  of  the  Old 
Town.  From  the  last-mentioned  suburb  is  an  avenue  called 
the  Ostra-Allee,  on  one  side  of  which  are  Prince  Maxi- 
milian's palace,  gardens,  and  observatory,  and  the  buildings 
where  the  silver  bullion  is  pressed,  cut,  and  prepared  for 
use  at  the  Mint :  this  avenue  opens  upon  a  massive  bridge 
across  the  Weiseritz,  which  leads  to  the  Friedrichthstadt 
(Fredericstown  or  Neu-Ostra),  the  second  grand  quaner  of 
Dresden,  between  which  and  the  Elbe  are  the  wooded 
grounds,  called  the  Ostm-Gehege.  Here  are  the  ceme- 
tery and  infirmary  for  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  is  Baltb ; 
Ptfmoser's  monument  to  his  own  memory,  chiselled  by  him- 
self, and  representing  the  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  the  Mar- 
oolini  Palace  and  grounds,  with  an  observatory,  chapel,  and 
eoUeetion  of  engravings,  and  drawings  in  sepia  by  Seidel- 
mann,  and  in  the  erounds  Mutielli's  fine  marble  group  of 
Neptune,  drawn  by  sea-horses,  and  attended  by  marine 
deities  and  tritons,  in  the  act  of  crowning  Amphitrite  with 
a  wreath,  the  group  serving  as  the  channel  fbr  a  cascade ; 
the  Freemason's  Lodge ;  and  a  riding-house.  This  part  of 
Dresden  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  mechanics  and 
others  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  access  from  the  old  town  to  the  new  town,  the  third 
grand  quarter  of  the  city,  which  lies  to  the  north  east  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  across  the  palace  square  and 
celebrated  stone  bridge,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Elbe,  from 
its  being  the  largest  and  handsomest  structure  of  the  kind 
which  traverses  that  river.    It  is  also  denominated  Augus- 
tus's Bridge,  in  honour  of  Augustus  II.,  its  founder.    It  is 
the  work  of  Popelmann,  rests  on  sixteen  arches,  is  1420 
feet  loxig  and  36  broad,  and  was  completed  in  the  year 
1731.    The  fourth  pier,  which  was  blown  up  b^  Marshal 
Davoust  in  1613,  was  restored  by  the  Russians  m  the  fol- 
lowing year.    A  cast-metal  gilt  crucifix,  resting  on  a  gilt 
copper  giobo  placed  on  a  mass  of  rustic  stone  about  28  leet 
in  height  stands  upon  the  fifth  pier.    The  bridge  opens,  on 
the  new  town  side,  upon  an  inclosed  space,  planted  with 
linden-trees,  400  paces  in  lenj^h  and  20  in  breadth,  and 
embellished  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  II., 
arrayed  in  the  imperial  costume  of  antient  Rome,  with  a 
modem  wig  and  field-marshal's  baton,  the  work  of  Wiede- 
mann, a  coppersmith  of  Augsburg,  and  erected  in  1 7*23.    A 
broad  street,  lined  with  linden-trees  runs  from  the  bridge 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  new  town ;  on  the  western 
side  of  it  is  the  Japanese  Palace,  and  parade  in  fi-ont, 
and  on  the  eastern  a  range  of  barracks  for  the  cavalr)'  and 
infantry,  for  2300  ofificers  and  men,  besides  horses.     The 
palace,  now  called  the  Augusteum,  has  this  inscription  in 
front,  *  Museum  usui  publico  patens,'  and  is  the  depository 
of  four  choice  collections: — The  Cabinet  of  Antiauities, 
founded  in  1725,  and  arranged  in  12  spacious  ana  \i  ell- 
lighted  rooms  on  the  ground-flour,  which  contains  some 
splendid  statues  and  other  remains  of  antient  art;  the 
Cabinet  of  Coins,  founded  in  1716,  also  on  the  ground  fioor, 
and  particularly  rich  in  the  coins  of  Saxony,  as  well  as 
remarkable  for  a  fine  senes  of  medals  struck  in  honour  of 
illustrious  individuals  of  all  countries ;  the  Cabinet  of  Porce- 
lain, displayed  in  18  rooms,  also  on  the  ground- floor,  and 
containing  a  rare  and  extensive  collection  of  china,  of  Indian, 
Chinese,   Japanese,   Meissen,    Sevres,    &c.  manufacture, 
besides  specimens  of  Florentine  and  Roman  mosaic  work, 
Chinese  decorations,  Saxon  works  in  marble,  &c. ;  and  the 
Royal  Public  Library,  deposited  in  three  saloons  and  21 
apartments  in  the  first  and  second  storie^and  consisting  of 
more  than  220,000  volumes,  2700  MSS.,  above  150,000 
pamphlets,  and  20,000  maps.    Among  these  are  upwards 
of  1600  printed  books  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  new 
town  also  contains  the  Church  of  the  Trinity ;  a  Town-hall ; 
the  Cadet  Academy;  Engineers*  School,  and  Academy  for 
artillery  cadets  -,  and  the  commandant's  residence  and  main 

I  guard.    It  has  22  streets  in  all.    To  the  north-east  of  the 
new  town  lies  what  is  called  the  Neue  Anbau  (new  build- 
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ings),  a  part  of  the  town  once  an  unproduetm  vftste,  and 
firat  laid  out  as  gardens  by  some  Bohemian  gardeners,  who 
Bottled  here  in  1 730,  but  the  site  of  which  is  becoming  gra> 
dually  occupied  by  handsome  residences.  It  contains  a 
playhouse  and  baths,  a  house  of  industry,  schools  for  the 
indigent  and  for  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  and  a  spacious 
oemctery.  The  house  for  the  reception  of  bodies  of  unknown 
persons  has  been  lately  decoratea  with  the  Dance  of  Death, 
a  nide  sculpture  in  stone  containing  24  figures. 

In  the  list  of  public  establishments  not  hitherto  noticed 
are  a  High  School  (the  Kreutz-schule,)  conducted  by  12 
masters,  and  attended  by  about  400  pupils ;  two  schools  fur 
teachers,  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught ;  23  free 
and  elementary  schools  for  about  3000  Protestant  children ; 
an  asylum  for  the  reformation  of  depraved  children ;  three 
infant  schools ;  several  public  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  townsmen ;  the  Schmalz  foundation  for  educating  poor 
children ;  and  a  public  school  for  girls.  Dresden  contains 
altogether  71  establishments  for  Protestant  education.  The 
Catholics  have  a  High  School,  the  Josephina  Foundation, 
for  the  education  of  the  superior  class  of  females,  two  ordin- 
ary schools,  a  tree  school,  and  a  school  for  educating  12 
soldiers'  children,  attached  to  the  latter.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  Free  Masons*  School  (with  about  100  children) 
and  a  Veterinary  School.  Tlie  number  of  institutions  for 
the  sick  and  maimed  and  orphans  is  eight,  including  three 
hospitals.  There  are  a  variety  of  learned  and  other  socio* 
ties,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Academy  of  Arts»  the 
Society  of  Economy,  which  promotes  the  various  interests 
connected  with  Saxon  industry,  the  Mineralogical,  the  Na- 
tural History  and  Medical,  the  Bible,  the  Missionary,  and 
the  Saxon  Antiquities  Societies.  The  number  of  benevolent 
institutions  and  societies  of  all  descriptions  is  78. 

Dresden  has  no  external  trade  or  manu&ctures  of  much 
importance.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  for  colonial  and  other 
foreign  produce  from  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  &c.,  and  has 
five  ^neral  fairs,  besides  a  yearly  fair  in  June,  at  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  sold.  Its  mechanics  have 
obtained  some  note  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
mathematical,  mechanical,  and  musical  instruments,  en- 
graving on  steel  and  stone,  the  making  of  gloves,  carpets, 
turnery  ware,  jewellery,  straw  hats,  painters'  colours,  &c. 
These  mechanics  ore  incorporated  into  60  fraternities. 
Morocco  and  other  leather,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  white 
lead,  tin  ware,  glass,  stockings,  cotton  goods,  &c.  are  also 
manufactured,  but  not  on  an  extensive  scale.  There  is  a 
foundry  for  bomb-shells  and  cannon,  and  a  yearly  exhi- 
bition of  Saxon  manufactures.  The  municipal  expenses  of 
the  town  are  about  49,000  dollars  (6900/.)  a  year. 

Tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden  abounds  in  places  of 
public  resort,  and  its  environs  are  full  of  attractions  for 
strangers,  among  which  we  may  notice  the  villages  of 
Lochwitz,  Kreiscna,  and  Dohna,  the  scenery  called  the 
Schlottwitzer,  and  Plauische  Grund,  the  antient  burg  of 
Tharant,  the  vale  of  Seifersdorf,  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
Pillnitz,  with  its  summerpalace,  and  the  village  of  Schandau. 

DREUXf  a  to,wn  in  France,  the  chief  place  of  an  arron- 
disAoment  in  the  department  of  Eure  et  lioir.  It  is  on  the 
river  HUinc,  a  tnbutarv  of  the  Eure,  41  miles  from  Paris,  in 
a  straight  linn  west  bv  south,  or  60  miles  bv  the  road 
iUfffMvJt  Versailles  ana  Ifoudan ;  in  48"*  43'  N.  lat.,  and 
I '  2t^  K.  loti((.  It  in  on  the  great  western  road  to  Alen^on, 
IavhI,  li4*nriCA.  Hi.  Bricuc,  and  Brest. 

Ufftux   ^dti  known   under  the  Romans  by  tlie  name 

l/*«r'»«'iiM#T««  and  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  terri- 

lA^^«  e,f  Om  Ornutim.     From  Durocasses  the  name  was 

^/,r.^r«/»>/|  tttttf  Urfffm,  from  which  the  modem  form  Dreux 

M  '*Ar,  /M/|     't)\m  lo'wn  with  the  surrounding  district,  form- 

K./  ft»m  e/rtttiy  *tt  l)fn\%%^  wan  included  in  the  acquisitions 

^•/U   hy  o«A  U*0fiUtn»in  ht  Nfifmsns  in  France,  but  was 

f^^f'.f  UiTAf,  tf-^t%  f}*'-r/i«  ibn4  b^'ramc  part  of  the  domain  of 

f,,^\rfff^H^f'rmt*     U  'Ay»i.fiiwJ,  ikht'.x  several  cliangcs,  to  be 

\.A\f\  ^-/  m  fAfM/^A  hft^u  tg$  thif  Hfiurbon  family  up  to  the 

f,  o4  /  •*  I.*,!,*  .*;  '#f  Uhft  ¥tt-uiU  K^olution.  In  December, 

I  . .  /    •  iA  'A'^  «/  '.*•#/♦  »»«  t-i  r/Ui  m  the  ptam  of  Dreux,  be- 

9  tt'^f^  *  ^  f  "*$A  K.*0t(  »tt*l  Hi<i»«tf',  ^^twf.'«n  the  royal  Catholic 

0^,,,f  .»^.;*#  '#.*  /.',f,«'*M^  l4ouitnffT*'Hey  and  the  army  of 

«».«s  /,'•. '  *•    '<  *»'  f**^f  0.A  {/riri/49  iff  i'^ifwU".  and  the  Admiral 

i  '    4   1      '/..M  /  «t  'ir»>*4«  «fr«  i\i'UijkUA.  and  the  prince  of 

^^— ^  »-.<*».  ^r  u,u^9     Iff  A  u  r#i».>,  Dreux,  whicn  was  in 

N«.www  hi  <i.A  ytt\y  (,f  the  League,  was  taken  by 

•/ A/  «  »,^',f'4*4*  rc^ufiinre  of  1^  or  16  days. 
9ft,  • «.«  h  H  H9  to  yy^^htui  country,  ii  traveraed  by 


the  Blaiae.    On  a  hill  which  oommanda  toe  town  art  Um 

remains  of  the  antient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Dreux :  m 
the  midst  of  these  ruins  rises  the  new  chapel  built  on  the 
site  of  a  former  coll«nate  church  by  the  late  durhcM 
dowager  of  Orl^ns.  Ine  houses  of  the  town  are  partly  of 
brick,  partly  of  wood,  and  partly  of  plaster:  there  is  a 
sm^l  promenade,  an  alley  of  trees  planted  along  the  n\er« 
and  called  Boulevart.  The  town-hall  is  a  Gothic  bmldinc ; 
and  there  is,  beside  the  chapel  mentioned  above,  a  parL^ii 
church,  also  Gothic:  before  the  Revolution  there  were  t«u 
parish  churches.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  516<  f  r 
the  town,  or  6249  for  tne  whole  commune.  The  iu\iu\  i- 
tauts  manufacture  serges,  blankets,  hoaiery,  and  othvr 
woollen  goods,  hats,  and  leather:  there  are  tan-milK  ai.u 
dye-houses :  beside  the  articles  which  they  manufacture, 
they  carry  on  trade  in  sheep  and  cattle,  xhere  are  th.t--* 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  is  a  good  hospital  and  a  h..:.i 
school.  The  arrondisaement  of  I^ux  had,  in  1632,  a  popu- 
lation of  70,532. 

DRIFFIELD.    [YorkshiKs.] 

DRILL,  the  course  of  instruction  in  which  the  soWiur 
is  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military'  e\\^ 
lutions. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY.    [Drilling.] 

DRILLING  is  a  mode  of  sowing  by  which  the  seed  is 
deposited  in  regular  equidistant  rows,  at  such  a  depth  s^v 
each  kind  requires  for  its  most  perfect  vegetation.  Jc  Uaa 
been  practised  b^  gardeners  from  time  immemorial,  u;.«l 
from  tne  garden  it  has  gradually  extended  to  the  field.  1  u 
those  countries  where  maize  or  Indian  com  is  extensive iv 
cultivated  the  seed  is  always  deposited  in  rows ;  and  duni.^' 
the  growth  of  the  plants  the  soil  in  the  internals  i<  rv 
peatedly  hoed  and  stirred  to  a  considerable  depth,  aa  is  like- 
wise the  practice  in  vineyards.  This  cultivation  not  o&i> 
keeps  the  land  free  from  weeds,  but  by  allowing  the  dews 
and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  to  penetrmte  into  iK. 
earth,  greatly  encourages  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  iLr- 
plants. 

It  was  no  doubt  ftom  observing  the  effect  produced  hv 
stirring  the  soil  that  Jethro  Tull  and  hia  followers  adopte<l 
the  theory,  that  finely-divided  earth  formed  the  chief  ti>*^ 
of  plants;  and  this  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  row  ruUi.rr 
fbr  every  species  of  plant,  and  horse-hoeing  the  inter \aU, 
from  which  the  practice  obtained  the  name  of  the  hi*rMr< 
hoeing  husbandry.  This  was  at  one  time  thought  so  ju* 
portant  a  discovery  as  to  be  called  the  new  htt;^banii:>, 
which  was  exnected  by  its  most  zealous  supporters  entin-.) 
to  supersede  the  old  methods. 

The  system  of  Tull  has  been  long  proved  to  have  br^n 
founded  on  erroneous  principles.    Tull  himself  was  rviiM-d 
by  his  experiment;  and  his  warmest  admirers.  Da  H;«!i)> !. 
Du  Monceau,  and  De  Ch&teauvieu,  were  forced  to  admit . » 
fallacy,  after  having  suffered  considerable  loss  by  adopt.,  j 
its  practice.    But  the  advantage  of  sowing  the  seed  in  n  >«  <• 
or  drills  has  stood  the  test  of  experience ;  and  the  dnil  li  .> 
bandry,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  continued  ti:.^.'r 
with  those  of  manure  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  cri'p«.  :<•  i 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  methods  of  sowing  -.'. 
seeds  broad-cast.    The  crops  which  are  now  moet  gene i.    » 
drilled  are  potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  peas,  beet-rcKit,  tx  - 
seed,  and  carrots;  and  in  general  all  planto  which  n>;    :^ 
room  to  spread,  whether  above  or  under  the  ground,     i 
distance  between  the  rows  in  these  crops  is  gcnenjlJi  ^' 
as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  light  plough  or  horse- hoc'  t..  . 
drawn  by  a  hone  between  them  without  endangering    * 
growing  plants.  The  most  common  distance  is  twentv-w:'  t  i 
inches,  where  the  row  culture  is  practised  in  its  grx-;.      . 
nerfection,  which  is  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  S.     - 
land.    The  Northumberland  mode  of  cultivating  turr.    - 
which  is  adopted  by  most  scientific  farmera,  and  Mxxn<>  *  . 
have  decided  advantages,  consists  in  pUcing  the  manurt 
rows  immediately  under  the  line  in  which  the  seed  i>  i 
drilled,  and  keeping  the  intervals  in  a  mellow  and  pu  t*  • 
ized  state  by  repeated  stirring.     In  this  mode  of  so  win.: 
seeds  vegetate  more  rapidly,  and  are  sooner  out  of  d-;  . 
from  the  fiy,  and  the  crop  is  more  oeruin  as  well  as  hi\i> 
Should  the  turnips  fail,  which  with  eveiy  precaution  v 
sometimes  happen,  the  land  has  had  the  bc^ftt  of  a  c... . 
plete  fallow,  and  is  well  prepared  for  any  other  crop. 

The  instrument  used  for  sowing  turnips  and  other  ^«-^  •  . 
in  single  rows  is  sometimes  a  email  light  wheel-bjiri. 
which  a  man  pushes  before  him ;  henoe  called  a  drillbarr.  *  * 
It  has  a  box  in  which  the  seed  is  pulp  with  a  alid«  to  iv^uuk 
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from  ten  to  B(1mq  Towe  at  onw.  The  detcHptii 
North umberlind  tumlp^rill  will  miko  the  consU 
Cook's  drill  more  easily  understood.  In  the  annexed 
ftgure  Iba  box  for  sowing  manure  is  not  added,  as  it  is  in 
tiiu  Northumberland  drill.  The  drill  is  supported  on  a 
frame  and  two  wheels.  The  box  A,  which  holds  the  seed, 
lets  it  down  gradually  into  a  lower  part,  in  which  the 
c}'linder,  which  has  the  small  cups  fixed  to  its  circum- 
fereuee,  is  turned  by  the  wheel  D.  By  means  of  the  lever 
G  thi*  may  be  raised  so  that  its  teeth  are  freed  from  Ihoae 
of  the  wheel  E,  and  the  motion  of  the  rylinder  is  stopped. 
The  coulters  which  make  the  drills  are  each  fixed  to  a  lever, 
*t  one  end  of  whinh,  B,  a  weight  is  fixed  to  press  the  coulter 
into  the  ground.  Each  coulter  b^s  a  separate  lever,  to  that 
it  adapts  itiiclf  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  A  chain 
proceeds  from  the  end  of  each,  and  may  be  wound  round  a 
cylinder  C  by  turning  the  handles  fixed  to  it  at  H,  where 
there  is  also  a  racket-wheel  to  prevent  its  unwinding.  The 
intent  of  this  it  to  raise  all  the  coulters  out  of  the  ground, 
when  the  drill  is  not  intended  to  act,or  is  moved  from  place 
to  place.  When  the  drill  is  used,  the  box  A  is  filled  with 
seea.  and  the  slide  in  it  so  adjusted  as  to  supply  it  regu- 
larly ;  the  lever  O,  which  was  Qxod  down,  in  raised,  and 
thr  wheel  D  connected  with  the  wheel  B.  As  the  horse* 
ftfittrril,  the  cylinder  turns,  the  cups  lake  up  the  seed,  and 
rJir'.w  it  into  the  funnels  K  K,  which  conduct  it  to  the  driU 
I,' I. Ill')  ihn  nmlter.  A  li^hl  harrow,  or  a  bush-barrow, 
t:...w;   *hirb   cvvers  tho   Seed.    In  verf  Loose  aoil*  Uw 


(IMVtt.    (C*nELL*ALBA;  Wiirrau.] 
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l>Hl. 

l>HiMHlVA)A  »  a  ■raporl  lowaf  forming  with  iU  Lber- 
»'i  1 1>* 'vit.tr  of  111"  town  of  Uragheda,ui  the  province  of 
|>-.-.ii*r  in  Iri-IiiiHl.  utUBled  between  the  counliesof  Heath 
tiyl  ly.i.ih.  u|r>i>  iMih  uiles  of  the  river  Boyna,  about  fi>ur 
II.  m  fi-xu  lU  cfiirani-e  into  the  Irish  channel,  and  33^ 
Ir..-.  'f  Z..I  Kr.Kl»h  unlcs  from  Dublin. 

J  Im  t-jon  a'rfi  lihcniei  occupy  the  parish  of  St.  Mary'a, 
t.-virda  M>-aih.  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
(■srirh'jf  hi.  Heicr's.  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Ballymakennj. 
wwiirds  L/iulh,  on  the  north  side  of  tba  river.  The  total 
•i^'i-.rilw  town  and  libeniei  is  SBOS  statute  acres.  The 
(*•  rill  bijundary  act  lias  not  made  any  alteration  in   these 

I  ui  i.UDc  T)ro<cheda,  of  which  Tredagh  (  ai  it  is  ^penerally 
w  -'t  »i  old  IhkiIuiI  is  acorruption,  signifies  the  bridge 
,t  >i.  t-'A  A  s^nod  was  held  berw  by  Cardinal  Faparo, 
'rji  y  f.'''  •■■/*•'■.  in  HAS  ;  which  was  very  numerously  at- 
' .  :^  -rf  ir^  Jfi  h  eerloiiutirs,  and  at  which  the  autho- 
I  A.f  ^:i(i<r  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  greatly 
„^t^-M  lu  UtUnL    After  tfaa 


After  tfaa  eosquMt,  the  first  can 
«  hsoa  Ww  ttw  acMtton  of  «  nlh 


tlantial  bridge,  as  appears  by  a  ftranl  of  pontwe  made  n 
li2B  by  Henry  111.,  who  in  tb*  same  year  alM  diviril 
the  town  into  two  part*,  via.,  Drogheda  versus  Uriel,  on  ii.e 
Louth  side  of  the  river,  and  Drogheda  versus  Hidiam.  "tj 
the  Meath  side.  In  1413,  the  division  of  the  town  into  t><i 
corporations  beine  found  productive  of  much  aium<'- ^v 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  apposite  tides  of  the  rifr, 
was  repealed  by  Henry  IV.,  since  which  time  Drofrfai'da 
on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne  hat  continued  to  be  one  bodyni- 
porate.  Being  a  fh)ntier  town  of  the  pale,  Drogbeda  «»«  ■ 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  forces  which  werewfteifufi:'  y 
required  in  Ulster  between  the  fourteenth  and  seven t4.ti.i;i 


bere,  particularly  during  the  fifteenlb  oenlury.  In  the  [  ~( 
liament  which  met  at  Drogheda  in  1494  was  paasc>l  re 
statute  called  Poyning's  Act,wUicbmade  it  neeeskary  tn  '  c 
validity  of  all  future  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  thii  '.i:i' 
bills  diould  first  he  certified  at  fit  for  the  con»idei>u<.!.  f 
that  assembly  by  the  king  in  council  (10  Hen.  vii.  c.  .... 
By  this  act  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  legislature  was  vmi..- 
destroyed,  and  in  this  stale  of  subjection  it  continued  ui;' . 
the  assertiDn  of  independence  by  the  Irish  voliinteen  in  i '  -.'. 

A  mint  was  at  this  time  established  at  Drogheda.  and  i:  ■• 
town  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  greater  inif..:- 
ance  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Orc;h>~!i 
wasbesieged  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and  a  large  (bn«  ot  Ir  >>. 
who  invested  the  town  on  both  sides  on  the  1st  af  t>ereT.,'> : 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  1000  rneo,  under  >i' 
Henry  Tirbbortie  and  the  Lorn  Moore,  who  having  taken  in 
oath  to  dvfend  the  ^aoe  to  the  last  extremity,  not  ooii  i^ 
pulsed  several  attacks  of  the  Irish,  but  succeeded  in  np  j.-- 
ing  large  booties  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  ivlvis  i:, 
numerous  sallies,  until  tho  2Slh  of  Februai]',  wlwn  C..  \ 
finslly  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  inl  649,  the  M'r<,..i 
of  Ormond  placed  a  garrison  of  nearly  3000  men  in  1>.   ;- 
heda,  under  the  rommand  of  Str  Arthur  Aston ;  uid  ui  i 
fied  of  its  securitv,  withdrew  into  the  midland  couoii-s  :■• 
recruit.     Cromwell  lelt  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  August,  n-  : 
came  before  Drogheda  on  the  tnd  ol  September,  but.  u*     ; 
to  some  delay  in  the  arriTOl  of  bit  artillery,  which  be 
sent  round  by  sea,  he  did  not  opwi  any  battery  till  ibr     - 
On  the  lOlb,  at  i  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  having  eBnti^  > 
breach,  without  the  delay  of  making  ragulat  apwowbo.  :  •• 
gave  the  assault ;  and  altbough  twica  rpnulMO,  aumi-: 
on  the  third  attempt,  which  he  led  himself  in  carryini;  i.i 
town,     (juarter  was  promised  by  hi*  oCicen  and  men.  t: 
the  bulk  of  the  garriKn  ai«  wild  (o  bave  laid  down  il'  i 
arms  on  ibat  assunnce :  navertfaeleak  they  wet«  al)  p-it  i-^ 
the  tword.  with  tho  «x«eptiMi  of  «  vmj  tow  «h»  Mcapnl  V\ 
the  Borth  mi»»,  and  tbMt  thii^  vhMi  QMKwtU  tS-.m 
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wards  tradspotted  to  Barbodoes.  Drogheda  waa  kst  held 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  party  by  the  Lord  Iveagh,  vith  a 
garrison  of  1000  men,  in  1690,  but  it  surrendered  to  a  de- 
tachment of  King  William's  army  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  I  he  Boyne.    [Boynb.] 

The  old  walla  and  four  gates  were  standing  within  the 
last  fifiy  years.  A  few  buttresses  and  St.  Laurence's  gate 
ire  all  that  now  remain.  The  last  is  a  striking  object,  and 
is  in  good  preservation.  Drogheda  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  The  Dominican  Friary  on  the  north  part  of 
the  town  was  founded  by  Lucas  de  Netterville,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  in  1224,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
submission  of  four  Irish  princes  to  Richard  II.  in  1394.  A 
lofty  tower  of  this  friary,  called  the  Magdalen  Tower,  is 
still  standing,  together  with  some  of  the  cloisters.  The 
ruins  of  the  Carmelite  Friary,  founded  in  1240,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  nzht  hand 
of  the  great  northern  road  coming  from  Dublin.  The  pre- 
sent parish  church  of  St  Mary's  is  partly  built  on  these 
ruins.  The  Franciscan  Friary  on  the  north-east  of  the 
town  ii  standing,  although  much  ruined,  and  forms  a 
striking  Ibature  in  the  view  of  Drogheda  from  the  ap- 
proaches on  the  Dublin  side.  A  gable  and  bell-tower,  with 
part  of  the  aisle,  of  the  Priory  of  Canons  Regular  also  re- 
main on  the  west  of  the  town  near  the  river ;  and  there  are 
some  traces  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Laurence  near  the  eate,  and 
of  the  Hospital  of  St  Mary,  beyond  the  Canons  Regular. 
Besides  these,  there  was  an  Augustinian  Priory,  founded 
before  the  coming  of  the  English,  of  which  no  trace  now 
remains;  as  also  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  and  the  religious 
houses  of  St  James  and  St  Bennet.  The  possessions  of 
the  Augusfinians  and  Carmelites,  as  also  of  the  Priwy  of 
St  Laurence  and  the  house  of  the  blessed  Mary  de  Urso, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  by  charter  of  3  and 

4  Philip  and  Mary.  a.o.  1557. 

Drogheda  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
mayor,  sheriff's,  24  aldermen,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
freetnen.  This  body  is  nearly  self-elected,  and  has  uni- 
ftjrmly  acted  on  the  principle  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics. 
They  hold  th  eir  authority  under  numerous  charters,  from 
the  i2th  of  H  enry  III.  to  the  3rd  of  William  IV.  Assizes 
for  the  county  of  the  town  are  held  here  twice  a  year  before 
the  mayor  and  the  judges  of  assize.  Drogheda  is  the  first 
(own  on  the  north-east  circuit.  A  civil  bill  court  Im  also 
held  here  twi«e  a  year  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the 
county  of  Lou^th.  Petty  sessions  are  held  once  a  fortnight 
The  gaol  of  tlae  county  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Tirfecan, 
ivfts  lately  built  by  grand  jury  presentment,  and  is  in  good 
condition,  though  sometimes  deficient  in  accommodation. 
Drogheda  is  watched  and  lighted  by  rates  imposed  under 
acts  of  parliament  The  expenses  of  paving,  within  the 
walls,  are  defrayed  by  the  corporation :  the  row  and  streets 
without  the  walls  are  repaired  by  grand  jury  presentments. 
The  expense  of  watching  in  1833  was  310/.  10«.  7(L;  of 
lightinsr*  320/.;  of  paving  within  the  walls,  213/.  13«.;  and 
of  repairing  roads,  &c.  without  the  walls,  135/.  6«.  5^. 
Drogheda  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  port  and  harbour  are  under  the  direction  of  harbour 
eommiasioners,  constituted  by  3  G^.  HI.  c.  39,  and  7  and 

5  Geo.  III.  e.  35.  These  and  the  corporate  authorities 
vnder  whoae  control  the  harbour  was  formerly,  have  received 
from  time  to  time  a  sum  of  6000/.  for  the  improvement  of 
the  quays  and  river.  Their  receipts  in  tonnage  dues  for 
1834  amounted  to  11,668/.,  and  in  1835  to  5829/.  Vessels 
of  250  tons  come  up  to  the  bridge,  and  the  channel  of  the 
Boyae  is  capable  of  great  improvement  The  amount  of 
postage  collected  at  Drogheda  in  each  year  from  1833  to 
iB36  was  as  follows:— 1833,  1935/.  14».  3d.;  1834,  2040/. 
ISi.  5d;   1835,  2057/.  Us.  5(/.;  1836,  2244/.  79.  Id. 

The  increase  under  this  head  shows  that  the  trade  of  the 
town  is  reviving. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  the  *  New  Rules'  of  the 
25th  of  Charles  II.  LCorpoHations  of  Irxlaito.]  Their 
estates  consist  of  2032  acres,  besides  houses  and  tenements, 
producing  an  average  annual  revenue  of  4500/.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  estates,  if  out  of  lease,  would  now  let  for 
l2,0tJ0/.  per  annum.  They  are  principally  tenanted  by 
tnetnbers  of  the  corporation,  who,  up  to  1833,  were  alone 
permitted  to  become  tenants,  and  who  still  enjoy  peculiar 
"dTan.ages  in  renewing  their  leases. 

Drogheda  is  a  compact  and  well-built  town;  but  the 
nmerable  suburbs  extending  north  and  south  greatly  dis- 
iHgm  Hb^  tppzoaohes.    Tm  obief  ptrt  of  ttit  town  lies  on 


the  northern  sido  of  the  river,  which  is  the  higher  ^ound. 
The  principal  street  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  forms 
a  portion  of  the  great  northern  road.  Other  good  streets 
branch  east  and  west.  About  the  centre  of  the  town,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  main  street,  stands  the  town-house, 
a  handsome  building  with  a  clock  and  cupola ;  and  north  of 
this,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  street,  is  the  parish 
church  of  St  Peter,  a  respectable  edifice  of  out  stone,  with  a 
spire  designed  by  Johnston.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  is  capacious  and  well-built;  and  there  is  a 
handsome  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  a  Methodist 
chapel  of  chaste  architecture.  Besides  these  there  are  four 
other  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  two  nunneries ;  one  of 
the  latter,  called  the  Sienna  Nunnery,  near  the  site  of  the 
Franciscan  Priory,  is  a  large  establishment  There  are  two 
barracks. 

There  is  a  considerable  import  of  coal  from  Working- 
ton and  Whitehaven.  It  sells  at  from  \2s.lo  I4s.  per  ton ; 
but  even  this  low  price  precludes  the  piut;hase  or  coal  by 
the  poorer  classes,  who  in  many  instances  burn  little  else 
than  weeds  and  brambles. 

The  linen  manufacture,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  the 
staple  trade  of  Drogheda.  The  articles  manufactured  were 
dowlas,  sheetings,  and  a  narrow  web  called  marke^  linen. 
The  number  of  weavers  in  the  county  of  the  town  at  that 
time  was  about  2000.  The  quantity  of  linen  sealed  in  the 
Drogheda  market  in  1820  was  53,697  pieces;  and  in  1821, 
61,866  pieces:  the  average  of  the  years  from  1830  to  1634 
(both  included)  was  only  19,495  pieces.  The  number  of  looms 
now  employed  in  Drogheda  and  the  country  around  does  not 
amount  to  1000;  the  number  of  weavers  at  present  (1837) 
employed  in  the  town  is  not  much  more  than  200 ;  and  the 
wages  they  earn  rarely  amount  to  5s.  per  week.  The  lower 
class  of  the  population  are  miserably  poor;  and  as  nu- 
merous vagrants  pass  through  the  tovm  to  and  from  Dublin, 
the  streets  are  constantly  filled  with  beggars,  who  collect  in 
crowds  round  the  difierent  staee-coaches  when  changing 
horses,  and  seriously  annoy  traveUers  upon  the  northern  road 
A  mendicity  institution  was  established  in  Drogheda  in  1 82 1 
the  corporation  give  a  house  rent  free,  and  the  establish- 
ment is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  expendi 
ture  from  tne  1st  May,  1831,  to  the  25th  June,  1833,  was 
812/.  8#.  2dL;  and  the  receipts  were  786/.  2s.  2d.  There  is 
also  an  almshouse,  vrith  a  rental  of  241/.  12s.  6d.;  and  an 
hospital  for  the  county  of  the  town,  constituted  under  the 
provisions  of  47th  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  which  receives  90  in-door 
patients,  and  gives  dispensary  relief  to  about  4000  poor  an 
nually.  It  is  supported  by  a  grant  of  50/.  per  annum  from 
the  corporation,  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  grand  jury 
presentments :  total  receipts  for  1833,  364/.  lOs.  ^d.  There 
IS  a  savings  bank  in  the  town,  the  deposits  in  which  are 
increasing.  The  total  number  of  depositors  in  1835  was 
671 ;  gross  amount  of  lodgments  17,729/.  19«.  Hd. 

There  baa  been  little  or  no  increase  in  the  population  of 
Drogheda  since  the  year  1798,  when  the  lists  which  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  put  up  on  their  doors  gave  a 
population  of  about  17,000.  In  1821  the  numbers  were, 
males,  8702 ;  females,  9416;  total,  18,118:  and  in  1831  the 
numbers  were,  males,  8178;  females,  9187;  total,  17,365 
showing  a  considerable  decrease,  which  has  been  attributed 
partly  to  the  emigration  of  decayed  weavers,  and  partly  to 
the  mortality  caused  by  the  cholera,  which,  since  1831,  is 
estimated  to  have  carried  off  upwards  of  1500  inhabitants. 
In  the  latter  year,  the  number  of  males  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age  returned  as  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in 
making  manufacturing  machinery,  was  946;  of  whom  153 
are  stated  to  be  employed  in  the  linen  manufiicture,  788 
(not  accurately  classed)  in  the  cotton  and  linen  manuiko- 
ture,  and  5  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

In  1821  there  were  in  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda 
1147  young  persons  receiving  daily  instruction,  and  in  1834 
the  numbers  were — 


ParitlL 

Sehaola. 

Males. 

PcinalM. 

Totftl. 

St  Mary's     • 

.      1 

56 

16 

72 

St  Peter's    . 

•    11 

458 

552 

1010 

Ballymakenny 

.      1 

45 

12 

57 

559  580  1139 

Of  these  schools  three  are  in  connexion  with  the  Na- 
tional Board;  wid  one,  upon  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation, 
has  an  income  of  280/.  per  annum.  The  statute  5  Kd.  IV. 
c.  41  grants  a  university  to  Drogheda ;  but  the  provisions  of 
tlMaot  baT«  w^^  b«o&  ouriod  into  efiect. 
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The  town  expeniM  are  defr&Tad  by  grand  jury  tMess 
menu.  The  toul  turn  so  levied  m  1833  was  1863/.  14#.  3}<i. 
An  obscure  work,  entitled  *  A  History  of  Drogheda,'  was 
published  some  tine  ago  in  this  town ;  but  as  yet  this  part 
of  Ireland  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  adequate  his- 
torical illustration. 

(Cox's  Hhioiy  qf  Ireland;  Temple's  History  of  the  Ex. 
Irish  Rebellion;  Bernard's  History  qf  the  Stege  qf  Dro- 
gheda ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  S^.) 

DROHOBYCZ  or  DROHOVITSCH,  a  royal  town  in 
the  circle  of  Sambor,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Galioia, 
situated  on  the  Tyszmanika,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester. 
It  lies  in  49"  22'  N.  lat.,  and  23**  35'  E.  long.  A  great 
portion  of  the  houses  are  filthy  cabins,  without  chim- 
neys, constructed  of  boards.  The  town  however  has 
several  buildings  of  consequence,  among  which  are  the 
high-church,  a  nne  structure  of  the  Gothic  order,  a  Bosilian 
monastery,  with  a  grammar-school  conducted  by  the  bro- 
therhood, a  chapter-house,  several  churches,  a  synagogue, 
castle,  and  seminary  for  teachers.  The  town,  with  its  eight 
suburbs,  contains  aloout  1200  houses,  and  7250  inhabitants. 
The  royal  salt  works,  including  the  adjacent  works  at  Mo- 
brzyc,  Solec,  and  Stebnik,  produce  about  3700  tons  an- 
nually, which  are  extracted  f^om  salt  rocks  and  saline  clay. 
There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  native  and  foreign  produce,  par- 
ticularly wine,  linens,  cottons,  leather,  and  grocery,  which 
is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  form  full  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population ;  and  the  com  and  cattle  markets 
bring  much  profit  to  the  place. 

DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTY  are  the  perquisites  attached 
to  the  oflice  of  Admiral  of  England  (or  Lord  High  Admiral), 
and  belonging,  when  that  ofiice  is  vacant,  to  the  crown.  Of 
these  perquisites  the  most  valuable  is  the  right  to  the  pro- 
perty of  an  enemy  seized  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities. 
Large  sums  were  obtained  by  the  crown  on  various  occa- 
sions in  the  course  of  the  last  war  from  the  seizure  of  the 
enemy^s  property,  most  of  wliich  however  was  eventually 
given  up  to  the  public  service.  By  the  last  arrangement  of 
the  oivil  list  (1  Will.  IV.  cap.  25),  whatever  DroiU  of  Admi- 
ralty mav  accrue  during  the  present  reign  are  to  be  paid 
into  the  ^Exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  Lord 
High  AdmiraVs  right  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  property  cap- 
tured on  the  seas  has  been  by  statute  relinquished  in  imvour 
of  the  captors. 

DROITWICH.      [WORCBiTSRSHIRX.] 

DROME,  a  river  in  France,  belonging  to  the  basin  of 
the  Rhdne.    [DndMB.] 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  department  of  Isdre,  on 
the  east  by  the  department  of  Uautes  Alpes ;  on  the  south- 
east by  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  department  of  Vaucluse :  on  the  whole  of  the  west 
side  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Rhone,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  department  of  Ardeche.  The  form  of 
the  department  is  irregular:  its  greatest  length  is  from 
north-north-west  near  the  village  of  St.  Rambert,  on  the 
Rhdne,  to  south-south-east,  near  the  village  of  Ferrassi^res 
de  Montbrun,  88  or  9U  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is  from  Pierre-latte,  on  the  Rhdne, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lussettes,  on  the  Buech,  60  miles. 
It  is  comprehended  between  44"*  6'  and  45*  20'  N.  lat,  and 
4*  W  and  5*  45'  £.  long.  The  area  is  given  by  M.  Malte 
Brun  at  336  square  geographical  leagues,  or  2570  square 
mil^ :  about  the  area  of  the  English  county  of  Devon.  The 
p^alatiofi  in  1832  amounted  to  299,556,  about  three  fifths 
li  t\i^  p'^pMlation  of  Devonshire.  The  area  of  the  depart- 
m^i!  •«  ab'/ve  the  average  of  France,  but  the  absolute  and 
r^.«}.Y«  papulation  ni7  to  a  sauare  mile)  are  both  con- 
«  «>r4»,  t  t^'it,w  \ht!  average.  Valence,  the  capital,  is  on 
f  M  Rf^f'^.  29 i  or  Z'jC  miles  iouth-south-east  of  Paris,  in  a 
efr«.r^t  hr**.  or  352  miles  by  the  road  through  Melun, 

AvMrffir.  arid  Lyon 

7  !*»■  e*»t«rrt  Nde  of  the  department  is  mountainous,  being 
*^^  'jy»v4  hv  the  branches  sent  off  from  the  mass  of 
f#^  Ajp«.  j1ns  mountainous  tract  occupies  two- thirds  of 
«'.<■  ^v^jitm'rtt.  Tlie  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
^tr"  •<«.<•*  or  argillareous:  the  highest,  which  are  on  or 
^^>/  •  A  r««irrn  ^xjundary  of  the  clepartment,  have  an  ele- 
V*  .'.'.  X  •<>'/'it  vr*»ou  feet:   they  become  lower  toward  the 

••  1  /'./f'*«J  y  tubkide  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne. 

v/   "^  rfV/iri';iii)»,   the   Inaccessible  Mountain   and 

f>*  •*'/.  •fi  r^koncd  among  the  curiosities  of  this 

f  r .«  #'/-44it/y.     The  laaoeessible  Mountain  is  re- 


markable fur  Its  form,  being  in  one  part  narrower  a:    ' 
base  than  at  the  summit,  which  gives  it  the  apptaran' 
an  inverted  pyramid:  the  Mount  Devex  is  considercil   i. 
the  cause  of  a  healthy  breexe  which  pervades  the  tenitMr 
Nyons ;  it  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  condensation  t ; 
vapours  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  a.i*, 
a  part  of  the  year,  covered  with  snow.    The  nu>unt.2.' 
tract  is  intersected  bv  valleys,  communicating  with  t  . 
other  by  narrow  and  dangerous  bye-roarls,  ana  waterci 
streams,  which,  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  m.  •! 
overflow  their  banks  and  occasion  great  devastations.    Xi  -  * 
rivers  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  very  coti^.ii'  .• 
able. 

The  Rh6ne  bounds  the  department  on  the  western  s^lr  i'  - 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  ii&hu  ..  ,i . 
channel  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  carries  off  the  di-ain  j.> 
of  the  whole  department:  its  tributaries  rise  in  the  ui  u 
tains  of  the  eastern  district,  and  flow  westward  into  t  i 
main  channel.  The  vallev  of  the  Rhdne  contains  the  in  *: 
condensed  population,  and  several  of  the  principal  u>\^:\ 
are  on  its  banks. 

The  Isdre,  one  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  tributario>  f 
the  Rhone,  which  rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  A.^h 
near  Mount  Iseran,  crosses  the  department  in  the  nort: .  - . 
part  and  falls  into  the  Rhdne  on  its  border.  About  ei;;nu>  i. 
or  twenty  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  this  departmenL 

The  DrOme  rises  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  dt'j.art* 
ment,  and  flows  north-north-west  about  twenty-two  mil<%  t. 
Die,  receiving  the  little  river  Bes,  or  Bez,  and  some  utiu  . 
streams  by  the  way :   from  Die  it  tlows  seven  or  eight  un ."« 
west  to  Pontaix,  and  from  thence  south  five  or  six  milc^  :• 
the  junction  of  the  Rouane,  or  Roanne,  which  receive^  t: . 
Ribidre,  or  Ribierre:  from  the  junction  of  the  Rouano  ;:.. 
Drdroe  flows  twenty-five  miles  west  into  the  Rhone,  r^ 
ceiving  several  streams  by  the  way.    Its  whole  cour?o  il- 
be  estimated  at  about  sixty  miles,  all  within  the  diji-.- 
ment:  it  is  not  navigable,  but  is  used  for  floating  tiii.ur 
below  Luc  sur  Diois,  about  twelve  mil^  from  its  sour^  v 
From  Luc  to  Die  the  timber  is  floated  in  rafts  of  ttw  ;i.. 
to  fifteen  trunks:  from  Die  to  Pontaix  in  single  fninJU  ou 
account  of  the  rocks  which  obstruct  the  bed  of  (be  r^^.r 
below  Pontaix  the  timber  is  again  collected  and  foriu<.<i 
into  rafts.    The  Bez  is  also  used  for  floating. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  department  are  very  i&man.  In 
the  part  northward  of  the  Isdre  are  the  Suzon  (twcn:>  l  .<. 
miles  long,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  department  of  Iv^ 
theBancel,  and  the  Galaure,  which  all  flow  into  the  Rh  r^-. 
and  the  Herbasse,  which  flows  into  the  Iscre.  In  :!.> 
country  between  the  Isdre  and  the  Drdme  are  the  B  •>  r.  r. 
which  flows  into  the  Iscre ;  the  Vernaibon  and  L\  m  t. 
which  flow  into  the  Bourne ;  the  Leoncel,  which  j..m:»  •.:..• 
Lyonne;  and  the  Veoure,  which  flows  into  the  RhOur 

In  the  country  south  of  the  DrOme  are  the  Roubi*  n  i*  ^ 
the  Jabron,  which  unite  at  Montelimar,  and  fall   ir/-> '-  ^ 
Rhdne  just  below  that  town:   the  Hcrre,  which  Cul«  ..    « 
the  Rhone  near  Pierre-latte,  and  the  Lez,  the  Ai(;Lt>w  &.  . 
the  Ouv^e,  which  all  join  the  Rhdne  in  the  neighU...    . 
department  of  Vaucluse.    Tlie  Lez  receives  the  Lercn  •*    . 
some  other  streams,  the  Aigues  receives  the  Oulle  and  *: 
Zeynntes,  and  the  Ouv^  receives  the  Tolerene.     1 
Rhdne  and  the  Isdre  are,  we  believe,  the  only  nan^j* 
rivers.    There  are  no  canals  in  the  department. 

The  great  road  from  Paris  by  Lyon  to  Aix,  Mar^c  !'. . 
and  Toulon,  crosses  the  department  from  north  to  «.  .  * 
passing  through  the  towns  of  St  Vaher,  Tain,  Vaie    - 
Livron,  Loriol»Montehmar,  and  Pierre-latte.  FromVi.tr  ^ 
a  road  runs  north-east  throug;h  Le  P^ge  and  Roin&r.« 
St.  MarccUin  and  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of  Ive:.- 
another  road,  from  Pont  Su  Esprit,  on  the  Rhdne,  mr    t;  • 
department  of  Hautes  Alpes,  and  by  Mont  Genevre  -: 
Italy,   iust  crosses  the  southern  part  of  this  departru* . 
through  Nions  or  Nyons.  The  other  roads  are  all  bye-ruo..* 

The  department  is  very  deficient  in  the  meazu'of  oa* 
munication  with  other  parts. 

The  calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata  which  occupy  t:*- 
mountainous  tract  in  the  east  of  the  department  ocr. ;  t 
also  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  firom  the  neigfabouriiood  uf :  > 
Drdme  southward:  the  banks  of  the  Drome,  the  val\-v  . ' 
the  Rhdne  north  of  that  river,  and  the  valley  of  the  U>.  r- 
are  occupied  by  the  strata  which  are  found  above  the  c^a  ^ 
The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  consadeAl  .r 
there  are  mines  of  copper  and  one  mine  of  iron :  grar.  -  .- 
jMtters'  cUy,  gypaum,  ooal,  and  fowl  «•!«  aro  obUiM^c 
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and  peat  is  dog  for  ftiel.  There  aieaevenlminexal  springs, 
but  none  of  much  repute. 

The  8oil  varies  much ;  a  considerable  portbn  of  it  is  so 
had  as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  cultivation.    The  highest 
parts  of  the  mountains  afford  pasturage,  but  not  wood ; 
and  the  slopes,  which  might  be  expected  to  produce  wood, 
present  commonly  nothing  but  bare  rocks  and  steril  hol- 
lows.   But  industry  and  care  in  manuring  the  land  have 
rendered  this  department  important,  not  oi3y  by  the  amount 
but  the  variety  of  its  produce.    The  quantity  of  corn  grown 
is  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption ;  but  there  are  olives, 
slmonds,  walnuts,  and  excellent  wines,  especially  those  of 
Tain  (Hermitage,  Cdte  Rdtie,  &c.),  L'Etoile,  and  Die.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Romans  and  some  other  places  yield 
trutties,  which  are  considered  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Pe- 
rigord.  There  are  rich  meadows  and  good  pasture  grounds, 
to  which  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Provence  are  driven  in  the 
summer.    Forests,  chiefly  of  pine  and  beech,  occupy  nearly 
a  seventh  part  of  the  department   Plantations  of  mulbeny- 
trees,  in  which  many  silk-worms  are  reared,  are  numerous. 
Horses  and  neat  cattle  are  not  numerous ;  sheep  are  more 
80 ;  the  mules  are  small,  the  asses  of  good  quality.    Hie 
chamois,  the  wild  goat,  and  a  few  b«irs,  are  found  in 
the  mountains.    Game  is  abundant,  but  the  rivers  do  not 
afford  any  great  quantity  of  fish.    The  air  is  pure  and 
healthy,  anof  rather  cold,  except  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rh8ne,  where  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  gpreat. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements : 
that  of  Valence,  in  the  north,  population  135,193;  that  of 
Die,  in  the  east,  population  65,663 ;  that  of  Nyons,  in  the 
south-east,  population  36,170;  and  that  of  Montelimar,  in 
the  south-wesi  population  62,530.  The  number  of  com- 
munes is  361,  whicn  are  arranged  in  28  cantons  or  districts, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  vijuge  depaix.  The  chief  towns  are 
Valence,  the  capital,  on  the  Rhone,  population  8898  for  the 
town,  or  10»406  for  the  whole  commune;  Romans,  on  the 
Isere,  population  7677  for  the  tovm,  or  9285  for  the  whole 
commune;  and  Montelimar,  near  the  Rhdne,  population 
^816  for  the  town,  or  7560  for  the  whole  commune.  [Mon« 
telimar;  Romans;  Valxncs.]  Of  the  smaller  towns 
we  subjoin  some  account. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Valence  are  Moras  (population 
of  commune  4053) ;  Le  Grand  Serre,  near  the  Galaure ; 
Saint  Vallier  (population  estimate  at  2000X  and  Tain 
(population  2139  for  the  town,  2340  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), botli  on  the  Rh6ne ;  Montriffaud  and  St.  Donat 
(population  of  the  town  1591,  of  Uie  whole  commune 
2084),  both  on  the  Herbasse ;  Montmiral ;  Le  P6age  (popu- 
lation 3095  for  the  town,  3577  fbr  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  Isdre ;  Alixan ;  Montellier ;  St.  Jean  de  Royans,  on 
the  Lyonne ;  Chabeuil  (population  of  commune  4452),  on 
the  Veoure  ;  Etoile;  Livron  (population  1719  for  the  town, 
3275  for  the  whole  commune)  and  Loriol  (population  1784 
for  the  town,  and  3048  for  the  whole  commune),  both  on 
the  Drdme ;  snd  Mirmande.  St  Vallier  is  in  a  pleasant 
country ;  it  has  a  Grothic  chateau :  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  tlurowing  silk,  weaving  linens,  silks,  and  crape, 
pressing  oil,  and  making  porcelain  and  hats.  Tain  has  an 
antient  altar.  A  brid^  of  iron  wire,  completed  in  1 825, 
connects  this  town  ^vith  that  of  Toumon  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhdne.  The  wines  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  noticed.    Potter's  clay  is  dug  near  the  town. 

At  St.  Donat  some  silk  manufactures  are  carried  on.  Le 
P^ge,  though  forming  a  separate  commune,  is  really  a 
suburb  of  Iu)mans.  Chabeuil  is  a  place  of  considerable 
business;  it  has  com,  oil,  paper,  and  fulling  mills,  and 
some  manufactories  for  woollen  cloths.  Livron  and  Loriol, 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Drdme,  just  above  its  junction 
with  the  RbOne,  are  connected  by  a  fine  bridge. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Die  are.  Die,  the  capital  (popu- 
lation 3213  for  the  town,  3555  for  the  whole  commune), 
Pontaix,  Saillans,  Aouste,  and  Crest  (population  3895  for 
the  town,  4901  for  the  whole  commune),  all  on  the  Drdme; 
Chatillon  on  the\Bez;  Beaufort;  Bordeaux,  Saou,  and 
Puy  St  Martin,  on  or  near  the  Roubion ;  and  La  Motte 
Chalan^on  on  the  Oulle. 

Die  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Dea  Vooontiorum,  being  in  the  territory  of  the  VocontiL 
[Dauphin^]  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  antient  geo- 
^phers,  but  is  found  in  the  *  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and 
in  that  firom  Burdifnla  (Bordeaux)  to  Hierosolyma  (Jeru- 
fiolem),  and  in  the  Theodosian  Table.  In  the  middle  ages  I 
it  was  the  capital  of  Diois,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Dau- 1 
P.  C,  No.  550. 


phin^  and  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick  established  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  united  to  that  of  Valence,  but 
separated  firom  it  by  Louis  XIV.  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes ;  it  has  been  since  suppressed.  Die  suf- 
fered much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen> 
tury  firom  the  Huguenots :  these  seem  to  have  retained  a 
predominance  in  the  town,  as  they  had,  previously  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  an  academy  here.  The 
'  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France'  (Paris,  1804)  enu- 
merates as  its  manix^tures  paper,  thrown  silk,  fUstiaUy 
and  cotton  goods. 

Crest  was  successfully  defended  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  by  Aimar,  count  of  Valence,  who  supported 
the  count  of  Toulouse  against  the  Catholics  imder  Mont- 
fort.  It  has  an  antient  castle  in  a  picturesque  situation  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  commanding  a  delightful  prospect.  This 
castle  has  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  town  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle  hill.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
manufiicture  of  woollen  cloth,  cottons,  and  silks ;  in  dyeing 
and  fulling  cloths,  and  in  pressing  oil.  (Diet.  Univ.  de  /« 
I  France,  Paris,  1804;  Vaysse  de  Villiers,  Itineraire  De- 
I  ecripitfde  la  France,  Paris,  1813.) 

Aouste,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  under  the 
name  of  Augusta,  and  at  which  paper  is  made  and  oil  ex- 
pressed; Saillans,  at  which  some  sflk  and  cotton  manu- 
tactures  are  carried  on;  and  Pontaix,  at  which  some 
woollens  are  made,  are  all  on  the  road  between  Crest  and 
Die.  At  Beaufort,  Bordeaux,  and  Saou,  wooUen  goods 
are  manufitctured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nyons  are  only  two  towns, 
Nyons  on  the  Aigues  (population  27^  for  the  town,  or 
3397  for  the  whole  commune),  and  Le^uis,  on  the  Ouv^e 
(population  1886  for  the  town,  or  2160  for  the  whole  com- 
mune). Nyons  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tkis^:i,  upon  the 
slope  of  which  it  is  partly  built,  and  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  each  of  which  has  an  old  wall  inclosing  it  It  has 
a  bridge  built  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  environs  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  demolished  by  the  order  of  Louis  XUI. 
Nyons  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  frequent  residence  of  the 
Dauphins  of  Viennois.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
throwing  silk  and  in  making  woollen  stuffs  and  soap.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Phillis,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Charce,  a  lady  who,  in  1692,  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  aided  in  re- 
pelling an  invasion  of  the  Savoyards.  At  Le  Buis  silk  and 
leather  are  manu&otured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montelimar  are  Marsanne, 
Dieu-le>fit  on  the  Jabron  (population  of  the  town  3010,  of 
the  whole  commune  3952),  Ch&teauneuf  du  Rhdne,  Don- 
zdre,  and  Pierre-latte  (population  of  the  town  2388,  of  the 
whole  commune  3447),  all  on  the  Rhdne ;  Taulignan  and 
Grignan,  both  near  the  Lez ;  and  St.  Paul-trois-Chltteaux. 
Dieu-le-fit  has  in  its  neighbourhood  three  mineral  springs : 
potter's  clay  and  ochre  are  dug.  Pottery  and  other  earthen- 
ware, hats,  woollen  goods,  and  silkst  are  made  in  and  about 
the  town.  Donzdre  produces  wine,  which  has  tolerable 
reputation.  Pierre-latte  is  at  the  foot  of  a  large  rock,  from 
which  some  would  derive  its  name,  Petra  latra,  or  wide 
rock.  At  Taulignan  and  Grignan  some  silk  manufiictures 
are  carried  on :  Grignan  had  formerly  a  castle,  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  part  of  France,  now  destroyed.  Madame  de 
Sevign^  died  at  Grignan ;  her  tomb  remains  in  the  church. 
St.  Paul-trois-Chdteaux  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Augusta  Tricastinorum,  and  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Tricastini.  [Dauphinb.]  It  was  in  the  middle  ages 
the  seat  of  a  bishoprick  founded  in  the  fourth  century ;  the 
bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aries.  It  has 
some  slight  remains  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  trade  m  fine  oil,  wine,  and  silk. 

The  department  of  Drdme  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Valency 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Avignon :  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coiur  Royale,  or  sa- 
preme  court,  of  Grenoble,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Academb 
Universitaire,  or  academical  council,  of  that  city:  it  is  oom- 

Erehended  in  the  seventh  military  division,  of  which  the 
ead-quarters  are  at  Grenoble.    It  was  formerly  included 
in  Dauphine. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  department  are  of  middling  statursb 
active,  robust,  lively,  and  brave,  but  not  disposed  to  labour. 
They  are  long-livea.  Education  is  more  attended  to  than 
in  the  majority  of  the  French  departments :  there  is  ona 
boy  at  school  for  every  twenty  inhabitants.    (Z>ic<toiiiia«re 
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tJaivenat  da  la  France,  Paris,  1B04;  Dictioniuure'fiiogra- 
phique  Univmrl,  Paris,  1827;  Vaysse  do  Villiers,  IlinS- 
rairt  Deicrivli/  de  la  France,  Paiisi.  1813;  Halts  Brun, 
Bftlbi,  &<'.) 

DROMEDARY.    [Ca«el.  vol.  «..  p.  131] 

DRO'MIA  (Fubriciut).  a  gcnui  of  bracfafurous  decapod 
cruslsccans,  placed  by  M.  Lalrcille  in  the  section  of  Moto- 
poda,  and  referred  by  Dr.  Leach  to  tbe  &mily  of  Tkrlxto- 
poda. 

Generic  character, — External  antenna  small,  inscrtod 
below  the  ocular  peduncles ;  the  intermediate  an tennEO  placed 
belowand  alittle  within  the  eyes;  eiitcrii3\jaur-/eel  wilh  their 
third  juint  nearly  square,  slightly  notched  at  the  exlrcmily 
and  within :  daws  Icheltr)  great  and  Blcong ;  /fet  of  the 
second  and  third  pair  terminated  by  a  simple  joint,  and 
larger  llian  those  of  the  fourth  and  flfth  pair,  which  arc 
elevated  on  tho  back  and  provided  with  a  claw,  inaMnuch 
as  the  last  joint,  which  is  bent  and  pointed,  h  opposed  (o 
a  ipine  nearly  of  the  same  furm,  which  terminates  the  pc- 
nuiiimato  joint:  airapara  oval,  rounded,  vary  convex,  cut 
(di^eoupfo)  on  its  anterior  borders,  hairy  or  rouRh  (b^rissfc) 
aa  well  as  the  feet  and  chelce:  eyei  smnll.  supported  on 
short  peduncles,  rather  approximated,  and  lodged  in  orbi- 
cular or  cylindrical  fosste.    (Desmarest.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Probably  extensive  in  the 
acas  of  warm  tlimatos.  The  Mediterranean,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Antilles,  arc  given  as  localities. 

Hiibiti,  ^vr.— The  Dromi^  are  indolent  in  their  motions, 
and  live  in  spots  where  the  sea  is  moderately  deep,  choosing 
for  their  habitation  places  whf  re  the  rocks  are  mit  hidden 
under  the  sand.  Tney  arc  almost  always  found  covered 
\>i\h  a  sjiucies  of  .d/<^oni*uni  or  with  valves  of  conch ifcrs, 
uhirh  Ihcy  retain  villi  their  four  hinder  feet,  and  which 
si'ciiis  to  w-ne  them  as  a  shield  against  their  enemies.  The 
A/'i/07;i-i,  which  arc  in  (teni'ral  of  iho  species  named  Alcy- 
timi-ia  D-imuiiru/a,  continue  even  to  develop  and  extend 
tliem.iclves  upun  their  carapace,  which  they  at  last  entirely 
conceal.  In  the  month  of  July,  according  to  M.  Ri&so,  the 
IViiiuli-s  come  out  of  the  stale  of  torpor  (en gourd isscment) 
in  n  liicb  they  ordinarily  are,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
slialliiivs  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  there  a  gri»t  number 
orcKL's.    (Dc^raarest.) 

f  hire  in  the  ieries. — Dmiomene,  according  to  Desmarest, 
sliuuld  bo  placed  next  to  Dromia,  the  former  differing  from 
llio  latter  princi|jally  in  hoving  the  feci  of  tbo  fifth  pair 
only  inetead  of  ilic  four  last,  elevated  on  the  back.  Id 
general  the  Drnmire  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Crabt, 
property  so  called,  in  the  i^neral  form  of  the  body,  the 
slructUTB  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  position  of  the  an- 
tannte,  &c. ;  but  they  differ  fh)m  them  in  the  elevated 
situation  of  their  four  posterior  feet  and  in  their  manners. 

Example,  Dmmia  /lirsulis.^ima.  Carapai'e  very  convex, 
wilh  six  dentations  on  its  lateral  borders,  and  with  a  large 
sinus  on  ua-h  side  of  the  front,  which  is  nearly  trilohaled. 
red  Willi  lun;^  red  huirs.     Locality,  Cape  of  Good 
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DROHORB,  I  biihop's  lee  in  the  eccleuaatinl  m^  i '-  -■' 
of  Armagh  in  Ireland.     The  chapter,  which  i*  reaiils!''!  '  ■• 
patent  of  Jame«  L,  consists  of  dean,  precenler,  chan"  ;. 
treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  one  prebendary.     This   d.'>  <•- 
occupies  the  western  portion  of  tne  county  of  Dawn,  aitil 
lends   partially   into  Armagh   and  Antnm.    The   gn  .r. -■ 
length  from  north  to  south  is  35^  English  milei ;  bti'I  - 
grealest  breadth,  from  cost  to  west,  SlJ  milet.     It  cuiii,,.-  . 

26  parishes,  constituting  25  beneSces.     In  1792  therv  v.  - 

27  churches  of  the  establishment  in  this  diocese:  in  1  -  ■ 
the  numbers  were,  churches  of  the  eslablisbment  i:  ;  R  .- 
man  Catholic  churches,  34;  Presbyterian  churches  ~  - 
other  houses  of  Protestant  worship.  24.  In  the  sanii-  i.  .r 
the  gross  population  of  this  diocese  was  1S8.!09.  of  « Ii  ii 
there  were  41,737  members  of  the  Eslablishe4  CIiut.-::  , 
76,27S  Roman  Catholic*.  69,264  Presbyterians,  and  ■.  i 
other  Protestant  dissenters.     There  were' at  the  same  ti: 

In  this  diocese  233  stIiouU.  educating  16,3B7  young  pt  r-  .. 
being  in  the  proportion  of  9,J.i  per  cent,  of  the  entire  p  ■;■ 
lation  under  daily  instruction,  in  which  rt'<pecl  Dri'iii. 
stands  twelfth  among  the  32  diocoies  of  Iruiaiid.  Ol  ::.■ 
above  schools  23  were  in  lb34  in  conneclion  with  i.  > 
National  Biiard  of  Education. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  allribulml  to  StCoIm  i  •.. 
the  eth  century.  Its  early  history  it  obicuK,  and  ihir,-  - 
no  regular  succession  of  bisho|w  on  record  till  after  the  1^'. 
century.  Dr.  JcremvTuylor,  wholiad  the  admini^lni,  .ji  t 
this  diocese  granted  fiira  in  addition  to  that  of  I>i\vn  a,  ' 
Connor  by  King  Charles  II.  in  16fil,  and  Dr.  Pcri,  i.,. 
learned  collector  of  aniient  Eiit;lish  ballad  poetry,  ). .' 
been  the  most  distint-iiished  bishops  of  Dromorc.  T  ■• 
bishop's  house,  which  is  a  plain  mansion,  was  built  by  1>  r 
tor  Bcrcsford  in  1792.  Before  his  time  the  episci.|al  i. -, 
dencc  had  been  at  Itfogheralin.  By  act  3rd  uid  4ih  \\  i' 
IV.  c.  37,  this  bishopric  when  void  becomei  incorp.rt'  . 
wilh  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  its  n;.c. 
nues  vest  in  the  board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

DROMORE.aprotiy  well  built  town  and  thriving  1::  n 
market,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh  and  County  of  Una. 
is  situated  on  the  Lagan,  66  Irish  or  84  English  niik*  I"  o 
Dublin  on  the  great  northern  road  to  Belftist.  Tlir  r;.:i  ." 
dml  is  a  mean  slruclure  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Ej^:  f 
Dromorc  stands  a  remarkable  moun<l,  60  feet  high,  r.  ■;, 
three  concentric  en  trench  men  Is.  and  an  extensive  outv  li. 
towards  the  I^gan.  The  population  of  Dromor*  in  l>  ' 
was  19J2.  {Bciuhn't  Memoir  n/  a  Map  (tf  Ireland :  11.. 
ris's  Ware't  fforki;  Reportt,  *c.)    [Uow.s.l 

DRONE.    [Bbe.J 

DRONTE.    [Dodo.] 

URONTHEIM.    [Trosiwjrii.] 

DROPSY,   HYDROPS,  a  preternatural  collect]  n  . ' 
watery  fluid  in  different  parts  of  the  boily.     In  the  5;-.-<-  ■'. 
health,  there  is  constantly  poured  out  upon  every  em' 
cavity,  and  intcrslice  of  the  body,  awniery  fluid  An  -.--i 
from  the  blood  and  deposited  by  the  capillary  btoi>il-\i«'^  '• 
[Capillaries.]    This  fluid  does  not  remain  longwh.-r-   : 
is  ileposited,  but  by  vessels  opproprialed  to  the  olE<"-e,  Km.  -i 
abijrbcnts,  is  soon  taken  np  and  reconvcycd  into  the  r  ■-■ 
nwn  circulating  mass.  As  long  as  there  is  aporfect  hi!  ■ 
of  nclioii  bcltteen  these  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  is  ■■:'.■■'  .■« 
the  case  in  health,  there  is  no  nccumulation  of  fluid.  ■> . 
oxbalalion  and  the  absorption  being  always  exactly  <  .]■    . 
But  if  from  any  cause  that  balance  be  disturbed ;  if  c  : . 
the  capillary  btood-vcssels  pour  out  an  unusual  qu.in  i  ' 
fluid,  or  if  the  absorbents  fail  to  act  wiih  their  accu~t   -      . 
energy,   an  accumulation  of  fluid   must   nece-sarili    ;.  • 
place,   and  tliis  accumulation,  when  it  amounts  %f  i.\:  - 
preciable  quantity,  cunslitutcs  the  disease  chilled  dn'j-v.     1 
follows  that  dropsy  must  always  be  the  consequence  .i'',  ,- 
-f  increased  e.\hal'ation  or  of  diminished  abs»rplian. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  increased  elTosion  are  c\  ■  ,•  ■' 
i^ly  various;  but  they  are  all  remediable  either  into  <\ 
'liich  produce  a  morbid  cvndilion  of  the  bluud-vej,-.:-. 
bstruelion  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  bloud,  or  a  r.'  - 
anaiiion  of  the  blood  itself.    The  morbid  eonditiMn  . .'  ■ 
lui'd-vesstls  m?y  be  of  two  opposite  kinds,  either  li'.. 
preleriiaturul  strength,  is  consequence  of  which  their  ■. 
may  bo  so  excited  as  to  pour  out  an  unusual  qunn'  'i 
fluid  ;  or  thai  of  extreme  debility,  in  consequence  of  i. ' 
tliey  may  be  unable  to  prevent  a  prutematural  exudaT.   r, 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  through  their  relaxed  <-  .-  . 
Tliesc  different  states  of  the  blood-veMeU  depend  or.   :• 
diametrically  opposite  coitditioiu  of  ibo  iritsiB,  umI  icr.: :- 
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'"*"*2?IJ?*'^*'*^  ftf  Wfctor  tok«n  inlA  (hn  hfAj,  kA  not 
tmrrmk  m\fyihm  vxertimf  orpraM^fBay  p->wi;>ly  ^ve  rUe  to 
•n^h  «  f!4m4itioTi  <vf  th4i  blood,  arvi  awv-»rdin^ljr  it  m  taid  that 
mvM^nly  ilrinkinf^  largii  dr^n^hu  of  v«y  iwW  water  has 
bnwi  imm#«liat^ty  fnllowcsd  Hy  dropsy,  pTobafaty  from  tbe  eold 
frrodnHn^  a  ronatriirtion  of  the  e»ftretj>r.eji ;  m  eonae^Tier.^e 
i>f  which  they  are  enable  to  rarry  aff  tne  wat«r  aa  ii  tLnw* 
\n^tf  ihti  ma«a  of  htood  and  thu<i  to  maiata.n  itj  poper  con- 
alfttition.     A   pretemataral  abuiuUxice  of  the  ixi':.re  fljid 


and  the  offuia.  When  dropsy  ii  the  consequence  of  JifUM^ 
of  the  heart*  the  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart  oommonl y  1  '  j 
precede  the  appeaimnee  of  the  dro^tsy.  The  diseases  ot  .  <. 
heart  which  most  oomnionly  give  rise  to  dropsy  are  pa.s>,  .** 
dilatation  of  its  mnscolar  narietes  and  ossification  ul  .  a 
Ta]ves«  the  existence  of  which  ma^  be  ascertaiutMl  n  *  • 
tolerable  certainty  both  by  certain  signs  which  are  pa*:  - 
gTiomonie  of  these  organic  changes,  and  by  auscuhai  ... 
When  dropsy  is  the  conseouenoe  of  disease  of  the  hi-  rt^ 


parts  of  the  blood  may  aUo  zrjmm^use  in  the  circula.nnf    the  efftiaion  is  eommonly  indicated  first  by  swelling  of*  t; 
tnsM  by  a  suppreinion  or  dirainotion  of  the  ort^narr  aipeoos  ■  face,  especially  beneath  the  eydids,  and  next  by  swellin  j  ^  f 
excret ioTM.     Henre  the  influence  of  a  cr,>i  a.vi'm^^t  at-  !  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  of  the  hands  and  arms,  |WTticula:;\ 
fnosphere  in  indurin$r  drotiv:   arid  the  h.-:r..T  iaportaat    of  the  left.    As  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  eliu-.  .i» 


influence  of  dineMem  oi'  the  k-dney^  in  nr^A  ic:-z  the  djiease.  '  coLerts  and  acmmalatcs  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  .n 

It  is  fi>i]nd  that  there  are  several  d.fWrei::  d. leases  of  the  .  that  of  the  pencardium,  it  is  denoted  by  a  peculiar  trairi    t 

kidneys  of  wturh  dropsy  la  the  crd-nArj  res^lL     Ii  is  tLe  *  symptofss  hereafter  to  be  described.    [Htdrotkorax  b:A 

office  of  the  kidney  to  remove  fr.ni  toe  Llocd  a  large  pro-    Htdblcps  Pzucabdii.]    The  respiration  is  always  moro  ,.r 

portion  of  its  fitud' parts ;  iz  is  an  escrct:::^  and  de^  Jnnng    I«w  erabanassed :  the  horizontal  position  uneasy,  and  ot  on 

ort^n   of  the  greatest  importance;.       A^iy  d.acriidr  of  a    :=rcsa31e ;  the  pulse,  which  is  seldom  or  never  natural,  is 

which  interferes  witn  the  perdinnance  of  ;*3  f-nccica  may    very  \arxusly  affected.    Whenever  there  is  a  watery  ^^t  11- 

therefore  occasion  an  aertunuLatioa  of  the  witery  part.<!Les    '-^z  of  the  £ice,  hands,  vms,  or  ankles,  with  an  impairv-I 

of  the  blood,  and  thus  give  rise  to  drr;p<nr :  and  it  Ls  acr:iai:T  '  <a-e  of  the  con<UtutM>n,  the  consequence  of  protracted  lI 

found  that  when  the  ^eizreto^n  of  the  cnne  a  suppressed,    heolih,  and  without  manifint  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  mi? 

the  watery  portion  of  the  h'w^A  is  o^en  poured  ^\y  scoe    be  certaicly  mferred  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  heart  Tlie 

*>^  the  internal  caTir.e^.    Mjrecver,  larze  ahstnrtioris  cf*  dr'T^'T  w^ich  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  is  very  often 

blood  are  frequently  fLiIowed  by  dropsy,  becaiie  the  albu-     ^impleteLy  removed  by  appropriate  remedies.   The  eff'u<>i(  n 

men,  the  fibnn.  and  the  red  pamc^is  vrmrh  oc!i»nru*e  the  '  ?f'en  recnn  indeed,  and  ts  again  removed,  and  this  succcfr- 

2*oLid  parti't  of  the  hhxd  aie  ;:oc  ao  easly  r-!:eTe«i  as  the    *rre  rerrrrrence  and  removal  of  the  affection  takes  place 

aeruuL,  and  tlie  5upenbt:n<imt  xrini  zzxilj  pas.?e5  :^  zj    m  ielz^i^Iy  nnril  the  cardiac  disease,  on  which  the  cffu*n.n 

tile   e\hal;ints  preiema>urxlv  reia^^e'i  by  tlie   i«^cLL.a:^     itrperLdSk  reaches  a  point  which  is  no  longer  compatible  «ith 

state  of  the  system  Ladjced  by  the  V.^e'Lr.g,  .  br^f. 

The  parts  of  the  body  m  vhiL-h  the  •irrrsical  ef  jsicns  !  I>j»ea9es  of  the  reals  of  the  mat  blood-vessels  const:- 
usuallT  couect  are  the  caTiLits  ci  the  cnn^uni.  chest  aoi  tutiz^  aseunsm,  concretions  wiuin  their  cavities,  or  tu- 
mors of  ne:jhbounng  parts,  pressing  upon  their  trunk*, 
ind  obstnonng  the  passage  of  the  blood  tbrough  tluir 
carr.iT,  are  i^ueni  causes  of  consecutive  dropsy.  Inflam- 
SLUL.a  cf  the  rieura  hnm^  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  inf!  na- 
!rLi^..'n  \nd  on^^tion  of  the  lungs,  the  conaolidatii>n  r 
z-^-^ziz^ZLiin  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  ibe  till- 
arn-ien  of  the  air-vesicles  by  the  deposition  of  tubercul*  v,s 
ruter.  miy  g-.re  rise  to  effusion  eitiier  into  the  cavit)  of 
•>.-«i  ch^^t.  or  ir.to  the  cellular  tissue  forming  the  parvn- 
v-j;«-T!i  of  the  lun^  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  diffused  over 
the  ir  to!e  botly. 

Inli2i23a.ti.-a  of  the  liver,  generally  of  a  slow  or  chr^r .: 
carire.  le-diLrc  to  a  deposition  of  adventitious  matter  in  u 
sub>rjacev  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  or^..  .t 
xtA  the  ccnsohdition  of  its  tissue,  b  a  common  cav:*e  cf 
drvpsT.  ocv-asK>aed  by  the  obstruction  to  the  cirrul-t.  n 
^u\'«:*v>«4Nc.>  but  not  m^vUS  •.^i:i**.'C  :»:;  the  nr.*'^I  i*:«»a  3s«*re  ihr^c^h  the  vena  portsB,  the  effusion  being  in  this  csie  o!:«  a 
j^.ii  atv»iv»  ili^f  rl.iu  i>  A-Uv^  vVtVw'-vrs^  mi  Tte-orW  ivsr.mte  ccttr.vrd  to  the  ca\ity  of  the  abdomen. 
Oixiauuju  muAcr  I:*^  ilw 'Ivi^vi  ha'^i:  >«r^fi '«-n^  rexx.:icii  m  The  spleen,  which  eonaists  of  a  congeries  of  blood>ves<^  !<, 
thv*  *.'tiMi>  v.viti;i.:jitt^  •;^  :i  ai.i\  >e  ^'  il^  v.vlo*ir*  asd  cen-  •  and  vhich  is  very  apt  to  be  enlarged  and  obstmcted,  tr-\ 
$^>K»JKx\  iJtU  ix  *NK>.-^I«f  ^r  2vf<:v'^  ^.*v  be  :2-in:r^'>  di-  occasion  effusion  into  the  abdomen  in  the  same  manner  •» 
xvowiuxL  viitvl  ;I)«jt><i  ii\x*r>i*:v'»  4IV  d^rarvntl^  ricrvasfd  W    d;:5ease  of  the  Uver. 

iXut  «auiiw.vu  \»*  i^c  cMxfxoi  i;r  t.»  tiHf  cti>:?T  ai  cvn:«e-  I     The  kidneys  are  subject  both  to  functional  and  orgar  o 
v|t.s  tKv  ^»i^  ilw  ardilcial  rvmo^al  ci  t^*  tlwL.d  by  tne  operation  '  diseases,  which  are  followed  by  effusions  into  all  the  ca\  .- 


Abdomen,  and  the  interstices  cf  the  cella  ar  r:sK:e  lijr^sed 
over  the  whole  body,  ani  f^rm.r.^  a  ctc^tmiest  eleis*:!!:  at 
every  crrm. 

Tue  tL-:7s»:cal  llj.id  iliself  ccnsiits  5  r  the  Tn-^st  Tart  ^if'l:^ 
s^jr'im  of  the  bLcvd:  biit  ics  acrr-^frle  pr^rert*?*  and  .*3 
clioni  cal  cv:n3tir^:ica  ^ary  e^c:^fevi_ii^*v  iL^xrhozr  ^  the 
l>  -ixa  ot  Lhe  ii^seiiaje  aad  *he  rjci.  uu  :t  I2e  ;ra-  *li-"y  Teasel* 
at  tile  momea;  the  e!f'->i  n  •a-iv"*  7^  k"*.  Ir  '-le '-!>.•  ._jr 
a^.**;i'n  ha,%e  Je«»n  crvi:.  Jie  l^iid.  s  yeil.^^  ?r  srriT  c»  I'.Mrr*«i 
I.  .-4.**  witcy,  Aird  s  ab.ce  Jt  less  ru-TJid,  J:id.  ."cn'a-^s  2i_z~*e 
part:oio*  cf  albumen  ind  a:rn.  i*I  issccod  of  ex-:vd 
vaiCViUr  acix'n*  the  c(f -sion  have  >ee:i  the  c^:c^«^:uec^^e 
ct  An  .iltciwl  cv'tihiun  of  the  bLcO.  The  lira  &»  cjrk.- 
cviourvvi  Aird  turl\a.  prjcdhl\  fr-ra  the  *i!n\\r-ire  of  the 
r^.^l  jMrticicsof  he  >I«.v\l.  Iz'.hc  e?f-i>;'>n  hav^  '"li^n  rLice 
vvt^  5^o\>N  in  c\»ifc!.<N;»icii,v  jf  i^^e  .*tvn:.cn  v,*:*  s».  -ne  ou-:>e 


Uut  *»uoihvr  iKV»H*wd  wuA^  of  vlrv^pjy  bos  be«t  stated  to 
\^i\  ui'ottupUv'u  or  d''.u'.nu!'.o«  v*f  the  abssorpiion  which 
ikluuiUl  t,ik\^  m»  ihc  cvUV.cvl  ttu  <U  tVm  the  *exvr«l  cavme* 
^lul  m'\M'*iKv^  v»f  ih^  KnU      It  t»  v»^\•.^*e^  that  Ab*^^uon 

10  i>  lK*Uiiuuuxhvxl»  vMT  WA\  vVA^e  *»t.*s^'t^ec,  ti\*ai  a  U^t^sof  J  at  other  times  tumors  are  formed  within  or  attach ol  *  • 

^v.uK*iTt  \e>5<»s.     \V-.:h'.*ut  d,n'bt»  a  '  them,  which  press  upon  and  compress  the  tnmks  of  d«...  - 


ties,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  these  organs  to  rem«>^  e 
^'m  the  common  mass  of  blood  the  superfluous  »n4  nox:oL» 
principles  which  it  is  their  office  to  eliminate. 

Dropsical  effusions  are  often  poured  into  the  uterus  a:  i 
ovaria,  in  consequence  of  primary  disease  in  these  or^an- 


v\uvu»\Uv'%  t\i  %MU^V  iNmu  t.*|vt(>rm  thctr  od".v>^;  aad  it 
\^  iM  \\\*\U  v^K«>H\\sl  b\  VVvtviu  ihA<  tS»  $Ante  ^^ne'u*  Je- 
l\>\s\  \iUkU  \»i\»vUt\xv»  th^i  U\ti\  of  the  evbsWAut  vessels 
\%J.i,U  vv«uhu«t>^  \U^  b\\U\M'*o  *\M:h\*^!^  ivvAVMtw  at  the 
» iuio  \\\iw  A  Uv**  v'l  u^iw  ^w  tho  .iV>tN.N>N;  tb*t  tlH*tvJ\^re  a 
|4\«u  v»i  iNv  vAb4l.%n»x  gv«vtV<t>  *%NV'\»,\*W'*A  U>aisof  n>ne 
M*  \\w  *^»v>K'o%^  tt».4*  %vnM\iiv*M',>  a  d.'.utnutKS^  of  ab* 
*^*M  ^.'»^  U4u«^  h«>v  A  vViWN^of  iW  '•.^tTV  m  the  ^vwl.xtion 

U»v*|v«.,-i    ^.%»    svi*.v*»     VO^NS^     ^^     V.UM  >    «>>*    >»>vil    >*>CIU    to 

t  K  .»^»  ^^^^  Ul  o4\  K^  >%\*xvs*  .N*  ^i»  V  S  vv.vjvv^  5i  the  se^^v^nt. 
•^'"^  »Ko  ^UxTM  »•» '^v'^^t  -^^  *  ''^  V'N-.iNV.  \«>vv  w  cu:«>l  J«^ 

tiuuii^^^  ,^»  ^, ,  w,Mi ,^^  ♦> ,  w  *-nI  av u>v  kn*^\i<^    1  ne  ai>i^ases 
^vxv.iv  a^»-'»    -^^  ***-»   vsvv.^m   ,Nx;uiNVH*i\t  have 

iU  5^\v4x  ktw  N<^v*%  uV  kU>Hf>s*  the  Uterus, 


bouring  blood-vessels,  and  thus  occasion  dropsy  by  a  n.*.« 
chaniral  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It   is   an   interesting  and  important  fiict,  that  wh  * 
in  this  disease  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  aiw  xh^^ 
}K»uied  out   into  the  several  cavities  and  interstices    .. 
the  body,  the  kidneys  often  remove  to  a  very  largo  c  ^  - 
tent  the  more  solid  portions  of  the  blood,  more   e«* 
cially  the  albumen,  and  sometimes    even  the  red   j    - 
tides.    Hence  there  are  several  forms  of  dropsy  in  « ! 
the  urine  is  loaded  with  a  preternatural  quantity  <«f  ^  . 
bumen,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  detected  bv'the  r     ~ 
plication  of  heat,  nitric  or  muriatic  acids,  alcohol  <«-  c 
tosiv^  sublimate,  to  the  urine,  all  of  which  coagulate  t . 
albumen  and  thus  render  it  visible.    But  albumen  i<  r 
alwa)*s  contained  in  the  urine  of  dropsical  patients..    It  .« 
some  importance  in  practice  to  discriminate  the  cases  w .  \ 
albuminous  urine  from  those  without  it,  since  there  are  r-« 
medics  of  great  efficacy  in  the  latter  form  of  the  d^sea  ^ 
which  are  useless  if  notiiguriousi  in  the  firmer.    This  i«  <.  • 
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•ffort  to'  inspira  is  fi)Uowed  by  a  Mrretpoadinff  •ffort  to 
empire.  At  each  expiration  a  small  quantity  of  air  is  ex- 
pelled fVom  the  lungs,  and  is  seen  under  the  surlkce  of  the 
water  in  the  form  of  hubbies ;  for  although  the  water  ex- 
cludes the  air  from  entering  the  luniks,  notwithstanding  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  inspire,  yet  it  cannot  nrevent  some 
portion  of  air  from  being  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the 
violent  efforts  to  expire.  The  ultimate  result  of  these  re- 
peated and  violent  expirations  is  greatly  to  diminish  the 
bulk  of  the  lun^s,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  collapse  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  by  any 
voluntary  or  instinctive  efforts  which  tlie  animal  is  capable 
of  making. 

When  a  human  being  is  drowned  by  accident,  if  the  fkll 
has  been  from  a  considerable  height  and  the  water  is  not 
of  very  great  deplh,  the  body  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  it  then  quickly  rises  to  the  surface,  partly 
because  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  when  the  lungs 
are  full  of  air,  is  less  than  that  of  water,  and  partly  because 
the  body  is  rendered  still  lighter  by  the  air,  always  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  quantity,  which  is  collected  and  re- 
tained in  the  clothes.  If  the  person  be  not  able  to  swim, 
he  generally  struggles  violently,  and  probably  screams ;  by 
these  efforts  the  lungs  are  partly  emptied  of  the  air  thcv 
contained,  the  comparative  weight  of  the  body  is  increaseu, 
and  consequently  it  asain  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  it  soon 
again  rises,  and  this  alternate  rising  and  sinking  may  occur 
several  times  in  succession.  Whenever  the  body  comes  to 
the  surface  and  the  mouth  is  above  water,  the  painful  im- 
pediment to  respiration  produces  an  instinctive  effort  to 
inspire,  and  a  hurried  gasp  is  made  to  obtain  air.  But 
often  the  mouth  is  not  sufficiently  above  the  surface  of  the 
^v:itcr  to  obtain  air  without  respiring  a  quantity  of  water 
along  with  it ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  received  in  this 
manner  is  never  great,  probably  not  more  than  is  expelled 
by  the  cough  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  glottis  in  con- 
socjucnce  of  the  contact  of  the  water  and  by  the  subsequent 
expiration.  Every  instant  the  body  remains  in  the  water, 
for  the  reasons  immediately  to  bo  assigned,  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion  rapidly  diminisn,  and  at 
length,  perfectly  insensible  and  motionless,  it  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  where,  if  wholly  undisturbed,  it 
continues  until  the  disengagement  of  Tarious  gases  in  the 
progress  of  putrefaction  renders  it  again  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  and  brings  it  oncO  more  to  the  surface. 

The  change  in  the  system  produced  by  continued  sub- 
mersion, the  consequent  suspension  of  respiration,  and  the 
necessary  extinction  of  life,  are  all  refcrrible  to  one  patho- 
logical condition,  namely,  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
blood.  The  water  prevents  any  portion  of  air  from  enter- 
ing by  the  trachea  to  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs ;  con- 
sequently no  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  venous  blood 
contained  in  the  capillary  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
which  are  spread  out  upon  the  walls  of  these  air  vesicles ; 
the  venous  blood  which  flows  to  the  lungs  is  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  converted  into  arterial  blood,  whence  the 
luii^s  can  deliver  to  the  loft  side,  of  the  heart  only  venous 
bluod  to  be  scut  out  to  the  system.  As  the  circulation  goes 
on,  all  the  arterial  blood  in  the  body  is  at  length  converted 
into  venous,  and  iiows  into  the  ^rcat  venous  trunks  of  the 
system,  by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  thence  to  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  no 
change,  but  remains  venous.  Tliese  currents  of  venous 
bloi)d,  and  of  venous  blix>d  only,  are  successively  sent  out 
to  the  s>^tc•m.  But  venous  blood  is  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing the  action  and  vitality  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of 
the  heart,  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  of  any  organ  of  the 
body,  and  consequently,  when  nothing  but  venous  blood 
circulates  in  the  system,  the  death  of  all  the  organs  is  the 
^ure  and  quick  result,  and  the  organs  die  in  the  order  Jhd 
mode  already  described.    [Asphyxia.] 

Tukinc^  the  average  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  it 

is  found  tliat  when  an  animal  is  forcibly  and  continuously 

held  under  water,  the  bloo<l  in  the  arterie.4  loses  its  vernii- 

ion  colour,  and  begins  to  grow  venous  in  the  space  of  three 

quarters  of  a  minute.     In  one  minute  and  a  quarter  it  is 

obviously  dark.    In  one  minute  and  a  half,  no  difference 

can  be  distinguished  between  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and 

the  blood  in  the  veins;  consequently,  in  an  animal  that  is 

submersed  and  that  never  rises  to  the  surihoe,  the  system  is 

Mmpletely  under  the  influence  of  venous  blood  in 

)f  one  minute  and  a  half,  and  though  the  body 

oain  imder  water  half  aa  bour»  tha  Uood  ^)Ma 


B04  tacome  sensibly  darker*  because  it  oea.  only  be  com- 
pletely  venous. 

Circumstances  may  make  a  few  seconds  difference  m 
regard  to  the  point  of  time  when  these  phenomena  i:ik>' 
place.  If  for  example  an  animal  be  submersed  at  the  .i> 
stant  of  expiration,  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  lost  somew  bu: 
sooner  than  when  it  is  submersed  at  the  instant  of  inspira- 
tion, and  if  the  animal  be  much  alarmed  and  stru^'.L* 
violently,  the  change  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity  ;  tn.t 
the  difference  from  any  cause  of  this  kind  never  amount •«  lo 
more  than  a  few  seconds.  Age  however  is  capable  of  cftV^t- 
ing  a  more  remarkable  difference.  It  is  proved  by  uun.'- 
rous  and  accurate  experiments  that  the  younger  the  ani.  I 
the  longer  it  can  live  when  deprived  of  air  by  submer^.  .j. 
If,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  an  adult  warm-blooded  at.iii) .! 
be  irrecoverably  dead  in  the  space  of  four  minutes  i\\  •  r 
complete  and  continuous  submersion,  an  animal  of  the  s.u.>. 
species  only  a  few  days  old  will  live  twelve  minuter.  A 
pup  will  Uve  considerably  longer  than  a  youne  dog,  a  y.--  i  ^ 
longer  than  a  middle  aged  dog,  and  a  middle  aged  lon^  r 
than  an  old  dog. 

Sensibility  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  arc  d:- 
minished  the  moment  the  arterial  blood  begins  to  hfMt  it. 
vermilion  colour;   an  animal  is  completely  insensible,  and 
has  wholly  lost  all  power  of  voluntary  motion,  that  is,  it  is 
in  a  state  of  apparent  death,  as  soon  as  the  arterial  bloi^l  is 
completely  venous.    In  one  minute  and  a  half,  then,  after 
complete  and  continuous  submersion,  animal  life  is  com- 
pletely extinguished.    But  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous  u.-e 
of  the  appropriate  remedies,  recovery  from  this  state   is 
possible;  because  the  organic  functions  go  on  for  a  <x>i\- 
siderable  period  after  apparent  death,  and  death  is  not  red 
until  the  organic  functions  have  wholly  ceased.     Neveri  jic* 
less,  though  the  organic  functions  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  the  animal  functions  are  extinguished, 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  more,  yet,  in  n  > 
instance  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  trietl  li.i« 
any  adult  warm-blood  animal  that  has  been  completely  u\.  1 
continuously  submersed  for  the  space  of  four  minutes  }**<., i 
capable  of  resuscitation,  though  all  the  means  of  restonr  * 
animation  may  have  been  instantaneously  and  most'actiw  >> 
and  judiciously  employed.    Accordingly  it  is  found  in  pi  ai  - 
tice  that  the  immediate  and  vigorous  use  of  the  be»t  mt  u  « 
for  restoring  animation  often  fail  when  the  person  has  i   t 
been  in  the  water  more  than  four  minutes.    In  giiM-;-!, 
however,  if  the  body  has  not  been  in  the  water  lon.:vr  :i. .  i 
firom  five  to  eight  minutes,  the  prompt  and  perse^en(t<;  w>e 
of  the  proper  means  for  restoring  animation  \»dl  su<  (.< .  i ; 
no  doubt,  because  in  some  one  of  or  in  all  the  time^  ti.  it 
the  body  has  come  to  the  surface  air  has  been  obtained  nA 
conveyed  to  the  lungs  in  the  hurried  gasp  instinctive!;, 
made  at  these  moments.    Still  it  is  exceedingly  ran?  ti.^t 
persons  are  recovered  who  have  been  in  the  water  hi'u*  u 
minutes;  occasionally  however  animation  is  restored  ar>.  r 
a  submersion  of  twenty  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour;  :.!:  I 
apparently  authenticated   cases  are  on   record   in    «h:>-!i 
resuscitation  was  accomplished  after  the  body  had  bet.':i  .n 
the  water  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour.    In  these  case^  i-:r- 
cumstances  must  have  favoured  the  occasional  inspiiut:  ti 
of  air ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  life  can  have  been  mi...- 
tained  so   long    unless    the   individual  had  breathcti   at 
intervals  during  the  time ;  and  as  none  can  tell  what  i-ir* 
cumstances  may  have  occurred  favourable  to  the  inspira i:  t, 
of  air,  it  is  an  imperative  duty  in  all  cases  to  resort  1 1  i  r 
proper  means  for  robtoring  animation  with  all  the  proui{^ 
titude  and  energy  possible. 

When  a  person  who  has  been  drowned,  who  «iis  pre- 
viously in  a  state  of  sound  health,  is  taken  out  of  the  «..'::, 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  body  aro  the  foil  •**- 
ing:— 

The  whole  of  the  external  surface  is  cold;  the  c<  lour  .  f 
the  skin  is  pallid,  excepting  in  the  parts  where  it  is  li>  * 
rather  than  pallid,  as  in  the  face,  uhich  is  always  ir!  •  - 
entirely  pale  or  slightly  livid.  The  eyes  are  half  u:  <.u,  .i^  i 
the  pupils  much  dilated.  The  mouth  and  the  iioslriU  r.  : 
tain  a  great  deal  of  frothy  fluid.  A  large  quantity  uf  Itt 
same  kind  of  fluid  is  containeil  in  the  trachea*  the  bin>nrh.  '. 
tubes,  and  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs.  The  toup^.*  t» 
protruded  between  the  teeth,  and  approaches  to  the  ui*«^  - 
edge  of  the  lips.  The  whole  head  is  sometimes  much  >«  ■*.- 
leu,  and  the  features  occasionally  present  the  appeanncv  >  ( 
those  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  apoplexy;  and  thi«>  :> 
«aid  \o  he  purticularly  the  case  with  thgee  who  baF»  f«Jcn 
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into  the  water  in  a  atate  of  intoxication.  It  ll  usntJly  eon- 
sfdered  as  a  sign  that  a  person  has  been  drowned  while 
living,  and  that  the  body  has  not  been  thrown  into  the 
water  after  death,  that  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  exco- 
riated, and  that  there  is  a  collection  of  dirt  or  sand  under 
the  nails^  appearances  resulting  from  the  efforts  which  the 
drowning  person  has  made  to  avert  his  impending  fkte ; 
but  if  the  water  be  deep,  no  appearance  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
sent, because  the  power  of  strua^ling  is  over  before  the 
body  touches  the  ground,  and  a  p^on  in  the  state  of  in- 
toxication, who  falls  into  deep  water,  may  expire  without 
the  power  to  make  a  single  effort  to  save  himself. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  organs,  the  heart  and  its 
great  blood-vessels  are  always  found  preternaturally  loaded 
with  dark-coloured  blood,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  heart  seems  completely  to  fill  the  bag  of  the  pericar- 
dium. This  accumulation  of  black  blood  is  always  on  the 
nght  side  of  the  heart,  which  usually  contains  somewhat 
more  than  double  the  quantity  contained  in  the  left  ca- 
vities. 

The  lungs  are  invariably  very  much  reduced  in  volume, 
and  are  exceedingly  loaded  with  black  blood.  Both  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  are  likewise  distended  with 
black  blood. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  na- 
tural, and  its  vessels  are  commonly  turgid  with  black  blood; 
but  sometimes  the  turgescence  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
other  organs. 

There  is  always  a  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  frothy 
matter  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  Occasionally  this 
frothy  matter  is  mixed  with  blood.  The  quantity  varies  a 
good  deal  in  different  cases,  but  it  is  never  very  great.  At 
otic  time  it  vas  thought  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  the  cause  of 
death  in  drowning.  It  was  conceived  that  the  water  flows 
into  the  lungs  by  the  trachea  in  such  abundance  as  to  occa- 
sion asphyxia.  Tlie  controversy  which  was  long  agitated 
on  this  poinC  is  now  set  at  rest  by  numerous  and  accurate 
experiments^  which  demonstrate  that  onlv  a  very  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  water  enters  the  trachea,  and  never 
suflicient  to  occasion  death. 

A  similar  controversy  prevailed  on  the  question  whether 
vatcr  enters  the  stomach,  which  is  now  equallv  decided  in 
the  negative.  It  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  water 
passes  into  tlie  stomach,  or  at  least  that  no  quantity  enters 
it  capablo  otf  contributing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
fatal  event.  The  establishment  of  this  point  is  important, 
because  the  contrary  notion  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  most 
pernicious  practices.  With  a  view  of  evacuating  the  water 
supposed  to  be  accumulated  in  the  lungs  and  stomach,  the 
bodies  of  th»  drowned,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  were 
held  up  by  the  heels,  rolled  on  barrels,  and  subjected  to 
other  practices  calculated  rapidly  to  extinguish  any  remain- 
ing spark  of-  life ;  and  though  the  notion  which  led  to 
these  absurd  practices  is  exploded,  the  practices  themselves 
continue.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  •  Medical  Reposi- 
tory' for  July,  1824,  Mr.  D.  Johnson,  surgeon,  Farringdon, 
in  detailing  a  case  of  suspended  animation  in  a  seaman 
who  had  fauen  from  a  yard-arm  into  the  sea  when  the  ship 
Bas  going  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  and  a  half  per  hour, 
and  was  afterwards  picked  up  in  an  insensible  state,  says, 
*  When  brought  on  board  the  ship  he  showed  no  signs  of 
hfe.  I  Jiad  him  immediately  suspended  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  well  shaken  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  was 
then  laid  on  the  cabin-table,  and  rubbed  aU  over  by.  two  or 
three  men  with  flannels,  &c.  Tartarized  antimony  was 
rubbed  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  tobacco-smoke 
bluwu  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.'  Short  of  decapitation 
no  experiments  could  be  devised  better  calculatea  to  de- 
stroy the  smallest  chance  of  resuscitation. 

The  proper  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  the  drowned  are 
few  ana  simple.    The  body,  placed  on  a  bed-chair,  should 
be  removed  to  the  receiving  house  or  any  place  where  the 
rx)nveniences  reouired  may  be  most  easily  obtained.    The 
wet  clothes  should  be  stripped  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
body  well  dried  and  surrounded  by  warm  air,  if  it  can  be 
reaiiily  procured,  by  the  portable  warm  air  bath,  of  which 
there  ought  to  be  one  at  every  receiving  house.    At  first  the 
heated  air  should  only  be  a  few  desrees  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  and  the  heat,  which  ought  always  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  thermometer,  should  be  subsequently  in- 
creased with  caution.    The  bbdv  being  thus  surrounded  with 
warm  air,  artificial  respiration  should  be  performed  without 


the  delay  of  a  mometitj  and  this  should  be  assisted  by  dfl^ 
tricity  applied  at  first  in  the  form  of  very  gentle  shocks. 

By  the  application  of  heat  the  capillary  blood-vessels  ar» 
stimulated  to  action,  the  determination  of  blood  towards  th» 
external  surface  of  the  body  is  favoured,  and  the  interna; 
organs  are  thus  relieved  of  their  oppressive  load.  By  artifi 
cial  respiration  the  cavity  of  the  cnest  is  enlarged,  the  col- 
lapsed state  of  the  lungs  is  removed,  and  atmospheric  air, 
the  great  agent  needed  fbr  the  deearbonization  of  the  blood, 
and  on  the  want  of  which  all  the  dangerous  phenomena  of 
drowning  depend,  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  venalized  blood.  By  electricity  the 
organs  which  carry  on  the  mechanical  part  of  respiration, 
that  is,  those  which  alternately  enlarge  and  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  are  roused  and  excited  to  resume 
their  natural  action.  There  are  some  few  other  useful  auxil- 
iaries, but  so  important  and  efficacious  are  these  three  pow- 
erful agents,  wlien  judiciously  and  perseveringly  employed, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  only  remedies  worth  re- 
garding. But  unfortunately  they  are  as  potent  for  evil  as  ibr 
good.  A  slight  mismanagement  of  any  of  them  may  utterly 
destroy  that  life  which  the  delicate  and  skilful  use  of  it  would 
have  reanimated.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  incautious  em- 
ployment of  these  powerful  remedies  is  fraught,  or  minutely 
to  detail  the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be  applied  in 
practice.  It  is  a  subject  which  deserves  much  greater  at- 
tention than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  apparatus  ibr 
heating  the  bodies  of  the  drowned,  for  the  artificial  inflation 
of  the  lungs,  and  for  the  application  of  electricity,  are 
susceptible  of  vast  improvement  both  with  reference  to  the 
efficacy  and  the  safety  of  these  remedies ;  and  there  are  few 
subjects  to  which  mechanical  genius  and  scientific  know- 
ledge could  be  applied  with  greater  prospect  of  conferring 
signal  service  on  mankind. 

DRUIDICAL  BUILDINGS.  [Atebttry;  Carnac; 
Stonbhenge.] 

DRUIDS.    [Britannia.] 

DRUM,  a  pulsatile  musical  instrument,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds, — the  Side  Drum ;  the  bcute  or  Turkish 
brum;  and  the  Double  Drum.  The  first  is  a  cylinder,  for- 
merly of  wood,  but  now  invariably  of  brass,  on  each  end  of 
which  is  a  hoop  covered  with  vellum  or  parchment.  This  is 
the  ordinary  regimental  drum.  The  second  is  formed  as  the 
first,  but  of  oa^  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  used,  not  in 
conjunction  with  the  fifes,  but  as  part  of  the  regimental 
band.  It  is  likewise  employed  occasionally  in  the  orchestra. 
The  third  is  made  of  copper,  nearly  hemispherical,  covered 
with  a  strong  head  of  calf 's-skin,  and  stands  on  three  iron 
legs.  The  Double  Drums  vary  in  dimensions,  from  nineteen 
inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  always  in  pairs, 
and  are  tUned,  by  means  of  many  screws  which  tighten  the 
head,  to  the  key-note  and  the  fourth  below.  Very  recently, 
however,  a  most  decided  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
the  manner  of  tuning  these  instruments.  By  means  of  a 
lever  operating  on  several  hooks  which  act  simultaneously 
on  the  head,  or  hoop  on  which  the  skin  is  strained,  the 
tuning  is  performed  at  once,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
in  our  presence,  the  melody  of '  God  save  the  King*  was  per- 
formed on  a  single  drum  in  a  time  not  much  slower  tnan 
that  usually  adopted.  A  patent  has  been  obtained  by  the 
ingenious  mechanist  (Mr.  Cornelius  Ward)  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  useful  invention ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  future  all  double  drums  will  be  constructed  on  his 
principle. 

DRUM.    [Dome.] 

DRUMMOND,  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  Su:  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  was  bom  December  13, 1585. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  studied  civil  law  in 
France.  On  his  father's  death,  in  1610,  he  relinquished 
his  profession  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  at 
his  paternal  mansion  of  Hawthornden.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, experience  that  freedom  firom  trials  which  he  had 
Srobably  anticipated  in  his  returement.  His  betrothed  bride 
iedon  the  eve  of  their  marriage;  and  in  order  to  divert 
his  thoughts  from  brooding  over  this  deep  and  bitter  af- 
fliction, he  undertook  a  tour  which  lasted  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  visited  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  collect^  a  library  of  great  value,  of  which  part  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  45th 
year  he  married  a  lady  whose  fancied  likeness  to  the  former 
object  of  his  affections  is  said  to  have  constituted  her  chief 
attraction  for  him.    When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  his 
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and  generous  sentiments.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Drusui^ 
son  of  Germanicus  and  of  Agrippina,  was  starved  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  and  Nero,  the  other,  was  put  to  death 
in  the  island  of  Ponza. 


told.  fDe  Sacnr,  Mhncire  sur  le  cults  que  les  Drtues  rendept 
a  la  figure  dun  veau,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  la 
chuse  d'Hittoire  et  de  LittercUure  Aneienne  de  Vlmiitut.) 
Thev  are  also  accused,  like  the  Nosajfris,  of  licentious  orgies 
in  their  secret  meetings,  and  yet  Mr.  Jowett  was  told  by 
Christian  residents  tliat  as  soon  as  a  young  Druse  becomes 
initiated,  lie  leaves  his  former  licentious  course  of  life  and 
becomes  quite  an  altered  man,  at  least  in  appearance. 
BurckhardC  observes  on  this  subject  that  the  Druses  ai-e 
more  observant  of  ontward  decorum  than  of  genuine  mo- 
rality. All  agree  however  in  saying  that  they  are  indus- 
trious, brave,  and  hospitable:  their  country  is  a  land  of 
refuge  from  Turkish  oppression ;  they  pay  few  taxes,  as  the 
emir  has  lands  or  domains  belonging  to  him,  from  which 
he  draws  his  chief  revenue.  Silk  is  the  staple  article 
for  exportation,  by  way  of  Beiroot.  The  mulberry,  the  vine, 
the  fi^,  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  reared  in  the  lower  ridges  of 
the  Libanus,  while  the  higher  range  affords  good  pastures. 
Cotton  is  also  cultivated  and  manufactured.  The  plains, 
especially  the  Bekaa,  produce  corn.  There  are  a  number  of  T^nTTorTo 
convents  scattered  about  the  mountains;  there  is  a  Ma-  .  DRUSUS,  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  Vipsania,  daughter  of 
ronite  college  for  the  study  of  Syriac  at  Aain  el  Warka,  and    4^"PP*»  served  with  distinction  in  Pannonia  and  the  Illy- 


Coin  of  Drattti. 
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another  for  the  Melchite  students  at  Deir  el  Mhalles. 
Burekhardt,  who  crossed  the  libanus  in  different  directions, 
gives  the  names  of  many  towns  or  villages  inhabited  by 
Druses  and  Maronites,  some  of  them  considerable  places, 
such  as  Hasbeya,  with  700  houses ;  Zahle,  in  the  Bekaa, 
with  900 ;  Shirrei,  near  Tripoli,  &c.  The  Druses  dress  dif- 
ferent! v  from  the  Maronites:  the  men  wear  a  coarse  woollen 
beneesn,  or  cloak,  black,  with  white  stripes,  thrown  over  a 
waistcoat,  and  loose  breeches  of  the  same  stuff,  tied  round 
the  waist  by  a  sash  of  white  or  red  linen  with  fringed  ends ; 
their  turban  is  swelled  out  from  the  head  into  a  shape  re- 
sembling a  turnip,  and  flat  at  the  top.  The  women  wear  a 
coarse  blue  Jacket  and  petticoat,  without  any  stockings,  and 
their  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  in  tails  behind.  When 
they  dress  tkiey  put  on  their  head  the  Takeel,  a  hollow  tube 
of  silver  or  L  in,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  shaped  like  a 
truncated  cone,  over  which  is  thrown  a  white  piece  of  linen, 
which  comi»letely  envelops  the  body ;  they  also  wear  silver 
bobs  tied  to  their  tresses.'  (Light's  Travele,) 

DRUSUS,  CLAU'DIUS  NERO,  son  of  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Nero  a^d  of  Livia,  was  bom  in  the  year  38  B.C.,  three 
months  after  bis  mother's  marriage  with  Augustus.  He 
sen'ed  early  in  the  army*  and  was  sent  in  1 7  B.C.,  with  his 
brother  Tiberius,  against  the  Rheti  and  Vindelici,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  defeated  the  invaders, 
pursued  th&m  across  the  Alps,  and  reduced  their  country. 
Horace  cel&hrated  this  victoi7  ^^  <>Q®  ^^  ^^  finest  Odes  Gib. 
iv.  4).  Dn^sus  married  Antonia  Minor,  daughter  of  An- 
tony and  Octavta,  by  whom  he  had  Germanicus  and  Clau- 
dius, afterwards  emperor,  and  Livia  or  Livilla.  In  14  B.C., 
being  sent  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Gaul  occasioned  by 
the  extortions  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherers,  he  succeeded  by 
his  conciliatory  addrms.    In  the  following  year  he  attacked 


ricum,  and  was  consul  with  his  father  a.ix  21.  In  a  quarrel 
he  had  with  the  favourite  Sejanus,  he  gave  him  a  blow  in 
the  &ce;  Sejanus,  in  revenge,  seduced  his  wife  Livia  or 
Livilla,  daughter  of  Drusus  the  elder  and  of  Antonia,  and 
the  guilty  pair  cot  rid  of  Drusus  by  poison,  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  eunuch  Lygdus.  The  crime  remained  a 
secret  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  discovered  a£ter  the 
death  of  Sejanus,  and  Livia  was  put  to  death.  (Tacitus, 
Arnial.) 

DRYANDRA,  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  with 
hard  dry  evergreen  serrated  leaves  and  compact  cylindrical 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  seated  upon  a  tiat  receptacle,  and 
surrounded  by  a  common  imbricated  involucre.  It  is  in 
the  latter  respect  that  the  genus  pirincipally  differs  from 
Banksia. 

The  species  are  much  esteemed  by  cultivatoi's  for  their 
beautiful  evergreen  leaves.  They  are  commonly  regarded 
as  greenhouse  plants,  but  will,  in  several  oases,  survive  an 
English  winter  without  injury,  if  protected  by  a  glass  roof 
in  winter,  and  planted  among  rockwork  high  above  the 
dampness  of  the  level  of  the  soil. 

DRYDEN,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  the  year  1631  or 
1632*. 

Tradition  gives  Aldwinckle  in  Northamptonshire  as  his 
birth-place ;  but  this  much  only  is  certain,  that  his  father, 
Erasmus  Driden,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Driden 
of  Canons  Ashby,  in  that  comity,  who  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1619.  The  poet  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  came  up  as  a  Westminster  scholar 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  May  11,  1650. 

Almost  the  only  notice  which  the  college  archives  give 
respecting  him  is  one  dated  July  19th,  1652,  whereby  he  is 
'  put  out  of  Commons  for  a  fortnight  at  least,*  confined  to 


the  Germans.' and  carrying  the  war  beyond  the  Rhine,  he    r^^^f^^.^f^V^T ^-^  Ji^*"    a  confession  of  his  crime  at 
obtained  a  Susies  of  victories  over  the  Sicambri.  Cherusci,  h^®  ff  ^T;*' V'W^^^  . 

Catti,  and  Tencteii,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Visurgis,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  fathers  death  put  him  i 
or  Weser,  for  which  the  senate  bestowed  the  surname  of 
G^ermanicus  upon  him  and  his  posterity.  In  9  b.c.  Drusus 
was  made  consul,  with  L.  Quintius  Crispinus.  He  was 
toon  after  sent  sg^n  by  Augustus  against  the  Germans, 
crossed  the  Visurgis,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  or 
Elbe.  He  imposed  a  moderate  tribute  on  the  Frisians,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  Quantity  of  hides,  which,  being  after- 
wards aggravated  by  tne  extortion  of  his  successors,  caused 
a  revolt  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (Tacitus,  Ann,  iv.  72.) 
He  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  which  was  known  long  after  by  the 
name  of  Fossa  Drusi ;  and  he  also  began  to  raise  dykes  to 
prevent  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  oom- 

Eleted  by  Pftulinus  Pompeius  under  the  reign  of  Nero, 
drusus  did  not  cross  the  Albis,  probably  because  he  thought 
he  had  advanced  already  hr  enough :  he  retired  towards  the 
Rhine,  but  before  he  reached  that  river  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  reported,  of  his  horse  fil- 
ing upon  him  and  fracturing  his  leg.  (Liyy,  Ejntome.)  Tibe- 
rias, who  was  sent  for  in  haste,  and  found  his  brother  ex- 
piring, accompanied  his  body  to  Rome,  where  his  funeral 
was  performea  with  ^e  greatest  solemnity.  Both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  delivered  orations  in  his  praise.  Drusus  was 
much  regretted  both  bv  the  army  and  by  the  Romans  in 
general,  who  had  formed  great  expectations  from  his  manly 
P.  C  No.  551. 


put  him  in  possession  of  an 
estate  worth  about'60/.  per  annum  ;  he  did  not  however  leave 
Cambridge  till  three  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  intro- 
duced into  a  subordinate  public  office  by  his  maternal  relation 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  The  stanzas  on  Cromwell's  death, 
his  first  poem  of  any  importance,  were  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear,  and  in  1660  he  signalized  himself  by  '  Astrsea 
Redux,  a  congratulatory  address  on  the  Restoration. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  attempting  to  excuse  this 
change  of  views.  Dryden  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  had 
probaoly  never  before  been  in  a  situation  to  express  his 
own  opinions,  apart  from  the  influence  of  his  kinsman ;  and 
after  all,  the  lines  on  Cromwell  contain,  as  Sir  W.  Scott 
has  observed,  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  eulogv  which 
his  worst  enemies  could  have  denied  him.  In  tne  year 
1663  Dryden  began  his  dmmatic  career  with  'The  Wild 
Gallant.'  The  plague  and  fire  of  London  soon  interrupted 
him  for  a  time,  and  he  employed  himself  upon  his  '  Es- 
say on  Dramatic  Poesy,'  a  performance  containing  much 
elegant  writing,  and  worthy  of  notice  as  the  earliest 
regular  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  the  deficiencies  and  mistakes  of  this  composi- 

•  The  monument  In  Wettnlneler  Abbey  iats  163S.  bat  ■•  itvu  netpttt 
up  oatil  twenty  veart  nfter  his  death,  the  point  U  lomeikhat  doobtful. 

t  What  he  cotild  be  doinir  In  Cambridge  durinif  the  1od|;  vacation  ia  not  lo 
elear  i  but  perhapa  thoae  on  the  foundation  have,  a*  now.  alwaya  clniroed  the 
riRht  of  tuytof  there.  ^^^   IX —Y 
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tton,  but  they  are  fully  counterbalanoed  by  that  manly 
aTOwal— the  first  since  the  Restoration— of  the  supremacy 
of  Shakspeare.  About  this  time  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

On  the  revival  of  stage  plays,  he  engaged  to  supply  the 
King's  Theatre  with  three  plays  a  year,  for  the  annual  sum 
of  3004.  to  400/.  Malone  has  proved  that  the  number  really 
produced  was  far  less  than  this,  and  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  eighteen  in  sixteen  years,  while  Shakspeare  wrote, 
as  is  probable,  two  plays  a  year  for  several  years,  and 
Fletcher  with  assistance  wrote  more  than  thirty  in  ten 
years. 

Towards  the  end  of  1671,  that  celebrated  attack  on  heroic 
dramas  called  the  '  Rehearsal '  was  produced  on  the  stage. 
Its  effect,  though  sure,  was  not  immediate ;  except  that 
Dryden  exchanged  tragedy  for  comedy,  and  composed  two 
comedies  in  1672.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  took  leave  of 
rhyme;  his  last  rhyming  tragedy  called  *  Aureng-Zebe,' 
being  brought  out  in  1675 ;  but  ne  continued  to  write  for 
the  stage  until  1681,  when  the  struggle  between  the  parties 
of  the  Dukes  of  Monmouth  and  York  seemed  drawing  to  a 
crisis,  and  there  appeared  some  need  that  the  scurrilous 
abuse  which  had  been  in  every  way  poured  on  the  court 

Sarty  by  means  of  epigram  ana  satire  should  be  rebutted 
1  similar  fashion. 

This  Dryden  effected  by  the  famous  satire  called  '  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel,*  wherein  Monmouth  figures  as  Absa- 
lom. Monmouth  is  treated  with  great  levity,  but  all  the 
vials  of  the  poet's  wrath  are  poured  out  on  Buckingham,  the 
author  of  the  *  Rehearsal,'  as  Zimri,  and  on  Shaftesbury  as 
Achitophel.  The  last-named  nobleman  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower,  not  long  before,  under  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son: he  was  however  released  upon  the  grand  jury's  re- 
fusal to  find  a  true  bill  against  him,  which  the  Whig  party 
celebrated  by  a  medal  struck  for  the  occasion.  This 
afforded  Dryden  a  f^esh  subject,  and  in  March,  1681,  ap- 
peared '  The  Medal,'  a  bitter  laxnpoon  on  Shaftesbury, 
fbllowed  up  in  the  next  year  by '  Biac  Flecknoe/  and  the 
second  part  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel*,'  which  united 

gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  old  enemies  Settle  and 
hadwell,  besides  a  numerous  host  of  petty  satirists.  With 
Settle  he  had  quarrelled  some  years  before,  whose  chief  sup- 
porter, Rochester  having  become  implicated,  and  suspecting 
Dryden  of  indulging  anonymous  revenge,  caused  him  to  be 
attacked  and  bcaren  by  bravos.    This  occurred  in  1679. 

During  the  four  years  firom  1682  to  1685  Dryden  phduoed 
nothing  worth  notice,  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  of 
Maimbourg's  *  History  of  the  League,'  undertaken,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  to  promote  popery.  We  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  apparent  want  of  jpurpose,  but  an  event 
which  occurred  iu  tno  year  last  mentioned  clears  up  the 
difficulty.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  Dryden  turned 
Roman  Catholic — not  without  'due  consideration — as  the 
'  Religio  Laici,'  written  nearly  four  years  before,  contain^ 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  mental  struggles  at  that  period, 
and  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  otherwise  than  conscientiously,  as 
indeed  his  subsequent  conduct  appears  to  show. 

In  1690  Dryden  returned  to  nis  old  employment,  and 
produced  four  plays  between  that  year  and  1694.  This  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  poverty,  as  the  Revolution  deprived  him 
of  the  laureatship,  which  he  had  obtained  on  the  death  of 
Davenant  in  1 668,  and  the  expenses  of  his  fkmily  were  now 
increasing.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  busied  in  his 
translation  of  the  ^neid,  and  about  the  same  time  with  it 
appeared  his  celebrated  ode  on  St  Cecilia's  dayt,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  exact  lyrical  poetry 
which  our  language  possesses,  although  not  to  be  named 
with  Wordsworth's  Platonic  ode. 

In  the  middle  of  1698  he  undertook  his  adaptations  of 
Chaucer,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  completed 
his  Fables.  His  last  work,— a  masque,  with  prologue  and 
epilogue,— was  written  about  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
which  happened,  after  a  short  illness  arising  from  neglected 
inflammation  of  the  foot.  May  1st,  1700.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  John  duke  of  Buckingham.  A  portrait  of  him 
bangs  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  whose  life  we  possess  such  scanty  notice, 
and  who,  fbr  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  career,  wrote 
entirely  to  please  others.    Congreve  has  left  a  description  of 
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him,  which,  if  it  can  be  trusted,  enram  fbr  him  the  prii«»* 
of  modesty,  self-respect,  true-heartedneia,  and  a  forgivn.^ 
spirit.  His  manneta  are  said  to  have  been  easy  without 
forwardness ;  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  his  powers 
of  conversation  were  rather  limited.  It  does  not  seetn  fie- 
cessary  that  we  should  attribute  his  extreme  indelicacy  a«  a 
writer  to  carreaponding  coarseness  or  impurity  as  a  man. 

The  close  connexion  which  existed  between  the  Cav«Urr« 
and  the  court  of  France  had  tended  mnch  to  vitiate  tl.c 
taste  of  those  who  were  the  feceived  judges  of  literary  mcnt 
To  the  Italian  sources,  whence  Spenser  and  Milton  dn'w, 
was  preferred  the  French  school;  and  the  consaqueure^ 
are  as  apjparent  in  the  grossnesa  of  Dryden's  eomedie*  i% 
in  the  stilts  and  extravagance  of  his  heroie  drama*.  Per- 
haps no  nation  ever  had  so  httle  national  poetry  as  tht* 
French ;  whence  the  extreme  worthlessness  m  that  ¥ch*^A 
in  Bngland  which  profteed  to  imitate  them.  But  of  ^t 
French  poetry  the  heroie  drama,  ftom  which  Dryden  <» 
pied,  is  perhaps  leaat  worth  imitation.  The  dttracteni  ar^ 
not  real»  neither  are  they  such  as  we  should  wish  to  ^« 
existing.  They  excite  our  surprise  without  engaging  oar  m  m- 
pathies.  Poems  such  asBoileau's  are  only  the  legitimate  otf- 
spring  of  a  very  artificial  age.  We  may  oe  aalonnded  at  tlie 
flattery  which  charaeteriies  his  *  Disooors  an  Roi,'  or  amuAit i 
at  the  bigotry  of  his  'Ode  on  the  Sngliah;'  but  there  u 
much  pleasing  versification  to  compensate  Ibr  these  defer  ih. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Pope  in  our  own  country ;  be  «  Wl 
always  find  aomirers :  but  wno  ever  reads  Dryden's  plavs  ? 
Thoee  who  deny  to  Pope  the  name  even  of  poet  will  allow 
him  to  be  an  arousing  and  at  times  an  instructive  writer ; 
but  the  heroic  drama  can  serve  to  no  end  either  of  amu«>e- 
ment  or  inatruction.  There  is  another  dass  of  Ppets,  whoM- 
influence  revived  fbr  a  short  time  after  the  Restoratnuu 
those  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  with  no  reason  at  all  called 
the  metaphysical  poets ;  and  one  of  Dryden's  chief  ex  cm* I- 
lencies  is,  that  he  soon  saw  reason  to  deseit  their  bomba<:<' 
absurdities  for  a  more  chaste  style;  although  the  fissiluoti 
of  the  day,  which  he  alternately  led  and  fcJtowed,  obIf^t«<l 
him  occasionally  to  make  use  of  expresaiona  such  ut  iui 
better  taste  must  have  disowned.  He  appeara  to  have  hv^u 
very  late  in  discovering  that  st)le  for  which  he  was  m<.>t 
fitted,  namely,  satire,  in  which  he  has  never  been  surpas»<Hl. 
and  rarely  equalled.  His  tranalations  of  Vireil  and  Ju\c- 
nal  deserve  very  high  praise,  particularly  when  the>  an* 
compared  with  the  style  of  translation  usual  in  hw  timo. 
In  his  version  of  Chaucer  he  has  not  been  so  succe^^i^fui. 
That  substitution  of  general  for  particular  images  rnhv-h 
characterizes  the  perfbrmanoe  is  dways  a  step  away  frwia 
poetry.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  tbe  «ui« 
riority  of  Chaucer  is  that  description  of  the  Temple  of  Man 
which  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  second  book  of  *  l*a* 
lamon  and  Ardte'  in  Dryden,  and  a  liule  past  Uie  midU(« 
of  Chaucer's  '  Knighte's  Tale.'  This  passage  ia  aba  cunoa> 
as  an  instance  of  Dryden's  hatred  of  the  clergy ;  he  intro- 
duces two  lines  to  convert  Chaucer's  '  amiler  witli  tbe  kmie 
under  the  cloak'  into  a  priest. 

Dryden's  prose  works  consist  mostly  of  dedicatioas,  xue 
extravagant  flattery  of  which  ia  only  palliated  by  cu»t«»Tn 
His  '  Kssay  on  Dramatic  Poesy'  has  been  already  notio -1 
He  also  wrote  Lives  of  Polybiua,  Lucian»  and  Pluian'r 
{Biofr.  Brit.\  and  assisted  in  translating  the  laat-o.ime: 
author:  perhaps,  however,  only  fWmi  the  French. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnaon  has  been  highly  praiesd  for  h.< 
critique  on  Dryden.  He  baa  not,  however,  ceeape<l  th:: 
spirit  of  verbal  criticism  which  was  so  prevalent  m  lu« 
days ;  and  his  comparison  of  our  poet  with  Pope  shows  li^v 
little  competent  he  was  to  do  more  than  judge  of  the  c^t."- 
nals  of  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  of  I^deii  is  a  Uv  u- 
tifVil  piece  of  critical  biography,  uniting  raaearrh  oi.lt 
equalled  by  Malone'a  to  taste  iui  style  of  aa  order  I  n 
siiroassing  Johnson's. 

(Langbaine's  Dramatic  Baete;  Johnaon's,  llaloneV  af.t 
Scott's  Livee  qf  Dryden;  Quarterly  Review /or  1 8d6 ;  i:*l  .^ 
burgh  Review,  1808;  Biograpkia  Brttmmen ;  Life^  >.- 
ff",  Scott,  vol.  ii.) 

DRYOBAXANOPS,  agenuaeataUiahed  by  the  youn^.  - 
Gsrtner,  from  qiecimens  of  thefVuit  fbnnd  in  the  Bai  k 
sian  collection,  supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  the  tree  \^ht<h 
yielded  the  bwt  cinnamon.  But  Mr.  Colebreok,  from  ^^'  <  • 
mens  sent  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  in  the  abaence  ot  t. 
latter  he  received,  ascertained  that  the  fruit  bekmged  to  *.  . 

*  II  thoold  b«  obMrrrd  that  Spiiia  was  t1i«  MrdipliM  «f  ttUt  f  'ti 
— 'ywhkkDiy<i«aaMhf«4te»e4Utolr 
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oimplior*tne  of  flnmatn,  whieb  be  iceordmpiljr  named 
Dryobalatupi  eimipkora^  '  until  its  identity  witb  D.  aro- 
roatiea  (of  (mtner)  be  established.'  iAnaL  Rtsearche^^  xii) 
Dr.  Roxbargb  had,  in  his  MS.  Flora  Indioa,  already  named 
it  Shorea  eampborifiara.  Some  botanists  are  of  opinion 
^«kat  the  genus  is  not  suflBciently  distinguished  from  Df  p- 
TBBOCARPoa,  but  Blumo,  the  btest  author,  and  one  who 
has  had  the  fiiUest  opportunity  of  exsmining  the  sobjeet, 
bos,  in  the  artiole  on  Dipieroearpe^^  in  his  '  Flora  JaT»' 
giren  it  as  his  opinion  that  Dnrobalanops  should  be  kept 
distinct ;  as,  like  Shorea,  it  has  all  five  instead  of  only  two  oi 
its  sepals  prolonged  into  long  ibliaoeons  wings,  while  its 
eotvledons  are  unequal  and  rumpled. 

Acoocding  to  Blume,  the  exiatenoe  of  this  camphor-*yield- 
ing  tree  was  firal  indicated  by  Grimm  in  Bphem.  NtU.  Cur, 
Kiempihr  was  so  weU  acquainted  with  ita  distinetneia,  that  in 
describing  the  Camphor-tree  of  Japan  {LauruM  Camphora), 
be  say^ 'that  natuml  camphor,  of  erystaMike  appearance, 
which  is  scarce  and  of  great  value,  is  mrnished  by  a  tree  of 
Borneo  andSumatiu,  which  is  not  of  the  Laurd  genus.'  The 
first  notice  of  the  tree  jm  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  AnoHe 
RfieareheM^  where  we  learn  that  a  tree  near  Tapnanooly  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  yielded  above  3  pounas  of  cam- 
phor, and  at  the  same  time  near  2  nllons  of  camphor  oil ; 
that  the  tree  resembles  the  bay  in  leaves,  is  fond  of  a  rich 
red  loam  tending  to  a  blackish  clay,  and  that  it  grows  prin- 
cipally on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  the  Line  to 
3^  of  north  lat.  The  futleal  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Prmoe, 
resident  of  Tappanooly,  who  describes  the  tree  as  growing 
ipontaneously  in  the  forests,  and  as  being  found  in  abund- 
ance from  the  back  otAyet  Bongey  as  ihr  north  as  Bacon* 
gan,  a  distance  of  250  miles:  he  says  that  it  may  be  elassed 
among  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  that  grow  on  this  coast ; 
several  within  daily  view  measuring  6  or  7iSBet  in  diameter. 
But  it  will  produce  camphor  when  only  2^  feet  in  diameter. 
The  same  tawe  which  yields  the  oil  would  produce  cam- 
phor if  unm^olested,  the  oil  being  supposed  to  be  the  first 
Rtste  of  the    secretion,  which  ultimately  changes  into  con* 
cKte  camphor,  as  it  occupies  the  same  cavities  in  the  trunk 
which  the  cannphor  afterwarda  fills:  consequently  it  is  fi>und 
in  young  trees.    The  produee  of  camphor  of  a  middling- 
sire^  tree  is  «bout  eleven  pounds,  and  of  a  large  one  double 
Ihat  quantit  J.  {Ft,  Ind,  h.  p.  616.)    As  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle Camphor,  this  kind  of  camphor  is  very  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese.    It  is  commonly  called  Malay  Camphor,  or 
Qimphor  of  Barus,  from  the  port  of  Sumatra  whence  it  is 
mostly  shipped.    Its  priee  in  China  is  100  times  sreater 
than  that  or  the  common  camphor  of  commerce.  (AfCul- 
loch's  Com.   Die*)    In  the  same  work  it  is  mentioned  that 
eamphor  oQ  being  nearly  as  cheap  as  spirits  of  turpentine, 
might  perhafis  be  profitably  imported  into  England  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tliat  article  or  for  medioinal  use. 

Camphor,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  essential 
oils,  has  been  shown  by  Dumas  to  be  an  oxide  of  hydrocar- 
bon identical  in  composition  witb  pure  oil  of  turpentine ; 
hence  the  term  eamphene  has  been  applied  to  it.  But 
i>r.  Thomson  informs  us  that  its  camphor  oil  diflhrs  in 
some  respects  from  eamphene,  as  he  was  not  aUe  to  pro- 
duce camphor  with  the  same  fiicility  or  in  eaual  quantily 
by  dri^ving  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  through  liighly  recti- 
fied oil  i!t  turpentine,  which  Dumas  regards  as  pure  eam- 
phene. 

DRY  ROT,  a  weH-known  disease  affecting  tinnier,  and 
particularly  the  oak  empli^ed  for  naval  purposes.    When 
dry  rot  is  produced  by  the  attacks  of  ftingi,  the  first 
«i^n   of  it  consists  in  the   a]^)earance   of  small  white 
pomts,  fW>m  which  a  filamentous  substance  radiates  pa- 
rallel with  the  surfiuse  of  the  timber.    This  is  the  first 
btdge  of  growth  of  the  seeds  of  the  ftmgus,  and  the  fila- 
mentous matter  is  their  thaUua  or  spawn.    As  the  thallus 
gathers  strength  it  insinuates  its  filaments  into  any  crevice 
of  tiie  wood,  and  they,  being  of  excessive  fineness,  readily 
pass  down  and  between  the  tubes  from  which  the  wood 
IS  organised,  forcing  them  asunder,  and   completely   de- 
stroying the  cohesion  of  the  tissue.    When  the  Ihalli  of 
many  fungi   interlace,  the  radiating  appearance  can  no 
longer  be  ramariLed;  but  a  thick  tough  leathery  white 
itratum  is  formed  wherever  there  is  room  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  froin  this  a  fresh  snp|rfy  of  the  destructive  fila- 
mentous tfastllus  is  emitted  with  such  eonstantly  increasing 
rapidity  and  force,  that  the  total  ruin  of  timber  speedi^ 
ensues  whMe  eireumstances  are  fevoureble  for  the  growth 
of  the  AmgL 


It  is  generally  stated  that  dry  rot  consists  of  the  thai* 
lus  of  Merulius  lacrymans,  or  Polyporus  destructor,  two 
highly-organized  fungi,  whose  fructification  is  sometimes 
found  upon  rotten  tiinber.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  tp 
suppose  that  drv  rot  belongs  exelusively  to  those  two 
species^  or  that  they  are  even  the  common  origin  of  it ;  cm 
tne  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  fungi 
that  are  commonljr  found  upon  decaying  trees  in  woods  are 
capable  of  producing  dry  rot,  and  it  is  ouite  certain  that 
one  of  the  most  rapidly-spreading  and  dangerous  kinds  is 
eansed  by  the  ravages  of  difierent  species  of  Sporothchum* 
The  latter  Uirow  up  fifom  ^eir  thallus  whole  forests  of 
micnsoopic  branches  loaded  with  reproductive  spores,  of 
such  excessive  smallness  that  they  may  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  most  minute  crevices  er  fiaws  even  in  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  of  which  timber  consists,  and  they  are 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  Merulii  or  Polypori,  which 
seldom  fiructify.  It  is  the  genus  Sporotrichum  that  at 
the  present  moment  is  causing  the  dry  rot  in  ships  under 
repair  at  Sheemess. 

The  circumstances  that  are  most  fevoureble  to  the  deve* 
lopment  of  the  dry  rot  ftmgi  are  damp^  unventilated  situsr 
ttons,  and  a  subarad  state  of  the  wood.  The  latter  condition, 
especially  in  oak,  is  easily  produced  by  a  slight  £urmentation 
of  the  sap  which  remains  in  the  timber,  especially  if  the 
latter  has  not  been  well  seasoned  before  being  employed. 
It  has  been  pr<wed  experimentally  that  fluids  which,  in 
their  ordinanr  state,  will  not  produce  fungi  generate  them 
abundantly  if  ever  so  slightly  acidulated.  Dutroehet  found 
that  distilled  water  holmng  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
white  of  egg  will  not  generate  fungi  in  a  twelvemonth,  but 
upon  the  addition  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, muriatic  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  acetic  acids,  it  gene- 
rated them  in  eight  davs'  time  in  abundance.  Alkales- 
cent inftisions  possess  the  same  property.  This  observer 
also  found  that  the  onlv  poisons  which  will  prevent  the  ap- 
pemnce  of  ftingi  are  the  oxides  or  salts  of  mercury.  A  so- 
lution of  fish-glue  yields  fimgi  rapidly  and  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  but  a  small  ouantity  of  red  precipitate  or  corroaive 
aublimate  destroys  tnis  power  entirely.  It  is  moreover  an 
important  fact  that  no  other  mineral  preparation  has  any 
su^  properties.  Dutroehet  asoertainee  that  other  metallic 
oxides  acted  differently.  Oxides  of  lead  and  tin  hastened 
the  development  of  f^ingi ;  those  of  iron,  antimony,  and  zinc, 
were  inert ;  and  oxides  of  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  although 
they  retarded  the  appearance  of  liingi,  yet  did  not  pre- 
vent their  growth  in  the  end.  These  fkcts  confirm  in  a 
striking  manner  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kyan,  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  timber,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, becoming  a  prey  to  dry  rot,  so  for  as  dry  rot  is  pro- 
duced by  a  fVingus. 

Of  Akim  AL  Drt  Rot,  that  is,  of  death  caused  in  animals 
by  the  attack  of  fringi,  little  waa  was  known  till  lately,  and 
great  doubt  was  entertained  respecting  its  existence.  And 
yet.  if  the  subject  is  rightly  considereo,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  its  occurrence :  it  ii  weU  known  that  living 
vegetable  matter  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  fungi,  as 
in  all  the  cases  of  mildew,  smut,  rust,  &c.,  with  which  the 
farmer  is  femiUar,  and  therefore  there  is  no  intelligible 
reason  why  living  animal  matter  should  be  exempted  from 
the  same  fete.  Speeimens  of  hymenopterous  insects  re 
sembling  wasps  have  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  rongus  allied  to  Bpheria  mflitans  growing  finom  be- 
tween tiheir  anterior  coxm,  and  it  is  pMitiveiy  asserted  bv 
tirawAlers  that  the  insects  fly  about  while  burthened  witn 
the  plant.  Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  the  wasps  they  are 
found  filled  with  the  tha&us  of  the  fhngua  up  to  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes  and  the  points  of  the  tarsi ;  the  wiude  of  the  in- 
testines being  obliterated.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  thallus  of  the  sphmria  first  kills  the  waap 
oy  compressing  and  drying  up  the  bodv,  and  then,  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  oecupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the 
shell  of  the  msect  A  vaore  common  instance  ofanimal  dry 
rot  is  the  disease  in  silk  worms  called  La  Muscadine. 
Silk-worms  of  all  agea  are  occasiooally  liable  to  become 
sickly  and  to  die,  soon  after  death  becommg  stiff,  and  ae- 
quiring  such  a  degree  of  firmness  as  to  be  readily  broken. 
They  then  throw  out  flrom  their  surfeee  a  sort  of  white 
eflorescence,  which  is  the  fruetification  of  the  fungus 
called  Botrytis  Bassiana,  their  inside  being  filled  by  the 
thi^us  of  tne  same  plant,  if  some  healthy  cateipiUara  are 
placed  beneath  a  beU-glsaa,  along  with  a  small  portion  of 
worm  killed  by  ^e  Botittis*  Ihey  soon  eateli^ie  diseaas,  exhi- 
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bit  the  same  83nnptoTiQs  as  those  already  mentioned,  and 
eventually  perish ;  havini^,  no  doubt,  been  infected  either  by 
rubbing  them5elves  against  the  dead  trorm,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  having;  received  upon  their  skins  the  in- 
finitely minute  seeds  dispersed  by  the  Botrytis.  If  healthy 
erysalids  are  inoculated  by  the '  introduction  bdow  their 
shell  of  a  little  of  the  Botrytis  matter  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle,  they  also  sicken  and  die. 

In  these  caries  effects  are  produced  upon  insects  similar 
to  those  upon  timber ;  that  is  to  say,  vitality  in  the  one 
case  and  cohesion  in  the  other  is  destroyed  by  the  growth 
of  the  thallus  of  certain  fungi,  which  spread  with  J?reat 
and  irresistible  rapidity,  and  fructify  where  occasion  offers. 

DSHIKKETEI  {Zikketei).  Cuvier  writes  the  word 
Dzigffiuftai,  and  BufTon  Dzigithai,  the  native  name  for 
the  Ifques  Hemiontu  of  Pallas,  Asinus  Hemionut  of  Gmy. 
[Horse.] 

DUAL  NUMBER.  The  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic  of 
antient,  and  the  Lithuanian  of  modern  languages,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  undefined  plural  which  they  share  with  other 
tongues,  possess  also  forms  of  the  verb  and  noun  in  which 
ttco  persons  or  things  are  denoted,  called  the  dual  number. 
On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  suffixes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  convey  this  notion,  there  seems  reason  for  believing 
that  the  idea  of  duality  was  not  originally  contained  in  them, 
but  simply  that  of  unlimited  plurality. 

The  suffix  of  plurality  whicn  belongs  to  the  Indo-Teutonic 
languages  seems  to  have  had  two  forms,  en  and  ea,  as  in  the 
English  housen  and  houses.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  two  forms 
for  the  first  person  plural  of  their  verbs  active,  tuptomen  and 
tuptnmes.  In  the  second  person,  the  Latin  language  gives 
the  suffix  tis,  scribitis;  probably  the  Greek,  in  its  oldest 
character,  would  have  presented  us  with  a  suffix  tes^  but  the 
forms  of  that  language  which  have  come  down  to  us  give 
only  the  abbre^nated  te^  tuptete.  But  if  there  existed  a 
double  form  for  the  second  person  as  well  as  for  the  first, 
^e  should  i;i  that  case  have  also  tuptetertt  or  rather  tup- 
teton^  seeing  that  to  the  Greek  ear  tofi  was  a  more  familiar 
termination.  In  the  third  person  the  dual  ton  might  well 
represent  a  plural,  ^s  the  oldest  form  of  that  person  in  the 
singular  gives  a  suffix  /r,  esti;  and  this,  with  the  plural 
termination  n,  would  produce  a  syllable  which  might  readily 
take  the  same  shape  as  the  second  person  dual. 

In  the  nouns  tne  same  analogy  prevails.  The  nomina- 
tives and  genitives  of  the  dual  and  plural  diflfer  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  in  two  dialects ;  in  the  dative,  the 
difference  consists  in  the  one  number  having  a  final  n,  the 
other  an  s;  while  the  accusative  dual  has  )ost  the  final 
sigma,  a  fate  common  enough  with  that  letter  in  the  Greek 
lajiguage,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  plural  nominatives, 
mousai,  logoi,  which  the  analogy  of  the  other  declensions 
proves  to  have  once  possessed  that  letter.  We  have  already 
seen  an  example  of  the  same  loss  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  verb.  In  the  pronouns,  again,  the  same  con* 
fusion  of  the  two  numbers  prevails.  Thus  the  Greek  dual 
of  the  pronoun  /  contains  the  very  same  element,  no, 
which  in  the  Latin  is  appropriated  to  the  plural. 

In  the  Gothic  verb  the  same  principle  may  be  traced.  A 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  second  person  dual  which  has 
the  suffix  is,  a  form  more  closely  approaching  the'  old  plural 
suffix  its,  which  has  been  above  mentioned,  than  even  the 
M,  which  is  the  suffix  of  the  same  person  in  the  pluimL 

Again  in  the  Lithuanian,  while  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  verb,  which  ends  in  mo,  has  derived  that  suffix  from 
the  older  form  mus  ormes,  the  dual  of  the  same  person  ends 
in  tro,  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  plural  we. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Sanscrit  verb  of  the 
Parasmaipadam  form  of  the  potential  and  imperative  moods, 
and  of  the  pceterits  called  by  Bopp  *  Prateritum  augmen- 
tatum  uniforme  et  multiforme.*  The  terminations  of  the 
first  persons  of  the  dual  and  plural  respectively  in  the  pie- 
sent  of  the  Parasmaipadam  are  toas  and  mot ;  of  the  second 
and  third  persons  dual  respectively,  thas  and  tas;  and  of 
the  second  person  plural,  tha. 

If  it  be  admitted  then  that  the  dual  in  its  origin  was  not 

confined  to  the  notion  of  two,  it  remains  to  consider  how 

that  notion  was  superadded.    Perhaps  the  following  may 

■»t  be  an  unreasonable  conjecture.      In  many  countries 

re  are  two  or  more  dialects  co^existing,  one  among  the 

cated  and  in  towns,  the  other  belonging  more  particu- 

y  to  the  cottage.      In  the  places  of  public  meeting, 

)ther  for  religious  or  political  purposes,  the  dialect  which 

.ipens  to  belong  to.  the  more  educated  ela«  will  prevail, 


while  the  other,  as  genuine,  though  not  lo  Ibrtunate  t 

dialect,  will  still  maintain  its  ground  by  the  fireside.  Tl<n 
former  will  be  addressed  to  hundreds,  the  latter  commtm.v 
to  one  or  two  individuals.  Hence  the  colloquial  zjA 
friendly  dialeet  of  the  cottage  may  well  be  boROweld  by  e\t-a 
the  public  speaker  when  speaking  of  two  persona;  and  tbu* 
the  notion  of  duality  which  at  first  was  only  aocident4i;\ 
united  with  a  certain  suffix  becomes  in  the  end  the  iiiv>- 
parable  and  essential  meaning  thereof.  Somethinf^  paf-«i..- ; 
to  this  may  be  seen  in  the  double  forma  of  the  En^luh  %i>rs 
to  be.  While  anh  ort,  is,  are  honoured  by  the  favour  ol  f  c 
learned,  the  unlearned  still  retain,  and  with  as  good  a  tii.i\ 
the  genuine  forms  be,  best,  bes  or  be.  These  are  both  up.'* 
catives,  yet  it  is  already  a  common  practice  to  look  u|»  •.« 
the  latter  set  of  ibrms  as  constituting  a  subjunctive. 

An  interesting  discussion  by  WilUam  Humboldt  un  t!  •* 
dual  is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Acadeni)  .f 
Sciences  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1827  {Abhandlunsfn  thr 
Mstorisehrphilologischen  Klasse  der  Kbnighchen  Ac4i(l('ni« 
der  Wissenschaften  lu  Berlin,  aus  dem  Jahr  1&:^7,)  p.i.v 
161-187),  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  though  the  ^l•  vi, 
explained  in  that  essay  differ  from  those  in  the  picM..; 
article. 

DUBLIN,  an  arehbishopric  of  Ireland,  ineludint;  Ti.<< 
dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Ferns,  Leighlin,  and  0>^r> 
and  extending  over  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  \V  <  \- 
ford,  Kilkenny,  Garlow,  Kildare,  Queen's  County,  with  lU 
exception  of  one  parish,  and  par^of  King's  County.  K>  fit  t 
drd  &  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  sec.  46,  so  soon  as  tlic  arc  \u- 
episcopal  see  of  Cashel  becomes  void,  the  jurisdiction  of  tic 
archbishopric  of  Cashel  is  to  be  vested  in  the  archbi^hup  ••:' 
Ihiblin  for  the  time  being. 

In  1834  the  total  population  of  this  province  wa« 
1,247,290;  of  whom  there  were  177,930  members  of  (la- 
Established  Church;  1,063,681  Roman  Catholics;  2,jir 
Presbyterians,  and  3,162  other  Protestant  Dissenters ;  Umi.^: 
in  the  proportion  of  ratiier  more  than  13  Roman  Cat  lju..^t 
to  3  Protestants  of  whatever  denomination.  In  the  t^aur 
year  there  were  in  this  province  1612  daily  schools,  rtii.- 
eating  108,474  young  persons;  being  in  the  pruporc.i>n  •  ( 
^ilk  Pp^  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  oailv  mnUwc- 
tion,  in  which  respect  Dublin  stands  second  among  the  tunr 
ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Ireland.  Of  these  schoc^U  U)»  n* 
were  in  the  same  year  204  in  connection  With  the  N^iioti^l 
Board  of  Education. 

DUBLIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  provHio'  f 
Dublin.  The  chapter  consists  of  ieui,  precentor,  <hnf 
cellor,  treasurer,  two  archdeacons,  and  nineteen  prt* iu  v 
daries.  The  collegiate  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  in  UuM 
consists  of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  ardi  .^^ 
con,  and  three  prebendaries:  this  deanery  has  hiPt.':  rr 
been  held  in  commendam  with  the  bishopric  of  Kil'iA.v 
By  3rd  &  4th  William  IV.,  cap.  37,  sec  50,  the  deamn  f 
Christ  Church,  when  next  void,  is  to  be  united  a^  to  *\>:n- 
tualities,  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick;  and  the  teur,^'- 
ralities,  as  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Kildaxv.  a;i 
to  be  vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 

This  see  comprehends  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  grei'> 
part  of  the  county  of  Wioklow,  parts  of  Carlow  and  KiM  ^r-: 
and  some  small  portions  of  King*s  and  Queen*a  Coutit .  ^ 
In  1834  it  contained  178  parishes,  constituting  95  bcm-bt «.« 
in  which  there  were  124  churohes  of  the  EsUbUshixKut.  • 
other  places  of  worship  in  connection  therewith,  121  Rv>ni  .* 
Catholic  ditto,  7  Presbyterian  ditto,  and  27  other  plao'^    • 
Protestant  worship.    The  gross  population  in   the  >>'• 
year  was  501,977 ;  of  whom  there  were  106,599  memU  r^  : 
the  EsUblished  Church,  391,006  Roman  Cathollc^  .. 
Presbyterians,  and  2082  other  Protestant  Dissenten,  t*    4 
in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  seven  Roman  Cai:  • 
lies  to  two  Protestants  of  whatever  denomination.    In  ^-  ■ 
same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  509  daily  schouU.  o. . 
eating  37,219  young  persons;  being  in  the  proportic 
7^  percent,  of  the  entire  population  under  oaily  in>t; . 
tioi),  in  which  respect  this  aiocese  is  much  inferior  to  *  t  • 
province  at  large,  and  ranks  on  a  par  with  the  see  of  1     ». 
nineteenth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.    Of  the  a' 
schools,  62  were  in  the  year  1834  in  connection  with     • 
National  Board  of  Education. 

There  is  no  certain  mention  of  the  see  till  the  *«  - 
century.    In  the  year  1152  it  was  erected  into  an  .•: 
bishopric  in  the  person  of  bishop  Gregory ;  and  in  1 . : «   ^ 
was  united  with  the  see  of  Glendaloch,  which  had   .•  - 
founded  in  the  sixth  century.    The  arehbishopa  of  Dui    :4 
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did  not,  hoverer^  obtain  iiill  poaeowion  till  tlie  year  1479. 

The  iinion  of  the  sees  of  DabUn  and  Glendaloeh  still  sob- 

aists. 
The  first  Protestant  arehbishop  of  Dublin  was  George 

Browne,  who  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar  of  Limdcm. 

The   present  (1837)  arehbiahop  is  Dr.  Whateley.     The 

archtepiscopal  residences  are  St  Sepulchre's,  now  disused, 
and  converted  tp  a  police  barrack;  atTalla^ht,  where  arch- 
bishop Hoadley  repaired  the  old  mansion  in  1729 ;  and  in 
Stephen's  Oreen,  in  Dublin. 

DUBLIN,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Leinater  in  Ire- 
land ;  bounded  on  the  north*west  and  north  by  the  county 
of  Meath ;  on  tiie  east  by  the  Irish  channel ;  on  the  south 
by  the  county  of  Wieklow ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
county  of  Kildare.  Greatest  length  from  Gormanstown  on 
the  north  to  Bray  upon  the  south,  25  Iriah,  or  31}  English 
miles.  Chreatest  breadth  from  the  promontory  of  HowUi 
upon  the  east  to  the  boundary  of  Kudare  at  Leixlip  on  the 
west,  15  Irish,  or  18^  Bngli^  miles.  The  coast  Ime  from 
Bray  to  the  point  of  junction  with  Meath  is  about  65  Irish, 
or  70  English  miles.  Until  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Map  of  Dublin,  the  area  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty. It  18  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  at  228,21 1  statute  acres, 
or  355  square  Rtatnte  miles,  including  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublm.  According  to  the  more  accurate  survey  made 
for  the  grand  jury  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  supedleial 
contents  are,  arable  132,042  acres ;  not  arable  16,191  do. 
Total,  exclusive  of  county  of  city,  148,233  acres.  Exclusive 
of  the  county  of  the  city  of  DubUn,  the  population  in  1831 
was  176,012. 

The  county  of  Dublin,  exeepting  a  small  tract  on  the 
south,  is  a  ctuLmpaign  country  highly  cultivated.  The  only 
portions  of  the  county  not  under  cultivatbn  are  the  pro- 
montoiy  of  Howth,  and  the  range  of  mountains  which 
separates  Dablin  from  WicUow  on  the  somh.  The  Dublin 
mountains,  •^f  which  the  central  group  has  an  average 
height  of  1O00  or  1200  feet,  are  partially  separated  from 
the  loftier  el  ^yvations  Qf  the  county  of  Wicklow  oy  the  valley 
of  Glencull»n  on  the  east,  and  by  that  of  Balljmascomey 
or  Glenisma.el  on  the  west ;  a  neck  of  elevated  land*  in- 
tervening between  these  valleys,  connects  the  advanced 
range  with  tlie  group  of  Kippuro  and  Seechon  on  the  south. 
The  elevatioBi  of  Kippure,  part  of  which  n  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  is  u  pwards  of  2700  feet.  The  idiole  range  forms 
a  fine  mountAin  back-ground  to  the  rich  scenery  of  the  plain 
of  Dublin. 

The  north«m  part  oi  Dublin  connty  is  more  undulating 
than  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  A  low  range  of 
cultivated  enainences,  called  the  Man-of-War  Hills,  extends 
across  the  I  ine  of  communication  with  Meath  and  Louth, 
and  the  gn^und  on  the  north-western  border  next  Meath 
and  Ktldare  is  pretty  much  breken  by  picturesque  valleys. 
The  only  marked  eminences,  however,  north  of  the  moun- 
tainous tract,  are  the  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye, 
and  the  hill  of  Howth.  The  isthmus  which  connects  Howth 
with  the  mainland  is  a  low  narrow  neck,  which  gives  Howth 
very  much  the  appearenee  of  an  island.  The  highest  point 
of  the  promontory  of  Howth  is  567  feet  above  tne  level  of 
the  sea.  The  cliffs  towards  the  bav  and  channel  are  lofty, 
and  the  whole  promontory  contributes  much  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  Dublin  bay. 

The  principal  creeks  north  of  the  bay  of  Dublin  are  those 
of  Baldoyle,  Malahide,  and  Rogerstown ;   but  these  tide- 
harboun  are  of  little  commereial  advantage.     The  only 
tolerahle  harbour  north  of  Howth  is  that  of  Balbriggan. 
The  town  of  Balbriggan,  which  in  1831  contained  3016  in- 
habitants, has  taken  its  rise  almost  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  construction  of  a  pier  here  by  the  late  Baron  Hamilton, 
who  received  1500/.  towards  this  work  from  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  1761,  and  a  fiirther  sum  of  3762/L  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1765.    The  total  cost  is  stated  at  upwards  of 
15,000/.    The  quay  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  is  fire- 
quently  occupied  with  craft;  but  it  would  still  require  a 
large  exnenditure  to  make  it  complete  for  vessels  of  the 
second  ciass.    From  80  to  100  cargoes  of  coal  are  annualfy 
delivered  here,  besides  rock-salt,  bark,  slates,  &c    There  is 
an  excellent  lirht-house  on  the  pier-head,  built  hy  the 
Ballast  Board.  Four  miles  southftom  Balbriggan  is  Skerries, 
the  chief  fishing  village  on  the  east  coaat  of  Ireland,  with  a 
pier  for  small  craft  450  long,  built  in  1755. 

South  of  Skerries  the  sandy  shore  gives  place  to  a  lime- 
atone  cliff  as  far  as  the  creek  of  Loch  Shinney,  another  site 
veil  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour.    One  mile 


south  from  Loch  Shinney  is  Rush,  a  considerable  villagei 
with  a  small  pier  fbr  fishing  boats.  Off  the  creek  of  Mala- 
hide is  the  rocky  island  of  Lambay.  In  1B21  the  nopula- 
tion  was  only  thirty-four.  There  is  good  anchorage  all  round 
the  island  in  five  to  eight  fathoms  water,  clear  ground ;  it 
has  also  a  small  pier  and  harbour.  The  Muldowny  bank 
lying  off  the  creek  of  Malahide  is  a  good  artificial  oyster 
bed.  The  peninsula  of  Howth  contains  about  1500  acres, 
and  excepting  towards  the  low  isthmus  which  connects  it 
with  the  mainland,  stands  in  deep  water.  The  sound  be- 
tween Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye,  a  rocky  picturesque  island 
of  thirty  acres,  which  lies  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off 
the  northern  side  of  the  promontory,  being  a  sheltered 
situation  with  considerable  depth  of  water,  was  selected  by 
government  in  1807  for  an  asylum  and  packet  harbour ;  but 
unfortunately  this  object  has  not  been  accomplished.  The 
work,  which  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie,  consists  of  two  piers,  of  which  that  on  the  east 
is  2493  feet  in  length,  and  that  on  the  west  2020  do.  On 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  pier  is  a  lighthouse.  The  en- 
trance between  the  extremities  of  the  piers  is  300  feet 
across;  and  the  space  enclosed  52  Enghsh  acres.  The 
whole  work  is  frused  with  cut  granite,  except  the  sloping 
^aeis  under  water  which  is  of  red  grit  from  Runcorn  in 
Uheahire.  The  entire  amount  expended  on  Howth  har- 
bour from  the  2nd  Julv,  1807,  to  5th  January,  1832,  was 
420,472/.  8t.  5)i/.  The  deepest  and  best  anchorage  afforded 
by  the  sound  is  left  outside  the  uien ;  one-half  of  the  space 
enclosed  is  d^  at  half-ebb,  ana  two-thirds  at  low-water ; 
and  the  sands  fix>m  the  bank  on  the  west  side  are  daily  ac- 
cumulating in  the  entrance ;  so  that  the  mail  packets  for 
want  of  water  in  the  basin  have  been  latterly  transferred  to 
the  Kingstown  station.  From  Howth  round  to  the  sands 
of  the  mrth  Bull  the  whole  of  the  promontory  which  stands 
in  deep  water  is  rocky  and  precipitous  towards  the  sea.  On 
a  detached  rock  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  called  the 
Bailey,  stands  a  lighthouse,  which  marks  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Another  lighthouse  now  dis- 
used stands  on  the  brow  of  the  promontory  above,  a  little  to 
the  north. 

From  the  Bailey  of  Howth  to  the  island  of  Dalkey  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  is  a  distance  of  6} 
English  miles.  Between  these  points  the  bay  recedes  in  a 
semi-elliptical  sweep  to  a  depth  of  about  six  miles  inland. 
The  shwe  surrounding  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  Liffey, 
Tolka,  and  Dodder  rivers  empty  themselves,  is  low:  it  rises, 
however,  towards  Blackrock  and  Kingstown,  and  beyond 
the  latter  town  is  of  a  very  bold  and  picturesque  character. 
The  river  of  Bray,  which  discharges  itself  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  bold  promontory  of  Brayhead,  is  the  county 
boundary. 

As  a  harbour,  the  bay  of  Dublin  is  materially  encumbered 
by  a  great  tract  of  sand,  which  is  bisected  by  the  Liffey  in 
a  direction  fh>m  west  to  east.  The  portion  on  the  north  of 
the  Liffey  is  called  the  North  Bull,  and  that  on  the  south 
the  South  Bull.  In  order  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the 
Liffey  from  the  sands  of  the  South  Bull,  a  pier  consisting 
of  a  mound  of  gravel  contained  between  double  stone  walls 
was  undertaken  by  the  Irish  government  in  1 748.  It  runs 
ftum  the  suburb  of  Ringsend  along  the  northern  margin 
of  the  South  Bull,  to  a  distance  of  7938  feet.  Here  the 
main  work  at  first  terminated  in  a  basin  and  packet  station, 
called  the  Pigeon-house ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  channel, 
extending  9816  feet  from  the  Pigeon-house  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Bull,  was  protected  by  a  range  of 
firame-work  and  piles.  Hie  expense  however  of  keeping 
this  part  of  the  wall  in  repair  was  found  so  heavy,  that  in 
1761  a  light^house  was  commenced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Bull,  and  firom  it  the  wall  was  carried  inwards  towards  the 
Pigeon-house  until  completed  in  1796.  This  sea-wall  is 
composed  of  two  parellel  walls  of  hewn  granite,  alternate 
heaaers  and  stretchers,  laid  without  cement.  The  space 
between  is  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  gravel  and  shmgle ; 
over  which  is  a  course  of  stone-work  imbedded  in  cement ; 
and  the  whole  is  finished  on  the  top  with  a  course  of  granite 
blocks  of  large  dimension,  laid  in  tarrass.  The  wall  is  thirty- 
two  fbet  broad  at  bottom,  and  twenty-eight  at  top.  I'he 
Pigeon-house,  since  being  disused  as  a  packet  station,  has 
been  converted  into  a  strong  depOt  for  artillery  and  military 
stores.  The  amount  of  parliamentary  aid  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  south  wall  from  1753  to  1780,  was  57,169/. 
4f .  6d,  Another  wall,  runnine  nearly  south-east  from  the 
opposite  shoi»  of  Clontarf,  is  mtended  in  like  manner  to 
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oonflne  the  tonds  of  the  North  BuUt  and  to  scour  the  ohm- 
neL  This,  vhich  it  called  the  north  wall*  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin*  and  oost  from 
1819  to  1824  a  sum  of  103,054/.  19«.  Ud.  Noiwithstand- 
ing  these  great  undertakings,  the  navigation  of  the  Lifiey 
is  stiU  very  imperfect,  and  requires  constant  dredging.  The 
bar,  on  which  there  are  but  five  feet  of  water  at  spring-ebbs, 
runs  across  the  channel  immediately  outside  the  light- 
house. 

The  insecurity  of  the  bay,  joined  to  the  failure  of  the 
works  at  Howth,  led  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
noble  asylum  harbour  of  Kingstown,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
harbour  of  Dunlearr,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  in  1817. 
The  small  pier  and  tide  harbour  at  Dunleary  have  been 
enclosed  within  the  new  works,  and  are  now  crossed  b^  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  railroad.  The  new  harbour  is  en- 
tirely arlificial,  consisting  of  an  area  of  about  200  acres 
contained  between  two  piers,  of  great  dimension.  There  is 
a  depth  of  24  feet  at  the  pier-h^d,  at  the  lowest  springs, 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  frigate  of  36  iruns,  or  an  Indiaman 
of  8U0  tons.  The  work  was  commenc^  under  the  authority 
of  two  acts  of  the  55th  and  56th  George  III. ;  the  latter  of 
which  grants  certain  duties  on  all  vessels  entering  the  port 
of  Dublin,  to  be  vested  in  commissioners  for  carrying  the 
work  into  execution. 

The  Liffey  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  eight  miles 
from  the  point  where  it  enters  Dublin  county  to  the  bay  of 
Dublin  at  Ringsend.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons 
to  the  Custom-house,  and  for  barges  and  row-boats  to 
Chapel  Izod,  about  two  miles  farther  up.  The  Dodder,  the 
course  of  which  lies  almost  wholly  within  this  county,  takes 
its  rise  torn  numerous  small  streams  descending  from  Kio- 
pure  mountain,  and  forming  a  rapid  stream  which  descends 
in  a  course  of  about  ten  miles  into  the  bay  of  Dublin  at 
Ringsend.  The  Tolka  is  a  small  river  rising  near  Dun- 
bryua  in  the  county  of  Meath;  it  flows  east  by  south,  through 
Blanchardstown  and  Olassnevin  to  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Dublin  bay,  which  it  enters  by  Ballybough 
bridge. 

The  Royal  Canal  running  west  by  north  from -its  chief 
terminus  at  Brosd-stone  on  the  north-west  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  unites  the  capital  with  the  Upper  Shannon  at 
Richmond  harbour  in  the  county  of  Longford.  A  short 
branch  encircling  the  north-east  of  the  city  connects  the 
basin  at  Broad-stone  with  docks  opening  into  the  Lifiey  east 
of  the  Custom-house.  The  width  of  the  line  throughout, 
at  top  is  42  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  24  feet,  with  locks,  and 
a  depth  of  water  calculated  for  boats  of  from  80  to  100  tons. 
The  entire  length  of  the  canal  from  the  liffey  to  the  Shan- 
non is  91  English  miles.  Loch  Ouil,  in  Westmeath,  sup- 
Elies  the  summit  level,  which  is  at  a  height  of  307  feet  above 
igh-water  mark  in  the  Liffey  docks,  ihe  supply  of  water 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  capital  is  drawn  firom  the  Royal 
Caual.  The  canal  is  the  property  of  a  company  of  sub- 
scribers which  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1789. 

The  chief  terminus  oi  the  Grand  Canal,  the  most  im- 
portant line  of  water-carriage  in  Ireland,  is  at  James's 
Street  Harbour,  on  the  south-west  of  the  city,  from  which 
it  crosses  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  King's 
County,  in  a  direction  west  by  south  to  the  Shannon  at 
Shaimon  Harbour,  about  two  miles  north  of  Banac^er. 
The  summit  level  cummencine  at  17  Irish  miles  from 
Dublin,  is  261  feet  10  inches  Aove  the  tide- water  in  the 
Liffey.  This  level  is  supplied  by  the  Middletown  and  Black- 
wood rivers,  which  are  branches  of  the  Barrow ;  and  is  as- 
cended firom  James's  Street  Harbour  by  four  double  and 
fourteen  single  locks.  The  total  length  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  capital  is  79  English  miles.  From  the 
summit  level,  at  a  distance  of  20^  Irish  miles  from  Dublin, 
a  branch  of  similar  dimensions  with  the  main  trunk  de- 
scends 103  feet  half  an  inch  in  22^  Irish  or  28^  English 
mileii.  through  two  double  and  nine  single  locks,  by  RaHian- 
gan  and  Monasterevan  to  the  navigable  river  narrow  at 
A  thy.  The  dimensions  throughout  are,  at  the  top,  45  feet; 
,  at  the  bottom,  25  feet ;  the  aepth  of  water,  a  feet  in  the 
body  of  the  canal,  and  5  feet  on  the  sills  of  the  lo<;k-gates. 
Tlic  locks  are  generally  70  feet  long,  14  wide,  and  calcu- 
lated to  pass  boats  of  60  tons  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
minuter. 

The  Grand  Canal  has  a  second  terminus  in  an  extensive 
ran;;e  of  docks  covoring  an  area  of  25  English  acres  on  the 
south  side  of  the  liffey  near  Ringsend.  The  communica- 
tion with  tba  liver  is  by  three  sea  lo<^  and  the  basins 


within  are  eapaUa  of  contamtng  600  sail  in  16  «wt  of  vmlrr. 
Attached  ai«  thiee  graving-docks  for  vessels  of  differrni 
dimensions,  with  several  extensive  piles  of  stores ;  the  wh'>lr 
being  surrounded  by  spacious  whara.  This  portion  of  t;.'* 
works  has  fkiled  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Tbe  stor^  ^ 
have  long  been  unoceupied,  and  the  wharfii  are  for  tlv.- 
most  part  overgrown  with  grass. 

The  Dublin  and  Kingston  railway  passes  the  wmtcr^ 
dock  by  a  viaduct  and  raised  causeway,  and  a  fkclory  i ;.- 
the  repair  and  supply  of  locomotive  engines  is  being  enyff-il 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  railway  on  tne  southern  side  ^'f 
the  same  bssin.  The  oommunioation  between  the  Gratwl 
Canal  docks  and  the  line  from  James's  Street  harbour  u  bv 
a  branch  canal  of  about  three  miles,  running  from  thr 
docks  round  the  south-east  and  south  of  the  city.  Thr 
eanal  is  now  the  property  of  a  company  whioh  was  incor- 
porated in  the  yeu  1772,  and  iriio  are  stated  to  have  spont 
from  time  to  time  on  these  works  a  sum  of  a  million  and  i 
bslf  sterling.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  capital  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  eanal. 

The  main  roads  subject  to  tninpikes,  which  issue  fnm 
Dublin,  are  those  to  Howth,  Malahide,  Droglieda  bv 
Swords,  and  the  Naul,  Drogheda  by  Ashboum,  Rato«rh« 
Navan,  and  Mullingar,  Cailow  by  Rathcoole  and  Tallauht. 
The  chief  Unes  free  from  toll  are  the  military  road  and  the 
roads  to  Enniskerry,  Bray,  and  Kingstown.  ' 

The  only  railway  at  ptesent  oompleted  in  Irsland  ts  f  hat 
between  Dublin  and  Kingstown  in  this  county.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  oompany  incorporated  by  1st  &  8nd  WiUuiyti 
IV.,  c.  69,  with  a  capital  stock  of  200,000/.,  in  shares  i»f 
100/.  each.  The  line  extends  from  Wsstland  Row,  ti. 
Dublin,  to  the  jetty  opposite  the  main  street  of  Kinfc^toun. 
called  the  Forty-foot  road,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  £ngl.-b 
miles. 

The  entire  line  is  Hghted  with  gas.  The  railway  K-: 
consists  of  layers  of  gravel  and  eonorete,  with  numer*tf« 
cross  drains.  The  sleepers  are  massive  blocks  of  grantN . 
which  it  was  supposed  would  give  unusual  solidity  to  ttir 
structure,  but  Uie  want  of  elasticity  in  these  8ii|t;v)rt4 
cau2»es  the  engines  to  work  harshly.  The  rsilway  «a4 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  17jth  of  December,  1634,  betv^et- d 
which  day  and  the  1st  of  March,  1836,  tbe  number  of  ]\\*- 
sengers  carried  was  1,237,800,  being,  on  the  avenge,  ;i  <  «> 
persons  daily.  Since  that  period  the  number  of  pa9Aeii^*r> 
nad  increased  considerably,  as  appeared  by  the  foUov  r  c 
statement  for  the  year  1836  of  the  number  of  paasensf  r^ 
conveyed  by  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway: — ^I«*. 
119,000;  June,  119,080;  July,  146,000;  Aiiguatt  139,i»e^'. 
total,  623,000. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  and  stations  l'^^- 
motive  engines,  carriages,  &&,  and  the  expenses  of  obta."* 
ing  the  act  of  incorporation,  amounted,  on  the  let  of  Man  h 
1836,  to  237,0002.,  or  upirards  of  40,000/.  per  mile,  exr!  j 
Mxve  of  972  yaids  since  added.  Of  this  sum,  7d,00i-i.  t.i> 
been  advanced  as  a  loan  by  Grovemment.  At  the  Mn- 
period  the  company  had  realised  a  net  proAt  of  1 1.61 'i'. 
yielding  about  8  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  y^  c 
by  the  shareholders. 

By  act  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  132,  a  eompsn\  •<« 
incorporated  Ibr  4he  purpose  of  making  a  railway  f  ^  .. 
Dublin  to  Drogheda.    At  present  the  only  ineorpdor-'l 
railway  companies  in  Ireland  are  those  above  meniic''  • 
and  the  Cave-hill  and  Ulster  Railway  Companies.  [l>'-ii  > 

The  climate  of  Dublin  is  temperate ;  frosts  rarely  eontr  .t 
more  than  a  few  days,  and  snow  seldom  lies.    The  hea\:>^' 
frll  of  snow  on  record  is  that  which  commenced  on  tbe  i^^^ 
of  January,  1814,  and  continued  undissolved  till  the  Uv.n- 
ning  of  the  next  April.    Tbe  prevailing  winds  ave  fh>in  *  t  • 
west.    The  average  proportion  of  winds,  as  stated  by  R  xii:> 
is  west,  south-west,  and  north-west,  to  east,  soulh-ecsi.  a:  1 
north-east,  as  9061  to  6141.    Of  66  storms  noted  by  Rut^ 
67  were  from  the  south-west,  and  but  two  horn  the  «a»' . 
north-east.    The  easterly  and  north-easteriv  winds  ^h  . 
prevail  in  spring  not  bong  broken  by  any  high  gnm  -  *. 
are  violent  and  ungenial.    On  an  average  of  fottynMie  v  *  ^ 
there  were  in  this  county ~of  springs,  6  wet»  22  dri    >■> 
variable;    of  summery  iM)  wet,   16  dry,  6  variabW    u( 
autumns,  11  wet,  11  dry,  10  variable.    It  also  appears  c «  * 
mean  of  observations  that  the  dry  days  in  Dublin  aiv  (>> 
the  rainy  as  110  to  265.     The  quantigr  of  cmin  is.  ho»^  kt. 
by  no  means  as  great  as  at  Qorii  or  BelAat.    In  1 79^.  -  ** 
of  the  wettest  years  on  reeoid,  the  deplh  of  rain  which  < 
in  Dubhn  was  36.7  inches;  of  daa  6.«  indies  «ril  an  «b« 
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moDthof  Angnsi  Tbesvei^geaiiiiiuldapCfaofninirliich 
iUl  in  Dublin  during  the  sixteen  yeen  preceding  the  jear 

1817,  vita  23  inches  7  lines. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  ooenpied  by  a 
tract  of  mountain  limestone,  lieing  a  part  of  the  central 
limestone  field  of  Ireland,  which  exte^Js  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Irish  sea*  This  secondary  tract  extends  into  Meath 
on  the  north,  and  is  bounded  in  this  county  on  the  south 
by  primanr  rocks.  Along  the  northern  coast  also  there  are 
patches  or  primitive  rock,  as  the  greenstone  and  argilla- 
ceous schists,  which  ibrm  the  Man-of-war  Hills  and  the 
island  of  Lambay,  and  the  stratified  quartz  and  schist  of 
Howth.  Lambay  consists  of  strata  m  argillaceous  schist 
and  greenstone  porphyry.  The  schistose  strata  are  much 
indurated  and  contorted.  In  Howth  ihe  stratification  is 
very  obvious,  and  the  schistose  beds  exhibit  a  great  diver- 
sity of  hues  iVom  purple  to  red.  Some  of  the  strata  rest  on 
their  edges,  others  are  undulated,  and  sometimes  curved 
upon  themselves  so  as  to  resemble  the  concentric  crusts  of 
some  spheroidal  formation  (Dr.  Scouler).  Hie  primitive 
formation  on  the  south  of  the  limestone  plain  consists  of  a 
ridge  of  granite  supporting  flianks  of  micaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous schists.  The  mnite  extends  on  the  south  from 
Dalkey  ishind  to  Blackrock*  and  from  thence  to  Dundrum 
and  Rathfamham ;  it  then  takes  a  southerly  direction  and 
crosses  the  range  of  the  Dublin  mountains  by  the  line  of 
the  mOitary  road  *,  whence,  crossing  the  northern  extremity 
of  Glenismael,  it  extends  into  the  group  of  the  Kippure 
mountains.  On  the  south  it  runs  from  Dalkey  to  the  hill 
of  Killiney,  and  thenoe  inland  by  Rochestown  hill  to  the 
Scalp,  whence,  holding  a  southerly  course^  it  passes  on  to 
Glcncree^  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  and  so  southward  ^o  a 
distance  of  nearly  six|^  miles*  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
entire  range  from  Killiney  to  Blackstairs  mountain,  be- 
tween the  countiea  of  Carlow  and  Wexfi>rd.  The  granite 
comprising  t^e  greatw  part  of  this  ran^  is  of  a  ooarse  tex- 
tare,  and  easily  disintegrated ;  in  Glenismael  particularly, 
it  u  frequently  found  decomposed  to  a  depth  of  several  feet, 
and  hence  probably  the  uniform  outline  presented  by  the 
summits  of  the  range.  -  At  Dalkey,  however,  and  generally 
alon^  the  eaifrteru  and  north-eastern  limits  of  the  granite 
district,  the  stone  quarried  is  of  the  closest  grain,  and  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  all  purposes  of  building.  It  is  here  Aee 
from  hornblende ;  the  telspar  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and 
in  the  stone  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Kilkenny  the 
mics,  instead  of  occurring  in  plates^  is  fiNind  in  the  him  of 
plumose  mica. 

This  mass  of  granite  is  almost  everywhere  in  contact  with 
the  micaoeoua  schist,  both  on  its  western  and  eastern  flanks; 
and  the  junction  of  the  rocks  may  be  observed  at  KilUney, 
the  Scalp,  and  Rathfarnham.  The  argillaceous  scliist  ap- 
pitMiches  it  v«ry  closely  at  Ballynasoomey ;  and  between 
Blackrock  and  Dundrum  the  eaget  of  the  limestone  field 
are  in  several  places  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite,  the 
mter\'ening  rocks  of  the  series  not  being  observable.  The 
limestone  which  elsewhere  posseases  the  usual  character  of 
c«rbonifeioua  limestone,  ia  extremely  compact  akmg  the 
margin  of  the  field  towards  the  primitive  series^  and  has  a 
ichistoae  structure  (the  Calp  of  JCirwan),  which  renders  it 
highly  useful  as  a  material  for  building.  Dolomite,  or  mag- 
iiesian  limeatoneb  ooours  near  the  junction  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  strata,  at  Sutton  on  Howth.  Magnesian 
hmestone  also  occurs  on  the  Dodder,  near  Milltown.  It 
diesses  ^ith  peculiar  sharpness  under  the  hammer  or  chisel, 
and  is  the  material  of  some  beautiful  specimens  of  build- 
m^ ;  among  others  of  the  Lotd-Lieutenant's  chapel  in  the 
cast  le  of  Dublin. 

The  only  mines  at  present  worked  (and  that  but  partially, 
in  the  county  of  Dublm,  are  the  lead  minea  at  Badlyoorus) 
vithin  half  a  mile  of  the  Scalp.  6alena»  potters'  day,  and 
manganese  bate  been  fimnd  on  Howth.'  Fidier's  earth  of  a 
middUog  quali^  has  been  found  at  Caatleknock,  on  the  north 
bank  of  thel^y. 

The  soil  of  Dublin  abounds  in  mineral  springs :  of  those 
vithin  the  ciity.  ten  wete  analysed  about  the  year  1750: 
they  are  all  saUiie  purgative  springs,  and  some  of  them  so 
MioDgly  impregnated  as  to  yiM  on  evapofation  from  three 
to  four  hundred  grains  of  salts  per  gallon :  of  some  of  thoae 
halts  two  draohms  operated  as  a  briML  cathartic  In  1 758  a 
cpnnj;  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphurated  hydrogen 
&*  was  disoovered  in  &e  vicinily  of  a  disused  chalybeate 
apa  at  Lneao.  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lifity.  These  waters 
otfs  b«Hi  Ibund  very  dfiflMiDiia  in  eutUMOfi  tBseaMi. 


There  an  tepid  spriiMn  near  Finglaas  and  Letxlip ;  the  heat 
is  75i  degrees  Fahr.  In  eeneral  the  water,  which  rises  from 
the  Calp  district  around  Dublin,  is  impregnated  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  lime,  which 
lenders  it  unfit  for  most  domestic  purposes,  unless  with  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  soda.  It  deposits  a  copious  sedi- 
ment on  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  used;  and  in  one  dis- 
tillery mentioned  by  Whitelaw  an  incrustation  of  sienite, 
half  an  inch  in  thicknessi  had  firequently  to  be  cleared  from 
the  inside  of  the  boilers. 

The  vegetable  soil  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  generallv 
shallow.  On  the  granite  bottom  it  is  a  light  gravel,  whica 
requires  strong  manuring.  The  subsoil  of  the  (}alp  district 
is  a  tenacious  clay,  which  retains  the  water  and  renders  the 
loamy  soil  wet  and  cold ;  but  drainage  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  scavengers'  manure  from  the  city  have  brought  that 
part  of  this  district,  which  lies  immediately  round  the  capi- 
tal, into  a  good  state  of  productiTenese.  The  quality  of  the 
land  improves  towards  the  west  and  north,  and  tlie  district 
bordering  on  Meath  is  not  inferior  to  the  generality  of 
wheat  lands  in  the  midland  counties.  The  soil  along  the 
junction  of  the  north<Aii  primar}*  strata  and  the  limestone  is 
also  of  excellent  quality.  Tliere  is  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  county  under  tillage.  Villas,  gardens,  dairy  farms, 
kitchen  ffsrdens,  and  nurseries  occupy  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  and  grazinpj  farms  and  meadow 
lands  extend  over  the  country  which  is  not  occupied  by  de- 
mesnes, to  a  distance  of  ten  and  twelve  miles  beyond  those 
on  the  west  and  north.  The  mode  of  feeding  ^nerally  pur- 
sued is  graxing  during  summer  and  hay  feedmg  in  winter. 
Many  extensive  fanners  and  resident  proprietors  however 
pursue  the  system  of  green  crops  and  stall-fiseding  the  year 
round.  The  total  annual  vdue  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  county  of  Dublin  has  been  estimated  at 
1,145,800/. ;  the  rental  of  proprietors  at  343,700/.  per  annum, 
and  the  rent  paid  by  them  at  3/.  per  acve.  The  rents  paid 
by  land-occupiers  vary  from  41,  and  AL  lOt.  to  10/.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital. 

Dublin  County  is  divided  into  nine  baronies ;  namely:-— 
I.  Balrotheryon  the  north,  containing  the  towns  ofBalbrig- 

gm,  population  in  1831,  3016;  Skerries,  population  2,556 ; 
ush,  population  2 1 44.  Ih  Nethercross,  scattered  through 
the  other  baronies  in  seven  separate  divisions,  of  which  iix  lie 
north  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  eontaining  the  towns  of  Swords; 
populatioB  2537;  Lusk,  population  925;  and  Finglass,  po- 
pulation 840.  lU.  Coolock,  on  the  north-east  of  the  city  of 
bublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Clontarf,  population  1309; 
Baldoyle,  population  1009;  Howth,  population  797;  and 
Glassnevin,  population  959-.  IV.  Castleknock,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  nart  of  the  town 
of  Chapel  Izod,  total  popidation  1632.  V.  Newcastle,  on 
the  west  and  south-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing 
the  towns  of  Lucan,  population  1229  ;  Rathfkmbam,  popu- 
lation 1572  ;  Crumlin,  population  544 ;  and  Newcastle, 
population  3915.  VI.  Donore,  a  small  barony,  Embracing  a 
portion  of  the  south-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  11,153.  Vn.  St  Sepulchre's,  a  small  baron v 
embracing  a  portion  of  the. south  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  with 
a  population  of  13,631.  VIII.  Uppercross,  on  the  south- 
west of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Rane- 
lagh  (a  suburb  of  Dublin),  population  1999;  Rathmines 
(do.),  population  1600;  Harold'sHsross,  populatbn  1101 ; 
Milltown,  population  673 ;  Rathooole,  population  602 ;  CHon- 
dalkln,  population  756 ;  Dalkey,  population  544 ;  and  Bal- 
lymoie  Eustace^  in  the  detached  portion  of  the  county,  po- 
pulation 841.  IX.  Half  Rathdown,  on  the  south-east  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Kin^town,  po- 
pulation 5756;  Blackrock,  popuktion  2029;  Little  Bray, 
population  1 168 ;  Stillorgan,  population  650 ;  and  Dundrum, 
population  680. 

Iliere  is  not  at  present  in  the  county  of  DuUin  any  town 
exercising  oorporate  privileges.  Swords  and  Newcastle 
each  returned  two  members  to  the  Imh  parliaokent.  The 
county  of  Dublin,  die  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  university  of 
Dublin  are  each  at  present  represented  by  two  members  in 
the  imperial  parliament 

The  commerce  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  exclusive  of  the 
capital  UkA  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  limited  to  the  small 
coast-trade  carried  on  at  Balbriggan,  Bray,  and  the  other 
coast  towns.  The  cotton  and  stocking  manufactures  are 
carried  on  at  Balbriggan  with  considerable  spirit.  There 
ax<e  two  cotton  fistctories,  and  numerous  establishments  fbr 
•toeking  wtwringi  the  Balbrigna  hoaiary  has  long  held  a 
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high  ehaneter  in  the  market  Considerahle  quantities  of 
flour  are  manufactured  in  thig  county.  The  principal  com- 
mUls  are  on  the  lifley,  the  Balbriggan  river,  and  the  Kim- 
mage  brook,  on  the  south-west  of  Harold's-cross. 

In  1835  the  number  of  boats  bclongine  to  the  county  of 
Dublin,  which  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  was  as  fol- 

lows  I""~ 

Decked  ves8eh^  121  ;  tonnage,  4651 ;  men,  789  :— half- 
decked  vessels,  27;  tonnage,  265;  men,  150 :— open  sail- 
boaU,  66 ;  men,  297 :— row-boats,  65 ;  men,  249 ;  number  of 
fishermen,  1505. 


The  flahinggrounds  lie  in  firom  15  to  60  fkthoaaa  w«i«r 
between  the  DubUn  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man.     The  fi-u 
consist  chiefly  of  turbot,  brit,  sole,  and  plaice,  which  tre 
sent  to  market  daily  throughout  the  year.    There  t«   i 
well*known  fishing  ground  between  Rush  and  Lan«'    t 
Island,  on  which  cod,  ling,  haddock,  whiting,  &e.,  are  t»  k>  a 
Trawling  is  the  mode  of  fishing  generally  practised  by 
decked  and  half-4ecked  boats,  ^hite  trout  and  salmon  ar 
taken  at  the  bars  of  the  Bray  river  and  Lifiey.     8ince  1 1 
withdrawal  of  bounties  the  fisheries  along  the  coast,  as  ti  < . 
as  eUewhere  in  Ireland,  have  declined. 
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The  census  of  1831,  as  compared  with  that  of  1821,  exhi- 
bits an  increase  of  population  and  houses,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  families,  which,  if  not  arising  from  some 
error  in  the  returns,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  civil  history  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  the  capital.  The  whole  of  the  fee 
of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  the  St 
Lawrence  family,  and  with  the  exception,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  estates  of  the  fkmilies  of  Barn  wall,  Lutterel,  and 
Talbot  of  Malahide,  has  fi'equently  changed  hands  since 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  forfeitures  consequent 
on  tne  rebellion  of  1641  extended  to  67,142  acres,  2  roods, 
26  perches,  profitable,  and  1666  acres  unprofitable,  in  this 
county.  The  amount  of  forfeitures  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, consequent  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was 
34,536  acres  profitable,  of  the  then  annual  value  of 
16,061/.  16#.,  and  of  the  then  total  estimated  value  of 
208,796/.  \%s.  The  fiimilies  which  chiefly  suffered  by 
these  confiscations  were  those  of  BamwaJl,  Fleming,  Plun- 
ket.  Walsh,  Peppard.  Archbold,  Cruise,  Fagan,  Hackett, 
Archer,  Sweetman,  Dowdall,  and  Trent. 

The  Pagan  antiquities  of  the  county  of  Dublin  are  not 
numerous.  There  is  a  cromlech  on  the  hill  of  Carrickmoor 
in  Howtb.  Another  rremlech  stands  to  the  south  of  Kil- 
hney,  on  the  descent  into  the  vale  of  Shanganagh ;  and  at 
Breonanstown,  on  the  Bray  road,  6^  miles  from  Dublin, 
there  is  a  third,  of  large  dimensions.  Dublin  is,  however, 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  and  military  antiquities.  The  round 
tower  of  Clondalkin,  4^  miles  firom  Dublin,  on  the  southern 
road  by  Rathcoole,  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  other 
similar  edifices  in  Ireland.  The  door  is  at  a  height  of  1 5  ft 
from  the  ground ;  the  entire  height  of  the  tower  is  84  ft, 
and  its  diameter  above  the  basement  15  ft.  The  expkMion 
of  260  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  powder-mills  in  the 
vicinity,  in  1797,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  the 
round  tower.  The  antiquities  at  Swords,  on  the  great 
northern  road,  7  miles  from  Dublin,  consist  of  a  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  in  ruins,  a  square  steeple  of  the 
old  church,  and  a  round  tower,  73  fi^in  height  This 
tower  is  also  in  good  preservation,  and  retains  its  conical 
atone  capping.  At  Lusk,  on  the  same  road,  4  miles  fartjier 
north,  there  is  an  antient  church  with  a  square  steeple, 
attached  to  three  of  the  angles  of  which  are  round  towers 
with  graduated  parapets,  and  at  the  remaining  angle  a 
round  tower  of  greater  altitude  and  superior  construction, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  building.  Between  Swords  and 
Baldoyle,  5  miles  firom  the  capital,  is  the  hamlet  of  St.  Dou- 
lagh*s,  containing  one  of  the  most  singular  stone-roofed 
churches  in  Ireland.  The  entire  edific^e  measured  but  48  ft 
by  18  A.  It  is  divided  into  a  rude  nave  and  choir,  which 
communicate  by  a  narrow  square-headed  doorway,  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  admit  a  full-grown  person  upright.  The 
Uiro  ooQstniction  is  rude  and  capricious;  the  building 
«8  not  stand  due  east  and  west.  Some  of  the  arches  are 
together  nondescript  in  their  shape,  and  for  several  of  the 


recesses  and  nooks  between  the  roof  it  is  dtfilcuU  to  as  .i!t: 
any  probable  use.    It  is  perhaps  the  onlv  edifice  in  iu< 
empire  which  exhibits  the   square-beaded    doorws).  u- 
Saxon  arch,  and  the  trefoil  Gothic  and  lancet  winduu .  i 
such  close  juxtaposition.    Near  tlie  church  is  a  eon$<H*rft'..  : 
well,  inclosed  in  an  octagon  building,  the  interior  of  « t  .  ' 
retains  some  paintings  in  fresco  executed  in  the  beg  in  d.- 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv.     In  the  vicinity  of  Ilu»i. 
Castle  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Fintan's  Church  and  of  the  i** 
legiate  church  and  abbey  of  Howth.    On  the  oppoMte  ».« 
of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  the  %icinity  of  Dalkey  exhibt/s  ti  < 
remains  of  an  antient  town  erected  here  at  an  early  pen*  ^i 
for  the  protection  of  the  shipping  and  merchandize  of  il.'- 
capital,  to  which  the  creek  of  Bullock  served  for  a  Icn^i ' 
of  time  as  port.    There  are  also  some  dniidical  remair.*    : 
the  commons  of  Dalkey.    Tlie  castles  of  Qonlarf,  Baiil  'ii 
gan,  Naul,  and  Castieknock  are  among  the  princi|ial  -.^ 
tached  military  edifices. 

In  1821  the  number  of  voung  peraons  in  the  sc1kk>i« 
this  county,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  D\*i*  • 
was  9442,  oeinff  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  6  per  nnr 
the  entire  population  under  instruction.    The  propLirtu :  • 
youne  persons  under  daily  instruction  in   the  aiuc<.M-  i 
Dublin,  in  1834,  was  7.28  per  cent,  in  which  resprct  t:  / 
diocese,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  cou!  *  • 
ranks  nineteenth  among  the  thirty-two  diooesea  of  Iti- j  «I 

The  grand  jury  presentments  for  the  county  of  Dli  .c 
average  about  18,000/.  per  annum.  The  cireumstanoe  «: 
so  many  of  the  roads  in  the  county  being  under  the  ct>nt" 
of  turnpike-trustees  renders  this  assessment  compami^K'  • 
light  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  district  on  nhir^  .- 
is  levied. 

The  oonktabulary  force  of  the  county,  on  the  1st  of  J  j:  ^ 
ary,  1836,  consisted  oC  1  stipendiary  magiati^te,  5  t:.** 
constables  of  the  first  class,  1  do.  of  the  second  class  . 
constables,  113  sub-constables,  and  6  horse.    The  t\p^  *-■ 
of  maintaining  this  force  for  the  year  1 835  was  6 1 29/.  1 6s  ' . 
of  which  2890/.  7s.  2d,  was  chargeable  against  the  oou.:^ 
The  county  of  Dublin,  tc^^ether  with  the  county  of  the  r 
of  DubUn,  the  countv  of  the  town  of  Drogheda.  and  :i. 
counties  of  Meath,  Louth,  and  Wicklow,  contnbure.   - 
proportion  to  their  relative  populations,  to  the  support 
the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  built  in  Dublin  m  1  * 
The  fever  hospitals  and  dispensaries  throughout  the  cuu.  • 
are  supported  by  equal  voluntary  contributions  and  gn. 
jurv  presentments. 

A  survey  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  a  scale  of  3  inc'  ^ 
to  the  mile,  was  made  by  order  of  the  grand  jiuy  in  1  ^. 
A  survey  on  a  scale  of  not  quite  6  inches  to  3  Bngluh  m-  • 
had  been  published  in  1760  by  John  Rooque.    A  chart    ' 
Dublin,  by  Scale  and  Richanu,  was  publiahed  in  1765,  a-  . 
another  has  since  been  published  by  Captain  BUgh.     A* 
interesting  account  of  the  chief  localities  of  thia  countr  .^ 
contained  in  Brewer's  '  Beauties  of  Ireland,'  London,  i  ^. 
The  *  Statistical  Survey  of  Dublin  County,*  piiblttbai  l« 
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(be  Royal  DttbliD  Society  in  1801,  is  extremely  meagre ; 
And  there  is  not  at  present  any  published  work  on  the  topo- 
graphy or  statistics  of  the  county  at  aU  adequate  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  A  '  History  of  the  Archbish<^ 
of  Dublin/  eomprising  a  topographical  and  statistical  sur- 
vey of  the  county,  by  Mr.  D' Alton,  a  writer  of  considerable 
reputation,  has  been  stated  to  be  ready  for  the  press,  but  is 
not  yet  published. 

DUBLIN,  the  chief  city  of  Ireland,  forming  by  itself  a 
county  of  a  city,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liffey,  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Lat.  of  Dublin  Castle  53° 
20'  3i*i"  N.;  long.  6**  17'  29"  W.  The  situation,  as  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  central,  there  being  more  places  of  importance  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  accessible  in  a  given  time  from 
Dublin  than  from  either  London  or  Edinburgh. 

With  regard  to  its  boundaries,  Dublin  may  be  considered 
either  as  a  county  of  a  city  with  separate  corporate  jurisdic- 
tion ;  or  as  a  city  having  a  local  police^  and  returning  re- 
prescntarives  to  parliament ;  or  as  a  city  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  continuous  buildings.  In  each  character  its 
boundaries  are  different. 

Pending  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of 
Dublin,  the  areas  contained  in  these  various  limits  cannot 
be  accurately  stated.  The  map  constructed  by  order  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  in  1821  gives  the  area 
contained  within  the  limits  of  corporate  jurisdiction  at  5217 
Irish  or  8450  statute  acres ;  the  Report  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  states  that  of  the  city,  as  limited  for  the 
purposes  of  the  elective  franchise,  at  3538  statute  acres ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitelawin  1805  estimated  the  entire 
area  then  occupied  by  buildings  at  1264  statute  acres. 

Dublin  appears  to  have  been  known  by  something  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  its  present  name  in  the  second  century, 
as  it  is  found  written  Eblana  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 
The  name  is  written  in  historiod  documents  Dublin,  U^flin, 
I)yvelin,  &c.,  being  all  varieties  of  the  Irish  Dubh-linriy  or 
Black-pool,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  etymology.  It  is 
also  called,  and  is  stfll  generally  known  among  the  Irish, 
by  the  name^A-c/io/A,  which  mav  be  rendered  Hurdle-ford^ 
from  the  causeway  laid  on  hurdles  which  fbrmerlv  led  to 
the  channel  of  the  river  across  the  ooze  at  either  side. 

In  the  various  political  contests  that  have  afflicted 
Ireland  firom  the  earliest  history  of  the  country  Dublin 
bas  always  borne  a  conspicuous  part;  but  these  events 
belong  rather  to  the  general  history  than  to  that  of  the 
fity.  [Irela^^d.]  Dublin,  however,  under  all  circum- 
stances, continued  to  maintain  and  increase  its  importance 
and  its  extent  In  1205  the  castle  was  ordered  to  be 
built  and  the  city  to  be  fortified ;  and  in  121 5  a  stone  bridge 
VBs  built  over  the  Liffey.  In  1316  the  first  material  exten- 
sion of  Dublin  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  pulling  down 
of  some  of  the  old  walls,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of 
defence  by  the  citizens  when  threatened  with  a  siege  by 
Edward  Bruce.  The  Reformation  had  commenced  in  Dublin, 
in  1 535,  by  the  consecration  of  George  Brown,  a  denier  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  to  the  archbishopric.  In  1 550,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  liturgy  was  read  in  English,  for  the  first  time, 
in  Christ  Church,  and  printed,  the  next  year,  by  Hum- 
phrey Powell :  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  book 
vrinted  in  Ireland.  The  foundation  of  the  great  Protestant 
University  of  Trinity  College  fi)llowed  close  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Reformation.  In  consideration  of  the 
Wading  part  it  had  taken  at  the  Restoration,  the  city  oi 
Dublin  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  collar  of  S  S.,  and 
the  mayor  was  soon  after  (1665)  invested  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Mayor,  together  with  an  estate  of  500/.  per  annum 
towards  maintaining  that  difi;nity.  After  the  struggles  im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
on  the  settlement  of  affairs  by  the  public  cancelling  of  all 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  tne  abdicated  government,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1695,  the  improvement  of  the  city  was  resumed, 
and  from  this  till  the  period  of  the  Union  the  increase  of 
Dublin  proceeded  with  great  rapidity. 

Although  Dublin  has  aecidedly  fallen  off  as  an  emporium 
of  trade  and  a  centre  of  society  since  the  act  of  Union  re- 
moved the  seat  of  legislation  to  London,  it  has,  during  the 
lait  period,  not  only  increased  in  size  and  population  to^a 
great  extent,  but  continues  to  advance  in  architectural  im- 
provement. 

Stephen's   Green,   Merrion,    Rutland    and   Mountjoy 
iqoares,  with  almost  all  the  streets  on  the  north-east  of 
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the  river,  were  built  round  during  the  period  between  tho 
middle  of  the  18th  century  and  the  Union.  Fitzwiiliam* 
square  and  the  adjoining  streets,  which  are  at  prci^cnt 
among  the  most  fasnionable  places  of  residence  in  Dublin, 
have  Been  completed  since,  and  a  great  extension  has  taken 

Slace  in  private  residences  towards  the  south-east ;  a  consi- 
erable  portion  of  the  north-east  of  the  city  also  belongs  to 
this  period. 

The  use  of  brick  and  stone  in  private  buildings  was  not 
general  until  after  the  Restoration ;  and  there  are  now  few 
or  no  remains  of  private  dwellings  of  so  early  a  date.  The 
walls  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  extension  of  the 
city  in  the  18th  century.  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick*s 
are  the  chief  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  The  (^tle, 
although  occupying  a  very  antient  site,  contains  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  building.  The  Tholsel  and  old 
eourta  of  law  have  disappeared,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
bridges  now  standing  is  Bsurack  Bridge,  occupying  the  site 
of  a  wooden  bridge  built  so  late  as  1671. 

The  corporation  of  Dublin  consists  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
two  Sherifik,  24  Aldermen,  and  144  Common  Councilmen, 
made  up  of  48  Sheriffs'  Peers  and  96  Representatives  of  the 
Guilds.  There  are  25  Guilds,  of  which  Trinity  Guild,  or  the 
Guild  of  Merchants,  is  the  most  important,  returning  31  of 
the  96  representatives  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  freemen 
is  not  correctly  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about  4000. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  recorder,  coro- 
ners, president  of  the  court  of  conscience,  and  the  gover- 
nors and  keepers  of  the  several  prisons.  This  corporation 
is  subject  to  tne  New  Rules  of  the  25th  Charles  II.,  modified 
by  the  provisions  of  the  33rd  George  II.,  c.  16.  The  cor- 
poration has  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  maintained  a 
strict  Protestant  character ;  and  the  exclusion  of  numerous 
wealthy  merchants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  of 
what  are  termed  liberal  principles,  has  rendered  it  com- 
paratively ineflicient  as  a  municipal  body. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  the  city  extends  over  the  various  liberties  within  the 
Circular  Rioad,  although  these  are  situated  within  the  county 
of  Dublin.  They  are  not  however  permitted  to  sit  at 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county.  The  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  the  city,  at  which 
the  recorder,  lord  mayor,  and  two  aldermen  preside,  has, 
by  the  48th  George  III.,  c.  140,  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
extended  to  all  crimes  and  offences,  excepting  bigh-treason, 
committed  on  or  within  the  Circular  Road ;  and  by  its  sit- 
tings and  adjournments  affords  12  gaol  deliveries  each  year. 
The  trial  of  serious  offences  is  generally  reserved  for  the 
commission  court  for  the  county  of  the  city,  held  before  two 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  with  whom  the  lord  mayor  is 
joined  in  commission.  The  lord  mayor  holds  a  weekly 
court  for  the  determination  of  small  claims  of  wages,  and 
the  infliction  of  fines  for  infringement  of  municipal  regu- 
lations :  the  operation  of  this  court  is  not  considered 
efficient. 

The  chief  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  is  exercised 
in  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs*  court,  which  is  held  once 
every  three  months,  with  a  cognizance  of  all  actions  for 
sums  exceeding  AQs.  kite  Irish  currency.  The  recorder's 
civil  bill  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  over  40*.  is  held 
quarterly.  The  court  of  conscience,  for  the  determining 
cases  between  party  and  party,  under  40*.  Irish,  sits  every 
day  from  10  o'clock  a. v.  The  practice  of  ;these  courts  is 
considered  open  to  much  improvement,  particularly  in  the 
adjustment  of  fbes,  and  the  remuneration  of  certain  officers 
by  fixed  salaries. 

The  gaol  of  the  county  of  !the  city  is  Newgate,  which  is 
also  the  gaol  for  that  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin  within  the 
Circular  Road.  It  was  founded  in  1773,  and  is  situated  in 
Green-street,  beside  the  City  Sessions*-house,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city.  Contiguous  to  Newgate  is  the  Sheriffs* 
prison  for  debtors,  erected  in  1794.  The  CityMarsh^a 
is  a  small  prison  for  debtors  committed  firom  the  lord 
mayor's  court  and  court  of  conscience ;  the  condition  of 
this  prison  is  very  wretched.  The  Smithfield  Penitentiary, 
erected  at  the  charge  of  government,  is  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  reception  of  convicted  offenders  of  both 
sexes ;  this  prison  is  well  conducted.  The  males  are  em- 
ployed and  instructed  in  weaving ;  the  females  in  needle- 
work, and  in  washing  for  the  Sherifis'  prison  and  the  gaol 
of  Newgate.  Tlie  Richmond  Bridewell,  another  government 
establishment,  is  also  a  house  of  correction  fbr  male  and 
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female  convicts.  Weaving  is  the  principal  employment  of 
the  males;  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour  are  put  to  the 
tread-mill.  The  prisoners  on  being  discharged  are  paid  one- 
third  of  the  earnings  of  their  labour.  The  condition  of  this 
bridewell  is  highly  creditable  to  the  authorities.  The 
current  expenses  of  these  establishments  are  defrayed  by 
presentments  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  tne  city, 
and  in  the  year  1833  the  gross  outlay  was  1 1,763/.  Besides 
these,  there  is  the  House  of  Industry*  vith  lunatic  asylum, 
hospitals,  &c.  attached,  which  is  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  20,000/.  from  government. 

The  Four  Courts  Marshalsea  prison  is  situated  within 
the  city,  but  is  not  connected  with  the  corporation.  The 
county  gaol  of  Kilmainham  stands  beyona  the  western 
suburbs,  and  is  one  of  the  most  severe  places  of  confinement 
in  Ireland. 

The  revenues  of  the  corporation  arise  chiefly  from  rents, 
certain  dues  on  shipping  for  slippage  and  anchorage,  re- 
newal of  leases,  fines  levied  by  the  city  authorities,  and 
pipe-water  taxes.  The  rents  arise  out  of  four  several 
estates  granted  to  the  city  at  various  times. 

The  gross  amount  of  revenue  and  loan  received  by  the 
corporation  in  the  year  commencing  29th  September,  1833, 
was  3^,346/.  13«.  2^(/.,  being  equal  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  year.  The  principal  item  in  the  expenditure  is  in- 
terest on  bond,  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  14,000/.  per 
annum. 

The  police  of  Dublin  and  the  surrounding  district  is  re- 
gulated by  the  48th  George  IH.  c.  140,  amended  by  the  6th 
George  iV.  c.  102.  By  these  Acts  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  all  places  within  eight  Irish  miles  thereof,  not  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiraltv,  are 
united  into  one  district,  and  this  district  is  divided  into 
four  divisions.  Each  of  these  divisions  embraces  about  a 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  extends  over  the  adjoining  district 
to  the  exterior  limit  of  the  jurisdiction.  To  each  is  attached 
a  divisional  office  of  police,  with  an  establishment  consisting 
of  one  barrister,  one  alderman,  and  one  member  of  the 
common  council,  being  the  divisional  justices  for  that  dis- 
trict. Tlie  Castle  district  is  the  seat  of  the  head  police- 
officer,  to  whom  the  divisional  justices  of  the  other  districts 
make  weekly  reports. 

The  funds  applicable  to  the  expense  of  the  police  and 
watch  establishments  are  derivea  from  various  sources, 
namely,  from  the  watch-tax,  from  pawnbrokers*  licences, 
from  publicans'  and  other  licences,  from  fines  and  fees,  and 
from  government  grants.  The  total  disbursements  of  the 
Dublin  police  establishment  for  the  year  ending  31st 
March.  1834,  was  41,548/.  3s.  Sid. 

Tlie  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
are  regulated  by  the  47th  George  III.  (loc.  and  pers.  sess.  2, 
c.  i09),  amended  by  the  54th  George  III.  (loc.  and  pers. 
c.  221).  The  Paving  Board  is  a  corporation,  and  consists 
of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 
They  derive  their  income  from  various  assessments  and 
other  receipts.  The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the 
commissioners  for  paving,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending  5th 
January,  1833.  was  41,115/.  8«.  6(/. ;  and  the  total  amount 
of  their  expenditure  was  41,997/.  7*.  5rf.  The  streets  in 
general  are  Macadamized,  the  footpaths  for  the  most  part 
fiag^ed,  and  the  curb-stones  and  crossings  of  cut  granite. 
The  city  has  been  well  lighted  since  1825  with  gas,  for  the 
supply  of  which  there  are  four  incorporated  companies,  the 
works  at  three  of  which  are  at  present  in  operation. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  committee  of  the 
corporation,  entitled  the  Committee  of  the  Pipe-water  Es- 
tablishment. The  pipe-water  rent,  collected  by  the  corpo- 
ration, forms  a  large  item  in  their  income. 

The  commissioners  of  wide  streets  are  constituted  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  which  the  earliest  is  the 
31st  Creorje  III*  c.  19,  and  the  latest  the  2nd  George  IV. 
c.  110.  Tne  board  consists  of  twenty-five ;  the  lord  mayor 
and  representatives  of  the  city  and  county  for  the  time 
being  are  members.  Their  funds,  since  the  coal- duty 
ceased  in  March,  1832,  arise  almost  solely  from  the  wide- 
street  tax,  which  produces  from  5000/.  to  5500/.  per  annum; 
and  this  is  allocated  to  pay  the  interest,  at  3  per  cent.,  on 
a  loan  of  36,895/.  6«.  bd,  from  the  government 

The  port  and  harbour  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Ballast  Board,  constituted  by  26th  George  III.  a  19.  Their 
funds  arise  from  taxes  on  shipping  entering  the  port  The 
tonnage   duties  received   by  th«  Ballast  Boardin  1832 


amounted  to  11,960/.  \7$,  9dL  In  the  aaiM  year  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Ballast  Board  on  the  harbour  was  7,4'  '.'. 
Us.  \0d,,  and  on  the  great  north  wall  160/.  13#.  5c/.  L  ;- 
wards  of  4000/.  per  annum  of  the  receipts  of  the  ho^r  i 
goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  debt 

The  supply  of  fuel  is  alpost  wholly  by  colliers  from  t  - .. 
opposite  coast  of  England.  The  colliers  which  entered  im- 
port in  1832  measured  230,878  tons.  Turf  is  retailed  t  - 
lighting  fires,  &c.,  in  which  mode  considerable  quantit.*-* 
are  used:  the  supply  is  furnished  from  the  extensive  h<>ji 
of  Kildare  and  Westmeath  by  the  b<^at&  of  the  Grand  ..:.: 
Royal  canals. 

The  ground  on  which  Dublin  stands  rises  gently  from  t) " 
river  towards  the  north  and  south-west:  the  highest  ^^n  i... : 
in  the  city  is  at  Broadstone  harbour,  which  is  62  feet  aL.>\<: 
the  level  of  high  water  ip  the  Liffey.  The  eastern  di\ ;«:  r 
on  the  south  of  the  river  lies  almost  wholly  without  t:  .- 
limits  of  the  antient  city  on  level  ground,  the  northcnt  )  ..i 
of  which  has  in  a  great  measure  been  reclaimed  fmui  u  • 
former  bed  of  the  Liffey.  Six  extensive  plots  uf  *>\k' 
groimd  ornament  and  ventilate  this  portion  of  the  i*t'.>. 
viz.,  on  the  south,  the  Coburg  Gardens  and  FiixviUi  •n. 
square;  on  the  east,  Merrion-square ;  on  the  north.  rht> 
park  of  Trinity  College;  on  the  west,  the  Castle  Ganlid^ ; 
and  in  the  centre,  Stephen's  Green.  Dame-strcot,  %ih.il 
leads  from  the  castle  to  the  university,  ex^jands  to1l.l^i^  .u 
eastern  extremity  into  College  Green,  from  which  all  ti.f* 
leading  lines  of  communication  radiate. 

The  whole  area  of  College  Green  on  the  east  is  occir,  \vi\ 
by  the  front  of  Trinity  College,  a  rich  and  dignified  jnU-  ..f 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  built  in  1759,  and  e\ti>!,l 
ing  north  and  south  300  feet,  a  little  in  advance  at  iIk 
provost's  house,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  ti. 
entrance  into  Grafton-street 

Separated  from  the  college  by  the  entrance  into  Wts  • 
moreland  and  College  streets,  stands  the  Bank  of  Irc'<  iti  i. 
formerly  the  Irish  house  of  parUament,  founded  in  17.'. 
which  presents  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  towjiiji 
College-street,  and  a  semicircular  facade  with  areir'i.i/ 
centre  of  extraordinary  magnificence  towards  Colli).* 
Green.  The  effect  of  this  combination  of  grand  avrla  vi  - 
tural  objects  is  peculiarly  striking.  West  from  dl.*  .-•' 
Green,  Dame-street  consists  of  uniform  and  lofty  h"U  •  n 
occupied  by  persons  in  trade, having  the  Commercial  IV..  cl- 
ings, foundea  in  1796,  about  midway  on  the  nortli,  an<l  u.i* 
Royal  Exchange,  founded  in  1769,  at  its  southern  <v- 
tremity. 

Of  the  squares  which  lie  east  and  south  of  College  Grt  c ... 
Stephen's  Green,  laid  down  in  1670,  is  the  first  in  p«'.'  t  f 
extent  as  well  in  Dublin  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  T*.*: 
area  within  the  railing  is  a  rectangle  of  1220  by  !^ro  f. . 
being  somewhat  more  than  27  statute  acres,  and  i«  n>  * 
handsomely  laid  out  although  so  late  as  the  year  l•'l^  ■( 
was  a  marshy  flat  surrounded  with  a  stagnant  ditch  «.  i 
mean  wall.  The  siurounding  buildings  are,  however,  ^-  r\ 
unequal. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  city  lying  north  of  the  L  T 
occupies  higher  ground,  and  is  the  airiest  and  most  rhc«-:  .  \ 
part  of  Dublin.  Mountioy-sauare  and  Rutland-^qu  :»• 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  hill,  ana  ftom  these  respectivcK  ;  - 
chief  lines  of  communication  are  Gardiners-street  4x.  i 
Sackville-street  the  first  leading  to  the  Liffey  at  t.-<* 
Custom  House,  the  latter  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  Westmore).ti.  i 
street  and  College  Green.  The  facade  of  the  hy^n,:  .:. 
Hospital  and  Rotunda  Rooms  forms  a  striking  temin<*..v.: 
to  Sackville-street  on  the  south. 

From  Rutland-square  Sackville-street  extends  with  i 
scarcely  perceptible  descent  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  a  d)>t%'^.'v 
of  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile.  Thebr^tdth  thn>L.t: :. 
out  is  40  yards,  and  the  buddings  on  each  side  loAy,  a  >. 
with  few  exceptions,  uniform.  About  midway  bet^t.^: 
Carlisle  Bridge  and  the  Rotunda  stands  a  fluted  W^t- 
column,  on  a  pedestal  of  large  proportions^  Keani:j  & 
colossal  statue  of  Lord  Nelson.  This  monument  v  .<• 
erected  in  1808.  West  of  Nelson's  monument  the  Gvn*  - 
Post-Ofi&ce  presents  a  cut-granite  fh)nt  of  223  ft  w  ;  e 
street    In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of  Portland  atone. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Gardiner-atreet  the  Cust  *?- 
house  occupies  a  detached  plot  of  groimd  on  the  quay  Ui  i 
in^  from  Carlisle  Bridge  to  the  north  wall.    This  sple^-.  i 
building,  founded  in  1781,  is  375  ft  in  leng^  by  206  ft  i . 
depth,  and  exhibits  four  deoorated  fronli  oC  the  Dona 
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B«tw«en  DaUlin      B«t«Mn  Dablin 
aiid  HolyWad.         and  Liverpool. 

9,189  .  .  9,292 
11,564  .  .  12,425 
11,558  .  .   14,040 
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Total. 
18,481 
23,989 
25,596 


The  population  of  Dublin  has  been  vaguely  ascertained 
from  time  to  time  as  follows : — 


A.D. 

1644 
1777 
1788 
1798 
1803 
1804 
1813 


HiTOiet. 

No  return 
17,151 
14,327 
16,401 
15,958 
16,234 
15,104 


InbabitanU. 

8,159 
137,208 
114,6)6 
172,084 
109,528 
1 72,042 
176,610 


and  with  great  precision  in  1821  and  1831 ;  viz.— 


1881. 

1831. 

Houses. 

Population 

Houses. 

Population 

County  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
lu    limited  by  iU  antient 
boandary 

• 

U,0S9 

178.603 

16.043 

SOU  155 

Dublin    inside   the  Circular 
Road   .     .    ' 

18.116 

S84.317 

No  return. 

933.96S 

Dublin  inside  and  outside  the 
Circular  Road.apd  canals  . 

18,567 

SS7.385 

No  return. 

965.316 

The  classification  of  the  population  of  the  county  of  the 
city  in  the  latter  year  was  as  follows: — Males,  91,557  ;  fe- 
males, 112,598  ;  males  20  years  of  age,  50,234;  occupiers 
employing  labourers,  1 4 ;  do.  not  emplo}ring  do.,  26 ;  labour- 
ers employed  in  agriculture,  508  ;  employed  in  manufacture 
and  making  manufacturing  machinery,  1 55  ;  employed  in 
retail  trade  or  in  handicraft,  as  masters  or  workmen, 
23,576;  capitalists,  bankers,  professional,  and  other  edu- 
cated men,  8620  ;  labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricul- 
tural, 10,820  ;  other  idales  20  years  of  age  (except  servants), 
3612;  male  servants  20  years  of  age,  2903;  do.  under  20 
years  of  age,  556  ;  Female  servants,  11,572. 

The  university  of  Dublin  is  incorporated  as  '  the  College 
of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  near  Dtiblin,  founded  by 
the  most  serene  Queen  Elizabeth.'  The  collegiate  bodjr 
consists  of  a  provost,  seven  senior  fellows,  one  of  whom  is 
vice-provost,  eighteen  junior  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  and 
thirty  sizars.  The  number  of  students  at  present  on  the 
books  is  about  2000.  The  permanent  income  of  the  univer- 
sity arises  out  of  landed  estates,  which  produce  a  rent  of 
13,846/.  2s.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  provost's  separate 
estate,  which  produces  a  rent  of  2400/.  per  annum.  The  in- 
come accruing  by  the  class-fees  of  pupils  amounts  to  about 
30.000/.  per  annum,  and  a  large  sum  is  annuaUy  drawn  in 
rents  of  chambers,  and  fees  for  commons,  &c. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  incorporated  by  George  II., 
1749,  occupies  the  late  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in 
Kildare-strect.  The  income  of  the  society  arises  from  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  and  an  annual  parliamentary  grant 
of  5300/.  Their  museum  is  open  to  the  public  twice  a  week; 
and  their  professors  deliver  public  and  gratis  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  their  several  sciences.  A  considerable  number 
of  youths  are  also  instructed  gratis  in  the  fine  arts  in  the 
schools  of  the  society. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  promoting  the  study  of 
science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities,  was  incorporated 
in  1786.  The  funds  of  the  academy  are  assisted  by  a  par- 
liamenta^  graut  of  300/.  per  annum.  The  academy  house 
is  in  Grafton-street,  where  there  is  a  good  library  peculiarly 
ricli  in  antient  Irish  MSS. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  incorporated  in  1803,  also  receives  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  300/.  per  annum.  The  academy  house  in 
Abbey-street  was  bestowed  on  the  body  by  Mr.  Johnstone, 
the  distinguished  architect ;  and  here  there  is  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  other  chief  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
general  knowledge,  which  are  not  incorporated,  in  Dublin, 
are  the  zoological,  phrenological,  geological,  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  Dublin-library  societies. 

A  considerable  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  literary 
pursuits  in  Dublin  by  the  establishment  from  time  to  time 
of  various  periodical  works.  The  newspaper  press  of  Dub- 
lin consists  of  eighteen  different  p^>er8. 


(Harris's  History  of  the  City  of  Dubliih  Dublin,  1 7€6 ; 
Whitelaw  and  Walsh  s  Historv  qftlie  City  tf  Dublin.  U)rx- 
don,  1818 ;  Mason's  History  of  the  Cathedral  qfSt,  Patrtrk  : 
Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland ;  Picture  (f  Dublin^  Curry. 
Dublin,  1835;  Reports  qf  Commissioners  and  Parliament- 
ary Papers.) 

DUBNO,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  Xhc 
richest  and  most  productive  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Ru- 
sian  government  of  Volhvnia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Irvx 
in  50**  25'  N.  lat,,  and  25^  40'  E.  long.,  and  belongs  lo  the 
prince  of  Lubomirsky,  who  takes  from  it  a  ducal  title  as  iti 
owner.  The  Polish  nobility  of  these  parts  held  their  *con- 
tracte,'  or  annual  sessions,  at  Dubno  from  1774  till  We*t«rii 
Poland  was  usurped  by  Russia.  Dubno  is  an  extremrli 
irregular  town  in  construction;  the  streets  are  narr  .«. 
crooked,  and  unpaved:  it  contains  about  1190  hou-t-, 
almost  wholly  of  wood,  and  5700  inhabitants,  among  tvhi.u 
are  a  great  many  Jews ;  and  has  a  ducal  residence,  a  Gn-^k 
abbey  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  several  Greek  and  Ron)  at 
Catholic  churches,  and  a  grammar-school.  The  p4*(«(Mi* 
carry  on  much  trafhc  in  com,  flax,  tobacco,  fish,  and  cattlp. 
the  produce  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  hold  a  large  fajr 
at  Whitsuntide.  

DUBOS,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  was  born  at  Beauvai^  n 
the  year  1670.  He  began  to  study  theologv,  but  si^m 
abandoned  it  for  politics.  He  was  employed  by  M.  I>e 
Torcy,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on  sevei*al  secret  ncg*»ija- 
tions,  and  0:1  account  of  his  talents  was  rewarded  by  a 

Sension.  Having  retired  from  his  political  avocations.  Im 
ovoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and  the  ment  itf 
his  works  was  sufficient  to  procure  his  admission  in' ) 
the  Academie.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1742,  aAer  a  loi.|; 
illness. 

Tlie  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  •R*flexin'>* 
Critiques  sur  la  Po6sie  et  sur  la  Peinture,'  is  exeellenl.  llr 
first  inquires  into  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts,  and  disco%rr) 
it  in  the  love  of  excitement  which  is  naturally  implanted  in 
the  human  breast:  man,  he  thinks,  would  rather  be  un- 
pleasantly excited  than  not  excited  at  all.  He  then  {iu- 
ceeds  to  the  cause  of  the  pleasiu'e  felt  in  witnessing  tnit.'i<  .it 
representations.  He  observes  that,  from  the  before- n;un.  i 
love  of  excitement,  people  are  fond  of  looking  at  exccuti  .n% 
&c.,  and  then  remarasthat,  when  the  excitement  rau«i<^l  ty 
the  contemplation  of  a  real  scene  of  misery  has  subsidti!.  it 
is  followed  by  the  unpleasant  reflection  that  one  of  our  tt!- 
low-creature's  has  been  suffering  intensely.  Hence  a  moth  > ) 
should  be  devised  by  which  we  may  have  the  excite rni:tt 
without  the  painful  reflection.  This  end  is  accomplished  b« 
tragedy  or  a  tragical  picture,  where  the  suffenn;;,  Ut  „' 
feigned,  leaves  behind  no  feeling  of  regret  Keeptir.;  t.. « 
principle  in  view,  he  goes  on  to  mquire  what  are  the  pr  •, .; 
subjects  for  poetry  and  painting,  using  as  the  stamLrn 
of  his  judgment  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  excitern*  nt 
occasioned  by  such  and  such  subjects.  His  disrus^i.  ;!f 
whether  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  should  be  a  person  of  anicric 
or  modern  history,  on  the  appropriate  use  of  allegories.  n?i  1 
similar  topics,  are  managed  in  the  pleasant  est  style  pi>»«:"i«. 
and  are  besides,  if  we  muke  due  allowance  for  the  Frt-:  «*li 
dramatic  prejudices,  very  instructive,  as  well  for  the  rr  j-imI 
views  which  they  contain  as  for  the  historical  anei-d  't^ 
with  which  they  are  illustrated.  Dubos  is  also  known  a^  •-. 
historian  byhis'Histoire  de  laLigue  de  Cambrai,*  and  *  IV 
TEtablissement  de  laMonarchie  l<ran9aise  dans  lesGauK^' 
works  which  were  admired  by  some  of  his  contem|H.'nir.>>N 
and  slighted  by  others. 

DUCAREL,  ANDREW  COLTEE,  an  eminent  Enp'   '. 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1713,  in  Normandy,  whence   i  ^ 
father,  who  was  descended  from  an  antient  family  at  C  • 
in  that  province,  came  to  England  soon  after  tlie  bini.   .>: 
his  second  son  James,  and  resided  at  Greenwich.    In  1 7 .  . 
whilst  a  scholar  at  Eton,  he  was  for  three  months  an  '.  * 
the  care  of  ^ir  Hans  Sloane,  on  account  of  an  acr^'l  ' 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  ej  e.    In  1 T  ^ 
was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  St.  John'6  Co  *.'  .-  . 
Oxford;  B.CX..  1738;  LLD.  1742;  and  became  a  incti      * 
of  Doctors'  Commons  in  1 743.    He  was  elected  commi  v^  • .  ■ 
of  the  exempt  jurisdiction  of  the  collegiate  church  ft   ^ 
Katharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1 755.  and  v    « 
appointed  commissary  and  official  of  the  city  and  diocc«<     ' 
Canterbury  by  Achbishop  Herring  in  1753.      Upu    *. 

incorporation  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1755.  h«^  »  ^. 

appointed  one  of  its  first  fellows. 
His  earliest  publication  (without  his  name)  was  '  A  Trur 
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tlirough  Nonnandy,  dasoribed  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,'  pub- 
lislicd  in  1754,  in  4to.,  enlarged  and  republislied  in  folio  in 
1767,  under  the  title  of  *  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  con- 
sidered in  a  Tour  through  part  of  Normandy,  by  Dr.  Ducarel, 
illustrated  with  twenty-seven  plates.*  His  second  publi- 
cation was  'A  Series  of  above  two.hundred  Anfclo-Gallic,  or 
Norman  and  Aquitain  Coins  of  the  antient  Kings  of  England, 
exhibited  in  sixteen  copper-plates,  and  illustrated  in  twelve 
Letters,  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
and  several  of  its  Members,'  4to.,  London,  1757.  His 
portrait,  engraved  by  Perry  from  a  painting  by  A.  Soldi, 
1 746,  was  first  prefixed  to  this  work,  which  was  the  result 
of  his  acquaintance  with  M.  de  Boze.  keeper  of  the  French 
king's  medals.  In  1760  he  printed  for  private  distribution, 
in  4to.,  an  account  of  his  friend  Browne  Willis,  read  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  that  year.  In  1 763  he  published  *  A 
Repertory  of  the  Endowments  of  Vicarages  in  tlie  diocese 
of  Canterbury,'  in  4to.,  which  was  reprinted  with  large 
additions,  in  8vo.,  in  1782,  with  the  further  addition  of  a 
repertory  of  endowments  of  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  Ro- 
chester. Dr.  Ducarel  gave  a  manuscript  abstract  of  the 
large  history  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy, 
drawn  up  by  Dom  John  Bourget,  a  monk  of  that  house,  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  who  printed  it  in  1779,  in  8vo.,  with  an 
appendix  of  original  deeds ;  and  who  likewise  printed  in 
the  same  year,  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  *  Some  Account  of  the  Alien 
Priories,  and  of  such  lands  as  they  are  known  to  have 
possessed  in  England  and  'Wales,'  the  chief  materials  of 
which  were  also  collected  by  Dr.  Ducarel.  The  greater 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  '  Collection  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Wills,'  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VH.,  printed  by  Mr. 
Nichols  in  1780,  were  likewise  furnished  by  Dr.  Ducarel. 

In  1 782  he  published  '  The  History  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Katharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  fh)m 
itjg  Foundation  in  1273.'  This  work  had  been  compiled  by 
the  doctor  for  the  use  of  Queen  Charlotte,  this  church  being 
the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the  gift  of  the  queen 
consort  of  Kngland.  An  appendix  to  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1790,  in  No.  LIL  of  Mr.  Nichols's  *  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica.' 

In  1 783  fae  published,  as  No.  XII.  of  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica,'  '  Some  Account  of  the  Town, 
Church,  and  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Croydon,  in  the 
Countv  of  Surrey,  from  its  Foundation  to  1783,*  4to.,  origi- 
nally orawu  up  by  him  in  1 754  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop HerrinK.  He  also  drew  up  in  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  firitannicsL,'  No.  XXVU., '  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth,  from 
its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Time,'  1785,  4to.  dedicated 
to  Archbishop  Moore. 

Dr.  Ducarel's  life  was  one  of  indefatigable  industry. 
Exclusive  of  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  publication 
of  Snellin^'s  plates  of  English  medals  originated  with  him. 
He  wrote  in  toe  '  Philosophical  Triinsaotions'  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  trees  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  early  cultivation  of  botany  in  England.    His 
letter  to  Grerard  Meerman,  grand  pensionary  at  the  Hague, 
on  the  dispute  concerning  Corsellis  as  the  first  printer  in 
England,  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  with 
Meerman's  answer,  was  published  in  th^  secona  volume  of 
Meerman's  '  Origines  Typographicsa'  in  1 765.    He  entered 
deeply  into  the  Kowleian  controversy,  of  which  he  enter- 
tained what  is  now  the  general  opinion.    He  completed  a 
list  of*  various  editions  of  the  Bible  and  parts  thereof,  in 
English,  from  1526  to  1776,  an  improved  edition  of  whiclv 
was  published  in  1778  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Com- 
wallis.  His  memoirs  of  Archbishop  Hutton  and  his  family, 
fairly  written,  were  purchased,  at  tne  sale  of  his  library,  by 
Dr.  Lort  for  the  Hutton  family.    He  perfected  the  cata- 
logues of  the  different  portions  of  the  Lambeth  library,  and 
made  a  general  index  to  all  the  archiepiscopal  registers  at 
I^mbetfa,  from  Pecham  to  Herring,  in  forty-eight  volumes 
in  folio,  his  own  duplicate  of  which  was  boueht  at  the  sale 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gough's  librarv,  for  the  MS.  department 
of  the  British  Museum.    In  addition  to  all  these  literary 
labours,  his  official  attendance  to  the  duties  of  Doctors' 
Commons  was  unremitting. 

Dr.  Ducarel  died  at  lus  house  at  South  Lambeth,  Mav 
29th,  1785.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  disorder  which 
earned  him  off  was  a  sudden  surprise,  on  receiving,  whilst 
at  Canterbury,  a  letter  informing  him  that  Mrs.  Ducarel 
was  at  the  pomt  of  death.  He  was  buried  in  his  favourite 
chorch  of  St,  Katharine^  near  the  altar,  in  a  vault  which 


he  had  long  before  selected  for  that  purpose.  (Nichola*a 
Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  vi.  p.  380 — 404 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr, 
Did.  vol.  xii.  p.  275—385.) 

DUCAT,  DUCATOON.    [Money.] 

DUClS,  JEAN  FRANgOIS.  was  born  at  Versailles  in 
1 732,  and  became  a  dramatic  writer  somewhat  late  in  life. 
His  first  pieces  made  but  little  impression,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  produced  a  version  of  Shakspeare's  '  Hamlet ' 
that  his  name  began  to  acquire  some  celebrity.  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  the  second  tragedy  from  Shakspeare,  had  great 
success.  But  Ducis  has  so  altered  the  works  of  our  great 
author,  that  were  it  not  for  the  name  we  should  with  difficulty 
discover  any  connexion  between  the  original  and  the  version. 
He  subsequently  tried  to  imitate  the  Greek  drama  in  a  tra- 
gedy called  *  (Edipus  with  Admetns ;'  but  he  soon  returned 
to*  Shakspeare,  and  wrote,  among  other  pieces,  *  Macbeth,' 
'Othello,  and  'Lear.'  In  1778  ne  was^led  to  the  Aca- 
demic to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Voltaire.  He  afterwards 
became  secretary  to  Louis  XVIU.,  and  was  ever  most  de- 
votedly attached  to  him.  Even  when  almost  starving,  he 
refused  a  pension  of  40,000  francs  and  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  which  were  offered  him  by  Napoleon. 
The  restoration  of  his  beloved  king  rendered  his  old  age 
happjr.  At  his  first  audience  the  king  recited  to  him  some 
of  his  own  verses:  'lam  more  fortunate,'  cried  the  old 
poet  in  ecstacy,  than  Baileau  or  Racine ;  they  recited  their 
verses  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  my  king  recites  my  verses  to 
me.'     He  died  in  1816. 

DUCKBILL.      [OaNlTHORRYNCHUS.] 

DUCKS,  ANATI'NiE,  a  subfamily  of  the  Jnatida.  in- 
cluding the  irf^  ducks  of  Swainson  only. 

The  third  book  of  Belon  is  entitled  '  De  la  Nature  des 
Oyseaux  vivants  1e  long  des  rivieres,  ayants  le  pied  plat^ 
nomm^s  en  Latin  Palmipedes  Aves,*  and  comprenends  all 
the  web-footed  birds  known  to  him. 

WiUughby  distinguishes  the  '  whole-footed  birds  with 
shorter  legs  into  such  as  want  the  back-toe  and  such  as 
have  it ;  these  latter  into  such  as  have  all  four  toes  webbed 
together,  and  such  as  have  the  back-toe  loose  or  separate 
from  the  rest ;  these  latter  again*  he  subdivides  '  into  nar- 
row-billed and  broad-billed;  the  narrow-billed  have  their 
bills  either  hooked  at  the  end,  or  straighter  and  sharp- 
pointed.  The  hook-billed  have  their  bills  either  even*  or 
toothed  on  the  sides.  Those  that  have  straighter  and  sharp- 
pointed  bills  are  either  short- winged  ana  divers,  called 
Douckers  and  Loons,  or  long-winged  and  much  upon  the 
wing,  called  Out  Is,  The  broad-bUled  are  divided  mto  the 
Goose  kind  and  the  Duck  kind.  The  Duck  kind  are  either 
Sea-ducks  or  Pond-ducks.'  He  afterwards,  in  his  section 
on  the  Broad  billed  Birds  qf  the  Duck  kind,  thus  treats 
(chap.  i.):—0/  the  Duck  in  general.  'The  Duck  kind 
have  shorter  necks  and  larger  feet  in  proportion  to  their 
bodies  than  Geese :  lesser  oodles.  Howbeit,  the  biggest 
in  this  kind  do  equal  if  not  exceed  the  least  in  that.  Thev 
have  shorter  legs  than  Geese,  and  situate  more  backwaro. 
so  that  they  go  waddling :  a  broader  and  flatter  back,  and 
so  a  more  compressed  body;  and  lastly,  a  broader  and 
flatter  bill.  Their  tongue  is  pectinated  or  toothed  on  each 
side,  which  is  common  to  them  with  Geese* 

'  These  are  of  two  sorts,  either  wild  or  tame.  The  wild 
'again  are  of  two  sorts — 1.  Sea-ducks,  which  feed  most  what 
in  salt  water,  dive  much  in  feeding,  have  a  broader  bill 
(especially  the  upper  part)  and  bending  upwards  fto  work 
in  the  slem),  a  large  hind- toe,  and  thin  (likely  for  a  rudder), 
a  long  train,  not  sharp-pointed.  2.  Pond  ducks,  which 
haunt  plashes,  have  a  streight  and  narrower  bill,  a  very 
little  hmd-toe,  a  sharp-pointed  train,  white  belly,  speckled 
feathers,  black  with  glittering  green  in  the  middle  wing, 
with  a  white  transverse  line  on  either  side.  •  For  this  dis- 
tinction of  Sea-ducks  and  Pond-ducks  we  are  beholden  to 
Mr.  Johnson,* 

Ray  divides  his  '  Palmipedes  latirostrse  minores,  seu 
Anatinum  genus'  into  Anates  Marines  and  Anates  ftuvia- 
tiles,  aquas  dulces  preecipue  frequentantes,  Anates  ex- 
oticcB  Brasilienses,  and  Anates  Domesticte,  Brisson'a 
twenty-fourth  order,  consisting  of  birds  with  four  toes,  the 
three  anterior  being  joined  together  bv  membranes,  the 
posterior  separated,  and  with  a  dentilated  bill,  includes  the 
genera  Harle,  Die,  and  Canard  (Goosanders,  Geese,  and 
Ducks),  This  order  is  placed  between  that  order  of  birds 
the  arrangement  and  connexion  of  whose  toes  is  similar  to 
the  modifications  of  those  parts  in  the  twenty-fourth  order, 
but  which  have  a  bill  without  dentilations  (Puffins,  PetreUb 
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Gulls,  Terns,  &c.),  and  the  twenty-fifth  order,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  birds  arranged  under  it  having  all  the 
toes  joined  by  membranes  (the  Dailers,  Boobies,  relicans, 
&c.) 

Linnaeus,  under  his  third  class  of  birds,  Arueres,  included 
the  genera  Anas,  Mergus,  Alca,  Procetlaria,  Diomedea, 
Pelecanus,  Plotus,  Phaeton,  Colymbus,  Lotus,  Sterna,  and 
Pynchojts ;  in  short,  all  those  birds  which  possess  a  rather 
blunt  bill,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  gibbous  at  the  base, 
dilated  at  the  apex,  and  with  denticulated  fkuces,  a  fleshy 
tongue,  and  palmated  natatorial  feet.  The  class  stands 
between  the  Picte  and  the  GtoIUb.  The  genus  An€is  com- 
prehends the  swans,  the  geese,  and  all  the  ducks,  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Pennant's  twenty-fourth  genus.  Duck,  is  placed  between 
the  genus  Merganser  (Goosander)  and  the  genus  Corvo- 
rant;  and  it  comprehends  the  swans,  the  geese,  and  all 
the  ducks,  like  the  Linnean  genus  Anas. 

Latham,  who  divides  the  birds  into  terrestrial  and 
aquatic,  makes  his  ninth  order.  Palmipedes,  consist  of  two 
great  sections:  the  first  consisting  of  those  with  long  feet 
• — Avoset  and  Flamingo  for  example, — and  the  second  of 
those  with  short  feet,  comprehending  all  the  short-limbed 
aquatic  birds  with  webbed  feet 

Lacepede*s  second  subclass  of  birds  consists  of  those 
the  lower  part  of  whose  legs  is  denuded  of  feathers,  or  have 
many  toes  united  by  a  membrane.  The  first  division  of 
this  subclass  consists  of  those  which  have  three  anterior 
toes  and  one  posterior  toe,  or  none.  The  first  subdivision 
consists  of  the  Water  Birds,  Oiseauxd'Eau;  and  the  twenty- 
third  oi-dcr  of  Lac^pede  comprehends  those  genera  which 
have  a  dciitilated  bill,  viz.,  Canard,  Anas;  Harle,  Mergus ; 
Priori,  Prion.  The  genus  Anas  consists  of  all  the  birds 
which  combine  with  the  characters  above  stated  a  wide 
bill,  rounded  at  its  extremity,  and  furnished  around  the 
mandibles  with  small  vertical  laminse. 

Dum6ril  {Zoolope  Analytique,  1806)  divided  the  birds 
hito  six  orders.  The  last  of  tnese  is  formed  by  the  Palmi- 
pcfles;  and  the  first  family  of  that  order,  the  Serrirostres  or 
Prionoramphes,  contains  the  genera  Canard,  Harle,  and 
Flammcwt  (Flamingo). 

Meyer's  ninth  aiid  last  order,  Natatores,  contains  three 
sub-orders ;  the  second  of  these,  Lamelloso-dentati,  in- 
cludes Cy^nus,  Anas,  Anser,  and  Mergus  (1810). 

Illiger  (fl811)  made  the  Natatores  \i\A  seventh  and  last 
order,  and  the  Lamelloso-dentati,  the  third  section,  com- 
prehend.^ (he  genera  Anas,  Anser  (Brisson),  and  Mergus. 

Cuvier*s  sixth  and  last  order  is  the  Palmipedes;  and  the 
last  family  of  that  order,  Lamellirostres,  contains  the  great 
genus  Des  Canards  (Anas,  linn.).  Cuvier  remarks  that 
they  are  commonly  divided  into  three  subgenera,  the  limits 
of  each  of  which  are  not  very  precise,  viz.,  the  swans 
(Cygnus,  Meyer),  the  geese  (Anser,  Brisson),  and  the 
ducks,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  (Anas,Mcyer). 
The  other  great  genus  of  Cuvier's  Lamellirostres  ia  Mergus, 
Linn. 

CuviiT  Bopa rates  the  genus  Anas  into  two  divisions.  The 
first  consintH  of  tliose  whoso  hind  toe  is  bordered  by  a  mem- 
brftoc?,  wli'we  head  is  larj^er  and  neck  shorter  in  comparison, 
iind  wlnrh  have  also  the  foot  placed  more  backwards,  the 
V  in  ^'-i  MM  a  Hit,  the  tail  stifler,  the  tarsi  more  compressed, 
f)w  toirn  lon;<c?r,  and  the  webs  more  entire.  They  walk 
f*ft/)ly,  \i\f  more  exclusively  upon  fishes  and  insects,  and 
divr-  more  fr(?qti<*ntly.  (Hafi/pus,Brehm;  HydrobateSyTtm- 
fMifi'  k  :  Pa/ inula,  Charles  honaparte.)  This  first  division 
iont»iiri«  tli(?  following;  subdivisions:  LesMacreuses(Oidemia 
y)"uiiui(,  AriOM  nifrra,  A.fusra,  Linn.,  &c.) ;  Les  Garrots 
ff'/'tfi/nj/fi,  l***a'Ii ;  /Inas  ^ittduli^,  A.  histrionira,  Linn., 
I^.r  /;  J^ci  huirrs.  Eider  ducks,  Somateria,  Leach,  Anas 
fffo/ff44ifft'/,  Linn. :    Lr»  Millouins,  Fiiligula,  Leach. 

'I  III*  f*'t'>,\\i\  MiviHJon  is  formed  by  those  ducks  which  are 

Hii|i'<iil  \W  nieinbninous  border  on  the  hind  toe,  and  have 

Ml'  fi'  id  urualler.  the  feet  less,   the  neck  longer,  the  bill 

ui  f"  I'ltial,  and  the  body  less  clumsy  (epais).    Thes^'  walk 

\t'  <(<  r.  and  seek  aquatic  plants  and  their  seeds  as  much  as 

r.  ),  HiA  other  animals.     It  would  seem,  adds  Cuvier,  that 

f*  .   -  *»•  Min;''*  of  their  trachea>  are  of  a  homogeneous  bony 

,    1    p  .M/i/inouH  substance.    It  is  to  this  division   that 

I  \,Mi\'\  l^i'.'in  Bonaparte,  prince  of  Musignano,  confines 

.•  I'.on  Anns.    The  following  are  the  subdivisions: 

^'hff*,  HhynrhoMpis,  Leach;   Les  Tadornes,  Anas 

l,.nii.,  tcr.;  tho«e  which  have  naked  carta  about 

I,  ftml  ofUfU  t  bottf  or  eonTexitj  on  th«  mm  of  the 


bill,  as  the  Muscovy  duck;  those  with  a  pointed  tail  An  a 
acuta,  Linn.,  fbr  instance;  those  whoKe  male  ha.4  curl  ' 
feathers  in  the  tail,  as  the  wild  duck,  Boschas,  .1  .  ' 
Boschas,  Lhui. ;  those  which  have  a  tuft  on  the  head  .  \ 
the  bill  rather  narrower  anteriorlv.  as  the  Summer «!'  ■  . 
Anas  sponsa,  Linn.,  and  the  Mandarin  duck.  Anas  p:l  .- 
culata,  Linn.,  Dendronessa,  Swainson ;  those  which  h . . 
the  bills  of  ducks,  but  legs  even  longer  than  tho»e  of  *  - 

feese,  and  which  perch  and  nestle  in  trees,  Anat  arh,,}    -. 
.inn.,  &c.    One  of  these  Cuvier  obsencs  has  the  feti  •.;  !. 
semipalmated,  Anas  semipalmata,  Latham.   Finally,  Ci:-,  • ' 
goes  on  to  state  that  we  possess,  especially  in  wmtcr,  am^i. 
tliose  which  have  nothing  remarkable  about  them,  J/. 
strepera,  Linn.,  A.  Penelope,  Linn. ;  and  many  small  si>«  c 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sarcelles,  T«  i:  . 
Anas  querquedula,  Linn.,  the  common  Teal,  for  exam).l« 

VieiUot^s  fifth  and  last  order  is  again  denominated  A'  • 
tores:  it  consists  of  three  tribes,  xiz.,  the  Tileoj^kl'^,  :■, 
Ateleopodes,   and  the  Ptilopteres  (Ptilopteri).    The  i!.    ! 
family  of  the  Teleopodes,  the  Dermorhynques,  contaius  •:, 
genera  Harle,  Oie,  Cy^^e,  and  Canard;   and  this  fauii!;  .. 
placed  between  the  Divers  (Plongeurs)  and  the  Pela^i  >.  ■ 
consisting  of  the  gulls,  terns,  &c. 

The  Almipedes  form  M.  Temminck's  fifteenth  or',  t, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  true  web-footed  lui  1-. 
The  genera  are  numerous,  and,  among  them,  the  dii  ^ 
(Cafjard)  and  the  goosander  (Mergus)  are  placed  bc[wc  ;i 
the  albatros  and  the  pelican  (1815  and  1820). 

M.  do  Blainville  (1815,  1821,  1822)  diWdes  NatiU  ,r  ^  >.r 
Swimmers  into    the  Macropieres    (Mouettes),    Syih    .  .- 
rhiniens  (Petrels),  Cryptorhyniens  (Pelicans),  and  C"'*.'  ■' 
biens.    The  latter  he  subdivides  into  the  Ailes  (Cantud 
Sub-Ailes(Plongeons);  axid  In-Ailes  (Manchots,  Pen^'iur.  -. 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  *On  the  natural  Aftinities  ih  .; 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,'  read  befoie  J  I.. 
Linnean  Society,  December   3,  1823  (Trans.  Linn.  .S  /. 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  395),  makes  his  fifth  order  Natatores  consi--:    f 
the  families  stated  in  the  article  Divers  (vol.  ix.«  p.  .;    . 
The  family  of  Anatidis  (Leach),  to  which  he  le-ati,  i..- 
rcaders  from  the  preceding  order  (Grallatores)  br  mean*  *.\ 
the  connexion  between  the  RallicUe  and  Cereoffsis,  »*ni-.-  •, 
he  observes,  of  the  groups  which  compose  the  L:'....f.  u 
genera  Anas  and  Mergus,  and,  with  respect  to  the  afiair    - 
that  prevail  throughout  the  families  of  the  order,  he  n- 
marks  that  the  more  extensive  subdivisions  of  the  Liru..  .:i 
Afias  which   have  been  acknowledged  by  all   svhieLu  . 
writers,  either  under  the  name  of  sections  or  genera,  di-;     v 
in  conjunction  with  Mergus  a  regular  scnes  of  at! .   : 
conformable  to  the  principles  advanced  by  hau  as  re^i.:^  :  . 
the  order.     The  first  group,  he  observes,  upon  wh.cli  •« 
enter  in  this  first  aberrant  family  of  the  order,  ha.>  l*. 
formed  into  a  bcctional  subdivision  by  M.  Tcmminck,  u:  •    ; 
the  denomination  of  •  Les  Dies  ;*  and  with  equal  sij^u  :" 
tion  and  more  effect  has  been  made  into  a  genus,  ui.dt-r   : 
title  of  Anser,  by  M.  Illiger,  who  therein  followed  the  • ! '  ' 
naturalists  that   preceded  Linnasus.     These  birds   n      r. 
much  of  the  manners  of  the  Waders.    They  are  en!  . 
with  considerable  facility  in  walking,  are  round  to  !>v  :,. 
but  seldom,  and  do  not  dive  at  all.    In  these  character*,  j- 
well  as  in  other  particulars,  they  correspond  with  the  fa:..  ', 
of  Laridfe,  which  meets  them  at  the  otner  cxtr«mitv  oX  •. 
circle  of  Natatores. 

To  this  division  succeeds  Cereopsis,  Lath.,  strongl)  a'! 
to  the  precedmg  Anscres  by  its  general  structure,  but  .* 
more  typical  in  the  family  in  consequence  of  the  length  .     . 
nakedness  of  the  tarsi  above  the  knee:  characters  v*t 
indicate  a  greater  power  of  walking,  and  a  greater  dcfic: 
in  swimming.     It  joins  the  third  division,  or  the  sv.i 
Anates,  by  means  of  a  group  of  which  Anas  arbnr^a,  L* 
is  the  representative.    This  third  and  most  typical  irr.-.,     ' 
the  family,  which  accords  with  M.  Temminck's  first  s^ . 
of  '  Canards  jrnjrement  dits,^  still  approaches  more  rl  - 
to  the  land  birds  than  the  birds  which  follow:  the  s, .-     • 
swim  with  ease,  and  even  dive,  but  the  laltQr  f^uln  ti- 
seldom  exercise  unless  when  pursued.     Their  food  i*  •..- 
less  exclusively  marine  than  that  of  the  succeeding  pr.u     . 
being  composed  of  vegetables,  grains,  and  insects,  in  ,..;.. 
tion  to  fish.     This  division,  consisting  of  many  prxnm:  .    '. 
forms,  of  which  .4nas  arborea  before  mentioned,  A.  tvl- 
boschas,  c/ffpcata,  f  enelopf,  and  querquedula,  may  br  ■ 
sidered  types,  b  distin;!uii,hed  fhjm  the  remainder  of    : 
•  Canards  propremcnts  dits*  of  M.  Temminck  by  the  h  • 
toe  being  entire,  or  free  from  the  lobated  membctne  wu.v  j 
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Sub-^m.  Anserina. 
Anser.  Briss* ;  Bemida^  Steph. ;   Cheniscw,  Brookes's 
M.M.S.;  ChenopleJp*  Sleph.;  Pleciropterus,  Leach, 


IS  attached  to  tlie  hind  toe  of  these  last    Mr.  Vigors  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  this  character  of  the  lobated  membrane, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  as  pointing  out  the  ap- 
proach of  the  birds  in  which  it  is  found  to  the  more  typi<ad 
oceanic  ihmilies,  prevails  in  all  the  remaining  sroups  of  the 
present  family.  It  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  Mergtu,  Linn., 
the  next  division  that  appears  to  follow:  and  we  conse- 
quently find  that  tlie  species  of  that  genus  carry  the  powers 
of  swimming  ami  diving  to  the  greatest  extent,  making  use 
of  their  wings  also  in  their  progress  through  the  water ; 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  constrained  and  em- 
harassed  mode  of  walking,  in  consequence  of  the  backward 
position  of  the  legs.    It  thus  forms  the  passage  to  the  suc- 
reuding  family  of  Colymbidte,    In  the  shape  of  its  bill, 
which  is  slender  and  partially  compressed,  it  exhibits  a  dis- 
tinct form  in  its  own  family:*  but  slill,  by  means  of  the  bill 
of  an  inter>ening  species,  M.  albeUus,  Linn.,  which  is  inter- 
mo  rljate  in  its  breadth  and  depression,  it  preserves  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Anaies.  *  We  henee,*  continues  Mr.  Vigors, 
•  pass  to  the  fifth  and  last  group  of  the  family  which,  with 
tUo  bill  of  the  Anates^  retains  most  of  the  characters  conspi- 
cuous in  Mergus.    The  forms  most  prominent  in  it,  repre- 
sented b^  the  different  Linnsean  species  A^ferina^  clanmia, 
ki^trionicot  and  molUssima,  possess  a  strongly  lobated  hind 
toe ;  they  frequent  the  ocean  for  the  most  part,  where  they 
dive  with  the  greatest  facility  and  for  a  len^  of  time ;  and 
they  live  chiefly  on  maiine  animals.    Their  legs  are  also 
thrown  behind  the  equilibrium  of  their  body ;  and  thus 
also  they  evince  their  contiguity  to  the  typical  Natatores. 
By  means  of  the  group  which  contains  A,  molliuima,  our 
well  known  £ider  Duck  and  its  congeners,  where  the  hill, 
wit  h  an  elevated  protuberance  at  the  base,  approaches  that 
of  the  Anoi  olor,  Linn.,  we  find  ourselves  brought  round 
to  the  Cygnus  of  the  present  day,  which  forms  part  of  the 
first  division.   That  genus  in  like  manner  deviates  partially 
from  the  conterminous  genus  Anser,  in  its  legs  being  thrown 
more  backward,  and  its  consequently  greater  awkwardness 
in  walking.  Here  then  the  affinities  are  evident  which  thus 
establish  the  perfect  return  of  the  series  of  the  Anatidce 
into  itself     Before  we  leave  the  family,  I  must  indulge  my- 
self in  observing  a  most  conspicuous  peculiarity  which 
mirks  the  series  of  affinities  among  these  groups.  IThe  lon^ 
and  slender  neck  observable  in  the  Grallatores  '\&  preserved 
m  such  groups  of  the  AnaiicUe  as  are  most  conterminous  to 
that  order,  such  as  Cygnus,  Aruer,  Bemicla  and  Cereopsis^ 
until  it  is  superseded  oy  the  short  necks  of  the  more  oceanic 
AnaiidiB^  wnich  exhibit  all  the  expansion  and  capacious- 
ness of  throat  observable  in  the  typical  Natatores^' 

M.  Latreille,  in  his  Method  (1825),  makes  the  Palmipedes 
his  seventh  and  last  order;  and  die  Lamellirostres,  the 
first  of  its  four  families,  consist  of  the  genera  Cygne,  Oie, 
AnatiquCf  Canard,  Harle. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  deBlainville  in  1615  and 
1^21,  and  developed  by  M.  Lherminier  in  1827,  places  the 
ducks  {Canards,  Anas)  between  Pelecanus  andiPbdiceps,  in 
tbe  first  sub-class,  or  that  of  the  Normal  Birds, 

In  the  Zoological  Journal  (vol.  it,  p.  404,  1825-6),  Mr. 
Vigors  gives  a  disposition  of  the  Anatidse  which,  as  he  says, 
exhibits  a  slight  deviation  from  that  drawn  out  in  his  paper 
on  *  the  Affinities  of  Birds,'  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephens  in 
the  '  General  Zoology.'    Mr.  Vigors  states,  in  making  this 
second  disposition,  that  he  does  not  think,  upon  oonsidera- 
uon,  that  tne  two  sub-families  of  the  *  Canards  proprement 
diU  *  of  M.  Temminck  can  be  said  to  be  so  far  separated 
fbm  each  other  as  by  the  intervention  of  another  sub- 
family :  while  Cygnus  appears  to  hold  a  sejparate  station  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  sub-families.    Ine  series  of  affi- 
miy,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  remains  unaltered  : 
a  partial  change  only  takine  place  in  the  mode  of  selecting 
the  types  of  each  sub-family.    Mergus  seems  to  belong  to 
the  fourth  sub -family,  in  his  opinion,  but  to  be  at  tbe  ex- 
tremity of  it ;  in  fact  to  be  osculant  between  the  families  .of 
Anitidfg  and  Colymbidcc,    The  following  is  the  arrange- 
moat  proposed  by  Mr*.  Vigors  in  the  Zoological  Journal. 
Ordo  V.    NATAToaBS,  m.    (Anseres,  Linn.) 
1.  Fam.  AifATio.s,  Leach.    (Gen.  Anas  Mergus,  Linn.) 


*  *  « 


Sub-fam.  Anatina. 
Tadoma,  Leach ;  Cairina,  Flora. ;  Anas,  Auct. ;  Daflta, 
Leach ;  Mareca,  Steph. ;  Querquedula,  Ray ;  BhynchaspiSp 
Leach. 


«  «  «  « 


Sub-&m. 


? 


Clangula,  Flem. ;  Harelda,  Ray ;  Mergus,  Linn,  {Mer- 
ganser, Briss.) ;  Somateria,  Leach  ;  Oidemia,  Flem. ;  Bi- 
ziura.  Leach. 


Cygnus,  Meyer. 
The 


m  m  *  *  m 
Sub-fam.  Cygnina. 


Cereopsis,  Lath 


Sub-fam.  Cerac^s^ 


The  other  four  families  are— 2.  Golymbidse,  Leach ;  3. 
Alcadse ;  4.  Pelecanidae,  Leach ;  5.  LaridsB,  Leach. 

Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  *  Observations  on  the  Tracheae  of  Birds/ 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society,  February  6,  1827  {Linn. 
Trans,,  vol.  xv.,  p.  378),  after  speaking  of  the  form  of  the 
windpipe,  among  others  of  the  black  swan  of  New  Holland, 
j  Anas  atrata,  Linn.,  and  of  that  of  the  semipalmated  goose, 
I  Anas  semipalmata  of  Dr.  Latham,  goe^  on  to  remark  that 
the  different  species  of  geese  considered  British  present 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  trachese,  the  Egyptian  goose 
alone  excepted,  the  male  of  which  species  possesses  a  bony 
enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  its  windpipe ;  and  he  notices 
the  circumstance  that  systematic  authors  seem  to  agree  in 
placing  this  bird  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  the  geese,  where 
it  appears  to  occupy  its  proper  situation  ;  and  observes  that, 
combining  as  it  does  some  of  the  characters  common  to  those 
birds  and  the  true  ducks,  it  becomes  a  very  natural  link 
between  them,  and  he  closes  his  interesting  paper  with  an 
arrangement  of  the  British  species  of  the  latter  portion  of 
this  family  founded  upon  internal  as  icell  as  external  con^ 
formation, 

•The  first  division  of  true  ducks,*  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  'will 
contain  the  Shielduck,  Muscovy,  Wild  Duck,  Gadwall, 
Shoveler,  Pintail,  Wigeon,  Bimaculated  Duck,  Garganey, 
and  Teal,  aU  of  which  will  be  found  to  have  the  following 
characters  in  common.  Externally  they  exhibit  considerable 
length  of  neck :  the  wings  are  also  long,  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  tail;  the  tarsi  somewhat  round;  the  hind  toe 
free  or  having  no  pendent  lobe.  In  habits  they  may  be 
stated  generally  as  freauenting  fresh  water,  but  passing 
much  of  their  time  on  land,  feeding  in  ditches  ana  about 
the  shallow  edges  of  pools  on  aquatic  plants,  insects,  worms^ 
and  occasionally  fish,  taking  their  food  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face ;  possessing  great  powers  of  flight,  but  seldom  diving 
unless  pursued.  Of  tneir  internal  soft  parts,  the  stomach 
is  in  the  greatest  degree  muscular,  forming  a  true  gizzard ; 
the  intestines  long,  the  csecal  appendages  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  length  in  the  larger  birds,  and  decreasing  only  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  species.  Of  the  bones  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  ribs  are  short,  extending  but  little 
beyond  the  line  of  the  posterior  eda;e  of  the  sternum  ;  th^ 
keel  of  the  breast-bone  deep,  affording  great  extent  of  sur'> 
face  for  the  insertion  of  large  and  powerful  pectoral  mus- 
oles;  the  enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  in  all 
of  them  is  of  bone  only.  The  wild  duck  may  be  considered 
the  type  of  this  division.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Eider  Duck, 
King  Duck,  Velvet  Duck,  and  Scoter,  possessing  some  cha- 
racters common  to  the  preceding  class,  and  others  belong- 
ing to  that  next  in  succession,  appear  to  supply  the  link 
between  these  two  divisions ;  and  lie  regrets  that  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  the  last-named  species  had  prevented  him 
from  making  any  examination  beyond  that  alTordcd  by  the 
external  parts  of  preserved  specimens  in  collections. 

The  next  division  of  true  ducks,  according  to  Mr.  Yarrell, 
includes  in  the  following  order  the  Red-crested,  the  Pochard, 
Ferruginous,  Scaup,  Tufted,  Harlequin,  Long-tailed,  and 
Golden-eye ;  ahd  their  general  distinctions,  he  remarks,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external,  compared  with  those  of  the  birds  of 
the  first  division,  will  be  founa  of  an  opposite  character.  Ex- 
ternally, they  exhibit  the  neck  and  wini^s  short,  the  lattei- 
only  reaching  to  the  origin  of  the  tail-feathers;  the  tarsi 
short  and  compressed ;  the  hind  toe  lobated,  and  an  extend- 
ed web  to  the  inner  toe.  They  frequent  the  sea,  or  the 
deep  parts  of  the  fresh-water  lakes,  and  have  been  called 
oceamc  ducks ;  they  are  seldom  seen  on  land,  their  walk  is 
embarrassed  from  the  backwai^d  position  of  their  legs,  but 
they  dive  constantly  and  with  great  facility,  taking  their  prey 
at  various  depths  below  the  surface;  their  food  consists 
of  finned  and  shell-fish,  and  marine  insects,  but  of  little  or  no 
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vegetable  production ;  and  their  powers  of  flight  are  moder- 
ate. With  regard  to  their  soft  ports,  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that 
the  (esophagus  is  capable  of  great  dilatation,  that  the  stomach 
18  a  muscular  gizzard,  but  that  the  internal  cavity  increases 
in  size,  the  stomachs  of  the  long-tailed  duck  and  golden- 
eve  most  resembling  the  stomach  of  the  mergansers,  whilst 
the  intestines  and  ccecal  appendages  are  shorter,  the  latter 
diminishing  from  six  inches  in  tne  first  to  four  and  a  half 
in  the  tufted  duck,  three  inches  in  the  long-tailed,  and  but 
two  in  the  golden -eye.  The  ribs  of  the  birds  of  this  division, 
according  to  the  same  author,  are  elongated ;  the  keel  of 
the  breast-bone  gradually  decreases  in  depth ;  the  position 
of  the  wings  is  more  forward,  and  the  legs  are  placed  fur- 
ther back.  The  trachea)  of  these  ducks,  moreover,  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  from  those  of  the  others  by  the  en- 
largement at  trie  bottom  of  the  tube  being  covered  with  a 
delicate  membrane,  supported  by  slender  portions  of  bone ; 
the  trachea  of  the  red-crested  uuck  is  an  example  of  this 
form,  and  Mr.  Yarrell  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered the  type  of  this  division. 

As  the  Egyptian  goose,  continues  Mr.  Yarrell,  bus  in  this 
arrangement  been  considered  the  link  between  the  geese 
and  the  first  division  of  the  true  ducks,  from  its  possessing, 
with  the  characters  of  the  former,  the  bony  enlargement  of 
the  trachea  common  to  the  latter ;  and  the  velvet  duck,  for 
similar  reasons,  supplying  the  link  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  true  ducks,  possessing,  among  other  characters,  an 
altered  form  of  the  bony  enlargement  of  the  trachea  of  the 
one,  with  the  lobated  toe  of  the  other ;  so  the  golden-eye, 
the  last  of  the  scries,  appears  to  complete  the  arrangement 
by  exhibiting  some  of  the  characters  found  in  the  Mergan- 
sers, which  are  next  in  succession.  Tlie  first  point  of  simi- 
larity is  found  bv  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  elongated  feathers  of 
the  top  of  the  nead,  forming  a  crest ;  they  agree  also,  he 
adds,  m  the  shape  of  the  sternum,  and  a  particular  exten- 
sion of  its  posterior  edge,  becoming  an  ensiform  process ; 
mnd  this  extension  of  the  edge  of  the  breast-bone  prevails  in 
the  genera  colymbus,  alca,  and  uria ;  and,  with  tne  elonga- 
tion of  the  ribs  observable  in  all  good  salt-water  divers, 
•eems  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  important  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  and  enables  them  to  resist  pressure  when 
below  the  surface.  The  golden-eye,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lame  author,  is  also  intermediate  in  its  stomach,  intestines, 
and  caecal  appendages,  the  latter  being  only  two  inches  in 
length.  In  the  goosander  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  found  that 
these  appendages  reached  three  inches;  but,  as  he  well 
observes,  the  size  of  the  bird  being  considered,  they  are  re- 
duced on  a  comparative  estimate  to  less  than  two;  in  the 
red-breasted  merganser  he  found  them  to  measure  but  one 
inch,  and  the  swan  he  states  is  without  any.  In  the  form 
of  its  trachea,  the  golden-eye,  it  seems,  more  closely  resem- 
bles the  mcrganiiers  than  that  of  any  other  duck,  by  the 
ohlargeniont  in  the  tube,  and  in  tlie  shape  of  the  labyrinth. 
*Tlius  the  whole  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  Anatidcp 
appear  to  dcscen<l  to  the  more  perfect  water  birds  by  grada- 
tions, but  with  well-marked  divisions  throughout.' 

C.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  his  *  Tabella  Analitica  dei  Generi,* 
( 6 pecchio  Comparative,  1827)  makes  his  *  Or^ne*  A nseres 
consist  of  five  families :  the  Lonsipennes ;  the  Ltanellosfy- 
dentati;  the  Steganopodes  ;  the  lobipedes ;  and  the  Pygo- 
podet.  His  '  Famiglia*  Lamelloso-dentati  comprises  the 
two  genera  Ancu  and  Aiergus,  the  first  of  which  ne  charac- 
terizes thus — *Bccco  depresso,  ottuso,  con  denti  lamelli- 
formi;*  and  it  comprehends  the  swans,  geese,  and  ducks 
in  the  large  meaning  of  the  term. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  *  Manual*  (1828),  makes  the  AnaticUe 
(Lamellirostres  of  Cuvicr)  the  fifth  and  last  family  of  the 
sixth  order,  Les  Palmipede*,  Natatores  of  Illiger  and  Vieillot 
Under  the  Anatidce  he  arranges  the  genera  Ct/gnus,  Meyer ; 
Amer,  Brisson,  with  its  subgenera;  Cereopsis,  Latham; 
Anag,  Linnsous ;  and  Mergus,  Linnseus.  The  genus  Anas 
he  divides  into  two  sections. 

The  first  section  embraces  those  ducks  which  have  the 

hind  toe  (pouce)  bordered  with  a  membrane  {Hydrobates 

of  Temrainck),  and  contains  the  following   subgenera  : — 

1st.    Man-nite,  Cuv.,   Maceranas   (Anas  fusca,   Linn.,  A, 

nigra,  Linn.)    2nd.  \{acroramphe,  Macrorampkus  {Anas 

perspicillata,  Linri.)    3rd.  Hydrobate,  Hydrobates,  Temm. 

(Anas  lobata,   Shaw.)     4  th.    Ottrrot,  Cuv..   Histrionicus 

'  ^nas  histrimica,  Linn.)  5th.  Eider,  Cuv.,  Platypus,  Brehm, 

w  moUissima,  Linn.t    6th.  Afii/ouin,  Cuv.,  Fuligula, 

{Anas/uligulaMnn,)    7th.  Microptere,  Micropterus 

i  brach^tera,  Latham.)  j 


The  second  section  includes  those  ducks  whose  hind  toe 
is' not  bordered  by  a  membrane,  and  the  following  sub«j**- 
nera  are  arranged  under  it : — 8th.  Souchet,  Cuv.  Clyt  ■e .  j 
(Anas  dypeata,  Linn.)  9th.  Tadome^  Cuv.,  TouU^ru  i 
Leach,  (Anas  tadoma,  Linn.)  .  1 0th.  Musqui,  MoscAu  •  * 
{Anas  mosrhata,  Linn.) 

The  llth  subgenus  is  formed  of  the  Canard  propren-^'*. 
dit.  Anas,  and  is  separated  into  two  subdivisions.     \%u  I  • 
Pi  lets,  which  have  the  tail  pointed  or  surpasf>ed  by  the  t  \> 
largest  quills;  Type:  Le  Pilet  (Anas  acuia,  Lmn.)     •:.  i 
The  true  ducks,  distinguished  by  the  curled  feathers  on  t..< 
upper  tail-coverts ;  Type :  (Anas  boschtu.) 

The  12  th  subgenus  is  the  Canaroie,  Anseranat  (.1  * 
melanoleuca,  Latham,  Cuv.);  and  the  13th  the  Stir^r  • 
Teals,  Quertmedula,  Brisson  (Anas  querquedula^  Li:.:  . 
Anas  crecca,  Linn.,  &c.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  paper  *  On  those  Birds  whit  li  <\- 
hibit  the  Typical  Perfection  of  the  Family  of  An**i.«  .i 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  qf  Great  Britain,  Aui? ».-:. 
1831),  remarks,  that  the  most  superficial  observer,  ou  I  •  k 
ing  to  the  fumilv  of  the  Anatidte,  or  ducks,  under  wl..  :. 
he  will  include  the  geese  and  swans,  must  be  struck  h\  i  L*- 
remarkable  shape  and  structure  of  the  bill,  totally  difli-i  n 
from  that  of  all  other  birds.    This,  in  fact,  he  adds,  it^  i'  t 
only  group  in  the  aquatic  order  wherein  the  bill  is  \r-  > 
considerably  dilated  in  its  breadth,  and  of  a  texture  unux/- 
ally  soft.   In  addition  to  these,  a  third  and  a  very  imp^rta  <  i 
character  is  discerned;  the  cutting  margins  of  the  biU  art* 

Srovided  with  numerous  transverse  lamellar  plaiti,su  i\v>*  \, 
eveloped  in  some  species  as  to  project  be}ond  the  \-  . 
thus  assuming  an  analogy  to  the  teeth  of  quadrupeds.   1  i 
analogy,  however,  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  since  i\.  • 
appendages  are  destined  for  a  very  different  purpose.     '1  \ 
feet,  although  in  general  short,  are  adapted  to  more  tl.  ..* 
one  purpose,  since  they  are  not  only  used  for  swimin.' : 
and  diving,  but  for  walking. 

Mr.  Swainson  proceeds  to  state  that  *  the  gnlls  fee*  I  .* 
discriminately  upon  marine  animals,  whether  livingorri.  .••1. 
they  are  the  purifiers  of  the  waters  as  the  vultures  arr  c<il  • 
land.    The  pelicans  and  the  penguins  derive  their  sup;  •  rt 
firom  those  large  fish  which  the  more  feeble  gulls  can  :i**' 
ther  capture  nor  swallow,  while  the  terns  skim  the  oci-u.  ;  i 
search  of  small  fish  which  rise  to  the  surface.    But  the  i.i 
conceivable  multitudes  of  minute  animals  which  swanu.  ..« 
voyagers  assert,  in  the  northern  seas,  and  the  equally  nnr  ••• 
reus  profusion  inhabiting  the  sides  of  rivers  and  frt^h  u^ 
ters,  would  be  without  any  effectual  eheck  upon  their  w 
crease,  but  for  a  family  of  birds  destined  more  partiml-.r 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  structure,  accordingly,  of  the  dn« .. 
we  see  all  these  qualifications  in  the  utmost  perfection.    V- 
means  of  their  broad  bill,  as  they  feed  upon  very  snnll  2    : 
soft  substances,  they  capture  at  one  effort  oonsidmblc  nu  . 
hers.     Strength  of  substance  in  this  member  is  unnt^*  > 
sary :  the  bill  is  therefore  comparatively  weak,  but  gr- 
breadth  is  obviously  essential  to  the  nature  of  the*r  1     • 
As  these  small  insects  also  which  constitute  the  chief  t     \ 
of  the  anoHdce  live  principally  beneath  the  surface  <'f  : 
mud,  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  should  be  so  formed  that  t 
bird  should  have  the  power  of  separating  its  nourislji.     i 
from  that  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  stomach.     ] . 
use  of  the  laminss  thus  becomes  apparent:  the  offer «    ■ 
matter  is  dected  between  their  interstices,  which,  howt .    . 
are  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  u\y*   : 
food  at  the  same  time.    The  mouthful  of  stuff  brought  t- 
the  bottom  is,  as  it  were,  sifted  most  effectually  by  tlw-  v 
riously-shaped  bill ;  the  refuse  is  expelled,  but  the  fo  .i 
retained.    It  is  probable  also  that  the  tongue  is  tnater  \ 
employed  on  this  process;  for  unlike  that  of  all  otlier  b.  .- 
it  is  remarkably  large,  thick,  and  fleshy.     From  beinc  - 
highly  developed,  it  must  be  endowed  with  an  unu^ 
degree  of  sensation;  and  indeed,  a  very  exquisite  se  7.^0 
taste  must  belong  to  any  animal  which  has  to  sayparato  .  - 
food  from    extraneous  substances,  without  doiiing    1  . 
assistance  in  the  pro^ss  from  its  powers  of  sight:  a^a 
this  deficiency  nature  has  wisely  provided,  byneightci.r^ 
and  increasing  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch.' 

In  the  physiological  series  of  the  Museum  of  the  R.  •- 
Colleee  of  Surgeons  in  London— GaUery  (317)— is  the  b.  i : 
of  aMuseovy  duck.  Anas Moschata,  L>-nn^  showing  the*, 
rated  character  of  the  margins  of  the  mandibles,  and  tJ  • 
peculiar  tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  beak ;  and  a  good  .  . 
portunity  of  studying  the  structure  of  the  tongue  i^alTo.-iJ-' 
by  the  preparations  numbered  1468  and  1469     In  tUe  t.  r- 
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mon  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  abore,  in  the  summer ;  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  (Bona- 
Sarte) ;  and  having  its  winter  quarters  in  the  Middle  and 
outhem  States,  Columbia  R.  and  California.  A.  {BoMehat) 
crecea,  in  lat  70%  migratory  anoss  the  continent;  very 
abundant;  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  abundant  in 
summer;  very  eommon  near  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
(Bonaparte) ;  and  with  its  winter  quarters  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  towards  the  tropics.  A.  (Bachoi) 
dUcori,  in  lat  58%  migratory  across  the  continent;  very 
abundant;  and  on  Uie  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  abimdant  in 
summer ;  voy  common  near  Philadelphia,  in  summer 
(Bonapurte) ;  and  with  the  Mexican  States,  Columbia  R.  and 
Galifomia  for  its  winter  quarters.  Mareca  Americana,  in 
lat  68%  migratory ;  rather  common  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
as  above,  in  summer ;  common  near  Philadelphia  in  the 
winter  (Bonaparte) ;  wintering  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  and  the  West  Indies.  Dendranesia  sponsa,  in  lat. 
54%  migratory ;  rare  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  in  sum- 
mer; common  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  sum- 
mer (Bonaparte)  ;  wintering  in  the  Southern  States, 
Mexico  ?  West  Indies. 

In  the  same  work  we  find  in  the  list  of  species  which^ 
merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  summer  to^ 
rear  their  young  in  the  fur-oountrics.  Anas  elypeata,  A. 
(ChatUiodus)  strepera,  A.  (Dafila)  caudacutOj  A,  {Boschat) 
domestical  A.  {Boschas)  crecea,  and  Mareca  Americana ; — 
in  the  list  of  species  which  summer  (or  breed)  in  the  fur- 
countnes  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but  winter  farther  to  the 
southward.  Anas  (Boschas)  discors  and  Dendronessa 
svonsa; — and  in  the  list  of  species  common  to  the  Old 
World  and  the  fur-coun tries,  Anas  clyjoeata,  A.  (Chaulio- 
dus)  strepera,  A.  (DafUa)  actdat  A.  {Boschas)  domesticcty 
and  A*  (Bosehas)  erecca,* 

Fbod,  Habits,  &c. — ^The  Anaiina  feed  on  soft  substances, 
such  as  fresh-water  insects  and  tender  aquatic  plants,  which 
thej^  procure  near  the  sur^e,  or,  aided  by  the  length  of 
their  necks,  at  the  bottom,  in  shallow  muddy  places,  and 
worms  and  slugs,  which  they  search  for  among  the  grass. 
By  day  they  resort  to  small  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  the 
night  retire  to  the  fields.  They  are  strong  and  swift  on 
the  wing,  and  are  watchful  birds,  that  seldom  dive  to 
escape  pursuit,  unless  when  moulting ;  but  when  disturbed 
fly  away,  making  at  the  outset  a  circle  in  the  air  to  survey 
the  cause  of  their  alarm.  ('  Fauna  Boreali- Americana.')  Dr. 
Richardson  gives  in  a  note  the  following  interesting  infor- 
matiou  derived  from  an  intelligent  keeper  of  a  decoy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rev.  W.  Booth  of  Friskney,  in  lin- 
tiolnshire,  to  whom  Dr.  Richardson  expresses  his  obligation 
for  the  statement : — *  Skelton  is  unacquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  Gadwall ;  but  he  tells  me  that  t6e  widgeon 
and  pintail  do  not  willingly  dive :  of  course,  if  driven  to  it, 
they  can,  but  they  do  not  dive  for  their  food ;  and  though  in 
play  they  sometimes  splash  under  water,  they  never  remain 
oeneath  the  surface  like  the  pochard.  With  respect  to 
food '  the  mallard,  pintail,  and  teal  frequent  rich  flooded 
lands,  "  switieritis  tcith  their  nehs  in  the  soil,  arid  sucking 
9ut  its  strength  ;**  but  the  widgeon  feeds  quite  differently, 
being  "  an  amazing /owl  to  graze,  a  strange  eater  qf  grass  ** 
It  is  especially  fond  of  *  flutter-grass*  {Gltjcen'a  aquatica  vel 
Midtansf)  which  it  crops  on  the  surface,  but  it  likewise  eats 
many  other  herbs.  When  the  decoy  has  been  so  full  of 
widgeons  that  they  have  devoured  every  blade  on  the  land- 
ings, Skelton  has  taken  advantage  of  their  absence  in  the 
night,  when  they  resort  to  the  green  salt  marshes  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  laid  down  sods  pared  from  the  fields,  on 
which  they  readily  graze.  In  common,  however,  with  the 
mallard,  teal,  and  pintail,  they  are  fond  of  willow-weed, 
seeds  (Epilobiien  f)  with  which  he  feeds  all  the  fowl  in 
the  decoy,  as  they  prefer  it  to  oats  and  every  other  kind  of 
grain.*  Mr.  Waterton  states  that  •  the  widgeon  feeds  by 
day,  eating  grass  like  a  goose ;  whilst  its  congener  the  mal- 
lard invariably  refuses  this  food  and  seeks  for  its  sustenance 
by  night.' 

Sub-genera.    Anas. 

Example.  Anas  clyreata  (Linn.)  The  Shoveler.^-This 
IS  the  Souchet  of  the  Frencli,  Cucchiarone  of  the  Italians, 
die  Schild  Ente,  and  Loffel-Ente  of  the  Dutch,  Mimenick 
of  the  Oee  Indians,  Htryad  lydanbig  of  the  antient  British, 
Rhynchaspis  clypcata  of  Shaw's  Zoology  (Leach  MSS.), 
Sjpaihulea  clypeata  of  Fleming.     The  Anas  rubens  of 

—*  gl*«J«»;f«««i'W«»'  imdjreach  genut,  ana  ih«  UtU  of  CoLSykM  wad 
Mr.  Eflllk  abbots  tovanU  lh«  Md  of  111*  artklib 


Omelin  is  said  to  be  the  young  male,  or  a  variety  of  il  o 
young  male.    It  is  provincially  termed  Blue-tcinged  >'a 
veler,  KerthUock,  ana  Broad-bilL 


BOIorSlMTeler. 

Description  of  a  male  killed  at  Fort  Franklin.  W  v 
1826.     Colour, — Head,  adjoining  half  of  the  neck,  rv' 
stripe  to  the  interscapulars,  the  whole  back,  interior  m*:  : 
lars,  and  primaries,  umber-brown ;  sides  of  the  bea/l.  * !  • 
neck,  and  crest,  glossed  with  duck-creen ;  rump  snd  *    * 
coverts  above  and  below,  with  blackish  green.    Lover  \ 
of  the  neck,  the  breast,  shoulders,  shorter  scapulars,  cth!  - 
the  greater  coverts,  and  sides  of  the  rump,  white ;  1  .  .  *- 
scapulars  striped  with  berlin-blue,  white  ana  blackish  bru  ^ 
Le^er  coverts  berlin-blue.    Speculum  brilliant  grassgn-  : 
broadly  bordered  above,  and  narrowly  edged  below  wi::- 
white ;  bounded  interiorly  with  greenish  black.    Belly  a.  i 
flanks  deep  oranTO-brown,  the  latter  undulated  posteVi*  r.;> 
with  black.    Bill  black.    Legs  oran^. 

Form, — Bill  a  little  higher  than  wide  at  the  base,  mur^i 
depressed,  dilated  and  rounded  at  the  end.  Msndihlc^ 
furnished  with  long,  slender,  crowded  lamins,  the  \iy\*f'T 
ones  acute  and  projecting,  forming  an  apparatus  admlr^\»'v 
fitted  for  sifting  small  insects  from  the  water.  Surfar.-  - 
the  upper  mandible  pitted  near  its  oblong  unguis.  Jf  r'\  « 
scarcely  an  inch  longer  than  the  toil,  which  is  grail u at.  ., 
moderately  acute,  and  consists  of  14  acute  feathers.  Tar>  ^ 
scarcely  compressed.  Hind-toe  not  lobed,  and  the  ouN-r  *  c 
shorter  than  the  middle  one,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Ana/  .-^ 

The  female  is  liver-browu  above,  with  Woad  bor  1  --    f 
pale  wood-brown;   underneath  pale  wood-brown  vith 
scure  liver-brown  mark^.    She  wants  the  dark-brovn  ^    ! 
green  colours  of  the  head,  rump,  and  tail  coverts,  the  w . 
of  the  neck,  breast,  sides  of  the  rump,  and  scapular^  :.: 
also  the  orange-brown  of  the  belly.    The  lesser  covert-  .  -• 
slightly  glossed  with  berlin-blue,  and  the  speculum  N  !••-» 
vivid  than  in  the  male.    Length  21  inches  6  lines,  is.- 
(Richardson.)    The  weight  is  about  2-2  ounces. 

Temminck  states  that  the  young  males  in  autumn,  i*  ' 
the  old  males  during  their  moult,  have  some  of  the  fej:^    r* 

f)roper  to  the  winter  plumage  of  the  male,  and  others  j .-  . 
iar  to  the  female,  or  to  the  young  male  before  the  n.      ■. 
and  that  these  feathers  are  indistinctly  mingled.     W--.  : 
and  old  males  in  the  summer  change  are  supp(»sed  to  W  -^  ■ 
origin  of  The  Red-breashd  Shoveler. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  is  of  equal  diameter,  exr^  •    ^ 
towards  tlie  lower  larynx,  where  it  is  verj*  slii^hily  cnUV:. 
It  forms  a  sli^»ht  bony  protuberance  on  the  left  side.  •« : 
is  dilatcMl  a  little  below.    The  bronchia)  are  very   1  •  ^. 
(Temminck.) 

Localities, — Marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  in  Rus-^ia,  •  • 
a  great  part  of  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  Holland.  In  Fra 
Germany,  and  England,  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  arrit  u  ^    • 
the  British  islands  generally  about  October,  and  dc|  .\r'    , 
about  March.    In  England  the  principal   resorts  ol   : 
species  are  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambdd^.    H  - 
naparte  (Specchio  Comparative)  notes  it  as  one  of  t^  •* 
birds  common  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Rome  and  of  PL.'  t 
delphia,  and  as  being  rather  common  in  both  placrs  . 
winter.    For  its  American  distribution  see  Geogr^  h\    .* 
Distribution, — According  to  Latham  it  inhabits  tne  XX^j- 
mandel  coast  and  parts  of  India.    The  form  occmra  in  Acs 
tndia  (New  Holland  Shoveler) ;  and  Swainson  sayi  that  ibe 

geogrsDhical  distribution  of  the  true  Bhovden  maj  ba 
eemedunivmaL 
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FboL—YhbM  uid  iuaoetsi  nniy  plants  utd  leeda. 
(TemmiDok.) 

/VopaffflftM.— NmI  upon  the  bordera  of  lakes  eoTOrod 
vith  reed)  or  ooppiw.  E^s,  twelve  to  fourteen,  of  a  bright 
gteeaiah  yellow,  or  <Hl-green.  It  is  uid  to  have  bred  in 
Fmnc«,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  marahei  of 
Norfolk,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  theTwoed.  But  tbete 
may  be  deemed  exception*  10  the  general  place  of  nidiflea- 
lion,  which  is  fiir  north. 

Utility  to  fflon.— The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  fiir  the 
table,  and  is  considered  hj  many  to  excel  that  of  the  mal- 
lard, or  common  wild-duck,  in  flaraur. 


SboiclBr.    Abu  dypaiU. 

Malacorbynchus  (Swainson). 
Mr.  SwaiosoD  ('Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  loc. 
cit.)  ubserres  that  omung  the  broad-billed  ducks  of  the 
Muthum  hemisphere  there  is  a  very  remarkable  modifica- 
lianorfbrm.  The  breadth  of  the  bill  and  the  length  of  the 
bmLnn  arc  neatly  the  same;  but  the  ed^  of  the  upper 
mandible,  instead  of  being  smooth,  as  in  the  European 
species, is  furnisheil  with  a  Uiin  membranacoous  skin,  which 
{irojccUs  considerably,  end  hangs  down  somewhat  like  a 
valtle  on  each  side.  Mr.  S»ainson  propoaes  tor  this  farm 
liic  sub-generic  name  above  given,  remarking  that  the  bill 
of  the  European  Shorelcr  is  llexible,  but  that  in  this  group 
it  is  much  more  so.  One  species,  be  adds,  described  by 
authors  under  the  name  of  the  Soft-billed  Sbovele-,  can 
scarcely  e.ihibit  this  debility  more  than  another  before  him 
«ben  be  wiole  his  pap«r:  it  came,  according  to  him,  from 
ibe  same  country  (Aualralia!)  and  aeema  to  be  unde- 


ItillorUalunliviuibii*.  (SwilnKO.) 

Chaulioilus  (Swainson>. 

Mr.  Swainsun  stales  that  the  Gadwall  certainly  makes 

a*   near   an   ajjprouch  to  the  Shovdots  as  any  other  jel 

ki.own.     'The  form  of  ilif  bill,  indeed,  is  no  longer  spatu- 

Uie,  or  perceptibly  broader  towards  the  end ;  but  the  lamina 
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of  the  upper  mandible  are  still  very  flna,  distinct,  and  mora 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  form  subsequently  men- 
tioned, for  they  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
margin.  The  tail  now  begins  to  bo  lengthened,  and,  in  a 
new  species  from  Africa  (C  Capentti),  which  1  have  re 
ccntly  received,  is  so  much  attenuated,  as  to  evince  a« 
evident  affinity  to  the  Pintail  Duck  forming  the  Btth-g«kw 
DqfKaof  Dr.Leach.' 


BiUot  C1uD)iii<lu>(GultraU).     (BwunuD.) 

Example.  Chaitliodus  strepera  (Swainson).  The  Gad- 
i/iall,  or  drag.  This  is  the  Chipeau,  or  Ridemte,  of  the 
French,  Am'tra  monlanara  and  Analra  canapiglia  of  the 
Italians,  Schtoallerente  and  grane  Mittei-fnie  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  y  gun  Hwyad  Iwyd  of  the  antient  British. 

Description  of  a  mme  killed  on  the  Sa.^katchewan,  May 
32,  1827.  Colour. — ^p  of  the  head  and  nape  liver-brown, 
edged  with  grey ;  head  l>eneath  and  neck,  grey,  with  small 
brown  specks.  Base  of  the  neck  above  and  below,  anterior 
of  the  back,  exterior  scapulars,  flanks,  and  sides  of  the 
,  clove-brown,  marked  with  concentric  horsc-shoe- 
shaped  white  lines.  Interior  scapulars,  lesser  coverts,  pri- 
maries, tertiarics,  and  tail,  hair-hrown  ;  intermediate  coverts 
chestnut-brown;  BTeatercoverts,rump,and  upper  and  under 
tait-covcrts,  blui^-blaek ;  tpeeuium  white,  its  anterior 
bonier  black.  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  middle  of  tho 
belly,  and  under  sur&i-e  of  the  wings,  white.  Bill,  brownish- 
black,  pale  beneath.     Legs  orange-crfourod. 

Form. — Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  of  equal  breadth  and 
height  at  the  rictus  ;  depressed,  hut  not  widening  an- 
teriorly. Leminte  of  tho  mandibles  rather  stronger  and 
much  shorter  than  those  of  tho  Shoveler,  but  finer  and 
I  numerous  than  those  of  any  northern  sjiecies.  Tiio 
upper  ones  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  mar- 
gin. Wingt  nearly  equal  to  the  tail ;  first  and  secund  quills 
equal  and  largest.  Tail  consisting  of  sixteen  feathers,  tho 
lateral  ones  graduated.  Total  length  twenty-three  inches, 
&c.  (Rjchar£on).  Size  rather  less  than  that  of  the  wigeon. 
Temtninck  makes  the  length  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches. 
The/ona/e  has  the  feathers  of  tho  back  of  a  blackish-brown, 
bordered  by  bright  ruddy  (rour) ;  the  breast  reddish-brown, 
marked  with  black  spots;  no  li^ags  on  the  ttanks;  rump 
and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  greyish. 

Locaiitiet. — Tho  marshes.  &c.,  of  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe;  very  abundant  in  Holland.  Rarely  seen  in  the 
British  islands  except  at  the  period  of  ita  vemal  migration, 
and  then  generally  in  the  marshes  of  Norfolk.  Common 
'  winter  on  the  maritime  coosts  of  Prance ;  rare  in  the  in- 
..rior.  Bonaparte  (Specchio  Comparativo)  notes  it  as 
rather  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  the  winter. 
For  its  American  Irange  see  the  general  Geographical  Dti' 
tribulion. 

Fbod. — Fishes,  molluscs  (coqu  ill  ages),  insects,  and  aauatie 
plants  (Temminck).  Insects  and  their  larvie,  oquatic  planti, 
and  seeds  (Selby). 

Propagation.— Heet  in  the  most  covered  part  of  marshes 
or  rushy  meads.     Eggs  eight  or  nine,  of  a  greenish  ash 
(Temminck) ;  ten  to  twelve,  of  a  pale  oil-green  (Selby> 
Utihtytp  man.— Flesh  excellent. 

N.  B.  The  trachea  of  the  male  is  slightly  eiflarged  in  iU 
diameter  ot  about  two-lhirds  of  its  len^h,  but  beoomes 
narrower  as  it  npi'roaches  the  lower  larynx:  this  consists 
of  a  large  bony  arch,  with  a  globular,  or  rather  pyrifcrro, 
bladder  attiiched  tu  the  lefl  side,  being  in  shape  much  like 
that  of  the  common  mallard,  but  tmaUer. 

2  A2 


OxIailL    Chuillodu  Hnp 

Duflla  (LcBch). 


Mr.  Swainton  oluervaB  that  naiura  bai  now  to  &r  r«- 
rnli'il  fri>m  the  It-pical  furm  tfasl  ona  uf  (be  rhief  peculiui- 
tii->  unliJl  tiruclurc  ii  nearly  losl,  and  Ulolber  coiuidcrably 
niioliiiitl.  Tba  Uoiina  i>f  iba  uppor  tnaiidible,  wbicb,  in 
f'Aiiuli-Ml'it  tlref^a,  are  m>  niurb  kliurlrr  lliait  thow  of 
liii'  iruu  !>huii'li-r«.  anil  arc  mi  much  ubbrevialed  in  C.  Ca- 
ffnnt,  bt-riiluii  almuat  cunrvatixl  by  lb«  margiu  of  >ho  bill 
in  l':_ft,t.  'Tbo  mutt  tlTikin;  c]iarae1«ri>tie  Iberefore  of 
iIk' ^I'liiu  vroBru  nun  contidc ring.'  oonlinue*  Mr.  SwainaoD, 
'  liji  nearly  dirappcarcd,  prcc-L>elT  in  that  forni  which  U 
rmbcii  rcinriicil  ttura  the  i)pe.  Bui  Iha  ibapc  uf  the  bill, 
allhiiiit.'h  nieiiiially  tnodifled,  haa  not  undergone  a  total 
alicratioD :  ill  lireaillh  towarda  lite  tip  ii  not  ouly  U  J^at 
a>  it  ibebaw,  but  ii  even  mora  dilalrd;  to  that  in  thia 
mpni  It  reMimblci  the  Sbovelen  moi«  than  the  Gadwalla, 
whilL'  ii  diflcti  from  both  in  being  hiRher  at  il>  baao,  con- 
iKlenbly  more  lengthciwd  in  proportiun,  and  much  more 
rvnvex  lbroii|-lHiut.  It  aMuniM,  in  ibort.  a  •eroi-cylindricjl 
lurin,  Ibe  eiid  bving  particularly  obluM  and  ilighlly  liilalcd ; 
Ibe  prvciw  point  of  junction  bvlween  the  Piniailj  and 
Uiat  tnnp  which  waa  ktwwii  to  the  antienu  by  the  noiuo 
of  A^x-W- 

fisanplc.  Da/Uii  eamlamta.  The  Pintail  DveM.  Thia 
i*  i>  Canard  d  timg  Queut  ou  PiUt  of  Ibe  Kr«ncb; 
Amira  oartii^iga  and  Anaira  di  cvtii  lunjca  ot  the  Italian* ; 
Soietitnit  and  Amk*  Knit  of  tlw  Gonaaiii ;  Alfr,  Ahlr;cfl 
M  lb*  Fauna  Kuecica;  Sea  Phcaunt,  or  Cnclier.  of  Wil- 
lughby;  KffmfK"  fattavthetp  of  iho  Chippewav  Indiana; 
HnadgfHffoi^atmatUmmstKusoxhtHah;  Anat'caudacuta 
at  nmj  ;  Ana*  taii(cieattia  of  Briuon ;  A-ai  amta  at  Lta- 
prnw;  QMTTMfdtiia  acHia  of  Bel  by. 

OMCTTOhon  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saakalchcwaii,  Majr, 
II17.  Cotaar.—Haal  aud  adjoining  part  of  the  mreM  ante- 
horiy  ombar-brovtv,  with  paler  sdna ;  nnk  aborc  blarki^b- 
fanwn  ;  lb*  wbola  of  tba  back,  ^rier  acapulara,  tvAet  of 
th*  brwaat.  and  flanki.  nvkod  wilh  Boa  waTsd  Iranivcrte 
liiM*  at  bnwiuih  whila  and  black,  moit  regular  and 
*    '  on  Iba  !oDff  iMlbMa  lying  oTcr  lbs  ih^hi:  long 


fcanulan  and  t«rtiane«  black,  the  bordera  ckf  tb«  fbrOfT 
and  outer  weba  of  the  latter  white ;   wing  eovarta  and  pti- 
mariet  hair-brown ;  Ibe  primary  khafka  white,  and  (he  in- 
terior ccrt'orti  mottled  with  llie  same ;  iptmJtaa  daik-prvtn. 
with  puTtils   redectuni,  bounded  aboie  by  a  ferru4;iuu>.t 
bar  and  interiorly  and  below  by  wbilo.     Tail,  and  mott  d/ 
ita  upper  coTerla,  dark-brown  with  pal*  bonlcrt.     Two  k,ii£ 
central  upper  oovorts,  vent,  and  uncler  coverta,  black  ;  :i.r 
latter  bordered  with  white.     A  lateral  itreak  on  tbe   u{.i.: 
part  of  the  neck,  the  lidet  and  front  of  ita  lower  part,  ■: 
breait,  and  belly,  white.  The  posterior  part  uftbe  nb.!.. 
minutely  marked  with  groy.   £il/ black  ;  lidea of  lli«  i.;-.- 
mandible  bluiih-ijrey.     Fret  blackish -grey. 

Form.— Bill  much  Icnc^lbened,  fuHv  u  long  at  the  Wj  !, 
roniiderably  bisber  than  wide  at  the  bate  ;  the  upper  iiii~' 
diblo  of  equal  hreadlb  to  the  point ;  the  ianrintr  not  pr- 
jucting  beyond  (he  marfcin.  Winpt  two  inrbe*  tfaorler  ili;:i 
thu  tail.  Srapular»,terttariei,tail-fcalhertandlbeir«niTiv 
(apering  and  acute;  the  middle  pair  of  tail  eorerta  ha>::.- 
long  slender  puinta  that  project  two  inchea  and  ■  luj 
beyond  the  tul.  Tail  j^radualed.  Traeheal  dttalalf^  % 
•mall  otteout  lac,  the  tile  of  a  haael-nul.  Total  len^  .-, 
inches  6  lines  (Ricbardton).  Belhjp  observe*  that  ib>; 
labyrinth  of  thit  specie*  consists  of  a  round  long  bUd'Iir. 
titualed  on  (he  left  side  of  the  arch  of  (be  lower  laTrnx  ;  >  i 
upper  (urface  being  nearly  even  with  Ibe  top  of  ibe  irrh. 
but  i(5  lower  one  reaching  murh  below  it  Its  lextuiw  \tri 
fine,  anil,  in  young,  birds,  may  be  indented  by  slighl  i>r<-*- 
surc ;  but  become*  bHttlu  in  adults.  The  weight  of  ilic 
binl  i*  about  14  ounces. 

The/rmaU  is  smaller.  Forehead  and  irown  p^e  rbi-:- 
nu(-hro«n,  Hireaked  wirh  black.  Cheeks  and  nrck  p.> 
oi-breou*  yellow,  apcckled  with  black.  Chin  and  llii^.ii 
pale  croaro-yelluw.  Bides  of  (be  breast  bair-brown,  barrel 
and  Opt  wil'h  white.  Mantle  and  scapulars  anbct-bruu  n. 
barred  and  varied  with  pale  bulT-oranf^  and  white.  Trriiii 
hair-brown,  margined  with  white.  Les-^er  and  greater  wini;- 
coverts  pale  broccoli-brown,  edged  and  lipped  wiih  iih.i«. 
Speculum  hair-brown,  glotted  with  green,  the  faibrrs 
having  while  tips.  Quills  hair-brown.  Tail  iecp  luir- 
brown,  with  imperfect  bor*  of  white  and  pale  buff-urancr  , 
(he  two  middle  feathers  exceeding  ihe  rcti  in  length  sli  ui 
half  an  inch.  Belly  and  abdomen  yellowish -while,  indis- 
tinctly marbled  wilh  broccoli-brown.  Under  tail-rain^ 
white,  speckled  with  efaestnut-browa  of  diSeccnt  tbsdn. 
Bill  frrayish-black.  Le^  and  toca  grey,  tinged  wilh  biwc 
(Selby.) 

Young  Malft. — Head  led-brown.  spotted  with  black; 
belly  yellowish,  and  Ihe  speculum  of  a  gtwcn,  inclmme  to 
olive,  without  reflections. 

Selby  remarks,  that  like  many  other  of  Ihe  .Iwofiiirir)^- 
tieularly  of  (he  speciet  belonging  (o  (his  izroup),  the  plamw* 
of  Iba  male  Pintail,  (awards  the  end  of  summCT.  or  s-irr 
the  texual  inlercoursa  is  comDleted,  undergoes  a  mairk- 
able  change,  and  becomet  very  like  thai  of  the  female.  Ti.9 
appears  to  be  an  actual  change  of  the  colour  in  (he  fcMbm 
raUiar  than  a  renewal  of  them  i  and  (he  same  change,  bt 
adds,  is  observable  in  the  mallard,  and  (ho  male*  Lf  :.  < 
Teal,  Wigeou.  Sic.  Il  also  pro\aiU,  if  net  in  all,  al  Icwt  t 
tome  species  of  the  geniu  Mtrgm,  as  be  noticad  il  in  X'--- 
gut  terralor. 

Lnralitiet. — Tlie  north  of  Europe  and  Amoica;  tm 
numerous  at  its  double  pasuigo  in  Holland  and  in  Fn^'  t 
niually  abundant  in  Germany:  in  winier  in  ibe  k.  . 
(Temminck).  Si'lby  savs  -  it  is  wilh  ui  a  rcvular  ■..-.  n 
viuianl ;  and  considerable  numbers  are  annually  lake.  ^ 
the  decoys  of  Lincolnshire.  Notfulk.  Stc  Hutitsgu  -i-» 
lliat  il  u  most  nbunilant  in  Ibe  north  of  England  and  Siut 
land,  and  nperially  in  the  Orkney  Utandt.  Thu  aaarrt .  -. 
]iowe\cr.  I  mutt  in  pari  rontradict,  as  the  mull  i>r  1  :  z 
observation  (clU  me  it  is  of  rart  or^urrenrt  Jn  the  mr'.lir-* 
cnuiUifi  of  EnKland ;  and  the  uma  may  be  ta>d  of  ut 
southern  dittniiB  of  Scodand,  which  Ur,  Fleming  r«r.Br=i 
in  hit  bitlury  of  British  animus.  With  respect  to  t^  Ois 
ncyt,  I  cannot  t|H>ak  so  conRdently,  allbough  it  appnn 
f  rubablo  dial  whal  bad  been  re)>rcunted  to  him  a«  the  [n- 
sent  (pci-iet  was  in  (ad  the  Loiig-laiU.'d  Duck  lH<tfr.  ia 
glaeialii),  which  is  found  in  great  nDmbcn  during  (&* 
winter  in  Iho  bay*  of  this  group  of  uland*.  Tbe  Pmta.:  Ldu 
a  wide  geoNraphical  ran)(e,  buing  met  ailh  in  all  ihr  oor. 
am  parit  uf  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  retire*  ir.  \tm 
summer  to  breed  in  hif;h  latitudes.  Il*  f^oalonaJ  n-'^r*- 
tion  extendi  as  fcr  aa  Italy ;  and  during  its  pwiadical  Sif  U 


Due 

to  Ibe  umthwud  it  wmus  abundantly  in  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  and  other  continental  states.    The  marshes  of 
the  interior  part  oribecountry,  and  fresh-water  lake*  nro  ' 
usual  places  of  resort.'     Pennant  atates  thai  Mr.  HarUib, 
the  aD^ndix  to  his  *  Legacy,'  tells  us  that  Ihese^birds  t 
founa  in  ^eat  abundance  in  Connaught  in  Ireland,  in  I 
monib  of  February  only,  and  tliel  they  are  much  eeteeni 
for  their  delicacy.      C.  L.  Bonaparte  ISpeechio  Compam- 
litto)  notes  it  as  not  very  rare  in  tnevrinteinear  Rome.    See 
nboTB,  Geo^apkieal  IJittributiott. 

fbod.— Similar  to  that  of  the  Gadwall  (Temminck). 
Selby  saj^  that  its  food  consitits  of  insects  and  their  larvn, 
the  seei^  of  aquatic  plants,  particu^ly  of  some  species  of 
Epiiobium,  and  Twotahles. 

Propf^aiion.— The  teason  of  courtship  is  indicated  in 
iho  male  by  suddenly  raising  himself  upright  in  the  water, 
bringing  hu  bill  close  to  his  breast,  smd  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  low  soft  not&  This  gesticulation  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  jerk  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
then  also  thrown  above  the  water.  JV«/,  in  rushes  and  the 
thick  herbage  of  marshes.  Egg^  fh>nt  eight  to  ten,  bluish- 
white  (Selby);  eight  or  nine,  greentah-blue  (TemminekJ. 


HyuHins,  &c. 
Solby  obserres  that  the  Pintail  is  easily  domcsticaled,hu( 
laruiy  breeds  in  con&nemcnt.  A  hybrid  progeny  has  been 
produced  between  it  and  the  Wigeon ;  and,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent do  the  sexual  propensities  seem  to  be  affected  in  this 
stale,  by  difTcreniM  of  food  and  other  causes,  that  Montagu 
ricnlions  a  male  Pintail  in  his  menagerie  which,  for  want 
of  [ho  other  sex,  showed  an  inclination  to  pair  with  a  female 
Scaup,  and  even  with  a  Bcrnicle  Goose.  He  further  adds. 
that  one  of  them  did  pair  with  a  tame  duck,  but  that  none 
of  the  cgGS  (upwards  of  twenty  in  number)  proved  to  be 
fecuadatea 


II  D  U  C 

Ur.  Svainaon  (Joumai  qf  iAe  Royai  TmtiiuUon)  com- 
prehends under  Ibis  sub-genus  all  those  ducks  usually  de- 
nominated Teals,  together  with  the  mallard,  lon^  domesti- 
cated in  our  poultry -yards.  'As  this,' continues  Hr.Swain- 
aoD,  *is  hy  far  the  most  numerous  group,  so  it  exhibits  a 
greater  diversity  of  form  among  the  species.  They  are  all 
tiowerer  characterized  by  a  bill  longer  than  the  head,  whose 
breadth  is  equal  throughout;  it  is  sometimes  indeed  a  liltle 
dilated,  but  never  contracted  at  ils  tip,  while  the  lamina>  of 
the  upper  mandible  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  margin  of 
the  bill.  The  neck  and  the  tail,  which  in  DaJUa  are  both 
considerably  lengthened,  ore  much  shorter  iu  tlm  group, 
which  is  further  distinguished  by  the  brightness  and  beauty 
of  plumage  observed  in  nearly  all  the  species.  On  com- 
panng  the  bill  of  the  common  Teal  with  that  of  the  Pintail, 
we  see  a  close  affinity  between  the  two  forms.  But  as  the 
tail  of  the  first  is  so  much  developed  in  comparison  to  that 
of  tbe  TeaU  it  becomes  essential  to  discover,  if  these  sub- 
genera actually  followed  each  other  in  nature,  what  species 
united  them  more  closely.  By  the  uniform  liberality  of  the 
sooloeists  attached  lo  the  British  Museum,  and  more  parti- 
cularly J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  I  am  now  enabled  to  do  this.  The 
beautiful  Ana*  (BoKhas)  formoea,  Sw,,  or  Baikal  Teal  of 
metbodists,  is  precisely  a  bird  which  interrenes  between 
these  two  sub-geneia.  Essentially  a  Teal,  it  differs  &om 
all  ethers  1  have  yet  seen  in  t'.ie  superior  length  of  its  tail, 
tbe  fealhen  of  which  are  a  full  jjich  longer  than  the  under- 
covers ;  *  while  the  convexity  of  tbe  bill,  from  being  greater 
ibnn  in  the  common  Teal,  establishes  its  close  approxima- 
tion to  Dafiia.  Proceeding  thus  by  analysis,  wo  End  several 
foreign  species  which  may  be  either  cidled  Teal  or  Ducks. 
The  Boscluu  Javentit,  Sw.,  is  more  especially  a  bird  of  this 
descriplion.  It  is  closer  allied  to  the  mallard  than  to  any 
other  of  the  group:  this  a  indicated  by  the  more  depressed 
form  of  the  bill,  aud  the  white  collar  round  the  neck;  the 
nape  also  is  very  conspicuously  crested,  a  peculiarity  found 
in  no  other  group  of  tbe  genus.  To  this  and  to  tbe  curled 
tail  of  tbe  tame  duck  we  shall  oresently  advert.  Having 
now  reached  what  appears  to  bo  the  typical  farm  of  Botchat, 
we  see  that  nature  as  usual  again  departs  from  it.  The 
bill  of  the  mallard  is  throughout  more  depressed  than  that 
of  tbe  common  Teal.    This  depression  in  fact,  tcom  being 
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greater  tUan  thai  of  the  Oadwali;  or  of  ihe  PintaQ,  obviously 
assimilates  more  to  the  Shoveler.  The  affinity  however 
appears  remote,  since  the  laminsB  of  the  mallard  are  con- 
cealed, while  those  of  the  Shovelers  are'conspicuously  pro- 
jecting. If  therefore  the  affinity  was  immediate,  it  could 
only  be  demonstrated  by  a  species  having  the  bill  of  the 
common  duck,  but  with  the  laminsD  projecting.  Now  such 
a  species  is  actually  the  blue-winged  Teal  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  which  these  laminse  project  nearly  as  much  as  in 
the  Gadwall,  while  the  upper  mandible  exhibits  that  pecu- 
liar sinuosity  towards  the  base  which  is  seen  in  no  other 
ducks  besides  the  Shovelers.  If  this  affinity  required  any 
further  support,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  *  General  History  of  Birds,'  that  the  plumage 
of  the  New  Holland  Shoveler,  excepting  the  white  facial 
crescent,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  blue-winged 
Teal, — the  very  bird  which  thus  unites  the  sub-genus  Bos- 
chas  to  that  of  Anasj  and  completes  the  circle  of  the  whole 
group.' 

Of  the  sub-genus  Boschas,  the  common  mallard  or  wild 
duck,  Boschas  domestica,  may  be  selecteU  as  an  example. 
Both  sexes  of  this  beautiful  biixl  are  so  well  known  that 
either  description  or  fi^rure  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  the 
Canard  sauvage  of  the  French;  Capo  verde  (the  male), 
Anitra  (the  female),  Germann^  and  Paperone  of  the  Italians ; 
Jf'ilde  Ente  and  Gemeine  Bute  of  the  Germans;  Ethin- 
neesen  shefisheep  of  the  Cree  Indians ;  Stock-Duck  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  residents ;  and  Cors  Hwyad,  Garan  Hwyady 
and  Hxjdnwy  of  the  ant  lent  British. 

The  weiijht  of  the  Avild  mallard  is  usually  about  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  The  abundance  of  the  bird  at  one  time 
m  Britain  may  bo  judged  of  from  the  followini^  passage  in 
Vonnant: — 'Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  wigoons,  and  teals 
are  taken:  by  an  account  sent  us  of  the  number  caught,  a 
few  winters  past,  in  one  season,  and  in  only  ten  decoys,  in 
the  neijjhbourhood  of  Wain  dee  t,  it  appeared  to  amount  to 
31,200,  m  which  are  included  several  other  species  of  ducks; 
it  is  also  to  be  observed,  tliat,  in  the  above  particular,  wigcon 
and  teal  are  reckoned  but  as  one,  and  consequently  sell  but 
at  half  the  price  of  ducks.  .  .  .  The  account  of  the  numbers 
here  mentioned  relates  only  to  those  that  were  sent  to  the 
ca|utal.  It  was  customary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an 
annual  driving  of  the  youuj;  ducks  before  they  took  wing. 
Numbers  of  people  assembled,  who  beat  a  vast  tract,  arid 
forced  the  birds  into  a  not  placed  at  the  spot  where  the 
sport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and  fifty  dozens  have 
been  taken  at  once;  but  this  practice  being  supposed  to  be 
detrimental,  has  been  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.* 
Selby  observes  upon  this  that  the  same  district  at  the 
present  time  does  not  produce  perhaps  a  dozen  broods  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  Waterton  has  pointed  out  thnt  the  duck  and  the 
drake  are  clothed  in  the  same  plumage  only  for  a  very 
sliort  time  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Selby's  obser\'ations  on 
the  change  of  plumage  are  referred  to  under  the  account  of 
the  Pintail. 

The  trachea  of  the  mallard  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a 
labyrinth  much  larger  than  that  of  the  gadwall,  but  not 
u:.liko  it;  the  tube  does  not  differ  much  in  diameter 
throughout  its  lent^th.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  m  London  (Physioloi^ical  series,  li^llery. 
No.  1 1 24),  are  the  termination  of  the  tracliea,  inferior  larynx, 
bronchia},  and  lungs  of  a  drake.     {Anns  Boscfuis,  Linn.) 

Localities. — The  wild  duck  is  widely  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tho  globe.  Few  of  the  temperate  and 
arctic  regions  are  without  it.  Tennnrnck  places  its  habi- 
tation in  the  northern  countries,  and  observes  that  *it  is 
known  as  a  bird  of  passage  nearly  throughout  Euroi)e, 
hauntine  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes.  C.  L.  Bonaparte 
(Specchio  Comparative)  mentions  it  as  very  common  near 
Rome  in  winter.  For  its  American  range,  see  Geographical 
distribution  above. 

Food. — Fishes,  fry  or  spawn,  slugs,  water  insects,  aquatic 
plants,  their  seeds,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  (Tcmminck) — 
insects,  worms,  slugs,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  &c.  (Selby.) 

Prf/j)agation. — *ln  a  natural  state,*  says  Selby,  *  wild 
ducks  nlvrays  pair,  though  in  a  state  of  domestication  Xhoy 
are  ob-urvecl  tu  be  polygamous.  The  pairint^  takes  place 
tnwanls  tiie  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
ilu  y  continue  associated  till  the  female  begins  to  sit,  when 
I  ho  male  de-i'rtj»  her,  j-»ining  others  of  his  own  sex  similarly 
Mtuated;  so  that  it  is  usual  to  see  the  mallards,  afier  May, 
m  buitili  tlocks  by  themselves.    About  this  time  also  they 


begin  to  undergo  the  changes  of  colour  that  aashnilate 
them  in  a  ^eat  degree  to  the  female,  and  which  is  retain  «•*! 
till  the  period  of  the  autumnal  or  general  moult.    The  care 
of  the  young  thus  devolves  entirely  upon  the  durk,  afi'l  li 
not  partaken  by  iho  male,  as  Wilsoii  and  olhers  nppi-.'.r  t.> 
think;   and  this  fact  I  have  had  frequent  o])portunit:e!k  t^f 
verifying,  as  many  wild   ducks  annually  breed   upon  li.. 
edges  of  our  Northumbrian  moors,  and  the  youne  bnh  .1^ 
are  of  course  frequently  under  inspection  as  ihey  dexr  m  i 
the  rivulets  to  the  lower  marshy  parts  of  the  country.     T.m 
nest  of  the  wild  duck  is  generally  made  in  some  dry  >*  ^.r 
of  the  marshes,  and  not  far  from  water,  to  which  she  t\t'i 
lead  her  progeny  as  soon  as  batched.     It  is  compoM-d  « :' 
withei*ed  i^rass  and  other  dry  vegetable  matter,  ana  uhu^.'.v 
concealed  from  view  by  a  thick  bush  or  some  very  m:  "^ 
herbage,  though  other  and  very  dissimilar   situations  a..- 
occasionally  chosen,  as  several  histances  have  been  recoPi^^i 
where  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  on  the  fork  of  a  iutu-: 
tree,  or  in  some  de*erted  nest.     Such   an   instance  oiuv 
occurred  within  mv  kuowkdge,  and  near  mv  own  re^nlrnif 
where  a  wild  duck  laid  her  eirub  in  the  old  nest  of  a  c.  .«*, 
at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.     At  this  elevaiiun  >\.- 
hatched  her  young;  and  as  none  of  them  voi-e  found  »ki  I 
beneath  the  tree,  it  is  presumed  she  carried  thera  t^U\\  -  , 
the  ground  in  her  bill,  a  mode  of  conveyance  knovn  i..  •• 
frequently  adopted  by  the  Eider  Duck.'    Monta.;u  {Orh.tfi. 
Diet.,  Sujpl.)  says,  '  wo  have  been  assured  by  a  y-er^.u  i.f 
undoubted  veracity  that  a  half  domesticated'  duck  uwi  Ic 
a  nest  in  Ruraford  Tower,  hatched  her  young,  and  brotu.i.i 
them  down  in  safety  to  a  piece  of  water  at  a  consideiu  Ir 
distance.     Others  have  been  known  to  bieed  in  trees  :  ai.  1 
we  recollect  the  nest  of  this  bird  being  found  in  the  Jiead  •  f 
an  old  pollard  willow,  impending  the  water,  from  whence  the 
vbung  might  readily  drop  unhurt  into  their  natural  element. 
Mr.  Tunstall  mentions  one.  at   Etchingham,  in   Su&>i.v\. 
which  was  found  sittinc;  upon  nine  eggs,  on  anoak-trt^, 
twenty-five  feet  fix)m   the  ground:   and  the  author  of  tho 
•  Rural  Sports'  records  an  instance  of  one  taking  posse^<i'  ti 
of  the  nest  of  a  hawk*  in  a  large  oak.    To  these  wc  can  aJi. 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  vprac!t>. 
that  out  of  a  large  flock  of  half-domesticated  duck%  otu. 
deposited  her  egc^s  in  the  principal  fork  of  a  lai^e  tree  n«  ir 
his  house.*    Eggs,  ten  to  fourteen,  of  a  bluish-white ;   t;i<* 
female,  when  she  quits  tho  nest  for  food,  covers  them  with 
down  and  other  substances. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  the  different  nv 
thods  of  taking  the  wild  duck,  and  we  must  rtrfer  t'  * 
reader  to  the  works  of  Willughby,  Pennant,  and  Bewx. 
for  descriptions  of  the  decoy,  the  latter  furnished  b}  >: /. 
Bonfellow ;  to  those  of  Wilson  and  others,  for  various  in  -  .■•- 
of  captiure;  and  toO)l.  Hawker's  well-known  book,  ft.r  t.  • 
modes  of  hut-shooting,  &c.,  and  some  particulars  relaii;  :; 
to  decoys. 

In  a  domesticated  state  it  is  most  widely  distributed.   .\  !1 
the  varieties  that  the  fancy  of  the  breeder  can  produce  u.c 
to  be  seen  in  the  various  poultry-yaids.     To  say  nothiiu'  <•■•* 
the  Aylcbbuiy  and  other  breeds,  where  size  and  delicu*  n    f 
liesh  have  been  principally  considered,  we  find  iHrnjrL  .. 
ducks  standing  nearly  erect,  hook-billed  ducks,  and  e^n.  a 
variety  where  the  caprice  of  man  has  succeeded  in  iwir.\ 
obliterating  the  webs  of  the  feet  and  curtailing  the  bill  i.i: 
it  has  loj>t  its  spatulate  shape  and  is  become  a  deform:.^. 
hearing  some   resemblance  to  the  bill  of  acotnmon  Jn.-i. 
Some  of  these  birds  have  been  shown  as  the  off>princ  v :  i 
cock  and  a  duck,  we  need  hardly  say,  without  the  sliL'.t*  -: 
foundation  for  the  monstrous  assertion.      Selby  obsor\t^ 
that  ill  the  domesticated  varieties  the  peculiar  specific  A  -- 
tinction  of  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail  is  slill  rctaijo: 
In  China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East,  numbtr^  ^t 
ducks  are  hatched  by  artificial  means. 

Hybrids. 

Latham  states  that  the  male  Muscovy  duck  and  oommim 
duck  w ill  breed  togotlur.  The  young  bear  a  greater  n- 
semhlant^e  to  the  common  duck  than  to  the  Muscovy  duck 

Li  *  Fauna  Hoivali  Americana'  Air.  Swaitison  placcii  tlic 
genera  Marcca  and  Drnilronrsxa  in  his  Mib-family  Anatin.r 

M:;rL"ca.     ( Slo;'hcn'-.) 

Selby  says  that  the  wj-^mjus  are  distinguished  from  tho 
teals  by  a  much  shorter  and  less  cylindrical  bill;  and  fm.i 
the  ducks,  by  that  member  hec  oming  moie  contractetl  ii  •! 
narrow,  instead  ofwulciiing  to\vards  its  tip.  ITie  lamir.a!> 
of  the  bill  are  also  bk-oadcr  and  set  wider  apart,  approacLjiig 
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I  fcm  MUH  to  tfaoH  of  the  ■uVfamilf  ^rhthio.  These 
binb,  he  »M%,  a\to  vary  in  tbeir  habiU,  for  inslsad  of 
MarebiDg  and  sifting  the  mud  with  their  biJU  for  insecta, 
icedii,  &Ofl  upon  which  food  most  of  tbe  other  genera  live, 
they  subiitt  piincip&Uj  on  graue*  and  vogeiabU  diet,  which 
ihey  pluck  ia  the  &ame  manner  a*  geese.  Their  lligbt  ii 
strong  and  iwifl,  and  tbey  have  a  peculiar  shrill  whittling 
call  Dole.  In  the  sh&pe  of  tbe  tracheal  lahyrinth  they  re- 
semble the  Pintail  more  than  any  other  ipecies :  the  middle 
fuatlicrs  of  the  tail  are  al«>  acate,  and  considerahiy  longer 
than  the---' 


an  iitoh  ehortei  than  the  Bsutely-poinled  tail,  vhich  ooniisU 
of  fuurteen  feathert.    Total  lenglii,  23  incbi^. 


The  intennediate  wuig-coverts  are  merely  edged  with  white, 
and  there  is  no  green  on  the  head.  Tail,  snorier  and  not 
so  tf^ring.    ToUl  length  ^nut  two  inches  less  tbaa  tbe 

■  Looaliliet,  Propa^ion,  HabiU,  ^— WiUon  mys  that 
it  ia  very  conunon  in  winter  along  the  whole  coast  from 
Florida  to  Rhode  Island ;  bat  most  abundant  in  Carolina, 
where  it  frequents  the  rice  ptanlationa.  In  Martinieo  great 
flocks  take  short  flights  from  one  rice-field  to  another 
durine  tbe  rainy  season,  and  are  much  complained  of  by 
tbe  planters.  They  are  said  to  bo  in  great  plenty  at  St. 
Domingo  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  called  vingeon  or 
gingeon.  Are  said  sometimes  to  perch  on  trees.  Feed  in 
company  (but  little  in  the  day),  and  have  a  centinel  on  the 
watch.  Come  out  from  their  hiding-places  in  tlie  efenmg. 
Are  not  known  to  breed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Are  common  in  the  winter  months  along  tbe  bays  of  Egg 
Harbour  and  Cape  May,  and  also  those  of  the  Delaware. 
They  leaTe  their  places  in  April,  and  appear  upon  the  coast 
of  Hudson's  Bay  in  May,  es  soon  as  the^tha^s  come  on, 
chiefly  in  pairs ;  lay  there  only  from  to.  to  eight  eggs,  and 
feed  on  flies  and  worms  in  tbe  swamps;  depart  in  flocks  in 
autumn.  (Wilson  here  quotes  Hutchins.)  Wilson  tlirlher 
states,  that  the  wigeon  is  extremely  fond  of  tho  tender 
roots  of  that  particulur  species  of  aquatic  plant  on  whiok 
the  Canvass-back  duck,  so  abundant  in  Qiesapeak  Bay, 
feeds.  The  wigeon  is  its  constant  companioK ;  and  the 
wigeon,  which  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the 
Caiii-ass-back's  rising  with  the  morsel  for  which  the  latter 
Innl  has  dived,  and  before  he  has  hit  eyes  well  opened, 
snatches  it  and  makes  off.  On  this  account  the  Ctnvaxs- 
backs  and  wigcons,  or,  as  they  are  called  round  the  bay. 
Bald  Poiet,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  contention. 

DcndronesM  (S^fainton). 


Example^  Ifartea  Amerieana  (Stophens),  Amtrieait  fVi- 
gtoa.  This  is  tbe  ^n(U.4>nmc<ina  of  Gmelin  and  of  Sabine, 
in  Franklin's  Journal,  and  Atheekemow-weathep  of  the 
Cree  Indians-  _    ,      , 

DetCTtpiioM  of  a  via/a  killed  on  tho  Saskatchewan.  May, 
ls:7(Richanlson).  Cofour.— A  white  bnndftom  the  forehead 
lo  Ihe  nape,  bounded  bobind  the  eye  by  a  broad  dark-green 
pilch,  which •ndsin  the  nttcbal  crest.  Upper  part  and  sides 
of  the  breast  brownish-red,  glossed  with  gr^.  Base  of  the 
neck  above,  interscapulars,  scapulars,  and  flanks,  minutely 
undulated  wLth  brownish-red  and  black;  hind  part  of  tlie 
back  undula-ted  in  a  limilar  manner  with  dove-brown  and 
nhile,  the  Latter  colour  prevailing  on  the  tail-coyerta. 
Lener  wing-eoverta,  primaries,  and  tail,  clove-brown ;  inter- 
mediate u^  greater  coverts,  sides  of  the  rump,  breast,  and 
belly,  pure  -white.  Spacuium,  velvet-black  bebw,  duck- 
preen  above,  bounded  superiorly  with  black  and  posteriorly 
"■iih  white.  Exterior  webs  of  the  tartiaries,  and  lateral  and 
inferior  tail-coverta,  greenish-hUck,  the  flrst  bordered  with 
n  hiie.     Bill,  bluish-grey,  bordered  and  tipp«d  with  black. 


titad  created.  Bill  as  high  at  the  base  at  it  is  broad ; 
towards  the  tip  narrow  ana  contracted.  Noithls  placed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Ttrtial  feather*  <irim- 
mented.  Ftet  as  in  Ania.  Type  Dendronttta  gaiericu- 
lata.  Chinete  Teal.  Edwards,  pi.  103. 

Hr. Swainson,  who  thus  characleriwt  tho  genus,  ob'^cries 
('FaunaBoreali  Americana')  that 'this  is  obviouslv  the  ni>o- 
rial  t)'pe  of  the  Anatinte.  Tbe  D.  Spoma,  by  the  lateral 
advancement  of  the  bill  towards  the  eye,  is  a  more  ab- 
errant species,  and  shows  the  connection  of  the  group  to 
Somaleria.' 

Example-  Dendrotieua  Spoma  (Swainson),  (A^  Sammir 
Duck.  This  i*  the  Wood  Duck  of  Audubon,  Anfceaicmo 
of  the  Chippeways,  Ana*  Sponta  of  Linn»u». 

Description  of  a  tnale,  killed  at  Cumberland  Hor.sc, 
lot.  54°;  June,  1827.     Colour. — Head  above  and  spare  be- 

itween  the e>'e  and  bill  glossy  dark-green;   cheeks  and  a 
large  patch  on  lie  sides  of  the  throat  purple,  wiih  blue  re- 
flections;  pendent  oc«pital  crest  of  green  and   auricula 
„     _  _  purpl«i  watkBd  with  two  iwww  white  hnet,  one  of  ibom 
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lennlQiting  beUnd  the  eye,  the  other  extending  over  the 
eye  to  the  bill ;  side*  of  the  neck  ptuplUh-rad,  chano^nf  on 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  lides  of  the  breut  to  brown,  and 
there  spotted  with  vhile.  Brapulan,  wings,  and  tail  ex- 
hibiting a  play  of  duek-jiTeen,  purple,  blue,  and  velvet- 
black  colours;  interscapiilan,  nosieciw  part  of  the  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coveits  blackith  green  and  purple; 
severitl  of  the  lateral  coverls  reddish-orange;  a  hair-like, 
splendent,  reddish-purple  tuft  on  each  side  of .  the  rump ; 
the  under  coverts  brown.  Chin,  throet,  a  collar  round  the 
nock,  a  crescentic  bar  on  the  ears,  the  middle  of  the  breast, 
and  whole  of  the  abdomen,  white.  Flanks  yellowish-grey, 
finely  undulated  irilh  black ;  the  tips  of  the  long  feathers, 
and  oUo  those  on  the  shoulder,  broadly  barred  with  white 
ojid  black.  Inner  wing-covori!)  while,  barrod  with  brown. 
Almost  all  the  coloured  plumage  shows  a  ploy  of  colours 
with  inelallic  liutre.  Bill  red  ;  a  space  between  the  nostrils, 
its  lip,  margins,  and  tower  mandible,  block.  Legt  wange- 
cotoured. 
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irry  ihewi  on  th«irb«ck«  f .-  — ? 
jid  at  ihc  approach  uf  dji:  ■  ,- 


SunilR  DiKk.     nin^ioneiii  Sjigiiu.  '  UmI*     /.,"  ^ 

F'.rin.~/till  ahnrter  tnan  Ilio  head:  considerabli^  nar- 
M.wct  Inwards  Ilio  lip,  like  that  of  ihe  Eider;  its  height  al 
the  lii'tu*  KK'Stcr  than  its  widlhi  its  frontal  angles  pro- 
li'ni-'''l.  M'lndiblri  slniiii^ly  toothed.  Utiguit  strong, 
ari  Jh-'I  or  hooked.  NnalriU  brge,  pervious,  laloral.  Fore- 
hi-.iil  ■!'>]. ini{.  Ocrijnlnl  crett  lung  and  pendent.  Wingi 
■brirti-T  Ihiiii  the  lail,  whirh  ron^isls  uf  sixteen  wide  rounded 
fi'^iiiprs,    Tolal  IciigUi  '21  inrliea. 

I'lm  fnnidi-  wuiils  the  line  linos  on  the  flanks  and  the 
h.iir  lik<i  tiil'in  on  tlio  siik-iof  the  rump.  Slie  has  a  shorter 
rri-*i  1  Diiil  iho  phinini;D  is  lest  vivid,  especially  about  the 
hi.'ivl,  Hlii-ro  it  is  mnsily  brown.  (Richardson.] 

/^ii-ij/i(i>#.— Audubiiii  sintos  that  this  species  ranges  ovi 
llin  vl>..[<i  i-xlcnt  uf  iho  United  Slates,  and  that  he  saw 
ill  iill  nnrli,  frum  I»uisiiitia  to  Ihe  oon&nes  of  Maine,  and 
fruin  tliu  virinily  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  as  far  inland  as  his 
■ravt'U  oxiundcil.  It  also  occurs  sparingly  during  the 
hriii'liiig  M.-uii<>n  in  Nora  Scotia;  but  further  north  he  did 
iiiii  iili-iTto  il.  Kterywhcrc  in  this  immense  tract  be  found 
it  no  :iliii'»i|  roiiHiant  ri'sidcnt ;  fur  Humc  spend  the  winter 
pv.-ii  ill  MiiMH'-liii«ttt»,  and  Tnr  up  the  warm  spring  waters 
of  liio'ihs  uii  the  Mi!»Miuri.  It  confines  ilself,  however,  en- 
liri'ly  to  fri'sh  walor,  pn:ferring  at  all  times  the  secluded 
rciriMli  'if  Iho  ponds,  bavins,  or  creeks,  tliat  occur  so  pro- 
riivly  in  Iho  wiodi.  Well  acquainted  with  man.  they 
riri fully  avoid  him,  nntesj  during  Ihe  breeding  season, 
«)i>ii.  ir  n  convenient  spot  is  found  by  them,  tboy  will  even 
I'^iiii'  tiK'inidvos  about  the  milter's  dam. 

Il'thiii.  dlv',— Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert 
Au'liilnin'*  mteruHljng  account  of  the  general  hBbiI\  (bod, 
Iw-.  iif  iliit  .Siimnicr  Duck.  (Sea  Ormtholo^cai Biography, 
S.A.  III.,  p.  ij,  &■-.) 

r'A/n-.-'So*  tlio  same  work. 

/''";";rt'''"i.— Caiu«hy  says  that  the  Bummer  Ducks 
I,'-  '!>!  IN  V,i);iiiia  anil  Carolina,  and  make  their  nests  in  the 
),  ,1.-1  ..r  mil  Ui-n  (madi^  by  woodpeckers)  growing  in  water, 
l>*fi>>.<iUrl^  ryirtuM  tree*.    *Whila  they  are  young  aod 


nnabte  to  fly,  the  old 
their  nests  into  the  w  . 
they  fix  with  ihcir  bills  on  Ihe  back^  of  the  old 
fly  away  with  them.'  Audubon's  evidcQce,  which  we  i.- 
give,  differs  from  that  of  Catesby  in  some  parliculan.  '  '1  < 
Wood  Duck  breeds  in  the  Middle  States  about  tlio  b.  .  - 
ning  of  April,  in  Massachusetts  a  month  later,  and  in  N  i, 
Scotia  or  on  our  Nbrthem  Lakes  seldom  before  111'-  Xi  • 
days  of  June.  In  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  wheitell.i. 
had  better  opportunities  of  studjing  their  habits  m  ii  . 
respect,  they  generally  pair  about  the  1st  of  March.  >'  i  .. 
times  a  fortnight  earlier.  I  never  know  one  of  lbt'««  K  . 
to  form  a  nest  on  the  ground  or  on  the  branches  of  a  i 
They  appear  at  all  times  to  prefer  the  hollow  broken  pir' 
of  some  large  branch,  the  hole  of  our  largest  wooclj  <■■' 
(Prnu  principals),  or  the  deserted  relroal  of  the  :  i 
i>quirrel ;  and  I  have  been  &ei]Uently  surprised  to  se«  i: 
go  in  end  out  of  a  hole  of  any  one  of  IDck,  when  ii  ■ 
bodies  while  un  wing  seemed  to  be  nearly  half  as  Ian;"  :....' 
as  the  aperture  within  which  they  had  deposited  Ihtrir  ■-, .. 
Once  only  I  found  a  nest  (with  len  ^^s)  in  lb*  BiAuri'  . !  i 
rock  on  the  Kentucky  River,  a  few  iniles  below  Krai.l.*  .:^ 
Generally,  however,  Ihe  holes  to  which  tliey  betake  tii>  :4- 
selves  are  either  over  deep  swamps,  above  cane-braki-^.  >■ 
broken  branches  of  high  sjcamores,  seldom  more  ib.ni  ;' 
or  50  feet  from  the  water.  They  are  much  altariitil  ;. 
their  breeding  places,  and  for  three  successive  years  1  (■  u:  1 
a  pair  near  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  with  eggs  id  iIk-  I'.'- 
ginning  of  April,  in  the  abandoned  nest  of  an  ivar\-l>.i.'.i 
woodpecker.  The  eggs,  which  are  from  six  to  fifici-u.  si- 
cordiog  to  the  age  of  Ihe  bird,  are  placed  on  dry  |il  -.i.-  . 
feathers,  and  a  scanty  portion  of  down,  wbicb  I  l>clit-iv  .. 
mostly  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  female.  The}' arc  ft;- 
fectly  smooth,  nearly  eUipiical,  of  a  light  colour  between  hi.:'. 
and  pale  green,  two  inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  hulf  in 
diameter;  the  shell  is  about  equal  in  Brmnea*  to  lh:it  i  T 
the  mallard's  egg,  and  quite  smooth.  No  sooner  hu.  i:, - 
female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  she  is  abanduiuii  lit 
her  mate,  who  now  joins  others,  which  form  themielir-  m  .< 
considerable  flocks,  and  thus  remam  apart  imtJ  ihe  vuiii:i; 
ure  able  to  fly,  when  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  romc  to- 
gether, and  so  remain  until  the  commencement  of  the  iit\t 
breeding  season.  In  all  the  neals  which  I  have  cxamim  .1. 
I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  a  quantity  of  fi-:iili,  n 
belonging  to  birds  of  other  species,  even  those  of  Hk-  >1  ■■ 
meslic  fowl,  and  particuUrly  of  the  wild  goose  and  «..  i 
turkey.  On  coming  upon  a  nest  with  eggs  when  the  l.. . 
was  absent  in  search  of^fuod,  I  have  alwa>«  fuund  ihi:  c... 
covered  over  with  feathers  and  down,  although  quite  ai,i  i 
sight  in  the  deplh  of  a  woodpecker's  or  squirrel's  hole.  V : 
the  contrary,  when  the  nest  was  placed  in  the  \i:  .  i 
branohof  a  tree,  it  could  easily  he  observed  from  llie  yni.-  ■.. 
on  account  of  the  feathers,  dead  sticks,  and  withered  pT.i—  \ 
about  il.  If  the  nest  is  placed  immediately  over  the  h^:-'-. 
the  young,  the  memenl  they  are  hatched,  scrambii*  ti  ii,.- 
mouth  of  the  hole,  latmch  into  th«  air  with  their  links  u...' 
and  feel  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  favourite  cU^:-i:.', . 
but  whenever  their  birth-place  is  at  some  distance  fr.>m  ■' 
the  mother  carries  them  to  it  one  by  one  in  her  bill,  h.  ;:  ,- 
them  SOUK  not  to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  ft%.-. 
occasions,  however,  when  Ihe  hole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  ii..  - 
yordJi  from  a  bayou  or  oilier  piece  of  water,  I  obscricd  i .  : 
the  mother  suffered  the  young  to  fall  ou  the  gtu<>f<  - 
dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  aftcrwarda  led  li.  .j 
directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  next  pool  or  creek.' 

Dendronessa  galej-iculata  and  D.  tponin  biee4  Tn>' .    i 
captivity.     Both   species   have  produced  several  bri--<<-  ,:. 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  Ihe  Kegcnt'i  I'l. ». 
where  most  of  Ihe  Analinm  here  enumerated  may  bo  ^ 
Our  limits  not  allowing  us  to  describe  moro  than  one  »j ,    • . 

Gnus,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Edwards  and  i.i;i'  f 
>  description  of  D.  gal^eulata,  which  he  n  lU  i  ■  ! 
id  in  most  of  our  museums,  and,  generally,  alive  m  i. 
gardens  at  the  Regent's  Park,  where  he  will  have  an  .-v:.- 
tunily  of  studying  the  oriental  and  occidental  forms  of  L-n- 
dronesfO,  ana  their  habits  in  a  half-damcsticated  slalr. 

Mr.  Yarrell  {Zool.  Proc.,  J8ao-31)  slated  lo  the  i.  r..  'v 
that  the  Summer  Duck,  D.  spcnta,  male  and  female.  l.»i 
been  shot  recently  near  Dorking. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Svkes,  in  hi*  * (iUlogue  of  R.rJi 
observed  in  the  Dukhun  (Ueccan),  enumerates  ihe  f.i'  '■ 
ing  British  Anatina  —Anan  timpera,  Linn.,  male*  u^  :■. 
tical  with  specimens  in  the  Btitish  Museum,  from  Ken: ,  z.  - 
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WuiduiB  Dock.    DesdnneMB  plnicnIiU.    llaU. 

Temalc-s  for  companeon ;  numerous  in  Dukhun ;  Rkyn- 
thatj.it  viretcmt,  Lea<;h,  MSS.,  An<u  ctypeata,  Linn.. 
idontical  with  British  sperimens  of  the  common  Showier, 
but  differing  from  the  description  of  that  liird  in  Shaw 
Miirera  fUlularit,  Sleph„  Anas  Pmelopr.  Linii.,  Wisfon, 
itisoluiely  idenlictti  wilb  specimena  from  C^Tonsniro : 
QuerqueJula  Cireia,  Stoph. ;  Ana»  Cireia,  Linn.,  Gar- 
fi'iesf,  identical  with  British  specimens ;  Querqueduia 
Crcrra,  Anat  Creeca,  Linn.,  Common  Teal,  identical  irith 
male  and  female  British  Bpecimens.     {Znol.  Proc.) 

Mr.  Keith  Abbott  IZool  Proc..  1B34),  in  his  'List  of 
Trebizond  Birds,'  enumerate*  Anat  Bofcha*,  Linn.,  the 
Mallard,  as  almost  universal;  and  Anat  Querqueduia, 
Lnn.,  uhicb  is  noted  &s  inhabiting  India  as  well  as  Europe, 
tiid  Si  commoLi  in  the  Himalajan  range. 

FoasiL  Anatin.«. 
Dr.  Backlamd    (Bridgeuialer    Treatiie)    mentions    and 
Egures  the  du«:k  Anai,  (the  df^ire  represents  the  common 

tild  duck),  among  the  land  mammtfers  and  birds  of  the 
ihirj  period  o*  tho  tertiary  series,  and  ho  observes  (hat 
nany  of  the  genera  there  enumeraliwl  occur  both  in  the 
>«™nd,  third,  and  fourth  formaljons  of  Ihe  tertiary  series, 
>nd  »tso  in  oaT-ems,  fissures,  and  diluvium.  Thus,  among 
ItK;  remains  found  in  the  Kirkdaie  Cava  (Relt'qvirF  Diln- 
n'"!(P),   he   emumerates  and    figures   the    right   coracoid 

Cws  of  the  Ecapula  of  a  amsll  apeciea  of  duck  or  wigeon. 
Bu'-kland  also  observes  that  the  eggs  of  aquatic  birds 
lii^c  been  pieserved  in  the  lacustrine  formations  of  Cour- 
Di>n,  in  Au'.ergne.  cSea  Croiiet  and  Jobert,  Recherche* 
no-  !ft  0$s.  Fos*.  du  Dhtart.  du  Pug  de  Dome,  i^.) 

For  the  rest  of  the  families  or  subfamilies  of  the  great 
fpnus    Anat,    see     Ftii.ioui.iNK,    Gebse,    Mehoamnx; 
Sit^ys. 
DUCLOS,  CHARLES    PINEAU.  was  bom  in  the 

Sir  1704,  at  Dinant,  in  Bretagne,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
ris  to  prosecute  his  stadics.  He  soon  formed  a  connection 
*iih  the  wits  of  the  age,  and  published  a  Romance  called 
'Acajon  et  Zirphile.'  This  work  attained  only  moderate 
celebrity ;  but  a  subsequent  romance,  entitled  *  Confessions 
JuComtede  '  *  *,'  wai  more  successful.  His  reputation 
liunever  depends  on  a  collection  of  moral  essays,  published 
under  Iho  title  of  '  Considerations  aur  les  Mnurs  de  ce 
Siklf ,'  which  have  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  writers, 
>nd  which  Louis  XV.  characterised  as  '  the  work  of  an 
banest  man.'  In  1739  Duclos  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1747  into  the  Arad^mie 
Fian^aise,  of  which  he  became  perpetual  secretary.  The 
^'itcns  of  his  native  town,  to  testify  their  respect  for  him, 
mule  him  their  mayor  in  J  744,  but  he  continued  to  reside 
11  Paris,  where  he  died  in  17r-2. 

The  ronances  of  Duclos,  though  less  indecent  than  the 
»rirkt  of  Crebillon  the  younger,  are  sufficiently  indelicate 
t.)  Dfleud  persons  of  reQned  taste,  while  they  lack  the  bitter 
min;  and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  charac- 
^^rae  that  acute  though  obscene  author.  With  all  de- 
itrcnce  to  the  opinions  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries, 
nttnnot  help  thinking  tbat  his  '  Cotuidfrations'  is  but 
u  iadiffaent  perfimnuMe.  Tbev  an  a  sertes  of  esMva  on 
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the  opinions  which  regulate  society,  and  though  free  from 
the  misanthropic  ill-nature  which  appears  in  Ruche liiucauld 
and  occasionally  in  La  Bruy^re,  they  are  deQcient  in  ihe 
real  depth  nhich  those  writers  exhibit,  and  want  that  charm 
of  novefty  and  origiiialily  which  k  necessary  to  make  mere 
moral  essays  iialatahle.  The  romances  and  essays  have 
been  collected  into  four  voU.,  8vo.,  under  the  title  of 
'  <£uvres  Morales  et  Galantes.'  Duclos  also  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  T*»ui*  XI.,  and  a  secret  hislory  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.,  which  have  acquired  some  reputation. 

DUCTILITY  is  the  property  of  bodies,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  metols,  which  admits  of  their  being  drawn  out 
in  length,  while  their  diameter  U  diminished  without  any 
actual  fracture  or  separation  of  their  parts  ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  upon  this  pn^perty  tbat  the  wire-drawin;;  of  metals 
depends.  Tlie  following  is  nearly  the  order  of  ductility 
of  the  metals  which  pobfess  the  property  in  the  highest 
degice;  that  of  the  first  .mentioned  being  the  greatest;— 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel, 
palladium,  cadmium. 

Though  the  malleabili(y  and  duclilily  of  metals  are  con- 
nected, they  are  not  always  in  the  same  proportion ;  iron, 
£)r  example,  though  extremely  ductile,  cannot  be  beaten 
into  very  thin  laminm  The  ditTereoce  between  ductility 
and  malleability  has  been  ascribed  to  the  figure  and  ar 
tangement  of  their  particles ;  the  malleable  metals  may  be 
conceived  to  codmsI  of  small  plates,  and  the  ductile  metals 
of  minute  fibres  placed  beside  or  over  each  other;  the  one 
slide  by  their  Hat  surfaces,  the  other  lengthen  and  exert 
an  adhesion  from  one  extremity  to  tho  other. 

According  to  Muschenbrcek,  a  workman  of  Augsburg 
drew  a  grain  of  gold  into  a  wire  £00  feet  lung;  its  diameter 
must  have  been  only  l-4600lh  of  an  inch.  In  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  lttl3.  Dr.  VVoollasIon  has  de- 
scribed a  method  by  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  x 
wire  only  l-30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Of  a  silkworm's  thread  300  feet  weigh  one  grain 


samo  length  of  a  spider's  web  wcij^hs  only  l-35th  as  much, 
and  consequently  lO.SUO  feet  weigh  only  a  grain. 

DUDLEY,   o'rigiually  written   DUDELEI,   a   market- 


nd  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Half^hire,  in  the  county  of  Worcester  (though  locally  in 
the  hundre<l  of  Olflow,  in  Staffordshire),  2S  miles  north- 
north-cast  ttota  Worcester,  'J  north-west  by  north  from 
Birmingham,  and  1:27  uorlh-west  hy  north  from  London. 

Dudley  owes  its  origin  lo  Dudo,  a  Saxon  prince,  who 
built  here  a  strong  castle,  situated  on  a  considerable  emi- 
nence, about  the  "icar  ?00.  In  the  re)j{n  of  Henry  H.  it 
belonged  lo  Gervase  Paganell,  and  was  demolished  by  that 
kmg  in  consequence  of  Gel'tose's  taking  part  in  the  lebel-  , 
lion  of  bis  son,  prince  Henry.  In  1644  the  castle  was  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Colonel  Beaumont  against  the  parliament 
forces  for  three  weeks,  when  it  was  relieved  by  a  parly  of 
the  royal  army  from  Worcester.  The  remains,  consisting 
of  a  gateway,  the  keep,  part  of  the  tower,  the  offices,  &c,, 
form  a  highly  interesting  ruin. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  an 
tient  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  of  the  order  of  Cluny, 


founded  by  Genase  Paganell.    A  mayor  and  other  officers 
arc  annually  aiipoinled  by  the  lord  of  the 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates. 
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The  houses  are  generally  neat  and  well-built,  and  the  street! 
clean  and  well  javed,  and  lighted  with  gas.  An  extensive 
subscription  library  was  established  in  180S. 

The  principal  trade  of  Dudley  consists  in  Ihe  smelting 
and  workintr  of  iron  ore,  with  which  Ihe  whole  neighbour- 
hood abound",  as  well  as  with  coal.  "The  articles  manufao 
tiired  are  various  iron  utensils,  nails,  and  glass.  In  1831  the 
coal-mines  in  the  parish  employed  500  men  ;  570  were  em- 
ployed as  nailers,  and  a  large  number  in  the  iron-works. 
There  arc  extensive  quarries  of  limestone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  tunnel,  one  mile  and  three-qunrleis  in  ienglh 
and  thirteen  feet  high,  has  been  cut  through  the  bill  on 
which  the  castle  stands  for  conveying  tho  hmeslone  under 
the  castle-hill  to  the  kilns.  Fairs  are  held  on  tlie  8th  of  May 
and  2nd  of  October,  for  eattle,  clieoso,  and  wool;  and  on 
the  5th  of  August  for  lambs.     Saturday  is  tlie  market-day. 

The  population  consiats  of  23,000  persons,  the  major  part 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing  nails,  and 
smelting  iron  ore.  Dudley  seitds  one  member  to  the  Houstt 
of  Commons,  under  tho  Reform  Act. 

The  living  is  a  vicanee  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Thets  are  two  churobei,  St.  Thoma*  and  St.  Edmund,  anJ 
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a  cbapel  of  ease,  recently  erected.  St.  Thomas  is  a  band- 
some  building  in  the  modern  style  of  English  architecture, 
with  a  lofty  spire.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Metho- 
dists. Baptists,  Independents,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  free  j^ram mar-school  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Wattewood,  clothier,  of  Stafford,  and  Mark  Bysmor, 
still  worker,  of  London,  and  endowed  with  land  by  queen 
Blizabelh,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  now  above  300/. 
The  master  receives  2U0/.  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
scliolars  averages  about  30  or  40.  A  charity-school  for 
clothing  and  ^ucating  40  girls,  and  another  charity  for 
clothing  seven  poor  men  was  established  in  1819,  by  Mrs. 
(Jartwright,  in  consequence  of  a  legacy  left  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Antrobus.  A  school  for  clothing  and 
educating  50  boys  was  founded  1732,  and  endowed  with 
land  by  Hubert,  Samuel,  and  Ann  Baylis.  About  200  boys 
are  educated  here,  exclusively  of  those  on  the  foundation. 
There  is  a  blue  school,  where  230  boys,  and  a  school  of 
industry,  where  220  girls  are  educated.  The  Unitarians 
have  also  a  school  for  girls. 

A  fossil  called  the  Dudley  Locust  is  found  in  great 
quantities  and  variety  of  sizes  in  the  limestone  quarries  in 
the  ncii^libourhood ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  species 
of  Monoculus.  Nash,  in  his  'History  of  Worcestershire/ 
mentions  one  four  inches  flve-eighths  in  length,  and  three 
inches  three-fourths  in  width. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dudley  there  are  several  chalybeate 
springs,  as  well  as  a  spa  well,  held  in  high  estimation  for 
its  e'tiracy  in  cutaneous  disorders. 

DUEL,  a  hostile  meeting  between  two  persons  in  con- 
sequence of  an  affront  given  by  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
and  for  the  purpose  (as  is  said)  of  satis/action  from  the 
person  affrontmg  to  the  person  affronted.  Such  is  a  general 
description  of  the  duel,  as  now  existing  in  England  and 
other  European  nations,  and  in  America. 

The  rise  of  the  present  duel,  or  practice  of  duelling,  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  trial  by  battle  which  obtained  in  early 
ages,  jointly  with  the  single  combat  or  tournament  of  the 
age  of  chivalry,  which  again  most  probably  owed  its  own 
existence  to  the  early  trial  by  battle.  This  trial  by  battle, 
or  duel  (as  it  was  also  called),  was  resorted  to,  in  accordance 
with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  time,  as  a  sure  means 
of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged 
with  a  crime,  or  of  adjudicating  a  disputed  right  It  was 
thought  that  Grod  took  care  to  superintend,  and  to  see  that, 
in  every  case,  innocence  was  vindicated  and  justice  observed. 
The  trial  by  battle,  or  duel,  thus  viewed,  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  established  in 
three  cases;  vis.,  in  the  court-martial  or  court  of  chivalry, 
in  appeals  of  felony,  and  in  civil  cases  upon  issue  joined  in 
a  writ  of  right.  Once  established  as  a  mode  of  trial,  the 
duel  was  retained  after  the  superstition  which  had  given 
rise  to  it  had  died  away, and  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  wreaking  vengeance,  or  gaining  reputation  by  the  display 
of  courage.  Then  came  the  age  of  chivalry,  \vith  its  worship 
of  punctilio  and  personal  prowess,  its  tilts  and  tournaments ; 
and  the  duel,  originally  a  mode  of  trial  established  by  law, 
became  in  time  (what  it  now  is)  a  practice  dependent  on 
certain  conventional  rules  of  honour,  or  on  t'ashioiu 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  duel  in 
its  present  character.  This  duel  takes  place,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  consequence  of  an  affront  In  order  then  to 
have  a  complete  notion  of  the  present  practice  of  duelling,  we 
must  understand  what  an  affront  is,  and  the  best  way  of 
explaining  this  word  affront  is  the  way  of  enumeration ;  for 
were  we  to  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  an  affront  is 
anything  which  (in  the  common  phrase)  hurts  a  man's 
feelings,  or  again,  which  wounds  his  honour,  we  should 
pnly  be  using  words  which  themselves  require  to  be  ex- 
plained as  much  as  the  word  affnmt.  We  might  as  well 
say  at  once,  forgetting  that  it  is  our  object  to  explain  the  i 
grounds  or  reasons  of  a  duel,  that  an  affront  is  anything  ' 
which  is  at  any  time  the  ground  or  reason  of  a  duel ;  for  we 
should  give  as  much  and  as  correct  information  by  this  as  by 
either  of  the  preceding  explanations. 

An  affront  is  considered  to  be  given  when  one  man 
charges  or  insinuates  against  another  that  he  is  guilty  of 
a  lie,  of  dishonesty  in  pecuniary  transactions,  of  cowardice, 
of  hypocrisy,  of  being  actuated  by  one  motive  or  set  of  mo- 
tives when  he  professes  to  be  actuated  by  others ;  when  (in 
the  common  phrase,  which  is  sufficiently  vague  and  com- 

Erebensive),  one  man  imputes  motives  to  another ;  when 
•  indutgoi  in  exprttiions  of  oontempt»  or  vhat  ii  styled 


personal  and  virulent  abuse ;  and  also  when  one  mmi  aa 
pugns  or  disparages,  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  VA^i, 
the  character  of  some  relative  or  intimate  friend  of  anc;.!-  r 
man.   An  insult  or  injury  to  a  female  relative  in  particu.  r. 
or  to  a  female  companion,  such  as  a  partner  in  a  ball  r<>  ^ 
is  always  accounted  a  great  affront    Sometimes  c\en  : 
simple  fact  of  success  in  an  amatory  ai&ir  u  const ru<:<^ 
the  unsuccessful  rival  as  an  affront,  and  be  .who  b.is  «\   - 
ceedcd  is  called  upon  for  satisfiustion.    Such  are  the  p;  :  • 
cipal  affronts  whicn,  according  to  custom  or  &shion  ur  •  .v 
it  is  also  called)  the  law  of  honour,  arOi  at  different  tin.  >. 
reasons  or  grounds  for  fighting  a  dueL 

When  any  one  of  these  affronts  has  been  given  by  «  -  v* 
man  to  another,  it  is  the  custom  or  fashion  for  this  l.>-t  t 
call  on  the  affronter  to  retract^  explain,  or  apologize  f*r    .  - 
the  case  may  be)  that  which  constituted  the  af&t>nt,  or 
(in  significant  phrase)  to  give  the  usual  satisfiiction. — ':   . 
satisilftstion  (as  it  is  also  sometimes  circumloouized)  «  h 
ono  gentleman  expects  from  another.    He  at  tne  same  .  . 
usually  names  some  friend,  in  whose  keeping  (to  u^<   ? 
fashionable  phrase)  he  places  his  honour,  and  to  whom  > 
affronter  is  to  address  anv  communication.     This  c. 
challenge  having  reached  its  destination,  and  the  alTr^.:  c . 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  retract,  explain,  or  apk>h  ,:  >  . 
he  too  singles  out  a  friend  to  whom  he  likewise  entru^N  .  » 
honour ;  the  two  friends  or  seconds  (as  they  are  <-.-' ' 
then  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  between  the  :itTr<>}  *  - 
and  the  person  affironted,  or  (^iirying  the  expre^Mori)  t!  .. 
challenger;  they  fix  the  time  ana  pkice,  and  get  rvu<l>  \\. 
weapons;  the  meeting  takes  place  ;  the  woTdJfre  is  ut.V% 
according  to  a  previous  agreement  between  the  sec  i    • 
the  hostilities  commence,  and  they  proceed  until  oix*  vi 
parties  either  fires  in  the  air,  or  is  killed  or  wounlo  1.  * 
until  the  seconds  interfere  to  stop  them.    The  purttr^.  .  • 
rather  so  many  of  them  as  are  alive,  then  leave  the  c  i  •  •.. 
satisfied;    the  principals  (if  both  are    alive)  s«>iik: 
shaking  hands  with  one  another,  to  denote  either  the  i'  - 
or  the  commencement  of  friendship.  Such  arc  mu^t  c   .. 
circumstances  of  a  duel. 

It  is  professed  that  this  duel  takes  place  for  the  pu'-f^  •  * 
of  satisfaction.   The  affronter  professes  to  have  f^ti^f.r  4  t    . 
man  whom  he  has  affronted,  and  the  challenger  protr>  -«  «  ' . 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  man  whom  he  Has  cbain. :  . 
after  they  have  fired,  or  have  had  an  opportunity'ot  :'.i 
pistols  at  one  another.    That  this  satisfaction,  wh.Mi  ;. 
one  professes  to  give  and  the  other  to  receivt^  is  of  tl  <:  .    • 
which  is  also  expressed  by  the  word  reparations  is  ot  r  - 
out  of  the  question.    Satisfaction  in  this  its  mo^t  c  ^  ,     .« 
sense,  or  reparation  for  an  injury,  cannot  be  effort cfi  l.\ 
injured  man  firing  at  his  injurer,  and  (what  is  morv^  t'.    . 
fired  at  in  return. 

The  satisfaction  furnished  by  a  duel  is  of  a  d  fT.- 
sort,  and  of  a  sort  which,  were  it  distinctly  compreti*  :. 
would  at   once  show  the  absurdity  of  the   prac:...  . 
is  a   sntisfactiou  occa^oned  by  the   knowledsv   ih\\   L 
standing  fire,  the  challenger  has  shown  his  cuuraL'c.  .- 
that  the  world  cannot  call  him  coward.      Now  it  U  i 
that  there  would  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfactiun  en    . 
point,  previous  to  the  fighting  of  the  duel,  and  tbervt  •:    - 
reason  for  seeking  satisfaction  of  this  sort,  were  it  r.<<'    ' 
the  practice  of  duelling  existed.    Were  mei\  not  in  ;L-^ 
bit  of  fighting  duek»,  and  therefore  not  expected  to  ^\' 
themselves  to  fire  after  having  received  an  a&^nt,  ;. 
would  be  no  ground  for  calling  their  courage  into  quc^ 
and  therefore  no  necessity  for  satisfying  themselves  th 
world  thinks  them  courageous.    The  practice  of  Ul  < 
then  itself  causes  the  evil  which  it  is  called  in  to  rvnu 
the  injury  for  which  it  is  required  to  administer  sati«i^ 
Such  being  the  case,  we  call  the  practice  absutd.  And  i  ■ 
one  who  saw  this  would  immediately  see  its  absurd  >:>.    : 
the  word  satisfaction  is  conveniently  ambiguous.  \\  \  ci. . 
speaks  of  it,  or  hears  it  spoken  of,  one  thinks  of  that  s.r . 
tion  which  means  reparation  for  an  injury,  and  whioh  \- 
the  satisfaction  furnished  by  the  duel ;   and  it  i»  t.. . 
that  the  practice  has  some  reason  in  it.    Thus  arv  uin.  . 
dupes  of  words. 

The  real  object  then  of  the  duel  is,  in  moat  caa»,  to  &»'   - . 
the  person  who  provokes  it,  or  who  sends  the  challenge, 
the  world  does  not  suspect  him  of  a  want  of  courage ;  j 
will  be  useful  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  duel  furii.*     - 
this  sort  of  satisfaction  as  well  to  the  man  who  gate  - 
affront,  as  to  him  who  was  afOronted.    Its  ol(ject  al^ 
oertain  cases,  is  doubtless  ta  Rrati|]|  |1mi  vangMoc*  ti  i 
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man  who  Kaa  received  an  affiront.  But  in  all  cases  that  ob- 
lect  which  is  professed,  or  which  is  generally  understood  to 
DC  professed,  of  satisfaction  in  the  sense  of  reparation  for 
the  affront,  is  no  more  than  a  pretence. 

Though  the  practice  of  duelling,  however,  cannot  and  does 
not  effect  the  good  of  repairing  an  injury,  it  may  very  pos- 
sibly effect  other  sorts  of  good.  It  is  a  question  then  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  this  practice  is,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
ductive of  good  or  of  evil?  If  it  be,  on  the  whole,  proauc- 
tivc  of  evil,  another  question  arises,  how  is  it  to  he  got 
rid  of? 

The  advantage  of  the  practice  of  due Jing  is  generally  said 
to  consist  in  its  tendency  to  increase  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment of  manners.  So  far  as  this  tendency  exists  or  is  sup- 
po;«cd  to  exist,  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  or  is  sup- 
))o.->ed  to  operate,  is  obvious.  It  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
reason  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  giving  an  affront,  that  he 
will  be  subjected  in  consequence  to  the  fire  of  a  pistol. 

Now  it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  affronts 
which  are  constituted   reasons   or  grounds  of  duels  by 
fashion,  or  the  law  of  honour,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
public  opinion,  are  so  constituted  because  they  are  judged 
by  public  ooinion  deser\'ing  of  disapprobation.    If  then  the 
practice  of  aueUing  did  not  exist,  public  opinion,  which  now 
constitutes  these  affronts  grounds  of  a  duel,  as  being  de- 
serving of  disapprobation,  would  still  condemn  them,  and, 
cuiidmnning  them,  provide  men  with  a  reason  to  abstain 
from  them.    Thus  tnere  would  still  exist  a  reason  to  ab- 
stain, in  all  cases  in  which  the  practice  of  duelling  now  pro- 
vides a  reason.     But,  in  the  second  place,  tiie  practice  of 
duelling  itself  depends  on  public  opinion  alone.    A  man 
fights  bK9cause  public  opinion  judges  that  he  who,  in  certain 
cases,  refuses  to  challenge  or  to  accept  a  challenge  \&  de- 
serving of  disapprobation ;    he  fights  from  fear  of  public 
opinion.     If  he  abstain  from  giving  an  affront  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  it  is  because 
the  fear  of  public  opinion  would  oblige  him  to  fight;  he 
abstains  then    from  fear  of  public  opinion.    Now  we  have 
teen  that  there  would  be  the  fear  of  public  opinion  to  deter 
bim  from  the  affronts  which  now  lean  to  duels,  if  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling  did  not  exist.  Thus  the  practice  of  duelling 
4ucs  not  in  any  case  provide  a  reason  to  abstain,  which 
public  opinion  would  not  provide  without  its  aid.    As  a 
means  then  o^  increasing  courtesy  and  refinement  of  man- 
ner, the  pract  ice  of  duelling  is  unnecessary ;  and  inasmuch 
ft^  its  tendency  to  polish  manners  is  the  only  advantage 
vbich  can,  wLth  any  show  of  probability,  be  ascribed  to  it, 
there  will  be  mo  good  effects  whatever  to  set  against  the  evil 
effects  which  vre  now  proceed  to  enumerate.    There  will  be 
Qu  difficulty  in  striking  the  balance  between  good  and  evil. 

First,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous,  inas- 
much as  it  often  diminishes  the  motives  to  abstain  firom  an 
({Tront.    We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  this  practice 
kads  public  opinion  to  employ  itself  concerning  the  courage 
of  the  two  persons,  who  (the  one  having  affronted  and 
the  other  having  been  affronted)  are  in  a  situation  in  which, 
according  to  custom  or  fashion,  a  duel  takes  place.     Public 
opiuion  then  is  diverted  by  the  practice  of  duelling  from 
tho  affront  to  the  extraneous  consideration  of  the  courage 
flf  the  two  parties.    It  censures  the  man  who  has  given  the 
a&Vont  only  if  he  shrinks  from  a  duel ;  and  even  goes  so  far 
IS  to  censure  the  man  who  has  received  the  affront  for  the 
same  reason.    Thus  in  a  case  where  a  man,  reckless  of  ex- 
\  >siug  his  life,  is  disposed  to  give  affronts,  he  is  certain  that 
to  can  avert  censure  for  an  affront  by  being  ready  to  fight 
a  duel ;  and  in  a  case  where  a  bold  or  reckless  man  is  dis- 
po.>c(l  to  affront  one  who  is  timid,  or  a  man  expert  with  the 
i'i^i^l  one  who  is  a  bad  shot,  he  can  reckon  on  the  man 
vbom  he  affronts  refusing  to  fight,  and  on  censure  being  thus 
diverted  from  himself  who  has  given  an  affront  to  him  who 
has  shown  want  of  courage.    It  is  well  observed  in  a  clever 
article  in  the  Westminster  Review: — 'It  is  difficult  to  con- 
c«i\e  huw  the  character  of  a  bully,  in  all  its  shades  and 
de^crees,  would  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  any  one,  in  a 
cuuiitry  where  the  law  is  too  strong  to  suffer  actual  assaults 
to  bu  committed  with  impunity,  whcfre  public  opinion  is 
puAerfal,  and  duelling  not  permitted ;  but  where  duelling 
u  \i\  full  vigour,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  the  bully 
ni<iy  not  only  enjoy  the  delight  of  vulgar  applause^  but  the 
iidvuQia^es  of  real  power.'  (vol.  iv.,  p.  28.) 

Secondly,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous^  as 
mcreasiog  the  amount  of  iiyury  which  one  man  can  do  to 
anoilier  by  an  auont.    Th^re  u  not  only  the  injury  to  hii 


feelings  occasioned  by  the  affront,  but  also  the  fear  excited 
by  the  danger  to  which  the  existence  of  the  practice  of 
duelling  subjects  him,  after  receiving  the  affront. 

Thirdly,  the  practice  of  duelling  affords  means  for  the 
gratification  of  vengeance ;  and  thus  tends  to  hurt  the  cha- 
racters of  individuals,  by  the  encouragement  both  of  that 
feeling,  and  of  hypocrisy  in  those  who,  thirsting  for  ven- 
geance, and  daring  not  to  own  it,  profess  (in  the  common 
ambiguous  phrase;  to  be  seeking  for  satisfaction. 

Fourthly  (which  is  the  most  important  consideration), 
there  are  the  evils  entailed  by  the  aeaths  which  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling  brings  about, — evils  entailed  both  on  the 
fersons  dying,  and  on  their  surviving  relatives  and  friends, 
t  is  an  evil  that  a  man  should  be  cut  off  from  life,  *  un- 
houseled,  disappointed,  unaneled.'  It  is  an  evil,  that  he 
should  be  taken  from  relatives  and  friends  to  whom  his  life 
is,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  a  source  of  happiness; 
from  the  parents  who  have  centered  in  him  their  hopes, 
I  and  to  whom,  in  their  declining  years,  he  might  be  a 
I  comfort,  or  from  the  wife  and  children  who  look  to  him  for 
support. 

Such  are  the  evil  effects  of  the  practice  of  duelling;  and 
there  being  no  list  of  good  effects  to  set  against  them,  it 
follows  immediately  that  the  tendency  of  the  practice  is,  on 
the  whole,  evil.  There  arises  then  the  question,  how  is  it 
to  be  got  rid  of? 

A  mild  and  judicious  legislation,  one  which  takes  into 
account,  and  does  not  set  itself  ^4olently  against,  public 
opinion,  may  do  much.  The  punishment  assigned  to  the 
crime  of  duelling  should  (in  Mr.  Bentham*s  phrase)  be 
popular.  It  should  be  a  punishment  which  does  not  tend 
to  excite  sympathy  for  the  criminal,  and  thus  defeat  its 
own  object ;  for  where  an  opinion  prevails  that  a  punish- 
ment is  too  severe,  or  where  (in  other  words)  a  punishment 
is  unpopular,  witnesses,  jurors,  judges  are  provided  by  the 
punishment  itself  with  motives  to  shield  the  criminal.  It 
is  clear  that  the  punishment  of  death,  which  the  law  of 
England  now  assigns,  is  not  popular ;  and  it  is  clear  further 
that,  in  coubcquence  of  this,  it  is  almost  entirely  nugatory. 
Public  opinion,  which  favours  duelling,  sets  itself  against 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  renders  legislation  vain. 

Were  a  man  who  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel 
compelled  by  the  law  to  support,  or  assist  in  supporting, 
some  of  his  surviving  relatives,  this,  so  far  as  it  would  go, 
would  be  a  punishment  popular  and  efficacious.  Public 
opinion  would  then  infallibly  be  against  the  man  who, 
having  incurred  the  penalty,  should  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 
And  such  a  punishment  as  this  would  furthermore  be  supe- 
rior to  the  punishment  of  death,  as  being  susceptible  of 
graduation,  as  furnishing  reparation  to  a  portion  of  those 
who  have  been  most  injured,  and  as  preserving  the  offender, 
that  he  may  have  all  those  opportunities,  which  his  natural 
life  will  afford  him,  of  improving  himself  and  of  benefitiug 
others. 

A  mild  and  judicious  legislation  would  tend  to  guide  and 
improve  public  opinion ;  whereas  such  a  legislation  as  the 
present  tends  only  to  confirm  it  in  its  evil  ways. 

And  as  legislation  may  and  should  assist  the  formation 
of  a  right  public  opinion,  so  is  it  possible  and  desirable 
to  operate  independently  on  pubho  opinion,  either  that 
the  absence  of  good  legislation  may,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, be  compensated  for,  or  that  the  good  legislation, 
when  present,  may  in  turn  be  assisted.  Now  this  operation 
on  pubhc  opinion  must  be  brought  about  by  the  endeavours 
of  individuals.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to  oppose  this 
practice  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  both  by  precept 
and  example;  or  (changing  t^e  phrase)  each  man  will 
effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  himself  and  for  his 
fellow  men  by  adopting  this  course.  It  is  his  duty  to  ab- 
stain  j&om  challenging  when  he  has  received  an  affront, 
and  to  refuse  a  challenge  when  he  is  considered  to  have 
given  one.  making  public  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  bis  situa- 
tion allows,  his  reasons  for  the  course  which  he  takes,  and 
thus  producing  an  impression  against  the  practice  as  widely 
as  he  can.  In  the  second  of  these  two  cases  he  must  either 
be  able  to  defend,  or  he  must  apologize  for,  that  which  was 
considered  an  afih)nt.  If  he  can  defend  it,  or  show  that 
the  evil  to  the  person  insulted  was  overbalanced  by  the 

good  accruing  to  others,  he  refuses  rightly  to  be  fired  at  for 
aving  been  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  or,  if  unable  to  defend 
the  affiront,  he  apologizes  for  it,  he  performs  a  manly  and  a 
rational  part  in  refusing  to  fire  at  a  man  whose  feelings  \im 
has  wantonly  injured. 
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This  duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  public  men,  whose 
sphere  of  influence  is  larger,  and  whose  means  of  producing 
good  effects  by  example  are  therefore  greater,  than  those 
of  others.  A  public  man  who  should  at  all  times  refuse 
to  challenge  or  to  accept  a  challenge,  resting  his  refusal  on 
the  ground  of  the  evil  tendency  of  duelling,  not  of  the  in- 
fraction of  some  other  duty  which  an  accident  has  in  h\» 
case  connected  with  it  (as  the  violation  of  an  oath),  and 
who  should  at  the  same  time  preserve  himself  from  sus- 
picion or  reproach  by  circumspection  in  speech,  by  a  manly 
defence,  where  it  is  possible,  and,  where  it  is  not,  by  a 
manly  apolog>',  would  be  a  mighty  aid  for  the  extirpation 
of  this  practice. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  objections  to  duelling  on 
religious  grounds,  it  being  never  denied,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  that  the  practice  is  incompatible  with  the  profession 
of  Christianity. 

DUET  (Duetto,  Ital.  from  Duo),  a  musical  composition 
for  either  two  voices  or  two  instruments.  According  to  the 
Padre  Martini,  the  duo  is  a  vocal  composition  in  the  severe 
ecclesiastical  style,  without  any  kind  of  accompaniment; 
the  duetto,  or  diminutive  of  duo,  one  written  more  freely,  in 
a  lighter  manner,  and  admitting  accompaniment.  The 
older  word  is  now,  however,  become  obsolete. 
DUFRESNE.    [Cange,  Du.l 

DUGDALE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Dugdale,  Esq.,  of  Shustoke,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
where  he  was  bom  September  12th,  1605.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Arthur  Swynfen,  Esq.,  of  Staf- 
fordshire. He  was  in  part  educated  in  the  free-school  at 
Coventry,  and  {subsequently  with  his  father,  with  whom  he 
also  read  *  Littleton's  Tenures,'  some  other  law-books,  and 
history.  In  16*2*2  he  married  Margery,  the  second  daughter 
of  John  Hunlbach,  Esq.,  of  Seawall,  in  Staffordshire.  Upon 
his  father's  death  in  1624,  he  succeeded  to  a  small  estate  in 
Shustoke,  to  which  he  added  by  purchase  the  manor  of 
Blythe,  in  that  parish,  in  1625.  This  latter  estate  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Dugdale's  natural  inclination,  which  was  chiefly  the 
study  of  antiquities,  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  most 
omiiient  antiquaries  of  his  day.  Sir  Symon  Archer,  of 
Tainworth,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatlon  and 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  by  whose  joint  interest  with  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  then' Earl  Marshal,  he  was  created  a  pursuivant- 
at-urms  extraoidmary,  by  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon,  in 
Sentembcr,  163S.  Aftei*wards  he  was  made  Rouge  Croix 
]>ursuivant  in  ordinary,  by  letters  patent  dated  March 
ISih,  16.19-40;  by  which  means,  having  lodging  in  the 
Heralds*  Cjllcgc,  and  convenient  opi)ort unities,  ne  made 
1ar;;e  collections  from  the  Records  in  tne  Tower  of  London, 
as  well  as  from  other  plnccs. 

In  1611,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  encouragement, 
he  superintended  the  making  of  exact  drafts  of  all  the 
monuinents  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of 
Enjjland ;  particularly  those  at  Peterborough,  Ely,  Nor- 
wich, Lincoln,  Newark-upon-Trcnt,  Beverley.  Southwark, 
Kintcston-upon-HuU,  York,  Selby,  Chester,  Lichfield,  Tam- 
worth,  Warwick,  &c.  The  drawings  were  made  by  one 
William  Sedgewick,  an  arms-painter,  then  a  servant  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  ;  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Dug- 
dale. Both  were  deposited  in  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's 
librnr\',  that  the  memory  of  the^e  monuments  might  at  least 
be  preserved  ;  the  state  of  the  times  threatening  imminent 
destruction  to  the  originals. 

In  June,  1642,  the  king,  who  had  retired  to  York,  sum- 
moned Mr.  Dugdale  to  attend  upon  him,  according  to  the 
duty  of  his  office.  Dugdale  accordingly  repaired  to  York, 
and' was  afterwards  commanded  to  attend  the  earl  of  North- 
gmpton,  who  was  marchins^  into  Worcestershire  to  oppose 
the  forces  raised  by  lord  Brooke  for  the  service  of  the  Par- 
liament. He  attended  upon  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  continued  with  his 
MnjcHty  till  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  there  to  the  Par- 
huinent,  June  22nd,  1646.  He  was  created  M.A.  November 
iMt,  1642;  and  April  I6th,  1644,  ^as  promoted  to  the 
0if\rt*  of  Chester-herald.  During  his  long  residence  at 
Oxford,  he  applied  himself  to  such  researches  in  the  Bod- 
liMan,  and  the  different  college  libraries,  as  he  thought 
might  conduce  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  'Monasticon,' 
then  designed  by  Roger  Dodsworth  and  himself:  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  antient  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  of 
lich  he  aAorwards  made  much  use  in  his  '  Baronage.' 


After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  upon  Articles*  Dut!.!i"*. 
having  the  benefit  of  them,  and  having  compouDdc^i  «rt  I  ^ 
estate,  went  to  London ;  where  he  and  Dodsworth  pru*-*  t  :•  : 
vigorously  in  completing  their  collections  from  the  T  "»ir 
Records  and   Cottonian  library.     A  short  absence   fr<    : 
Eneland  in  1648,  when  he  attended  lord  and  lady  Hat- 
to  Paris,  enabled  liim  to  improve  his  and  Dodsworth V 
lections  with  notices  and  charters   reUtmg  to  the  A. 
Priories  of  England,  from  the  papers  of  Andrew  Dti  Ch«— •  ■ 
When  their  collections  were  ready,  the  booksellers,  d^  l . : 
to  venture  upon  so  large  and  hazardous  a  work,  Dr>d>*T   r  . 
and  Dugdale  printed  the  first  volume  at  their  o%n  <  i  .>  &■• . 
which  was  published  in  1655,  in  folio,  under  the  tile  of  *  Ki 
nasticon  Anglicanum,'  adorned  with  the  views  of  al-l 
churches,  &c.    The  second  volume  was  published  in  t 
in  1661.    These  two  volumes  were  collected,  and  v).- 
written  by  Dodsworth;  but  Dugdale  took  great  pa.i.^  .: 
methodizing  and  disposing  the  materials,  in  making  ^<•\(  -. ; 
indexes  to  them,  and  in  correcting  the  press.  Dodsworth  <i .  - 
in  August,  1654,  before  the  tenth  part  of  the  first  v<  i .:  :• 
was    printed   off.      A    third    volume   was    pubh^bcl    ::. 
1673. 

From  an  entry  in  his  diary,  as  early  as  1659,  Ih,^ '  '. 
appears  to  have  feared  that  a  translation  of  the  'Mi  ■ 
ticon  '  would  have  been  published  by  Mr.  King,  pr^l 
Gregory  King,  at  that  time  his  clerk.    That  such  a  o.'tr  *.^  i  - 
prepared,  as  far  as  the  first  volume  was  concerned,  is  e\  i<]«  i  '. 
since  Dugdale  describes  it  as  'erroneously  Englithcd  im  -j. 
multitude  of  places.'    The  tran>lation,  howev**,  or  r«'j.«  : 
the    epitome,  which  was    subsequently  printed,  dtd    i>  : 
appear  till  1692,  six  years  after   Sir  William    Dr.*:*':''  *• 
death.    The  dedication  to  William  Bromlev.  Esq..  i>  m^.      1 
J.  W.     It  is  a-ciibed  to  James  Wright,  who,  in  16^  1,  t 
lished  the  *  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  1;.. 
land.'     Another  epitome,   by  an  anonymous  writer.   \.  * 
published  in  1718:  but  believed  to  have  been  b\  Caj  :•. . 
John  Stevens,  who,  in  1722  and  1723.  published  tw«i  r.  '   . 
tional   volumes   to   the  * Monasticon,'   which,   bc-idts    . 
abundance  of  additional  infonnation  in  £nL'li>b.  d  ii:.>  ::.  •. 
a  very  large  collection  of  new  charters  to^ctlicr  mrli  .i  .• 
History  of  the  Fiiarics  to  which  no  place  bad  b«v. 
sie:niHl  in  the  volumes  published  by  Dugdale.     Tl»c  K 
Samuel   Perk,   in  1735,  promised  a  fourth  vijIluu*  li    i 
*  Monasticon,*  which  was  never  completed.    His  t\>\\i 
for  it  are  in  the  British  Mu«^eum. 

An  impioved  edition  of  the  *  Monasticon' v  3s  ui.  l* :: 
in  1812  by  the  Rev.  Bulkelev  Bandinel.  D.D.,  V  *      r 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  \vho  soon  reijii«u  .-'  •  * 
ta&lv  to  two  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  cm.    l 
ctadjutors,  Jolm  Cnley,  Esq,  of  the  Aui'Tni  iita..-*,.  t 
and  Henry  Ellis,  Esq',  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  iLc  V 
Museum.     An  account  of  each  relij;ioUs  hiu-e,  in  K. 
was  prefixed  to  its  respective  series  of  I^Mn  ch.Trur^ 
many  new  materials  from  leiger-books,  rolls,  and  it*    • 
cuments  were   added,  including  all  that   \ias  \al.  u":  !    . 
Stevens's  volumes,  with  the  history  of  several  hui.dn*^  - 
gious  foundations  which  were  imknown  to  Dugdale.    'j 
chief  of  the  prints,  by  Hollar,  which  ornamented  the  or.. 
edition,  were  re-engraved,  and  above  200  plates  of  chur     • 
and  monasteries  added,  from  drawings  made  e\cli>  - 
for  the  work.    This  new  edition  was  completed  in  1  ^    . 
six  volumes  folio,  the  last  volume  diWded  mto  three  ^^.r- 

In    16.'»6    Dugdale  published,  at  his  own  charce,  *  i  '• 
Antiquities  of   Warwicksliire,  illustrated    from  .R<.-  . ! 
Lciger-books,  Manuscripts,  Charters,  Evidences,  Tlp..;    • 
and  Armes,  beautified  with  Mops,  Prospects,  and  Pcr'r. 
tures,'  folio.  Lend. :  this  is  one  of  the  ver>^  best  of  our  * »-     '  > 
histories.     A  second  edition  was  pubUshed,  in  two  "jlIu;-   • 
folio,  in  1730,  revised  and  augmented  by  William  Th'  r 
D.D. ;  and  a  third  was  contemplated  a  few  years  a*:",  j 
large  preparations  made  for  it,  by  the  late  WilUmm  Hain  • 
E^q.,  of  Birmingham.     While  this  work  was  printing:.  U 
dale  remained  in  London,  during  which  time  he  h..  1 
opportunity  of  collecting  materials  for  another  work.  wt. 
he  published  in  1 65S, '  The  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cailn^i 
in  London,'  folio.     A  second  edition  of  this  work,  enlaj  •• 
wa-4  published  in  1716,  in  folio,  by  Edward  MaynanL  I)  'i\ 
rector  of  Boddington  in  Northamptonshire;  and  a  il     i. 
in  1818,  by  Henry  Ellis.  Esq.    The  plates  of  the  onj  .   . 
editions  both  of  the  Warwickshire  and  the  St  Paul's.  ^^•  ' 
by  Hollar.    To  the  two  last  editions  of  the  St  Paul's  a  .  .- 
of  Dugdale  was  prefixed. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  Kin;  GfaariM  II.9  Huougn  L»sd 
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Chancellor  Hyde's  recommendation,  Dugdalewas  advanced 
to  the  office  of  Norrov  King  of  Arms.  In  1662  he  pub- 
lished *  The  History  of  Imbanking  and  Drayning  of  divers 
iFenns  and  Marshes,  both  in  Foreign  Parts  and  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  of  the  Improvements  thereby,'  fol.  Lend. 
16 Hi:  a  second  edition  of  which,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Chas.  Nalson  Cole,  Esq.,  appeared  in  fol.  Lond.  1772.  This 
work  was  written  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Gorges,  Sir 
John  Maraham,  and  others,  who  were  adventurers  in  drain- 
ing the  great  level  which  extends  itself  into  a  considerable 
part  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northamp- 
ton, Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  [Bkdford  Lkvel  ]  About  the 
same  time  Dugdale  completetl  the  second  volume  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelmairs  *  Councils,'  which  was  published  in  1664 
under  the  title  of  *  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitutiones 
in  Re  Ecclesiarum  Orbis  Britannici,  &c.,  ab  Introitu  Nor- 
ma nnorum,  AD.  1066,  ail  Exutum  Papam,  a.d.  1531.  Ac- 
cos^erunC  etiam  alia  ad  Rem  Kcclesiasticam  spectantia,' 
foL  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Lord  Qarendon,  who  were  the 
^-reat  encouragers  of  this  labour,  likewise  employed  Dug' 
dale  to  publish  the  second  part  of  Sir  Henry  Npelman's 
*  Glossary.*  Having  revised  the  first  part,  which  had  been 
publibhed  in  1626,  and  arranged  the  materials  of  the  second, 
both  were  printed  together  in  1664  under  the  title  of '  Glos- 
sarium  Archaiologicum,  continens  Latino-barbara,  Pere- 
grina,  Obsoleta,  et  Novcd  Signification  is  Vocabula.*  The 
second  part,  dip^ested  by  Dugdale,  bet^an  with  the  letter  M. 
There  was  another  edition  of  this  work  in  1687. 

In  1666  he  published,  in  fulio,  *Origines  Juridiciales;  or, 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English  Laws,  Courts  of  Justice, 
Forms  of  Trial,  Punishment  in  Co^es  Criminal,  Law 
Writers,'  &c.  &c.,  with  portraits  of  several  of  the  judges, 
and  some  other  plates.  A  second  edition  was  published  in 
1671,  and  a  third  in  1680.  The  first  volume  oi  *  The 
Baronage  of  England'  appeared  in  1C75,  and  the  second 
and  third  in  1 6 76.  folio.  TJpon  this  work  he  had  spent  thirty 
years  of  labour ;  and  though  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  it 
are  numerous,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  best  works  which 
ti\!st  as  a  foundation  of  English  history.    [Baronage.] 

In  May,  1077,  Dugdalewas  created  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
and  the  day  after  received  from  his  Majesty  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  much  against  his  will,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ncN<«  of  his  e-itatc.  In  1681  he  puhlished  *  A  short  View  of 
the  late  Troubles  in  England,  briefly  setthig  forth  their 
K>e,  Growtki,  and  Trajjical  Conclusion,'  folio.  Tliis  is  the 
least  valued  «)f  his  publications.  He  published  also,  at  the 
same  time,  **The  Antient  Usage  in  bearing  of  such  Ensigns 
of  Honour  as  are  commonly  called  Arms,'  &c.,  8vo.,  a  se- 
rund  edition  of  which,  with  large  additions,  was  published  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  following ;  and  a  third  edition, 
etlited  byT.  C.  Banks,  Esq.,  folio.  London.  1811. 

The  last  ^ivork  which  Dugdale  published  was  *  A  perfect 
C  ipy  of  ull  Summons  of  the  Nobility  to  the  Great  Councils 
and  Parliaments  of  this  Realm,  from  the  49th  of  king  Henry 
III.  until  these  present  times,'  folio,  l^ndon,  1685.  A  fac- 
f  irailo,  witli  the  original  date  of  this  work,  was  printed  at 
Birmingham  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

This  industrious  man  died  at  Blythe  Hall,  February  1 0th, 
16^6,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  in  consequence  of  a  cold;  and 
was  interred  at  Shustoke.  His  epitaph  in  Latin,  written 
by  himself,  is  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  near  the  spot  of  his 
interment. 

An  account  of  Dugdale's  manuscript  collections  remaining 
in  the  A<hmolean  Musenm  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  possession 
uf  his  descendant,  the  lateDugdule  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq., 
at  Merevale  in  Warwickshire,  will  be  found  appended  to  his 
Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  William  Ham- 
per, E^q.,  4to.,  London,  1827,  whence  the  principal  parti- 
culars or  the  present  life  have  been  obtained.  (See  also  the 
hfe  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  the  History  cf  St.  PauTs; 
and  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  420-427.) 

DUGONG.    [Whales,] 

DUIKERBOK.    [Antrlops.  vol  ii.,  p.  81,  species  30.] 

DUISBURG,  a  circle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
administrative  circle  of  Diisseldorf  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
about  252  square  miles  in  area,  and  containing  8  towns, 
I  market-town,  14  villages,  and  3  hamlets,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  76,500  inhabitants:  an  increase  of  17,150  since 
1817.  The  Rhine  is  the  western  and  the  Lippe  the  nocUi- 
era  boundary.  It  possesses  rich  ooal-mines,  and  has 
108,850  acres  of  fine  arable  land,  and  27,720  of  meadows 
tad  pastures:  grainj  tobacco,  rapeseed,  flax,  hemp,  bops, 
liueet^  &c.  are         ~ 


DUISBURG,  Uie  chief  town,  lies  on  the  Ruhr  and  An* 
gerbach,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
once  washed  its  walls ;  in  51^  26'  N.  lat,  and  6**  46'  £.  long. 
It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  Tuisconi  or 
Tentones,  who  had  a  camp  on  this  spot :  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  was  denominated  the  Castrum  Deusonis.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls*  and  decayed  towers  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  rampart  and  ditches  on  the  other,  and  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country.  The  number  of 
houseS'is  about  700,  and  of  inhabitants  about  5500:  in  1784 
the  number  of  the  one  was  682,  and  of  the  other  3531  *  the 
population  has  therefore  increased  about  1969  during  the 
last  fifty-two  years,  or  upwards  of  one  per  cent,  yearly  on 
the  average.  Duisburg  contains  a  gymnasium  founded  in 
1599,  an  orphan  asylum  and  hospital,  endowed  almshouses, 
a  monastery  of  Minorites,  and  five  churches,  of  which  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  dates  from  the  year  1 187,  and  that  of 
St.  Salvator,  on  the  tower  of  which  once  stood  an  observa- 
tory, from  1415;  two  of  them  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
others  Protestant.  It  was  the  site  of  a  Protestant  univer- 
I  sity,  founded  in  1655  and  abolished  in  1802.  There  are 
'  considerable  manufactures  in  the  town,  particularly  of  wool- 
len-cloth, cottons,  stockings,  hats,  woollen  coverlids,  velvet, 
soap,  starch,  and  leather ;  and  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
Westphalian  provinces  in  wine  and  colonial  produce,  grain, 
and  cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  two  iron- works, 
where  large  quantities  of  cast-iron  are  made.  The 
Duisburg  forest,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annul,  i.  60), 
under  the  name  of  the  Salt  us  Teutoburgensis,  is  in  the 
vicinity. 

DUKE.  The  title  given  to  those  who  are  in  the  highest 
rank  of  nobility  in  England.  The  order  is  not  older  in 
England  than  the  reign  of  king  Edward  ill.  Previously  to 
that  i*eign  those  whom  wc  now  call  the  nobility  consisted  of 
the  barons,  a  few  of  whom  were  carls.  Neitluu*  baron  ncr 
earl  was  in  those  days,  as  now,  merely  a  title  of  honour ;  the 
barons  were  the  great  tenants  in  chief,  the  earls  important 
officers  in  the  community.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  England 
there  was  ever  any  otficc  or  particular  trust  united  with  the 
other  titles  of  nobility,  viscount,  marquis,  and  duke.  They 
seem  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  merely  honorary 
distinctions.  They  were  introduced  into  England  in  imita- 
tion of  our  neighbours  on  the  continent.  Abroad  however 
the  titles  of  duke  and  marquis  had  been  used  to  designate 
persons  who  held  no  small  political  power,  and  even  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  The  czar  was  duke  of  Russia  or  Mus- 
covy. There  were'  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Burgundy,  and 
Aquitaine :  persons  with  whom  the  earls  of  this  oountr}' 
would  have  ranked,  had  they  been  able  to  maintain  as 
much  independence  on  the  sovereign  as  did  the  dukes  on 
the  continent  of  the  Germanic  or  the  Galhc  confederacy. 
An  important  officer  during  the  lower  empire  had  the  title 
of  dux,  which  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  modern  duke  or 
doge  in  every  country  of  Europe.    [Doge.] 

The  first  person  created  a  duke  in  England  was  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince. 
He  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  in  parliament,  in 
1335,  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Edward  III.  In  1350, 
Henry,  the  king*s  cousin,  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  when  he  died  in  1361,  his  daughter  and  heir  having 
married  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  son,  he  was  created  duke 
of  Lancaster,  his  elder  brother  Lionel  bemg  made  at  the 
same  time  duke  of  Clarence.  The  two  younger  sons  of 
king  Edward  III.  were  not  admitted  to  this  high  dignity  in 
the  reign  of  their  father :  but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
their  nephew  Edmund  was  made  duke  of  York,  and 
Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  dignity  was  thus  at  the  beginning  kept  within  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  by  blood  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  king,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  creation  of  the 
great  fiivourite  of  king  Richard  II.,  Robert  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  duke  of  Ireland,  and  marquis  of  Dublin,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exception.  Whether,  properly  speaking,  an 
English  dignity  or  an  Irish,  it  had  but  a  short  endurance, 
the  earl  being  so  created  in  1385  and  attainted  in  1388. 

The  persons  who  trere  next  admitted  to  this  high  dignity 
wereof  the  families  of  Holland  and  Mowbray.  The  former 
of  these  was  half-brother  to  king  Richard  II. ;  and  the  latter 
was  the  heir  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
de  Brotherton,  a  younger  son  of  king  Edward  I.,  which 
Marfraret  was  created  duchess  of  Norfolk  in  1358.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  dignily  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which 
is  still  existing,  though   tuere  have   been    sevei-al   for 
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foitures  and  temporary  extinctions.  Next  to  them,  not  to 
mention  sons  or  brothens  of  the  reigning  soverei^,  the  title 
WR^  conferred  on  one  of  the  Beauforts,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  waa  created  by  king  Henry  V.  duke 
of  Exeter.  John  Beaufort,  another  of  this  family,  was  made 
duke  of  Somerset  by  king  Henry  VI. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI«  the  title  was  granted  more 
widely.  There  were  at  one  time  ten  duchesses  in  his  court 
The  families  to  whom  the  dignity  was  granted  in  this  reign 
were  the  Stafforda,  Boauchamps,  and  D&  la  Poles.  In  1470, 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  George  Nevil  was  made 
duke  of  Bedford,  but  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  title,  and 
Jasper  Tudor  was  made  duke  of  Bedford  by  his  nephew 
king  Henry  Vll.  in  the  year  of  his  accession. 

King  Henry  VHI.  created  only  two  dukes,  and  both  were 
persons  nearly  connected  with  himself;  one  being  his  own 
illegitimate  son,  whom  he  made  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  other  Charles  Brandon,  Who  had  married  the  French 
queen,  his  sister,  and  who  was  made  by  him  duke  of  Suf- 
folk. King  Edward  VI.  created  three:  viz.,  his  uncle, 
Edward  Seymour,  the  Protector,  duke  of  Somerset  (from 
whom  the  present  duke  of  Somerset  derives  his  descent, 
and,  by  reversal  of  an  attainder,  his  dignitv),  Henry  Grey, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  John  Dudley,  duke  of  ^forthumber1and. 
The  struggles  of  these  three  great  peers  proved  the  ruin  of 
all  and  the  extinction  of  their  dignities. 

Queen  Elizabeth  found  on  her  accession  only  one  duke, 
Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  attainder  or  failure  of 
male  issue  having  extinguished  the  others.  He  was  an 
ambitious  nobleman,  and  aspiring  to  marry  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  Elizubeth  became  jealous  of  him :  he  was  con- 
victed of  treason,  beheaded,  and  his  dignity  extinguished 
in  1572;  and  from  that  time  there  was  no  duke  in  the 
English  peerage  except  the  sons  of  king  James  I.,  till  1623, 
when  Ludovick  Stuart,  the  king's  near  relative,  was  made 
duke  of  Richmond,  which  honour  soon  expired.  In  1627 
George  Villiers  was  created  duke  of  Buckmgham,  and  he 
and  his  son  wero  the  only  dukes  in  England  nil  the  civil 
wars,  when  another  of  the  otuarts  was  made  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  king's  nephew,  best  known  by  the  name  or 
prince  Rupert,  duke  of  Cumberland. 

Wc  see  how  choice  this  dignity  was  regarded  down  to  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  In  the  first  year  after  his  return  I 
from  exile,  that  prince  restored  the  Seymours  to  their  rank 
of  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  created  Monk,  the  great  instru- 
ment of  his  return,  duke  of  Albemarle.  In  1663  he  began 
to  introduce  his  illegitimate  issue  into  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  duke,  his  son  James  being  made  in  that  year 
duko  of  Monmouth.  In  1664  he  restored  to  the  Howards 
the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1665  created  a 
Cavendish,  who  had  held  a  high  military  command  in  the 
civil  war,  duke  of  Newcastle.    In  1682  he  created  the  mar- 

auis  of  Worcester  duke  of  Beaufort  As  for  the  rest  the 
ignity  was  granted  only  to  issue  of  the  king  or  to  their 
mothers.  The  only  duke  created  by  king  James  II.  was 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  his  natural  son. 

Of  the  fainilies  now  existing,  beside  those  who  descend  of 
king  Charles  H.,  only  the  Howards,  the  Seymours,  and  the 
Somersets  date  their  dukedoms  from  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  existing  dukedoms  originallv  given  jby  Charles 
II.  to  his  sons  are  Grafton,  Richmond,  and  St  Albans. 
Under  king  William  and  queen  Anne  several  ftimilies  which 
had  previously  enjoyed  the  title  of  oarls  were  advanced  to 
dukedoms,  as  Puulet  duko  of  Bolton,  Talbot  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  Osborne  diike  of  Leeds,  Russell  duke  of 
Bedf()rd,  Cavondish  duke  of  Devonshire,  Holies  duke  of 
Ni'WcaMlo.  Churchill  duke  of  Marlborough,  Sheffield 
duko  of  Buckini^hamshire,  Manners  duke  of  Rutland, 
Montatfii  duke  uf  Montagu,  Douglas  duke  of  Dover,  Gray 
duko  of  KcMit,  Hamilton  duke  of  Brandon;  besides  mem- 
horn  of  the  royal  family  and  Marshal  Schomberg,  who  was 
niiuli)  nil  Kn«^lish  peer  as  duke  of  Schomberg.  This  great 
iir(«i«^Aii)n  ^avo  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  dignity. 
Klin?  Ooor^fi'  I.  followed  in  the  same  policy,  giving  us,  be- 
fti'tox  tho  dukedoms  in  his  own  family,  Bertie  duke  of 
Annular.  Pirrrepoint  duke  of  Kingstdh,  Pelham  duke  of 
N«im<iisilc,  HiMitinck  duke  of  Portland,  Wharton  duke  of 
VVb.Miofi,  Ilr>»Ui»>«  duke  of  Chandos,  Campbell  duke  of 
(i.Hi.ii«%M  h,  Moiidi^u  duke  of  Manchester,  Sackville  duke 
ut  |i«).iii,  himI  KkimMou  duke  of  Bridgewater.  George  II. 
H'\  t\i*">\  »4  ililliMiMii  pnlipy:  he  created  no  duke  out  of  his 
i«*M  hhO\y,  NMil  Ihu  unlv  addition  he  can  be  said  to  have 
Ui4*U*  W  lilts  lifHiiult  vr  ike  peermgewit  by  enlaigiDg  the 


limitation  of  the  Pelham  dukedom  of  Newcastle  so  &*  '^ 
comprehend  the  Clintons,  by  Whom  the  dukedom  u  i    .. 
possessed.     From  1720  to  1766  there  was  no  creation  <>f     > 
£nglish  duke  except  in  the  royal  house.    In  that  >c:ir    .■ 
representative  of  the  antient  house  of  Percy  was  ntu'le  d  ,. 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  title  of  duke  uf  Moiitt;.. 
which  had  become  extinct,  was  revived  in  tho  Hru<i< 
the  heirs.    The    same  forbearance  to  confer  this  di/  /, 
existed  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and   liu  . . 
tho  reign  of  George  IV.,  no  dukedom  being  created  (tut    f 
the  royal  house,  till  the  eminent  services  of- the   lik- 
of  Wellington  marked  him  out  as  deserving  the  honour  .J 
the  highest  rank  which  the  king  has  it  in  his  p^.^^ir  i . 
confer.    His  dukedom  was  created  in  1814,    tu^u^H^.\ 
years  after  the  creation  of  a  duke  of  Northumberland.    1  ..< 
marquis  of  Buckingham  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  d.j ." 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  in  1822,  so  that  for  a  hun'l'.  i 
years,  namely  from  1720  to  1822  only  four  famMio  n-jc 
admitted  to  this  honour. 

During  the  reign  of  William  IV.  two  dukedoms  b.'e 
been  created,  'Gower  duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Vane  duke  o! 
Cleveland. 

The  whole  number  of  dukes  in  the  English  peerage  i^  at 
present  twenty-one,  exclusive  of  tho  blood  royal.  !:« re 
are  seven  Scottish  dukes,  two  of  whom  are  al>u  Eii^i  ^k 
dukes.    The  only  Irish  duke  is  the  duke  of  Loin&tcr. 

All  the  dukes  of  England  have  been  created  by  Ivt'tr^ 
patent  in  which  the  course  of  sucoesi^ion  has  been  pic  i.it 
pointed  out  Generally  the  limitation  is  to  the  malu  liu.:& 
of  the  body. 

DUKER,    CHARLES    ANDREW,   a    disfinguisl .  1 
scholar,  bom  at  Unna  in  La  Marck,  in  the  year  16  7 v.     11<> 
studied  first  at  Hammon,  and  afterwards,  under  Perizuiiiu-, 
at  Franeker.    About  the  year  1700  he  became  profe^»()^  <>t 
history  and  eloquence  at  Herborn,  in  Nassau,  which  he 
exchanged,  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  for  the  place  o{' 
under-master  in  the  school  at  the  Hague.    On  the  dculi 
of  Perixonius,  in  1716,  the  Greek  chair  in  the  univer^.tv 
of  Leyden  became  vacant,  and  was  offered  to  Bunna;.:}. 
who  accepted  it,  and  thereby  vacated  the  professorship  if 
history  and  eloquence  which  he  held  at  Utrecht, and  wIjkMi 
was  divided  between  Duker  and  Drakenborrh,  Burmi)  .'> 
puoil  and  friend.    In  1734  Duker  gave  up  his  profe^•>:^:t  ,-> 
ana  retired  to  the  country.     He  died  at  Meyderic  ori  v.x 
5th  of  November,  1752.   Duker  is  best  known  b)  hia  e«Lt   n 
of  Thucydides,  published  at  Amsterdam  1731  (fulj,  v^rn  a 
was,  till  Bekker*s  appeared  in  1821,  by  far  the  be!»t  0'i>i.  \ 
of  that  author.    The  great  care  and  labour  which  be  i>c* 
stowed  upon  this  work  made  Schroder  call  him  I'ani'-'i  - 
narius  Tnucydideus  (Prccf,  ad  Senec.  Tragfedias).    D.v  r 
also  edited  Florus  in  1722,  and  contributed  to  the  el :.  i 
of  Livy  published  by  his  colleague  Drakcnborch,  t.)  lb- 
*  Origines  Babylonic»  et  iEgyptiacto'  of  his  friend  Plt.:  - 
nius,  and  to  other  works.    All  his  notes  arc  seusilwe  :..  i 
accurate ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  his  Thucui  :*; 
in  particular  he  has  been  rather  capricious  in  chou^uu  p*- 
sages  for  illustration,  and  has  omitted  explanatiooa  u\  li.c 
very  places  where  they  were  most  necessary. 

DULCIMER,  a  very  antient  musical  instrument,  aui  .  -: 
yet  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  There  ^eerns  to  bj  i  :  - 
doubt  of  this  being  the  psaltery,  psillerium,  or  ncbcl.  ui  'i  * 
Hebrews.  In  shape  it  was  sometimes  a  triangle*  su:iu:u:<t^ 
a  trapezium,  as  appears  from  Luscinius,  Kirt*hcr.  a.  . 
Blanchinus,  a  fact  overlooked  by  Sir  John  Ha>ikins  «  > 
argues,  in  opposition  to  Kircher,  that  the  instrument  i  v 
different  names  according  to  its  different  forms.  The  I' 
cimer,  as  now  used  by  street-musicians,  to  whom  it  u  c^'  • 
fined,  is  a  trapezium  in  shape,  has  many  strings  {«-'  -> 
each  note,  ana  is  struck  by  a  pair  of  sticks  with  wix^ilosi  ? 
metallic  knobs.  Tlie  tone  much  resembles  that  of  tiu*  ..« 
spin  net,  and  in  skilful  hands  the  instrument  is  of  rather  .: 
agreeable  kind.    [Citolb.] 

DULVERTON.    [Somersktshirk.] 

DULWICH.    [Allkn;  BouRoKois.] 

DUMB.\RTON.  or  DUNBARTON,  the  chief  to^ 
Dumbartonshire,  in  Scotland,  \a  an  antient  ro>al   l>    « 
and  was  in  very  early  times  the  head  town  of  tLe  cjr 
of  Lennox.    It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  L  . 
with  the  Clyde,  about  14  miles  west-north-west  frum  c  <> 
gow  and  52  west  from  Edinburgh. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  Dumbarton  was  tl:i: 
Alexander  II.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ceiri.     . 
this  charter,  at  well  as  thoM  of  aeyenLlsuceeediQgmetiar.  % 
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vu  confirmed  by  James  VI.  in  1609.  and  ratified  by  Par- 
liament in  1612.  The  revenue  of  the  burgh  is  about  1,030/ 
per  annum,  but  the  expenditure  generally  exceeds  that 
sura.  Two  burgh  courts  are  held  weekly.  Dumbarton  is 
in  schedule  (£)  of  the  Scotch  Reibrm  Act  (2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
c.  65),  and  returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  jointly  with 
Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port-Glasgow. 
The  population  in  1831  was  3623.  There  is  a  school, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  magistrates,  superintended  by 
two  teachers. 

The  castle  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  up  in  two  points, 
and  inaccessible  on  every  side,  except  by  a  yery  narrow 
passage,  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  or  rampart.  Within 
this  wall  is  the  guard-house,  with  lodgings  for  the  officers, 
and  from  hence  a  Ions  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the 
upper  part  oC  the  castle,  wnere  there  are  several  batteries 
mounted  with  cannon,  the  wall  being  continued  almost 
round  the  rock.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  high  gateway 
and  wail,  the  top  of  which  has  a  bridge  of  communica- 
tion from  one  summit  of  the  rook  to  the  other.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  well  constantly  supplied  with  water. 
The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  water,  and  forms  a  highly  interesting  view 
from  the  Clyde,  whose  waters  wash  its  base.  Considered  as 
the  key  to  the  Western  Islands,  this  castle  was  always  a 
great  object  of  contention,  and  has  sustained  many  memo- 
lable  sieges.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by  some  invalidu^  under 
the  command  of  a  governor  and  some  subaltern  officers. 
In  the  upper  part,  where  the  rock  divides,  convenient 
barracks  have  l]«en  erected,  as  well  as  a  small  arsenal,  con- 
taining Wallace's  gigantic  sword  and  many  other  curio- 
sities. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE,  a  small  maritime  county  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  between  55**  53'  and  56"  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
3^  50'  and  4?  50'  of  W.  long.    It  consists  of  two  separate 
parts,  having  an  intervening  distance  of  six  miles  between 
their  nearest  approaching  points.    The  larger  and  western 
part  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Loch  Long,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  county  of  Argyle ;  the  southern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  river  Clyde,  the  eastern  by  the  county  of 
Siirlin^,  and  the  northern  by  Perthshire.    The  antient 
name  of  the    county  was  Levenach,  that  is,  coun^  of  the 
U'ven,  whhrls  subsequently  became  Levenax,  ana  finally 
Lennox.    It  is  about  36  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  iim  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  middle  about  15 
miles  in  bresidth  from  east  to  west.    Loch  Lomond  is  not 
vholly  included  within  the  county.    The  small  detached 
eastern  part  as  half  enclosed  by  Stirlingshire  on  the  mirth, 
and  by  Lana^rkshire  on  the  south,  and  measures  12  miles 
from  east  to  direst,  and  about  4  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  whole  E&rea  of  the  county  is  165,760  acres,  or  259 
»()uare  miles,  of  which  19,840  acres  are  water.     In  the 
Western  part  the  parishes  are  ten  in  number,  namely, 
Dumbarton,    Cardross,  Roseneath,  which  is  a  peninsula 
f'jnned  by  Loch  Long  and  Gate  Loch,  Row,  Arroquhar, 
Luss,  Bonhill,  Kilmaronoch,  and  West  and  East  Kilpatrick. 
The  eastern  part  is  composed  of  two  parishes,  Kirkintilloch, 
and  Cumbernauld.     Two-thirds  of  the  sur&ce  consist  of 
mountains,  partially  presenting  woods,  mosses^  and  moors, 
tnd  incapable  of  cultivation.    The  most  remarkable  are 
Ben  Voiriich,  Arrochar,  Benequirach,  Lus^  Row^,  and  Rose- 
neath ;  the  rugged  and  precipitous  summits  of  which  are 
frt^uently  covered  with  snow  and  donds.    Ben  Voiriich,  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  is  3330  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  that  is,  above  100  feet  higher  than  the  adjacent 
Ben  Lomond.    There  are  many  highly  picturesque  situa- 
tions in  this  county.    The  contrast  of  stenle  mountains  and 
\'erdant  glens  is  very  striking.  Loch  Lomond,  which  covers 
st>out  20,000  acres,  presents  the  richest  description  of  lake 
atid  highland  scenery.    Its  length  is  22  miles ;  its  surfiu» 
IS  studded  with  many  beautiful  little  islands,  and  its  finely 
wooded    shores  are    adorned  with   ele^nt  villas.     The 
<*hniate  is  in    general  mild   and  very  moist      Yet  the 
lateness   of   the  spring,-  the   frequency  of  shower^  and 
cloudy  weather   during   harvest,  with  blighting  moun- 
tain winds  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  early  com- 
mencement of  winter,  are  insunerable  disadvantages  to 
a^culture ;  but  for  pasturage,  and  especially  for  the  growth 
of  timber,  the  climate  is  remarkably  well  adapted ;  nor  is 
It  unfavourable  to  health  and  longevity.     The  natural 
«opse  wooda  and  plantations  cover  sevsfiil  thousand  acres, 


and  consist  of  oak,  ash,  yew,  holly,  mountain -ash,  birciw 
hazel,  aspen,  alder,  crab,  thorn,  and  willow.  The  compa- 
lative  extent  of  arable  land  is  very  small ;  it  is  chiefly  clay, 
and  lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  along 
the  Clyde.  The  prevalent  soils  are  day,  gravel,  black  loan^ 
and  a  small  portion  of  hoe.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  catue  are  chiefly  of  the  West  Highland 
breed.  From  12,000  to  17,000  are  annually  sold  at  the 
market  on  Carman  Moor.  Cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  have 
been  introduced  into  most  of  the  dairy  farms.  The  sheep  are 
of  the  small  black-faced  mountain  breeds.  In  1811,  at  the 
time  of  the  agricultural  survey,  the  number  was  28.000,  but 
the  general  improvements  in  farming  which  have  since  been 
made  in  the  county  have  greatly  increased  all  kinds  of  stock 
and  produce.  Property  is  in  few  hands,  and  farms  are  of  very 
various  extent,  but  chiefiy  small.  The  principal  mineral  pro« 
duction  is  coal,  of  which  there  is  a  large  field,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  About  11,000  tons  are  dug  annually  at  Langfauld, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  cotmty  (West  division). 
Pyrites  is  procured  in  small  quantities  at  the  same  place. 
In  the  Bastem  division  of  the  county  about  3000  tons  of 
ironstone  are  dug  and  conveyed  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth 
canal  to  the  great  iron-foundry  at  Carron.  Some  large 
Quarries  of  limestone  are  worked,  and  of  white  and  red 
nreestone.  There  are  several  slate  quarries  yielding  annu- 
ally about  80,000  slates,  of  which  the  greater  portion  is 
taken  to  Glasgow,  along  the  rivers  Leven  and  Clyde,  and 
the  Glasgow  canal. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Leven  are  numerous  and  very  ex- 
tensive works  for  cotton-printing,  and  bleaching-fields ; 
the  pureness  of  the  Leven  water  being  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  process.  This  stream,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice,  runs  rapidly  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  is 
navigable  fi>r  lighters.  The  value  of  salmon  annually  taken 
in  the  Clyde  and  Leven,  and  sent  chieflv  to  Glasgow,  is 
stated  at  1 000/.  Fifty  boats  are  employea  in  the  herring 
fishery,  which  produces  annually  about  4500/.  Some  largo 
iron  works  are  established  at  Dalnotter  ;  there  are  also  ex« 
tensive  and  prosperous  manufactories  of  glass  and  paper. 
Dumbarton  is  the  chief  town,  and  the  principal  road  is  from 
thence  to  Glasgow.  The  valued  rental  of  the  county  is 
33,3281.  Scotch.  The  population  in  183J  was  33,211.  The 
county  sends  one  representative  to  parliament  {Agrieul^ 
tural  Sti9T0y,  by  Whyte  and  Macfarlan,  1811;  Mac  Cul-* 
loch's  Statistics  qfthe  British  Empire^  1837,  &c.) 

DUMBNBSS.    [Deaf  and  Dumb.] 

DUMFRIES,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and 
the  seat  of  a  presbytery  and  synod,  is  beautifully  situated 
upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Nith, 
about  nine  miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  vessels  of  120 
tons'  burden  can  approach  the  town.  Two  bridges  cross  the 
river;  one  on  a  very  antient  structure,  suppc»ed  to  have 
been  begun  by  Devorgilla  Dooclas,  mother  of  John  Baliol, 
king  of  Scotland ;  the  other  was  built  in  1 795.  The  town  is 
34  miles  flrom  Carlisle,  79  from  Glasgow,  and  71  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  principal  street  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  60  feet  in  breadth. 
Many  of  tne  other  streets  communicate  with  it  at  right 
angles.  The  public  buildings  and  houses  are  chiefiy  of  red 
fireestone,  and  have  a  handsome  appearance.  The  streets 
and  shops  are  well  lighted  by  gas.  There  are  two  parish 
diurches,  and  eight  c&peb  for  dissenters.  The  ministers 
of  the  two  chtuches  have  each  a  stipend  of  about  300/.  a 
year.  The  stipends  of  the  dissenting  ministers  amount  to 
from  about  100/.  to  150/.  each:  1 000  families  attend  the 
two  established  churches,  and  about  700  the  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  Neither  the  churches  nor  chapels  have 
any  free  sittings.  A  third  diurch  is  about  to  be  erected. 
St.  Michael's  church-yard  contains  a  great  number  of  in* 
teresting  monuments;  among  which  is  an  elesant  mau* 
soleum,  erected  by  subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Burns,  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath. 
A  handsome  piece  of  marble  sculpture,  executed  by  Turue- 
relli,  representing  the  genius  of  Scotland  finding  the  poet 
at  the  plough,  and  throwing  her  inspiring  mantle  over  him, 
adorns  the  monument. 

In  the  middle  of  High  Street  is  Mid  Steeple,  where  the 
meetings  of  the  town-council  are  held;  aril  opposite  to  it 
is  the  mdes'  Hall,  ft>r  the  meeting  of  the  seven  incorporated 
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.nfiuinr  u"'**'-       .,-„j,m„r#tfl  wiih  a  tow«»r.     Dunifnei*  wa* 

nf  »  l'"''""*''7'    ,,      Rni^liMh;    onre  m  ihe  muiaie  of  the 

,w,.«   »••'''•;   ';^,;,»„a  tttfom  in   l->.36.     Queen  Mary  and 
lluHititnih  f*mif.irv^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  a  oeace  with  Enjfland 

hftr  pH^v  **"'  j^^   vcarji  atterwardi,  some   disaffected 

ID   i.»i.*.         ^^^,j  J  force.fitfainst  which  Mary  advanced  an 

^%  000  men.    The>e  nobles  fled  to  En$;land,  ami 

I  Aoon  turrcndcred. 

1^  tli«  town  wM  taken  and  ransacked  by  the  Bnglish 
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^ .- fc^  a    ire  nine  lakes  or  V 

:z    :s     z       -ST^.-c—iLM  "sixe.     The  antient  n  •  -. 
ii«    iir*   -  UL  -2    :i:on   i  \PTy  narrow  pt'ii.'  •».    » 
_  .i-~i>.   •_  ^     i     ^t-  ■  a?  lie- locii,  which  B  t;- 
r^  -v  -  r  — •■:  -.     >  _::e  wapj  Jt:o  a  caLal  w;i^  ;     - 
M.    .ii'i    lit-  Sjl>»ay  Fnlh,  ni.j-  it.  .. 
r „*».-*  v:tu  in<*alfulabk  ad\an'.   .   - 
i.:r:aiiaaie.     It  s  aaoerted  ihat  *  \- 
-    :   >♦!  11    •T  :.ie  laole  are  fv»uid  ;• 
zi.    na   i.Ji  'lie  V»'n«lace,  a  ^erT  dt. 
>^L.   t:i. 'n    a   *♦  •>- ira*-«-e    ^'±i^  **)me  resembtaiuf  *.i 
^rr-'.i  i  ■'»-*".  ..ar  'o  'lie  .^rz^  luKe.     Tlie  raounu  . 
■a..-!    t-j«  I    '?ki-rn.    'irjj.Jt'i    ni-ar    the    head    ot    ^I 
Tiicf.  J  .  ;i«'  rt.  uxjve  uie  luv^i  of  the  sea,  and   -"^ 
n^ie*  :n  ••:rrum:ervn»'e.     Thw  lnki»  feeds  the  weJl  ^ 
•ason«'e  .-iil»  i  XLe  irnr  M;ini*3  Ta.U  and  is  wcli  ** 
'Ti^ri  teiifate   rfnir  a  j.  .ari^e  ?ize.     There  are  «e^«:ri 
.o«*:i7  «jr  .aKea  n  lew*  ex'fiit. 

Hie  rnnriiai  rven»  m  'he  county  are  the  Niih.  \~    • 
ind  E.'^k.     The  Nuh  cnrers  the  county  from  A>Th1i.v. 
rans  in  a  9ouih-eaj»t  direction,  m  a  ^er^■  wind  •*■«   • 
ibove  40  miles.  paiSMnij  Sajiquh:ir,  Thorn hdU  and  L'.  • 
About  nine  miles  below  the  la^t-mentioned  plan: 
info  the  Solway  Fnih.     The  surrounding;  moun!A.-  - 
ntUes  approach  near  each  other  above  Drumiiir  .: 
and  al^o  near  Blackwood,  and  divide  the  mle  oft.  • 
into  three  portions,  which  have  been  named  the  '^i.xr 
quliar,  the  vale  of  Closelum,  and  the  \^Ie  olT  I>  - 
The  tributary  streams  that  join  the  Nith  are  tire  •.  ■ 
Scarr,  ShinneU  Cample,  Carron,   Menorh,  Ettccu  :. 
wick,  and  Kdloe.     Its  banks  are  almost  ewrvwoet-" 
tified  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  pleasure-^round^^ 

The  Annan  takes  its  rise  near  the  $ourc«»  jf  :n«  ^ 
and  Tweed,  among  the  aountains  near  tiw  junt      .     . 
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shelter,  fhe  climate  would  be  ereatly  improved  by  draining 
and  planting.  Wood  is  mucn  wanted  in  the  county,  par- 
te.«laily  on  the  higher  ridges,  both  for  use  and  ornament ; 
and  d.aining  would  be  a  most  important  improvement  At 
a  maderate  expense  not  only  Lochar  moss,  but  several 
iV.her  exensive  tracts  of  wet  and  mossy  ground  might  be 
drained  and  converted  into  valuable  meadows  ana  corn- 
fields. There  are  a  few  belts  and  clumps  of  trees,  and 
young  plantations  which  are  thriving  well,  but  their  extent 
IS  very  limited. 

Agriculture. — ^The  soil  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  is 
generally  light  and  sandy.    Alon^  the  margins  of  the  great 
rivers  are  considerable  tracts  of  nch  alluvial  soil.    Between 
Tinwald  and  Torthorwald,  and  from  the  Hook  to  Lockerby 
are  fine  fields  of  loam :  peat-moss  prevails  on  many  of  the 
hills,  and  in  some  of  the  vales :  the  most  extensive  moss  is 
that  of  Lochar,  near  Dumfries,  which  is  eleven  or  twelve 
miles  Ion.',  and  between   two  and  three  broad.    Clay  is 
found  extensively  as  a  sub-soil,  and  in  a  few  places  as  a  soil 
mixed  with  other  substances.    In  Annandale  and  Nithsdale 
the  dry  soil  prevails,,  On  many  of  the  bills  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally wet.     Many  of  the  estates  are  freehold,  and  are  held 
immediately  uf  the  crown.     A  considerable   number  are 
held  of  a  subject  superior.    Lands  of  both  tenures  may  be 
laid  under  entail  for  an  unlimited  period,  and  in  favour  of 
heirs  yet  unborn.     As  the  right  of  superiority  may  be  con- 
veyed without  property,  some  gentlemen  hold  superiorities 
who  have  no  property  m  the  county.     In  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle  uf  L-johmaben  small  )  arcels  of  rich  and  fertile  land 
called  Four  Towns  are  held  by  a  very  antient  and  peculiar 
mode  uf  kindly  tenure,  and  are  transferred  dimply  by  pos- 
session.  The  proprietors  pay  a  small  fixed  sum  annually  to 
the  earl  of  Mansfield.  Feu-holding,  which  enables  the  owner 
to  alienate  at  pleasure,  and  subjects  him  to  an  annual  pay- 
ment eaual  and  sometimes  superior  to  rack-rent,  is  mostly 
cunfinea  to  houses  and  gardens.     Near  the  royal  burghs 
certain  tracts  of  land  are  held  under  burgage  tenure.    The 
owners  of  these  pay  every  year  a  certain  sum  as  rent  or 
duty  to  the  ma^trates  of  the  burghs.    Tithes,  or  tcinds,  as 
they  are  called,  are  very  light.    By  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  dated  1663,*  a  fiuh  part  of  the  rent  was  directed 
to  be  returned  as  tiie  tithe,  and  fixed  as  a  money  payment ; 
the  valuations  to  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  land- 
owners.   In  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  money  and 
the  increase  of  the  value  of  land,  the  tithes  are  considered 
exceedingly  moderate.    The  rental  of  a  great  portion  of 
land  has  been  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  forty  years. 
Though  several  landlords  have  lately  made  considerable 
reductions,  many  fiirms,  on  account  of  the  reduced  price  of 
produce,  are  over-rented,  and  for  want  of  capital  the  farmers 
are  unable  to  make  improvements.    Long  leases  of  small 

tortious  of  land  for  building  are  very  common  in  villages. 
arms  of  arable  land  are  generally  let  on  leases  of  15, 
19,  or  21  years.  On  sheep  farms  the  ordinary  leases  are 
from  9  to  13  years.  Various  forms  of  leases  are  in  use. 
Some  landowners  have  printed  conditions,  which  are  seldom 
read  or  attended  to  by  the  tenants,  except  so  far  as  regards 
the  rent  and  term  of  the  lease.  There  is  a  kind  of  rule 
that  not  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  arable  land  shall 
be  under  white  crops,  yet  some  adopt  the  four-field  and 
others  the  six-field  course  of  husbandry.  A  variety  of  crops 
are  now  cultivated,  and  the  practice  of  farmers  with  respect 
to  rotation  is  various.  Some  very  judiciously  endeavour  to 
suit  their  rotation  and  course  of  management  to  the  dif- 
ferent soils;  others,  by  altering  the  rotation  or  by  var)'ing 
the  genera  or  species  of  the  crops,  adopt  a  double  rotatiun. 
The  following  is  a  frequent  order  of  husbandry:  1st  year, 
oats ;  2nd,  potatoes  and  turnips,  the  latter  fed  off*  by  sheep; 
3rd,  wheat  or  barley,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds;  4th,  hay; 
oth.  grans.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  more  exten- 
sively thoji  any  other  crop,  buth  for  hume  consumption  and 
for  ux|>ortation.  Potatoes  are  much  used  in  fattening  cattle 
and  pi)(».  A  great  quantity  of  hams  and  bacon  of  the  very 
best  quality  uru  cured  in  this  county,  and  sent  off  to  the 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Newcastle  markets.  The  very 
general  adoption  of  the  culture  of  turnips  has  lately  been 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  a^^riculture.  Bone 
manure  is  used  with  advantage  ujxjn  hij;h  ground  of  difli- 
f  ult  access.  The  farm  imolements  in  use  are  very  similar  to 
*'  /he  in  Cumberland,  wito  the  exception  of  the  sickle,  the 
I  of  which  is  in  some  places  much  laid  aside,  and  the 
the  substituted  for  it.  The  horses  in  general  are  of  a 
Ulf  lUej  Vft4  V9  (fa*  rwuU  of  many  crossings  of  diilersnt 


breeds.    The  quality  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  stocks  l„f 
been  lately  much  improved.    The  Galloway  breed  of  c^;... 
mostly  prevails,  except  for  the  dairy,  for  which  busine«•^  n     % 
intelligent  farmers  prefer  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  brcid     1 .  - 
sheep  are  of  the  Che>iot  and  black-faced  breeds,  bm  tl.  -<• 
are  not  many  of  them  perfectly  pure  and  unmixed     I  .: 
terly  they  have  been  crossed  by  the  Leicestersi,  and  «(,.;> 
the  land  has  been  drained,  which  is  usuaUy  b>  open  r;.  .. 
the  offspring  are  found  to  answer  exceedingly  w.'lt.   ,-., 
make  more  profitable  returns  to  the  farmer.     Ti\c  u.  .  -> 
breed    of   dun-faced   small   sheep  does  not   now  li 
in  the  county.     A  great  number  of  )  igs   are  kr; :    , 
the  farmers  and  cottars,  and  bacon  maybe  con.s/i<.  .    . 
staple  commodity  of  the  county.    Grass  lands  ate  gti.<.u  . . 
entered  upon  at  Whitsuntide;  and  corn  lands  in  Ai.«.    ' 
after  the  removal  of  the  crop.    The  rent  is  payable  a:  W  i.  -- 
suntide  and  Martinmas  in  equal  portions.     Sheep  L  a* 
vary  in  size  from  300  to  3000  acres,  and  two  sheep  for  \t  s; 
acres  may  be  considered  an  average  number  of  stock,    1  v 
management  of  these  is  b v  far  the  least  expensive  Ir:    ;. 
of  farming,  though  a  good  deal  more  is  necessary  tlu:. ..»( 
shepherd  and  his  dog.    Arable  farms  extend   fwn  .'  i., 
60U  acres;  many  are  about  100  or  150  acres.     Simu*  f.,.:;. 
contain  both  sheep-walk  and  arable  lands,  and  tiie  i  .:: 
considered  the  most  convenient  and  productive.    M^  x 
farms,  and  those  of  small  sice,  prevail  on  the  low^Tf;.   .* 
and  near  the  market  towns  and  villages.    Those  of  iox.  i 
extent,  where    pasture    greatly  prcoonderates  are  n^  :. 
distant,  and  more  highly  situated.    The  rent  of  land  v. :  •  i 
according  to  quality  and  situation.    Arable  land  lu  a  c  «  ; 
situation  lets  from  21.  to  5/.  per  acre,  but  atiout   U.  \  t 
acre  may  be  considered  an  average  of  the  county  fur  nm  ..« 
lands,  and  4s  for  sheep-walk.    The  annual  valu§  of  u  J 
property,  as  assessed  in  1815,  was  295,621/. 

Must  of  the  modern  farm  buildings  are  commodious  a:  1 
well  arranged;  I  hey  are  constructed  of  stone  and  lime. :.  1 
generally  covered  with  slate.    Very  few  are  now  tba;<  1:«  t 
with  straw  or  built  of  clay  as  formerly.    Great  impr.  u- 
ments  have  been  also  made  in  the  churches,  sebook  rou.:s 
and  fences.    There  are  two  or  three  district  i^rmin^  >>• 
cieties,  but  no  general  agricultural  association  for  the  cov.nt  \ . 
These  societies  have  been  very  useful  by  stimulatmg  ai'*  :> 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  stock.    The  present  depre^  v  1 
state  of  agriculture  bears  hard  on  the  peasantiy.  «b  •  d'j 
intelligent,  frugal,  and  industrious  people.    A  remark-  .« 
difference  exists  in  the  food  proviaed  by  the  farmer*  :. 
England  and  in  Dumfriesshire  for  their  labounrs.    lu 
Duidfriesshire  the  haymakers,  reapers,  &c.  have  od<r><ii 
porridge,  milk,  potatoes,  and  broth,  but  no  meat  except  s ;  .c  « 
of  bacon  boiled  in  the  broth  to  give  it  a  relish.     Ttie  ^'  .r 
plaid  thrown  round  the  body  is  very  common.  Tlie  pi**    u 
games  are  curling  in  winter,  and  quoits  in  summer.    M  ■- 
ried  servants  generally  reside  in  a  cottage  near  the  firr.c  '» 
house,  and  are  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  oatmea?   :  <  • 
tatoes,  and  peats.    They  have  also  a  cow*s  grass  each.  a:.  i 
supplies  of  money,  the  whole  supposed  to  be  worth  a    .: 
36/.  a  year.     House  servants  are  engaged  at  hiring  ta.:^  »*. 
a  fixed  wage,  for  six  months,  for  which  period  men  lu:.* 
about  6/.,  and  women  3/.    The  people  are  very  se:i>.!  c^    • 
the  benefits  of  education,  and  can  almost  all  read  and  «i 
In  the  country  parishes,  as  well  as  in  burghs  and  1.** 
villages,  there  are  parish  schools,  in  which  not  on  >  :  * 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  but  also  the  cIa-&K-«  :  1 
French  are  generally  taught.     A  few  of  them  are  n<>'!  ^ 
dowed,  but  the  emoluments  on  an  average  do  not  per 
exceed  50/.  each.    The  poor  in  the  country  are  rel.cu*.    « 
the  ministers  and  elders  from  fhnds  collected  in  alro^«'   • 
church  doors,  voluntary  donations,  and  small    ^rn^    1' 
many  parishes  sums  of  money  have  been  bequea^hcj.   ' 
mortified,  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  i:  * ' 
evil  of  this  system  is  constant  and  uninterrupted  \ 
begging,  the  only  remedy  for  which  would  be  to  enfj re- 
sidence fn  the  parishes  where  the  poor  are  known.    I    • 
few  parishes  on  the  border  a  rate  is  levied,  and  yv  1 
equal  proportions  by  the  landlords  and  tenants.     Tl  t  .. 
pendent  disposition  which  induced  the  poor  to  rrfra^n  '; 
seeking  parochial  relief,  it  is  feared,  is  fast  wear.n^-  • 
The  practice  of  making  salt  by  filtering  the  sca-«<.-    . 
sleetch,  for  which  the  inhabitants  had  a  right  of  e\c  . ; : 
has  altoirether  ceased  along  the  coast  since  the  irtu^  >  ^    i 
the  salt  duty. 

Rtt'rs.—The  coimty  town  has  three  annually,  for  ^  •  - 
aod  black  «attle,  Fabruarjr  I3th  and  S«?ptcinber  ::»:-.  J 
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tIttM  dayi  fiB  on  Wednesday;  if  not,  the  Wednetdfty  after ; 
ind  Martinmas  Wednesday.  The  last  is  chiefly  for  fat 
cattle,  and  for  hiring  serranta.  There  are  markets  here 
ilso  for  cattle  on  Wednesdays,  tram  the  beginning  of  April 
to  the  end  of  December.  For  lambs:  Langholm,  July  26th ; 
Lockerbie,  August  16th  and  October  16th,  excepting  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  Monday,  and  in  that  case  on  the  Tuesday 
fbliowing.  For  sheep:  Langholm,  September  18th.  For 
tups,  shee^  lambs  and  wool :  Sanquhar,  July  1 7  th,  if  Friday ; 
if  not,  on  Friday  after.  For  tups:  at  Moflat  in  the  latter 
end  of  June ;  at  Annan  in  May  and  October ;  at  Moflat 
in  March  and  October ;  and  at  Lockerbie  in  April ;  and 
fourteen  days  after  Michaelmaa  are  fkirs  fbr  hiring  ser- 
Tants. 

Formerly  a  rery  singular  custom  was  obserred  at  a  fliir 
]teld  at  the  meeting  of  the  White  and  Black  Esks.  At  that 
fiiir,  it  was  the  custom  ibr  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes 
to  choose  a  companion  according  to  their  liking,  with  whom 
tbev  were  to  live  till  that  time  next  year:  this  was  called 
hand-fasting.  If  they  were  pleased  with  each  other  at  that 
time,  they  continued  together  for  lift ;  if  not,  they  separated, 
and  were  flree  to  make  another  choice  as  at  first. 

Divisifms,  Tourrut  <J«. — There  is  no  division  of  the  oonnty 
fbr  political  purposes,  but  within  its  limits  are  fbur  royal 
burghs,  Dumfries,  Annan,  Locbmaben,  and  Sanquhar.  The 
natural  division  is  into  the  districts  or  dales  of  the  three 
principal  rivers ;  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and  Eskdale. 

Langholm  is  a  well  built  town  delightfully  situated  in 
the  bosom  of  some  picturesque  woodland  and  mountain 
srunery  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk.  It  consists  of  one  princi- 
pal street,  in  wbich  is  a  town-hall  and  jail  in  the  market- 
place ;  and  the  village  of  New  Langholm  on  the  opposite 
tide  of  the  river.  The  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  has 
only  been  a  square  tower.  There  is  an  old  church,  two  dis- 
senting meeting-houses,  an  endowed  school,  and  a  savings'- 
bank.  The  late  Mr.  Telford,  civil  engineer,  left  1000^  to  the 
Langholm  library,  and  as  there  are  two  libraries,  the  legacy 
u  in  dispute  between  them.  There  are  also  two  woollen  manu- 
fee  lories  and  a  small  whiskey  distillery.  Wednesday  is  the 
market  day.  Parish  population  2676.  A  handsome  monu- 
ment has  lately  been  erected  by  subscription  on  Langholm 
Hill  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The 
principal  mansion-houses  in  the  vicinity  are  Langholm- 
lodge,  Broom liolm,  Bumfoot,  and  Westerhall.  Near  the 
olrl  castle  is  aa  place  where  several  reputed  witches  were 
barnt  in  the  \BSt  century,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  acted 
»  midwives,  euid  had  the  power  of  transferring  the  pains  of 
\ab)\iT  from  ttie  mother  to  the  fkther. 

Moffat,  a  celebrated  watering-place,  stands  on  venr  dry 
tnd  gravelly  ground,  which  gently  declines  toward  the 
south,  near  tlfee  river  Annan,  90  miles  north  by  east  of  Dum- 
fries. It  is  protected  on  the  north-east  by  a  noble  screen  of 
lofty  mountains.  Here  are  elenint  baths,  assembly-rooms, 
8  church  and  burgher  meeting-nouse,  a  subscription  and  a 
circulating  library.  Pariah  population  in  1831,  4221.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday.  The  seat  of  Rae-hillB  is 
about  eight  miles  distant  Among  Che  places  in  the  vicinity 
noted  for  line  scenery,  and  much  visited  by  strangers  for 
the  purpose  of  recreation,  are  the  old  caves  at  Newton  ;  Earl 
Randolph's  tower ;  Craigie  wood ;  Bellcraig  rock  and  lin, 
tnd  Gray  Mare's  Tail.  Tne  sulphureous  water  of  Moffat,  ac* 
ciirding'  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Garnet,  contains  4  cubic 
inches  of  nitrogen  gas  in  the  wine  gallon,  5  cubic  inches  of 
<*arb  )nic  acid  gas;  10  cubic  inches  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gaa;  and  36  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  chalybeate 
Water  of  Hartfell,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  same  che- 
mist, contains  5  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas  in  a  wine  gallon ; 
84  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda,  12  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na, and  1 5  grains  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  sulphureous  water 
ii  found  of  great  service  in  scrofiila,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
bilious  complaints ;  the  chalybeate  in  disorders  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  in  those  connected  ii(ith  local  and 
{general  debility. 

Lorbmaben  is  a  very  antient  burgh  and  market  town 
seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Annan.  It  was  several  times 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  English.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
one  broad  street,  and  is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailies, 
a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  ordinary  councillors. 
The  revenues  are  very  small.  The  town-hall,  under  which 
is  the  jail  and  lockup-house,  was  built  in  1745.  A  hand- 
lome  and  substantial  new  church  was  erected  in  1819.  It 
possesses  also  a  burner  chapel,  a  subscription  library,  and 
•a  endowed  school.  Poptdatkm  1000 ;  99  of  whom  are  elee- 


ton  nnder  the  Relbrm  Act  Daring  the  winter  there  is  % 
weekly  market  for  pork,  in  which  business  is  done  to  a  large 
amount  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  has  been  a  place  of  great 
strength,  the  fortification  covering  nearly  ]  6  acres. 

Lockerbie  is  a  market-town  situated  between  the  rivers 
Annan  and  Milk,  12  miles  east  of  Dumfries.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  1414.  There  is  a  good  parish  church,  and 
also  an  antiburgher  meeting-house,  a  library,  and  a  publie 
reading-room.  The  old  tower  was  lately  converted  into  a 
temporary  lockup-house.  Thursday  is  the  market  day.  The 
vrinter  weekly  markets  are  principally  fbr  oork. 

Sanquhar,  a  royal  burgh,  is  seated  on  the  Nith,  27  miles 
south-west  of  Dumfries.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  erected 
in  1820,  and  three  dissenting  placea  of  worship ;  a  prison^ 
savings' -bank,  and  a  subscription  library.  The  castle  is  a 
very  picturesque  ruin.  The  town  is  governed  by  i^provosty 
three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  eleven  ordi- 
nary councillors.  Revenue  about  40/.  yearly.  The  only 
manufitcture,  except  weaving  and  sewing  of  muslin  to  a  eer* 
tain  extent,  is  a  carpet  manufactory  at  Crawick-mill.  Parish 
population  in  1831,  3268.  The  town  about  1400.  The  num* 
W  of  electors  of  the  burgh  was  50.  At  Elioek-bonse,  in 
this  parish,  was  born  the  Admirable  Crichton. 

Ecclefechan  is  a  neat  village  on  the  Glasgow  and  London 
road,  on  which  a  market  is  held  every  month  on  a  Friday, 
and  a  pork  market  weekly.  In  its  vicinity  are  Hoddam- 
castle,  and  the  Tower  of  Repentance. 

Graitney  or  Gretna  Green,  a  neat  small  village  long  oele- 
brated  for  the  clandestine  marriages  of  fugitive  lovers,  ib 
situated  within  a  mile  of  the  English  border ;  on  which  bor* 
der  is  also  Solway-moss,  remarkable  for  a  disastrous  battle  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  for  a  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing eruption  that  took  place  in  1771. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  purposes.  The 
synod  of  Dumfries  extends  over  the  whole  county,  and  also 
over  a  part  of  some  other  counties.  It  comprehends  fifty- 
three  parishes,  forty-two  of  which  are  in  this  county.  The 
next  court  in  authority  is  a  provincial  synod,  which  consists 
of  all  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  and  one  elder 
from  each  parish.  The  synod  of  Dumfries  comprehends  five 
presbyteries,  vis.  Dumfries,  Locbmaben,  Annan,  Penpont, 
and  Langholm.  The  number  of  clergymen  within  its  limits 
is  fifry-four,  and  of  these  forty-three  are  in  this  county. 
Prior  to  the  year  1756,  there  were  three  jurisdictions  in  the 
county,  viz.  the  sherifiship  of  Nithsdale,  the  stewartry  of 
Annandale^  and  the  regality  of  Eskdale.  Since  then  one 
sheriff,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  whole  county,  has 
been  deputed  by  the  crown.  He  appoints  a  deputy,  and 
holds  otnce  during  life  and  good  conduct.  The  sheriff-court 
for  the  county  and  the  commissary  court  are  held  every 
Tuesday  duririg  the  session ;  the  sheriff  small  debt  court 
every  second  Thursday  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  Jus* 
tice  of  peace  small  debt  court  every  second  Monday. 

The  county  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  and  the 
burghs  of  rfumfries,  Annan,  Locbmaben,  and  Sanquhar 
join  with  Kirkcudbright  in  electing  another  representative. 
Three  newspapers  are  published  'weekly  at  Dumfries,  the 
county  town. . 

AnHquities,  Bistory,  S^,  The  remains  of  Draidical 
temples  exist  in  the  parishes  of  Holywood,  Graitney,  Esk- 
dalemuir,  and  Wamphray.  Near  Moffat  are  vestiges  of 
a  British  encampment  and  also  of  a  Druidical  temple. 
A  Roman  way  has  extended  from  Carlisle  by  Graitney 
through  the  procestrium  of  the  station  at  Burnswark. 
This  way  afterwards  divided  into  two  branches;  one  of 
which  took  the  route  of  Nithsdale,  and  the  other  of  An- 
nandale. They  united  again  at  or  near  Crawford  castle. 
Another  Roman  wav  led  from  Carlisle  by  the  station  at 
Netherby  and  Liddel-strength  through  Canobie  into  Teviot- 
dale.  Several  fortifications,  both  of  a  circular  and  square 
ibrm,  and  some  large  Roman  encampments  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  At  Castleo'er 
or  Overby  is  a  very  complete  encampment  of  an  oval  form 
supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  at  Raeburn-foot  is  a 
Roman  camp  which  probably  communicated  with  those  of 
Middlebie  and  Netherby.  There  are  ruins  of  many  old 
towers,  vestiges  of  forts,  and  a  great  number  of  cairns  or 
burians  in  different  places.  The  most  remarkable  towers 
are  at  Achincass,  Lag,  Amisfleld,  Robgill,  and  Lochwood. 
At  Dryfesdale  is  the  most  entire  British  fort,  and  at  Burns- 
wark-hill  near  Ecclefechan  are  very  distinct  remains  of 
Roman  encampments.  There  are  many  moats  or  artificial 
mounts  on  which  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  met  tu 
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sent  dav  it  is  become  of  great  mflif  arr  iro]K)f  tanee.  from  the 
strength  which  has  been  piven  to  its  fortificitions.  Diina* 
burg  contains  a  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
and  a  synagogue,  a  suppre-setl  Jesuits'  college,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4'2U0.  It  has  three  fairs  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade. 
DUNBAR.    [HADDmoTON.] 

DUNBAR,  WILLIAM,  is  supposed  to  baTe  been  a 
Rrandson  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar,  of  Bell,  in  the  shire  of 
Haddington.  This  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  was  a  younger  son 
of  George,  tenth  earl  of  March.  He  was  thus  also  a 
younger  brother  of  George,  eleventh  earl,  who  was  attainted 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  had  his  possessions  forfeited 
by  King  James  1.  in  the  parliament  held  at  Perth  on  the 
loth  of  January,  1434*5 ;  and  it  appears  that  Dunbar,  being 
involred  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  house,  lived  in  a  state 
of  great  dependence  without  any  patrimonial  inheritance. 

The  patii  of  ambition  in  those  doys,  and  the  road  to 
wealth  and  honours,  was  the  church,  to  which  Dunbar  was 
destined  from  his  earliest  years.  In  1476  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  passed  baclielor  of 
arts,  in  St.  Salvator's  college  there,  in  1477;  ana  in  1479 
master  of  arts. 

He  afterwards  entered  the  monastic  order  of  St.  Francis ; 
and  in  tlie  habit  of  a  friar  travelled  not  only  throughout 
the  south  uf  Scotland,  but  also  into  England  and  on  the 
continent.  From  his  writings  we  learn  that  he  was  fre* 
quenUy  employed  abroad  in  the  king*s  service,  but  in 
uhat  caoacity  does  not  precisely  appear.  It  was  in  all 
likelihotKi  as  a  clerk  in  some  oi  the  numerous  mii-sions 
dchpatched  by  King  James  IV.  to  foreign  courts.  Of  his 
own  fidelity  to  his  royal  master  on  these  occasions  he  cnter- 
tfiined  a  tolerably  hii<h  opinion;  and  few  opportunities  es« 
caped  of  his  reminding  the  king  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  services,  with  not  merely  distant  hints,  but  direct 
iutimations  of  the  propriety  of  a  recompense.  It  was  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  this,  but  partly  also,  and  perhaps 
mainly,  to  remunerate  his  higher  labours  of  the  intellect 
and  f'dncy,  to  reward  his  hterary  merit,  and  to  attach  him 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  that,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1500,  he  had  a  grant  from  his  majesty  of  an  annual  pro- 
vision of  lo/.  during  his  life,  or  until  ho  should  be  pro- 
moted to  a  benefice  of  the  value  of  40/.  or  more  yearly. 

In  the  year  1601  be  was  again  in  England,  probaoly  in 
the  train  of  the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  thitner  to  con- 
clude the  negotiations  for  the  king's  marriage.  The  prepa- 
rations for  this  marriage  began  on  the  4th  of  May,  1503  ; 
and  upon  the  9th  of  that  month  Dunbar  composed  bis  poem 
of  *  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose/  a  rich  and  elegant  allegory 
in  celebration  of  the  union.  On  the  7th  of  March  following 
he  said  mass  for  the  first  time  in  the  royal  presence,  and 
received  a  liberal  gift  as  the  king's  offering  on  the  occasion. 
In  the  year  1605  he  also  received  a  sum  firom  the  king  in 
addition  to  his  stated  pension ;  and  both  that  year  and  the 
next  a  sum  equal  each  time  to  his  half-yearly  allowance 
m  lieu  of  his  *  yule-gown.'  In  1507  his  pension  was 
doubled;  and  besides  occasional  marks  of  the  royal  bountv, 
he  had  a  letter  under  the  privy  seal  in  August,  1610,  in- 
creasing the  sura  to  fourscore  pounds  a  year,  and  until 
he  should  be  promoted  to  a  benefice  of  100/.  or  upwards. 
This  allowance  he  continued  to  receive,  with  other  gifts. 
till  the  time  of  the  king's  death  at  Flodden  in  September, 
1513,  afier  which  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  Dunbar's 
name  in  the  treasurer's  account,  or  other  like  records.  He 
is  suoposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1520. 

Whether  he  at  hist  obtained  the  'preat  object  of  his  de- 
sires does  not  appear.  His  remaining  works  do  not  show 
that*  he  ever  did.  On  the  contrarj*,  they  c.mtain  mony 
supplications  for  a  benefice,  and  many  lamentations  for  the 
want  of  one;  and  the  \-arious  forms  and  character  of  these 
pieces  display  not  a  little  of  that  fertility  of  invention  by 
which  Dunbar  is  distinj^uished.  He  seizes  every  occasion 
and  seems  to  exhaust  every  expedient  to  rouse  the  king  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  long-cherished  wish  of  his  heart.  A 
singular  one  is  the  poetic  il  add'e^^s  to  the  king  by  Dunbar 
in  the  i)erson  of*  an  ould  cfrej  horse' worn  out  in  the  royal 
service,  and  to  the  petition  is  appended  the  king's  reply, 
written,  as  it  soenis,  by  Dunbar  himself,  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  that  the  kinjf  would  adopt  it  as  his  own.  In  modern 
orthography  the  reply  runs  thus:— 

•  AfliT  our  wntiDffi.  trptsuiYr. 
T.tWc  in  tills  ifrey  horwr,  old  I>QBfa«r, 
Which  is  my  4mdU  with  wrwiot  inM 
To  lywt  eh«of«d  U  hi*  htt». 


I 


l^ivr  Vonte  Kim  now  iifatnit  thte  yahi 

Ari't  l.i'tk  )  i  u  liKi'  •  L>i<>ti<ip*<i  nulc; 
F.  r«'i'i  ni\  li.i   'I  T  hriM'tnlott 
Tf>  )■•>%  \t'.jai«'*<-r  hti  iiHppiuKtoMt.* 


Dunbar's  writini^s  now  extant  are  not  numarotit,  but 
they  exhibit  an  am:izing  versatility  of  gentua,  fioui  cn^<* 
to  trnyf  from  witty  to  severe.     At  one  time  we  find  biui  tr'#* 
!-ober  moralist  supporting  the  weak,  instructing  the  ikj,**- 
rant,  warning  the  rash  Tat  another,  indulging  in  all  tr  • 
iminodesty  of  lioentiousnest.     Bat  it  is  in  (Mtcription  tlm* 
he  shows  his  various  powers  most  conspieuously.    Thu«.  m 
his  *  Golden  Tero^t*,'  as  in  *  The  Thistle  and  the  Ro»4>;  ^  «• 
have  imagery  brilliant  and  daizliti?.    In  the  '  Dance  tif  t  b  r 
Deadly  Sins  in  Hell,*  the  same  creative  hand  appears.  *  Ti  r 
Feiffned  Friar  of  Tunsland'  and  *The  Justs  between  itiv 
Taylor  and  the  Souter  display  the  same  power  of  vi\:'i.t 
portraying  character,  mingled  with  bitter  lareaam    aii'i 
biting  satire.    And  in  the  doggerel  lines  *  On  James  Dmu' 
we  see  the  burly  wardrobe-keeper  pass  before  iis»  and  feci 

•  Hit  gukg  fftra  All  til*  ehalner  lehoff.' 

The  existence  of  Dunbar's  works  is  a  signal  proof  of  f  h<» 
immortality  of  real  merit  We  know  not  at  what  prer iv? 
time  he  was  bom,  nor  when  he  died ;  his  very  name,  if  h.'j 
been  remarked,  is,  with  one  solitary  exception,  not  to  »* 
met  with  in  the  whole  compass  of  onr  literatnre  for  2-  <• 
years,  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  that 
his  poems  have  been  collected  and  published ;  and  yH  ht 
now  once  more  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  yery  greate»t  <>f 
Scotland's  poets. 

DUNBLANE.    [Pbrthshire.] 

DUNCAN,  ADAM,  was  born  July  1,  1731,  at  Dundee, 
of  which  his  father  was  provost  in  1745.    By  the  mother'* 
side  he  was  descended,  through  the  Haldanes  of  Glem«'ii:i«*« 
from  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Mcnteith.    He  entered  tlr 
na\'y  in  1746,  was  made  post-captain  in  1761,  and  diMn- 
guished  himself  in  several  actions,  especially  at  that  ot 
Cape  St.  Vincent.    In  1787  he  became  a  rear-admiral,  ar  i 
seven  years  afterwards  was  appointed  to  command  in  n-  • 
North  Seas.    In  this  service  he  watched  the  mouth  of  n^- 
Texel,  where  a  large  Dutch  fleet  lay  at  the  time  of  &*- 
mutiny  at  the  Nore.     By  skilful  manceuvring.  althoic^-.i 
deserted  by  every  ship  except  one  (Adamant,  50),  be  de- 
tained them  until  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  rt*»rf, 
and,  on  their  leaving  port,  cut  off  their  retreat  and  br«n  j':t 
them  to  action  at  Camperdown,  where  he  captured  nine  -i  I 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates.      For  this  service  Adm  n- 
Duncan  was  created  a  viscount  and  received  the  thanks   f 
parliament.    He  died  suddenly,  Anajust  4th,  1804.     B)  h»^ 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Presi(h»nt  Dundas,  he  leti  tw  , 
sons  and  several  daughters.     His  eldest  son  was  cpat»-l 
earl  of  Camperdown,  at  the   coronation  of  Willinni  I\. 
His  youngest.  Sir  Henry  Duncan,  was  principal  8torektc[tr 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  died  in  18.13. 

DUNDALK.    [Ldtth] 

DUNDEE,  a  large  sriport  town  and  parish  of  Sn>!l:ir-: 
on  the  north  shore  of  tiie  Frith  of  Tay,  in  the  shire  ' 
Forfar.  The  pari-h  exten  U  6  miles  along  the  shf>n\  ■»•  - 
is  from  1  to  4  miles  in  bn  arlrh.  The  town  is  in  56**  -jr'  N 
lat.  and  3°  3'  W.  lon^'..  4*  miles  north-north-we^t  fr  •  i 
Edinburgh.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  accli\ity  rising  fr«»m  t: . 
water-e(li;e  towards  a  hij:h  hill  at  the  back,  called  the  l^^ 

The  antient  Gaelic  nuinc,  still  used  by  the  Highlai.«if  *. 
is  Ail  tec  (beautiful).  In  the  Latin  annals  of  Hrr*  < 
Boethius  it  is  Alectum.  Buchanan  names  it  Taodunum  "i 
of  the  Tay),  and  in  several  antient  records  it  is  var*^i^* 
called  Do'nd*'-,  Dondie,  and  Donum  Dei.  The  plan*,  f ,  » 
a  fishing  village,  became  a  fortress  with  walls,  G:at<*H.  j.i 
castle,  and  was  the  residence  of  several  kings  of  Srothn  - 
In  various  civil  wars  it  suffered  severely,  and  was  rei  eut^.  ^ 
plundered  and  bxirned :  however,  it  always  specnlilv  * 
covered  fmra  these  di>asters.  and  has  long  been  note<l  :i  ^ 
place  of  commercial  opulence  and  prosperity.  When. 
1645,  it  was  sacked  and  burned,  it  was  one  of  the  rul*,, 
towns  in  Scotland;  and  when,  after  a  siege  of  >ix  u*fi\ 
it  was  taken  by  Cromwell's  officer.  General  Monk,  mx 
vessels  in  the  harbour  wei*e  laden  with  the  bpoil,  nnd  e:i 
soldier's  share  was  6l>/.  The  commerce  of  Dun<K*<»  |>., 
been  remarkable  for  its  successive  adoption  of  ihiiv-*^.^! 
speculations.  About  forty  years  a!»o  leather  wa«  a  Imu* 
cipal  article,  and  7000/.  worth  of  shoes  were  annually  ov 
ported.  This  trade  is  now  extinct.  At  one  time  A«.v. 
companies  successfully  prosecuted  the  cotton  maniitucti 
which  was  succeeded  by  woollens;  but  the  peruiuuv** 
prosperous  commerce  and  trade  of  this  town  have    ^ 
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Biodueed  by  tbe  importation  and  manulketuva  of  RuMian 
hemp  and  flax.  Of  late  years  the  business  in  this  branch 
of  trade  has  greatly  increcoed.  The  fabrics  are  chiefly  of 
a  coarse  description,  as  sacking,  sail-cloth,  &c.,  of  which 
iar^e  quantities  are  made  ftir  exportation ;  but  finer  and 
bleached  linens  are  also  extensively  manufliottuped.  Thirty 
large  spinning-mills  are  driven  by  steam,  and  employ  a 
great  number  of  persons,  principally  children.  There  is  an 
iron-foundiy,  machine-febCories,  several  sugar-refineries, 
candle  manufactories,  and  much  rope-making  and  ship- 
building. In  1630,  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which 
ealered  the  harbour  amounted  to  182,512 ;  and  the  exports 
of  hnen  and  hempen  goods  were  to  the  amount  of  464,752 
ton^.  In  1B32  the  tonnage  of  votaete  belonging  to  the  port 
was  32,868.  and  the  number  of  seamen  employed,  3600. 
Nine  vess^  are  employed  in  the  whale-fishery  of  Green- 
land. 

Dundee  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch  and  indeed  of  the 
British  linen  manuikcture.   The  business  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  oentoiy.    In  1746  the  importation  of 
flax  was  only  74  tons.    From  that  period  to  the  present  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  has  annually  increased  in  a 
most  astonishing  ratio.  The  increase  is  mainly  attributed  to 
the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery,  by  which  the  whole 
price  of  the  thread  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  the  mere 
cost  of  spinning  by  the  old  hand-whe^ 

In  1831  the  number  of  spinnine-miUs  worked  by  steam 
in  tho  town  was  31,  exclusive  of  many  in  the  suburbs. 
The  present  number  exceeds  60.  In  the  last  census  of  the 
county  of  For&r,  the  number  of  males  of  the  age  of  20 
and  upwards  engaged  in  the  linen  manuihcture  in  Dundee 
is  stated  to  have  been  3300.  In  1836  there  were  26,159 
tons  of  hemp  and  flax  imported,  and  the  number  of  pieces 
of  sheetings,  bagging,  sailcloth,  sacking,  and  dowlas  ex- 
ported was  618,707,  containing  about  70,000,000  yards,  and 
worth  about  1,600,000/^  being  considerably  greater  than  the 
eotire  exporta  firom  Ireland.  To  show  the  amazing  pro- 
gress of  the  trade  of  Dundee,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
i«rsons  now  living  once  farmed  the  harbour  dues  at  400/. 
ayear,  which  now  bring  about  10,600/.  (MacColloch's 
St(Uisiic$  (^  tPie  British  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.)  The  Frith, 
opposite  the  t  own,  ia  two  miles  in  width,  and  is  crossed 
e^ery  half  howir  by  an  enormous  double  steam-boat  of  a 
pecuhar  and  very  commodious  construction.  The  danger- 
uus  and  numerous  sand-banks  in  the  sMtuary  are  avoided 
by  eicellent  charts  of  the  soundings,  two  lighthouses,  and 
k!VBral  beacons.  The  present  docks  and  quays  have  cost 
«au.uuO/.,  and  farther  improvements  are  suggested.  Besides 
a  number  of  smacks,  steamers  sail  regularly  to  London,  two 
of  which  hava  engines  each  of  126  horse  power. 

A  railway  communicates  with  Newtyle,  in  Strathmore, 
tad  passes  through  the  Law  by  a  tunnel.  «. 

The  town  consists  of  a  spacious  market-plaoe  and  sir 

Ehnoipal  atreeta  diverging  from  it.  In  the  older  parts  the 
ou^e«  are  closely  packed  together,  but  many,  especially  in 
the  western  extremity,  are  large  airy  mansions  with  oma- 
mentai  gardens.  Numerous  improvements  are  going  on  in 
the  appearance  and  conveniences  of  this  highly  prosperous 
place.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  is.w^ll  paved,  is  abundantly 
iuppUed  with  spring-water,  and  has  several  well  aUended 
markets.  The  finest  public  buildings  are  the  Exchange, 
th«}  Trades'  Hall,  and  the  Town  House.  ^ 

Btisides  a  good  parochial  school,  there  is  a  public  aca- 
iomy  conducted  by  superior  masters,  a  royal   infirmary, 
dispensary,   lunatic  asyhim,   and   several   incorporated 
)^  ,^evolent  institutions.    The  lofty  square  Gothic  tower  of 
^^.a  spacious  old  church  is  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  great 
'!  '^ance.     Thore  are  three  other  churches,  or  chapels  of 
I'll'^fs,  a  Gaelic  church,  and  geveral  dissenting  chapels. 
,-^  Vitndee  has  produced  many  eminent  ministers.    At  the 
'^ '  Jbrmation  it  was  distinguUhed    for  its  Protestant  en- 
^  Jteiasm ;  though  before  that  event,  when  the  population 
''  |i  comparatively  very  small,  jthere  Mere  ten  Catholic 
•''Irches,  fmir  monasteries  of  friars,  gray,  black,  and  red, 
\ '"  U  a  nunnery.    Among  the  distinguished  persons  bom 
c'-^l  educated   here    may  be    named,   Hector   Bocthius, 
her    of    Saltoun,    Dempster,  Admiral  Duncan,   Sir 
am  Wallace,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  poet  Ferguson, 
ndee  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  I.,  in  1165. 
lums  one  member  to  parliament.     Population  in  1631, 
(^  "^"Mbo ;  at  present  it  is  probably  60,000. 
•^'IVUNFSRMLINE  (pronounced  Dumferline,  and  signiiy- 
^^"ft  to  of  4h«  4IooIm4  livor^  atownioid  faiishoffieel- 
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land,  in  the  shire  of  Fife,  16  miles  north-west  of  Edin- 
burgh,' and  3^  mQes  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  3 
miles  firom  the  sea,  and  270  fiset  above  its  level,  command- 
ing magnificent  and  extensive  views  of  the  windings  of  the 
Forth  and  of  the  principal  hills  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  King  Malcolm  Canmore 
fi>unded  here  a  very  spacious  and  superb  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, of  idiieh  the  extant  ruins,  with  those  of  his  palace 
and  castle,  are  objects  of  much  interest  to  the  antiquarian. 
After  the  celebrated  lona,  or  loolmkill,  the  abbey  church 
of  Dunfermline  was  the  common  cemetery  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  In  1818  the  skeleton  of  King  Robert  Bruce, 
measuring  above  six  feet  in  length,  was  disinterred,  and  a 
east  was  taken  of  the  cranium.  This  Abbey  was  the  most 
eminent  in  Scotland,  and  was  very  richly  endowed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  privileges.  The  Fratery  with  its  fine 
!  Gothic  window  still  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  original 
buildings.  (Grose's  *  Antiquities  of  Scotland,'  fel.,  vol.  ii.) 
The  Guildhall  is  a  fine  building  with  a  lofty  spire. 

The  town  was  made  a  roytd 'burgh  by  James  VI.  An 
extensive  business  is  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of 
diaper  and  fine  table-linen;  the  value  of  the  quantity 
annually  manufactured  is  about  200,000/.  The  parish  con- 
tains a  large  coal-field  and  collieries,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  and  in  the  town  are  i>evend  breweries,  an 
iron-foundry,  and  candle  and  tobacco  manufactories. 

Dunfermline  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  linen  fabrics,  as  shirting,  damasks,  and 
table-linen.  The  thread  is  spun  by  macninery.  Of  late 
years  the  beauty  of  the  patterns  and  the  fineness  of  the 
goods  have  been  much  improved,  and  the  manufacture  has 
greatly  increased.  In  the  census  of  1831  it  is  stated  that 
^700  males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  were  then  em 
ployed  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  this  town. 

The  situation  is  picturesque,  and  the  houses  are  inter- 
mingled with  luxuriant  trees,  over  which  the  spire  of  the 
Abbey  church  rises  to  the  height  of  153  feet,  liie  western 
suburb  ifrComposed  of  superior  houses.  An  enormous  meet- 
ing-house, built  for  the  celebrated  minister,  Ralph  Erskine, 
is  a  conspicuous  object  in  approaching  the  town.  There  are 
several  beneficent  institutions  and  schools,  and  two  public 
subscription  libraries.  Hie  streets  are  paved  and  li^^hted 
With  gas.     Population  in  1831,  27,692. 

DUNG.    [Manure.] 

DUNGANNON.    rtTYROffE.] 

DU  NG  A  R  VAN.    [Waterford.] 

DUNKKLD.    [Perthshire.] 

DUNKERQUE,  or  as  it  is  not  un frequently  written  by 
the  English,  DUNKIRK,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  af- 
rondissement  in  the  department  of  Nord.  It  is  on  the  bca, 
about  150  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  of  Paris,  or  165 
miles  by  the  road  through  Clermont,  Amiens,  Doulens,  St. 
Pol,  Aire,  Haasebronck,  Cassel,  and  Bergues:  in  51^  3'  N. 
lat.  and  2**  22'  E.  long. 

This  place  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  chapel  founded  by 
St.  Eloi,  which,  from  its  situation  among  the  sandy  downs 
of  the  coast,  took  the  name  of  Dun-kirk,  t.^.the  church  of 
the  downs.  In  the  10th  century,  by  the  fevour  of  Baudouiti 
or  Baldwin  III.,  called  Le  Jeune,  Count  of  Flanders,  it  was 
raised  from  a  mere  village  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  In  the 
records  of  the  12th  century  it  is  mentioned  by  the  names 
Dunkerca,  Dunekerca,  and  Dunikerca.  In  the  14th  century 
a  castle  was  built  here  by  Robert  count  of  Flanders,  but  ft 
was  demolished  in  a  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  or  perhaps  by 
their  supporters  the  English,  who  burnt  the  town  in  1388. 
Another  castle,  built  in  1538,  to  defend  the  port,  by 
Charles  V.,  to  whom  it  had  come  ^ith  the  rest  of  Flandeis 
by  inheritance,  has  also  been  demolished.  In  1 558  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  were 
driven  ftom  it  by  the  French  under  the  Marshal  deThcrmes : 
but  in  the  following  year  it  was  given  up  to  the  Spaniards 
by  the  treaty  of  Lo  Chateau-Cambresis.  In  1646  it  was 
taken  after  a  short  siege  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of 
Enghien  (better  known  by  his  subsequent  designation  of 
the  Great  Cond6),  in  spite  of  tho  vigorous  defence  of  the  ^Jar- 
quis  de  Leedc,  the  Spanish  governor;  but  it  fell  again 
shortly  after  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  In  16j8 
Turenne,  having  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  the 
Downs  (bataille  des  Dunes),  took  Dunkcrque,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  treaty  previously  concluded  with  Cromwell,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English :  four  years  afterwards 
(in  1662)  Charles  II.  restored  it  to  France  on  condition  of 
foet  iving  Ibr  it  a  considerable  sum  of  money.    Louis  XlV-» 
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then  king  of  Fnoice,  made  extraordinary  exertiona  to  fortiiy 
it,  and  to  repair  the  harbour ;  in  1671  thirty  thouaand 
men  were  employed  on  the  works,  and  its  strength  enabled 
the  town  to  repel  an  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  bom- 
bard it  1695.  By  Yirtue  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the 
fortifications  were  rased  and  the  port  filled  up.  The  mari- 
time activity  of  the  people  of  Dunkerque,  and  the  num- 
ber of  privateers  and  ships  of  war  which  they  aent  out  were 
probably  the  inducement  to  the  English  and  Dutch  \o  re- 
quire these  hard  conditions.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  the  port  and  fortifications,  which  had  been  partially  re- 
stored in  the  previous  war,  were  again  demolished;  but  by 
the  peace  of  1783  they  were  allowed  to  be  restored.  In 
1 793  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  allies  under  the  Duke  of 
York ;  but  the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  under  Ge- 
neral Houchard  at  Hondscotte  obliged  the  duke  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire,  with  the  loss  of  52  pieces  of  cannon  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Dunkeroue  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  range  of  downs: 
on  the  lana  side  the  town  is  surrounded  by  canals.  The  canal 
of  Bourbourg  runs  westward  to  the  river  Aa :  the  canal  of 
Furnes  runs  eastward  to  Fumes,  and  so  to  Nieuport  and  Bru- 

fes,  uniting  with  several  of  the  canals  which  intersectBelgium. 
'he  town  of  Dunkerque  is  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad,  and  the  houses  well  built  of 
brick,  and  whitened  or  coloured.  The  place  du  Champ  de 
Mars  is  a  large  and  fine  square :  the  place  Dauphine  is  an 
oblong  square  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  a  bust 
of  Jean  Bart  [Bart.]  The  fortifications  consist  of  the  ram- 
parts, surrounaed  b^r  ditches,  of  Fort  Louis,  and  the  Citadel. 
The  principal  building  is  the  church  of  St  Eloi,  which 
has  been  ornamented  by  a  fine  portico  of  ten  Corinthian 
columns.  The  great  tower  whion  belonged  to  the  church 
has  been  separated  from  it  by  continuing  the  line  of  the 
Rue  de  VEglise  through  the  church,  which  is  consequently 
much  smaUer  than  it  once  was :  the  new  front  is  formed  by 
the  portico  just  mentioned.  The  hfitel  de  ville  (town-hall) 
is  an  insignificant  building.  There  is  a  range  of  barracks 
and  naval  storehouses. 

•  The  population  of  Dunkerque  in  1832  was  24,937.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  starch, 
beet-root  sug^,  cordage,  and  leather:  there  are  metal 
foundries,  gin  distilleries,  and  salt-works.  Snuff  was  for- 
merly manuikcturod  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  two  fiiirs 
in  the  year  for  linens,  woollen  cloth,  jewellcarv,  hardware, 
and  pottery.  The  trade  bv  sea  is  very  consioerable,  espe- 
cially since  it  was  declared  in  1816  a  free  port  The  har- 
bour is  large  and  convenient ;  but  there  is  a  dangerous  bar 
at  its  mouth.  The  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  cod  fishery, 
and  the  herring  fishery,  are  prosecuted  with  considerable 
spirit ;  and  the  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Bordeaux 
wines  and  brandies. 

Dunkerque  has  a  tribunal  de  premiere  instance^  or  sub- 
ordinate law  court,  and  a  tribunal  de  commerce  for  the  de- 
cision of  commercial  disputes.  There  are  a  high  school, 
schools  of  navigation,  drawing,  and  architecture,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  learned  society  under  the  designation 
of  *  conseil  polytechnique,*  and  a  public  library  of  4000  vo- 
lumes. There  are  also  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a  foundling 
hospital,  and  two  prisons,  one  of  them  military. 

The  language  oommonly  spoken  by  the  poorer  inhabitants 
is  Flemish,  but  most  oi  tnem  are  also  acquainted  with 
French,  which  is  the  ordinary  language  of  the  place. 

The  arrondissement  of  Dunkerque  is  divided  into  seven 
cantons,  and  comprehends  sixty  communes.  It  had  in 
1832  a  vonulation  of  95,571. 

DUNMOW  BACON.  A  custom  prevailed  at  Dunmow, 
in  Essex,  and  was  observed  there  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  ccnturv,  of  giving  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married 
man  or  woman  who  would  swear  that  neither  of  them,  in  a 
year  and  a  day,  either  sleeping  or  wiping,  repented  of  their 
marriage.  Brand,  in  his  *  Popular  Antiouities,*  vol.  iL 
pp.  98,  99,  has  given  the  rhjrming  oath  whicn  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  upon  the  occasion.  The  parties  were  to  tak^ 
it  before  the  prior  and  convent  of  Dunmow  and  the  whole 
town,  kneeling  in  the  churchyard  upon  two  hard  pointed 
atones.  They  wore  afterwards  carriea  in  procession  tmough 
the  town  upon  men's  shoulders,  with  the  bacon  borne  before 
thvm.  The  register  of  Dunmow  priory  attributes  the  insti- 
tution of  this  ceremony  to  Robert  FiUwalter,  a  descendant 
from  Juga,  the  foundress  of  the  priory,  some  time  in  the 
icigu  uf  Henry  IIL,  and  preserves  memoranda  of  three 
claims  made  for  the  baoon  prior  to  the  diaaoltttion  of  i«li* 


gious  bouses;  namely,  in  tUe  7th  Edw.  IV.,  in  the  2.  \ 
Hen.  VI.,  and  in  1510,  2nd  Hen.  VIII.  This  ceremntn  * 
alluded  to  in  the  *  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,'  and  ul^.  ..t 
Chaucer  in  the  *  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue'  (See  Brand.  Ji 
supr.;  Morant's  Hist,  oj  Essex,  vol.  ii.  p.  429;  B.ot.:!» 
Jocular  Tenures,  8vo.,  York,  1784,  p.  276;  Dugdale\  V 
fiottftcofi,  last  edit,  vol.  vi.  p,  149.)  The  Dunmow  Bj'  ; 
was  (daimed  in  1701,  and  again  in  1761,  when  a  latge  {>r  ri 
was  engraved  of  the  ceremonial  which  took  place  oo  iiu 
occasion. 

DUNN,  SAMUEU  was  a  native  of  Crediton,  Drx>r.. 
shire,  where  he  kept  a  mathematical  school  for  ^e^".! 
years;  but  he  afterwards  removed  to  Chelsea,  and  oixuy  -l 
himself  in  the  same  manner.  He  was  well  skilled  ui  i  -  ,- 
tiral  astronomy,  and  was  a  good  practical  observer,  «':  : 
led  to  his  being  appointed  mathematical  examiner  of  ;  '. 
candidates  for  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  and  ingenious  pa-  -i 
in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  as  well  as  of  some  <- 
rate  works  on  the  practical  branches  of  science.    He  ;.•  > 
published  a  folio  Atlas,  which  has  been  held  in  some  c<i. 
mation. 

Mr.  Dunn  bequeathed  an  estate  of  about  30/.  a  >cir  r . 
found  a  mathematical  school  in  his  native  town,  the  i..*: 
master  to  which  was  appointed  in  1793. 

DUNNING,  JOHN,  Lord  Ahsburton,  the  son  of  v. 
attorney  at  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  was  bom  IshO'* 
tober,  1731.    He  was  removed  from  the  free-school  at  \  t  - 
burton,  and  articled  to  his  father  as  a  clerk  in  the  thir\c«  .'. 
year  of  his  age.    Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  the  then  nia.M'  i  -  i 
the  rolls,  who  employed  old  Mr.  Dunning  as  his  at: or*  •; 
having  observed  the  young  man's  capabihttos  for  arw 
business,  induced  him  to  study  for  the  bar.    He  entertd 
the  Middle  Temple,  May  8th,  1752,  and  was  called  to  v 
bar,  according  to  the  Temple  books,  July  2,  I75ri. 

Dunning  travelled  the  western  circuit  for  some  t^.  . 
without  any  success;  but  in  1761,  through  the  good  ot:.»- 
of  Mr.  Hussey.a  king's  counsel,  being  appointed  to  dnv  ^.y 
the  reply  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Dutcii  tdvu..- 
rial,  he  acquired  some  connexions,  which  were  contKiiTi  .t 
increased  by  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Combe  \.  VuX 
(Trin.  Term,  1 763),  which  he  was  called  upon  to  nuk>-  ■  • 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  leader.  In  the  roi  r*  •  t 
the  same  year  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  z.^i  >■< 
warrants  arose,  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  |v  " 
lisbers  of  the  North  Briton.  Dunning  through(m;  :.. 
whole  litigation  was  employed  as  the  advocate  of  b»  t-^**  -i 
Wilkes ;  and  the  argument  on  the  Bill  of  Exceptions  <Jtnf . 
1 765)  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  establisliin^  h^i  re- 
putation. After  this  his  ousiness  rapidly  incnv^ed:  I.- 
was  shortly  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  in  Dtnxtiit'  * 
17G7,  appointed  solicitor-general. 

In  the  following  year  he  entered  parliament  as  one  of  •  > 
nominees  of  Lord  Shelbume  for  the  borough  of  Calne     \ 
Whig  in  his  politics,  and  an  accomplished  constituiK)-  * 
lawyer.  Dunning  throughout  his  parliamentary  career   * 
llinchingly  opposed  the  Tories.     He  laboured  stri'^  ■• 
to  reduce  the  pension  list,  but  unfortunately  for  hi- 
fame,  himself  became  a  pensioner  to  the  amount  nf  ^v 
a  year,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  he  was  raised  i* '  ' 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ashburton,  of  Af»hb:.: 
m  the  county  of  Devon.     Possessing  the  most  lurr.t*' 
practice  of  the  day,  which  had  already  enabled  him  to  r  r 
chase  considerable  landed  property,  and  to  save  a  cam  i"  ' 
short  of  1 80,000/.,  and  having  besides  within  a  week  tt  - 
this  promotion  possessed  himself  of  a  lucrative  sif.o    •• 
the  cnanccllorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Dunninr 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  poverty  for  this  poluicbl  r 
fligacy.  This  venality  and  want  of  principle,  which  ^-o  ^  t  : 
unfortunately  obscure  the  lair  fame  of  individuals  are  - 
wholly  without  profit  to  the  public ;  they  afford  an  e^^n 
which  acts  as  a  warning  to  them  against  placing  v^ . 
confidence  in  the  unbounded  professions  of  ambiiiou-t :-  ■ 
unprincipled  men;  for  fiowever  popular,  however  d« 

Suished  may  be  the  name  of  such  a  man  in  b>» 
ay,  a  few  abort  years  are  sure  to  consign  him  to  '•• 
merited  neglect,  if  not  contempt.    Such*  as  a  pohtic.*- 
has  been  Uie  lot  of  Dunning.      As  a  lawyer  noD« 
his  contemporaries  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation,  or  vc 
lucrative  practice:  his  wit  appears  to  have  been  of  t 
brilliant  nature  which  defies  description.    In  person  P- 
ning  was  small,  and  singularly  weak  and  awkward .  ■' 
action  in  speaking  clumsy  and  unooutl^  but  the  awkwir.- 
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1^  Aesi  of  hii  Mtioulation  was  soon  lost  si|{ht  of  in  the  interest 
arous«)d  by  liis  eloquence.  Notwithstanding  his  disadvan- 
tages, he  was  himself  extremely  vain  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  wished  to  encourage  the  belief  that  his  fhce 
and  figure  had  irresistible  charms  m  the  eyes  of  the  ftiir 


sex. 


Dunning  married  in  1780  Miss  Elizabeth  Baring,  the 
daughter  of  a  retail  tradesman  at  Exeter,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.  The  death  of  the  eldest  in  April,  1783,  is  sup- 
nosed  to  have  given  so  great  a  shock  to  the  already  enervated 
frame  of  Lord  Ashburtoii  as  to  have  hastened  his  death, 
vhich  took  place  at  Exmouth  in  the  August  following. 
When  on  his  journey  to  Exmouth  he  is  said  to  have  met 
Wallace,  the  attorney-general,  at  Bagshot,  who  was  proceed- 
ing to  London  for  medical  advice,  wnere  he  died  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  November.  These  equally  celebrated  lawyers,  who 
bad  Seen  competitors  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  opponents 
in  parliament,  having  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have  a 
Usi  interview,  passed  some  time  in  conversation,  resting  on 
two  soias,  and  parted  to  meet  no  more. 

The  title  of  Baron  Ashburton  having  become  extinct, 
vas  revived  in  the  year  1834,  in  the  person  of  the  present* 
lord  (formerly  Mr.  Baring),  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Miss 
Elizabeth  Baring  mentioned  above. 

There  are  notices  of  Dunning  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Law 
Ma^, ;  and  in  Roscoe's  Lives  qf  Eminent  Lawyers,  ftom 
«bjoh  this  account  is  taken. 

DUNOIS,  a  district  of  Orltonois,  in  the  old  terntonal 
division  of  France.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perche 
and  Chartrain,  on  the  east  by  Orl^anois  Proper,  on  the 
south  by  Blaisois,  and  on  the  west  by  Venddmois.  Its 
capital  was  Ch^teaudun,  which  had  in  1832  a  population  of 
646).  It  is  now  comprehended  in  the  departments  of  Eure 
et  Loir,  Loir  et  Cher,  and  Loiret  In  the  middle  ages  this 
district  was  a  county  united  with  that  of  Bloia,  without 
giving  to  its  owner  any  separate  title ;  but  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century  Hugues,  count  of 
Blois,  added  to  his  title  that  of  count  of  Dunois.  Cruy, 
coivnt  of  Blots  and  Dunois,  sold  his  counties  to  Louis,  duke 
of  Orldans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  France),  whose  son 
Charles  bestowed  the  county  of  Dunois  upon  his  natural 
brother  Jean,  who  took  so  eminent  a  part  m  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  France,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  through  whom  alone  any  historical 
interest  attaches  to  tl^e  district. 

DUNS  scorns,  JOHN,  was  bom  most  probably 
ibout  the  year  1 265.  The  English,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
Irish,  have  all  claimed  him  as  a  countryman.  According 
to  one  of  the  Irish  accounts,  he  was  born  at  Thathmon  or 
Tftghmon  in  Wexford;  according  to  another,  in  the  town 
of  Down  or  Downpatrick.  The  Scotch  say  he  was  a  native 
of  Dunse  in  Berwickshire,  and  in  that  village  tbey  stiU 
pretend  to  show  the  house  where  he  was  bom.  The  Eng- 
mh  ittor}'  is,  tliat  he  was  bom  at  a  hamlet  called  Dunston 
or  Dunstance,  in  the  parish  of  Emilden  or  Embleton,  nbt 
fjur  from  Alnwick  in  Northumberland.  Camden  (Britannia, 
hm,  Gibson's  translation,  2nd  edit.)  affirms  this  on  the 
au!hority  of  an  inscription  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  copy 
of  ihe  works  of  Duns  in  the  library  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ibrd.  But  Lord  Hailes  remarks  (Annals  of  Scotland,  ii. 
in,  edit,  of  1819),  'This  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to 
confute  the  received  opinion ;  for,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  it 
only  implies,  that  an  unknown  and  illiterate  transcriber  of 
tbe  works  of  John  Duns  chose  to  make  him  a  native  of  a 
place  in  Emilden  in  Northumberland  called  Dunstan,  and 
oy  a  fanciiiil  abbreviation  Dons.'  In  an  Engli^  translation 
of  one  of  his  treatises  (*Idiota's,  or  Duns'  Contemplations 
of  Divine  Love,'  12mo..  Paris,  1662),  the  translator,  W.  B^ 
ID  a  dedication  '  to  the  Right  Worshipful  Edmund  Duns, 
S^.,*  whom  he  affirms  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  same 
broily  that  produced  Scotus,  contends  that  Duns  Scot  is 
merely  Donsoot,  formed  from  cot,  a  cottage,  in  the  same 
manner  witjh  Westcot,  Southeot,  &c.  Mackenzie  (XtWj  </ 
Scottish  Writers,  i.  215)  says  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  family  of  the  Dunses  in  the  Merse.  Camden  conceives 
be  was  called  Scotus  because  desoended  from  Scottish 
parents.  Those  who  have  written  of  Duns  have  delighted 
m  allu&ioTui  to  this  controversy  about  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity. One  of  his  biographers  (Wadding)  conceives  that  it 
places  him  above  Homer,  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
mrth  to  whom  onlv  cities  contended,  whereas  kingdoms  nut 
in  their  several  daims  to  Scotus.  He  observes  also  tnal 
the  subtlety  of  the  great  Doctor  may  be  said  to  have  com-* 
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meneed  even  Wfbre  liis  birth,  since  fio  oiie  has  yet  been 
able  to  track  htm  to  his  first  appearance  in  our  world. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he 
was  chiefly  educated  in  England.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
found  when  a  boy  tending  his  father's  cows  by  two  Francis- 
cans who  were  greatly  struck  with  his  intelligence ;  and  by 
the  monks  of  this  order  he  was  first  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  learning,  and  then  sent  to  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  in  due  course  he  became  a  fellow.    I'assing 
over  various  stories  that  are  told  of  him  of  a  legendary 
cast,  we  may  enumerate  in  a  few  lines  the  authentic  events 
of  his  life.    While  yet  a  student,  he  is  said  to  have  become 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  theology,  in 
logic  and  metaphysics,  in  civil  and  canon-law,  in  mathe- 
matics, in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  astronomy.    In  1301, 
on  the  removal  of  William  Varron  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  theological  chair.    His  prelections  were  attended  by 
crowds  of  auditors,  the  number*of  students  at  Oxford  at  this 
time,  it  is  affirmed,  exceeding  30,000 ;  '  but  among  these,* 
says'Anthony  Wood,  '  a  company  of  varlets,  who  pretended 
to  be  scholars,  shuffled  themselves  in,  and  did  act  much 
villainy  in  the  university  by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrelling, 
&e.     They  lived  under  no  discipline,  neither  had  any 
tutors ;  but  only  for  fashion  sake  would  sometimes  thrust 
themselvcH  into  the  schools  at  ordinary  lectures ;  and  when 
they  went  to  perfbno  any  mischief,  then  would  they  bo 
accounted  scholars,  that  so  they  might  free  themselves  fix>m 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  burghers.'    In  1307  Duns  removed 
ftom  Oxford  to  Paris,  in  which  city  he  had  on  a  visit  some 
time   before  distinguished   himself  in    an    extraordinary 
manner  by  his  defence,  in  a  public  disputation,  of  the  doc> 
trine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He 
began,  we  are  told,  by  demolishing  two  htmdred  objections 
to  the  doctrine,  and  concluded  by  establishing  it  with  a 
cloud  of  arguments.    A  writer  who  was  present,  Pelbartua 
IL  Temeswar,  says  that  he  resolved  the  knottiest  syllogisms 
of  his  adversaries  as  Samson  did  the  bands  of  Dalilah.    The 
result  was  the  conversion  of  the  whole  university  to  the 
doctrine  thus  demonstrated,  and  the  passing  of  a  regulation 
that  no  person  should  afterwards  be  admitted  to  a  degree 
without  swearing  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception* 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  there  was  formally  conferred  on 
Scotus  the  title  of  the  Subtle  Doctor  (Doctor  vel  Magister 
Subtilis),  by  which  he  is  commonly  distinguished  amone 
the  schoolmen.    He  taught  in  his  new  chair  with  as  much 
applause  as  at  Oxford ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remaia 
long  at  Paris.    In  1 308  he  was  ordered  by  the  general  of  his 
order  to  remove  to  Cologne  to  found  a  new  university  there. 
On  reaching  Cologne  he  was  met  by  nearly  the  whole  body 
of  the  citixens,  and  drawn  into  the  city  in  a  triumphal  car. 
But  his  splendid  career  was  now  near  its  close.    On  the  8th 
of  November,  in  this  same  year,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.     Some  accounts  make  him  to  have*  died  in  hia 
43rd,  others  in  his  34th  year.    Paulus  Jovius  relates  that 
he  was  buried  before  he  was  dead,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards found,  upon  inspection  of  the  grave,  that  in  his 
misery  he  had  knocked  out  his  brains  against  his  coffin. 
Another  version  of  the  story  is»  that  he  was  fbund  to  have 
gnawed  the  flesh  from  his  arms.    This  termination  of  his 
ufe  has  furnished  a  point  for  several  epigrammatic  epitaphs. 
One  by  Jacobus  lAtomus  has  been  thus  translated  by  Dr. 
Kennet,  in  Gibson's  Camden : 

*  What  racred  wtftlngt  or  piofkne  ean  ahoir, 
All  trathft  were.  Seotus.  ottfd  in  doabt  by  yoa. 
Your  fat«  was  doablAil  too:  D«ath  boaita  to  b« 
Tbo  fit <t  that  chotiMfd  you  with  a  fallacy ; 
Who,  lost  yoor  rabtl«  aria  your  life  should  tavo, 
Bvlbra  ho  itruck,  socund  you  io  tiie  gravo.' 

Various  separate  treatises  of  Duns  Scotus  were  sent  to 
the  press  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  several 
of  them  have  been  repeatedly  printed.  At  length,  in  1639, 
his  collected  works  Mipeared  at  Lyon,  in  12  volumes  folio, 
under  the  title  of  '  R.  P.  F.  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  Doctoris 
Subtilis,  Oidinis  Minorum,  Opera  omnia  qusa  hucusque 
reperiri  potuerunt,  collecta,  recognita,  notis,  scholiis,  et 
oommenterns  illustrata ;  k  W.  Hibernis  Collegu  Romani 
S.  Isidori  Professoribus,  Jussu  et  Auspiclfe  Rmi.  T.  F. 
Joannis  Baptistss  k  (^impanea,  Ministri  Generalis.'  A 
complete  copy  of  this  collection  is  exceodinglv  rare.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  editor  is  Luke 
Wadding,  an  Irishman  by  birth.  It  does  not  however,  as 
has  been  often  sUted,  contain  all  the  works  of  Scotus,  but 
only  those  designated  bis  '  Opera  Speculative,'  the  '  Post 
tiva.'  if  they  should  be  compMtely  recovered,  having  been 
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intended  to  form  a  future  publie«tion«  The  pnncipd  pieces 
of  which  it  is  coiuposed  are  Questions  or  Commentaries 
on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  on  the  physical, 
logical,  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle.  There 
are  also  a  treatise  on  Grammar;  four  books  (forming  a 
volume)  entitled  '  Reportatorum  Parisiensium ;'  and  a  vo- 
lume of  '  Qusstiones  Quodlibitales/  the  authenticity  of 
which,  however,  is  doubted  by  Wadding.  The  following 
are  enumerated  by  Wadding  as  the  '0|iera  Positiva*  of 
Scotus:  'Tractatus  de  Perfectione  Statuum'  (of  doubtful 
authenticity) ;  '  I^ctura  in  Gcnesim  ;*  *  Commentarii  in 
Evangelia ;  '  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  Pauli ;'  '  Sermones 
de  Tempore;*  and  'Sermones  de  Sanctis.*  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  these  treatises  havo  ever  been  printed. 

The  admirers  of  Scotus  extol  his  acutene^is  and  subtlety 
as  unrivalled,  and  he  has  always  been  accounted  the  chief 
glory  of  the  Franciscans,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  has  been  of 
their  rivals  the  Dominicans.  If  in  his  short  life  he  actually 
wrote  all  the  works  that  are  commonly  attributed  to  him, 
his  industry  at  least  must  have  been  prodigious,  Hisiame 
during  his  lifetime,  and  long  aAer  nis  death,  was  not  ex- 
ceeded by  tliat  of  any  other  of  the  scholastic  doctors. 
From  him  and  Aquinas  two  opposing  sects  in  theology 
took  the  names  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  divided  the 
schools  down  almost  to  the  last  age.  The  leading  tenet  of 
the  Scotists  was  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  they  also  differed  from  the  Thomists  ou  the  subiects  of 
free  will  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  In  philosophy 
the  Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  Occamists,  or  followers  of 
William  Occam,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  but 
differed  from  his  master  on  the  subject  of  Universals  or 
general  terms,  which  the  Scotists  maintained  to  be  expressive 
of  real  existences,  while  the  Occamists  held  them  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  names.  Hence  the  Scotists  are  called 
Realists,  the  Occamists  Nominalists.  It  is  a  favourite  opi- 
nion of  Bayle's,  tliat  this  doctrine  of  the  Scotists  was  nothing 
less  tlum  an  undeveloped  Spinozism.  {Diet.  CriL,  art '  Abe- 
lard,'  note  C  and '  Andr6  Cisalpin,'  note  B.)  It  may  be 
added  that  the  English  term  dunce  has  been  commonly 
considered  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the  subtle  doc- 
tor ; — *  perhaps,'  says  Johnson,  *  a  word  of  reproach  first 
used  by  the  Thomists,  from  Duns  Scotus,  their  antagonist' 
It  is  worth  noting  however  that  a  dolt  or  blockhead  a{) pears 
to  be  a  very  modem  meaning  of  the  word  Dunce  or  Duns. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  in  this  sense,  for  in- 
atance,  to  Richard  Stanihurst  the  compiler  of  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland  in  Holinshed,  who  speaks  of  the  name  of 
Scotus  being  a  term  '  so  trivial  and  common  in  all  schools^ 
that  whoso  surpasseth  others  either  in  cavilling  sophistry 
or  subtile  philosophy  is  forthwith  nicknamed  a  Duns.*  This 
was  no  doubt  the  kind  of  reproach  originally  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  epithet 

Wadding  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Scotus  an  elaborate  Life  of  the  author,  which  was  reprinted 
at  Mons  in  12 mo.  in  1644.  There  is  also  a  'Tractatus  de 
Joannis  Scoti  Vita,  &c.  Auctore  R.  F.  Joanne  (^Igano, 
ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum  Ilibernorum  Padua,'  12mo. 
Antwerp,  1655.  Uoth  these  works,  the  latter  especially, 
are  full  of  legendary  matter,  detailed  with  the  most  con- 
fiding gravity. 

DUNSTABLE,  or  DUNSTAPLE,  a  market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Manshead  in  the  eounty  of  Bedford,  eighteen 
miles  south-by-west  from  Bedford,  and  thirty-three  miles 
north-west -by-north  from  London,  situated  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  Iknield  and  Watling  Streets.    It  was  in  very 
early  times  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  modern 
name  is  supposed  by  many  etymologists  to  be  derived  from 
Dun  or  Dunning,  a  famous  robber  in  the  time  of  Henry  L, 
who  with  his  band  became  so  formidable  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Henry  cut  down  a  large  forest  in  order  to  destroy 
their  haunts,  and  built  a  royal  mansion  called  Kingsbury 
on  part  of  its  site.    He  also  founded  a  priory  of  black 
canons,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  town  of  Dunstable  and 
all  its  privileges  in  1131.    The  priors  had  a  gaol*  possessed 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  sat  as  judges  with  the  king's 
justices  in  Eyre.    In  1290  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor 
rested  at  the  market-place,  and  a  handsome  cross  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event;  but  it  was  pulled  down 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  as  a  relic  of  popery. 

Dunstable  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
eounty,  in  the  centre  of  the  DunsUblo  chalk  downs.  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  bate,  called 
*i>unsubla  hats,'  and  for  iu  whiting  manufkctory.    Il» 


market  la  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  Ash  W*  : 
nesday.  May  22nd,  August  12th,  and  November   IJ* 
The  king  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  duke  of  Bedfor*!. 
his  lessee,  holds  courts  leet  and  baron.   T!ie  lining  is  a  *- 
tory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  otUur 
The  parish  church  is  now  all  that  remains  of  the  otr 
priory;    the  inside  is  chiefly  Norman,  and  richly  <  r. 
mented:  over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  of  the  L  . 
Supper,  by  Sir  James  ThomhilL    There  are  two  T>la<  i  ^ 
worship  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Wesleyan  Methoci^Ta^ 

A  charity  scnool  was  founded  by  Mr.  William  C /•  vc  :. 
1727,  and  has  since  been  endowed  by  various  bencfat :   : . 
forty  bovs  and  fifteen  girls  are  clothed,  educated,  ati<l  j 
prenticea :  the  boys  are  admitted  at  seven,  and  apfTct.n  .' 
at  fourteen.    Six  almshouses  were  founded  by  BIr».  C    *: 
for  the  residence  of  six  poor  widows*;  and  six  others  v    * 
subsequently  founded  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Ashton  f  -  . 
similar  purpose.    Near  the  church  are  six  houses  cal]r<I 
'Maidens'  Lodge,'  founded    in  1713  by  Mrs.   BIui. 
Marsh  for  six  unmarried  gentlewomen;  their  incouir  i.   . 
amounts  to  120/.  per  annum.    A  number  of  coins  of  .\t.: 
ninus  and  CJonstantinci  as  well  as  other  Roman  anti<jt.. 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  downs  in  the  vicinity  of  U  .:> 
stable. 

DUNSTAN,  SAINT,  was  bom  of  noble  parents  a*    - 
near  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  first  year  ci  ;. 
reign   of  Athelstan,   a.d.  925.      His  father's  nann'   ^^  . 
Heorstan,  his  mother's  Cynedryda.    His  earlieit  ifihtr..- 
tion  in  the  learning  of  his  time  was  received  in  the*  ii«  ^ 
bouring  monastery;  but  afterwards,  under  the  |>atr<  •.. 
of  his  uncle,  Aldhelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbur}*,  he  > 
introduced  at  Athelstan's  court,  where  he  pa^^cd   >  : 
years.  Upon  some  disgust,  he  returned  to  GIadtonbtir\ .  .i 
having  in  early  youth  received  the  tonsure  there,  Iw  li^. 
for  himself  a  sort  of  cell  or  hermitage,  with  an  oratory,  i .. 
ploying  his  time  partly  in  devotional  austerities,  and  \.  r- 
in  the  exercise  of  such  manual  arts  as  were  useful  t.-  - 
service  of  the  diurch,  in  the  formation  of  croh^v*,  \ 
censers,  vestments,  &c.   He  is  also  reputed  to  have  ja.:.:*   . 
and  to  have  copied  manuscripts. 

Glastonbury  having  by  the  successive  incursioriK  •  t  u 
Danes  been  reduced  nearly  to  ruin,  Edmund,  the )>u> >• 
of  Athelstan,  appointed  Dunstan  to  be  the  ablx4  i>^  - 
house,  with  full  power  to  draw  funds  from  the  ro\  ^1  t 
sury  for  its  restoration.  This  was  in  942,  and  from  ml-  .*  - 
granted  in  944  the  work  appears  to  have  been  soon  ai 
plisl^ed. 

In  his  retreat  at  Glastonbury,  Chalmers  sup^tc^^  'r  • 
Dunstan's  mind  was  somewhat  aeranged,  and  tL.it  I. 
dulged  cliimaeras,  which  being  believed  by  himself  :i..>i 
nounced  to  the  credulous  multitude,  established  a  u:..'<  .* - 
character  of  sanctity  for  him  among  the  people.   Hcm^  < 
to  have  fancied  that  the  devil,  among  frequent  vimm  u 
he  paid  him,  was  one  day  more  earnest  than  u>uai  <ti  .. 
temptations;  till  Dunstan,  provoked  bv  his  imi)- rtu...  > 
seized  him  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pinccr^.  i- 

f»ut  his  head  into  the  cell,  ana  held  him  there  iiU  U.-  - 
ignant  spirit  made  the  whole  neighbourhood  resoia;*'.  \    ' 
his  bellowings.    The  people  credited  and  extolled  tli.>  .: 
exploit,  which  gained  Dunstan  so  great  a  degree  of  t  . 
tion  that  he  was  called  again  into  the  world.     Kdrt-  . 
successor  of  Edmund,  in  948,  surrenaered  his  roi.^   < 
his  treasures,  and  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  D«  > 
Taking  advantage  of  the  implicit  confidence  repo»fL'«l  .- 
by  the  king,  Dunstan  imported  into  England  a  nov  •  - 
of  monks,  the  Benedictines,  who,  by  changing  tht*  ^  « 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  excited,  on  their  first  estabU^h: 
the  most  violent  commotions.     Finding  also  that  t  • 
vancemcnt  had  been  owing  to  the  opinion  of  hi»  au-:* 
he  professed  himself  a  partisan  of  the  rigid  mona&tir  r.. 
and  he  introduced  that  reformation  into  the  mona^ti-r  . 
Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.    This  conduct*  howewr. 
curred  the  resentment  of  the  secular  dergy,  wbo,  j 
with  such  of  the  courtiers  as  had  become  indignar.:  .- 
haughty  demeanor  of  Dunstan,  formed  a  powerful  , 
against  him.     Upon  the  death  of  Edred,  and  fucce»« 
Edwy,  Dunstan  was  accused  of  malversation  in  Li> 
was  deprived  of  his  abbacy,  and  banished  the  kini:>!  .. 
955.^  Edgar,  however,  who  succeeded  in  the  folio %» 1. 1:  * 
restored  him  to  Glastonbury,  having  promoted  hini  t 
the  see  of  Worcester ;  he  then  made  bun  bishop  of  Ll  *        S 
and  in  96^  advanced  him  to  the  archiopiKopal  ae^  ot  c    ^ 
terbttry.   Dunitaa  repaired  to  Bone  to  reoeiTt  tiiv  ^  *  4 
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lanetioii  to  hlA  appointment,  and  not  only  obtained  that,  but 
the  pope's  own  appointment  of  him  to  be  the  papal  legate  in 
Sagland.  Upon  nis  return,  so  absolute  did  his  influence  over 
the  king  become,  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  tiie  Romish 
see  an  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  which  the  English  clergy 
had  been  before,  in  a  considerable  degree,  independent,    in 
order  more  effectually  and  completely  to  accomplish  this 
object,  the  secular  clergy  were  excluded  from  their  livings 
and  disgraced;  and  the  monks  were  appointed  to  supply  their 
places.  The  scandalous  lives  of  the  secular  clerey  f^omished 
one  plea  for  this  measure,  and  it  was  not  altogether  ^und- 
less ;  but  the  principal  motive  was  that  of  rendering  the 
papal  power  absolute  in  the  English  church ;  for  at  this 
period  the  English  clergy  had  not  yielded  implicit  submis> 
sion  to  the  pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter,  as  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  decrees  of  the  popes  which  en- 
joined celibacy  on  them.    Donsttn,  supported  by  Edgar's 
authority,   overpowered  the  resistance  which  the  country 
had  lon^  maintained  against  papal  dominion,  and  gave  to 
the  monks  an  influence,  the  baneful  effects  of  which  were 
experienced  in  England  till  the  Re&rmation.    Dunstan 
has  accordingly  been  highly  extolled  by  the  monks  and 
partisans  of  the  Romish  church.    During  the  whole  reign 
of  Edgar.  Dunstan  maintained  his  interest  at  court ;  and 
upon  Edgar's  death  in  975  his  influence  served  to  raise 
Edward,  Edgar's  eldest  son,  to  tbe  throne,  thougb  the  suc- 
cession of  Etbelred,  the  younger  son,  was  much  pressed  by 
Elfrida.   Whilst  Edward  was  m  his  minority  Dunstan  ruled 
with  absolute  sway  both  in  church  and  state ;  but  upon  the 
murder  of  that  prince  in  979,  and  the  accession  of  Etbelred, 
his  credit  and  influence  declined ;  and  the  contempt  with 
which  his  threatenings  of  div^ie  vengeance  were  regarded 
by  the  king  is  said  to  nave  mortified  nim  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  on  his  return  to  his  archbishopric,  he  died  of  grief 
ind  vexation.  May  19th,  988.    A  volume  of  St.  Dimstan's 
works  was  publisned  at  Douay  in  1626.    His  ambition  has 
^ven  him  a  considerable  place  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
history ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraor* 
dinary  talents.    (William  of Malmsbury's  History;  Henry's 
HiiL  qf  Britain,  edit.  8vo^  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  the  Lives  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists, 
month  of  May,  tom.  iv.,  p.  344  to  384 ;  and  Chalmers's 
Biogr.  Did,,  vol.  xii,,  p.  487-490.)    Dunstan's  Concord  of 
Monastic  Rules  is  printed  at  large  in  Reyner's  Apostolatus 
Benedictinoruin  in  Anglia*  fol.  Duac.  1626,  at  the  begin* 
oing  of  the  third  part  of  the  Appendix,  p.  77. 
DUNWICH.    [Suffolk.] 

DUODECIMALS,  a  term  applied  to  an  arithmetical 
method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  square  feet  and 
square  inches  in  a  rectangular  space  whose  sides  are  given 
m  feet  and  inches.  For  instance,  to  find  the  content  of  6 
feet  7  inches  "by  2  feet  5  inches,  proceed  as  follows  :— 

Feet       iDcbee, 
6  7 

2  5 


13 
2 


2 

8 


n 


15  10         11 

In  tbe  answer,  15  means  15  square  feet;  10  means  10 
»thps  of  one  foot  by  one  inch,  or  lO-twelfths  of  a  square 
Foot ;  1 1  means  11  square  inches,  or  ll-144th8  of  a  square 
fcot    llie  result  is  obtained  as  fbUows :— 

2  fset  by  6  feet  gives  12  square  feet. 

2  feet  by  7  inches  gives         1     , ,      foot,  2-twelfths» 

nr  )  4-1 2tbs  of  a  square  foot 


13  square  feet,  2-twelfths. 

6  feet  by  5  inches  gives         2  square  feet,  6-twelfths, 
or  30-1 2ths  of  a  square  foot. 

7  inches  by  5  inches  gives  2-12tlu^  11  sq.  in. 
or  35  square  inches. 

2  sq.  ft  8-12ths,  11  sq.  in. 
Tbe  following  instancei)  are  perfectly  similar  :-* 

Feet        Inehet.  Feet       Ineliee. 

11  10  3  4 

12  7  8  6 


142 
6 


0 

10 


10 


26 
1 


8 
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DX70DS VUM  (tnm  a  Latin  woid  signifying  iwelt«; 
because  it  is  twelve  inches  in  length),  the  first  of  the  small 
intestines  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  stomaoh.  It 
commences  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  termi« 
nates  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  in  the  second  portion 
of  the  small  intestines  called  the  jejunum.  Though  it  is 
the  straightest  of  the  small  intestines,  yet  the  duodenum 
describes  in  its  course  various  turns.  From  tbe  pylorus  it 
turns  backwards  and  upwards  by  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder, with  which  it  is  in  contact ;  it  then  passes  obliquely 
downwards  on  the  right  side,  immediately  before  the  great 
vessels  which  enter  the  liver.  Opposite  to  the  under  part 
of  the  kidney  it  makes  a  turn  to  the  left  side,  across  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  lodged  in  the  common  root  of  the 
mesocolon  and  mesentery,  below  the  pancreas,  and  behind 
the  superior  mesenteric  vessels ;  it  now  makes  a  turn  forwards 
and  obtains  the  name  of  jejunum. 

The  duodenum  is  muchmore.capacious  than  the  jejunum 
or  ilium,  and  is  indeed  so  larget  hat  it  has  been  regarded* 
as  a  second  stomach,  and  obtained  the  name  of  ventriculus 
succenturiatus.  It  is  fixed  much  more  closely  to  the  spinal 
column  than  the  other  intestines,  and  does  not,  like  them, 
float  loosely  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  of  a  redder  colour  than 
the  rest  has  a  thicker  muscular  coat,  and  a  greater  number 
of  valvulflB  conniventea. 

At  the  distance  of  fh)m  three  to  four  fingers*  breadth 
firom  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  is  perforated  by  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts,  by  which  tubes  the  bile  and  the  pan- 
'creatic  juice  flow  into  the  intestine. 

The  duodenum  is  probably  an  organ  acoessaty  to  the 
stomach.  There  is  evidence  that  it  carries  on  the  digestion 
commenced  in  the  stomach.  It  is  certain  that  alimentary 
substances  which  have  escaped  solution  in  the  stomach  are 
dissolved  in  the  duodenum. 

The  chyme  formed  ftrom  the  food  in  the  stomach  and 
received  by  the  duodenuth,  retains  the  name  of  chyme 
until  it  reaches  that  portion  of  the  duodenum  where  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  duets  pierce  tbe  intestine.  At  this 
point  and  by  the  admixture  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatio 
juices,  the  chyme  is  changed  into  two  portions,  into  a  nu- 
tritive portion,  which  receives  the  name  of  chyle,  and  which 
flows  into  the  blood  [Chylb],  and  into  an  excrementitious 
portion,  which  is  carried  along  the  small  into  the  largo 
mtestines,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  fteces,  and  is  ex- 
pelled firom  the  bodv. 

On  the  surface  of  the  duodenum  the  lacteal  vessels  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  for  the  absorption  of  the  chyle. 
[Lacteals.]  Tne  duodenum  is  likewise  provided  with  a 
great  number  of  mucous  glands,  which  more  especiidly 
abound  near  the  pylorus.    (Philosophy  qf  Health.) 

DUPLEX  QXJeRE'LA  (double  querele  or  complaint), 
a  process  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal 
from  the  ordinary  to  his  next  immediate  superior,  as  from  a 
bishop  to  an  archbishop,  or  from  the  archbitihop  to  the  kin j; 
in  council.  [Delegates,  Court  of.]  It  seems  to  have 
been  called  double  querele  because  in  its  form  it  is  a  oom^ 
plaint  both  against  the  judge  and  against  the  party  at 
whose  suit  justice  is  delayed.    (Bum,  JSocles,  Lair.) 

DUPLICATE  RATIO  (XSyoc  diirXoffUav),  a  term  used 
by  Euclid,  and  defined  as  follows :  If  A  be  to  B  in  the  same 

Sroportion  as  B  to  C,  then  the  ratio  of  A  to  C  is  called  the 
uplicate  ratio  of  A  to  B.  When  A,  B,  and  C  are  lines,  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  that  of  the  square  on  A  to  the 
square  on  B :  when  numbers,  that  of  A  times  A  to  B  times 
B.    [Ratio,  Exponent.] 

DUPLICATION  OF  THE  CUBE,  the  solution  of  the 
following  problem :  to  find  the  side  of  a  cube  which  shall 
be  double  that  of  another  cube.  This  question,  which  is 
insoluble  with  perfect  exactness  by  the  methods  of  ordinary 

Stometry,  attained  suah  a  degree  of  notoriety  among  the 
reek  geometers  that  its  origin  was  the  subject  of  a  my- 
thologic  &ble.  Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes,  has  preserved  a  letter  of  Era- 


148 


10 


10 


28     _   4J 


a  sepulchre  to  Glaucus.  The  architect  proposed  one  hun- 
dred palms  every  way,  on  which  Minos  declared  that  such  a 
size  would  be  too  small  for  a  royal  sepulchre,  and  required 
that  it  sliould  be  doubled  in  size ;  and  thereupon  arose  the 
difficulty.  Eratosthenes  also  states  another  fable,  namely, 
that  the  Delians,  during  a  pestilence,  had  been  ordered  by 
the  oracle  to  produce  a  cubical  altar  double  of  one  which 
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ihsti  existed.  Tliey  a|>plied  to  the  ficbool  of  Plato  at  Atbeni, 
wbo  found  that  the  problem  eluded  all  their  eiforU.  Other 
writers  make  mention  of  the  laUer  story,  and  Valerius 
Maximos,  in  particular,  adds  that  Plato  referred  the 
querists  to  Euclid ;  which  must  be  an  anacbronism.  How* 
ever  this  may  be,  the  problem  continued  to  furnish  an 
iineeasing  object  of  retiearch ;  and  such  was  the  importance 
of  ita  solution  in  the  eyes  of  Eratosthenes,  that  he  hung  up 
bis  own  solution  in  a  temple  as  an  offering,  and  composed 
an  epigram,  of  which  the  principal  value  now  is  the  proof 
which  it  affords  that  he  considered  MensBchmus  as  the  first 
inventor  of  the  conic  sections. 

Hippocrates  of  Chios  (known  as  the  first  who  could  find 
the  area  of  a  curvilinear  figure)  perceived,  according  to 
Eratosthenes,  that  this  problem  could  be  solved  as  soon  as 
two  mean  proportionals  <x)uld  be  found  between  the  side  of  i 
the  given  cube  and  twice  its  length :  that  is,  A  being  the 
length  of  the  given  cube,  and  X  and  Y  two  lines  such 
that 

A  :  X  : :  X  .  Y  and  X  :  Y  : :  Y  :  2  A. 
this  geometer  saw  that  X  was  the  side  of  the  cube  double 
of  that  on  A.  But  the  new  problem  presented  exactly  the 
same  difficulty  as  before:  various  mechanical  curves  (as 
tliey  were  called)  were  invented  for  the  purpose  it  was 
found  that  the  conic  sections  were  sufficient,  but  no  solu- 
tion appeared  consistent  with  the  restrictions  implied  in 
the  postulates  of  Euclid. 

Eutocius  has  mentioned  the  solution  of  Eudoxus,  and 
has  preserved  those  of  Plato,  Hero,  Philo,  Apollonius, 
Diodes,  Pappus,  Sporus,  Mensechmus,  Archytas,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  Nicomedes.  Pappus  himself  (in  the  third 
book,  the  first  of  those  which  remain  entire)  has  preserved 
the  solutions  of  Eratosthenes,  Nicomedes  and  Hero.  In 
several  instances  these  notices  are  the  only  clue  which  we 
have  to  the  dates  of  the  investigators,  as  there  is  strone 
presiunptiun  that  those  who  are  named  by  Eutocius  and 
not  by  Pappus  lived  between  the  two. 

The  trisection  of  the  angle  [Tri  section]  offered  dif- 
ficulties of  a  similar  kind,  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
several  of  the  individuals  above  mentioned.  That  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  is  altogether  of  another  kind.  For 
tno  various  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  duplication,  see 
Montucla,  Histoire  de*  Recherches  ntr  la  Quadrature  du 
Cerde,  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1831 ;  or  Reimer,  Historia  Pro- 
blematis  de  Cubi  DuplicaHone,  Gottin^n,  1798;  or  the 
works  of  Eutocius  and  Pappus  already  cited. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  declined  with  the  rise  of 
the  decimal  arithmetic.  Many  different  attempts  were 
made,  some  avowedly  mechanical  (as  opposed  to  geome- 
trical), others  by  those  who  imagined  they  could  overcome 
the  original  difficulty.  Any  process  for  the  solution  was 
called  mesolabum  (a  term  as  old  as  Vitruvius).  One  of  the 
last  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Vieta,  containing  an  error, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  little,  if  any,  notice  has 
ever  been  taken  of  it.  (See  his  works,  Schooten's  edition, 
page  273.) 

DUPUIS.  THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Mus.  D.,  tho 
composer  of  much  good  music  for  the  chapels-royal,  and  a 
verv  distinguished  organist,  was  born  in  I^ndon  in  1733, 
ana  received  his  education  in  tho  royal  chapel,  of  which 
be  became  organist  and  composer  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyoe  in  1779.  In  1790  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  music  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1 796.  After  his  death  a  selection  from  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  by  his  pupil,  John  Spencer,  Esq., 
nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
but  many  of  his  best  productions  still  continue  in  manu- 
script, and  remain  buried  in  the  books  of  the  king's  chapel, 
among  several  other  compositions  of  the  most  undisputed 
merit. 

DUPUIS.  CHARLES-FRANiJOlS,  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  at  Fr)'e-Chllteau,  between  Gisors  and  Cbaumont, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1742.  His  cprly  instructions  wore 
due  to  his  father,  who,  though  in  very  humble  citcum- 
stances,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  learning  and 
considerable  intelligence ;  and  the  early  turn  of  mind  in 
young  Dupuis  was  very  decidedly  to  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  become  known 
while  yet  a  boy  to  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault,  who  procured 
him  an  exhibition  to  the  college  of  Harcourt.  His  studie.4 
btere  took  a  new  direction,  and  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
them  as  to  secure  the  highest  opinion  of  the  professors 
\t  college,  and  pve  promise  of  distinction  in  future  life. 


Befuro  toe  age  of  tarenty-four,  be  was  appomied  pivfiaMr 
of  rhetoric  in  Uie  college  of  Lisieux ;  and  having  auSaent 
leisure  allowed  him  by  his  duties,  he  completed  tus  eoun« 
of  law  studies,  and  in  1770  was  admitted  an  advocftte  d 
the  parliament.  Beine  directed  by  the  rector  of  his  unn>rr 
sity  to  pronounce  the  discourse  on  the  distribution  of  ih» 
prixes,  this  led  also  to  his  being  nominated  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration,  iu  the  name  of  the  university,  on  tbeqovro 
Marie-Th6r^.  With  these  his  literary  reputalaoo  com- 
menced, and  they  are  considered  good  specimens  of  pnniy 
and  elegance  in  Latin  composition. 

The  nature  of  lus  literary  pursuits  again  led  bim  mto 
contact  with  the  subjects  of  his  early  study ;  and  proftH'Aff 
by  the  lessons  and  the  friendship  of  Lalande,  be  entcttid 
upon  the  study  of  astronomical  nistory  with  a  leal  wbcb 
never  abated  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  attention  wms  t> 
pecially  directed  in  the  fiyt  place  to  the  probable  signiAca- 
tion  of  the  astronomical  symbols  which  constituted  the  sizm 
of  the  zodiac ;  and  thence  to  all  the  other  antient  coD»triU 
tions.  His  active  mind,  however,  even  in  the  midas  of  tbcfr 
deeply  interesting  speculations,  was  alive  to  other  ok^^riM 
and  among  his  amusements  was  the  construetioa  of  a  te- 
legraph, founded  on  the  suggestions  of  Amontons,  by  meant 
of  which,  from  1778  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  carried  on  a  correspondence  witb  his  fnend  M 
Fortin,  who  was  resident  at  Bagneux.  he  himself  betnc 
located  at  Belleville.  This  mode  of  correepondeoce  he 
however  very  prudently  laid  aside,  lest  it  should  lay  him 
open  to  suspicion  from  the  factions  that  then  go>erQe<l 
France. 

In  1777  and  1778  he  published  in   the  'Journal  dr** 
Savans*  the  first  sketches  of  the  theory  at  whith  he  hi' 
arrived;  and  shortlv  after,  both  in  the  astronomy  of  h^ 
friend  Lalande,  and  in  a  separate  4to.  volume  under  the 
title  of  'M^moire  sur  VOrigine  des  Constellations  I'l  »•!: 
I'explicAtion  de  la  Fable  par  T Astronoroie,*  1781.  The  urt-p 
tical  tendency  of  the  views  entertained  by  Doputa  led  C>7» 
dorcet  to  recommend  him  to  Frederick  the  Greai,  a»  p.^v 
fessor  of  literature  in  the  College  of  Berlin,  and  succ^fiir 
to  Thi6bault ;  and  the  olTer  was  accepted  bv  Dupois.    T:ie 
death  of  Frederick,  however,  pit' vented  the  arraogemcnt 
from  being  carried  into  effect;  but  the  chair  of  LaUn  cb>- 
Quence  in  the  College  of  France  becoming  then  vacant  b^ 
tne  death  of  Bejot,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it.    In  the  ^anc 
year  (1778)  he  was  namefl  a  member  of  the  Acadm>  «»f 
Inscriptions,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  cunm  • 
sioners  of  public  instruction  fur  the  department  of  P«;>.« 
The  danger  of  his  residence  in  the  capital  now  loUui-r* 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  at  Evreux.    He  was,  ootwith) tann- 
ing his  retirement,  named  member  of  the  ConventAua  f  r 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise ;  and  was  remarkahi<;  /•  r 
the  moderation  (»f  his  views.    Caution  was  the  chancier- 
LStic  of  his  political  career.    In  the  year  II.  be  was  eirrtau 
secretary  of  the  Assemblv;  and  in  the  follo«in<;  >eAr  t 
member  of  the  Council  of  r  ive  Hundred.     He  vas  eirrt^«i 
one  of  the  forty-eight  members  of  the  French  Inair.uu 
though  after  much  determined  and  discreditable  oppo«*.. 
from  tho  ultra-revolution  party.    On  tho  18th  Brumiirr 
year  IV.,  he  was  elected  by  the  department  of  Seine  ei-C'  *-f 
their  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  soon  afler  pres^  .«•  - : 
of  that  assembly,  and  ultimately  was  nominated  a  caivii«ii  • 
for  the  senate.    Hopeless  of  the  regeneration  of  Frauer,  . ' 
retired  at  once  from  public  life,  and  devoted  the  rt^iua  -  •" 
of  his  days  to  the  investigations  of  the  questions  v:.' 
arose  out  of  his  early  speculations.  We  have  hence  t  ^  ir«  » 
his  progress  only  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  »ci«fKv 
and  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  views  which  ait  c>.  -. 
tained  in  his  severel  works. 

On  the  publication  of  the  *  Mcmoire  sur  les  ConsteQa  \  '. ' 
a  new  course  of  erudite  inquiry  was  opened ;  and  tliou|;t.  * 
arguments  and  conclusions  were  contested  b)  BailU .  bo  c^^ 
Dupuis  full  credit  for  the  ability  and  learning  diif*la>«  . 
the  work.   He  afterwards  renewed  his  researches,  atid  ir. 
them  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  frjtn     ■ 
chair  in  the  college  of  Lisieux.    In  1794  he  publ-^b^^  lj^ 
great  work  entitled  '  Orieine  de  tons  les  Cultes,  ou  U  Re  . 
gion  Universelle,'  3  vols.  4ta  with  an  Atlas ;  and  *  « 
slightly  abridged  in  one  of  its  parts  (the  '  Justificario«*  • 
12  vols.  8vo.  This  work  gave  rise  to  much  disciis»K«n,  u/^t  r. 
conducted  with  a  sectarian  bitterness  little  creditable  b>  f  .  • 
losophical  or  theological  investigation.    In  1 798  he  |  « •  * 
lished  an  abridgment  of  the  *0^gine*  in  one  vol.  r»«<i..  .  * 
rather  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  large  work^  ao^r  t    : 
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mwB  title;  but  a  nraeh  more  methodical  ebndgment  was 
ihortly  after  giTen  to  the  world  by  DestuttHde-Tiacy. 

The  wildly-displayed  hatred  towards  Christianity  wliich 
•0  stronglv  developed  itself  during  the  eventful  period  of 
the  Fiencn  revolution  was  well  calculated  to  create  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  Dupuis.  He  had  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  earliest  traces  of  the  general  mythology  of  the 
southern  climates  would  be  found  in  Tipper  Egypt,  if  in- 
deed they  had  not  their  origin  there.  In  this  celebrated 
work,  therefbfe,  originated  the  *  Commission'  to  explore  the 
ruins  of  that  country,  which  was  undertaken  by  Napoleon 
after  his  return  from  Italy.  Nothing  indeed  can  show  so 
dearly  the  influence  which  this  work  had  exercised  over 
the  '  regenerated  nation*'  as  that  the  most  ambitious  of 
all  the  men  of  his  time  should  leare  the  scene  of  the  most 
guttering  hopes  to  a  dazing  spirit  like  his,  to  lead  an  expe- 
(lition  such  as  this.  Out  of  that  expedition  what  new  and 
unexpected  results  have  arisen!  The  very  phraseology  of 
history  has  been  changed ;  and  the  sacred  rites  and  do- 
mestic manners  of  antient  Egypt  ere  now  scarcely,  if  stall, 
Iflis  understood  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Zodiac  of  Tentyra  (or  Denderah)  engaged  much  of 
tbe  attention  of  Dupuis,  upon  which  he  publish^  a  mfmo&e 
and  an  expUcatun^  in  the  *  Rerue  Philosophique'  for  May 
1606,  which  he  Afterwards  published  in  an  enlarged  and  se- 
parate form  in  one  volume  4to,  mider  the  title  of '  M£moire 
explicatifdu  ZodiaqueChronologiqueetMytbologiaue.'  In 
this  curious  dissertation  he  compares  the  Greek  and  Egyp- 
tian Zodiacs  with  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  and  all  the  others  of  which  he  could  obtain  any  dis- 
tinct notices.  He  afterwaids  read  to  his  class  of  the  Institute 
a  '  Memoirs  sur  le  Ph^nix,'  which,  as  he  contended,  signified 
the  reproduction  of  the  cycle  of  1461  common  (vague)  ^gff- 
tian  years.  In  the  '  Nouvel  Almanach  des  Muses'  for  1 805  he 
also  published  a  fragment  of  Uie  poem  of  Nonnius ;  it  is  in- 
deed said  that  his  astronomical  system  was  suggested  \ij 
this  poem  originally,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  '  Origine  des 
Cultes'  is  but  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  that  poem. 

Dupuis  died  at  Is-sur-Tille,  on  September  29, 1809,  aged 
67.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was 
s  man  of  strict  probi^,  and  much  esteemed  by  his  friends 
for  his  personal  qualities.  He  amassed  no  fortune,  being 
istisfied  to  expend  his  income  upon  the  materials  ibr  his 
researches. 

He  left  in  MS.  a  work  on  cosmogonies  and  theo^nies, 
intended  as  a  defence  and  illustration  of  the  doctnnes  of 
tbe  Origine  des  Culies.  In  this  work  Leblond  considered 
that  Dupuis  bad  at  last  discovered  the  interpretation  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglvphics— a  conclusion  that  few,  since  the 
researches  o^  Dr.  Y  oung  and  Champollion,  will  feel  disposed 
to  admic«  even  though  they  may  not  adopt  the  views  of 
CHiampollion  to  any  great  extent  There  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  in  oonseauence  of  conversations  with 
Dupuis  that  Volney  composeu  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
Ruins  of  Empires. 

Dupttia  luui  been  often  stigmatised  as  a  paradoxical 
writer.  Bold  and  speculative  he  was,  but  there  is  certainly 
little  cause  to  call  him  paradoxical.  His  conjectures  are  often 
plausible,  though  his  deductions  from  them  are  frequently 
inconsequential.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate 
sfTect  orhis  scepticism,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ultimate  effect  has  been  alike  favourable  to  early  history 
snd  to  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  a  sincere  and  candid 
man,  and  always  appeared  to  be  fully  impressed  with- the 
truth  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  It  was 
indeed  that  earnestness  of  character  that  gave  so  much 
weight  to  his  opinions  and  so  much  influence  to  his  sug- 
gestions. Had  this  feature  been  wanting  in  the  character 
of  Dupuis,  the  expedition  to  Egypt  had  never  been  under- 
taken, nor,  consequently,  would  the  brilliant  discoveries  to 
which  it  finally  led  have  been  fnade. 

DURA  MATER.    [Brain.] 

DURA'MEN,  the  name  given  by  physiologists  to  the 
central  wood  or  heart-wood  in  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous 
tree.  It  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  wood,  and  is  filled  by  the 
secretions  of  the  tree,  80  that  fluid  can  no  longer  ascend 
through  its  tubes,  which  are  choked  up  by  the  deposition 
of  solid  matter;  otherwise  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
tlburnum.  It  is  onlv  where  plants  form  soli'!  hard  secre- 
tions that  heart'Wooa  is  distinguishable  from  sap-wood :  in 
the  poplar,  willow,  lime.  Sec,  no  secretions  of  this  kind  are 
termed ;  the  two  parts  of  the  wood  are  both  nearly  alike^ 


and  consequently  the  tunber  of  such  trees  is  anifonnly 
perishable.  Ship  carpenters  call  the  duramen  the  spine: 
It  is  always  distinguishable  from  sap-wood  by  its  deeper 
colour,  and  sometunes,  as  in  the  yew,  the  sandarach,  and 
certain  kinds  of  deal,  the  limits  of  the  two  are  clearly  de- 
fined. But  in  most  cases  the  heart-wood  and  sap-wood  gri^ 
dually  pass  into  each  other,  so  that  no  certain  line  can  be 
drawn  between  them. 

DURANCE,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France,  belonging 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne.  The  source  of  the  Durance 
is  marked  in  the  maps  near  Brian^on ;  but  the  sources  of 
the  Guisane  and  the  Claret,  which  flow  from  the  ridge  of 
the  Alps  that  separates  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpes  from 
Savoy,  have  each  a  better  title  to  be  considered  the  true 
head  of  the  Durance.  These  streams  unite  at  Brian9on, 
about  20  miles  from  their  respective  sources,  and  just  afler 
their  junction  receive  the  Servidres,  another  small  stream. 
From  Brian9on  the  Durance  flows  south-south-west  above 
25  miles  to  Embrun,  receiving  by  the  way  the  Gyronde 
(which  receives  the  Gy and  tbeBoude)  and  the  Guil  (which 
receives  the  Aigue-blanche,  the  Melesen,  and  the  Rioubo), 
and  several  small  mountain  streams,  as  the  Crevoux,  the 
Vachere,  &e.  The  Ubaye,  from  Barcelonette  (which  receives 
the  Ub^ete,  and  the  Bachelard),  joins  the  Durance  10  miles 
below  Smbmn.  From  the  junction  of  the  Ubaye  the 
Durance  flows  first  south-west,  then  south,  and  then  west 
by  north  135  miles,  into  theRh5ne  below  Avignon,  receiving 
a  great  number  of  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Buech  (which  joins  it  at  Sisteron),  the  united  streams 
of  the  Bes  and  the  Bleone  from  Digne>  the  Asse,  the 
Yerdon  from  (^teliane,  and  the  OUavon  from  Apt.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  bed  of  the  Durance  is  full 
of  islands.  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  and  its  inundations 
fVequent.  It  is  not  navigable,  but  is  used  for  floating  tim- 
ber. Many  of  its  tributanes  are  used  for  floating.  It  was 
known  to  me  Romans  by  the  name  Druentia. 

DURANCK),  a  town  in  the  Mexican  United  States,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  about 
24*"  28'  N.  lat  and  near  105"*  W.  long,  in  a  wide  plain, 
6848  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Its 
population  amounts  to  upwards  of  22,000  souls,  and  it 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  country  lying  about  it,  and  in  that  of  the  numer- 
ous and  rich  mines,  partly  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
and  partly  east  of  the  town.  Iron  ore  is  fbund  within  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town,  but  the  attempts  to  turn 
it  to  advantage  have,  so  fbr  as  we  know,  not  succeeded  to 
any  extent.  Not  flur  firom  Durango  is  the  Brena,  a  tract 
more  than  30  miles  in  length  and  about  half  that  width, 
which  is  occupied  by  hills  composed  of  basalt  and  covered 
with  scoria;  among  them  is  a  crater  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions.   (Humboldt;  Ward.) 

DURANTE,  FRANCESCO,  a  celebrated  Italian  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  Naples,  in  1693,  and  educated  under 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  His  works  are  not  numerous,  and 
chiefly  of  the  sacred  kind.  The  duets,  on  which  his  repu- 
tation now  mainly  rests,  are.  Dr.  Bumey  states,  the  canta- 
tas of  his  master,  arranged  for  two  voices !  Hence  the  fame 
of  this  much- vaunted  composer  will  hereafter  depend  on  that 
of  his  disciples,  Pergolesi,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  Paisiello,  &c., 
who  received  instructions  fix>m  him  at  the  Neapolitan  Con* 
servatorios  of  St  Onofiio^  and  the  Poveri  di  Getu  Cristif, 
of  both  of  which  Durante  was  the  principal. 

DURA'ZZO,  DURA'S,  the  antient  Bpidamnus,  after- 
wards called  D3mrBchium,  is  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
in  41''  22'  N.  lat,  and  19*>  27'  E.  long.,  situated  on  the 
south  coast  of  a  peninsula  Which  projects  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  fbrms  the  south  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Drin.  Epi- 
damnus  was  a  colony  of  Corcyra  [Colony],  but  it  after- 
vrards  changed  its  name  into  Dyrrachium.  It  fell  under 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  o(  Macedonia,  and 
its  harbour  became  the  principid  means  of  communication 
between  Italy  and  the  north  parts  of  Greece,  Macedonia, 
and  Thraoe.  The  Romans  embarkiug  at  Bnoidisium,  which 
is  nearly  opposite,  landed  at  Dyrrachium,  and  thence  by 
the  Via  Egnatia  they  reached  lliessalonica,  on  the  iEgean 
sea.  Pompey  defenaed  Dyrrachium  with  success  against 
Cvsar  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  Dyrrachium  came  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  Bulgarians,  and  the  Norinans  from 
Sicily,  who  made  it  their  stronghold  in  their  wars  with  the 
Byxantine  emperon.    It  afterwa^  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Venetiftns,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  sultan  Bavaxid 
II.  Dura»o  is  now  included  in  the  pachalik  of  Skutari, 
near  the  borders  of  that  of  Bcrat.  It  carries  on  some  trade 
by  sea,  and  exports  the  surplus  com  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbouring  plains.  Its  population  is  reck- 
oned at  between  40U0  and  fiOOO,  and  it  has  a  Greek  bishop. 
It  is  a  place  little  visited  by  travellers:  the  scanty  remains 
of  Apollonia,  which  are  two  short  davs'  journey  to  the  south 
of  it,  near  the  banks  of  the  Apsus*  nave  been  described  by 
Colonel  Leake  and  Dr.  Holland.  (Leake*8  Travels  through 
Northern  Greece.)  Leake  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
proctjeding  to  Durazzo. 

Juhn,  the  eighth  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  king  of 
N:  plus,  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, the  title  of  duke  of  Durazzo  and  lord  of  Albania ; 
and  from  him  sprung  the  Durazzo  branch  of  the  Anjous, 
who  reigned  a  while  over  Naples  and  Hungary.  Charles 
III.,  king  of  Naples,  was  a  ^andson  of  John;  he  died  in 
Hungary,  and  left  two  children,  Ladislaus  and  Joanna, 
who  i-eigned  in  succession  at  Naples,  but  died  both  without 
issue. 


Coin  of  Dyrraeliiam. 
British  MttMum.    Actual  tlzo.    SUtot.    Weight.  469  pftint. 

DUREN,  a  minor  circle  of  the  administrative  circle  of 
Achen  (Aix  la  Chapclle),  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Rhine.  Its  area  is  about  215  square  miles,  and  it  contains 
1  town,  1  market  village,  106  villager,  and  16  hamlets,  with 
a  population  of  about  46,600  (1816,  37,186).  The  Roer 
traverses  it  from  south  to  north-west :  it  is  hilly  in  parts, 
and  has  about  128,000  acres  of  arable  land,  18,330  of  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  and  51,700  of  woods  and  forests.  It  pro- 
duces much  grain  and  fruit,  rears  cattle,  contains  iron,  lead, 
alum,  and  coal  mines,  and  manufactures  woollens,  ironware, 
paper,  vegetable  oil,  &c. 

DUREN,  the  chief  town,  called  by  the  Romans 
Marcodurum,  whence  its  former  name  of  Mark-Diiren, 
lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  50''  46'  N.  lat.,  and  6"*  36' 
£.  long.  It  is  a  walled  town,  the  scat  of  a  public  mining- 
direction,  possesses  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  or  high 
school,  three  nunneries,  five  Catholic  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  and  a  synaj^ogue,  and  contains  about  6800  in- 
habitants: in  1818  their  numbek-s  were  4909;  and  in  1825, 
5610.  Diiren  has  considerable  manufactures  of  fine  and 
ordinary  woollen  cloths,  stuffs,  and  coverlids,  which  employ 
between  1200  and  1300  hands,  as  well  as  of  screws  and 
nails.    There  are  also  manufieu^tures  of  iron  and  steel  ware, 

{)aper,  coarse  cottons,  soap,  leather,  oil,  trinkets,  &c  It 
las  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  a  horse  market,  and  three 
large  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On  this  spot  several 
cohorts  of  the  Ubii,  who  had  assumed  the  Roman  name  of 
Agrippinenses,  were  surprized  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Civilis, 
the  Batavian  leader,  in  the  year  70  a.d.  (Tacit. //w/.  iv.  28.) 

DiJRER,  ALBRECHT.  or  ALBERT,  bom  at  Nurnberg 
the  'iOth  of  May,  1441,  was  the  son  of  a  skilful  goldsmith, 
and  received  that  sound  education  which  the  wealthy 
burghers  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany  were  accustomed  to 
give  to  their  children.  In  all  branches  of  instruction  Albrecht 
tirade  irreat  proeresft,  and  showed  also  much  in^nuity  in  the 
prole-Mon  fOr  which  he  was  intended;  but  his  genius  being 
bent  towards  a  nobler  art,  be  ga\e  up  at  once,  to  the  erreat 
ve\ati*)n  of  his  father,  the  workini^  of  gold,  and  placed  him- 
^If  undfT  the  most  able  painter  of  his  nahve  country, 
Mirliai?!  Wohlgemuth  (14SG).  After  finishing  his  appren- 
tir^'^hip  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  in  1490  went  through 
G«  nuanv.  On  his  journey  he  painted  portraits  and  other  pic- 
turea  %»lurh  were  hi;zhly  admired.  Improved  by  experience 
arid  «!(h  tncreaied  reputation,  he  returned  home  in  1494, 
arid  h't:ii  aTer  executed  his  master-piece,  a  drawing  of 
OriHifus.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times  for  a  painter, 
iti  or  \*'r  t/i  li«  received  and  arknowled<;ed  as  a  master,  to 
vtij.Ut  a  pu'^e  wh  rh  merit'M  the  approbation  of  his 
•.^«.)ipf  ^ii\  of  the  other  masters  of  hLs  craft.  Wlicn  this 
oompli^hed,  the  candidate  receive!  a  kind  of  diploma, 
«  entitled  to  tb«  honours  and  rights  of  a  master. 


After  obtaining  the  mastership  Durer  visited  HuU.v  -\ 
and  Italy,  where  he  executed  some  of  his  best  picti:'..  -, 
such  as  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  for  the  chu.  i 
of  St.  Mark,  ana  Adam  and  Eve  fox  the  German  rhur«  h 
in  Venice,  which  was  afterwards  bought  for  the  Galh  t\  i.f 
Prague.  In  Bologna  he  became  acquainted  with  Rapli.K  I. 
who  esteemed  him  highly.  In  token  of  their  fViendship,  ci"  . 
presented  the  other  with  his  portrait  He  returned  h  ••  f 
m  1507,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  painter  ot  L.« 
country. 

•Certainly,'  says  VasaH  (Vite  de'  Phtori),  'if  this  dil.-rr.  t, 
industrious,  universal  man  had  been  a  native  of  Tus-..*  v, 
and  if  he  could  have  studied  as  we  have  done  in  Romr.  t  e 
would  have  been  the  best  painter  in  otir  country,  as  he  v  ^« 
the  most  celebrated  that  Germany  ever  had.' 

His  productions  were  so  highly  valued  as  to  attract  *!  >; 
notice  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  his  time.  Max  mi  \ :  .-. 
the  First  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  appointed  him  th'  r 
painter,  and  bestowed  upon  him  riches  and  honours. 

To  please  his  father  Diirer  had  married,  against  }  ^ 
inclination,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighbour:  bv  t 
the  match  turned  out  so  unfortunate  that  it  embittrr.  1 
his  life,  and  his  countrymen  attributed  hia  prero^tt.'- 
death  to  his  domestic  misfortune.  It  b  said  that  h  « 
wife  was  not  deficient  in  personal  attractions,  but  uoexoh 
and  jealous  to  the  utmost  degree.  Ae  died  broken-marr*  d 
in  1528,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  are.  The  senate  of  Numb<  j. 
to  honoiu:  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  citizen,  decreed  h  ; .  i 
a  public  ftineral,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  ar  i 
solemnity.  This  circumstance  has  led  some  of  his  bi> >.::.: - 
phers  to  suppose  that  Durer  died  in  poverty,  which  h  'A- 
ever  was  not  the  case.  In  spite  of  his  hberaJitr,  he  IcH  a 
tolerably  good  fortune  to  his  surviving  Xantippe. 

Diirer's  paintings  are  admired  for  the  vivid  and  fertile 
imagination,  the  sublime  conception,  and  the  wot\dei>'  I 
union  of  boldness  and  correctness  of  design  which  th<}  <1  <• 
play.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Germany  who  taught  ](.. 
rules  of  perspective  and  the  proportions  of  the  human  (>.• '  ,- 
according  to  mathematical  and  anatomical  princir!es.  la 
fact,  his  works  were  in  this  respect  so  classical,  tiut  tu  a 
his  prints  and  wood-cuts  were  purchased  by  the  It^.i  ; 
painters  fi)r  their  improvement  in  those  branches. 

Some  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  unnecessary  r.  :• 
rectness  of  drawing  and  the  exuberance  of  his  imacinati  *  ; 
but  the  only  fault  that  can  be  really  objected  to  him  i«  l\* 
total  neglect  of  costume.  Yet  this  fiiult  is  more  ooT\t  r- 
tional  than  real.  His  pictures,  in  spite  of  this  violatu>n  .  f 
the  rules  of  taste,  produce  lasting  impressions  of  the  •i'  - 
lime  and  beautiful ;  and  impartial  judges  must  alwa^is  h<Ui  jur 
in  him  the  greatest  master  of  the  German  school. 

Besides  ma  great  historical  nainttngs,  the  best  of  which  i  r<^ 
in  the  collections  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Munich,  andDrevi«  -.. 
Durer  has  left  some  landscapes  that  are  highly  rai  u«vi. 
Some  of  his  paintings  were  in  England  in  the  ooliecrion  f 
Lord  Arundel.  Diirer  was  also  an  excellent  engraver  1 1 
copper  and  wood ;  his  woodcuts  are  masterpieces  of  Uic  act. 
and  considered  equal  to  those  of  Hugo  da  CarpL 

The  best  among  his  woodcuts,  both  in  respect  of  in^  i«  • 
tion  and  execution,  are  his  greater  Passion  and  his  Rc^  < '  i 
tion  of  St.  John.    So  much  were  they  sought  after,  m  •  -. 
during  his  lifetime,  that  a  Venetian  artist  was  indue*.  <;  - 
counterfeit  them.    When  Durer  heard  of  this  fbrgcrx .  \  • 
went  to  Venice,  and  commenced  a  suit  against  the  :.:  ':. 
whose  name  was  Marc  Antonio  Franci.    The   sen.is*     •• 
Venice  would  have  punished  the  offender  seA-erely,  if  D*.    r 
had  not  obtained  his  pardon.    There  is  a  volume  contain  -  ^ 
more  than  200  original  drawings  by  Albert  Durer  w  *  " 
print-room  of  the  British  Museum,  which  formerly  belct  .:>  •' 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  was  probably  {    :■. 
of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Diirer *s  fHend  W.  Pirkhair<  : 
In  the  same  room  is  preserved  an  exouisite  carvinj^  b\  h  '-* 
in  hone-stone,  of  the  Birth  of  St.  Jolin,  bequeathed  tu  * . 
Museum  bv  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  who  had  purchased  it  a:  :: 
price  of  500/.    It  is  dated  1510. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Albert  Durer's  engrave-.-* 
was  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  Uto  K 
NoUekens. 

Diircr's  portraits  were  also  hii^hly  esteemed :  it  wras  «  . 
of  him  that  he  not  only  pov^ssc^  tlie  talent  of  catch. [*.,  '    % 
exact  expression  of  the  features,  but  also  of  delm«aiiiii:  t'  •• 
different  characters  and  passions. 

Two  inventions  are  attributed  to  him;  that  of  print*  ^* 
wcodaits  in  two  colours,  and  that  of  etching.     Some,  h\.  «•  * 
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ever,  dispute  his  okim  to  the  invention  of  the  artof  etching, 
(bough  It  13  not  denied  that  he  was  the  first  who  eaLcelled 
in  it 

In  his  private  life  he  was  amiahle,  upright,  and  hene- 
volant.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, without  making  any  pretensions  to  superior  piety. 

JD^rer  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  geometry,  per- 
spective, and  fortification.  He  bestowed  such  labour  on 
tne  purity  of  his  native  tongue,  that  his  writings  even  now 
are  well  worth  the  study  of  the  German  scholar. 

While  the  French  oomiption  of  taste  was  exercising*  a 
bancAM  influence  over  the  fine  arts,  Diirer  was  looked  upon 
as  a  barbarian ;  hut  opinion  is  now  changed,  and  the  modem 
school  of  German  painters  and  critics  view  him  as  one  of 
their  great  masters,  and  as  a  model  by  following  wliich  the 
art  of  painting  may  he  hroaght  hack  to  its  former  dignity. 

His  life  has  been  written  hy  Arend  and  Roth,  and  lately 
by  Heller,  who  has  given  the  most  critical  and  complete 
catalogue  of  all  his  works.  Goethe,  Tieck,  Wackenrode, 
aud  other  distinguished  writers  have  vindicated  his  claims. 

D'UEFEY,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  but 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  designed 
for  the  law,  hut  Quitted  that  profession  for  poetry.  His 
dramas  had  remaraable  success  in  the  days  of  Charles  H., 
but  %vere  soon  afterwards  banished  from  the  stage  on  ac- 
count of  their  outrageous  indeocncy,  and  at  present  scarcelv 
their  names  are  known,  except  to  the  students  of  Knghsh 
dramatic  history.  Much  of  his  feme  was  owing  to  his 
songs  and  satirical  odes,  which  he  is  said  to  have  himself 
sung  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  manner.  He  is  represented 
in  the  *  Guardian '  as  being  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Charles  XI.,  that  the  king  would  sometimes  lean  on  his 
shoulder  and  hum  tunes  with  him:  he  was  also  a  fe- 
vourite  at  most  convivial  parties,  and  was  so  much  eele- 
brated  for  his  qualities  as  a  good  companion,  that  it  was 
considered  a  kind  of  honour  to  have  been  in  his  com- 
pany. He  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  applied  to  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  who 
performed  for  his  benefit  one  of  his  comedies.  The  profits 
which  were  acquired  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  render 
bis  last  days  comparatively  easy,  if  any  judgment  is  to  be 
founded  on  iais  poems  of  this  periodt  whioh  are  written  with 
hvelinesflL  Se  died  in  1 723,  and  was  buried  at  St  James's, 
Westminster  « 

A  collection  of  D'Urfey's  poems,  entitled  '  Pills  to  purge 
Melanoholv,'  is  extremely  rare,  and  sells  for  a  high  price. 
it  is  muca  -esteemed  hy  those  bibliographers  who  think 
licentious  w<^rks  valuable  if  they  are  but  searoe. 

DURELAlbf,  an  English  county,  consisting  of  the  main 
part,  between  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees,  and  of  three  de- 
tached portions,  irhich  are  separated  from  the  main  portion 
by  the  intervening  county  of  Northumberland,  or  by  that 
of  York.  1.  The  main  portion  is  bounded  on  the  north 
aad  north-west  by  Northumberland,  from  whioh  it  is  for  the 
most  part  separated  by  the  river  Tyne  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Stanley  Bum  and  the  river  Derwent ;  on  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  from  the  former 
of  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Crook  Bum,  a  feeder 
of  the  Teea,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Tees  itself;  on  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  separated 
throughout  by  the  river  Tees;  and  on  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  German  Ocean.  Its  grealest  length  is  from  east  to 
west,  from  Seaton  Snook,  a  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tecs,  to  the  junction  of  the  Crook  Bum  and  the  Tees,  on 
the  boundary  of  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham,  48  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  fnun  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
tl^  Tyne,  at  South  Sluelds,  to  Stockbum,  or  Sookbum,  on 
the  Tees,  39  miles.  2.  The  principal  detached  part,  con- 
sisting of  Norhamshire  and  Islandshire,  which  latter  in- 
cludes Holy  Island  and  the  Fame  Isles,  is  bounded  on  the 
Dortli  by  BerwidL  bounds,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Tweed;  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  Berwickshire  in 
Scotland,  from  which  also  it  is  separated  by  the  Tweed; 
on  the  south  by  Northumberland,  and  on  the  east  and 
north-east  by  the  German  Ocean.  The  form  of  this  portion 
of  the  county  approaches  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one 
side  &oaa  the  north  and  north-west,  and  is  nearly  1 1  miles 
long  in  a  straight  line;  another,  the  north-east,  and  is  14 
miles  long  in  a  straight  hne ;  and  the  third,  the  south,  and 
is  ]  7  miles  long  in  a  straight  line.  3.  The  second  detaahed 
portion,  oomwehending  the  parish  of  Bedlington,  some- 
tiniM  caUad  Bedlingtonshir^  is  bounded  on  the  north,  ireat> 


and  south  by  Northumberland,  from  which  it  is  sepaiated 
on  the  north  bv  the  river  Wensbeck,  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Blyth,  ana  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  is 
7  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  4}  miles  broad  from 
north  to  south.  4.  The  third  detached  portion,  the  pai'ish 
of  Craike,  is  near  Easingwould,  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  that  oounty :  it  is  3  miles  bng  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  2^  miles  broad.  The  areas  of  the  several 
portions,  as  found  by  taking  the  areas  of  the  several  parishes, 
are  as  follows : — 


Main  portion   • 
Norhamshire  and  Islandshire 
Bedlington  parish     •         • 
Craike  parish  .        «        • 


SUtotc  Aem. 

621,690 

45,630 

8,910 

3,300 


679  530 


The  area  of  the  whole  is  shout  1097  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1831  was  253,910,  giving  231  to  a  square  mile 
in  size  and  in  absolute  and  relative  population  Durham  is 
below  the  average  of  the  English  counties.  Durham,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  is  on  the  Wear,  235  miles  in  a 
straight  line  north  by  west  of  London ;  259  miles  by  the 
road  through  Baldock,  Stamford,  Doncaster,  Boroughbridge, 
and  Bishop  Auckland ;-  or  by  that  through  Boroughbridge, 
Northallerton,  and  Dwlington ;  or  263  miles  by  the  road 
used  by  the  Thurso,  Edinburgh,  and  York  mail,  through 
Ware,  Huntingdon,  Stamfcnd,  Doncaster,  York,  Easing- 
would, Thirsk,  Northallerton,  and  Darlington.  The  main 
portion  of  the  county  is  comprehended  between  54®  27'  and 
55"*  I'N.hititude,  and  1"*  8' and  2**  21' of  W.  longitude. 

Coast,  Islands,  ^. — ^The  coast  of  the  county  of  Durham 
is  for  the  most  part  low,  especially  in  the  detached  portions 
of  the  county.  Islandshire  has  no  cliffs,  neither  has  Bed- 
lingtonshire.  From  Islandshire  sand  banks  (Fenham 
Hats)  run  out  and  connect  Holy  Island  with  the  main  land, 
so  as  to  render  the  island  accessible  at  low  water  to  vehicles 
of  all  kinds ;  though  the  sands  are  dangerous  to  persons 
not  acquainted  with  them.  In  the  main  portion  of  the 
county  there  are  several  ranoes  of  cliffs,  as  at  Suter  Point, 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  wear ;  along  the  coast  from  the 
Wear  southward  to  Hawthorn  Dean ;  again  along  the  coast 
for  three  miles  south  from  Horden  Point,  at  the  headland 
on  which  Hartlepool  stands ;  and  again  at  Seaton  Bents. 
All  these  cliffs  are  of  magnesian  limestone,  except  those  at 
Seaton  Bents,  which  are  formed  by  rocks  of  the  red  marl 
or  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

Holy  Island  a  of  an  irregular  form,  nearly  4  miles  long 
from  east  by  south  to  west  by  north,  and  nearly  2  broad 
from  north  to  south.  It  contains  3320  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  population  of  836  persons.  This  island  was  called  by 
the  Britons  Inis  Medicante,  and  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lindisfiume :  its  name  of  Holy  Island  was 
given  to  it  from  its  haying  been  the  residence  of  seveml 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Saxon  churoh.  It  was  antiontly  the 
seat  of  a  bishoprick,  and  had  a  monastery  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bishops,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  to  bo 
a  cell  of  the  Benedictine  monasto^  of  Durham.  The 
church  of  the  monastery  is  now  in  ruins.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is  rich,  but  before  the  indosure  of  the  common  in 
1 792  there  were  only  forty  acres  under  tillage,  and  that 
portion  was  subject  to  interoommonage  as  soon  as  the  crops 
were  reaped.  There  is  a  small  village  or  town  on  the  west 
side,  formerly  much  more  extensive:  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  fishing.  There  is  a  small  harbour  and 
an  old  castle,  which  during  the  last  war  was  occupied  by  a 
garrison  sent  from  Berwick.  This  castle  is  upon  a  lofty  rock 
of  whinstone,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  isle.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  island  is  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  a 
mile  longt  and  in  some  parts  only  sixty  yards  broad,  occu- 
pied by  rabbits ;  on  one  side  of  this  tongue  the  tide  may  be 
seen  ebbing  while  it  is  flowing  on  the  other. 

The  Fame  Islands  lie  to  the  south-cast  of  Holy  Island. 
The  group  consists  of  severed  small  islets  or  rocks,  some  of 
which  are  visible  only  at  low  water.  They  produce  kelp, 
and  some  of  them  a  Uttle  grass.  There  are  two  lighthouses 
on  two  islets  of  the  group. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communications, — Durham  may 
be  characterized  as  a  hilly  coun^.  The  western  part  is 
overspread  by  the  branches  of  the  great  Penine  Chain, 
from  tfie  eastern  slope  of  which  the  chief  rivers  of  the 
eoanty  flow*    The  two  principal  branches  of  this  chain, 
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\rhich  belong  to  Durham,  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  Weardale,  the  valley  of  the  Wear ;  from  the  Yorkshire 
hills  bv  Teesdalc,  or  Teasdale,  the  valley  of  the  Tees ;  and 
from  those  of  Northumberland  by  the  valley  in  vhich  the 
Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  T>ne,  flow*.  Large  portions  of 
the  mountain  district  consist  of  moor-lands  covered  with 
heath,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed,  *  ling.'  The  hills  north  of 
Weardale  have  the  name  of  Weardale  Forest,  and  those 
north  of  Teasdale  are  called  Teasdale  Forest ;  but  they  are 
bare  of  wood. 

The  principal  elevations  in  the  countv  are  Kilhope  Law 
(2196  fL),  Qroas  Ri«lge.  Bolts  Law,  Baron  Hope,  Collier 
Law (1678  ftO,  and  Fatherly  Fell,  in  Weardale  Forest; 
Pike  Law,  West  Pike,  Manner  GUI  Fells,  and  Eglestone 
Bank,  in  Teasdale  Forest;  Pontop  Pike,  on  Lanchester 
Cummon,  south-east  of  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  (101 8  ft.); 
Down  Hill,  Lizard,  Fulwell  Hill,  and  Boldon  HiU,  near 
the  sea,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear ;  Maiden's  Paps, 
Warden  Law,  or  Wordeslow  (632  ft).  Low  Httls,  Hare 
Hill,  and  Hartmoor,  near  the  sea,  between  the  Wear  and 
Hartlepool ;  Wheatlev  Hill,  north-east  of  Durham ;  and 
Brandon  Mount,  soutlk-west  of  the  same  city,  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Wear  (875  ft.) 

The  moors  are  chiefly  occupied  as  pasturage  for  sheep 
of  the  black-faced  or  heath  kind,  and  for  a  few  young 
cattle  and  horses.  The  best  wooded  part  of  the  county  is 
the  vale  of  Derwent,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oak ;  but  it  produces  also  ash,  elm,  birch,  and 
alder,  and  a  quantity  of  underwood,  especially  hazels. 

Tlib  chief  rivers  are  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees, 
with  their  tributaries.  The  Tyne  drains  the  northern  parts, 
the  Wear  the  middle,  and  the  Tees  the  southern. 

The  Tvne  [Northumbrrland]  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  for  about  18  miles,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Stanley  Bum  at  Wylam  to  the  sea,  and  its  navigation 
extends  from  abo\'e  Newcastle  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
about  15  miles.  Its  Durham  afiiuents  are  the  Derwent 
and  Team  rivers  and  the  Stanley  and  Hedworth  Burns. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  Northumberland,  and  flowing  east, 
reaches,  about  3  miles  from  its  source,  the  border  of  Dur- 
ham, alonff  which  it  flows,  first  east  and  then  north-east, 
then  south-east,  and  then  north-east  again  for  16  or  17 
miles,  receiving  on  its  right  (or  Diurbam)  bank  the  N  nek- 
ton, Boltshope,  Baronhope,  Hysop,  and  Herselop  Bums,  or 
Becks  (t.  e.  small  streams ;  the  last  two  unite  before  en- 
tering the  Derwent) ;  and  on  its  left  (or  Northumberland) 
bank  many  others.  At  the  junction  of  the  Milk  or  Milch 
Bum  it  leaves  the  border  (which  here  turns  off  to  the 
north),  and  flows  through  the  county  for  about  9  miles 
north-east,  till  it  again  meets  the  border,  «nd  falls  into  the 
Tyne  3  miles  above  Newcastle.  Ita  whole  course  is  28  to 
30  miles. 

The  river  Team  rises  on  the  side  of  Pontop  Pike,  and 
flows  first  east-by-north  and  then  north-by- west  about  13 
miles  into  the  Tyne,  about  a  mile  above  Newcastle.  The 
Stanley  Burn  and  the  Hedworth  Bum  are  only  four  or  five 
miles  long. 

The  Wear  rises  near  Kilhope  Law,  and  flows  east  and 
south-east  above  4  miles  to  Burtree  or  Bowertree  Ford.  In 
this  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  as  the  Kilhope  Bum,  and 
is  jomed  by  the  Welhope  and  Burnlu)pe,  ana  some  other 
burns.  From  Bowertree  Ford  the  Wear  flows  east-by-south 
18  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Bedbura  river,  passing  the 
towns  of  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham,  and  receiving  on  the 
right  bank  the  Irshope,  Harthope,  Dadree,  Swinhope,  Wes- 
tenhope,  Snowhope,  and  Bollihope  Bums  (the  last  of  which 
receives  the  Harenope) ;.  and  on  the  left  bank  the  Middle- 
hope,  Rookhope,  Stanhope,  Shittlehope,  Wescrow,  Houslip, 
and  Sals  Bums,  all  of  which  are  small.  The  Wescrow  re- 
ceives the  Tunstall  and  the  Thomhope.  The  Bcdburn 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kuden  and  Sharn- 
berry  Becks,  and  subsequently  of  the  North  Grain  Beck, 
and  another  to  which  the  maps  give  no  name.  This 
upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Wear  is  through  the  wild 
and  romantic  district  of  Weardale,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  high  hills.  From  the  junction  of  the  Bedburn  the  Wear 
flows  still  ea^t-by-south  6  miles  to  Bishop  Auckland.  In 
its  way  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Lin  Burn,  on  the 
left  bv  the  Bitch  Burn,  and  at  Bishop  Auckland  by  the 
GaunlesH,  which  rises  on  Eglestone  Common,  and  has  a 
course  of  1 5  miles.  The  Gaunless,  near  its  source,  is  called 
the  Hyndon  Beck :  it  is  joined  in  its  course  by  the  Humber 
Beck.     From  Bishop  Auckland  the  Wear  tuma  to  the 


north-east,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding  course  abofat  3<  ox 
37  miles  past  Durham  and  Cnester-le-Street  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Sunderland.  Between  Bishop  AocklanJ 
and  Durham  it  receives  the  Ooxdale  Beck  and  the  Shink '  > 
river  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  'Sto<^toy  Beck  and  xlu 
Browney  river  on  the  left.  The  Browney  river  is  t>>* 
largest  of  these ;  it  rises  on  Satley  Gommon,  and  flovs  fir*: 
east  and  then  south-by-east  1 7  miles,  receiving  the  Pan, 
I  the  Smallhope,  and  the  Derness  (which  is  joined  br  \h* 
Hedley)  Becks.  Below  Durham  the  Wear  receives  the 
Stanley  Burn,  united  with  the  Cock  Burn  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  LumleyBum  on  the  right  bank,  all  at  or  ti<^.ir 
Chester-le-Street.  The  whole  course  of  the  Wemr  ma)  K- 
estimated  at  about  65  miles,  for  about  18  or  20  of  whu-h. 
viz.  up  to  the  city  of  Durham,  it  is  naugable.  It  is  croaMr«l 
at  Sunderland,  near  its  mouth,  by  an  iron  bridge  of  occ 
arch,  of  236  feet  span  and  100  feet  above  high  water-maxL 
The  importance  of  its  navigation  arises  from  the  export  <  f 
coals  from  the  neighbouring  mines,  for  theprodnoeoi  whf-L 
it  furnishes  an  outlet  London  and  many  towna  upon  ttc 
Thames  and  on  the  eastem  coast  receive  a  conaideimble  por- 
tion of  their  supply  of  coals  from  the  Wear. 

The  Tees  rises  in  Cumberland,  on  the  slope  of  Cross  Fc!I 
(2901  feet  high),  and  for  the  first  few  miles  of  iu  0(MJrs>> 
forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Wesimorr- 
land.  It  is  joined  by  the  Trout  and  Crook  Becks,  and  upon 
its  junction  with  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county 
of  burham,  separating  it  for  a  very  few  miles  from  Wc»t- 
moreland,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  ooune  fxx^iu 
Yorkshire.  The  general  direction  of  the  Tees  till  it  reaches 
Sockbura,  nearly  55  miles  tvom  its  source,  is  east-aouib- 
east ;  from  thence  it  flows  nearly  30  miles  north-east  into 
the  German  ocean,  its  total  course  being  between  BO  and 
90  miles.  The  first  part  of  the  course  of  the  Tcea  to  Bar- 
nard (>stle  is  pretty  direct;  it  flows  through  a.  narrov 
valley  in  a  hilly  country,  and  is  swelled  on  the  right  tit 
Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  bank  by  several  becks,  or 
small  rivers,  of  which  the  chief  are  theMaiie  orMaryi^  the 
Lune,  and  the  Balder  or  Baulder :  on  the  left  or  Durlum 
bank  it  receives  the  Harwood  joined  with  the  Laqgdon  Beck* 
the  Ettersgill,  the  Bowles,  the  Hadshope  or  Hii4ihope«  the 
Eglestone,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  valleys  watered  \>y 
these  several  affluents  of  .the  Tees 'open  laterallv  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tees,  and  are  many  of  them  remarBable  Ur 
picturesque  beauty.  A  ridge  of  trap  rocks  aocss  vhscb 
the  river  flows  at  Caldron  Snout,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maise  or  Marys  Beck,  forms  a  series  of  fidls  in  a  distascv  of 
596  yards  which  offer  a  fine  contrast  to  the  still  water  t*l 
The  Wheel,  a  pool  or  lake  into  which  the  river  expand* 
iust  above.  At  High  Force,  or  Mickle  Force,  a  few  miles 
k>wer  down,  another  ridge  of  coarse-grained  grey  eolumoar 
basalt  crosses  the  river,  and  causes  another  &n  of  30  fcvt 
A  few  miles  below  this  fkll  and  three  above  the  viUagr  </ 
Middleton  in  Teasdale,  basaltic  rocks  form  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  serve  to  support  Winch  Bridge,  which  conmts  of  a 
plank  two  feet  wide,  with  low  handraUs,  suspended  by  iron 
chains  across  the  river,  here  63  feet  wide,  at  an  elevation  U 
56  feet  above  the  water.  Below  Barnard  Castle  the  cotiR< 
of  the  river  is  still  tolerably  direct  till  it  reaches  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darlington.  It  receives  in  this  part  of'.t« 
course,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Greta  ftom  YoruhircL  tod 
on  its  left  bank,  the  Grand  River,  or  Staindrop  Beck. 
10  or  12  miles  long,  which  flows  through  Raby  Park  aod 
past  the  town  of  Staindrop,  receiving  the  Forth  or  Sut 
Beck.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  the  channel 
winds  very  much.  At  Croft  near  Darlington  it  recehv^  » 
considerable  stream  on  its  right  bank,  and  on  the  kit  rl'« 
river  Skcme,  which,  rising  between  Durham  and  Hartlepoow 
has  a  very  "winding  course  to  the  south-south- west*  of  m»t 
than  25  miles,  receiving  several  streams  by  the  w»y,  ar ! 
passing  the  town  of  Darlington  just  before  ita  junction  w  : 
the  Tees.  The  Tees  does  not  receive  any  eonaideffaKr 
aflluent  after  the  Skorne,  except  the  Leven  from  YorlLsh.**. 
It  passes  the  town  of  Stockton,  below  which  it  reoetv«*«  tl« 
Hartburn  and  Billingham  Becks,  and  at  Greatfaam  Fl'^. 
near  its  mouth,  the  Elmeldon  Beck  united  with  rnxML-.c: 
from  Greatham.  The  wide  estuary  of  the  Tees  ia  nax-:  ^- 
ble  for  colliers  and  other  large  vessels  up  to  Stockton*  &-  . 
for  small  craft  several  miles  higher  up,  above  Yarm  r 
Yorkshire:  the  navigation  bus  been  shortened  by  a^  cat«  b; 
which  a  considerable  bend  in  the  river  is  avoided. 

There  are  se\'enil  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  tes 
between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees.    Ther  are  caXM 
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as  Ryhop«  Dean,  Soaham  Dean,  Dalton  Dean,  Hawthorn 
Dcaa,  Castle  Eden  Dean,  and  Hasledon  Dean. 

The  river  navigation  of  Durham,  oomprehendingonly  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  horder  rivers  Tjrne  and 
Tees,  is  confined  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  There 
are  no  canals  or  artificial  cuts,  except  one,  already  noticed, 
made  to  shorten  the  winding  course  of  the  Tees. 

The  mail-road  to  EdinhiArgh,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and 
the  north  of  Scotland,  crosses  this  county  fh>m  south  into 
north.  It  enters  it  at  (>oft  Bridge  over  the  Tees,  and  passes 
through  Darlington,  241  miles  from  town,  Durham  (259 
miles),  Chester-leStreet  (265  miles),  and  Gateshead  (272 
miles),  where  it  quits  the  county,  crossing  the  Tyne  to 
Northumberland.  There  are  two  other  roa£  from  London 
to  Durham  city:  they  branch  off  from  the  Glasgow  and 
Carlisle  mail-road  at  Scotch  Comer  in  Yorkshire,  and  enter 
the  county  by  Pierce  Bridge  over  the  Tees  (239  miles  from 
London).  Here  they  divide,  the  right-hand  road  passing 
through  the  villages  of  Heighington  and  Eldon,  and  th& 
lefthaud  road  through  Bishop  Auckland  (248A  miles  from 
London).  They  reunite  a  few  miles  beyond  Bishop  Auck- 
isnd  and  &11  in  with  the  Edinburgh  mail-road  near  Sunder- 
land Bridge,  over  the  Wear,  about  four  miles  before  reach- 
in^Durhun  (259  miles). 

The  road  from  London  to  Sunderland  branches  off  from 
the  Edinburgh  mail-road  at  Thiisk  in  Yorkshire,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  Yarm,  upon  leaving  that  town  crosses  the  Tees 
into  the  county  of  Durham,  and  proceeds  forward  to  Stock- 
tun  (241 1  miles  from  London),  and  from  thence  to  Sunder- 
land, 268^  miles.  At  Bishop  Wearmouth,  which  is  a  suburb 
of  Sunderland,  where  the  road  turns  off  to  enter  that  town, 
a  branch  proceeding  forward  runs  to  South  Shields  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  (275  miles).  From  this  branch  road  an- 
other branch  to  the  left  leads  to  Grateshead,  forming  a  com- 
munication (13  miles)  between  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 

From  Durham  roads  lead  to  Sunderland  (distant  13 
miles),  through  Bishop  Wearmouth ;  and  by  Bishop  Auck- 
land (distant  10  miles),  and  Staindrop  (19  miles),  to 
Barnard  Castle  (24  miles).  From  Barnard  Castle  (245  or 
246  miles  from  London)  a  road  leads  along  the  valley  of 
theTee9,byMiddleton  inTeasdale  (distant  9}  miles)  to  Aid- 
stone  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  and  from  Darlington,  one  by 
West  Auckland  (distant  9  miles),  Wolsingham  (20  miles), 
and  Stanhoi^  (26  miles),  alone  the  valley  of  the  Wear  to 
the  same  towm.  From  Wolsingham  a  road  runs  northward 
to  Hexham  rn  Northumberland  and  anoth^  to  Gateshead. 
From  Grateshead  a  road  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  Tjme 
talley  to  Hexham.    Other  roads  do  not  require  notice. 

Durham  has  numerous  raU-roads,  most  of  which  have  been 
constructed  by  the  coal  owners  for  the  conveyance  of  coals 
from  the  pits  to  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  where  they  are 
ihipped.  Acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for  two 
more  extensive  rail-ways ;  one,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
extending  from  Wilton  Park  colliery,  west  of  Bishop  Auck- 
land, by  a  circuitous  line  past  Darlington  to  Stockton,  and 
from  thence  across  the  Tees  by  a  suspension  bridge,  and  by 
(he  side  of  the  navigable  cut  made  in  the  Tees  to  Middles- 
burgh  and  Cleveland  Port  on  that  river ;  with  various 
branches :  the  other,  the  Clarence  rail-road,  from  the  Stock- 
Ion  and  Darlington  rail-road,  a  few  miles  north  of  Darling- 
ton, by  a  more  direct  course  to  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tees  below  Stockton,  with  a  branch  to  the  city  of  Durham, 
and  some  subordinate  branches.  The  various  acts  for  the 
Stockton  and  Darliugton  rail-road  were  obtained  in  1821- 
1S28;  those  for  theCHarence  rail-road  in  1828-1829.  The 
estimated  length  of  the  former,  including  its  branches,  is 
about  38  miles ;  of  the  latter,  nearly  46. 

Geological  eharaeter.— The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tees,  from  the  junction  of  the  Saeme,  and  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  Hartlenool,  are  occupied  by 
the  red  marl  or  new  red  sandstone,  the  uppermost  of  the 
formations  which  are  found  in  the  county.    Among  the 
stnta  of  the  formation  a  fine-grained  sandstone  of  a  brick- 
red  colour  predominates.     Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  find  coal  by  boring  through  the  red  marl,  but  without 
fiucccss,  though  the  pits  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  TOO  feet    At  Dinsdale,  near  Croft  Bridge,  where  one 
of  these  attempts  was  made,  the  strata  were  found  to  be 
numerous,  and  to  consist,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
the  miners'  language,  of  white,  grey  or  red  sandstone,  with 
occasional  partings  of  a  more  compact  nature,  red  or  blue 
shale,  ooaly  matter  in  thin  layers,  and  gypsum  in  nodules 
or  in  beds,  which  in  one  case  were  three  feet  thick:  the 
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lowest  bed  in  the  two  deepest  workings  was  found  to  be  • 
strong  white  rock  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Sulphureted 
springs  are  found  in  this  strata:  one  of  them  arose  flt>m  a 
perforation  made  in  boring  for  ooal.  (Mr.  Winch,  OeoL 
Trans,)  The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone 
crops  out  from  beneath  the  north-western  limit  of  the  red 
marl:  it  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Tees  to  the  junction  of 
Staindrop  Beck  with  the  Tees,  between  Darlington  and 
Barnard  Castle :  its  inland  boundary  is  a  line  drawn  south- 
ward from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  gradually  diverging  finom 
the  coast-line  to  the  village  of  Coxhoe,  between  Durham 
and  Stockton;  and  tnm  thence  south-west  to  the  Tees. 
This  limestone  forms  a  range  of  round-topped  hills  along 
the  coast,  of  small  elevation,  the  highest  (Painshaw,  near 
the  Wear)  being  estimated  at  only  400  feet.  The  np^ 
stratum  of  the  limestone  here  is  a  species  of  breccia,  with 
which  wide  chasms  or  interruptions  in  the  rUif  are  filled : 
the  next  strata  are  thin  and  slaty,  of  a  white  colour  inclin- 
ing to  buff;  but  lower  down  the  stratification  becomes  in- 
distinct, the  rock  is  of  a  crystalline  and  cellular  texture,  and 
of  a  light-brown  colour.  The  brown  variety  is  quarried  near 
Sunderland :  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  limestone,  and  from 
containing  some  inflammable  matter  requires  only  a  small 
quantity  of  coal  to  be  reduced  to  lime.  Some  of  it,  which 
takes  a  tolerably  good  polish,  is  sold  as  marble.  The  thick-* 
ness  of  the  limestone  formation  varies.  At  Pallion,  near 
Sunderland,  it  is  only  about  seventv  feet  thick ;  but  this  is 
near  die  north-western  or  under  boundary :  near  Hartle- 
pool it  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  more  than  300  fbet 
without  penetrating  through  it.  Along  the  coast  the  strata 
dip  to  tne  south-east.  Galena  is  the  only  ore  that  Mr. 
Winch  observed  in  this  limestone,  and  few  organic  remains 
are  found  in  it.  Botryoidal  masses  (?* .  e.  masses  like  a 
cluster  of  grapes)  of  fetid  limestone,  devoid  of  magnesia,  in 
balls  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
imbedded  in  a  sofr,  marly,  magnesian  limestone,  are  found 
near  Hartlepool.  There  are  caverns  and  perforated  rocks 
in  this  formation  alon^  the  coast,  which  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Under  the  article  Coal-Fiblds  the  reader  will  find  a 
general  description  of  the  ooal-field  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  The  following  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
to  the  county  of  Durham. 

Of  the  dykes  of  basalt  or  greenstone  which  intenwet  the 
coal  measures,  one  crosses  the  Tyne  into  Durham  county^ 
near  the  Walker  colliery,  and  another  crosses  the  bed  of  the 
Wear  at  Butterby,  near  Durham.  In  the  south  part  of  the 
county  is  a  remarkable  basaltic  dyke,  extending  several 
miles  from  Cockileld  to  Bolam,  where  the  coal  measures  dip 
beneath  the  newer  magnesian  limestone :  a  dyke  of  similar 
kind  and  in  just  the  same  line  intersects  the  new  red  sand- 
stone or  red  marl,  and  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Tees  near 
Yarm  into  Yorkshire.  '  I  have  never  been  able,*  says  Mr. 
Winch,  '  to  trace  any  of  these  basaltic  veins  into  the  maff- 
nesian  limestone,  and  am  almost  certain  that,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  coal  formation,  they  are  covered  by 
it'  In  Mr.  Greenoueh's  Greological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales  the  Cockfleld  dyke  and  that  which  creases  the 
Tees  are  represented  as  parts  of  one  vast  dyke,  extending 
fix>m  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tees  near  Eglestone,  throtigh 
the  millstone  grit  and  limestone  shale  (or^as  it  is  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Winch's  map,  the  mountain  limestone),  the  ooal  mear 
sures,  the  newer  conglomerate  or  magnesian  limestone,  the 
red  sandstone,  the  lias,  and  the  inferior  oolite,  in  all  sixty- 
five  miles  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  to  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby.  The  coal  in  con- 
tact with  the  dyke  is  charred  and  reduced  to  cinder ;  and 
the  sulphur  is  sublimed  firom  the  pyrites  near.  A  belt  of 
trap  rocks  is  marked  in  Mr.  Greenough's  map  as  extending 
across  the  coal  measures  in  Bedlingtonshire.  Besides  the 
fissures  filled  with  basalt,  others  of  a  different  natore  in* 
tersect  the  coal-field :  these,  if  large,  are  also  called  dykes ; 
but,ifsmaU,  'troubles,'  •slips,'  or  •  hitches,' and  by  some 
geologists  *friults :'  by  these  'faults'  the  strata  are  thrown, 
t.  tf.  raised  on  one  side  or  depressed  on  the  other,  many  feet. 
Other  irregtOurities  are  observed  in  the  ooal  measures,  sudi 
as  the  depression  below  their  proper  level  of  large  wedse- 
shaped  portions  of  the  strata;  fissures  which  divide  ttie 
strata,  but  do  not  alter  their  level ;  basin-formed  depres- 
sions in  the  floors  of  the  seams,  called  *swellies'  by  the 
miners,  by  which  the  coal  is  materially  thickened,  the  roof 
of  the  seam  preiemng  its  regularity;  and  *  nips,'  where  tlie 
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coal  nearly  disappears,  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  the  scam 
ooming  almost  into  contact.  Mineral  sj^rings  aie  found  in 
TariouH  parts  of  the  coal-field,  and  chalybeate  springs 
occur  in  every  part  of  it 

The  coal-field  of  Durham  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
district  occupied  by  the  millstonegrit  This  district  extends 
westward  up  the  valley  of  the  lees  to  Eglestone,  and  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  thence  northward  to  Bol- 
hhope  Beck,  along  that  stream  to  the  Wear  above  Wol- 
singham,  and  from  thence  north-west  to  the  Derwent  at 
Blanchland.  The  millstone  grit  extends  northward  into 
Northumberland,  skirting  the  west  side  of  the  coal-field ; 
and  southward  into  Yorkshire,  where  it  extends  between 
the  districts  occupied  by  the  newer  magnesian  or  conglo- 
merate limestone  and  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. The  beds  of  this  formation  may  be  estimated  at 
900  feet  thick ;  and  this  is  probably  short  of  the  truth.  *The 
prevailing  rock  of  this  series  is  shale,  known  by  the  pro- 
vincial name  of  "  plate,"  with  which  various  beds  of  sand- 
stone, differing  in  hardness  and  texture,  and,  according  to 
these  differences,  distinguished  as  freestone,  iiazle,  whet- 
atone,  grindstone,  and  millstone,  occur :  of  tlie  latter  only 
one  bed  is  worked,  the  thickness  of  which  is  about  thirty 
Jeet.  This  is  one  of  the  uppermost  strata  on  the  Der- 
went, w^here  it  crops  out,  and  does  not  occur  farther  west* 
(Phillips  and  Conybeare,  Outlines  of  the  GeoL  of  England 
and  Wales.)  The  millstone  bed  is  quarried  on  Mugglcs- 
wick  Fell,  and  between  Wolsingham  and  Stanhope  in 
Weardale.  The  grey  millstones  of  Muggleswick  are  em- 
ployed for  grinding  rye.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  this 
Mrmation  two  thin  beds  of  limestone  occur,  alternating 
with  some  occasional  seams  of  coal.  These  coal  measures 
are  distinguished  by  their  thus  alternating  with  limestone 
from  those  of  the  principal  coal  formation. 

The  remainder  of  the  county,  west  of  the  district  Occupied 
by  the  millstone  grit,  is  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or 
mountain  limestone.  The  limestone  beds  in  this  formation 
lepeatedly  alternate  with  beds  of  siliceous  grit  and  slate- 
clay,  to  which  they  bear  not  so  great  a  proportion  as  one  to 
three,  so  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
eation  between  the  beds  of  this  formation  and  those  of  the 
millstone  grit  Mr.  Winch,  from  whose  account  we  have 
largely  borrowed,  cla&>es  both  formations  under  the  com- 
mon designation  of  the  lead -mine  measures.  He  estimates 
tlieir  joint  thickness  at  from  about  2700  il,  to  2750  ft.,  and 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  limestone  beds  at  57-6  ft: 
deducting  the  thickness  of  the  millstone  grit  as  given  above, 
that  of  the  mountain  limestone  isill  be  about  1800  ft  or 
1850  ft.,  of  which  the  Umestone  beds  amount  to  570  ft.: 
this  includes  about  250  ft.  of  sandstone  and  slate-clay, 
lying  immediately  above  the  old  red  sandstone,  which 
is  the  formation  subjacent  to  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  limestone  beds  are  the  most  characteristic  of  this 
formation,  and  the  most  important  to  the  miner.  The  bed 
called  '  the  great  limestone  is  from  sixty  to  nearly  seventy 
feet  thick,  and  consists  of  three  strata,  divided  by  indurated 
elay.  It  is  the  uppermost  bed  in  this  formation,  and  crops 
out  at  Frosterly,  in  Weardale,  between  Wolsingham  and 
Stanhope,  where  it  is  quarried  in  large  quantities  for  agri- 
eultural  uses  and  building  cement  or  for  ornamental  pur> 
poses :  it  is  a  brownish-black  or  dark  bluish-grey  marble,  in 
which  bivalve  shells  are  imbedded.  '  The  scar  limestone^' 
a  lower  bed,  thirty  feet  thick,  is  divided  into  three  strata 
like  the  great  limestone,  which  it  also  resembles  both  in 
colour  and  organic  remains.  '  The  Tyne-bottom  limestone,' 
above  twenty  feet  thick,  is  also  divided  into  three  strata : 
'  Robinson's  great  limestone'  is  above  eighty  feet  thick.  All 
the  limestones  of  this  formation  appear  to  contain  the 
cncrinus,  and  most  of  them  also  bivalve  shells :  one  of  them 
(the  cockleshell  limestone)  contains  oyster  shells  of  four  or 
five  inches  diameter.  They  seem  to  agree  in  every  essential 
character,  as  well  as  in  their  extraneous  and  native  fossils. 
The  beds  of  sandstone  which  occur  in  this  formation  are 
thicker  than  those  in  the  millstone  erit :  they  are  tliickest 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  series,  l^ne  beds  of  shale,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  *  plate,'  are  very  numerous:  they  are  seldom  so 
much  as  forty  feet  in  thickness,  but  one  bed  is  sixty  feet. 
Iron  pyrites,  imbedded  in  shale,  is  found  in  abundance; 
but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fuel  and  the  great  distance 
from  any  seaport  cannot  be  manufactured  into  green  vitriol 

♦h  any  arlvantn^re.    Clay  ironstone  is  found  in  Teasdale ; 
there  are  no  iron  works  in  this  county, 
le  oarboniferoua  limestone  is  the  great  depository  of  tlw 


metallic  veins  of  the  district  which  comprebendf  the  errnt 
Northumberland  and    Durham    coal-field.     Lead   ni.r.(  « 
abound  in  Weardale  and  in  Teasdale  Forest,  and  then*  ir-j 
a  few  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent    Of  the  fissures  vi  L  •  w 
contain  the  lead  ore,  such  as  range  from  north  to  m^.:  a 
are  called  '  cross  veins,'  or  sometimes  '  dykea ;'  they  :i .  ^ 
generally  of  great  magnitude,  but  yield  very  little  ore :  i  K  v  > 
fissures  which  run  from  south-east  to  north-west  are  oit^-: 
productive;  they  are  from  three  to  six  feet  wide.    Tlit-t 
cut  through  the  cross  veins,  which  are  frequently  rru<!i  rt  I 
productive  to  some  distance  from  the  points  of  interM-<*ti  • 
The  hade  of  the  veins  is  variable  in  direction  and  in  de^'rv  *  : 
where  those  in  Weardale  point  east  and  west  they  h  f  •   • . 
the  south :   the  strata  are  elevated  on  the  side  to  whirii  *   .* 
veins  dip.    The  same  vein  is  productive  in  different  dv^:  rt  •% 
according  to  the  bed  which  it  traverses:  the  limestone^  ld 
the  chief  depositories  of  ore,  particularly  *  the  great  l* 
stone,' which  is  considered  to  contain  as  much  as  ail  t. 
other  beds  put  together:  next  to  the  limestones,  the  «>tri  ; 
of  sandstones  called  '  haxels'  are  to  be  ranked  in  pom:    f 
productiveness,  but  the  lead-bearing  veins  appear  to  <  .* 
compressed  between  these  hard  beds.    Galena  is  the  '.'ii  v 
lead  ore  procured  in  abundance  from  this  formation :  !    ' 
white  and  steel-grained  ore  are  occasion^ly  found :  ^k\\^t 
is  contained  in  the  ore  in  different  proportions,  vary  ins;  tr":i 
two  to  forty- two  ounces  in  the  tether  of  21  cwts.:  twd-.- 
ounces  may  be  considered  as  the  general  average,  and   u' 
eight  can  be  obtained,  the  lead  is  worth  refining.    Ncvi  - 
castle  and  Stockton  are  the  ports  at  which  lead  is  shivt « <i. 
{Geological  Transactions^  vol.  iv.;   Convbcare  and  P:..l- 
lips.  Outlines  qfthe  GeoL  of  England  and  Wales.) 

Agriculture. — ^The  climate  of  the  county  of  Durham  i> 
mild  for  its  northern  situation.  The  sea,  which  bound?  j; 
on  the  east,  moderates  the  cold  in  winter ;  and  the  &xiTf;u\\ 
being  hilly  without  any  considerable  mountains,  prvM-;  !.% 
many  sheltered  valleys,  the  climate  of  which  nearh  r  - 
sembles  that  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island.  'Xi.e 
soil  varies  in  different  parts  ;  its  general  nature  is  that  c.{  i 
rather  strong  loam.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  tbecuui.  ty 
northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  is  a  tiact  !(ii«  r  I 
miles  in  breadth,  stretching  along  the  coast  towards  Hunic- 
pool,  where  the  stiff  loam  is  rich  and  productive.  Next  id 
this,  to  the  east  and  north,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Siitr'u  r- 
land,  is  a  very  poor  thin  clay,  with  a  very  hard  and  im^^  r- 
vious  subsoil,  on  which  neither  corn  nor  grajs  will  tbn'  - 
without  great  labour  and  expense.  Westward  of  thi«  1  •  i 
a  strip  of  excellent  loam  on  a  limestone  rock,  which  &tT<  rii 
the  soundest  pastures  and  the  best  grass,  and  is  fit  fur  r  y 
kind  of  crop.  In  the  centre  of  the  county  there  is  a  u\«  - 1 
clay  loam,  of  moderate  quality,  on  an  ochre  auhaod.  uu..  :i 
gradually  becomes  peaty,  and  joins  the  western  porti  ^n  .  f 
the  county  towards  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the 
whole  of  which  last-mentioned  part  of  the  coiuuy  is  a  p^».>r 
peat  or  moor,  chiefly  covered  with  heath.  From  Baniurd 
Castle  to  Darlington  there  is  a  strip  bounded  hj  the  Tv  v  s 
on  the  south,  which  consists  of  a  dry  loam  intermixrd  v  Xa 
clay.  In  this  there  are  some  good  pastures  and  pruduott.'o 
farms.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Tees,  Skeme,  Tyne,  and  ih-  ..- 
tributary  streams,  the  soil  is  in  general  t^ve  the  ax^r.^c 
of  the  district  around,  aiui  consists  of  a  good  friable  L.:  ■  . 
which  is  cultivated  at  a  small  expense,  and  under  ^'  •**. 
management  is  sufficiently  profitable  to  the  occupier. 

A  great  part  of  the  county  lay  at  one  time  in  open  <  <.^- 
mens  and  common  fields,  most  of  which  arc  now  di- . .   . 
and  enclosed.     The  moors  and  heaths  that  rem  a:::   i^ 
chiefly  in  the  poor  district  to  the  westward,  and  even  u  ^  ■ 
cultivation  has  spread  very  generally ;  and  the  wasv^  :  r  * 
profitable,  in  some  degree,  by  rearing  a  hardy  brr^d    f 
sheep  and  cattle.    The  general  state  of  cultivation  thr«»  . . 
out  the  county  is  above  mediocrity;  and  improvements  t 
been  more  rauiily  adopted  than  in  some  more  sontl. 
parts  of  the  island.    Fallows  are  found  indispensable  oi 
cold  wet  clays ;  but  wherever  turnips  can  be  raisi'  1  :    « 
useful  root  supersedes  the  old  summer  £sllow.    The  la. 
are  usually  dressed  with  lime,  which  is  no  doubt  a  |tr  - 
application  on  cold  clay  soils ;  but  the  use  of  it  has  h.- 
so  customary  (being  inserted  as  a  condition  in  many  l*-  ^ 
and  is  so  erroneously  considered  as  a  substitute  for  c. 
that  it  is  often  applied  injudiciously,  and  with  little  or 
advantage.    In  many  old  leases  there  was  a  clause  to  ^'    . 
the  tenant  to  lay  all  his  farm-yard  manure  on  the  \A*\  ^ 
land,  which  effectually  prevented  tho  impxovaiiieQl  oi'  -  ■ 
arable  part  of  the  &nii. 
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Lime  bong  tbougnt  a  BufEcient  maBnre  for  the  arable 
land,  the  cansequence  was  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the 
latter,  without  a  proportional  improvement  of  the  meadows. 
But  a  better  system  nas  been  introduced.  The  lime  is  now 
usually  put  on  when  old  grass  land  is  broken  up  or  con- 
verted ;  and  where  arable  land  has  been  repeatedly  limed, 
good  rich  dang  is  found  to  be  more  profitablv  employed, 
when  ploughed  in,  than  when  used  as  a  top-oressing  for 
grass.    There  is  little  or  no  marl  found  in  the  county. 

The  rotation  usually  adopted  on  the  better  soils  includes 
two  or  three  years  of  grass,  and  begins  invariablv  with 
turnips,  well  manured,  and  drilled  according  to  the  North- 
umberland method.  [Deillino.]  The  convertible  hus- 
bandry described  in  the  account  of  tbe  agriculture  of  Ber- 
wicKSHtRB  is  very  generally  adopted  by  the  best  farmers, 
and  found  most  profitable  in  the  end. 

The  occupations  are  not,  in  eeneral,  very  larfi^e.    There 
are  some  few  extensive  farms ;  but  the  average  size  is  from 
150  to  200  acres  of  inclosed  land.    There  are  many  small 
occupations  of  40  and  50  acres,  which  is  as  small  a  farm  as 
can  be  cultivated  with  profit,  unless  the  spade  husbandry  be 
adopted,  which  is  not  yet  done  to  any  extent  in  this  county. 
The  implements  of  husbandry  have  nothing  peculiar  m 
them.    The  ploughs  are  chiefly  of  the  improved  kind :  the 
old  heavy  clumsy  ploughs  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  use. 
Horses  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  t^nd  an  ox  team  is  a  rarity.  It  is  found  that  oxen  are 
more  profitable  when  fatted  at  a  young  age  for  the  butcher, 
than  .when  used  to  work  on  the  famL    Threshing-mills  are 
common,  and  there  is  not  in  the  northern  counties  that 
foolish  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  labourers,  which  made 
manv  of  them  rise  to  destroy  threshing-machines  in  more 
southern  counties,  and  which  still  prevents  the  use  of  them 
where  they  would  be  highly  advantageous,  not  only  to  the 
farmer,  but  also  to  the  labourer,  wIm  wuuld  then  not  so 
often  suffer  the  pains  of  rheumatism  in  his  old  age,  the 
consequence  of  the  continued  exertions  of  his  limbs  on 
the  threshing-floor. 

Com  is  sown  by  the  drilling-machine  wherever  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  friable,  or  is  made  so  by  good  tillage.  In 
heavy  soils  the  broadcast  method  of  sowing  still  prevails. 

There  are  many  rich  upland  meadows  and  permanent 
pastures,  where  cattle  and  horses  are  bred  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  where  oxen  and  sheep  are  fattened  by  grazing ; 
but  there  are  very  few  water-meadows,  although  tbere  are 
many  situations  where  they  might  very  easily  be  esta- 
blished. The  quantity  of  hay  on  tne  upland  meadows  is  on 
an  average  1^  tons  per  acre:  2  tons  is  considered  a  heavy 
crop.  Tney  bave  a  method  of  drawing  together  the  cocks 
of  Day,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  stacked,  which  saves  the  loading 
on  waggons.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame 
drawn  by  two  horses.  This  frame  is  held  in  an  oblique 
position,  and  partly  drawn  imder  the  cock  so  as  to  scrape 
the  surface  and  force  the  hay  upwards.  It  slides  on  the 
mown  grass,  an^  is  drawn  to  the  stack,  which  is  made  to 
cdntain  ten  or  twenty  tons.  It  is  but  slightly  thatched 
when  completed :  several  small  stacks  used  formerly  to  be 
placed  in  various  parts  of  a  large  piece  of  grass  land,  and 
m  winter  tbe  eattle  were  left  in  the  fields,  and  pulled  the 
hay  out  of  the  stacks  all  around,  sheltering  themselves  near 
them.  This  was  a  great  waste  of  hay,  and  a  very  unequal 
distribution  of  the  manure.  A  better  system  prevails  now, 
and  the  cattle  are  kept  in  yards,  where  the  dung  is  more 
carefully  collected  and  increased  with  straw,  and  where  the 
hay*is  brought  as  it  is  cut  out  of  the  stack,  by  which  means 
none  of  it  is  wasted.  Th.e  best  meadows  are  mown  every 
year,  and  manured  every  third  or  fourth  year.  Some  prefer 
mowing  and  feeding  ahemately,  which  keeps  the  land  in 
good  heart  and  the  herbage  fine.  Horses  are  generally 
considered  as  detrimental  to  the  pasture ;  their  manure  is 
too  hot,  and  brings  coarse  weeds  forward.  Sheep  greatly 
improve  the  pastures,  and  are  in  consequence  preferred. 

When  grass  land  is  ploughed  up  and  converted  into 
arable,  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  is 
very  generally  adopted.  The  first  crop  after  this  is  gene- 
rally turnips,  which  seldom  fail  when  sown  with  fresh- 
Uirnt  ashes.  The  next  crop  is  wheat  or  oats ;  after  which, 
if  the  soil  is  very  stiff,  a  clean  fallow  succeeds;  if  it  is 
lighter,  another  crop  of  turnips,  which  brings  the  land  in  a 
proper  state  for  a  regular  course.  This  appears  to  be  a 
most  excellent  practice,  and  far  superior  to  tne  old  Devon- 
shire plan  of  taking  as  many  crops  of  com,  after  burning 
the  sod.  as  can  be  xwtde  to  grow.    Wben  the  suri^e  is  not 


burnt,  the  usual  course  is  to  plough  the  erass  up  in  autumn, 
and  let  it  lie  all  the  winter  to  rot :  it  is  then  ploughed  again 
in  spring,  and  sown  with  oats :  the  next  year  it  is  fallowed, 
and  prepared  for  the  course  which  is  thought  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  its  gardens  or  orchards. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  not  very  favourable  to  fruit-trees, 
and,  except  in  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  they 
are  not  much  attended  to. 

There  are  some  good  oak  woods,  and  many  new  planta- 
tions, where  the  tenure  is  freehold.  Where  it  is  copyhold, 
under  the  bishop  of  Durham,  one-third  of  the  timber,  above 
what  is  required  for  repairs  of  buildings,  belongs  to  the 
bishop,  which  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  planting — 
and  where  the  land  is  held  on  lease,  renewable  every  seven 
years  on  an  uncertain  fine,  every  improvement  increases 
» the  sum  demanded.  Many  of  these  lands  have  been  en- 
fhmchised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop ;  but  many  still  remain  on  the  old  tenure. 

The  cattle  bred  in  the  county  of  Durham  are  in  great 
repute  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  great  number 
are  annually  purchased  at  tbe  different  fairs  in  this  county, 
and  driven  northward  and  southward.  The  Teeswater  or 
Holdemess  breed  is  the  finest  of  the  short-horns.  The 
cows  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they 
give^  as  well  as  their  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  oxen  are  con- 
sideied  as  the  most  profitable  breed  for  stall-feeding,  as 
they  become  fit  for  the  butcher  at  an  earlier  age  than  most 
other  breeds.  The  milkmen  near  London  and  other  large 
towns  scarcely  ever  have  any  but  Durham  cows,  some  of 
which  will  give  twen^-five  to  thirty  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
for  several  months.  When  they  become  dry  they  increase 
so  fast  in  flesh  and  fat,  that  they  are  soon  very  advanta- 
geously disposed  of.  They  are  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and 
bear  to  be  kept  continually  tied  up  in  stalls;  and  they 
accommodate  themselves  readily  to  every  kind  of  food, 
whether  it  be  grass  or  hay,  roots,  grains,  or  distillers*  wash. 
This  breed  came  originally  from  Holland,  as  is  asserted,  and 
this  appears  probable:  but  it  has  been  much  improved 
by  a  careful  selection  of  bulls  to  breed  with.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  a  few  skilful  and  zealous  breeders.  The 
famous  Durham  ox  at  ten  years  old  weiehed  alive  34  cwt. 
He  was  slaughtered  at  eleven  years  old,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  by  which  he  dislocated  his  hip  joint;  and 
although  wasted  by  being  eight  weeks  in  great  pain,  his 
carcase  produced  1G5  stones  12  lbs.  net  meat  (14  lbs.  to 
the  stone),  and  above  21  stones  of  hide  and  t&dlow.  In 
June,  1801,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  the  proprietor 
refused  2000/.  for  him,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
showing  him  all  over  the  kingdom  for  six  years.  (Bailey^ 
AgrictUtural  View  of  the  County  qf  Durham,) 

lihe  milk  of  the  Holderness  cows,  although  abundant, 
is  not  80  rich  in  cream  as  that  of  some  of  the  smaller 
breeds.  But  quantity  and  quality  are  seldom  united,  and 
the  dairymen  who  make  butter  or  cheese  prefer  cows  of 
different  breeds,  which  give  rich  milk,  but  do  not  get  fat  so 
readily. 

The  horses  bred  in  this  county  are  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, both  for  draught  and  for  the  saddle.  The  Cleveland 
bays  are  preferred  for  their  vigour  and  activity.  For 
figtrming  work  and  drawing  loads  of  coal  or  lime  few  horses 
surpass  them.  A  good  horse  will  draw  in  a  cart  nearly  a 
ton  of  coals  from  the  distance  of  thirty,  and  even  thirty-five 
miles,  over  hilly  and  rou^h  roads ;  going  and  returning  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  considemble  rest,  and 
often  without  being  out  of  harness  the  whole  time :  he  will 
do  this  three  times  in  the  week,  and  do  light  jobs  the  othfer 
days.  Horses  can  take  longer  journeys  in  nilly  countries 
than  in  flat,  without  being  distressed,  as  is  well  known. 
Hunters  of  superior  power  are  produced  by  crossing  strong 
active  mares  with  blood  horses  which  have  great  bone  as  well 
as  spirit ;  or  better,  by  having  a  breed  produced  by  selected 
half-bred  stallions  and  mares.  A  good  hunter  is  a  more 
valuable  horse  for  the  breeder  than  a  raoe-horse,  which  may 
prove  a  prize  hereafter,  but  seldom  remunerates  the  breeder 
for  his  nsk  and  trouble. 

The  young  stock  are  kept  in  rich  and  extensive  pastures, 
where  they  have  plenty  of  food  and  good  water.  The  dry 
pastures  on  the  Umestoue  rock  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
rear  horses,  the  sound  soil  being  very  advantageous  to  the 
proper  hardness  of  the  hoof. 

There  was  once  a  very  large  breed  of  sheep  in  the  south- 
eastern put  of  the  county,  \\rhich  bore  heavy  fleeces^  anU 
^  '  3  B  2 
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when  killed  oAen  weighed  from  50  lbs.  to  CO  lbs.  the  quarter. 
But  the  improved  I^oester  breed  has  nearly  superseded 
them,  as  being  more  profitable,  and  fattening  at  an  earlier 
age.  There  is  a  small  and  hardy  species  of  sheep  on  the 
heaths  and  moors,  which  is  similar  to  those  found  in  other 
counties  on  the  same  description  of  land.  They  cost  little 
to  maintain,  and  produce  little,  but  when  dtted  at  four  or 
five  years  old,  the  flesh  is  rich  and  delicate. 

There  are  lome  very  large  fairs  held  in  the  county :  the 
following  are  the  chief:— 

Durham  fkir,  on  the  21st  of  March ;  a  great  fair  for 
horses,  which  continues  a  week ;  one  of  the  principal  horse- 
fiurs  in  the  north.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  12th  of 
May,  cattle  and  horses,  and  hiring  servants ;  Whitsun-eve, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep ;  15th  of  September,  horses  and  cattle ; 
Darlington,  first  Monday  in  March,  a  great  fair  for  cattle, 
horses,  sheep ;  Whitsun  Monday,  ditto ;  Monday  fortnight 
after  Whit  Sunday,  cattle,  sheep;  Barnard  Castle,  Easter 
Monday,  Whitsun  Monday,  Maudlin-day  (2nd  of  August), 
cattle,  horses ;  Bishop  Auckland,  Thursday  before  Ascension 
day ;  Corpus  Christi  day,  Thursday  before  10th  of  October ; 
South  Shields,  24th  of  June,  1st  of  September,  holiday 
fair;  Sunderland,  May  1 3th,  October  lltli,  ditto;  Hartle- 
pool, May  14th,  November  27th;  Stockton,  July  18th, 
Monday  after  October  13th;  Wolsingham,  May  18th,  Sep- 
tember 21st. 

There  aro  weekly  mai-kets  at  Durham,  Wolsingham, 
South  Shields,  Barnard  Castle,  Stockton,  Bishop  Auckland, 
Sunderland,  and  Stain  drop. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <J^.— The  county  of  Durham  is  a 
county  palatine,  t.  e.,  a  county  within  which  some  lord  had 
a  juruaiction  '  as  fully  as  the  king  had  in  his  palace ;'  but 
a  fate  Act  of  Parliament  having  transferred  the  palatinate 
Jurisdiction  from  the  bishup  of  Durham,  by  whom  it  was 
long  held,  to  the  crown,  the  distinction  has  been  for  most 
practical  purposes  abolished.  Like  the  other  three  northern 
counties,  Durham  is  divided,  not  into  hundreds,  but  into 
wards :  of  these  wards  there  are  foiu*,  as  follows : — 

I.  Cliester  ward,  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
county :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyne  and  Der- 
went  rivers,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  south-oast  and 
south  by  the  Wear,  the  Derness  Beck,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  junction  of  the  Hedley  and  Derness  Becks  to 
Shomgate  Cross,  on  Cross  Ridge.  Above  a  fourth  of  the 
land  in  this  ward  is  heath.  II.  Darlington  ward,  which 
extends  from  the  boundary  of  Chester  ward  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  on  the  west  and  south :  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of 
the  Croxdale  Beck  with  the  Wear,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Skeme  and  the  Tecs :  a  large  proportion  (four-ninths)  of 
the  land  in  this  ward  is  heath.  III.  Easington  ward, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chester  ward,  on  the 
west  by  Darlington  ward,^n  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  line  drawn  from  Croxdale  Beck  eastward  to  the 
•ea.  '  IV.  Stockton  wardi  which  occupies  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  county.  Itilandshire,  Norhamshire,  and 
Bedlingtonshire,  which  are  usually  termed  *  the  north 
bishopric'  are  included  in  Chester  ward:  Craike  is  in- 
cluded in  Stockton  ward.  Chester  and  Darlington  wards 
are  further  subdivided  into  three  divisions  each,  beside  the 
outlving  portions  of  the  county  which  the  former  compre- 
hemu ;  Kusington  and  Stockton  into  two  divisions  each. 
The  area  and  population  of  those  divisions  are  given  in  the 
population  rclurus  fur  1831  as  follows: — 


Chester  wanl.    Ulandnhire 

•  •  N(ir  hams)  tire       , 

t»  Tim  remaining  put 


Darlington  ward 

K<M»ii|/!i,ii  ward.  Durham  city  . 

«*  Sunderland  town  . 

'  •  The  remaining  part 


statute, 

luhabit. 

at:  ret. 

ants. 

26,820 

8,183 

18.H10 

3,744 

158,060 

88,878 

Bl«ckton  ward,  including  Crsiko 
Total  of  the  county    . 


203,690 

100,805 

282,480 

55,904 

10,260 

120 

77,120 

10,135 
17,060 
47,321 

87,500 
105,860 

74,516 
22,685 

679,530     253,910 


The  county  includes  one  citv,  Durham  on  the  Wf  u^ . 
seven  borough  towns,  viz. — ^Auckland  (Bishop),  on  the  Wt*. '. 
in  Darlington  ward,  pop.  2859:    Barnard  Cattle,  on    t  • 
Tees,  iu  Darlington  wara,  pop.  4430:    Darlington  on   ' 
Skerne,  in  Dirlingtou  ward,  pop.  9417:  Gateshead  on   ' 
Tyne,  in  Chester  ward,  pop.  15177 :  Hartlepool  on  the  S    . 
in  Stuckton  ward,  pop.  1330:    Stockton  on  the  Tcv*.'. 
Stockton  ward,  pop.  7763 :  and  Sunderland,  at  the  mout  h    ' 
the  Wear,  in  Easington  ward.    To  these  we  may  add   t . 
new  parliamentary  borough  of  South  Shields  on  the  T>  ■ 
in  Chester  ward,  pop.  18,756.    Some  of  these  are  dtx*i  .t  <  . 
elsewhere.      [Auckland,    Barna&d    Castlb,    Dvri'.  v«' 
(City),  Gateshead,  Shields  (South),   Stockton.  •. 
Sunderland.]    Of  the  remainder,  as  well  as  of  the  f    - 
market-towns  of  Sedgefield,  Staindrop,  Stanhope,  aud  V  ;• 
singham,  an  account  is  here  subjoineo. 

Darlington  is  in  a  rich  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of  ' 
Skeme,  241  miles  from  London,  and  about  18  from  Durtu:. 
The  parish  contains  7630  acj«s:  it  had,  in  lh31,  U-;:    . 
habited  houses  and  a  population  of  9417.    The  pari.:i  .« 
subdiWded  into  four  townships,  of  which  that  of  Darln.^'  r. 
with  Oxenhall,  or  Oxneyfield  (3470  acres,  1192   inhai  w  . 
houses  and  8574  mhabitants)  contains  the  town.     Darh... 
ton  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hUl,  at  the  inoi  « f 
which  the  river  flows,  and  consists  of  a  square  market-p.  j  o 
of  which  the  church  forms  the  eastern  side,  and  ie\t.i- 
streets,  or  as  they  are  designated  'gates,'  branching  from  i: 
A  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Skeme,  near  the  cburc  h. 
communicates  with  the  Yarm  and  Stockton  roads,    ^l ..: 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is  a  cross  church  ^lUi  a 
central  tower,  surmounted  bv  a  light  spire.  Il  i&  very  ant*rii: 
except  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  the  spire,  which  j>. 
modem:  the  interior  also  is  so  blocked  up  with   mviur 
screens  and  galleries  that  the  shape  of  the  church  in  ^ «. . 
imperfectly  seen.    The  general  character  of  Uie  architect  \i  -. 
is  early  English,  some  portions  so  early  aa  to  appear  uln:.-* 
of  Norman  character:  the  west  end,  where  is  the  prinr  - .. 
entrance,  and  the  ends  of  the  north  and  south  traus^.; '  . 
are  fine  compositions ;  the  doors  are  plain  but  good.    Iu  ii.' 
chancel  are  three  stone  stalls  of  a  oate  oonsidcrsbly  htci 
than  the  walls  of  the  chancel.    The  church  was  furmi/;> 
collegiate ;  the  principal  clergyman  was  called  dean.    TL^- 
college  was  dissolved  in   1550,  and  the  whole  of  the  n- 
venues  vested  in  the  crown,  except  a  small  stipend  t^^r^  .■: 
for  the  officiating  minister :  the  cnurch  lands,  subject  to  s< ;.., 
crown  rents,  are  now  vested  In  the  duke  of  Cleveland  » .. . 
is  patron  of  the  benefice,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  2:4/.  ] .  r 
annum.    A  former  manor-nouse  of  the  bishop  of  Durli-:. 
is  yet  standing:  after  having  been  much  neglected  iWzu.z 
the  last  century  it  was  purchased  of  the  see  and  con\^r'. 
into  a  parish  work-house.  The  old  toll-booth  was  rem*  .\  cd .. :. : 
the  present  town-hall  erected  a  few  years  ago.    (Suxu*-^ . 
Hist,  qf  Durham.  London,  1823.)    There  are  places  of  u.  jv 
ship  for  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Protestant  Dissenter'^. 

The  trade  of  Darlington  is  considerable :  fiv  a  long  per.^/<1 
the  principal  manufactures  were  of  camblets and  other  'wi>..; 
lens :  fifty  years  ago  moreens  and  other  like  Uulfi  v  >  -r 
made:  the  woollen  manufacture  waa  superseded  in  a  cr.-i: 
degree  by  that  of  linens,  as  huckabacks,  diapen»  sheeLz^v 
and  checks;  but  this  branch  of  industry  nas  also  ex-- 
rienced  a  declension,  and  the  chiefoccupationof  the  mlw. 
ants  now  is  combing  wool  and  making  woollen  yam  («  h.c  i.  > 
applicable  fur  imitation  India  shawls,  Bmsaekcarpeu  ^^ 
spinning  flax,  grinding  optical  glasses,  and  foundmi; .: 
The  market  is  on  Monday  for  com  and  proTisiotu  ••*  . 
kinds ;  there  is  a  srcat  market  for  cattle  every  fort:  «   t 
The  population  of  the  town  has  increased  coDShi«.«    > 
within  the  present  century:  in  1801  there  were  om*  *•    ■ 
inhabitants.    The  Darlington  and  Stockton   radv^^    :■ 
been  already  noticed.    Darlington  is  a  municipal  Ut 
by  prescription:  ite  privileges  are  at  least  as  old  as  tlv  . . 
century:  it  is  governed  by  a  baihiT,  who  is  appoinUKl  U  .. 
bishop :  the  limits  of  the  borough  comprehend  oulv  -a  '  •  ' 
of  the  town. 

The  township  of  Darlington  had,  in  1833»  one  ir;:: 
school  with  50  or  60  children;  a  well-endo««d   graiut.  .- 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Eliiabeth,  containing  53  K>w  .:  . 
12  girls;  a  Lancastcrian  school  of  148  boys  with  a  le:.. 
library  attached ;  two  national  schools  vith  StCS  bt  ^  %  i   . 
240  girls,  and  a  lending  libraiy  attached ;  throe  drnv-sri*  . 
partly  or  wholly  supported  by  charitable  contributii»s.  «* 
100  girls  and  7  boys;  eighteen  other  day-erboola  with  . 
boys  and  317  girls;  five  boarding  and  day-eehoob  With  : 
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to  190  ehOdren  of  both  nexes ;  a  boarding-school  for  the  sons 
of  Catholic  parents,  with  43  scholars;  and  three  Sanday- 
schools,  one  supported  by  Tndependenti,  vtth  70  boys  and  SO 
girU,  and  two  supported  by  Wesleyan  Methodists  for  282 
boys  and  306  nrls.    There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses. 

Between  Darlineton  and  the  Tees  are  fbur  round  nools, 
popularly  called  '  Hell-kettles,'  the  three  largest,  whicn  are 
near  together,  are  nearly  120  feet  in  di&neter  and  in 
depth  19^,  17  and  14  feet  respectively:  the  fourth,  which 
i&  some  way  from  the  others,  is  only  28  feet  in  diameter 
snd  5  or  6  deep.  In  all  of  them  the  water  stands  to  the 
brim,  and  is  quite  oold,  hut  impregnated  with  sulphur,  curd- 
ling with  milk,  and  revising  to  mix  with  soap.  Leland 
mentions  these  pits,  and  says  that  it  was  conjectured  that 
there  was  a  subterraneous  communication  lietween  them 
and  the  Tees ;  but  as  they  are  not  affected  by  the  floods 
or  other  variations  of  that  river,  the  conjecture  is  now  dis- 
credited. 

Hartlepool  is  built  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  sea,  a  few  miles  fVom  the  Tees*  mouth:  the  peninsula  is 
partly  fbrmed  by  a  pool,  dry  at  low  water,  into  which  flows 
E  small  beck ;  this  pool  is  called  the  Slake.  In  forming 
drains  in  it,  human  bones,  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  very 
perfect,  stags*  antlers,  and  teeth  supposed  to  be  deers*  teeth, 
nave  been  round.  Hartlepool  is  in  Stockton  ward,  253  miles 
from  London  through  Stockton.  The  parish  comprehends 
an  area  of  840  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  275  inhabited  houses 
and  a  population  of  1330.  The  peninsula  forms  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  eastern  coast ;  the  town,  now 
much  decayed,  is  on  its  south-western  side  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Slake.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  monastery  early 
founded  here,  of  which  St  Hilda  was  abbess :  it  is  mentioned 
by  Bede.  It  took  its  name  flrom  the  island  which  Bede  calls 
beo/iru  or  heojitrea,  Hart's  Water  or  Pool.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon calls  it  Insula  Cervi,  *  Hart's  Isle.*  This  monastery  was 
destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes.  The 
Normans,  when  they  came  into  possession  of  the  place,  called 
it  Hart-le-pol,  the  pool  or  slake  of  Hart,  whence  the  modem 
designation.  It  appears  to  have  been  early  a  harbour  of  some 
consequence,  for  in  1  )7l  Hugh,  earl  of  6ar,  son  or  nephew 
to  Hugh  Pudsey,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  brought  his 
fleet  with  an  armament  of  Flemings  (forty  knights  with 
their  retinues  and  five  hundred  foot  soldiers),  intended  to 
assist  William  of  Scotland  in  his  invasion  of  England,  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Hilda. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  territory  of  Hartlepool 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  family  of  De  Brus  of  Annandale, 
the  Bnices  of  Scottish  history.    King  John,  by  charter  aj>. 
moo,  erected  it  into  a  borough,  ana  granted  to  Robert  de 
Brus  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.  In  the  course  of  the 
thirteent  h  century  the  walls  were  erected,  and  a  small  haven  of 
nearly  twelve  acres  fbrmed.  The  walls  inclosed  and  defended 
the  town  and  haven  on  every  side,  except  where  the  abrupt 
cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  rendered  defence 
needless:   fifty  years  ago,  these  walls  exhibited  an  almost 
perfect  and  interesting  specimen  of  the  defences  of  former 
times :  a  considerable  part  of  them  still  remains.    The  old 
haven  is  now  quite  disused :  the  present  harbour  is  formed 
hy  a  pier  run  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  town :  it  is  the 
only  safe  harbour  between  Sunderland  and  Bridlington, 
easuy  accessible  in  every  wind  to  light  vessels  or  to  laden 
vessels  under  100  tons,  which  ride  secure  fh>m  the  storms 
most  frequent  and  destructive  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  in 
moderate  weather  can  sail  out  with  aU  winds.    The  town 
n*es  from  the  edge  of  the  old  haven  towards  the  town  moor, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  on 
which  the  burgesses  have  right  of  common.    It  consists  of 
one  principal  and  several  smaller  streets.    Its  ^nml  ap- 
pearance, when  the  cerporation  oommissioners  visited  it, 
was  mean,  and  little  trade  was  carried  on ;  but  they  state 
in  their  report,  *  Wet  docks  are  now  forming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  local  act,  and  railways  are  proposed  to  be  made 
firom  the  coal-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
The  formation  of  dooks  will  probably  make  this  port  a  con- 
siderable one.    The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  com- 
menced is  220,000/.     Within  the  last  ten  months  120  new 
houses  have  been  built,  and  others  are  constantly  being 
erected.     Ground  for  building  sells  at  ttom  10«.  to  1/.  per 
H[mTe  yard.*     From  the  demand  for  building-land  the 
lown  moor  is  estimated  to  be  worth  20,000/.    There  is  a 
town-hall,  a  mean  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.    The  market  is  on  Saturday.    The  inhabit- 
ints  are  ehiefly  engaged  in  fishing    many  tons  of  fish  are 


salte<l  for  exportation.    Hartlepool  is  a  plaoe  of  some  resort 
for  sea-bathing. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  Js  on  an  elevated 
site  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  and 
curious  building,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style:  the 
south  door  has  some  late  Norman  ennchm'ents.  The 
chancel  has  been  shortened,  and  various  modem  alterations 
made.  The  tower  on  the  west  end  is  tolerably  lofty,  with 
an  embattled  parapet  and  crocketed  pinnacles :  it  is  sup- 
ported by  very  large  and  bold  flying  buttresses.  The 
benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of 
Hart  (Hart  is  tne  mother  church  of  HartlepoolX  of  the 
yetaly  value  of  143/.  There  was  formerly  a  monastery  of 
Franciscan  or  Grey  friais.  What  is  now  called  the  Friary 
is  an  old  house  buut  after  the  dissolution  by  those  to  whom 
the  Bite  was  granted ;  but  some  traces  of  older  masonry  aro 
visible  in  the  fragments  of  walls  which  surround  the  fViary. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Weslevan  Methodists  and 
Ranters.  The  corporation  is  governed  dv  a  charter  granted 
by  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  the  schedules  of  the 
Munipipal  Reform  Act. 
I  There  were,  in  1833,  two  endowed  day  schools  and  three 
unendowed,  containing  in  all  about  230  children ;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  380  or  390  children.  One  Sunday- 
school  has  a  lending  library  attached. 

The  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  marked  by  rocks  or  cliffs 
which  do  not  exceed  40  feet  in  height,  and  by  several 
caverns  or  excavations.  One  cavern  may  be  explored  for 
nearly  50  yards :  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  communicated 
with  the  church.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  breast-work 
on  the  town  moor  and  of  some  batteries  along  the  shore. 
There  are  two  chalybeate  springs  near  the  town. 

When  De  Brus  declarea  his  pretensions  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  his  English  possessions  were  forfeited,  and  the  bo- 
rough of  Hartlepool  was  granted  to  the  Cliflbrd  fkmily,  by 
ichich  it  was  long  held.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Scots 
in  1312,  and  again  taken  by  them  in  1315,  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum :  on  the  latter  occasion  the  inha- 
bitants saved  part  of  their  property  on  board  some  vessels 
then  in  the  harbour.  Hartlepool  furnished  five  ships  and 
145  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  before  Calais.  In 
the  northern  rebellion  under  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  in  the  tim^  of  Elizabeth,  Hartlepool 
was  taken  by  the  rebels.  The  Scottish  army,  which  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  parliamentarians  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  took  Hartlepool  in  1644:  it  was  retained  l^ 
them  till  1647,  when  they  evacuated  it,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  garrison  of  parliamentarians.  Mr.  Romaine,  a 
well-known  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Hartlepool. 

Sedgefield  is  in  Stockton  ward,  on  the  road  from  Stockton 
to  Durham,  251  miles  from  London,  9  from  Durham,  and 
9  from  Stockton.  The  parish  contains  17,480  acres:  it  is 
divided  into  seven  townships.  The  township  of  Sedge- 
field,  which  comprehends  tne  town  with  the  hamlets  of 
Lay  ton.  Sands,  and  Hardwick,  has  an  area  of  6220  acres : 
it  had,  in  1831,  309  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of 
1429 ;  of  which  about  half  was  agricultural.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  parish  was  2178.  Sedgefield  is  a  small 
neat  town,  with  tne  appearance  rather  of  a  handsome  vil- 
lage, and  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  vale  of  Tees  and  the  Yorkshire  hills  be- 
yono.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  this  part  of  the  county :  the  date  and  style 
of  the  architecture  are  diffisrent  in  different  parts :  there  are 
some  curious  early  English  piers  with  enriched  capitals,  and 
some  Decorated  windows.  The  tower  is  in  the  Perpendi* 
cular  style,  turreted,  and  with  four  pinnacles.  The  chancel 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  screen  of  old  oak  with 
three  stalls  on  each  side :  the  chancel  is  wainscoted  with 
old  oak,  and  stalled  with  seven  seats  on  each  side.  The 
fbnt  is  a  handsome  octagon  of  black  marble.  The  church 
yard  is  spacious  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  worth  1802/.  ner  annum,  with  a  glebe  house,  on  the 
lawn  in  firont  of  which  are  some  fine  evergreen  oaks.  The 
bishop  of  Durham  is  patron  of  the  livine.  There  is  a  ranee 
of  almshouses  near  the  church,  founded  in  1 702  by  Mr 
Thomas  Cooper,  for  five  poor  men  and  as  many  poor  women. 
The  market  is  on  Friday.  There  were  in  the  township  of 
Sedgefield,  in  1833,  one  boarding  and  day-school,  and  seven 
day-schools,  one  endowed,  containing  in  all  aboift  270  chil- 
dren ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  150  children.  The  rest 
of  the  parish  contained  two  day-«ohool8(one  endowed),  with 
36  children. 
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Staindrop'is  in  Darlington  ward,  247}  miles'from  London, 
about  7  miles  to  the  right  of  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  mail- 
road,  and  about  19  miles  from  Durham.  The  narish  con- 
tains 14,990  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  8395  inhabitants  (be- 
sides some  few  who  were  included  in  the  return  from  another 
parish);  it  comprehends  six  townships  and  part  of  a  seventh. 
The  township  of  Staiudrop  contains  1810  acres,  and  luid  in 
1831  a  population  of  1478.  Staindrop  is  an  antient  town 
situated  in  a  beautiful  vale,  and  was  originally  a  royal 
demesne.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well  buUt  and  chiefly 
form  one  wide  street  ranging  east  and  west.  Staindrop 
Beck  runs  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  Tbe  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  is  near  the  Beck ;  it  is  an  antient  fabric, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  opens  to  the  nave 
and  south  aisle ;  it  is  very  plain.  The  church  has  some 
portions  of  early  English  character:  the  chancel  has  some 

fK)d  stone  stalls  and  a  fine  monument  in  the  Decorated 
ngUsh  style :  there  is  also  in  the  church  a  rich  monument 
of  later  date,  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Nevill,  earl  of  West- 
moreland, and  his  wives.  The  church  was  formerly  col- 
legiate: the  dwelling-place  of  the  collegiate  clergy  ^d 
other  beneficiaries  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
The  revenues  of  the  college  were,  at  the  dissolution, 
170/.  4s.  Sd.  a  year  gross  revenue,  or  12C/.  5f.  lOd.  clear. 
The  market,  which  has  been  revived  after  long  discon- 
tinuance, is  on  Saturday,  for  provisions :  there  is  very  little 
or  no  com  sold.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  to  the 
neighbouring  rectory  of  Cockfield;  their  joint  yearly  value 
is  354/.  wiUi  a  glebe  house ;  they  are  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Cleveland.  There  are  congregations  of  Meihodists  and 
Independents  at  Staindrop.  There  were  in  the  township 
of  Staindrop  in  1833  two  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  40 
children  ;  seven  day,  or  boarding  and  day-schoi>ls,  with 
about  180  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  230 
children.  The  rest  of  the  parish  contained  two  day-schools 
(one  partly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bedford),  containing 
nearly  CO  chilaren.  Close  to  Staindrop  is  Raby  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Cleveland.  The  cattle  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  park,  which  is  very  extensive.  The  principal 
part  of  the  building  was  erected  by  John  Nevill,  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  one  part  is  even 
more  antient.  Many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
castle  by  subsequent  possessors,  but  they  have  not  mate- 
rially afiected  its  outward  form,  the  general  efie(?t  of  which, 
from  its  extent,  grandeur,  and  preservation,  is  very  im- 
posing. Its  situation  is  fine :  it  occupies  a  rising  ground, 
with  a  rocky  foundation,  and  is  inclosed  with  an  embra- 
aured  wall  and  parapet.  In  this  outer  wall  there  is  only 
one. entrance,  a  jjateway  defended  by  two  square  towers. 
Several  of  the  smaller  apartments  have  been  hollowed  out 
in  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  solidity  and  strength. 
This  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Nevills,  earls  of  Westmoreland ;  but  on  the  rebellion  raised 
by  the  last  of  that  family  against  Elizabeth  his  estates  were 
forfeited.  They  afterwards  came  by  purchase  to  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  from  whom  they  have  descended  to  the  present 
owner.  Many  parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds  command 
extensive  and  beautiful  views. 

Stanhope  is  in  Darlington  ward,  262  miles  from  London, 
by  a  road  which  enters  the  county  at  Pierce  Bridge,  and 
runs  through  West  Auckland  and  Wolsingham  to  Stan- 
hope, and  on  to  Aldstone  Moor,  in  Cumberland.  The 
parish,  which  comprehends  55,030  acres,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  England:  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  9541. 
It  is  dividoil  into  four  townships,  of  which  Stanhope  quarter 
township,  in  which  is  the  town,  comprehends  an  area  of 
] 3,0 10  acres,  and  Imd  in  1831  233  inhabited  houses  and  a 
population  of  20S0.  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lead  mines.  The 
town  is  on  tho  northern  bank  of  the  Wear.  The  church, 
diMhcnliHl  to  St.  Thomas,  is  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  north 
»uio  of  the  town :  it  is  a  plain  and  antient  building.  On 
tho  \xoMt  sido  of  the  town  is  an  eminence  called  the  Castle 
11  ill.  noting  to  tho  heiifht  of  108  feet  perpendicular  iVom 
tho  luuik  of  the  Woiir.  Tlio  summit  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
thniv  p«»n«n  wide,  divided  by  a  ditch  into  two  irregular 
%Mit« ;  anotlior  ditch  defends  tho  acclivity  on  the  north  and 
ly.sm\ ;  (lin  Hunimil  i«  Miippoaod,  from  foundations  discovered 
i,s\\\  wMif*  iinicv,  to  iiuvo  been  once  surrounded  by  a 
^11  uf  imhler  work  utrongly  cemented.  The  tradition  is 
\  forln*N»  of  remote  origin  demolished  in  an 
lio  Scot**.  At  a  whort  dibtance  from  the  town 
II  ftjiaciuutt  old  buildin(^  culled  Stanhope  Hall,  J 
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once  the  manor-house  of  the  Featherstonehau^b  fanr  ^ 
The  market  is  on  Friday:  there  were  two  annual  fairi».  I. 
they  are  disused.    The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  ttf  t  \ 
bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  yearly  value  of  4648/..  \tit^ 
glebe-house.    There  were  in  the  whole  parish  in  1S:> :  • 
endowed  day-school,  with  nearly  40  chilaren ;  one  nat : 
school,  partly  endowed,  with  60  children;  two  day-^^^•).  . 
partly  supported  by  endowment  and  subscriptions,  n  i:h  . 
children;  and  two  other  day-schools  unenoowed,  W!:L  i 
children;  five  day  and   Sunday-schools,  with  nearly   : 
cliildren;    and   four  Sunday-schools  with    2S2    chti.r 
Several  of  the  schools  had  lending  libraries  attached.    \ 
the  town  on  the  north  side  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  »;..  I  : 
be  a  mile  long,  and  to  abound  with  stalactites. 

Wolsingham  is  in  Darlington  ward,  256}  miles  T  - 
I^ndou  on  the  road  to  Stanhope  and  Aldstone  Mo«ir.     1 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  24,780  acres,  and  had  in  1  • . 
439  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  2239.    The  t**/  v 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  tiu>  • 
fluence  of  the  Wear  and  the  Wescrow,  on  the  north  »-i']«' 
the  former  river.    The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar>  ir. . 
St.  Stephen,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  but  has  n*  A i .    j 
remarkable  about  it :  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  co;.m  ;  .  • 
able  building,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  part  <.t  j 
monastery  founded  by  Henry  de  Pudsev ;  by  others  to  I.  •  • 
been  an  antient  manor-house  of  the  oishope  of  Dur'    ... 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  for  butcher's  meat,  hu't  :. 
potatoes,  and  corn.    The  quantity  of  corn  sold  is  not  trrv^r. 
but  tlie  prices  are  commonly  as  high  as  any  in  the  c'u  ..' 
It  is  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  lead-mine  district,  v  i... .. 
commences  between  this  town  and  Stanhope.     The  di^t.i  t 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  large  parcels  of  lead  lyini^  i\-    - 
the  sides  of  the  road,  and  by  the  blue  unwholesome  v.ij>. 
which  proceed  from  the  smelting-houses.    The  \vo\y  h 
the  Wear  from  the  hill  above  Wolsingham  are  very  c\'< 
sive  and  much  diversified.    The  living  of  Wolsingham  i 
rector}'  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  \t;i 
value  of  791/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  Wolsingham  parish  in  1833  one  mJ. 
partly  supported  by  endowment,  with  52  children;  a;;".. 
partly  supported  by  charitable  contributions,  wiih 
children ;  a  third  supported  by  a  private  benefaction,  v 
48  children ;  these  were  all  day-schools,  and  there  iaui* 
other  day-schools,  with  144  children  ;  there  were  alio  t. 
Sunday-schools,  with  130  children.  There  is  a  Baptist . 
gregation  in  the  parish.  Wolsingham  parish  is  di>  nkd  .: 
seven  *  quarters,  or  hamlets. 

Beside  the  above  market-towns,  Hutchinson  (///«.'  r\ 
Durhum,  4to.,  Carlisle,  1794,  vol.  iii.  p.  2b5)  sptak>  .| 
market  being  held  at  tho  chapelry  of  St.  John,  in  \\\  . 
dale.    The  cnapel  of  St.  John  is  on  the  south  side  of  :.  v 
Wear,  about  seven  miles  from  Stanhope,  on  the  nu  I 
Aldstone  Moor:  it  is  a  handsome  building,  rebuilt  M-vti.l 
years  ago  by  Sir  Walter  Blackot.    The  benefice,  which  i^  a 
perpetual  curacy,  worth  186/.  a  year,  is  in  the  giA  of  i!  «• 
rector  of  Stanhope,  or  rather  the  inhabitants  nominate  ;v    I 
the  rector  approves.    The  market,  which  is  on  SuturiK. 
was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners,  of  whom.  v.  r 
Hutchinson  wrote,  800  were  employed  in  the  ncii:!J. 
hood,  and  the  number  has  probably  increased  since.    I...- 
valley  of  the  Wear  is  here  deep  and  narrow ;  there  .-  & 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river. 

Beside  the  market- towns,  there  are  in  the  county  5*  «■ 
villages  of  sufficient  importance,  historical  or  coinmerci. . 
require  notice.  * 

Chester-le-Street  is  on  the  high  north  road  betwetn  O  - 
ham  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  six  miles  from  D.-. 
and  eight  and  a  half  from  Newcastle.    The  parish  i  o-  ■      - 
hends  an  area  of  31,260  acres:  it  is  mostly  in  Chester  v 
to  which  it  gives  name,  but  extends  into  Easin^toa  u  . 
its  population  in  1831  was  16,478.   It  is  divided  into  s*  .  • 
chapelries  or  townships,  of  which  the  principal*  x^nh  i. 
areas  and  population  in  1831,  are  as  follows: — Cbe-i* 
Street  (chapelry),  2940  acres,  1910  inhabitants;  Tu. 
(chapehy),  including  Beamish  and  Lintz  Green  (tow  n- 
6760  acres,  2498  inhab.;   Birtley  (township),    lAao  a-  • 
1 520  inhab. ;  Harraton  (township),  2090  acres,  2171  it> : 
Lamesley  (chapelry),  3390  acres,  1910  inhab.;  aiid  ti 
Lumley  (township),  1730  acres,  2301  inhab.;  the  la>i.  >     . 
the  two  smaller  townships  of  Lambton  and  lattle  Lun;..   . 
is  in  Easington  ward ;  tlie  others  in  Chester  ward. 

The  name  of  Chester-le-Street  gives  this  place  m  two  :    : 
claim  to  be  considered  a  Roman  sG^tion,*  yet  ncitkci  '<^< 
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name  nor  the  exact  site  of  the  station  (which  some  would 
remove  as  much  as  a  mfle  iVom  Chester)  has  been  deter- 
mined. The  Saxons  called  Chester,  from  the  name  of  the 
brook,  Cone,  which  flows  past  it,  Coneceastre,  or  Cuneceastre : 
it  became  a.d.  882  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  which  was 
ramoved  hither  from  Lindisfame,  and  it  retained  its  epis- 
copal rank  until  995,  when  a  Danish  invasion  drove  away 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Durham. 
The  church,  after  losing  its  rank  as  a  cathedral,  became 
first  rectorial,  afterwards  collegiate:  the  manor  has  been 
constantly  vested  in  the  see  of  Durham.  The  revenue  of 
the  college  at  the  dissolution  was  77/.  12».  Bd.  The  present 
nllago  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  north  road ;  another 
more  irregular  line  of  houses  runs  along  the  brook  at  right 
ang;le8  to  the  main  street.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  western  end, 
surmounted  with  a  loftyspird  rising  to  the  height  of  156 
fuct  from  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  of 
Early  English,  with  a  Perpendicular  west  door  and  window 
of  later  insertion,  and  with  massy  buttresses :  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  which  is  of  later  date,  is  octagonal ;  it  { 
has  an  embattledparapet  and  four  pinnacles ;  the  spire  is 
also  octagonal.  The  interior  of  the  church  and  many  of 
the  windows  have  been  modernized:  there  are  some  re- 
mains of  painted  glass :  the  north  aisle  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Lumley  family :  there  are  fourteen  altar  tombs 
tvith  as  many  stone  effigies,  mural  tablets,  &c.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  377/.  per  annum.  The  deanery- 
tiouse,  so  called  as  being  built  in  place  of  the  fbrmer  resi- 
dence of  the  dean  of  the  collegiate  church,  is  a  handsome 
Drick  house ;  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  antient  buildings. 

Lumley  Oeistle,  in  the  township  of  Great  Lumley,  is  on  a 
fine  gradual  elevation  above  the  Wear.  It  is  a  quadrangle 
of  yellow  freestone,  with  an  open  court  or  area  in  the  centre, 
with  four  uniform  towers.  It  is  an  antient  building,  and 
the  east  fix)nt  retains  its  former  magnificence :  a  noble  gate- 
bouse  projects  &om  the  centre,  with  overhanging  turrets : 
^is  front  overhangs  a  ravine  through  which  the  Lumley 
Beck  flows ;  on  the  west  and  south  the  ground  slopes  gra- 
dually down  to  the  Wear.  The  castle  was  probably  built 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  pictures 
are  chiefly  portraits  of  the  antient  family  of  the  Lumleys. 
llie  village  oF  Great  Lumley  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Lumley  Castlo.  It  contains  an  almshouse  or  hospital  for 
iwelvo  poor  vromen,  founded  in  1686  by  John  Duck, 
alderman  of  I>urham. 

Lambton  H  all,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  was  built 
m  ]  797  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  of  Harraton,  the  former 
^e^t  of  the  H  edworths :  the  grounds  are  pleasant,  but  the 
building  displeys  many  incongruities.  Ravensworth  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  is  a  modern  building :  its 
style  is  varied,  being  a  selection  from  the  castle  architecture 
of  (Efferent  pieriods,  not  too  remote  however  to  be  brought 
mto  contact.  The  park  includes  a  heronry.  In  a  private 
luad  near  the  castle  there  is  a  cross  with  a  plain  shait  and 

pedestal. 

Lamesley  and  Tanfleld  chapels  are  modem  buudmgs. 
Be^ides  the  noblemen's  seats  already  mentioned,  the  parish 
contains  the  residences  of  several  of  the  gentry. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish  in  1833  seven  day- 
ichools  with  243  children,  wholly  or  in  considerable  part 
supported  by  endowments  or  other  charitable  contributions; 
forty-seven  other  day-schools  with  1325  children  ;  and  four- 
\een  Sunday-schools  with  1220  children.  Three  of  the 
endowed  schools  are  Sunday-schools  also,  and  are  attended 
by  more  children  on  Sundav  than  in  the  week.  Two  schools 
have  lending  libraries  attached.  There  are  several  congre- 
i;ations  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  parish. 

J  arrow,  or  Yarrow,  is  between  Newcastle  and  South 
Shields :  the  church  is  8  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  2^  from 
Shields ;  but  when  the  tide  is  out  a  mile  may  be  saved 
between  Jarrow  and  Shields  by  crossing  '  the  Slake,*  a 
aoess  in  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  dry  at  low  water.  The 
paixwhial  chapehy  of  Jarrow  is  tolerably  extensive,  com- 
prehending 8640  acres,  and  having  in  1831  a  population  of 
•7,995.  It  is  in  Chester  ward.  It  is  divided  into  five  cha- 
I'Olries  or  townships;  two  of  which,  the  townships  of  South 
Shields  and.Westoe,  constitute  the  parliamentary  borough 
•t'  South  Shields.  Of  the  remaining  three  divisions,  Harton 
township  contained  in  1831  1000  acres  and  217 inhabitants; 
<larrow,  with  Monkton  chapelry,  3690  acres  and  3598  inha- 
bitant!} ;  and  Heworth  chapelry  2190  acres  and  5424  inha- 
bitants.   The  parish  of  Jarrow  antiently  extended  across 


the  IVne,  and  comprehended  a  portion  of  Northumberland ; 
but  all  connection  with  this  part  has  long  ceased. 

Jarrow  was  very  early  the  seat  of  a  monastic  establish- 
ment of  the  Benedictine  order.  An  inscription  stone  states 
that  the  original  church  was  founded  a  d.  685.  The  mo- 
nastery was  established  a.d.  681,  by  Benedict,  a  noble  Saxon, 
who  had  previously  founded  the  monastery  of  Monk  Wear- 
mouth,  and  the  fabric  was  completed  four  years  afterwards. 
Jarrow  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  connection  with 
the  Venerable  Bede  [Beda],  whose  birth  is  fixed  by  an 
antient  and  probable  tradition  at  the  hamlet  of  Monkton, 
which  nearly  adjoins  Jarrow.  In  aj).  870  the  monastery 
was  burned  by  the  piratical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  but  rising 
from  its  ruins,  was  again  destroyed  in  the  ravage  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Tyne  by  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d. 
1070.  It  again  revived,  but  in  a.d.  1083  William,  bishop 
of  Durham,  removed  the  monks  to  Diurham,  and  reduced 
Jarrow  to  the  condition  of  a  cell  to  the  Benedictine  monas* 
tery.  of  St.  Cuthbert  there.  Its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dis- 
solution were  valued  at  40/.  7s.  &/.  gross,  381. 1 4s.  Ad.  clear. 
The  site  of  the  monastery  is  near  me  western  side  of  '  the 
Slake,'  not  far  from  the  bank  of  a  small  beck  which  flows 
into  the  Tyne.  Many  ruins  of  the  monastery  still  remain, 
but  they  are  so  scattered  and  confused  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  original  appearance  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  convent,  or  even  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  remains  of  a  lay  mansion  that  was  erected  upon 
its  ruins.  The  church  aajoins  the  centre  of  the  monastic 
buildings  immediately  on  the  north.  The  tower  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  church,  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel. 
The  church  was  rebuilt,  with  t  ^e  exception  of  the  tower  and 
part  of  the  church,  in  1783.  Tlie  tower  retains  some  curious 
Norman  features.  It  has  round-headed  double  lights  oa 
every  side.  A  rude  oaken  seat,  which  appears  to  have  been 
hewn  out  with  an  axe,  is  exhibited  in  the  vestry  as  Bede's 
chair :  the  boards  which  form  the  back  are  modem ;  the 
rest  is  doubtless  very  antient  Roman  inscriptions  and 
pavements  have  been  dug  up  near  Jarrow,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured, from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  stones,  that 
the  church  and  monastery  were  partly  constructed  of  the 
fragments  of  a  Roman  building.  There  are  large  coal  works 
at  Jarrow :  a  row  of  houses  for  the  colliers  extends  nearly 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  church.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  of  the  annual  value  of  1 9  7/.  The  chapelry  of  Monk- 
ton  and  Jarrow  contained  in  1833  nine  day-schools,  with 
289  children ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  505  ohildren. 

Heworth  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Jar- 
row: it  contains  an  area  of  2190  acres;  and  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  5424 :  it  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Nether 
or  Low  Heworth.  The  chapel  at  Low  Heworth  is  a  mo- 
dern building,  but  probably  occupies  the  site  of  one  not 
less  antient  than  the  church  at  Jarrow.  Some  very  antient 
coins  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland  were  some 
years  since  dug  up  in  the  chapel-yard.  One  comer  of  this 
chapeVyard  contains  a  monument,  a  neat  plain  obelisk, 
nine  feet  high,  fixed  on  a  stone  base,  to  the  memory  of 
ninety-one  persons  killed  in  the  explosion  of  Felling  col- 
liery, 1812.  There  is  a  parish  school-house,  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1815  ;  this  school  contained  in  1833  131 
children.  There  were  at  the  same  time  eleven  other  day- 
schools,  with  351  children,  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
556  children.  At  Heworth  Shore  on  the  Tyne  are  manu 
factories  of  Prussian  blue  and  other  colours,  one  for  coal 
tar,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  alkali  for  soap 
boilers ;  also  shin-building  yards,  a  pottery,  a  glass-house, 
a  lead  refinery,  wnarfs  for  grindstones,  a  brown  paper  mill, 
an  establishment  for  preparing  fish  oil  from  the  blubber 
brought  by  the  Greenlana  ships,  &c.  Freestone  of  an  open 
porous  character,  called  from  its  excellence  in  enduring  a 
strong  heat,  firestone,  is  quarried  at  High  Heworth. 

Winlaton  is  a  manufacturing  village  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Derwent.  The  township  of  Winlaton  in  the  parish 
of  Ryton  in  Chester  ward  comprehends  an  area  4540  acres, 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3951  persons.  Sir  Am- 
brose Crowley,  an  alderman  of  London,  established  here 
about  1690  the  extensive  iron  works  which  still  bear 
his  name.  Sir  Ambrose  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
anxious  for  the  well-being  of  his  workmen,  establishinjgf 
regulations  for  their  guidance,  appointing  a  court  of  arbi- 
trators to  settle  disputes,  establishing  schools,  providing 
medical  attendance  for  the  sick,  and  advancing  money  to 
them,  pensioning  the  superannuated,  and  providing  for  the 
families  of  the  dead.    All  his  charities^  however,  ceased 
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in  1816.  A  chapel  was  built  al  Winlaton  in  1705,  aa  it  u 
•aid,  on  the  foundation  of  one  destroyed  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  northern  earls  against  Elisabeth.  The  chapel  was 
abandoned  by  the  company  carrying  on  the  iron  works,  and 
having  gone  to  decay  was  pulled  down  in  1816,  and  a 
national  school-room  built  in  its  place,  in  which  the  rector 
of  Ryton  or  his  curate  voluntarily  performs  service.  There 
were  in  1833  two  national  schoou  with  190  children,  seven 
other  day-schools  with  239  children,  and  two  Sunday4chools 
with  100  children. 

Middleton  in  Teasdale  is  in  Darlington  ward :  it  lies  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
HaltwhisUe.  The  whole  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
38,410  acres,  of  which  the  township  of  Middleton  includes 
9750  acres.  The  village  is  situated  among  hills,  and  ex- 
tends in  somewhat  an  oval  form  round  a  spacious  green. 
Almost  every  house  \a  used  for  the  sale  of  liquors  or  of  some 
kind  of  goods.  The  inhabitants  (who»  in  1831,  were  1824 
for  the  township,  or  3714  for  the  whole  parish)  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  numerous  lead  mines  near.  The  church  is 
small,  but  antient :  the  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  is  said  to  be  worth  1500/.  per  annum:  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  return  laid  before  par- 
liament of  the  revenue  of  the  church.  Some  of  our  autho- 
rities assign  to  this  place  a  weekly  market  held  on  Thursday : 
it  is  probably  a  customary  market.  The  township  con- 
tained, in  1831,  one  endowed  day-school,  with  50  children ; 
two  unendowed  day-schools,  with  45  children ;  one  day  and 
Sunday-school,  with  150  day  or  180  Sunday  scholars,  sup- 
ported by  the  Lead  Company,  who  oblige  their  work-people 
to  send  their  children  either  to  this  school  or  to  some  other. 
There  is  a  considerable  library  attached  to  this  last  school, 
containing  a  variety  of  useful  works,  which  are  lent  gra- 
tuitously to  those  of  the  scholars  or  of  the  workmen  who 
desire  to  have  them. 

Hou^ton-le-Spring  is  in  Easington  ward,  on  the  road 
^m  Durham  towards  Sunderland,  7  miles  from  Durham. 
The  whole  parish,  which  is  divided  into  18  townships  or 
chapelries,  contained,  by  the  returns  of  1831,  14,560  acres, 
and  20,524  inhabitants;  of  which  1220  acres  and  3917  in- 
habitants were  in  the  township  of  Houghton-le- Spring; 
1590  acres  and  5887  inhabitants  in  that  of  Hetton-le-Hole; 
1310  acres  and  2539  inhabitants  in  the  cbapelry  of  Pain- 
shaw ;  and  1460  acres  and  2198  inhabitants  in  the  township 
of  Newbottle.  > 

The  village  of  Houghton  is  irregular  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  long,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  vale,  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  limestone  hills.  It  contains  several  handsome 
buildings.  Houghton  Hall  is  a  heavy  mansion,  built  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.,  in  the  later 
Gothic  style.  The  church  is  large,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  square  tower,  springing  from  four  arches  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts  and  nave.  Some  portions  of  the 
church  are  in  the  Early  English,  and  some  in  the  Decorated 
style:  the  east  and  west  windows  have  fine  Decorated 
tracery.  The  church  contains  the  monument  of  Bernard 
Gilpin,  some  time  rector  of  Houghton,  '  the  Apostle  of  the 
North,*  and  one  of  the  most  pious  of  the  English  church 
reformers:  it  is  an  altar  tomb  with  pannelled 'sides,  and  a 
good  specimen  of  the  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italian  forms. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  21 57/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  churchyard,  on  a  rising  ground,  is 
the  grammar  school  founded  by  the  exertions  of  Bernard 
Gilpin  with  the  aid  of  some  friends ;  and  in  the  churchyard 
to  the  south  of  the  school-house  an  almshouse  for  six  poor 
people.  Houghton  had,  in  1833,  one  boarding-school  with 
45  boys;  nine  day-schools,  one  a  charity  school  with  38 
girls;  another  a  national  school  with  300  boys;  the  seven 
other  day-schools  had  nearly  200  children ;  and  three  Sun- 
day-schools with  656  children.  The  grammar  school  is  not  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  from  other  schools. 

Hetton-le-Hole  is  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring.  The  increase  of  the  population  between  1821  and 
1831,  when  it  rose  from  under  1000  to  nearly  6000,  was 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  collieries,  which  in  1831  gave 
employment  to  nearly  1800  men  and  boys,  of  whom  above 
1000  were  upwards  of  twenty  years  old.  There  were  at 
Hetton,  in  1833,  one  day  ana  Sunday-school  with  68  dav 
scholars  and  nearly  330'  Sunday  scholars ;  fourteen  other 
day-schools  with  nearly  700  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
schools  with  above  300  children. 

or  Penahiw  lies  at  some  distance  north  of 


Houghton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  at  the  western  t^A 
of  a  conical  hilU  Painshaw  HUl ;  it  is  almost  entire!  v  oc\  u- 
pied  by  persons  connected  with  the  collieries  ana  ^v  :»•* 

Suarries,  the  opening  of  which  latter  occasioned  m  oi:.>.- 
erable  increase  of  population  from  1821  to  Ib^U  TUre 
is  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  ptain  convenient  building,  the  mm«i:  .r 
of  which  is  appointed  by  the  rector  of  Houghton. 

Newbottle  is  between  Houghton  and  Painshaw.  It  ls  .j 
a  high  exposed  situation.  A  little  to  the  north  below  uir 
brow  of  the  hill  is  Philadelphia  Row,  a  group  of  hou4^  m- 
tirely  occupied  by  the  colliers  of  the  neighbouring;  \r>. 
There  is  a  considerable  pottery  at  Newbottle.  The  po\  .a- 
tion  rather  decreased  frym  1821  to  1831,  from  the  declutc  .i 
the  coUieries  in  the  township. 

Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wearmouth  are  inc lul  •! 
in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Sunderland  ;  and  v.< 
parochial  cbapelry  of  Tweedmouth  in  Islandahire,  »h^.. 
comprehends  an  area  of  4520  acres,  and  had  in  183  J  a  ptipu- 
lation  of  4971  persons,  may  be  considered  as  a  suburh  •.? 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  the  parliamentary  limits  of  «  L  a 
it  is  incluoed.  [Bbrwick-ufon-Twbxd,  Sukok]u.a.nd.J 
^  Divisiofu  for  Civil  and  Eccleticutical  ourpotes.  Tiu- 
county  of  Durham  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and  in  liiL 
ecclesiastical  province  of  York.  It  constitutes  an  Ar«  h 
deaconry,  whicn  is  subdivided  into  tlie  deaneries  of  CU  < 
ter-le-Street,  Darlington,  Easington,  and  Stockton.  Ui 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  Islandshire,  No.haru- 
shire,  and  l^alingtonshire  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  N  ui  lU- 
umberland,  except  the  parochial  cbapelry  of  Aucrvjf\  i'\ 
Islandshire,  which  is  in  the  archdeaconry  jf  DurLau.. 
Craike  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  number  of  parishes,  as  we  gather  from  the  p<>j>u< 
lation  returns  compared  with  the '  Clerical  Guide,'  is  ti(» 
of  which  33  are  rectories,  21  vicarages,  and  6  pcr\vtu..: 
curacies.  The  richer  benefices  are  among  the  wcaliha^t 
in  any  part  of  England.  Besides  the  60  nmshes,  thero  &r4 
15  parochial  chapelries;  and  by  the  subdi\ision  of  lhi'»<.  vi 
the  parishes,  24  oistrict  chapelries  have  been  formed. 

Some  of  the  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  are  of  ;:r^at 
extent  Stanhope  parish  comprehends  55,030  acres  or  "-fi 
square  miles:  Aucidand,  St.  Andrew  45,470  8cr«&  or  7  2 
SGuare  miles;  Lanchester  41,890  acres  or  65  squari;  uiuci; 
Middleton  in  Teasdale  38,410  acres  or  60  square  in  '■--  ; 
Chester-le-Street  31,260  acres  or  49  square  miles;  WoUn.f:- 
ham  24,780  acres  or  39  square  miles ;  Gainsfonl  24,371'  ar.v« 
or  38  souare  miles;  Brancepeth  21,850  acres  or  34  W|i;:.rt 
miles ;  oesides  eleven  others,  ran^^ng  from  !0,00u  to  :> .  •  ^ 
acres,  or  from  15^  to  31  square  nules,  and  several  vhuh  i{- 
proach  1 0,000  acres. 

Durham  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit  The  3n^.7i> 
and  the  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Durham,  where  si^i  'L* 
the  county  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  there-were  four  members  relon.«-i 
to  parliament  from  this  county,  two  for  the  county  iXi^lf  airi 
two  for  the  cit}'  of  Durham.    By  the  Reform  and  Bouu<Un 
Acts  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each  retu^: 
ing  two  members.    The  northern  division  includes  Che^'t* 
and  Easington  wards ;  the  pincipal  place  of  elect. •<(.  .• 
Durham,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Durham,  Sunderh;. . 
Lanchester,  Wickham  (or  Whickham),  Chester-lc-Srr.-  . 
and  South  Shields.     The  southern  division  comprvii   .* 
Darlington  and  Stockton  wards;   the  principal  iU'>-    ' 
election  is  Darlington,  and  the  polling  stations  are  tx-     .. 
ton,  Stockton,  Bishop  Auckland,  Stanhope,  MiddK'  : 
Teasdale,  Barnard  Castle,  and  Sedgefield.     By  the  Hvf  .-.. 
Act  two  members  were  given  to  Simderland,  includir^i.  \  a.  : 
of  the  parishes  of  Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  >\l.  r- 
mouth ;  and  one  member  each  to  Gatesh^ul  (includtr.g  {  .  * 
of  the  chapeliy  of  Heworth  in  the  parochial  chspelr. 
Jarrow)  and  South  Shields,  including  the   tovnshr/^ 
South  Shields  and  Westoe  in  the  parochial  chapclr*  •' 
Jarrow. 

History  and  Antiquihes,  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  -  - 
sion  the  main  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  was  incluOi<>. 
the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  (Bpiyavnc  Ptolemy),  a  «i« 
ful  tribe  who  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  laJard  f-  - 
the  Mersey  to  the  Tyne  >  the  outlying  portions,  I&lai>*i>  .. 
Norhamshire,  and  Bedlin^onshire,  were  meluded  .!> 
territor}'  of  the  Ottadini  (Orai^iivoi  Ptolemv),  whose  c*»i.-    • 
extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth.    T&e  Briffant«^  > 
subdued  byCerealis  and  Agricola,  and  theOtta«]ini  b)  .U^ 
cola ;  but  no  incidents  have  been  recorded  of  thrlr* «  : 
jugation  which  are  peculiarly  connected  with  this  ccuLT^ 
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The  main  part  of  the  county  remained  in  the  posseanon  of 
the  Romans  nntil  they  finally  withdrew  from  the  island, 
being  defended  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  or  Severus,  which 
extended  from  sea  to  sea  across  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland ;  the  outlying  portions  being  beyond  the  wall,  w&re 
occupied  by  the  Romans  or  not,  as  circumstances,  or  the 
character  of  the  emperor,  or  the  commander  in  the  island, 
dictated.  The  notices  of  the  district  by  the  antient  eeogra- 
l^hers  are  scanty.  We  gather  from  the  Itinerary  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester  that  the  Tecs  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
the  Tisa,  the  lyne  as  the  Tina,  and  the  Tweed  (which 
borders  Norhamshire)  as  the  Tueda ;  and  from  Ptolemy, 
that  the  Wear  (Horsley  will  have  the  Tyne)  was  known  as 
the  Vedra.  The  Romans  had  several  stations  within  the 
county.  Vindomora  and  Vinovium,  mentioned  in  the 
first  Iter  of  Antoninus  are  fixed  by  antiquarians  at  £b- 
ehuster  on  the  Derwent,  and  Binchester,.  near  Bishop 
Auckland. 

In  Jeffreys'  large  map  of  Durham  the  Epiacum  of  Richard 
(which  is  placed  by  most  at  Lanchester)  is  fixed  at  Eb- 
Chester,  with  which  both  the  name  and  the  distance  firom 
Vinovium  in  Richard's  Itinerary  seem  best  to  agree:  in 
the  some  map  the  Longovicum  of  the  Notitia  is  fixed  at 
Lanchester,  where  Horsley  proposes  to  place  the  Glanoventa 
of  Antoninus.  Ad  Tisam,  mentioned  by  Richard,  is  fixed 
at  Pierce  Bridge  on  the  Tees.  Gateshead  was  considered  by 
Camden  to  be  the  Gabrosentum  of  the  Notitia,  which  others 
place  at  Drumburgh  near  Carlisle ;  and  Brememum  had 
been  fixed  at  Monk  Wearmouth ;  but  this  position  is  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  Ptolemv's  mention  of  it.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  islana  of  which  the  Roman  topography 
is  more  obscure.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  at 
Chester-le-Street  (coins),  from  whence  Roman  roads  may 
be  traced  leading  northward  towards  NewcasUe>upon-Tyne, 
and  southward  to  Binchester  near  Auckland;  at  Coniacliff 
or  Conscliffia,  near  Pierce  Bridge  (an  altar) ;  Old  Durham, 
near  Durham  city  (coins)  ;  at  Lanchester  (inscriptions, 
coins,  and  other  antiquities) ;  at  Pierce  Bridge  (coins,  the 
traces  of  an  aqueduct,  foundations  of  houses,  and  other 
mirks  of  a  station)  ;  at  South  Shields  (an  inscription  indi- 
cating that  a  Roman  town  or  station  was  fixed  here  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  AiTrelius);  at  Stanhope  (an  altar) ;  at  Thorn- 
ton, near  Darlington  (an  urn  with  coins,  chiefly  of  Con- 
stantino and  his  sons) ;  at  Monk  Wearmouth  (coins)  ;  at 
Wliitbom  Lizard  (coins).  Reynolds'  Iter  Britanniarut/h 
Cambridge,  1799. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  Durham  was 
]>robably  included  in  the  kingdom  of  DeWa,  the  southern- 
must  of  the  two  which  are  frequently  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  Northumberland.    Wnen  Oswald,  who 
united  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre,  wished  to  in- 
troduce or  rather  revive  Christianity,  Aidan,  a  monk  of 
lona  or  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  who  had  come  as  a  misuon- 
ary  (a.d.  634),  fixed  his  residence  at  Lindisfiime,  or  Holy 
Uiand,  and  established  a  monastery  and  a  bishopric  there. 
Tlie  seat  of  the  Northumbrian  bishopric  was  afterwards 
(AD.  664)  removed  to  York;  but  when,  in  678,  Northum- 
berland was  divided  into  two  dioceses,  Lindisfame  recovered 
its  episcopal  rank ;  audits  diocese  was  permanently  severed 
from  that  of  York.     Shortly  after  this  time  the  see  of  Hex- 
ham was  created,  the  diocese  being  severed  fh)m  that  of 
Lindisfame.     As  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  towards  the 
rlose  of  the  ninth  century,  rendered  Lindisfame  an  inse- 
furc  abode,  the  bishop  and  clergy  forsook  it  (about  a.d. 
875),  and,  after  they  had  wander^  about  for  seven  years, 
the  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  fixed  at  Chester-le-Street, 
vhere  the  foundations  of  a  cathedral  were  begun.    In  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  H.  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  were  renewed, 
and  the  bishop  and  clergy  leaving  Chester-le-Street  (a.d. 
995),  as  deemmg  it  insecure,  removed  first  to  Ripon,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  afterwards    to  Dunhelm,  now  Durham, 
where  the  see  has  been  fixed  ever  since.     Lindisfame, 
deserted  by  the  bishop,  was  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Durham,  to  which  it  became  a 
cell    Its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were  valued  at 
60/.  is.  gross,  or  48/.  I  Bs,  1  Id.  clear.     The  ruins  of  the 
conventual  church  still  remain:    the  north   and   south 
lialls,  and  ereat  part  of  the  west  wall,  are  still  standing : 
the  east  wall  has  mllen  in.    It  has  been  a  very  magnificent 
building,  in  the  Norman  style.    The  length  of  the  body  of 
the  church  ts  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet,  the  breadth 
eighteen,  and  with  the  two  aisles  thirty-six ;  but  it  may  be 
d<mbted  whether  there  ever  Was  a  transeot.    The  stones 
P.  C^  Nor.  558. 


appear  red  with  fire,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  oliancel 
are  honeycombed  by  the  weather. 

Upon  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
Egelwin,  bishop  of  Durham,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
at  York  to  William,  who  had  advanced  into  the  north  to 
crush  the  threatened  resistance  of  the  earls  Morcar  and 
Edwin.  Robert  Comyn,  a  Norman  noble,  to  whom  William 
had  committed  the  charge  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
north,  having  entered  the  city  of  Durham  with  his  troops 
(seven  hun^d  men),  in  1069  or  1070,  was  overpowered  bv 
the  population  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  cut  off  with 
all  his  men :  the  cathedral  narrowly  escaped  destmction  in 
this  tumult  William,  enraged  at  the  disaster,  advanced  in 
person  with  his  army,  and  laid  waste  the  country  with  the 
most  savage  ferocity. 

For  sixty  miles  between  York  and  Durham  he  did  not 
leave  a  house  standing,  reducing  the  whole  district  by  fire 
and  sword  to  a  horrible  desert,  smoking  with  blood  and  in 
ashes.  He  did  not  spare  even  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. The  ecclesiastics  fled  from  Durham  at  his  approach, 
and  retired  to  Lindis&rne.  A  dreadful  famine  ensued,  and 
a  mortality  not  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs, 
and  cats,  and  at  last  even  human  carcases.  The  lands  lay 
untilled  for  nine  years,  infested  by  robbers  and  beasts  of 
prey ;  and  the  poor  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  spared  from 
the  sword  died  in  the  fields,  overwhelmed  with  want  and 
misery.  The  treasures  of  the  church,  except  those  which 
the  bishop  carried  away  in  his  flight,  were  plundered  either 
by  the  Normans  or  by  Grospatric,  who  had  purchased  of 
William  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  The  ravages  of 
the  conquerors  were  carried  forward  from  the  Wear  to  the 
Tyne,  and  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  was  burned.  Soon 
after  William  withdrew,  the  Scots,  under  their  king  Mal- 
colm, invaded  the  north  of  England,  routed  the  men  of 
Teasdale,  who  opposed  them  near  Eglestone,  and  burned 
Wearmouth  monastery  and  Hartlepool.  Egelwin,  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  organize 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely  an  opposition  to  William ;  but  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  fi-om 
fhmine  or  a  broken  heart.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  see 
A.D.  1072  by  Walcher,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  &Kt  bishop  that  possessed  the  palatine  juris- 
diction so  long  exercised  by  Im  successors.  Walcher,  or 
those  who  actcS  under  him,  having  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  by  their  oppressive  conduct,  the  bishop 
was  surroundea  by  a  tumultuous  assembly  at  Gateshead, 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  church,  the  building  was  fired, 
and  the  bishop  attempting  to  escape,  was  put  to  death  in 
1080.  The  insurgents  ^ot  possession  of  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham ;  but  having  in  vain  attempted  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  castle,  were  obliged  to  disperse  in  order  to 
avoid  punishment.  To  revenge  this  popular  outbreak,  the 
country  was  again  laid  waste  by  an  army  under  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  huf-brother  of  William.  The  next  but  one  in 
succession  to  Walcher  was  Ralph  Flambard,  in  whose  epis- 
copate the  diocese  suflTered  diminution  by  the  erection  of 
the  see  of  Carlisle ;  and  the  diocese  of  Hexham,  which  on 
the  failure  of  its  own  bishops  had  been  annexed  to  Dur- 
ham, was  taken  firom  that  diocese  and  annexed  to  York. 
For  some  years  following  1140  the  diocese  was  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  usurpation  of  the  see  by  one  Cumin,  a 
priest,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  attempted  to  hold  it  m 
opposition  to  the  regularly-appointed  bishop.  After  a  de- 
sultory warfare  Cumin  submitted. 

In  the  year  1312  the  Scots  invaded  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, burned  the  suburbs  of  Durham,  and  plundered  Hartle- 
pool. They  again  invaded  the  county  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  and  for  a  third  and  fourth  time  in  1316  and 
1317.  Famine  and  pestilence  followed  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  the  country  became  more  desolate  than  at  any  time 
since  the  great  Norman  devastation.  Marauders  infested 
the  country;  and  Lewis  Beaumont,  bishop  elect  (a.d.  1317 
or  1318),  was  carried  off  by  a  party  as  he  was  proceeding  to 
Durham  to  be  installed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Scots 
invaded  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  the  moun- 
tainous tract  of  Weardale ;  but  the  approach  of  the  king 
with  an  army  prevented  them  from  penetrating  into  the 
more  level  districts  of  the  eastern  coast.  In  the  year  1342 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  again  invaded  the  country; 
and  in  1346,  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  David,  they 
crossed  the  Tyne  %Dd  the  Derwent,  and  encamped  about 
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tbrM  milM  from  the  city  of  Durham.  Edwai-d  was  in 
France ;  hut  the  northern  nohles  and  prelates  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  the  hattlo  of  Nevill*s  Cross  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  and  the  captivity  of  David. 

Durham  does  not  appear  to  have  hcen  the  scene  of  any 
remarkable  event  in  the  war  of  the  Roses.  The  Yorkists, 
under  the  Marquis  of  Montacute,  marched  across  it  to 
attack  the  Lancastrians  before  the  battle  of  Hexham.  In 
the  invasion  of  England  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who 
favoured  the  causo  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  Norham  Castle  was 
besieged  by  the  king ;  but  when  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, was  relieved  by  the  appix>ach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey 
with  an  army. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  see  of  Durham  was 
held  by  Cuthbcrt  Tunstall,  a  man  honourably  distinguished 
in  that  )iei'secutins;  age  by  his  mildness  and  forbearance. 
He  was  imprisonecl  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric  under 
Edward  VI.,  the  ample  endowments  of  the  see  forming 
probably  a  greater  inducement  to  his  persecutor  (Dudley, 
earl  of  Northumberland)  than  his  steaay  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  discipline.  He  was  restored  under  Mary,  but 
fmally  deprived  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  counties  were  muoh  attached  to 
the  antient  church,  and  afforded  full  exercise  to  the  laborious 
zeal  of  Bernard  Gilpin  and  other  Reformers.  The  religious 
establishments  were  not  however  richly  endowed,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  priory  at  Durham.  Kypen  and  Sherburn 
hospitals,  which  wore  among  the  wealthiest,  had  each  con- 
siderably loss  than  200/.  a  year  gross  revenue.  In  the  re- 
bellion of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
in  support  of  the  Catholic  faith,  they  found  little  difficulty 
in  raising  a  tumultuous  force,  with  which  they  entered 
Durham,  tore  and  trampled  under  foot  the  English  Bibles 
nnd  prayer-books,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  while  a  detachment  occupied  Hartlepool,  the  main  body 
marched  southward  into  Yorkshire.  On  the  advance  of 
the  royal  army  under  the  earl  of  Sussex  the  insurgents 
retreated  to  Raby,  and  after  losing  some  time  in  besieging 
Barnard  Castle,  which  they  starved  into  a  surrender,  they 
were  obliged  to  disperse,  the  two  earls  escaping  into  Scot- 
land. Northumberland  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the 
English  and  beheaded;  Westmoreland  escaped  over  sea, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain.  In  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  northern  counties 
were  much  attiicted  by  a  pestilence  which  broke  out  every 
year  in  some  part  oy  other.  In  1597  the  ci\y  of  Durham 
siiflered  very  severely. 

In   1G33   Charles   I.   visited   the    county,  and   was  en- 
tertained by  the  bishop  at  bis  castle  of  Durham:  again  in 


\&9%  on  ocoeuon  of  bit  progseM  nortkvMd  to  op^)»e 
the  Scota»  he  received  similar  hospitality.   Wkea  the  Sr.  t% 
invaded   England,  in  1640,  they  crossed  the  Tyne   in:  • 
this  county.  Lord  Conway,  who  oommended  the  k'li^  ^ 
troops,  retreating  ilnt  to  Durham  and  aflerwarde  U>  Nor*: 
allerton,  in  Yorkshire.    By  a  oonventien  which  iblluv.  i 
the  county  was  for  some  time  heavily  taxed  for  tli«  }••»• 
ment  of  the  Scottish  army.    When  tM  dvil  war  hroLr    . 
in  1642,  the  earl  of  Newcastle  formed  the  four  north*' - 
counties  into  an  association  for  the  king's  ■er\'ice.     '1  •.- 
county  was  not  the  scene  of  any  remarkable  inride:.t  .r- 
that  war.      The  Scotch  army  entered  England  in  ti  .1. 
in  order  to  support  the  Parliamentarians.      They   yt  c 
opposed  by  the  Royalists ;   but  though  several  skini;!^^*^ 
were  fought  in  the  country,  no  serious  encounter  took  \\a  • 
and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  being  obliged  to  nur  !< 
into  Yorkshiie  to  sustain  the  royal  cause  there,  Durn  .!:> 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  see  was  diasoKed :  ^  :. 
upon  the  restoration  of  Qiarles  II.  it  was  re-e»tabl  ^li>  .. 
and  bestowed  on  Bishop  Cosins,  who  distinguished  hir.  ; 
by  the  munificent  use  he  made  of  his  large  revenues.  1  .• 
local  history  of  the  county  since  the  lUttoration  is  ij  •: 
marked  by  any  interesting  features. 

S^ATISTICfl. 

PapukUioH. — Durham  is  one  of  the  piineipal  ceuntit':*  ^n 
whioh  coal  is  raised:  it  does  not  rank  very  high  as  an 
agrioultural  county,  being  the  thirty-ninth  on  the  list  ir 
that  respect.    Of  59,045  males  twenty  years  of  age  am! 
upwards  living  in  Durham  in  1831,  there  wen  1 1,329  i':<- 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  2,54  J  in  manuftctures  or  iij 
making  manu&cturing  machinery;  and  19,473  labourer* 
employed  in  labour  not  agricultural    Of  those  enga^^i  ir 
manufactures,   550  were  employed  in  stuff   and  curjit 
making  at  Barnard  Castle  and  in  the  eity  of  Durham . 
about  500  were  employed  in  the  making  of  gjasa,  especu.i 
glass  bottles,  at  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  Bishop'*  W*.  m;  - 
mouth,  Heworth,  and  Southwick ;  350  in  weavm;  liun 
and  flax-dressing  at  Stockton  and  other  places ;  154)  in  irin 
works  at  Bedlington  and  at  Bishop>s  Auckland;   Iju  m 
making  engines,  moulds,  and  patterns,  chiefly  at  Btr*>  \ 
and  Sunderland;  70  in  woollen  manufooture  at  Su:i'i>i 
and  Walsingham;  the  remainder  were  employed  m  xu- 
manuflicture   of  earthenware,  saileloth,  fee.,  at   vir<  .i^ 
places. 

The  following  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  popubt.  u 
taken  at  the  last  census,  ld31,  showing  the  number  of  the  u- 
habitants  and  their  occupations  in  eacn  ward  of  the  count)  ~ 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONa 

WARDS.  I(c. 

i 

'3 

m 

a 

• 

g 

e 

i 
i 

• 

a 
a 

•ill 

d  «  « 

111- 

ill 

1 

• 

t 

e 

Mxe* 

Chester  Ward,  three 

•         1 

di\i>ions 

14,186 

19,884 

129 

021 

1,963- 

6.414 

11,507 

42,284 

46,594 

88,878  Il9.:: 

Dailing*on       Ward, 

1 

ihiec  divi^iuns  , 

9,203 

U,189 

50 

350 

2,759 

4.057 

4,373 

27,978 

27,926 

55,904  ,N.o:: 

K:win«:lon  Ward,  two 

1 

divi>i.)n8 

8.011 

9,894 

130 

285 

1,214 

3,393 

5,287 

23,279 

24,948 

47,321     U,. 

Stock t(tn  Ward,  two 

( 

diviiiions       «      , 

4,402 

4,841 

13 

127 

1,559 

i,579 

1,703 

1P.856 

U»889 

22,685  ;  5,: >, 

T«-iaiuKhiio      ,      , 

1,209 

1,451 

4 

69 

347 

356 

748 

3,814 

4.369 

8,183  ,  k:.. 

NorhamsUiro  . 

697 

728 

10 

39 

355 

150 

223 

1,811 

1,933 

3,744;       ^: 

Durham  (city) 

1,2H8 

2,271 

30 

203 

1,180 

888 

4.547 

5,588 

10,135 

SuiulorWnd  (town) 

1,744 

4.478 

4 

345 

49 

8 

1,382 

3,0b8 

7,179 

^.881 

17,Q60 

3,.  • 

Totals    •      •     • 

40,740 

J4,73ti 

1,570 

8,403 

la.^u 

27,817 

121,748 

132.  IM 

253,910 

55>.v.. 

Inc.  percent. 


The  p<>pulation  of  Durham,  at  each  of  the  four  enumera- 
tions, WUi> — 

MnlM.  Fom.iliM.  Ti  tal. 

1801        74,770  83.5^1  160,361 

1811        83,671  93,954  177,625       10*76 

1821       99,100  108,573  207,673       16*91 

1M31      121,748  132,102  253,910       22*22 

in  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 


93,539  persons,  or  58J  per  cent.,  which  is  24  Mr  cent. 

yond  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  Englau'l. 
County  Expenses,  Cn'me^  ^. — ^Tho  sum^  expcndei 

the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 
ISOl  were  £51,966,  which  was  6«.  5d 
1811  „  81.752  „  „  9|,  2<i. 
1921  „  91,182  H  It  8*.  9d 
1831     „        81,862      „        „     61.  5d; 
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rht  turn  ettwndfld  inr  the  saiKe  fmrpose  in  ttre  year 
ending  the  25th  March,  1836,  iraa  65,392/.;  and  if  it  be 
tMumed  that  the  population  has  inoireaaed  at  the  tame 
rate  of  inoraaM  nnee  1831  aa  in  the  ten  preceding  yeais, 
dke  thove  turn  givea  an  avenge  of  not  quite  49.  8dL  fe  eaeh 
inhabitant  All  theae  averagea  are  bdow  those  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Mim  laised  in  Durham  for  fnorVrales,  eovnty-nle, 
and  other  loeal  purpdaM^  in  the  3rear  ending  26th  Kareh, 
1833,  was  104,707/.  15^.,  and  was  tamd  upon  tfaei«iioaa 
descriptions  of  pgupetiy  aa  fotiowa  »-«- 

On  hind        ....  £64,46^  10 

„  dwelling-honBes              •            .  22,950    5 

„  mills,  factories,  &c.        .            •  7,508  10 

„  manorial  profits,  navigation,  Sec.  si»781  10     I 

The  amount  expended  was^* 

For  the  rehef  of  the  poor      •  81,213  7 

In  suits  of  htw,  cemoval  of  paupcfi^  &c  4,360  I 

For  other  parposea  •  18,661  16 

£164,166     4 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  fesA  the 

descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 

dhtingtushed :  the  sums  raised  in  the  years  ending  25th 

March,  1834,  1836,  and  1836,  were  107,648/.  4v.,  96,4917.  \8,,  I 

and  87,972/.  U.  respectively.     The  expenditure  was  as 

follows : — 

IflM.  VS».  18S6. 

Fortli6T«UeroftlMpoor  .     .     .      79.396  16         78.197   S         65.39110 
(n  •uks  oTliw.  raiiMT«]«,  ftc. .     •        i,2t5    3  4.tSl    %  3.735    0 

*'«te"*.*T^*  .**.*T"T    I     -«  «i  »•       (  *'^7  16  7.614  10 


For  aU  oflier  porpoMs 
Totel 


SO^l 


»  {I: 


167   8 


8.345    0 


.     .    lQ6.«a6l7         M,6»8*6         85.666    0 

The  saving  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1836, 
as  comparea  with  the  expenditure  of  1834,  is  therefore 
19,949/.  17^.,  or  nearly  19  per  cent. ;  and  the  saving  in  the 
cost  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  14,007/.  6^.,  or  ratl^  more 
than  17}  per  cent 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,'exclufflve  of  that  for 
the  relief  for  the  poor,  was  8,938/.  29.  SeL,  disbursed  as 
folloa's : — 

£.     6.   dL      . 
Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &&  •     1,646     4    4 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,andl     09^9    8     4 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c.        •  f       ' 
Lunatic  aaylums      .  •  *         167  13  II 

Pro8ecutu>ns  •  .  •     2,029    6    6 

Clerkof  the  peace    .  .  •         606     5    6 

Conveyance  ofprisoners  before  trials        683    I    3 
»,  of  transports     .  •  52  12    0 

Constables— high  and  special  .  5    6    6 

Coroner        .  .  .  .         143  12    0 

Miscellaneous  .  w  .         453    2     8} 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  critAinat  oflen6es  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  wer«  462,  688,  and  1610  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  64  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  98  in  the 
second,  and  of  144  in  the  third.  The  number  of  persons 
tried  at  quarter-aessions  fn  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832, 
and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costis  were  paid  out  of 
the  oounty^rates,  were  63,  73,  and  9).  Among  the 
MrsoDB   changed  with    offences,   there  were   committed 


mitted,  28  were  agmhi^t  the  person,  1 1  of  which  were  fbr  com ' 
mon  assaults;  12  ire. ^  ofTcRces  against  property  committed 
with  vioienee ;  107  offences  against  prop^ty  committed  with- 
out violence ;  7  for  malicious  offences  against  property ;  and 
16  for  riot  or  misdemeanor.  Of  the  offenders  134  were  malea 
and  30  females.  Among  the  Whole  number  only  3  had  re- 
ceived superior  instruction,  83  could  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, 64  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of 
instruolien  of  the  remaining  14  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  population  in  1836  was.  1 
in  1726. 

The  nnrabeir  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Durtiam,  as  ascertained 
in  1834,  was  19 ;  the  humber  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  249 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
and  parish  xxmipoaition  was  38,198^.  11 9.  10(/.,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  36,614/.  2«.  \^d. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  county 
members  in  Durham  (in  1836)  were  5208  in  the  northern 
division,  and  4864  in  the  southern  division,  being  I  in  28  of 
the  whole  population,  and  2  in  13  of  the  mule  population 
above  20  years  of  age.  *  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of 
county  members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  259/.  9«.  4d^  and  wepo  paid  out  of  the  general 
county-rate. 

There  are  8  savings'-banks  in  this^oounty.  The  number 
of  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November, 
were  respectivdy  in — 

1832.       1833.       1834.       1835. 

^t^^L}  '''''     '^^    ^.«^»    ^.^^« 

^^*t^^}£l09,352       114,436       115,678      122,109 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'-banks  in  1 834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  follows : — 


1834. 


1885. 


D«positon.  DeposHa.    Oepositors.  DepotHa. 

Not  exceeding  £20  1,844  £14,736  1,965  £15,557 

„                 50  1,163  35.750  1,324  40,065 

„                100  457  31.796  492  33,031 

„                150  135  16,237  147  17,509 

„                200  71  11,862  68  11,325 

Above         200  21  5,297  17  4,622 


Total 


3,691  £115,678    4,013       £122^109 


Bdueaiion, — ^The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  education  made  iii  1835: — 


Infant  Sdioola       . 

Number  of  kifonts  at  such  schools ;  ages 
firom  2  to  7  years: — 

Malea  .  •  • 
Females  •  • 
Sex  not  specified  / 


SdMola.  SdnJIan.  Totml. 
.      18 


222 
264 
380 
816 


29,849 


Feloniea    • 
Mifldemeanon 


mi. 

40 
13 


1631 

60 

29 


1633. 

78 
13 


1839. 

119 
57 
22 


t833. 
92 
27 
49 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
yean  was  124, 198,  and  168,  reapectively ;  of  whom 

1881. 

The  number  convicted  was    .    91 

„         acquitted  •      6 

Dischai^ed  by  proclamation        27 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  offenrea  in  1836 
was  164;  of  these  105  were  convicted  and  59  acquitted,  or 
aobLls  found  against  them.  Of  the  105  convicted,  6  were 
sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation ;  besides  those  tfi6re  Were  16  transported  ;  7  were 
imprisoned  for  1  year,  and  above  6  months ;  and  75  fbr  6 
months  and  under;  and  1  was  fined.    Of  the  offeneee  com- 


Daily  Schools 769 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  4  to  14  years : — 

Males    .   .   .  15,142 

Females    .   .  11,370 

Sex  not  specified  3 ,  328 

Schools  .  •       787  

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction     •     30,656 

Sunday  Schools       •     .     .     .     ...      260 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools, 
ages  from  4. to  15  and  16  years: — 

Males  ....  11,095 

Females  .   .   .  9,862 

Sex  not  specified  3,486 

^ 24,443 

Aflsuming  that  there  was  the  same  rate  of  increase  from 
1 881  in  the  population  of  the  county  as  in  the  ten  precddiuar 
years,  and  that  the  portion  of  it  between  the'ages  of  two  and 
16  bore  the  tome  ratio  to  the  whole  as  it  did  in  1821,  there 
wore  living  in  Durham  about  90,245  persons  between  those 
ages  in  1834.  Only  two  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from 
places  Where  no  other  schools  exist :  with  this  trifling  ex- 
ception^ Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  rc- 
aorting  to  daily  schoolft  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what 
proportion  duplicate  entry  is  thus  produced  must  remain 
1  2  F2 
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x.no«rlain.    Forty  seven  schools,  containing  4145  children.  I  against  Scotland.    After  the  battto  of  Nwhoro.  tU  city 
.vhich  arc  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are^retumed  from    <>' ^^^^^^^^^T^ 7^^}!^^^  X^,  th.  whl.  rf 

the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Dnrham  is  fakeo 
away,  and  is  vested  in  the  crown  as  a  separate  frandiisc  and 


varioiw  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  Making  allowances  for  these 
imperfect  data,  wc  may  conclude  that,  perhaps,  not  half  of 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  were  receiving 
the  benedt  of  instruction  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  made. 


Maintenance  of  Schools- 


DiKilpHoaof 
BduwU. 

By  cfidovment> 

Bj  Mbtcription. 

Bj  pBjmenu 
from  KboUn. 

SutMcrip.  and  p«f- 
mcnt  from  tciioUn. 

SchU. 

6cb»- 

SchU. 

Scbo- 
Un. 

achli. 

Scho- 
lar!. 

Scbb. 

Sebolaah 

Iiifaot  Schools 
Dnilv  Schools 
Sunday  Schools 

•  a 

77 
10 

aisi 

856 

3 

35 

S25 

914 

1,649 

91.988 

10 

690 

9 

939 

90.48S 

1U4 

6 

47 
93 

870 
4558 
91S»5 

Total. . . 

8"; 

4007 

S53 

93,151 

633 

90.818 

75 

7193 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are — 


Schools.  Scholart. 


II 


>• 


1 
II 
83 


40 

510 

10,312 


Inftint  schools 

Daily 

Sunday 
The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools     365       14,841 

Sunday-schools  .  .  .  .  184  17,208 
Twenty-six  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  iu  tills  county 
appears  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  any  particular  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in 
almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by 
Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wealeyan  Me- 
thodists, together  with  schools  for  children  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parents. 
'     Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  52  schools  in 

this  county. 

DURHAM,  a  city  and  borough,  the  capital  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham,  67  miles  east-south-east  ftiom 
Carlisle,  67  west-north-west  from  York,  and  259  north-by- 
west  from  London. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  town  having  existed  where 
Durham  now  stands  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  the  monks  of  Lindisferne,  or  Holy  Island,  rested  there 
with  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert.  According  to  the  legend, 
when  they  arrived  at  Dunholme,  the  car,  in  which  the 
saint*s  body  was  carried,  by  some  miraculous  interposition, 
became  immovable,  and  the  monks  proceeded  to  build  a 
sort  of  tabernacle  wherein  they  deposited  the  relics ;  but 
soon  after  a  stone  church  was  built  by  Bishop  Aldun,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  remains  were  removed,  aiTd 
enshrined  in  it.  The  town  of  Dunholme,  or  Durham,  was 
besieged  by  Duncan  of  Scotland  in  1040 ;  but  was  so  well 
fortified  and  defended,  that,  after  several  fruitless  assaults 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  the  besieged  made  a  successful 
sally  and  completely  routed  the  enemy.  By  Leland  it  is 
called  Durusmo  (the  Norman  name,  whence  Durham). 
'  The  towne  self  of  Duresme,'  says  Leland,  '  stondith  on  a 
rocky  hille;  and  stondith  as  men  cum  from  the  south 
cuntre  on  the  ripe  of  Were,  the  which  water  so  with  his 
course  naturall  in  a  botom  windeth  about,  that  from  Elvet, 
a  great  stone  bridge  of  14  arches,  it  crepeth  about  the 
to\me  to  Trainegate  bridge  of  3  arches,  also  on  Were,  that 
betwixt  these  two  bridges,  or  a  little  lower  at  St.  Nicholas, 
tlie  towne,  except  the  length  of  an  arrowshot,  is  brought 
in  insulam.' 

In  1069,  Robert  Cumin  was  appointed  governor  by 
William  the  Conqueror ;  but,  in  conseouence  of  the  excesses 
conimilted  by  the  Norman  soldiers  unaer  his  command,  the 
inhabitants  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  murdered  the  whole 
garrison,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who  escaped. 
Wjlliam,  greedy  of  revenge,  marched  an  army  northward, 
and  the  terrified  inhabitants  Hcd  from  the  city ;  the  monks 
rctiicd  to  Holy  Island;  but  when  tranquillity  was  restored, 
they  again  returned  to  Durham  with  their  sacred  relics, 
which  thev  had  carried  with  them.  In  1072  a  stronj;  castle 
was  built  here,  and  Walcher,  a  Norman,  was  appointed  to 
t)ie  bibhoprick.  This  prelate  purchased  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Count  Palatine. 
In  1093  the  old  church  built  by  Aldun  was  pulled  down, 
a.*  d  the  present  magnificent  edifice  begun  by  King  Mai- 
Carilepho  the  bi&hop,  and  Turgot  the  prior.  Dur- 
ji  oflen  the  head-quarters  of  Edwaitl  III.,  and 
monarchii  and  commanders  on  their  excursions 


royalty.  Before  the  passing  of  that  met,  the  biahop  vl 
Durham,  as  count  palatine  and  earl  of  Sadberg,  was  cu»ti« 
rotulorum  of  the  county;  he  presided  at  the  aiaitea,  with 
his  Majesty's  judges,  and  the  sheriff  was  aocounubla  to 
him,  and  not  to  the  king. 

The  city  sends  two  members  'to  parliament  »Ilie  fir\t 
charter  was  granted  by  Hugh  Percy,  and  was  conftrmvd  by 
Pope  Alexander ;  the  governing  charter  is  that  of  Bishop 
Egerton,  dated  1780,  The  limits  of  tlie  parli«roeniar> 
borough  have  been  extended  by  the  Reform  and  BouiMUr) 
Acts,  and  now  include  part  of  the  township  of  Croh*>;ra'i', 
part  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  part  of  the  township  uf 
Elnet,  the  whole  of  St.  Mary-lo-Bow,  and  the  wboie  of  Si 
Mary^the-Less.  There  are  now  three  wards»  six  aldemiro, 
and  eighteen  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corporat;ou 
is  small,  but  they  have  no  debt 

The  corporation  hold  a  court-leet  and  a  court-baron  as 
lessees  of  the  bishop,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  -Mst 
The  court  of  the  county  of  Durham  (not  the  ordinary  t\>\ihU 
court)wa8aboU8hedbythe6thand7thWilLlV.,  c,  19.  lb« 
assizes  for  the  county  are  held  hero  twice  a-year  by  (he 
judges  going  the  nortncrn  circuit 

llie  city  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Wear,  and,  at 
Leland  remarks,  forms  a  peninsula,  the  centre  of  whi<'b 
rises  to  a  lofty  eminence,  partially  enclosed  by  the  aniicni 
walls,  and  skirted  with  hanging  gardeus  descending  to  ibr 
river,  on  each  side  of  whicli  are  delightful  public  walks 
called  The  Banks.  The  cathedral  and  castle  crown  the 
summit    [Church.] 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  tlie  city  is  rramwell-cate 
bridge,  erected  about  the  year  1120  by  Bishop  Flambsni 
Elvet  bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  opposite  FramwWl- 

fate  bridge,  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  JPudsey,  in  J  J  To. 
ut  it  has  lately  been  considerably  widened  and  mprti\frd. 
A  handsome  bridge,  consisting  of  three  arches,  wm  enK-icd 
in  the  end  of  the  last  century  at  the  extremity  of  the  South 
Bailey. 

The  castle,  which  forms  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  is  supposed,  to  have  been  built  by  Wii 
liam  the  Conqueror.  The  north  gateway  was  till  latfh. 
when  a  new  gaol,  county  courts,  and  house  of  concct:<>n 
were  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  120,000/.,  ui»ed  r»  b 
county  gaol.  Jn  the  market-place  is  the.  guildhall,  en»fte<i 
by  Bishop  Tunstall  in  1555  ;  and  on  the  Palace  Green  i»  the 
exchequer,  containing  offices  for  the  auditor,  cursitor,  pro- 
thonotary,  treasurer,  registrar,  &o. 

The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  paved.  A  public 
fountain  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place;  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  reservoir  through  PJP^  from  a 
spring  granted  to  the  city  for  ever  in  1450,  by  Thomas  YkvV 
lingham,  Esq.  There  is  a  theatre,  as  well  as  a  subscript  ion 
library,  news-room,  and  assembly-rooms.  Races  are  hc'.d 
here  in  May.  The  population  of  Durham  in  1631  «a» 
9269.  There  were  806  voters  registered  in  1833,  the  ir%t 
registration  after  the  Reform  Act 

The  trade  of  Durham  was  formerly  much  more  comitlcr- 
able  than  it  is  at  present.  There  are  manufacton<n  - ' 
stuffs  and  carpets,  for  spinning  and  combing  wool,  and  ( -f 
making  hats,  a  brass-foundry,  and  two  iroii-lbundrieiL  A 
market  for  corn  and  other  provisions  is  held  on  Satuidx* 
There  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  29th«  30th.  odI 
31st  of  March,  on  Whit  Tuesday,  on  the  Saturday  heUrt 
the  13th  of  May,  on  September  15th,  and  on  the  2iatun\t\ 
before  the  23rd  of  November.  The  March  &ir  b  vcn  cvVe- 
bratcd  for  its  horses. 

The  city  comprises  six  parishes:  St.  Giles,  St  Margiirrt, 
St  Mary-le-Bow,  St  Mary  (in  South  Bailey),  St.  Nichv...-. 
and  St  Oswald,  the  livings  of  which  are  respectivcU  •- 
the  clear  annual  value  of  99/.,  409/^  111/.,  119^  87/..  .T^ 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  (Quakers,  Independt'^:^ 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  CathoI:rv 
A  mechanics*  institute  was  established  in  1825,  Tber^*  u 
a  grammar-school  connected  with  the  cathedra]  whirh  i  ^« 
four  exhibitions  for  the  sons  of  dergyment  of  25/.  eat  h  at 
the  school,  and  of  50/.  each  at  either  of  the  unirenitMr^i .  it 
has  also  five  scholarships  of  10/.  per  annum  each  at  P<t*-r 
House,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Bishop  Cosins*  and  err 
scholarship  of  16/.  per  annum  at  Emanuel  OoU^gv,  C.ixi 
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bridge,  jointly  vith  the  sehool  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
There  are  about  60  boys  educated  at  the  school,  exclusive 
»f  18  on  the  foundation.  There  is  a  blue-coat  and  Sunday 
school,  as  well  as  infant  schools  and  a  oharity-school  in 
Gravel-lane.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  1000  children  are 
gratuitously  educated  in  Durham  and  its  suburbs.  An  in- 
firmary, erected  in  1791,  is  supported  by  voluntaiy  contri- 
butions. On  Pklace  Green  are  almshouses  for  four  poor 
men  and  ibur  poor  women,  who  receive  an  annuity  of  70/. 
In  addition  to  the  charitable  institutions  mentioned,  there 
is  a  numerous  list  of  benefactors  to  the  poor  of  the  city  and 
Its  vicinity. 

About  three-({uarfer8  of  a  mile  from  Durham  is  the  site 
of  the  Maiden  Castle,  a  fortress  ascribed  to  the  Romans, 
as  also  some  remains  of  the  Iknield-street  Saline,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphureous  springs  are  found  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood. 

DURHAM  CATHEDRAL.  A  plan  of  the  cathedral 
of  Durham  has  been  already  given  nnder  Cruiich,  with 
its  general  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  height.  It 
was  begun  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  by  Bishop 
William  de  Garilepho,  and  continued,  if  not  quite  finished, 
by  his  successor  Ranulf  Flambard,  who  had  shown  hn 
talent  fbr  architecture,  before  his  promotion  to  tbe  see  of 
Durham,  by  the  erection  of  the  oouegiate  church  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Hampshire. 

The  cathedral  erected  by  these  prelates  was  of  the  form 
universally  adopted  by  the  Norman  architects:  a  long 
cross,  with  two  turrets  at  the  west  end,  and  between  them 
a  large  and  richly-omamented  arched  door  of  entrance. 
The  eastern  end  probably  terminated  in  a  semicircular 
form,  as  the  lines  of  union  of  the  original  work  with  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  strongly  indicate.  The  side 
aisles,  both  of  the  nave  and  choir,  were  vaulted  with  semi- 
circular arches  groined ;  but  the  nave  and  choir  were  open 
to  the  timber  roof.  Such  was  the  form  of  the  edifice  as 
left  by  the  first  architects. 

The  first  addition  to  the  orisinal  church  was  the  Gkklilee, 
or  Western  Qiapel,  built  by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  be- 
tween 1153  ana  1195.  The  nave  was  vaulted  by  Prior 
Thomas  Melsonby,  who  acceded  in  1233,  to  whom  also 
some  ascribe  the  projecting  of  the  great  or  central  tower 
and  the  be^nning  of  the  building  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nine  Altars.  These  great  works  were  finished  by  Richard 
Hotoun,  who  became  prior  in  1290,  and  who  is  recorded 
to  have  vaulted  the  choir.  The  great  west  window  was 
inserted  by  prior  John  Fossour  about  the  year  1350. 
The  altar-screen,  erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  John 
Lord  Neville,  was  finished  in  1380  by  prior  Robert  Ber- 
riitgton. 

The  successive  additions  to  this  cathedral  have  rendered 
the  churchy  as  it  now  stands,  not  only  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  Norman  architecture,  but  a  most  instructive  series 
of  examples,  illustrating  the  gradual  changes  of  the  Eng- 
lish style  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Hu^ 
fhinson's  and  Surte6s*s  HUuniea  qfDurham^  with  the  Ac- 
count qf  the  Cathedral  written  for  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries by  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield,  fol.  Lend.  ISOl.) 

DURHAM    UNIVERSITY.      The   first  attempt  to 
ci^tablish  a  university  at  Durham  was  made  durii^  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well.     It  originated  in  1649,  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
for  the  abolition  of  deans  and  chapters,  but  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  May  1 5th,  1657,  when  letters  patent  were 
granted,  by  which  the  houses  late  belonging  to  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  were  converted  into  a  universi^  to  be 
railed  by  the  name  of  '  The  Mentor,  or  Provost,  Fellows, 
and  SchK}lars  of  the  College  of  Durham,  of  the  foundation 
nf  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,*  &c.     By  the  same  letters  {Nitent 
rent-charges  to  the  annual  amount  of  900/.  were  assigned 
for  the  support  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  foundation, 
and  leave  was  given  them  to  purchase  and  enjoy  lands  and 
revenues  to  the  amount  of  6000/.  a  year.    They  were  also 
to  take  the  manuscripts,  library  books,  mathematioal  instru- 
ments, &c.  late  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.    Tbe 
college  however  was  never  completely  settled :  at  the  Re- 
storation the  dean  and  chapter  resumed  their  lands,  and 
this  foundation   totally  disappeared.      (Pennant's   Tour 
in  Scotland   and  the  Hebrides,    1772,    vol.  ii.,   p.  336; 
Surtees's  Hut,  qf  the  County  Palat,  qf  Durham,  vol.  i., 
p.  106.)    Oxford  and  Cambridge  petitioned  Richard  Crom- 
well, wlien  protector,  against  the  power  which  his  father  had 


given  to  the  university  of  Durham  to  grant  degrees  part 
passu  with  them. 

The  ibllowing  is  the  history  of  the  university  more  re- 
cently established  in  this  city. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  by  an  act  of  chanter 
bearing  date  the  28th  of  April,  1831,  have  establisned 
an  academical  institution  in  that  city  in  connexion  with 
their  cathedral  church,  which  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  years  of  William  IV.,  enti- 
tuled  *  An  Act  to  enable  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
ham to  appropriate  part  of  the  property  of  their  Church 
to  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  connexion  there 
with,  for  the  advancement  of  learning,'  became  confirmed 
and  endowed.  By  this  act  the  government  of  the  university 
was  vested  in  the  said  dean  and  chanter  for  the  time  being, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bisnop  of  Durham  for  the 
time  being  as  visitor,  and  the  establishment  was  to  consist 
of  a  warden  or  principal,  of  certain  professors  and  readers, 
tutors,  students,  and  other  officers  and  persons.  By  this 
act  also  certain  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  com- 
prised in  the  leases  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  the 
said  act  annexed,  and  the  inheritance  thereof  in  fee 
simple  (subject  to  the  said  leases  fbr  years,  and  saving  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  and  their  successors  all 
mines,  &c.  openea  and  to  be  opened  within  and  under  the 
said  lands),  are  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  in  trust  to  apply  the  rents, 
fines,  and  other  profits  and  proceeds  of  the  saia  lands,  for 
the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  a  university  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham.  The  leases 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  (the  great  majority  of  which  are 
of  dwelling-houses)  amount  to  394.  The  act  empowers  the 
dean  and  chapter,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, to  sell  all  the  lands  and  tenements  mentioned  in  the 
said  schedule,  and  also  all  other  lands  and  tenements  which 
shall  at  any  time  be  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham  in  trust  for  the  university.  The  purchasers  of  any 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  so  sold  are  to  pay  the  purchase- 
money  into  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  name  and  with 
the  privity  of  the  accountantrgeneral  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, to  be  placed  to  his  account  there,  *  ex  parte  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  University  of  Durham  account.' 
The  fifth  section  of  the  act  provides  fbr  the  application  of 
the  said  purchase-monies.  The  fifteenth  section  enacts 
'  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  what* 
soever,  having  any  power  to  make  an  absolute  disposition 
thereof,  to  give,  convey,  or  assiue,  by  any  deed  or  deeds, 
any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments, 
or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  or  thereout,  or  any  monies, 
chattels,  or  effects,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
ham and  their  successors,  in  trust  for  such  University  as 
afbresaid,  or  for  any  Professor,  Reader,  or  other  person  or 
persons  holding  office  therein  or  connected  therewith  ; 
any  law,  statute,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.*  By  another  act  of  chapter,  dated  April 
4th,  1834,  it  was  directed  that  under  the  bishop  as  visitor, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  as  governors,  the  affairs  of 
this  university  should  be  managed  by  the  warden  and  a 
senate  and  convocation :  the  senate  to  transact  the  ordinar}' 
business  of  the  university  and  be  competent  to  originate 
regulations  and  other  measures  relating  to  it,  but  such 
regulations  and  other  measures  not  to  be  in  force  until  con- 
fhmed  by  the  convocation ;  the  convocation  to  confirm  or 
reject  whiat  is  submitted  to  it  by  the  senate,  but  to  have  no 
power  to  originate  or  amend. 

This  university  is  allowed  to  grant  degrees  in  the  several 
fhculties,  which  are  conferred  by  the  warden  and  convoca- 
tion, but  the  grace  for  a  degree  must  be  allowed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  before  it  is  proposed  in  convocation.  The 
academical  year  at  Durham  consists  of  three  terms,  of  not 
less  than  eight  weeks  each,  called  respectively  Michaelmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easter  terms ;  Michaelmas  term  not  com- 
mencing earlier  than  the  1 0th  October,  and  Easter  term 
not  ending  later  than  30th  June.  For  the  degree  of 
B.A.  the  petitioner  must  be  a  student  of  the  standing  of 
twelve  terms  from  his  admission,  and  have  kept  nine  terms 
at  least  by  residence.  For  the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  must  be 
of  the  standing  of  nine  terms  at  least  from  the  taking  of  his 
B.A.  degree.  A  petitioner  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  must  be 
of  the  standing  or  twentv-one  terms  from  his  admission  as 
M.A.  and  a  D.D.  of  thirty-three  terms  from  the  same. 
A  petitioner  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L.  must  be  of  the 
standing  of  twenty-one  terms  at  least  from  the  date  of  his 
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be  granted  unless  the  petitioner  is  a  B.C.L.  of  thirty-three 
terms*  standing.  No  grace  for  M.D.  is  granted  unless  the 
petitioner  is  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  the  standing  of  nine 
terms  at  least  from  the  date  of  his  admission  to  that  degree. 
This  university  has  also  the  power  to  grant  Honorary 
Degrees.  For  the  detail  of  tl)e  exercises  requisite  fot 
proceeding  to  the  diflforent  degrees  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  StatmU  eHMted  bff  the  Dean  and  Chewier,  with  the 
Regulations  passed  under  its  authority  by  the  Senate  and 
Convocation  qf  the  University ,  8vo.  Durham,  1836. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  college,  and  any  other  esta- 
blishment which  ikiay  hereafter  be  founded  by  statute,  lialls 
and  houses  may  be  opened  lor. the  reception  of  students  by 
licence,  and  under  reflations  from  the  warden  and  eenate. 

During  the  present  year  (1837)  a  royal  charter  has  been 
granted  to  the  university  of  Duiliam,  which  was  formally 
received  by  that  body  in  the  month  of  June,  1837,  and  at 
the  same  time  various  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  The  terms  of  Uie  chmrter  are  not  yet  <  Jutte^ 
lb 3 7)  made  public 

DU'RIO,  a  genus  of  which  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  durion  or  dooreant  a  wril-known  fruit  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  specific  name  of  gibethinns  has  been 
applied  to  the  tree  which  forms  this  genus,  ftom  the  fond- 
ness of  the  Midayan  Zibet  {Virerra  Basse,  Hon.)  for  this 
fruit. 

The  genus  Durio  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Bom- 
bacese,  considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  only  a  tribe  of 
Sterculiacea).  It  is  characterised  by  having  its  five  petals 
smaller  than  the  five  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens,  k>ng 
and  numerous,  are  arranged  in  five  bundles,  and  have 
twisted  anthers;  the  free  germen  is  surmounted  by  a  long 
filifonn  style  and  capitate  stigma ;  the  fruit,  roundish  and 
muricated,  is  divided  internally  into  five  cells,  and  easily 
se])arates  when  ripe  Into  fi\*e  parts ;  each  cell  contains  from 
two  to  four  or  five  seeds  enveloped  in  soft  pulp. 

Durio  gibethinus  is  a  large  and  lof^  tree,  with  alternate 
leaves,  which  are  small  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  in  form 
they  resemble  those  of  the  cherry,  or  are  oblong-pointed, 
smnll  and  green  above^  like  nutmeg-tree  leaves,  but  on  the 
under  surface  are  covered  with  orbicular  reddish-ooloured 
scales,  as  some  species  of  Oapparis ;  the  petioles  are  tumid, 
and  furnished  with  a  pit  towards  their  base ;  the  flowers  are 
arranged  in  clusters  on  the  trunk  and  older  branches, 
where  of  course  is  also  borne  the  fhiit,  as  in  the  Jack  and 
Cocoa  trees. 

The  Durion  is  a  fkvourite  food  of  the  natives  during  the 
time  (May  and  June)  wheu  it  it  in  season ;  but  there  is 
usually  also  a  second  crop  in  November.  It  is  as  remaric- 
able  fbr  the  delicacy  oombined  with  richness  of  its  flavour, 
as  for  the  intolemble  offonsiveness  of  its  odonr,  which  is 
compared  by  Rumph  to  that  of  onions  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, on  which  account  it  is  seldom  relished  by  strangers, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  many  European  residents.  In 
size  it  is  equal  to  a  melon,  or  a  man's  head,  and  sometimes 
compared  to  a  rollcd-up  hedge-hog  (hence  it  has  been  called 
rrhinus  arboneus)  in  consequence  of  its  hard  and  thick  rind, 
which  is  yellow-roloured  when  ripe,  being  covered  with 
firm  and  angular  projections.  From  this  appearance  has 
likewise  been  derived  its  Mala^nn  name,  dwy  in  that  lan- 
guage signifying  a  thorn  or  prickle.    (Rumph.) 

The  seed,  with  its  edible  enveloping  pulp,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  the  latter  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  as 
delicate  in  taste  as  the  finest  cream,  and  should  be  eaten 
fresh,  as  it  soon  becomes  discoloured,  and  undcrpfoes  decom- 
position. £xcessi\^  indulgence  in  this,  as  in  other  fhiits,  is 
apt  to  create  sickness,  and  therefore  to  its  abundance  has 
been  sometimes  ascribed  the  un healthiness  of  some  years ; 
but  as  the  crop  of  fhiit  is  most  abundant  when  the  rains 
are  venr  hea\7  and  follow  great  heats,  the  sickness  is  pro- 
bably due  as  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  as  to 
the  too  free  use  of  this  fhiit. 

The  seeds  of  the  Durion  are  Ukewtc«  eaten  when  roasted, 
snd  have  something  of  the  flavour  of  diestnuts.  The  wood 
of  the  tree  is  valued  for  many  eoonomieal  purposes,  espe- 
cially when  protected  fVom  moisture.  The  rind  of  the  fhiit 
is  likewise  tumM  to  account  by  the  industrious  Chinese, 
a<;  It*,  a<!ies,  vhcn  burnt,  from  pn)haWv  containing  potash, 
are  UFod  by  them  in  the  prepnration  of  some  djTS. 

Marsden,  in  his  account  of  Sumatra,  quotes  a  celebrated 

as  fiajing  that  •  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  plea- 

Memblmg  in  tlie  Maiay  islands  her  most  fkyourite 


prodoetioiM.'    Among  theae  nuiy  be  enonerttod  the  If  an- 
gosteen,  the  Jack  and  Bread-fruit  trees,  the  Lanseh  u*  i 
Durion,  with  others  which  are  common  m  other  tri>pi<  .. 
parts.    Th«se  it  has  not  beeo  noaaible  to  cnltivate  in  Uw 
hot-houses  of  Bngland,  even  with  all  the  skill  of  its  b<  r* 
cultttrists ;  a  circumstance  which  must  be  ascribed  panl  v  :• 
the  great  sise  of  the  trees,  and  partly  to  the  peculiarity  i- 
dimate  of '  Indda  aquoea,'  as  this  part  of  the  world  was  rn  1*  • 
by  old  writers.    But  aa  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  t  r  * 
moisture  has  been  oombined  with  heal  in  the  present «  " 
eessful  cultivation  of  Orehideous  plants,  it  might  pcH>t  % 
be  possible  to  make  some  of  the  above  fruits  grv>w  n    « 
similar  artifidal  climate;   and  by  grafUng,  to  make  ttw  . 
bear  when  only  a  few  feet  high,  asbas  been  done  with  :ti" 
Mango  in  India. 

DURLACH,  a  euxAe  of  the  pro\inoe  of  the  Mul  '.t 
Rhine,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Bt  i> : 
It  oontains  one  town,  two  maritet-%nllagct,  eight  in! ! a.  •. 
four  hamlets,  and  about  24,260  inhabitants,  of  whom  ah   .* 
18,500  are  Protestants,   5200  Roman  Catholics^  and      > 

DURLACH,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Pfii./.  nt 
the  foot  of  the  Thnrmberg,  a  richly-cultivated  hill,  al»  u; 
four  miles  south-east  of  Corlsnihe,  the  road  to  whi<  h  i« 
formed  by  a  straight  avenue  of  Lombaidy  poplars :  in  4  ^ '  .  •' 
N.  lat.,  and  8°  25'  E.  long.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  aas  J>  nv* 
the  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Baden-Doriaeb,  one  «>r 
whom,  Charles  Williaai,  fa^iiilt  Carlsmhe^  and  removed  tlx^ 
seat  of  government  to  that  spot.  Hie  palace,  called  thr 
Carlsbnrg,  and  its  grounds,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  f<*iii 
stone  columns  once  set  up  on  the  road  throi^h  the  laud  if 
the  Deeumates,  in  the  reigns  of  Caraealla,  HeliogalMilus.  auA 
Alexander  Sevents,  as  well  as  an  altar  to  Hereules,  aii'l 
several  stone  tablets  with  Roman  inscriptions  upon  thotn. 
are  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place.  It  haa  «  churrh, 
a  aeminary  for  teachers,  and  a  town-hall,  eight  oittm  strces, 
about  510  houses,  and  a  population  of  abmit  46041.  Trado. 
agriculture,  and  hortionlture,  the  manutetim  of  wine,  i'li 
mechanical  pursuita,  form  the  dksef  oocvpations  of  xhv 
people.  The  environa  are  ooyered  with  orcfanrda.  There  x% 
a  Ivge  manufactory  of  earthenware  in  the  town ;  and  it  bu<* 
one  of  the  most  extensive  marketa  for  grain  in  the  gr«i.<! 
duchy.  The  celebrated  German  mechanie^  Ytm  BcHiiKi 
bach,  was  bom  here. 

DURSLEY.    [Glottckstbrshire.] 

DUSSEK,  JOHANN  LUDWIG,aceleknted  compos  r 
for  and  performer  on  the  pianoforte,  was  bora  in  Bohcni'i. 
in  1760.  His  education  in  the  nniyersityof  Prague  «.i« 
most  liberal,  and  music  forming  a  part  of  it,  he  adopitvj 
that  art  as  a  profession.  Dussek  came  to  London  abmit 
the  year  1790,  immediately  distinguished  hiBaeif,  si.'l 
might  have  realized  an  ample  fortune  had  his  indostrv  aun 
discretion  borne  any  proportion  to  his  talenlf.  In  ii<9#  h<' 
quitted  England,  and  two  years  after  became  patt  of  thf 
household,  and  also  the  intimate  ai^  confidential  fricn'l.  t-f 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  who  died  ao  bnnvi\  »t 
Saalfield  in  1806.  He  then  entered  into  the  terw^-v  «>( 
Prince  Talleyrand,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  dwi'  u. 
1812.  '  His  compositions,*  says  the  Hannonieon,  *  «h.  . 
reach  Op.  77,  are  unequal,  because  many  of  them  werr  p?- 
duced  by  contract,  therefore  adapted  to  the  capactu  ai . 
taste  of  the  mob  of  players;  but  we  know  acaicely  s*^ 
composer  of  piano-forte  music  who  has  gi\«n  to  the  «  - 
so  many  things  that  are  both  good  and  popular  at  the  m 
time.' 

DUSSELDORP,  a  county  or  administrative  cirrte  in  t* . 
Prussian  Rhenish  province  of  Juliers-Clevcs-Berg,  tra^cr^-t 
from  south  to  north  by  the  Rhine,  and  bounded  on  ; :  ♦• 
north  by  Holland,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Mfinster  r    ' 
Amsberg,  on  the  south  by  Cologne,  and  on  the  mc<t  ♦ . 
Holland  and  the  circle  of  Achcn  or  Aix-la-Chapellc     I 
has  an  area  of  about  2106  square  miles,  contains  13  ro. 
circles  and  58  towns,  amone  which  are  Diisscldorf.  CI.  ^  - 
(about  7100  inhabitants),  Wesel  (9950),  Duisburg  r:." 
Emmerich    (5760),   Muhlheim    (7000),    Geldem    ir^f.*  : 
Kempen  (3250),  Krcfeld  (19,300),  Ratingcn  (.^950),  Btors' 
(25.100),  Elberfeld    (24,100),  Lennep  (4700).  BunM>h    I 
(9960),  Hohescheid  (5300),  Dorp  (4900).  Solingen  (4:^. 
Neuss  (8100).  and  Viersen  (3750).    The  present  numbi  r 
the  inhabitants  of  Dusseldorf  is  about  722,500:  in  If 'r*    . 
was  587,278;  1821,  613,811 ;  and  1831,  694,727.     It  is  i> 
most  densely  peopled  portion  of  the  Phiasian  dominion? 
About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitanta  are  Roman  OuhoLo», 
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tnd  OBO*  third  Ptotestants.  The  number  of  villagBa  ia  410|, 
aiid  of  hamlets  SOS.  Hie  Rhine  enters  this  county  near 
Rheinfeld,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  and 
aAer  receiving  a  multitude  of  rivers  and  small  streams,  quits 
it  near  Schenkenschans,  where  it  is  2300  feet  in  wmth. 
During  its  passage  through  DCisseldorf  it  is  joined  on  the 
led  bank  by  the  £rfl  and  Mofb,  or  Meurs,  and  on  the  right 
bank  by  the  Wipper,  Duhne,  Dtissel,  Sk^waizbach,  Anger- 
ba:h,  Ruhr,  Bmsche,  and  Lippe.  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  is  level,  and  though  it  contains  large  tracts  of  sand, 
it  has  also  a  considerable  extent  of  good  arable  land  and 
pastures.  The  soil  o#  the  other  parts  is  highly  productive 
in  general,  but  there  are  many  tracts  in  the  mountainous 
diHtricts,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhin^  ^lui^  ace  sterile, 
particularly  in  the  circle  of  Lennep ,  and  there  aie  con- 
siderable woods  and  forests  in  and  near  those  districts, 
to  the  extent  of  about  303,000  acr^  The  quantity  of 
arable  land  is  computed  at  680^000  acreSh  and  of  meadows 
and  pastures  at  155,000  aores.  There  are  extensive  manulao- 
Mres  of  woollen  yams  and  woollens,  silks,  cotton  yams  and 
cottons*  thread,  leather,  steel,  iron,  ironware  and  cutlery, 
tobacco,  qoap,  &c.  Iron,  coal9>  and  potters'  clay,  are  among 
the  native  producis.  Graxing  and  tne  rearing  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  actively  pumued;  tlie  stocks  in  1831  consisted 
of  34,973  horses,  154,313  homed  beasts,  and  77,032  sheep 
and  goat9. 

DUSSELDOR?,  a  minor  circle  in  the  aputh  of  the  pre- 
ceding county  ojT  administrative  circle,  containing  about 
160  square  mues  and  64,600  inhabitants,  with  4  towns,  37 
villages,  an4  41  hamlets:  it  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
Rhine,  along  which  runs  a  range  of  small  sand-hills ;  and  is 
partly  level  apd  partly  hilly.  Its  products  are  com,  pota- 
toes, peas  and  bean^  ^d  much  fruit ;  homed  cattle,  she^n, 
and  swine  are  ipeared  in  great  numbers.  It  is  divided  into 
10 '  Biirgermeistereien,'  ox  townships,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
that  of  Dilic^seldorf  (village  of  the  Diissel),  the  capital  of  tl^e 
whole  county,  formerly  ths^t  of  the  duchy  of  Ber^. 

DySSELDORF,  tbe  capiUl,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
a  fertile  country  on  the  right  bapk  of  tb^  Rhine,  at  the 
point  wh^re  the  Diiasel  joins  that  ri?er,  in  50°  1 3'N*  l^t.  and 
6"  47'  S.  loQg^^  a^  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  abor^  the 
level  of  the  ^a.    It  wa«  raided  from  the  x^rik  of  a  village 
I*  villa')  to  that  pf  ^  municipal  town  bV  Adolphu$  V.,  duke  of 
Berg,  in  1288  z  it  va9  first  united  to  tne  Prussian  aominions 
«ith  the  dufslxy  of  Berg  m  1815.     The  flying  bridge  across 
tlia  Rhinp  dates  ffon(i  th^  yea]f  1680.    Dii^l4orf  having 
been  carefully  fiNrtified,  acquired  the  character  of  a  fortress 
io  the  middle  of  the  last  century  i  but  it  wa^  nevei:  tenable 
i^g^t  a  iariou4  assault,  and  the  defences  were  raxed  by 
virtue  pf  the  treaty  of  LuiieviUe  iq  1802.    It  is  one  or  the 
best-budt  tovna  o^  Uw  Rhinpa  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
garden-gro^^uidU.  ^d  consists  pf  three  quarters ;  namely,  the 
Olii  Town  on  the  light  t>4nk  of  the  Diissel,  which  was  the 
whole  extont  of  the  fown  until  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century ;   the  New  To\m  on  thp  Rhine ;  and  pharles*s 
Town  (CarUta^]u  thp  himdsomest  part  of  Diisseldorf,  south 
of  the  Old  Towa  and  on  the  left  ba^^k  of  the  Dii^^el,  wliich 
tskej  its  nam«  fh)in  Charles  Theodore,  the  elector-p^la- 
:ine,  who  founded  it  in  1786*    There  arp  43  streets,  several 
if  which  are  con^tnioted  oil  a  regular  plaq«  particularly 
Fiedcria  William's  street  whiph  is  planted  with  rows  pf 
'.r«es»  and  &r9  squares  or  {xp»ti  spacps,  on  one  of  whicl^,  the 
uld  market-place,  standi  an  equpstrian  statue  in  bronze  of 
hha  William,  cApotor-palatine,  of  colossal  dimensions  bqt 
lieuvy  execution,  the  work  of  Crepello.    4mong  the  build- 
«t>«ofnote  aiotl)e(dd  palapp,  or  rather  one  of  its  winsM, 
tihe  onlv  portion  that  escaped  entire  destruction  during  the 
bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  French  in  1794),  which 
ii3ft  latterly  been  restored  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  of 
ArU  and  the  Rnyal  Mint,  and  in  the  couri-ya^d  of  which  is 
•nother  statue  oS  John  William  by  Crepello,  in  marble ;  ad- 
jiuent  thereto  is  the  Picture  QaUery.  founded  by  that  elepfor 
iu  nio;  but  the  3i8  paintings  it  then  contained  were  re- 
muved  to  Munich  in  180a,  and  it  now  eonsists  of  65  paint- 
ings, 263  sketohfis.  14,941  original  drawings,  23,445  ea- 
gnvings,  and  155  copper-plates.    The  other  buildings  of 
oaaieqoenoe  are  the  present  ^alaea,  wheop  the  gQvemor  or 
president  of  the  county  resides;   th«  gOYerompnt-housp. 
oBce  a  eoUege  of  Jesuits;   the  obaaratpry,    |own-ludl 
^erected  in  15<7),  eourts  of  law,  new  barracks,  theatre, 
public  school  or  gymnasium,  with  about  320  pupils,  a  mint, 
snd  puhUn  Ubiarfr  of  about  30,000  yolumiOft.     Dusaddorf ^ 
has  seven  chuxohM^  including  two  Protestant:  the  most 


remarkahk  amt  fit  i4ambert'8.  the  high  church,  and  the 
oldest  in  the  town,  which  contains  the  sepultures  of 
several  dukes  of  Berg,  &c.,  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
a  haiulsome  structure  with  two  steeples,  but  ovei  loaded 
with  ornaments,  beneath  the  main  altar  of  which  other 
sovereign  of  Diisseldorf  lie  entombed.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a  synagogue,  three  nunneries,  an  orphan  and  a  lunatic 
asylum,  two  hospitals  and  an  inirmary,  a  poly  technio  school, 
and  a  Protestant  seminary  £ar  teachers^  ten  elementary 
schools^  and  ten  soho^  fer  poor  children,  supported  by  the 
direetors  of  the  poor^  a  house  of  owntotion,  an  obstetrical 
institution,  &c  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1430 ;  in 
17ai  it  was  858;  and  in  1825,  1103.  The  population 
amounted  to  8208  in  1775 ;  ft541  in  1791 ;  12,102  in  1801 ; 
14.1110  in  1816;  18,724  in  1827;  and  20,578  in  1831.  .  The 
present  population  ia  about  21,000;  and  that  of  the  whole 
township  in  1834  was  31,100,  of  whom  25,833  were  Roman 
patholicB.  In  1833,  the  number  of  births  was  1187,  and  of 
deaths  876.    The  marriages  wpre  in  tbat  year  260. 

Diisseldorf  is  the  seat  ^  the  provincial  government)  offices 
of  revenue  and  taxes,  and  tribunals  of  justtoe,  and  possesses 
an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  and  design  with  about  150 
pupils^  an  arehitectural  institute,  an  observatory,  and  several 
private  coUeotiona  in  the  fine  arts,  8ec.;  societies  for  the 
pBomotion  of  the  useful  arts,  the  iinpjovement  of  prisons, 
&c.,  and  a  bible  society,  besides  a  variety  of  philanthropic 
assoeiatiDn%  It  has  manu&etories  of  woollens,  cottons,  lea- 
ther, hats,  tohaoQo,  jewellery,  minora,  stockings,  &&,  and 
oariies  on  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  wines  and 
spirits,  colonial  produce,  coals,  timber,  slates,  and  other 
commodities.  It  is  a  free  pori,  and  has  a  harbour  for  fifty 
vessels.  Adjoining  the  town  are  the  royal  gardens,  and  a 
botanic  garden. 

DUTB^S,  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Tours,  of  a  Piotestant 
femily,  in  1730.  After  receiving  his  education  in  France, 
he  came  to  England,  and  travelled  with  several  noblemen 
in  succession  over  the  Continent,  and  also  acted  for  a  time 
as  ^cretary  to  the  English  minister  at  the  court  of  Turin. 
On  ]^-s  ^turn  to  England  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Elsdon  in  Northumberland.  He  was  made  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrijv 
tions  et  Belles  Lettres  of  Paris.  Being  well  versed  in 
antient  and  modem  philology,  and  in  archteoloey  and  nu- 
mismatics, he  wrote  many  works,  the  principal  of  which 
are: — *1.  I^ecberches  sur  I'Origine  des  D^couvertes  attri- 
bute^ aux  Modemes,  odt  l*on  ddmontre  que  nos  plus 
c^l^bres  Philosophes  oi^t  puis^  la  plupart  de  leurs  Oonnois- 
sances  dans  les  Ouvrages  des  Anciens,  et  que  plusieurs 
v^ritls  importantes  sur  la  Religion  ont  et6  connues  des 
Sages  du  Paganisme,'  8vo.,  Pans,  1 766.  This  work  went 
through  several  editions,  revised  by  the  author,  to  the  last 
of  which,  1812,  he  added  his  'Recherches  sur  le  terns  le 
plus  recuU  de  Vusage  des  VofJltes,*  which  he  had  previously 
published  separately.  In  his  zeal  to  vindicate  the  often- 
pverlooked  claims  of  the  antients  to  several  discoveries 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  modem  times,  Dutens 
pverstep^  at  times  the  boundaries  of  sound  criticism,  and 
seems  m  wish  to  attribute  almost  pvery  invention  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  2.  '  Explication  de  ouelques  M^^ailles 
Crr^ups  et  pb^niciennesj  avec  une  Paleographie  Numis- 
matiqua,*  4to.,  1776,  to  which  are  added  several  previously- 
wvitten  dissertations  on  numismatics.  3.  'Itini^raire  des 
Routes  les  plus  fr^uent6es  de  TEurope,*  a  work  often  re- 
printed. 4.  •  Guide  Moral,  Physique,  et  Politique  des 
Etrangers  qui  voyagent  en  Angleterre.'  6.  *  Appel  an  Bon 
Sens,*  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  Voltaire  and  the 
^ncyclopedistes.  6.  '  Des  Pierres  pr6cieuses  et  des  Pien*es 
fines,  ^vec  les  Mpyens  de  les  connottre  et  de  les  6valuer,* 
Pari«^  1776.  7.  *  ^istoire  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass6  pour  I'dta- 
blissement  d-une  R^gence  en  Angleterre,'  8vo.,  1789.  8. 
Nouveaux  Int6rdts  de  l*Europe  depuis  la  R^olution  Fran- 

Sise,''  1798.  9.  •  Considerations  Th^ologiques  sur  les 
oyen^  de  r^unir  toutes  les  Eglises  Chr<?tiennes,  8vo., 
179.8,  a  well  meaning  speculation  towards  a  hopeless  object, 
io.  'Mtooires  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose,*  3  vpjs.,  8vo., 
Paris,  1806,  which  contain  anecdotes  of  Dutens's  life  and 
travels.    Putpns  died  in  England  in  1812. 

PUUiaVIRI,  the  name  given  to  ^y  majgistrate^  in  the 
rppuhlic  of  Home  ^ho  wpre  elected  in  pairs  for  the  di^- 
chf^gp  of  any  class  of  duties.  Xhe  ilxst  duumvirate  on 
reoord  was  composed  of  the  two  judges  of  blood  (duumviri 
perdifelliouUi),  ap]^inted  by  TuUus  Uostilius  for  the  trial 
of  P.  Horatius,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  being  allowed 
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to  tho  accused  (Liv.  L  26).  This  office  was  exercised  hj 
Tarquinius  Superbus  alone,  for  tyrannical  purposes  (Liv.  i. 
49),  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls  (Liv.  ii.  5),  who  were 
indJeed  a  duumvirate.  The  Quasitores  parricidii  were 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  consuls,  and  these  were  men* 
tioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Pompon.  1.  ii. 
$.  23  D) ;  l^ut  it  seems  that  the  duumviri  were  again  en* 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law  at  the  trial 
of  Manlius  Capitolinus  (Gellius,  xvii.  21);  and  they  are 
mentioned  as  still  existing  even  by  Cicero  {Pro  C.  RMHo, 
c.  iv.  i,  12).  The  duumviri  iocrorum,  who  took  care  of  and 
interpreted  the  Sibylline  Books,  were  also  a  very  antient 
magistracy  (Liv.  iv.  21).  Niebuhr  thinks  (Uiti,  of  Rome, 
i.,  p.  298,  Engl.  Tr.^  that  the  number  was  dictated  by  a 
wish  to  deal  evenly  with  the  first  two  tribes,  the  Ramnes 
and  the  Tities.  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  municipia 
were  also  called  duumviri  (Lipt.  Elect.,  i.  23),  or  sometimes 
consuls.  (Cioero,  in  Pisonem,  c.  xL)  Their  lictors  generally 
carried  little  staves  (baeilla)  before  them ;  but  they  occa- 
sionally arrogated  to  themselves  the  fasces.  (Cicero,  Agrar, 
ii.  34.)  The  duumviri  navalee  were  two  officers,  first  elected 
in  the  year  436  a.u.c.  (Liv.  Epit.  lib.  xii. ;  Niebuhr*s,  /?b- 
muche  Geechichte,  th.  iii.  p.  282).  Their  duty  was  to  col- 
le<^t,  equip,  man,  and  command  the  fleets  of  the  republic 
(Liv.  ix.  30 ;  xL  18  and  26).  There  were  also  other  duum- 
viri created  for  special  occasions. 

DWARF  is  a  technical  term  employed  by  gardeners 
to  distinguish  fVuit-trees  whose  branches  nroceed  from  close 
to  the  ground  from  ridere  or  standards  whose  original 
stocks  are  several  feet  in  lieight 

DWARFING  TREES.  Nature*  in  many  respecU,  can 
be  made  to  deviate  from  her  ordinary  course  of  procedure, 
in  order  to  be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  men.  In 
nothing  is  this  fact  more  apparent  than  in  the  various 
modes  of  dwarfing  trees. 

Tlie  trees  of  our  orchards  and  forests,  for  example,  which 
grow  naturally  to  a  considerable  size,  can  be  made  to  assume 
aU  the  appearances  of  maturity  and  age  while  onlv  a  few 
feel  high ;  a  forest  in  miniature  can  thus  be  created,  which 
has  a  very  grotesaue  and  curious  appearance.  There  are 
various  methods  or  producing  this  effect ;  such  as  selecting 
peculiar  kinds  of  stocks  and  grafting  udou  them.  For 
example,  if  the  pear-tree  be  grafted  upon  tne  quince  stock, 
or  the  peach  upon  the  plum,  their  growth  is  very  much  re- 
tarded, and  their  ultimate  size  is  comparativelv  small :  the 
same  effect  is  produced  upon  all  other  trees  where  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  tissue  of  the  stock  and  that  of 
the  scion  which  has  been  grafted  upon  it ;  or  if  dwarf 
varieties  be  grafted  upon  stocks  of  a  similar  constitution, 
though  taller  in  growtn,  the  former  will  still  retain  their 
original  character.  Again,  if  the  branches  be  bent,  and  the 
flow  of  the  sap  in  any  way  impeded,  or  if  a  quantity  of  the 
fibrous  roots  be  cut  away,  and  nourishment  more  sparingly 
supplied  to  the  branches,  we  arrive  at  the  same  results. 

Sometimes  trees  are  dwarfed  by  very  severe  pruning, 
particularlv  if  this  operation  be  performed  in  summer,  and, 
although  they  evidently  try  for  a  length  of  time  to  overcome 
this  obstruction  to  their  natural  size,  yet  they  eventually 
assume  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  habit,  which,  with  a  little 
care,  may  be  retained  for  many  years.  The  Chinese  in  par- 
ticular have  carried  this  practice  to  a  great  extent,  and  they 
ornament  their  fanciful  gardens  with  miniature  forests  of 
elms,  junipers,  and  other  timber  trees. 

The  methods  of  dwarfing  employed  by  the  Chinese  are 
the  following : — young  trees  of  various  sorts  are  planted  in 
flat  porcelain  vessels,  and  receive  only  so  much  water  as 
is  suflicient  to  keep  them  alive ;  in  a  very  short  time  the 
pots  are  completely  filled  with  roots,  which,  being  hemmed 
m  on  all  sides,  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nu- 
triment, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  growth  of  the 
stem  and  branches  is  thus  impeded.  The  Chinese  also 
pinch  off  the  ends  from  the  young  shoots,  mutilate  the 
roots,  lacerate  the  bark,  tie  down  the  branches,  and  break 
many  of  them  half  through ;  in  short,  by  every  means  in 
their  power  thev  contrive  to  check  growth,  so  that,  stunted 
and  deformed  by  these  means,  the  trees  soon  assume  all 
the  marks  of  age  when  only  two  or  three  feet  high. 

There  is  another  method  of  producing  dwarf  trees,  which 
may  be  termed  accidental :  namelv,  selecting  dwarf  indi- 
viduals and  obtaining  seed  ft-om  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  young  seed  is  fertilized  by  the  influence  of 
the  pollen  belonging  to  its  own  flower,  or  to  the  same  plant 
**noii  which  it  grows,  the  ftiture  progeny  to  produced  par- 


takes generally  in  a  large  desroe  of  tlie  nature  of  tlie  parrr.t 
from  which  it  originates.    Now,  if  seed  be  earefully  ob- 
tained from  a  variety  rather  more  dwarf  than  tuual,  «.4>— • 
of  the  plants  produced  by  that  seed  will  be  sometiiti:.- 
dwarfer  than  their  parents.   The  dwarfest  individuaU  a.-.  . 
selected  for  aeed  will  originate  a  race  yet  dwarfer  x\  .: 
themselves;   and  thus,  with  patience  and  by  suoce^^^* 
generations,  a  variety  only  a  few  inches  high  may  be    .1 
tained  ftom  a  species  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  even  hv*!.«  • 
This  is  the  origin  of  dwarf  roses,  sweet  Williams*  daii.  i- 
and  other  common  cultivated  flowers. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last-mentioned  metbofi  a  l 
the  others,  however  different  they  may  seem,  proceed  I'r  lu 
the  same  principle ;  for  whether  we  graft  upon  stock*  wij>  w 
tissue  differs  in  organization  from  the  scion,  or  whether  ^  • 
bend  the  branches,  or  cut  or  confine  the  roots,  we  prtr\  ••! ! 
the  full  flow  of  the  sap  in  all  such  cases,  and  thus  ad\a:i 
the  age  of  puberty  ana  bring  on  a  firuit-bearing  state.  W  K*" 
plants  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  existence,  all  x\f: 
energies  are  directed  to  the  formation  of  fruit;    Wiu 
forcing  a  tree  into  an  early  state  of  fruit-bearing  \%  aim-! 
synonymous  with  dwarfing  it. 

DwIGHT,  TIMOTHY,  an  eminent  American  Prv*b> 
terian  divine,  wak  bom  at  Northampton,  in  MaaMrhuM*'s. 
May  14,  1752.  From  infancy  he  made  rapid  progn^^  «.. 
general  and  scholastic  learning;  insomuch  that,  at'thtf  at. 
of  seventeen,  very  soon  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A  \  \ 
Yale  College,  Newhaven,  he  was  appointed  master  of  a 
grammar-school  in  that  town,  and,  before  he  wa»  t«cn*v. 
one  of  the  tutors  of  Yale  College.     He  was  licen<^L'<l  t 

{>reach  in  1777,  in  which  year,  the  sessions  of  the  colU^. 
lavine  been   stopped  by  the  war  of  the  Revolulion.  I.' 
offered  his  services  as  a  chaplain  in  the  American  ami . 
The  death  of  his  father  in  the  foUMving  year  rendcr(><l  .; 
desirable  that  he  should  return  to  NorAiampton,  and  iK. 
rest  of  his  life  was  principally  occupied  in  discharginjc  ti  -. 
duties  of  tuition,  first  as  master  of  a  private  seminary,  rnxi 
as  president  of  Yale  College,  to  which  office  he  wac  :.]• 
pointed  in  1 795.  He  also  held  the  professorship  of  tbc>^]<>ir« . 
He  died  January  11,  1817. 

His  early  life  was  extremelv laborious:  it  ts stated  th.t 
while  he  kept  school  at  Newhaven  his  time  was  re^u\ir'\ 
divided :— six  hours  of  each  day  in  school,  eight  houn»  \v\ 
close  and  severe  study,  and  the  remaining  ten  hour^  -i 
exercise  and  sleep.     (Life,  p.  20.)     Over-exertion   nn:  » 
brought  on  blindness  :  from  tne  age  of  twenty-three  hr  •!  a* 
continually  subject  to  acute  pain  behind  the  eyes,  and  vi* 
unable,  for  the  space  of  forty  y^rs,  to  read  Ion  per  ti  ■. 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  dav.     This  makes  the  exiesi  j:*  . 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  which  was  acquired  almost  eottrt  .i 
through  the  ear,  the  more  remarkable ;  and  the  martin 
which  he  acquired  over  his  mental  powers  by  diaciphtx*  v.* 
so  complete,  that  he  could  dictate  two  or  three  Jett«r5  t 
different  amanuenses  at  once,  and  he  seldom  forgot  or  ti'ut:  \ 
difficulty  in  producing  any  fact  which  was  once  stored  iri 
his  memory.    In  1774  he  resorted  to  a  severe  syatem  «f  a^ 
stinence  in  food  and  exereise,  which  had  nearly  pmw . 
fatal.    He  recovered  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  chtcftv  *\ 
returning  to  a  daily  course  of  strong  exercise^  an<)  t-. 
benefit  tnus  deriveii  led  him  in  after-life  to  devnr<r  i. 
recreations  regularly  to  a  series  of  excursions,  of  whtrh  t 
have  the  fhiita  in  his  '  Travels  in  New  England  and  .N> 
York,'  4  vols.,  8vo.,  1B23.    These  contain  a  great  qua*'*. 
of   information,    statistical,   topographical,  and  hutc*'. 
which,  considering  Dr.  Dwight*s  mental  habits  and  o| 
tunities,  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  aceuratt:    t 
statistics  of  course  have  long  ceased  to  repreeent  the  ftrr^ 
condition  of  the  country.    The  historical  parts,  «;•(:<"■■ 
those  relating  to  the  Indian  history,  manners  and  varti; 
are  of  much  interest.     Dr.  Dwi^ht  s  chief  work  ho«p\ 
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'  Theology  explained  and  defencied  in  a  Seriea  of  Scnn- 
5  vols.,  8vo.    It  is  a  course  of  1 73  lectures,  delivcr«»i  ' 
him  as  professor  of  di\inity  on  the  8unda)'s  in  term  ~t  ^ 
so  as  to  occupy  about  four  years.    His  method  of  prr^-l. 
was  from  very  concise  notes  or  heads,  his  eyes  not   :  ' 
mittin^  him  to  undergo  the  labour  of  writini^;  to  that  - 
voluminotis  body  of  divinity  was  not  committed  to  y 
till  1805,  in  which  year  he  was  provided  with  an  amanuf-  . 
at  the  expense  of  the  college. 

Two  more  volumes  of  his  sermons,  fifty-nine  in  num'^  ' 
were  published  in  1827,  and  the  editor  intimatea  tKi-. 
has  more  behind.    These  contain  several  addresMd  bv  h. . 
annually,  according  to  ooUege  custom*  ••  pfetident,  to  t:. 
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csndMiates  for  the  digiee  of  &A^  which  willhe  nad  with 
irterest*  Dr.  Dwigot  is  said  to  have  heen  eminently  a 
useful  and  effective  as  well  as  a  learned  preacher,  and  his 
hfe  bore  witness  to  th6  effieaov  of  his  own  belief.  (L(/^e, 
prefixed  to  kU  *  Th&dofcy  Explained:) 

DWiNA,  the  laij^est  river  that  falls  into  the  White  Sea, 
and  the  seventh  with  regard  to  length  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions, originates  in  the  confluence  of  two  smaller  rivers, 
toe  Sukhoria  and  Yug,  near  Veliki-Usstiug,  in  60"*  46^  N. 
lat..  and  46''  3(/  £.  long.    The  Sukhoria,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  flows  out  of  Jjike  Goubinskii  or  Kuban,  and 
runs  in  a  very  tortuous  direction  through  the  south-western 
parts  of  the.eovernment  of  Vologda,  describes  a  course, 
along  the  whole  of  which  it  is  navigable,  of  about  285  miles 
between  that  lake  and  the  junction  with  the  Yug.    The 
Yug,  flowing  down  from  a  morass  on  the  northern  range  of 
the  Volga  mountains,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  same 
government,  and  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  washing  the 
walls  of  Nikolsk  in  its  progress  northwards  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Sukhoria,  has  a  length  of  about  248  miles.  These 
two  riven  unite  below  Vefiki-Usstiug  and  the  nver  \s 
thenceforward  denominated  the  Dwina.    The  Dwina  pur^ 
!»ues  in  general  a  north-westerly  direction  through  th4  west'^ 
em  districts  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  becomes  navi- 
gable before  it  quits  them,  traverses  the  south-western  part 
of  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  discharges  its  waters 
through  five  arms  below  the  town  of  Archaoael  into  the 
bay  of  Dwinskaya,  in  the  White  Sea.     Its  length  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  about3l2  mUes, 
but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  estimated  at  about  736 
miles.     It  is  navigable  from  the  close  of  April  to  the  first 
week  in  November  for  a  distance  of  about  240  miles.    It 
generally  flows  between  high  banks,  and  is  on  an  average 
from  500  to  600  feet  in  width ;  at  Archangel  this  widdi  is 
iucreased  to  fi>ur  miles.     Soon  after  it  has  received  the 
Pin^a  on  its  right  bank,  it  forms  a  number  of  islands,  which 
extend  to  its  mouth.    Its  chief  tributaries  are,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Vouitsheyda  or  Vitshayda,  the  source  of  which  is 
on  the  declivity  of  the^Vertshoturi  ranse  of  the  Ural  moun* 
t sins',  notfrurfVom  the  sources  of  theretshora:  this  river 
has  numerous  bends,  and  falls  into  the  Dwina  near  Ker- 
bhensko^  in  the  centre  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  from 
which  point  the  Dwina  becomes  navigable ;  and  the  Pinega, 
ia  the  south-western  part  of  the  government  of  Archangel, 
which  beeonaes  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about  70  miles 
from  Pineg  downwuds,  and  after  a  course  of  about  190 
miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Dwina  a  little  above 
ihe  town  of  l^olmogory.    On  its  left  bank  the  Dwina  re- 
ceives the  Vaga,  which  is  navigable  for  about  75  miles,  and 
joins  the  I>wina  above  Poinskoi,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  and  the  Yamza,  a  river  navigable  for  about  90 
miles,  whieb  has  its  confluence  with  the  Dwina  about  36 
miles  above  Vilsk  in  the  same  government.    The  tides  of 
the  Dwina  are  perceptible  nearly  30  miles  above  Archangel. 
The  basin  of  the  river  occupies  an  area  of  about  123,900 
square  miles ;  the  bed  is  generally  of  clay,  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  sand.    It  abounds  in  fish. 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  staining  textile  substances  with 
permanent  colours.    To  cover  their  surfaces  with  colouring 
matters  removable  by  abrasion  would  be  to  apply  a  pig- 
ment raUier  than  to  communicate  a  dye.    Dye-stufls  can 
penetrate  the  minute  pores  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibres 
only  when  presented  to  them  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
they  can  constitute  fast  colours  onlv  bypassing  afterwards 
into  the  state  of  insoluble  compounds.  I)yeing  thus  appears 
to  be  altogether  a  chemical  process,  and  to  require  for  its 
due  explanation  and  practice  an  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  elementary  bodies,  and  the  laws  which  regu- 
late their  combinations.    It  is  true  that  many  operations  of 
this,  as  of  other  chemical  arts,  have  been  practised  from  the 
most  antient  times,  long  before  any  just  views  were  enter- 
tained of  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  took  nlacc.    Man- 
kind, equally  in  the  rudest  and  most  refined  state,  have 
always  sought  to  gratify  the  love  of  distinction  bv  staining 
their  dress,  sometmies  even  their  skin,  with  gauuy  colours. 
Moses  speaks  of  raiment  dyed  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  of  sneep-skins  dyed  red;  circumstances  which  indicate 
no  small  ^tegree  of  tinctorial  skill.    He  enjoins  purple 
xtuffs  for  the  works  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  vestments  of 
the  hirii  priest. 

In  the  article  Calico  Printxno,  we  have  shown  from 
Pliny  that  the  antient  Egyptians  cultivated  that  art  with 
some  d^ree  of  scientific  orecision,  since  they  know  the  use 
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of  mordants,  or  of  those  substances  which,  though  they 
may  impart  no  colour  themselves,  vet  enable  white  robes 
{ctmdida  vela)  to  absorb  colouring  drugs  (colorem  sorben- 
tibue  medicamenti$).  Tyre,  however,  was  the  nation  of 
antiquity  which  made  dyeing  its  chief  occupation  and  the 
staple  of  its  commerce.  There  is  little  doubt  that  purple,  tho 
sacred  symbol  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a  colour 
discovered  in  that  city,  and  that  it  contributed  to  its 
opulence  and  grandeur.  Homer  marks  the  value  as  well 
as  antiquity  of  this  dye,  bv  describing  his  heroes  as  arrayed 
in  purple  robes.  Purple  nabits  are  mentioned  among  the 
presents  made  to  Gideon  by  the  Israelites  fi'om  the  spoils 
of  the  kinji^  of  Midian. 

The  juice  employed  for  communicating  this  dye  was 
obtained  from  two  different  kinds  of  shell-fish,  described 
by  Pliny  under  the  names  of  vurpura  and  buccinwn ; 
and  was  extracted  from  a  small  vessel,  or  sac,  in  their 
throats  to  the  amount  of  only  one  drop  firom  each  ani- 
maL  A  darker  and  inferior  colour  was  also  procured  by 
crushing  the  whole  substance  of  the  buccinum.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  juice  collected  ft^m  a  vast  number  of  shells 
being  treated  with  sea-salt,  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  three 
days ;  after  which  it  was  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  foe  six  days  more,  occasion- 
ally slummed  to  separate  the  animal  membranes,  and  when 
thus  clarified  was  applied  directly  as  a  dye  to  white  wool, 
previously  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  the  action  of  lime- 
water,  or  of  a  species  of  lichen  called  fucus.  Two  opera- 
tions were  requisite  to  communicate  the  finest  Tyrian  purple ; 
the  first  consisted  in  plunging  the  wool  into  the  juice  of 
the  purpura ;  the  second,  into  that  of  the  buccinum.  Fifty 
dracnms  of  wool  required  one  hundred  of  the  former  liquor,  4 
and  two  hundred  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  preliminary 
tint  was  given  with  eoccus,  the  kermes  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  cloth  received  merelva  finish  fix>m  the  precious 
animal  juice.  The  colours,  though  probably  not  nearly  eo 
brilliant  as  those  producible  by  our  cochineal,  seem  to  have 
been  very  durable,  for  Plutareh  says,  in  his  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, (chap.  36),  that  the  Greeks  found  in  the  treasury  of 
the  king  of  Persia  a  large  quantity  of  purple  cloth,  which 
was  as  beautiM  as  at  first,  though  it  was  190  years  old.* 

The  difiiculty  of  collecting  the  purple  juice,  and  the 
tedious  complication  of  the  dyeing  process,  made  the  purple 
wool  of  Tyre  so  expensive  at  Kome  that  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  pound  of  it  cost  nearly  30/.  of  our  money.t  Not- 
withstanding this  enormous  price,  such  was  the  wealth 
accumulated  in  that  capitaJ,  that  many  of  its  leading 
citizens  decorated  themselves  in  purple  attire,  till  the 
emperors  arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  wearing 
purple,  and  prohibited  its  use  to  every  other  person.  This 
prohibition  operated  so  much  to  discourage  this  curious  art 
as  eventually  to  occasion  its  extinction,  first  in  the  western 
and  then  in  the  eastern  empire,  where,  however,  it  existed 
in  certain  imperial  manumctories  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Dyeing  was  little  cultivated  in  antient  Greece ;  the  people 
of  Athens  wore  generally  woollen  dresses  of  the  natural 
colour.  But  the  Romans  must  have  bestowed  some  pains 
upon  this  art  In  the  games  of  the  cireus  parties  were  dis- 
tinguished by  colours.  Four  of  these  are  described  by 
Pliny,  the  green,  the  orange,  the  grey,  and  the  white. 
The  following  ingredients  were  used  by  their  dyers.  A 
crude  native  alum  mixed  with  copperas,  copperas  itself, 
blue  vitriol,  alkanet,  lichen  rocellus,  or  archil,  broom,  mad- 
der, woad,  nut-galls,  the  seeds  of  pomegranate,  and  of  an 
Egyptian  acacia. 

.  6age,  Cole,  Plumier,  R^umur,  and  Duhamel  have 
severally  made  researches  opnceming  the  colouring  juices 
of  shell-fish  caught  on  'curious  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
have  succeeded  in  forming  a  purple  dye,  but  theyfound  it 
much  inferior  to  that  ftimishea  by  other  means.  The  juice 
of  the  buccinum  is  at  first  white ;  it  becomes  by  exposure 
to  air  of  a  yellowish  green  bordering  on  blue ;  it  afterwards 
reddens,  and  finally  changes  to  a  deep  punple  of  consider- 
able vivacity.  These  circumstances  coincide  with  the  mi- 
nute description  of  the  manner  of  catchmg  the  purple-dye 

•  •  Amoof  oUier  thing.,  thm  wm  pnrple  of  Hf ""J"*  C)  ^^  »"»««» of 
five  thoasmnd  t»lenU.*  (Wtttorch'.  twa..  t»»»»*l«  W  Lanf^horije,  W»».- 
lttm>  editkni,  toI.  v..  p.  S40.)    Ilorac*  celebrate!  the  Uconien  dye  ta  th<i 

faUoiHiigUnee.*^  ... 

Kec  LacoBie»e  mtm 
Timhunl  hooeita  iHirpons  rlleota.  •  _ . 

(C4inii.,llb.U..Odel80 
t  Pliny  MTt  that  a  pmrnd  of  the  doaUe-dipped  Tyriao  purple  wo*  iptd  in 
Borne  fo»  a  httodreJ  crwne. 
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Mlioll-flsh  Mhicli  wo  possess  in  the  work  of  an  eye-witness, 
Kudocift  Macrcmbolitis^a,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
btantinc  VIII,,  who  lived  in  the  rlcventh  centwrr. 

The  moderns  have  obtahicd  from  the  New  World  jjcveral 
dye-drugs  unknown  lo  the  antlciits;  such  as  cochineal, 
nucrcitron,  Brazil  wood,  logwood,  annatto;  and  tliey  have 
ciiscovered  the  art  of  asirtg  indigo  as  a  dye,  which  the 
Romans  knew  only  as  a  pigment.  But  the  vast  superiority 
of  our  dyes  over  those  of  fbrmcr  times  must  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  employment  of  pure  alum  and  solution 
of  tin  as  mordunts,  oliher  alone  or  mixed  with  other  bases ; 
substances  which  give  to  our  common  dye-stuffc  remarkable 
depth,  durability,  and  lustre.  Another  improvement  in 
dyeing  of  more  recent  date  is  the  application  to  textile  sub- 
stances of  metallic  compounds,  such  as  Prussian  blue, 
chrome  yellow,  manganese  brown,  &c. 

Indigo,  the  innoxiouii  and  beautiful  product  of  an  interest- 
ing tribe  of  tropical  plants,  which  is  adapted  to  form  the 
most  useful  and  substantial  of  all  d>'es,  was  actually  de- 
nounced as  a  dangerous  drug,  and  forbidden  to  bo  used,  by 
our  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ad  act 
was  paiised  authorizing  searchers  to  bum  both  it  and  log- 
M'oocl  in  everv  dye-house  where  they  could  be  found.  This 
act  remained  in  full  force  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  that 
is  for  a  great  part  of  a  century.  A  foreigner  might  have 
supposed  that  the  legislators  of  England  entertained  such 
an  affection  for  their  native  woad,  with  which  their  naked 
sires  used  to  dye  their  skins  in  the  old  times,  that  they 
would  allow  no  outlandish  drug  to  come  in  competition 
with  it.  A  most  instructive  bo<)k  might  be  written  illus- 
trative of  the  evils  inlticted  upim  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Delaval  made  many  ingenious  experiments  to  prove 
that  the  particles  of  dye-stuffs  possess  no  power  of  reflecting 
light,  and  that  therefore  when  viewed  upon  a  dark  grouna 
they  all  appeiw  black,  whatever  colour  they  may  exhibit 
when  seen  by  light  transmitted  through  them.  He  hence 
inferred  Uiat  the  difference  of  colour  shown  by  dyed  cloths 
is  owing  to  the  white  li^ht  which  is  reflected  from  the  textile 
fibres  being  decomposed  in  its  passage  through  the  super- 
induced colouring  particles.  We  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  this  conclusion  is  in  some  respects  incorrect,  and 
that  the  aluminous,  iron,  and  tin  bases  form  combinations 
with  dye-stuffs  which  are  capable  of  reflecting  light,  in- 
dependent of  the  reflection  from  the  fibre  itself.  Tliere  can 
bo  no  doubt  however  that  this  latter  reflected  light  adds 
greatly  to  the  brightness  of  the  tints,  and  that  the  whiter 
the  textile  substance  is  the  better  dye  it  will,  generally 
fiueaking,  receive.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  scouring  or 
hie  ichiiig  of  the  stuffs  is  usually  prescribed  as  a  process 
preliminary  to  dyeing. 

Hwrginau  appeiurs  to  have  been  the  first  who  referred  to 
•  lnMuirttl  atlinuirs  the  phenomena  of  dyeing.  Having 
I'liuujr  I  wiM>l  and  f'ilk  into  two  separate  vessels,  containing 
f^'iluUitU  of  iii(li^;o  ill  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  great 
«1»  nl  ofwutrr.  heuhnorNcd  that  the  Wool  abiitmcted  much 
o|  ilio  toloiuiiig  luntur,  and  took  a  dtop  blue  tint,  but  that 
(li«t  f>ilU  wiu  haull)  (huMKi'd.  Ho  a-^i-iibod  this  difference 
lu  tiif  gri'iiU'r  ullimiv  miUintirig  between  the  particles  of 
Milj»liulu  ul'  imh'j^ii  and  Woo),  tluiu  between  these  and  silk  ; 
uMtl  hv  i»huwed  that  the  uHhaly  of  llio  wool  is  sufllciently 
«'noig»'iic  to  render  tlie  holution  colourless  by  attracting  the 
whole  of  the  iudigo.  while  that  of  the  silk  can  sepiUTite  only 
u  little  of  it.  Ho  thence  concluded  that  dyes  owed  both 
their  permanence  and  their  depth  to  the  intensity  of  that 
attractive  force. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  in  dyeing  the  plav  of  affini- 
ties between  the  liquid  medium  in  wliich  the  dye  is  dis- 
solved and  the  fibrous  substance  to  be  dyed.  "When  wool 
is  plunged  in  a  bath  containing  cochineal,  tartar,  and  salt 
of  tin,  ii  readily  assumes  a  beautiful  scarlet  hue,  but  when 
cotton  it  subjected  to  the  same  bath  it  receives  only  a 
feeble  pink  tinge.  Dufay  took  a  piece  of  cloth  woven  of 
woollen  warp  and  cotton  weft,  and  naving  exposed  it  to  the 
fulling-mill  in  order  that  both  kinds  of  fibres  mif^iit  receive 
the  same  treatment,  he  then  subjected  it  to  the  scarlet  dye ; 
he  ibund  that  the  woollen  threads  becanje  of  a  >ivid  ud, 
while  the  cotton  continued  wiiite.  By  studying  the^e  tlif- 
ferences  of  aflSnity.  and  by  varying  the  preparations  and 
processes,  with  the  same  or  ditlerent  dye-stufts,  we  may 
obtain  an  indefinite  variety  of  colours  of  variable  solidity 
and  depth  of  shades 


Dyenrttifl^  whether  of  vi*getablc  or  animal  origin,  tbot;  'h 
susceptible  of  solution  in  water,  and,  in  this  state,  of  p«'  .« 
tratinf^  the  pores  of  ftbrous  bodies,  seldom  ponesa  alonv  ;i  •• 
power  of  fixing  their  particles  so  durably  as  to  he  eaf'.it 
of  resisting  tlfe  action  of  water,  light,  and  air.     For  ti  « 
purpose  they  require  to  be  aided  by  another  ohua  ofbu'li 
already  alluded  to,  whieh  bodies  may  not  poMots  any  aioi;: 
in  themselves,  but  serve  in  this  oaso  merely  as  a  bond    f 
union  between  the  dye  and  the  substance   to  ba  iU** 
These  bodies  were  supposed,  in  the  inJkney  of  the  art,  u, 
seize  the  fibres  by  an  il^ncy  analogous  to  that  of  the  tet  ii 
of  animals,   and  wore  hence  called  fnordantM,  froas  t  •• 
Latin  verb  morderet  to  bite.    However  preposlerous  ttt.i 
comparison  is  now  known  to  be^  the  term  darived  frum  w 
has  gained  such  a  footing  in  the  language  of  tha  dyer  Uut 
all  writers  upon  his  art  are  compelled  to  adopt  it. 

Mordants  may  be  regarded,  in  general^  as  not  only  ftxiti/ 
but  also  occasionally  nKxMfyin$f  the  dye^  hf  tormm^  wMr^ 
the  colouring  particles  an  insoluble  oonponnd,  which  .« 
deposited  within  the  textile  fibres.  Such  dyea  as  an* 
capable  of  passing  tnta.  the  soluble  into  the  iaaolnble  sta:r. 
and  of  thus  becoming;  permanent,  wi^o«t  the  additian  «>i 
a  mordant,  have  been  called  substantive,  and  all  the  otlM-r^ 
have  been  called  adjective  cokmrs.  Indigo  and  tamiin  ..ri* 
perhaps  the  only  dyes  of  oi^nio  origin  to  whieh  the  tit)..- 
substantive  can  he  applied,  and  even  they  pvehably  are 
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ahered  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  m  th^r  ftxation  vnon  sinllk. 
OS  to  form  no  exception  to  the  true  theory  of  moraaatA. 

Mordants  are  of  primary  importance  in  dyeing;  th«>> 
enable  us  to  vary  the  colours  almost  indeAmiely  wHh  Uie 
same  dye,  to  increase  their  lustre,  and  to  give  them  a 
durability  which  they  otherwise  could  not  poscesb.  A 
mordant  is  not  always  a  simple  i^nf;  but  in  tho  mixrnre 
of  which  it  consists  various  compounds  may  be  formed,  fu> 
that  the  substances  may  not  act  directly,  hut  ihrou^>>  a 
series  of  transformations.  Hie  C hina  blue  prooeaa  [Calico 
PsiiftnfG]  affords  a  fine  illustnitton  of  this  truth.  Sumo 
times  the  mordant  is  mixed  with  the  ooloumig  nNitt«>r^ 
sometimes  it  is  applied  by  itself  first  of  all  to  the  sthtf 
and  at  others  both  these  methods  are  conjoined.  We  niny 
dye  successively  with  licjuors  which  contain  diiUBnat  »ii)i- 
stances,  which  will  act  differentlv  aceofding  to  the  differs m 
mordants  successively  employed.  One  solution  wiU  p\e 
up  its  base  to  the  stuff  only  when  aided  by  beat;  anoth*T 
acts  better  and  more  uniformly  when  cold,  thongb  this  i» 
a  rarer  case. 

When  a  mordant  consists  of  a  changeable  metallic  o\\^\ 
as  of  iron  or  tin,  unless  great  nicety  be  used  in  its  apfi It- 
cation,  cither  no  effect  or  an  injurious  one  may  be  produo  ) 
upon  the  dye.  All  these  circumstances  prove  how  ne<vM. 
sary  it  is  for  the  dyer  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  chem*^-! 
science.  Each  of  the  great  dye-worlw  in  Alsaeo,  celebniN^ 
for  the  beauty  and  fixity  of  their  eolours,  is  snperintondcd  m 
the  laboratory  department  by  a  ^ntleman  who  has  sfudre<i 
chemistry  for  two  or  more  sessions  in  the  nnivetaities  of 
Paris  or  some  other  eminent  schools.  The*nunieroue  txixfi- 
plaints  which  for  some  time  back  have  been  made  in  f  «rei77^ 
markets  of  the  fiigitiveness  of  our  calico,  but  especielh  c 
our  cloth  dyes,  ought  to  rivet  the  attention  of  oar  ^v\t 
manufacturers  and  merchants  on  this  nnportani  desiiit'rt- 
tum,  and  to  lead  them  to  supply  it  by  consultiofip  qualjii*  i 
persons  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  this  great  bnino 
of  national  industry. 

Tlie  first  principle  of  dvcin^  fost  colours;  we  hmvt  fc^n. 
consjists  in  causing  the  colounng  matter  to  undetTgo  such  % 
change,  when  deposited  upon  the  wool  or  other  stufls*  a#  t.^ 
become  insoluble  in  the  liquor  of  the  dye-bath.  The  »'**: 
powerfully  it  resists  the  action  of  other  external  ngenK  i  V 
more  solid  or  durable  is  the  dye.  Generally  speahinc.  » 
piece  of  well-dved  cloth  should  not  be  matenaOy  affe«*te<I 
by  hot  water,  by  soop  and  water,  by  exposure  to  air  r*\A 
light,  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  even  by  very  dilute  aqoc-v.* 
chlorine. 

In  the  following  details  conceminj^  the  art  of  dwp  j  » 
shall  consider  principally  its  application  to  wool  and  vJk. 
having  already  treated,  in  the  article  CaUCo  Piti!«Tt!«0.  '-f 
\>hat  ib  peculiar  to  cotton  and  hnen. 

The  operations  to  which  woul  and  silk  are  subjeefed  pre- 
paratory to  beinii  dyed  are  intended.  1,  to  separate  ccrtr.{M 
h)reign  matters  from  the  animal  fibre;  2,  to  render  it  m -re 
apt  to  unite  with  such  colouring  particles  os  the  d\er  mi-^hr* 
to  fix  upon  it,  as  aUo  to  take  theri'frora  a  more  liveh  ar-1 
agreeable  tint,  as  well  as  to  be  less  Liable  to  soil  in  um 
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The  matterB  fbrei|(ii  to  tjbe  fibre  are  either  sudi  as  are  natu- 
mIIv  associated  with  it  during  its  production  by  the  animal, 
iiucn  as  have  been  added  to  it  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
uporations,  or  such  as  have  been  accidental]/  applied. 

Silk  is  scoured  by  means  of  boiling  in  soap  and  water* 
\v  lie  ruby  it  is  freed  from  a  varnish  improperly  called  gum. 
This  consists  of  an  azotized  compound,  which  may  be  sepa^ 
Tiiicil  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  cooling  the  hot  water  satu^ 
i;i:e'1  with  it.  It  constitutes  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
WL'lght  of  most  raw  silks,  and  contains  a  little  colouring 
rnaiur  o€  an  orange  or  yeUow  hue.  When  silk  is  required 
io  bi'  extremely  white,  either  to  be  woven  in  that  states  or 
t  i  receive  tlie  brightest  and  purest  dyes,  it  should  be  ex.- 
|)  j:.ed  to  the  action  of  humid  sulphurous  acid.  [Sulphusa- 
rtoN.]  For  dark  dyes,  silk  need  not  be  scoured  at  all*  in 
which  case  it  preserves  its  whole  weight  Wool  is  first 
\vashed  ^n  rumimg  water  to  separate  its  coarser  impurities ; 
it  is  then  deprivi^  of  its  uolk  (a  species  of  animal  soap 
bec^reted  from  the  skin  of  tne  sheep)  either  by  the  action  of 
auimoniacal  urine,  by  soap  and  water,  or  by  a  weak  lye  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Commou  wools  lose  in  ijfiis  way  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  weu^ht,  and  Merino  wools  stai 
more.  They  receive  their  final  bleaching  by  the  tumm  of 
burning  sulphur,  er  by  ooueoua  sulphurous  acid. 

Wools  present  remarkable  differences  in  theii  aptilnda  of 
combining  with,  dye-stuffs,  which  depend  upon  the  different 
structure  of  the  imbrications  of  the  filaments.  (Una's  PfU- 
hsophy  of  Manufactures,  p.  91.)  The  colouring  particles 
i-eem  to  insinuate  themselves  at  these  pores  with  greater  or 
less  facility,  and  to  be  retained  with  greater  or  less  fierce, 
a«!c.irding  to  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  orifices.  This 
diiference  in  dyeing,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  repulsive 
action  of  fatty  matter,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
since  it  still  exists  in  wool  even  when  every  particle  or  grease 
has  been  removed  from  it  by  alcohol  and  aether.  A  bran 
buil  is  often  had  recourse  to,  m  ordv  to  make  wool  take  the 
dye  more  readiW  and  eaually ;  .but  a  hot  lye  containing  one^ 
half  per  cent,  oi  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  answers  much 
better.  When  heated  to  the  fao^ieratare  ot  liO"*  or  ISC'* 
Fahr.,  four  parts  of  wool  should  be  immened  in  that  liquer, 
and  turned  about  for  half  an  hour.  The  wool  receives  a  feint 
yellowish  tint  firom  this  bath,  but  it  speedily  becomes  white 
un  exposure  to  airi  or  it  may  be  whitened  at  onco  by  passing 
It  through  tepid  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  5t 
muriatic  acid.  The  yellow  eobur  is  most  iKobably  ocear 
sioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  sulphur  apd  iron  contained  in 
the  wool. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Koard, 
alum  combines  with  wool  in  the  state  of  a  salt,  withput  se- 
paration of  its  acid  constituent.  Wopl  boiled  with  a  solu- 
tbn  of  tartar  decgmposes  a  portion  of  it  completely ;  some 
of  the  acid  and  a  little  gf  the  tartar  combine  with  the  wool, 
while  a  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  in  the  bath.  This 
fact  is  interesting  in  re&renoe  to  the  scarlet  dye,  showing 
the  important  oart  which  tartaric  acid  here  performs. 

Tinctorial  colours  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The 
simple  aM  black ;  brown,  or  dun ;  blue ;  yellow ;  and  red ;  the 
compound  are  gray  \  purple;  ejeen ;  orange ;  and  other  nu- 
merous modifications,  all  proouablo  by  the  mixture  of  sim- 
ple colours.  We  shall  treat  here  of  only  black  and  broum, 
to  supply  an  omission  in  the  previoua  part  of  the  '  Cydo- 
paodia.'  The  other  dyes  will  be  discuased  in  their  alpha- 
betical places. 

B2aci,-^l(  we  a]^ly  to  a  white  stuff  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
ill  certain  proportions^  the  joeaulting  oolour  will  be  black. 
Proceeding  on  this  pranciale.  Father  Castel  asserted  that  15 
parts  of  blue,  5  of  red,  and  3  of  yellow  will  produce  a  per- 
uBct  black ;  but  in  making  this  statement  he  was  influenced 
nther  by  theoretic^  than  pcaotioal  ooosiderations.    In  i^t 
he  has  afforded  ua  no  means  of  procuring  these  simple  co- 
lours in  an  absolute  state.    It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however, 
that  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  employed  in  adequate  quantities, 
will  produce  black :  because  they  will  together  absorb,  or 
obstruct  the  passage  of  all  coloured  light»  or»  in  other  words, 
cause  its  total  privation,  whence  blackness  must  remUt.    If 
ve suppose  apiece  ofeloth.  to  which  these  three  coloiirs 
have  been  communicated,  but  not  in  such  proportions  as  to 
produce  a  pure  black*  we  shall  have  a  tint  oorrespondi^g  to 
the  cdIout  that  is  in  excess ;  as,  for  example,  a  Uue,  violet, 
'^'^«  or  greenish  black  ;  and  with  paler  tints  we  shall  haye  a 
bluish»  violet*  red,  or  greenish  gray, 

Gall-nuts,  end  a  salt  of  iron,  so  generally  employed  for  the 
black  dye,  give  merely  a  violet  orgreenifib  gray,  and  never  a 


pure  black.  The  pyrolignite  of  iron,  which  contains  a  brown 
empyreumatic  mailer,  occasions  a  brown  inclining  to  green- 
ish yellow  in  light  shades,  and  to  chesnut  brown  in  dark 
hues.  By  galling  cotton  and  silk,  after  a  bath  of  pyrolignite 
of  iron,  and  reiterating  the  processes  several  times,  a  tole- 
rably jpure  black  may  be  procmred.  Galls,  logwood,  and  a 
salt  01  iron  (copperas)  produce  merely  a  very  deep  violet 
blue ;  but  if  they  be  appUed  to  wool  in  a  hot  bath,  with  fre- 
quent exposure  to  air,  the  logwood  induces  a  brownncss 
which  is  favourable  to  the  formation  of  black. 

The  black  dye  for  hats  is  communicated  by  logwood,  cop- 
peras, and  verdigris  mixed  in  certain  proportions  in  tlie 
same  hath ;  from  that  mixture  there  results  a  vast  quantity 
of  an  ochreous  muddy  precipitate,  amounting  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  copperas  employed.  Hiis  mud  forms  a  de- 
posit  upon  the  hats  which  not  only  corrodes  the  fine  beaver 
filament^  but  causes  both  them  and  the  fblt  to  turn  speedily 
of  a  rusty  brown.  A  well-dyed  black  hat  should  retain  its 
original  tint  as  long  as  it  lasts.  There  is  no  process  in  dye- 
ing 90  defective  as  that  of  hats,  or  which  stands  so  much 
in  need  of  scientific  amelioration.  The  hatter  tries  to  \i-ash 
away  this  ochreous  mud  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
coi4nteracts  the  acid  by  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  thus  intro- 
ducing two  adventitious  evils  as  remedies  for  the  first  and 
main  evil,  which  a  very  little  cliemioal  science  could 
obviate. 

Since  ^ll-nuts  give  a  blue  {precipitate  with  the  peroxide 
salts  of  iron,  they  are  occasionally  replaced  by  sumach, 
bablah,&c. ;  but  account  should  be  taken  in  this  substitution 
of  the  proportions  of  red  or  yellow  colouring  matter  in  these 
substances,  relatively  to  the  tannin  which  alone  forms  tlie 
blue  precipitate.  When  a  black  of  the  best  possible  shade 
is  to  be  g^ven,  the  wool  should  be  first  grounded  with  in- 
digo, then  passed  through  a  bath  of  logwood,  sumach,  and 
protosulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas).  Sumach  and  nut- 
radls  may  also  be  emptoyed  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  2^ ;  or 


by  taking  200  pounds  of  logwood,  60  pounds  of  sumach,  2^ 
pounds  w  gaits,  and  20  pounds  of  green  copperas ;  and 
giving  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  to  the  wool,  Aviih 
sirings  between.  A  good  black,  without  an  indigo  blue 
fronudt  may  be  given  to  100  pounds  of  wool,  by  boiUng  it 
m  a  bath  of  26  pounds  of  alum  and  674  of  tartar;  ground- 
ing it  with  weld  and  madder ;  then  passing  It  through  a 
bath  of  200  pounds  of  logwood,  60  of  sumach,  and  2}  oi. 
galls ;  taking  it  out,  adding  to  the  bath  20  pounds  of  cop- 
peras ;  lastly,  giving  it  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  time. 

The  best  rrenchblack,  according  to  Hellot,  may  be  given 
to  wool  by  first  dyeing  it  a  dark  blue  in  the  indigo  vat, 
washing  and  fulling  it ;  then  for  every  50  pounds,  putting 
into  the  copper  8  pounds  of  bruised  gulls,  and  as  much 
logwood  tied  up  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag,  and  boiling  them 
for  twelve  hours.  One-third  of  the  bath  thus  prepared  is 
to  be  transferred  into  another  copper  with  oue  pound  of 
verdigris,  and  the  wool  or  stuff  is  to  be  worked  in  this  so- 
lution without  intermission  for  two  hours,  the  bath  being 
kept  hot,  hut  not  boiling.  After  taking  out  the  stuff,  an- 
other ^ird  part  of  the  first  bath  is  to  be  added  along  with 
four  pounds  of  green  copperas ;  the  fire  must  be  lowered 
while  this  salt  is  being  oissolved,  and  the  bath  being  re- 
freshed with  a  little  cold  water,  the  stuff  is  to  be  worked 
through  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  aired.  Lastly, 
the  residuary  third  of  the  first  bath  is  to  be  now  introduced, 
taking  care  to  squeeze  the  contents  of  the  bag.  From  eight 
to  ten  pounds  of  sumach  are  added,  the  liquor  is  just  made 
to  boil,  then  refreshed  with  some  cold  water,  after  which  a 
pound  of  green  copperas  being  dissolved  iu  it,  tlie  stuff  is 
again  passed  througn  it  for  an  nour.  It  is  now  taken  out, 
aired,  washed,  then  returned  to  the  copper,  and  worked  in 
the  bath  for  another  hour.  It  Is  next  washed  at  the  river 
and  fulled.    A  finish  is  prescribed  in  the  madder-bath. 

The  ordinary  proportions  used  by  the  English  black  dyers 
for  100  pounds  of  cloth,  previously  treated  in  the  indigo 
vat,  are  about  5  pounds  of  copjieras,  as  much  nut-galls 
bruised,  and  30  pounds  of  logwood.  They  first  gall  the 
eloth,  aud  then  pass  it  through  the  decoction  of  To^ood 
in  which  the  copperas  has  been  dissolved.  A  finish  of 
weld  is  often  given  after  fulling;  hut  this  is  of  doubtfu. 
utility,  especially  when  a  little  soap  has  been  used  in  the 

fulling-mill. 
Vitalis  prefi»rs  the  pyrolignite  of  iron  to  the  sulphate  ibr 
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the  black  dye,  and  says  it  produces  a  softer  and  more  velvety 
colour.  We  by  no  means  join  in  this  opinion,  having  found 
the  pyrolignite  apt  to  communicate  a  brown  tint  to  the  blue 
black,  an  effect  producible  also  by  using  old  copperas  per- 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  air. 

The  black  dye  vat,  as  it  gets  exhausted,  is  employed  to 
dye  greys  of  various  shades. 

Silk  IS  dyed  black  in  two  methods,  according  to  the  mar- 
ket for  which  it  is  made.  When  sold  by  weight,  as  was 
formerly  the  practice  at  Tours,  and  is  now  with  silk  thread 
in  this  country,  it  is  an  object  with  the  dyer  to  load  it  with 
as  much  colouring  or  other  matter  as  possible.  Suear  is  at 
present  much  employed  to  falsify  the  weight  of  English  silk 
thread,  as  any  person  may  discover  by  applying  a  hank  of  it 
to  his  tongue.  We  have  seen  thread  more  than  doubled  in 
weight  by  this  fraudulent  device.  Such  silk  is  called  Eng- 
lish black  by  the  French,  who  are  not  suffered  to  practise 
this  deception.  When  silk  is  sold  by  superficial  measure, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  the  dyer's  object  to  give  it  a 
black  colour  with  as  little  weight  of  materials  as  possible. 
Hence  the  distinction  well  known  in  the  trade  of  heavy 
and  light  silks. 

The  25  per  cent  of  weight  which  silk  has  lost  in  scouring 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  recovered,  by  giving  it  a  sufficient 
dose  of  galls.  For  this  purnose  a  bath  is  made  by  boiling 
galls  equal  to  two-thirds  or  tnree-fourths  the  weight  of  the 
silk  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  letting  the  decoction  settle  for  two  hours.  The 
silk  must  be  steeped  in  this  bath  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
hours,  and  then  washed  in  the  river.  The  first  galling  is 
however  commonly  given  with  a  bath  somewhat  spent ;  and 
for  heavy  blacks  generally  upon  unscoured  silk.  Several 
successive  immersions  in  gcdl-baths,  and  of  considerable 
duration,  are  usually  given  to  silk,  with  intervening  wash- 
mgs  and  wringings  at  the  peg. 

The  silk  dyers  keep  up  from  year  to  year  a  black  vat, 
often  of  very  complex  composition.  The  essential  consti- 
tuents of  the  vat  are  sulphate  of  iron  and  gum;  but  many 
vegetable  matters,  as  well  as  filings  of  iron,  are  usually 
added.  This  bath  being  heated  short  of  boiling,  and  then 
allowed  to  settle  for  about  an  hour,  the  silks  are  worked  in 
it  with  much  manipulation,  occasional  wringing  out,  airinff, 
and  A-dipping.  As  the  copperas  and  gum  get  exhausted, 
the  bath  must  be  replenished  with  these  ingredients  in  due 
proportions.  The  addition  of  logwood  and  verdigris  is  Verv 
useful  to  the  black  silk  dye,  and  is  now  generally  made.  A 
ground  of  walnut  peels  is  a  good  and  cheap  preparation  for 
this  dye. 

We  have  entered  into  these  theoretical  and  practical 
details  concerning  the  black  dye,  as  we  conceive  them 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  our  cloth  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  have  hitherto  followed  too  much  a  blind  routine. 
Every  wearer  of  a  black  coat  or  trowsers  is  soon  convinced 
to  his  cost  that  great  improvements  remain  to  be  made  in 
this  department  of  dyeing. 

II.  iiroum  or  dun  co/our.^This  dye  is  not  so  common 
in  this  country  as  on  the  continent,  where  the  colouring 
matter  is  generally  produced  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  steep- 
ing ripe  walnuts  with  their  peels  in  water  for  a  year  or  two 
till  the  vat  acquires  a  deep  brown  colour  and  a  fetid  smell. 
Till  A  infusion  affords  verv  agreeable  and  permanent  brown 
tints  without  af;v  moruan^  while  it  preserves  the  downy 
«<»t\neHi*  of  the  woo',  and  requires  but  a  simple  and  econo- 
mical proccMit.  In  dyeing  with  this  infusion,  a  quantity  of 
it  proportional  to  the  shade  required  is  to  be  put  into  the 
r«i»p«jr,  diluteil  with  water,  and  made  to  boil.  The  cloth  or 
yarn  need*  merely  to  be  moistened  beforehand  with  tepid 
M'Uti*r,  to  be  then  plunged  in  the  bath,  and  turned  about 
till  kiifflciuntly  dyed.  Some  dyers,  however,  give  the  stuff 
a  pnpiiratorv  mordant  of  alum,  and  leave  it  to  drain  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  subjecting  it  to  the  bath  of  walnut- 

Numach  is  usuallv  employed  in  this  country  to  dye  fawns, 
•nd  some  browns ;  but  more  beautiful  browns  maybe  given 
t4)  woollen  stuffs  by  boiling  them  first  with  one-fourth  their 
w<Mght  of  alum  and  some  tartar  and  copperas ;  wasliinz, 
un<i  atWwards  dyeing  them  in  a  madder  bath.  The  shade 
nf  C4/lour  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  the  copperas 
bears  to  the  aluoL 

A  good  brown  may  also  be  obtained  by  mordanting  every 

^und  of  the  stuff  with  two  ounces  of  alum  and  one  ounce 

tjr  r^.miQon  salt  in  a  boiling  bath;  and  then  dyeing  it  in  a 

dogwood  to  which  some  copperas  has  been  added: 


or  the  stuff  dved  re<l  in  the  madder  bath  xsmx  be  turu*  : 
about  in  the  black  dye  vat  till  the  required  shaJe  be  hit. 

The  finest  browns  are  produced  by  boiling  each  pouD>!  ■•' 
the  wool  with  two  ounces  of  alum,  dyeing  it  iu  a  ooclnti  . 
bath,  and  then  transferring  it  into  a  bath  containing  a  lir:  : 
cochineal  darkened  with  acetate  of  iron.    Instead  of  <»• » . 
neal  the  archil  or  cudbear  bath  may  be  used  with  a  lit:<. 
sumach  or  galls.   This  forms  a  cheaper  but  a  more  fugar.  - 
colour. 

A  beautiful  brown  tint,  on  wool  or  silk,  may  be  had  1>* 
first  giving  a  pale  blue  shade  in  the  indigo  vat,  then  ui  r 
danting  with  alum,  washing  and  finishirig  m  a  madder  tu" 
till  the  proper  brown  be  brought  up.  The  Saxon  blue  .-i 
mav  also  be  used.  If  the  stuff  be  mordanted  with  altitu 
and  tartar,  then  boiled  in  a  madder  bath,  afterwards  in  •  -«• 
of  weld  or  fustic,  to  which  more  or  less  copperas  has  b«  •  - 
added,  we  shall  have  a  mordore,  cinnamon,  or  chest i :,  t 
brown.  By  the  combination  of  olive  shadies  with  rfi, 
bronze  tints  may  be  produced.  For  twenty-five  poondn  <..* 
stuff  a  bath  containing  four  pounds  of  fustic  will  sutliiv 
Boil  the  wood  two  hours,  then  turn  the  stuff  in  the  loK 
for  an  hour,  take  it  out,  and  drain.  Add  to  the  bath  f>>.^ 
or  six  ounces  of  copperas  and  a  pound  of  madder  or  san<u] 
wood  ;  then  work  the  stuff  in  it  till  the  wished-for  shade  t« 
attained. 

Silk  may  receive  a  ground  of  annatto,  and  then  be  tU  • «! 
in  a  bath  of  logwood  or  Brazil  wood,  whereby  a  fine  brJ\«  n 
tint  is  obtained.  * 

Catechu  is  used  for  giving  a  bronze  and  brown  to  colt  in 
goods.    [Calico-Printino.J 

Blue  colours  are  dyed  with  indigo,  Prussian  b)ui\  nn«l 
woad.  Yellows  with  fustic,  Persian  berries,  querrjtr.n. 
turmeric,  and  weld.  Reds,  with  archil  or  cudbear,  Biu/i: 
wood,  cochineal,  kermes,  lac,  logwood,  madder,  satllower,  or 
carthamus. 

The  purple,  green,  and  orange  dyes  may  bo  convenient', 
considered  under  the  heads  of  Scarlet  Dys,  Indigo,  mo d 

QUXRCITRON. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  practical  remarkj. 
M.  Roard,  long  the  skilfiil  director  of  the  Gobelini^'  dx- 
works,  has  observed  that  copper  boilers  exercise  a  oon%i<\'"  • 
able  influence  upon  delicate  ayes.    He  found  that  animo: . 
causes  a  blue  precipitate  in  the  alum  bath  made  in  m.'  :. 
boilers,  while  it  causes  merely  a  white  precipitate  in  th< 
same  bath  made  in  vessels  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  tin. 
When  wool  is  kept  for  some  hours  in  boilinff- water  ci. 
tained  in  a  copper  vessel,  it  acquires  a  greeni^  gray  t.nt : 
a  result  increased  by  the  ordinary  mixture  of  alum  and  ta.  • 
tar.    If  into  this  bath  white  wool  be  plunged,  it  receiNc-  a 
greenish  yellow,  or  sometimes  an  ochrey  hue. 

These  observations  of  M.  Roard  are  of  eonsiderahle  ii.i- 
portance,  and  should  lead  dyers  to  employ  tin  or  at  Ifa^t 
brass  boilers  instead  of  copper  ones  for  ^  vivid  ci*l<Mir> 
Heating  with  steam,  either  by  double  vessels,  by  straight  or 
spiral  tubes,  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  prefSeired  ui  \\w 
dye-house  to  naked  fires,  which  seldom  rail  to  carbuiu/- 
some  portions  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matten^  juA 
thereby  to  degrade  the  colours.  The  top  edge,  or  surf.  . 
of  the  boilers  should  be  about  three  feet  and  a  half  ai»  v* 
the  floor;  this  being  a  height  which  the  workmen  ti.. 
most  convenient  for  their  manipulations  when  they  iU:^\ 
upon  a  step  8  or  10  inches  high. 

The  stuffs  mordanted  with  alum  should  not  be  ir  r.«- 
ferred  to  the  bath  immediately,  but  be  allowed  to  drain  : : 
air  for  24  hours.    The  colours  are  thereby  rendered  ni<  •' 
lively  than  when  dyed  soon  after  the  aluming.    M  exy 
rience  has  proved  that  an  old  alum  bath  is  better  thjn  fT 
fresh  made,  it  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  be  strvnc  •'• 
ened  or  refreshed  by  the  requisite  additions  of  alum  j.  : 
tartar.    It  is  certain  that  wools  boiled  in  alum  the  »4>«*   . , 
time,  are  more  beautiful  than  those  boiled  in  it  the  i.> 
time. 

DYER,  JOHN,  born  m  1700,  was  the  second  *:»n  cf- 
respeetable  solicitor  of  Aberglasney  in  Caermarthcrw'   ■ 
Ho  received  his  education  at  Westminster  school,  and  u ...-. 
that  was  completed,  began  the  study  of  the  law.     An  (.'  • 
taste  for  poetry  and  painting  led  him  to  relinquish  bi<  I«*. . 
pursuits,  and  he  travelled  about  South  Wales  in  the  capa.   • 
of  an  itinerant  painter.    At  this  period  he  wrote  hi^  pit  . 
•  Grongar  Hill,'  which  was  published  in  1727,    Thou.:lj  .  • 
seems  to  have  made  but  small  proficiency  in  painting!.  ■ 
went  to  Italy  to  study,  where  he  wrote  the  •  Ruins  of  K  i*  - 
a  descriptive  poem,  published  in  1740.    On  his  xvturu  (s 
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England,  having  a  sniDll  independence,  be  retired  into  the 
country,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  nurriod  a  lady  named 
Bnior,  aaid  to  be  a  descendant  of  Shakspeare.  He  died  in 
17S8,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  hia  longer  poem  'The 
Fleeee,'  having  gradually  improved  his  fortune. 

'The  Fleece'  is  a  long  unrtiadablo  poem,  of  a  purely  di- 
dactic kind.  The  middle  of  the  Inst  eenlurj'  was  remarkably 
pruliflc  in  poems  which  took  for  their  model  Virgil's 
'  Georgics,'  Dyer's '  Fleece,'  Grainger's  '  Sugar-cane,'  and 
Pliilli^'g  'Cyder,' are  all  of  this  class.  Bv  selecting  subjects 
essentially  unpoefical,  whatever  might  be  the  ingenuity  of 
the  writers,  they  could  do  no  more  than  make  a  tolerable 
poem  of  a  had  hind ;  for  they  did  not  confine  themselves 
lo  a  mere  outline  of  the  subject,  which  Ihey  might  fill  up 
with  what  colouring  they  pleased,  but  essayed  to  give,  in  a 
jioeticnl  form,  the  intricacies  and  mlnutite  of  various  branches 
of  raanufccture.  The  selection  of  Virgil's  '  Geoi^cs'  for  a 
model  was  in  itself  a  &llacy,  as  we  queition  whether  this 
work,  wiih  all  its  beauties,  would  be  much  read  at  the 
present  lime  were  it  not  for  the  opportuni^  which  it  affords 
of  studying  one  of  the  most  elegant  wnters  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  aeiicullure 
of  the  antients.  The  '  Ruins  of  Rome,'  with  here  and 
there  a  fine  line,  seldom  rises  above  mediocrity,  and  Is  a 
very  heavy  performance. 

It  is  on  the  poem  of  his  yonlh,  '  Orongar  Hill,*  that 
Dyer's  reputation  depeitds.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  depth  of 
thought,  no  new  idea  in  this  work,  but  it  ia  a  most  vivid 
and  brilliant  combinalion  of  pleasing  images.  The  poet 
invokes  the  muse  to  '  draw  the  landskip  br^t  and  strong,' 
and  the  muse  seems  to  grant  his  request.  We  may  conceive 
the  poem  lo  be  the  vork  of  a  man  walking.up-bill,  and 
(truck  with  Ihesucccssionof  scenery  which  opens  all  around, 
be  says  the  first  thing  that  cornea  into  his  head ;  and  as  he 
is  affected  by  none  but  beautiful  prospects,  what  he  says  is 
■ure  to  he  pleasing.  '  Grongar  Hill'  will  always  be  a  ge- 
neral favouriLe. 

DVKE  (in  Geology),  a  Assure  caused  by  the  dislocation 
of  strata,  commonly  also  termed  a  fhult.  Dykes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  often  extend  several  miles,  pene- 
trating gcnerati;  to  an  unknown  depth.  Tfaev  must  have 
been  nn^uced  by  some  violent  disturbances,  ana  the  amount 
of  dislocation  of  necessity  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disturbing  fbrce.  Accndingty  there  are 
many  dykes  of  great  widu  and  extent,  which  malehally 
ifiect  the  face  of  the  country  in  which  Ihey  occur,  wldle 
lliere  are  otliers  so  slight  that  it  requires  much  care  and 
obien'ation  to  ascertain  their  existence.  The  strata  are  in 
most  cases  uplifted  on  one  side  of  the  dyke  much  higher 
(Tining  many  bthoms)  than  those  on  the  other  side,  and 
pToJuoe  an  ajiparent  irregularity  of  strata  most  perplexing 
la  lite  geologist.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  without  any 
in«gu1arity  of  sur&ce,  two  distinct  strata  appear  to  form  a 
Miniinuous  line,  as  in  the  Black  Down  HiUs  in  Devonshire. 
[CsETACEOtJs  Group.]  In  some  cases,  however,  dislocation 
is  found  without  any  alteration  of  the  level  of  the  strata  on 
eilhcr  side,  but  the  appearance  of  the  strata  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  fault  sometimes  affords  proof  of  the  action 
of  Are.  [Co».  Fiauii.]  Dykes  are  of  two  distinct  cha- 
mclert.  depending  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  fllled  Mp,  and  the  snbstance  of  which  thejr  are  com- 
posed. Dykes  of  the  first  description  are  those  into  which 
igneous  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  injected  in  a  state 
1^  fusion,  and  now  appear  as  a  consolidated  lysa.  [6asu.t.] 
In  the  second  the  assures  are  filled  with  the  debris,  some- 
limei  mixed  with  clay,  of  the  dislocated  strata  through 
•hicfa  they  pass.  In  some  eases  the  fissure  has  evidently 
remained  unoccupied  tor  a  long  period,  and  the  fitting  up 
baa  proceeded  gradually  from  the  sides  inwards.  Ilics  is 
ubserved  very  evidently  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of 
England  and  Wales.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the 
greax  length  of  time  intervening  between  the  production  of 
eich  coatmg  of  calcareous  matter,  the  outside  of  each  is 
<»vered  tritfi  crystals,  upon  which  the  next  layer  has  been 
lanned :  in  the  central  portions  of  luch  fissures  caritiea  are 

DYLE.    rScHRLDB.]' 

DYNAIalCS  (Juvo/iic,  force),  a  word  of  oomparalively 
fi'idem  use,  now  universally  adopted  as  signifying  the 
irienoe  of  matter  in  motion,  as  distingnished  from  tfatia, 
whieb  relates  to  matter  at  rest.  Under  so  general  a  term, 
*R  plan  requires  ns  simply  to  refer  the  reader  to  tho 
Mnnd  articles  conoected  into  the  subject. 
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Dynamics  maybe  divided  into  two  distinct  parts;  the 
mathemalica]  consideration  of  motion,  without  reference  to 
any  connexion  with  its  cause;  and  the  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  the  connexion  between  pressure  and  tho  motion 
produced  by  it,  together  with  the  mathematical  exhibition 
of  the  taws  under  which  the  second  is  a  consequence  ol 
the  SisL  The  former  branch  is  purely  mathematical,  and 
will  be  further  treated  under  the  bead  Motion,  Relative  ; 
the  latter  will  be  found,  as  to  its  experimental  pari,  under 
MonoH,  Laws  op;  and  as  lo  the  mathematical  part,  under 
Fokcis,  Ikpkbssed  and  Effective,  and  Victual  Velo- 
cities, Pkinciplb  ov.  We  need  not  suggest  that  such 
articles  as  Fokce,  Gratitatiok,  Attxaction,  Paacus- 
iiOM,  Fbiction.  &c.  &e.  contain  the  details  of  matters 
connected  with  the  general  term  dynamics.  The  history  of 
^namics  is  particularly  connected  with  the  names  of 
Galileo,  Huyghens,  Newtou,  lyAIemhert,  and  Lagrange. 
See  also  on  this  point  Hi^chanics,  the  general  term  under 
which  statics  ana  dynamics  are  included 

DYNAM'OMBraR  {measurer  of  power),  a  term  which 
has  been  applied  to  an  instrument  which  measures  any 
thing  to  which  Che  name  of  power  has  been  given,  whether 
that  of  an  animal,  or  (to  take  a  very  different  instance)  of 
a  telescope.  We  have  also  seen  the  incorrect  term 
dynometer.  ■ 

DYNOnidBNE,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  orustaceans  be- 
longing  lo  the  division  NnSopoda,  founded  by  Latreille. 

Chancier. — Ocular  pediciet  longer  than  those  of  Drama. 
Shell  wide,  nearlv  heart-shaped  and  truncated  posteriorly, 
hairy  or  beardoa.  7>hi  posterior  feet  only  aorsal,  and 
much  smaller  than  the  others. 

Example,  Dynimtene  hispida,  the  only  species  known  to 
M.  Laireille.    Locality,  Isle  of  Prance. 


DYRRA'CHIUM.    [DtntAiio.] 

DY'SBNTBRY  (Avsivrtp^x,  Dytenteria,  from  fit.  Uiilh 
dfgleulty,  and  Itripov,  int«*lim;  diffiailfat  intttlinorvm, 
bloody Jbix),  a  disease  in  which  there  is  difficulty  and  pain 
in  passing  the  stools,  which  consist  of  mucus  and  blood, 
containing  tittle  or  no  fieculent  matter,  and  generally  at 
tended  with  fever.  The  desire  lo  evacuate  the  bowels  is 
frequent  and  urgent;  but  the  effort  is  accompanied  with 
severepain,  and  is  often  allogetber  ineffectual,  constituting 
the  afteclion  called  tenesmus.  What  scanty  stools  are 
pasMd  consiBt,  oa  has  been  stated,  of  mucus  mixed  with 
blood,  or  of  pure  hlood  in  considerable  quantity;  and  if 
any  feculent  matter  be  present,  it  is  commonly  in  the  form 
of  round  and  hard  halls  called  scybalc  There  is  always 
griping  pain  in  the  abdomen.  More  or  less  fever  i«  inva- 
riably present.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  in  the 
large  intestines:  the  disease  itself  cMisista  essentially  of 
intlammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  fbnns  of  this  disease,  the  causes  which  produce  it, 
the  circumstances  tmder  which  it  prevails,  the  pathologicid 
conditions  on  which  its  essential  characters  depend,  ana  its 
d^ees  of  intensity,  are  infinitely  various ;  anu  these  modi- 

^mg  influences  cause  it  to  assume  at  different  seasons,  in 
fferent  climates,  and  in  different  constitutions,  the  most 
diversified  aspects.  It  is  sometimes  a  primary,  somelimes 
a  consecutive,  and  sometimes  a  symptomatic  disease.  It  is 
now  sporadic,  now  endemic,  and  occasionally  both  endemic 
and  epidemic.  It  is  sometimes  inflammatory  and  sthenic, 
at  other  limes  typhoid  and  asthenic,  at  one  time  acute,  and 
at  another  chronic.  These  differences  are  attended  with 
essential  differences  iu  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  nut 
only  communicate  to  it  different  external  aspects,  depend- 
ent on  different  internal  conditions,  but  which  re4uire 
tolally  different  remedies. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  purely  inflamma- 
tory, and  whefi  mild  in  character,  constipation  commouly 
ptM^Etdes  for  some  days  the  attack  of  diarrhoea.  Tlie  liquid 
and  Arcqueut  stools  which  at  length  succeed  to  this  state 
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of  c»n<tipfttion  soon  become  atreaked  with  blood;  tbe 
griping  pains  wbicb  aooompany  the  ovucualions*  and  tbe 
straining  and  tonedmua  which  follow  thenit  are  often  at- 
tended with  distinct  ohilU.  The  »tools  may  be  from  eight 
or  ten  to  sixteen  or  twenty  in  the  twenty^four  homs.  The 
pulse  is  commonly  quick  and  smalli  the  tongue  loaded,  and 
the  appetite  little  impaired. 

When  the  attack  is  more  severe,  it  is  generally  attended 
at  the  very  oommenoement  with  diarrluBo,  often  accom- 
panied witn  nausea  aod  vomiting,  quicklv  aucceeded  bv 
scanty,  mucous,  or  gelatinous  stools,  streaked  with  blooa, 
preceded  by  tormina,  and  followed  by  tenesmus.  Tbe  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  large  intestioea  may  be  either  aevore, 
or  it  may  not  be  urgent,  but  rather  a  sense  of  beat  and 
aching  than  acute  pam.  Pain,  however,  ia  always  induced 
by  fUll  pressure  over  the  tract  of  the  cokm ;  and  if,  in  any 

S articular  part  of  this  tract,  there  bo  urgent  vain,  some 
egree  of  rulnoss  may  generally  be  peroeived  there.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  indicated  by  the  inereasing  severity 
of  all  the  symptoms,  and  more  especially  by  tlie  inereasing 
fVe({uency  of  the  stools,  by  the  increasing  tormina  and 
tenesmus,  and  titc  augmentation  of  the  general  febrile 
symptoms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  from  twenty  to  forty 
otfurts  at  stool  to  be  made  iii  the  tweuly*ibur  hours,  with 
the  eiTect  of  passing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus 
and  blood.  In  all  cases  the  evaeuations  aie  ejceeedingly 
offensive ;  in  the  worst  they  are  of  a  cadaverous  odour,  and 
the  clots  of  blix>d  are  sometimes  mixed  with  pieoes  of 
coagulated  lymph  or  fibrin. 

In  hot  climates  the  disease  is  still  mere  intense.  The 
heat,  the  tormina,  and  the  tenesmus,  are  more  urgent  and 
distrei^sing;  the  thirst  becomes  excessive,  the  urine  scanty  or 
altogether  suppressed,  the  stools-slimv.  streaked  with  blood, 
and  attended  with  prolapsus  ant,  or  watery  and  ichorous, 
*  resembling  the  washini<s  of  raw  beef,  in  which  float  par- 
ticles or  even  larqc  shreild  of  congulable  lymph,  thrown  off 
from  the  acutely-inflamed  surface.*  In  these  CAses  the 
prostration  of  strength  is  extreme,  and  is  increased  by  most 
distressing  and  exhausting  vomiting.  When,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  portions  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestine  elough  away,  tlie  countenance  of  the 
patient  is  sunk  and  cadaverous,  and  the  odour  of  the  stools, 
and  in  some  degree,  indeed,  of  the  whole  body,  is  putrid. 

In  the  asthenic  form  of  dysentery,  the  tormina,  tenes- 
mus, and  mucous  and  bloody  stools  are  attended  with  great 
doprc::sion  of  all  tlic  organic  functions,  and  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  strength.  The  local  dysenteric  aja{>toiDa,  exceed- 
ingly urgent  from  the  commenoement,  are  rapidly  followed 
l)y  fover  of  a  low  nervous  or  typhoid  type.  This  form  of 
the  disease  often  prevails  as  an  epidemic ;  and  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  their  accumulation  and  ooaeen- 
tiation,  exhalations  from  the  stools  of  the  siek  seem  aapable 
of  producing  dysentery  in  peraons  directly  exposed  to  tnem, 
previously  in  a  state  of  sound  healtli.  These  foims  ef  the 
disease  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  hot  seasons  and  in  hot  eli- 
mates,  where  great  numbers  of  persons  are  collected 
together  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  in  damp 
and  uTihealthy  situations,  as  in  barrackst  garrieona»  camps, 
crowded  shipe,  &c.  It  is  this  form  of  dyaoBtenr  which 
ra<^es  among  the  poor  in  seasons  of  acaroity,  which  aome- 
t  in  I  OS  destroys  whole  armies  in  countries  laid  waate  by  war, 
and  which  so  oonatantly,  in  baaieged  towna»  aatiaiftttea  the 
havoc  of  the  sword. 

The  duration  of  dysentery  is  aa  various  aa  ita  types.  It 
niav  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  or  hours,  or  bait  for  weeks 
nnri  even  months,  and  ultimately  desloey  lifo  by  inflaBana- 
tion  and  gangrene  of  the  bowels.  In  some  oaaes  the  disease 
censes  s))ontAneouKly,  the  freaueney  of  the  stools,  Ijbe  grip- 
ing and  the  tenesmus  gradually  diminishing,  while  natural 
slooU  return :  but  in  other  cases  the  disease  with  moderate 
<;vin])(oms  continues  long,  and  ends  in  piDtiaded  and  ex* 
hatisting  diarrhu'a. 

The  cau:>esvhich  predispose  to  dysentery  aippeav  to  be 

loti^-oontinucd  exjiosure  to  a  high  tempemture,  or^Uema- 

liuiH  f>{'  limit  atul  cold ;  hence  the  disease  is  geDeradly  most 

prevalent  in  summer  or  autumn,  after  ooosiderable  heats 

have  prcxailfHl  for  fu>mo  time,  and  eapecially  after  yery 

wnrni  an^l  at  the  i^ame  time  very  dry  states  of  the  weatiier. 

It  i^  Cv  it-Lu'.y  nioro  IVt-riuent,  us  well  aa  much  moreaevere, 

111  li»»i  tlian  in  cold  or  even  in  temperate  climates.     All  oh- 

n«l  rxvericnro  nhow  that  a  pov^erful  predisposi- 

h<cast»  i^  formed  by  the  habitual  use  of  a  high 

Kin^  diet,  and  espocially  by  indolgenca  in  api- 


rituous  liquors,  by  exccssiv?  fatigue;   and  by  all  c~>  • . 
which  enfeeble  the  constitution  in  general,  at  the  vuiw*  * 
that  they  over  excite  the  alimentary  canal  in  partirul; 

The  exciting  causes  are  long-continued  exposure  *  •   ' 
tense  heat,  or  to  sudden  and  great  alternation^  fr«an 
to  cold;  cxlialations  from  ve|;etablc  and  animal  in.itti . 
a  state  of  decomposition,  as  from  marsh,  stagnant,  tr    -  • 
sea  water,  from  animalculsD  and  minute  in^'cts^  or  : 
the  flesh  of  deceased  animals;   noxious  cxhalatiitn^  t,    . 
tlie  bodies  of  persons  crowded  tn((ether  in  close  nxA  r 
fined  situatioi^,  and  more  cspociall)',  as  would  appear.  :.- 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels  of  persons  laltoiinii^'  < 
dysentery ;  scanty  and  bad  food,  consisting  more  c*>)»-> 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  a^  t .  -  . 
meat,  stale  tish,  unwholesome  bread,  unripe  rice,  r>e.  \.  -. 

The  inflammatory  affection  of  the  mucous  menibr  it 
the  loj'gc  inteiitine  in  which  dysentery  essentially  r.  i.  .. 
passes,  in  the  acvere  forms  of  the  disease,  into  uU>  ru 
and  even  gangrene.    On  the  examination  of  the  W^-t 
testiuo  in  fatal  cases  after  death,  tlicre  Is  often  fuin.!  •  '* 
sion  of  ooagulable  lymph,   ulcers  of  various  fornix.   . 
patches  more  or  less  extensive  of  mortification.  In  th«-T.i . 
malignant  varieties  the  internal  surface  of  the  w}>  A.  ... 
mentory  canal  is  of  a  livid,  purple,  or  dark  colour,  v  . 
patches  of  excoriation^  ulceration,  and  gant^rcne. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  tiie  fever  i*  1  ,j' 
the  pain  intense,  and  the  inflammation  active,  blood  li  c    , 
from  the  arm  is  indispensable,  which  must  be  rcppa:<  !  : 
the  subdual  of  tJic  acute  inflammatory  symptoms.    At'd  r  t 
moderate  general  blood-letting,  however,  the  h^al  n\*<:,. 
tion  of  blood  bv  leeching  or  cupping  is  more  eflir.i.\>  .. 
the  number  ana  the  repetition  of  tho  leccbes  must  of  o*  : .. 
depend  on  flie  urgency  of  the  pain  and  the  strcn^t/i  oi  r! 
patient    The  employment  of  purj^alive  remedies  in  dv*.-: 
tery  requires  the  greatest  discrimination  and  rauti  -u.     J.' 
the  colon  be  distended  with  feculent  matter  which  it  r.>< 
not  discharge,  no  remedies  will  succeed  until  thi**  ac..'  . 
lation  is  removed;    if,  on  the  contrary,  there   ha\'j  I  • 
already  frequent  and  copious  discharges  of  ff^culeiit  t.i.*;*    , 
tho  administration  of  purgatives  Ls  absurd,  for  all  ]>ur^'     .   ^ 
are  irritants,  and  the  diseased  membrane  is  ahi  tis   i..  . 
state  of  intense  excitement.  The  practitioner  shouM  *!  •  - 
fore  carefully  examine  the  state  oi  the  bowels  with  :> . 
to  their  fullness  or  emptine^is  of  foccal  matter,  and  :.    . 
actual  state  in  this  res))cct  can  almost  always  be  as/*(..t . 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  if  due  pains  be  t»-.    . 
discover  it.    If  mere  be  reason  to  suppose  that  then-  .^  .  . 
accumulation  of  ftcces,  the  mildest  purgatives  ^l.  .:. 
given,  of  which  the  best  is  castor  oil,  and  this  ah- . '  I  " 
cautiously  repeated  until  the  irritating  matter  i>  r,)  i...  * 
moved.     Great  relief  is  at  the  same  time  afforded  t »  •: 
distressing  tormina  and  tenesmus  by  emoni<*nt  anl   <j 
enemas  injected  in  very  small  quantities.    After  t'n-   -. 
dual  of  the  inflammatory  state  by  blood-IcttjDg.  a:i'!  * 
evacution  of  the  accumulated  forces  by  mild  purgati^*-^ 
great  object  is  to  soothe  the  irritated  membruUc  by   -\  n    • 
on  the  judicious  employment  of  which,  ami  the  skilf.-l  . 
bination  and  alternation  of  this  class  of  remedies  \^  S'  r 
piurgatives,  the  successful  treatment  of  ordinary  d%  -* 
mainly  depends.    The  acute  forms  of  dysentery  iii  l*.  : 
mates  require  a  prompt  and  derided  combinatiim  tf  > 
dies,  the  best  selection  and  administration  of  wh.-li 
impossible  to  discuss  here.    The  asthenic  forms  u 
phoid  symptoms   need  a  guarded  yet  active    tr*  " 
nearly  tlie  sitee  as  that  which  is  proper  to  typl...*-  : 
with  abdominal  affection.    [Fxver.] 

DYSPETSIA  {^v9iriil(x,  di/ffpipsiaX  Ifuf, ';,,->.*  .. 
difficult  and  imperfect  convei-sion  of  the   foud   ii.t. 
triment.    Digestion   is  a  eart  of   the  great   tu.. 
nutrition ;    its    ultimate    object    is    to    convert    tl  - 
mept  into  blood.     Between  the   articles  taken   r>   ' 
and  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the  body — tho  blotd.  i' . 
no  obvious   analogy,   and  there  is    a  wide  dtt^  r< 
nature.    Hence  the  function  of  di^^o^tion  ooiui»t»  .f  . 
cession  of  stages,  at  each  of  which  tJio  food  uiidv-  ,. 
specific  change.     Each  chancre  is  e(u.<*tcd  by  a   | 
process,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  speciaJ  :., 
tus  is  provided.   Of  these  processes  the  chief  aramobi*  « 
deglutition*  chymification,  chylification,  and  ficcation.     . 
delicacy  and  complexity  of  the  apparatus  by  which  «'  '^ 
these  processes  is  carried  on   nas  been  alreaily   ?.. 
[DioBSTiON.]  The  healthy  oondition  and  the  natural  .<. '    ' 
of  every  individual  organ  bdonging  to  tho  portion  iA  -^ 
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synonyme,  agalloehee,  is  also  given,  and  mora  eapeeiaUy 
applied  to  aod-i-kimaree,  which  is  also  called  aodH-Mthoor, 
incense-wood.  As  agallochec  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
the  agcUlochum  of  Dioaoorides,  described  by  him  as  a  frag- 
rant wood  from  India  and  Arabia,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  translators  from  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic  of  the 
school  of  Bagdad  settled  these  synonyms  at  a  time  when 
thev  must  htvre  been  well  acquainted,  from  their  profession 
ana  position,  with  the  substances  to  which  both  the  Greek 
and  Arabic  names  were  applied.  Serapion  and  Avicenna 
describe  several  kinds  of  this  fra^nt  wood,  and  the  latter 
under  both  agalugen  or  aghaloojee.  and  aod,  which  in  the 
Latin  version  is  translated  Xyloaloe,  a  name  that  was  ap- 
plied by  the  later  Greek  medical  writers  to  agallochum, 
whence  we  have  lignum  aloes,  lign-aloe,  and  aloes- wood,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain, 
unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  tu^la ;  for  the 
bitter,  scentless,  spongy-textured  stems  of  the  genus  aloe 
oould  not  afford  any  substitute  for  this  fragrant  wood,  or  be 
thought  to  yield  it,  at  least  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with,  and  accurately  describe  aloes,  and  the 
place,  Socotra,  where  the  best  kind  is  found.  Though  Dio- 
Bcorides  notices  only  one,  which  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Tisrum  of  Pliny,  several  kinds  of  agallochum  are  described 
by  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  which,  as  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  identify,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  refer  only  to  the  three  kinds  which  have  been 
traced  to  the  trees  yielding  them,  by  naturalists  who  have 
visited  the  countries  where  these  are  indigenous. 

An  Agmla  brava  (wild)  is  mentioned  by  Garcias  as  pro- 
duced near  Cape  Comorin,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  but  the  tree 
yielding  this  wood  has  not  been  ascertained.  Rumphius 
{Herb.  Amb.  ii  p.  40),  describes  two  kinds  of  agallochum  i/pih 
riwn,  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  one  of  which  he  calls 
Goto  Tsjampaca,  which  is  described  as  having  leaves  and 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  celebrated  champa,  Michelia 
ehampaea^  and  may  be  a  species  of  the  same  genus.  A  third 
kind  of  spurious  agallochum,  differing  much  from  the  others 
as  well  as  fh)m  the  genuine,  he  describes  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  ii.  p.  240,  as  the  produce  of  his  Arbor  exci^cans, 
so  called  from  the  acridity  of  its  juice  blinding  people,  and 
which  is  i\i»  Excicearia  at^allocha  of  Linneus.  Considering 
that  Rumphius,  in  originally  describing  this  tree,  has  said 
*  lignum  hoc  tantam  cum  agallocha  similitudinem,'  and  as 
affording  a  substitute  for  that  substance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  be  freouently  quoted  as  the  tree  which  yields 
the  genuine  agallocnum,  or  aloes-wood.  F^e  (Hist,  Nat. 
Pharm.)  states  that  he  had  seen  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  that  its  fragrance  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  agallochum  of  Loureiro.  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions 
that  the  wood-cutter#  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  highly  acrid  and  very  dangerous 
milky  juice  of  this  tree  (there  called  ^ria),  do  not  mention 
■gallochum  of  any  kind  being  found  m  this  tree. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  agallochum  which  are  most  valued, 
and  both  considered  genuine,  one  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Calambac,  and  the  other  as  the  Garo  of  Malacca. 

The  first,  called  calambac,  and  agallGchum  primanum 
by  Rumnhius,  appears,  as  fkr  as  hitherto  known,  to  be  a 
native  of  Cochin  China  only,  mwing  on  the  mountains 
of  that  country  in  about  l^otN*  lat,  near  the  great  river 
Lttvumi  which  mav  be  the  Meikeng  flowing  between 
C(»rhin  China  and  the  Laos.  This  tree  was  named  Aloexy- 
turn  agallochum  by  Loureiro,  Ft,  Cochin  Chinensis,  p.  327. 
and  placed  by  him  in  DecandriaMonogynia,  and  described 
as  a  lofty  tree  with  erect  stem  and  branches,  long  lan- 
ceolate shining  leaves,  terminal  bunches  of  flowers,  with 
a  woodv,  fklcate,  one-seeded  pod  for  iu  fruit,  whence  it  is 
referred  by  De  CandoUe  to  the  natural  family  of  Legumi- 
nosfls.  Loureiro  states  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  white 
and  inodorous,  and  that  its  fivgrance  is  the  result  of  disease,* 
when  the  oily  portions  thicken  into  resin  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  tree,  and  that  no  part  of  the  tree  is  milky  or 

£>isonous,  but  that  paper  is  made  from  its  bark  in  Cochin 
hina,  as  in  Japan  from  that  of  the  mulberry. 
The  next  kind  of  i^lochum  is  that  commonly  called 
garo$,  and  to  which  the  name  of  eagle- wood  is  more  fre- 
quently applied,  and  which  has  long  heen  an  article  of  ex- 
liorl  from  Malacca  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam.    Specimens 
^  Om  tree  which  yield  this  were  first  obtained  by  M.  Son- 
Tat  in  bis  second  vovage  to  India,  trora  which  probably 
w  kma  fivfo  tb«  tgnn  and  description  by  Lamarck. 


(Enr^  Meth,,  l,  p.  49,  Illustr.  t.  376.)  The  plant  be  naxncl 
Aquilaria  Malaccenitis,  This,  the  Oaro  ae  MalaecOr  ^m^ 
introduced  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  into  the  Botanic  Garden  nf 
Calcutta,  and  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  speri't.*- .• 
of  a  tree  called  ugoon,  which  is  a  native  of  the  mountain  .  < 
tracts  east  and  south-east  from  Silhet,  between  24**  au«l  IJ- 
of  N.  lat.,  which  flowers  in  April,  and  ripens  its  ux-i  m 
August,  and  which  he  says  there  can  be  little  or  no  (J<.  ■.: 
furnishes  the  real  Calambac  or  Agallochum  of  the  antuir<» . 
adding,  that  there  seems  more  reason  to  think  thai  it  v  > 
carried  to  China  from  our  eastern  frontier,  than  to  sup|)u<.'  a 
was  carried  from  Cochin  China,  or  any  other  country  in  (  -.* 
vicinity  of  China,  where  it  has  always  been  in  great  flo- 
mand.  Small  quantities  are  sometimes  imported  into  C  ^t 
cutta  by  sea,  from  the  eastward ;  but  such  is  always  fUi  •. .  •! 
inferior  to  that  of  Silhet.  (Ft,  Ind,  ii.  p.  423.)  As  thi  M.. 
lacca  plant  had  not  flowered,  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  una:  ;••  1 1 
decide  that  they  were  positively  the  same  wiUi  those  fr  i^ 
Silhet,  and  therefore  named  these  Aouilaria  agallochu,  a« 
another  species  of  the  same  genus.  By  this  name  tt  ii  ii 
been  figured  in  Royle's  Illustr,  i.  36,  f.  1,  from  a  dra«Mu< 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  a  plant  which  he  called  Agalluthuia 
officinarum,  and  which  he  found  near  Goal  para,  ot  (-.• 
eastern  frontier  of  Benc:al.  This  drawing  is  illustrate<l  \* .  b 
dissections  by  Dr.  Lindley.  To  the  above-quoted  wt^rk.  .-«  : 
the  tatter's  'Natural  System  of  Botany,*  we  refer  for  n.r 
botanical  details  and  the  characten  of  the  family  of  ./<^/i{ 
lariacece^  to  which  this  genus  givea  its  name.  The  fr^jrrai*! 
nature  of  genuine  agila  or  eagle- wood  i^  well  kno^ii.  .p.  : 
that  it  has  from  very  early  periods  been  employed  bu:h  t  > 
the  natives  of  India  and  of  China  as  incense.  Mr.  Finla\  ->' . 
in  his  visit  to  Siam,  says,  that  the  consumption  of  x  Jiis  hii:K  . 
odoriferous  wood  is  verv  considerable  in  Siam. but  thai  li.i 
ipreatest  part  is  exported  to  China.  In  the  latter,  it  ^  u^<  x\ 
in  a  very  economical  manner;  the  wood  being  reduced  ;•• 
a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  a  gummy  substance  i»  1..;.] 
over  a  small  slip  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  bull- rush,  <4>  xy 
to  form  a  pretty  thick  coating.  This  is  liehted,  and  tri*  t< 
out  a  feeble  but  erateful  perfume.  French  authors  la/.  j  tu 
us  that  the  eagle-wood  was  burned  as  a  perfume  b)  Na- 
poleon in  the  imperial  palace. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  inquiring  \\\\'- 
ther  the  substances  of  which  we  have  been  treating  ait*  tii..- 
lign-aloes  of  Scripture,  ahaloth,  masc.  ahel,  whose  plural  i<» 
ahalim.    It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  sui  •  • : 
in  a  small  compass>  or  without  referring  to  the  numi-r  -i  ^ 
dissertations  which  liave  been  written  on  it ;  but  ii  ms}  ;•- 
observed,  that  these  might  have  been  much  shortened,  tf  i..- 
au  there  had  been  naturalists^  or  intimately  acquainted  u  .i. 
the  natural  history  and  usages  of  eastern  countries ;  «.> n 
information  would  at  least  have  prevented  any  speciiss  ur"  -.  v 
being  considered  or  figured  as  the  far-fiuned  and  frjij^i  -.t 
lign-aloe  from  a  mere  similarity  in  sound.  In  the  prcsfin  in 
stance,  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  supposea  tierc>».t% 
of  reconciling  the  different  passages  in  which  lic^-a\ot.'>  ivrl* 
mentioned,  as  in  Numbers,  xxiv.  6,  where  it  is  menu*  :..-i 
as  a  tree  planted;  but  in  the  three  other  passages,  i*r  ■ 
viL  17,  Ptalms  xiv.  9,  and  Canticles,  iv.  14,  it  is  enunu  r.r 
with  the  most  fragrant  products  of  the  East,  ai»  cini.aw. 
cassia,  calamus,  camphor,  frankincense,  myrrh,  spikcu.    . 
and  saffron.    Here  we  may  observe,  that  a  substance  ^ .. 
was  indigenous  in  a  country  was  not  likely  to  have  bef  ji  . . 
article  also  of  commerce  from  a  far  country  in  tho  e  t  -  . 
times;  and  that  therefore,  as  it  is  disputed  iibe:hc:    .. 
word  shall  be  translated  tents  or  lign-alrjes,  the  wo:d  u  . » 
perhaps  be  used  in  a  poetical  sense,  as  it  is  thought  u>  !<• .  ■ 
some  commentatora.  In  the  three  passages,  it  may  be  n  t.  .. 
that,  except  sandal-wood,  there  is  no  other  substance  vl.  .  . 
could  be  so  well  enumerated  with  those  with  whiih  u  .» 
found  in  connexion  as  the  agila  wood  of  the  East,  whcthci  ^ 
consider  its  high  price,  delicati  perfume,  or  the  long  timv  . 
which  It  has  been  held  in  high  estimation,  while  the  s;;i.. 
larity  of  its  name  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable. 

EAGRE.    [BoRx.] 

EAR.  Many  animals  unquestionably  enjoy  the  facu'u 
of  heanng  to  a  hmited  extent,  which  are  found,  upon  «\a 
mination,  to  be  unprovided  with  organs  exchisivelv  airr  • 

S dated  to  the  concentration  and  transmission  of  sound!    I  r. 
ict,  the  sense  of  hearing  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  refr  . 
raent  of  the  sense  of  touch.    The  impressions  with  ^lu   • 
It  IS  conversant  arise  whoUy  [Acoustics]  from  pecul^r 
undulations  of  the  particles  of  ordinary  matter,  props^ard 
m  obedience  to  iti  ordinarv  laws  through  th»  nnditini  la 
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which  tbe  animal  lives,  and  impinging  more  or  less  imme- 
diately upon  a  sensitive  part ;  they  have  no  necessary  de- 
penflence,  like  those  of  sight,  upon  the  agency  of  the  more 
subtle  fluids ;  nor  have  they  any  connexion,  like  those  of 
smell  and  taste,  with  what  may  be  called  the  chemical  pro- 
pei'tics  of  matter.  If  to  these  considerations  it  be  added 
that  the  vibratile  substances  which  are  commonly  found 
to  inclose  the  sensorium  are  not  ill  qualified  to  participate 
in  the  undulations  of  the  suiTounding  medium,  and  carry 
tliem  onwards  to  the  internal  seat  of  perception,  the  reader 
Mill  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  only  essential  part  of  the 
orf^n  of  heanng  is  a  fiervCt  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  common  sensation,  lodged  at  a  sufficient  depth  to 
be  secured  from  ex.tcmal  injury,  and  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  be  affected  by  these  delicate  impulses.  This  is  called 
tiic  acoustic  or  auditory  nerve. 

It  is  probable  that  even  the  lowest  animals  provided  with 
a  nervous  system  are  able  to  perceive  the  notices  thus  con* 
veyed  of  external  objects,  ana  turn  tiiem  to  account  in  the 
degree  neccssaiy  ibr  their  security  and  comfort.  But  to 
meet  the  increasing  wants  and  minister  to  the  multiplied 
faculties  of  the  more  complete  animals,  various  subsidiary 
parts  are  found  to  be  added  in  something  like  a  regular 
succession  as  we  advance  upwards  in  the  scale,  each  lower 
grade  possessing  the  rudiments  of  some  additional  provision 
more  fully  developed  in  the  next  above,  till  the  organ 
reaches  its  greatest  amplification  aud  final  perfection  in 
man  and  the  other  mammalia.  The  particular  use  of  many 
of  these  subsidiary  parts  has  not  yet  been  explained.  We 
know  in  general  tnat  they  must  increase  tlie  force  and 
\  ividness  of  (he  impression ;  that  they  afford  indications  of 
its  direction,  and  the  means  of  appreciating  minute  shades 
of  difference  in  its  kind  and  degree,  and  in  the  frec^uency  of 
its  repetition ;  that  some  of  them  add  to  the  security  of  the 
organ  without  impairing  its  delicacy ;  and  that  others  serve 
to  adjust  its  position  and  to  adapt  it  to  various  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.i  It  would  be  superfluous,  in 
a  work  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  and  limited  in 
space,  to  trace  these  gradual  and  complicated  changes :  vrb 
must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the 
organ  as  it  exists  in  man :  advising  the  curious  inquirer, 
after  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
that  organ  and  with  the  classification  of  animals  by  Cuvier, 
an  outlme  of  which  is  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work 
[Anatouy,  Ck)MPARATiVB],  to  cousult  the  admirable  essay 
on  this  subject  by  Professor  Grant,  in  the  third  part  of  his 
'  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy,'  where  he  will  find  a 
comprehensive  and  masterly  summary  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject,  from  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  quote 
largely  here,  were  space  allowed  and  selection  easy. 

Tlie  Radiaia  (star-fish,  sponges,  &c.),  which  constitute 
tlie  lowest,  and  in  point  of  variety  and  number  by  far  the 
most  comprehensive  division  of  Cuvier,  appear  to  be  uni- 
versally unprovided  with  an  organ  of  hearing :  many  of 
them  have  no  nervous  system,  and  are  therefore  probably 
alt^ether  devoid  of  the  sense. 

Tne  Articulaiat  which  form  the  next  division,  are  all  fur- 
nished with  a  nervous  system,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  all 
enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing.    Indeed,  some  of  them  are  able 
to  express  their  feelings  and  wants  to  their  fellows  by  means 
of  peculiar  sounds,  of  which  the  cricket  and  queen  bee  are 
well-known  examples.    We  find  accordingly,  that  in  many 
»f  the  more  perfect  species  the  extremity  of  the  acoustic 
nerve  is  expanded  upon  a  simple  kind  of  auditory  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  whitish  membranous  bag  of  fluid, 
placed  within  the  head  in  a  somewhat  larger  cavity,  the 
space  between  them  being  also  occupied  by  fluid.    This 
cavity  is  situated  near  the  outer  feelers,  or  antennee.   When 
the  animal  lives  in  water,  it  is  commonly  complete ;  if  in 
air,  there  is  a  round  external  opening  closed  by  a  thin, 
tense  and  transparent  membrane,  showing  the  wlute  colour 
within,  to  which  the  bag  adheres,  and  which  receives,  con- 
centmtes,  and  transmits  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.    This  kind  of  arrangement  seems  to  be 
necessary,  amons^  other  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  the  sound,  which  is  probably  made 
known  in  part  bv  the  clearer  vibration  of  the  membrane 
when  turned  in  tnat  direction,  and  in  part  by  a  comparison 
of  the  impressions  on  the  two  sides;  for  this  orean,  like  all 
others  which  bring  the  animal  into  relation  with  the  outer 
world  (as  dutingui&hed  iTomvital  organs),  is  always  double 
and  symmetrictu.    It  may  be  obaerved  that  the  nerve  dis- 


tributed to  the  membranous  bag  just  described  is  given  6k 
by  that  which  supplies  the  antenna  with  its  exquisite  sense 
of  touch:  some  have  thought,  but  perhaps  erroneously, 
that  the  faculty  of  hearing  I'esides  in  the  antennae  them- 
selves. 

The  parts  we  have  enumerated  are  all  found,  with  others, 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
essential  parts  of  an  organ  of  distinct  hearing.  The  cavity 
is  called  the  vestibule;  the  soil  membranous  bag  of  fluid  is 
the  vestibular  sac;  the  round  external  opening  is  called, 
from  its  shape  in  man  and  most  other  animals,  the  fenestra 
ovalis;  the  fluids  within  and  without  the  sac  are  railed 
respectively  the  endo-lymph  and  peri-lymph,  {IvBov  within, 
TTtpi  around) ;  the  latter,  being  analogous  to  the  fluid  dis- 
covered by  Cotugno  in  the  internal  ear  of  mammalia,  is 
sometimes  called,  after  his  name,  the  liquor  Cotunni, 

The  principal  tribes  of  the  Articulata  ascertained  to 
possess  organs  of  this  kind  are  the  air-breathing  insects  of 
tne  orders  Hymenoptera  (bees),  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers), 
and  Coleoptera  (beetles) ;  the  Arachfuda  (spiders),  and  the 
Decapodous  Crustacea,  such  as  the  lobster  and  crab.  In 
the  common  black  beetle  they  are  very  conspicuous,  ap- 
pearing externally  in  the  form  of  round  white  points  on  the 
head,  a  little  nearer  the  middle  line,  and  somewhat  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  long  outer  antennse.  In  the.  lobster 
they  are  contained  in  a  small  nipple-like  prominence  or 
papilla  upon  the  under  part  of  the  moveable  base  of  the 
antennsB,  looking  downwards  aud  forwards.  This  papilla 
consists  of  a  Hubstance  harder  and  more  brittle  and  pro- 
bably more  vibratile  than  the  rest  of  the  shell. 

The  Mollusca,  though  placed  higher  in  the  scale  of 
animals  by  Cuvier,  do  not  afford  so  many  examples  of 
animals. possessing  a  distinct  organ  of  hearing  as  the  Arti- 
culata. Such  as  have  been  discovered  all  belong  to  the 
order  of  the  Cephalopods  with  two  branchice,  or  gills,  which 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  true  fishes  in  their  structure 
than  the  other  moUusks. 

In  the  Sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  which  belongs  to  this  order,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest,  there  is  a  protube- 
rance under  the  elastic  opristly  integument  at  the  back  part 
of  the  head  which  contains  the  ear.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
symmetrical  vestibules,  each  containing  an  oval  sac  filled 
and  surrounded  with  fluid.  On  the  interior  surface  of  this 
sac  the  acoustic  nerve  is  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  white 
mucous  pulp.  The  sac  is  supported  in  the  perilymph  not 
only  by  an  adhesion  to  the  inner  side  of  the  parietes  of  the 
vestibule  at  the  entrance  of  the  nerve,  but  also  by  a  fine 
net-work  of  fibrils  which  pass  from  its  outer  surface  to 
numerous  prominent  points  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
vestibule.  There  is  no  fenestra  ovalis,  or  membrane,  as  in 
the  lobster  and  the  air-brtsathing  insects,  but  the  sac  con- 
tains a  small  loose  bony  or  chalky  concretion,  called  an 
otoliths  (od£-&r6c»  the  ear,  and  \iOoQ,  a  stone),  which  answers 
the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  indicate  the  deg;ree  and  direc* 
tion  of  sound;  for  just  as  we  estimate  a  werght  by  noising 
it  in  tlie  hand,  or,  if  it  be  suspended,  by  gently  pushing  it 
from  us— thus  measuring  in  our  minds  the  muscular 
tension  necessary  to  support  it,  or  the  force  required  to 
overcome  its  inertia,  and  conscious  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  exert  our  muscles — so,  conversely  (the  weight  and  inertia 
of  the  lapiUus  always  remaining  the  same),  the  degree  and 
direction  of  a  vibratory  force  affecting  it  from  without 
through  the  medium  of  the  integuments,  the  parietes  of  the 
vestibule,  and  the  fluids  within,  may  be  estimated  by  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  animal  of  the  nature  of  the 
stress  on  the  sensitive  membranes  and  fibrils  which  sup- 
port it,  which  by  their  elasticity  restrain  and  redress  the 
slight  movements  impressed  upon  it.  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind;  for,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  it  is  in  some 
degree  by  the  exertion  of  the  muscular  sense,  as  Sir  Charles 
fiell  has  called  that  by  which  we  judge  of  weight  and 
tension,  that  the  human  ear  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  in- 
tensity of  sound.  Other  curious  particulars  as  to  the  func- 
tion of  otolithes  might  be  enlarged  upon ;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  explain,  as  we  think,  the  most  important  of 
them ;  and  to  correct  the  misstatements  of  authors  who 
tell  us  that  they  are  intended  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  vibrations  of  sound :  they  appear  to  us  rather  calculated 
to  diminish  it,  as  the  board  floating  in  the  bucket  of  the 
water-carrier  tends  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  dashing  over 
the  side.  They  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part  m  the 
organ  of  hearings  especially  in  the  larger  fisnes,  where 
I  they  are  more  numerons,  and  attain  a  considerable  sixe ; 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  coneeite  that  they  are  poeaessed  of  any 
intensative  power. 

The  vertebrated  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  com- 
prising tbe  true  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  mammalia,  are 
all  provided  with  acoustic  organs,  which  are  very  various  in 
their  degrees  of  complexity,  but  much  exceed  in  that  respect 
the  comparatively  simple  ori^ns  of  the  inferior  divisions. 

•  In  the  cartilaj^inous  fishes,  such  as  the  ray  and  the 
tnark,  the  vestibule  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  elastic  walls 
of  the  baok  part  of  the  cranium,  near  its  junction  wiih  the 
spine.  The  fenestra  oval  is,  closed  by  a  tense  transparent 
membrane,  faces  upwards,  backwards,  and  towards  the 
middle  line.  The  membrane  is  placed  obliquely  at  the 
bottom  of  a  more  superficial,  flattened,  tubular  cavity,  which 
terminates  beneath  the  integument  in  a  kind  of  forked  ex- 
tremity, and  may  be  considered  as  a  rudiment  of  the  tyvfi- 
fanum,  or  middle  ear,  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  with  its 
eustachian  tube.  The  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
turned  towards  three  sacctili,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  arranged  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavity  of 
the  vestibule,  and  containing  each  an  otolithe.  The  sacs 
are  filled  with  a  thick  gelatinous  endolymph,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  lapilli,  and  serves,  with  minute  filaments  such 
as  those  in  the  sepia,  to  steady  them.  The  vestibule  is 
filled  with  a  limpid  aqueous  perilymph,  traversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  a  fine  cellular  network,  by  means  of  which  its 
contents  are  supported  in  their  relative  situations.  Besides 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  other  perforations  lead  out  of  the  ves- 
tibule into  three  arched  cylindrical  canals  of  considerable 
diameter  and  dimensions,  the  diverging  curves  of  which 
take  a  wide  circuit  within  the  cranial  cartilage,  and  termi- 
nate at  both  ends  in  this  central  cavity.  These  passages, 
from  their  situation  and  form,  are  called  the  anterior,  pos- 
terior, and  horizontal  semicircular  canals.  Within  the 
canals,  in  which  the  vestibular  perilymph  freely  circulates, 
there  are  three  similarly  curved  but  more  slender  mem- 
branous elastic  tubes :  they  are  nowhere  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  canals,  but  are  suspended  in  the  midst  of 
them  by  means  of  the  cellular  network  above  mentioned. 
They  all  swell  out  at  one  end  like  a  flask  {ampulla)  as  they 
enter  the  vestibule,  after  which  the  anterior  and  horizontal 
tubes  separately  enter  a  common  pouch  or  sinus  ;  into  this 
their  other  ends  likewise  open  by  a  conduit  common  to  both. 
The  posterior  tube,  which  is  the  largest  and  longest,  after 
forming  its  ampulla,  resumes  its  former  calibre,  and  passing 
along  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  under  the  largest  sac,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  net-work,  returns  into  itself, 
thus  completing  a  separate  circuit. 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  several  membranous  cavities  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other  or  with  the  vestibular 
perilymph;  though,  as  they  lie  in  close  apposition,  their 
vibrations  are  mutually  interchangeable. 

The  acoustic  nerve  is  distributed  in  two  principal  branches 
only  to  the  sacs  and  the  ampullsa ;  chiefly  to  the  latter,  to 
which  it  gives  a  white  colour.  The  filaments  form  a  fine 
net- work  on  the  outside  of  the  ampullse,  and  then  piercing 
their  parietes,  are  raised  up  within  into  a  kind  of  crescentic 
screen,  in  order  probably  that  they  may  be  more  exposed 
to  the  impulse  of  the  vibrations  descending  along  the  aque- 
ous endolymph  of  the  semicircular  tubes.  All  the  parts  we 
have  described  are  transparent,  except  the  opaque  ampullse 
and  the  solid  cretaceous  otolithes.  We  have  been  particular 
in  our  account  of  these  membranous  parts,  which  are  found 
with  little  essential  variation  in  all  the  superior  animals, 
nitin  included,  because  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  they 
admit  of  more  easy  examination  from  their  great  size  anil 
11  rninr  texture,  and  from  the  softness  of  the  cartilage  that 
rn('los4»i  them.  In  man  and  the  mammalia,  they  are  not 
fill  I  y  tnurh  smaller  and  more  delicate,  but  encased  in  the 
hnKh'^tt  bone  in  the  body,  from  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
fiilil(«  to  separate  them  with  sufiicient  accuracy  to  bo  certain 
tlmr  the  description  is  correct. 

In  tome  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon,  the  fenestra 
o^.tlii  14  not  closed  by  a  membrane,  but  by  a  round  button- 
\{k(*  picre  of  semi-transparent  cartilage,  called  an  opercu- 
li4m,  or  lid.t 

The  parts  are  similar  in  the  osseous  fishes,  except  that 
tliry  have  generally  no  fenestra  ovalis. 

''ii  st'/pcnts  there  is  but  one  sacculus  containing  chalky 
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matter,  and  all  the  Bemicurcular  tubes  eommunicate  vith  a 
central  membranous  sinus,  which  the  anterior  and  posten  c 
tubes  enter  by  a  common  trunk.  The  fenestra  oval.«-  t» 
closed,  not  as  in  fishes  by  a  membrane,  but  by  the  expanrl,  >: 
trumpet-shaped  extremity  of  a  slender  bone  iossicutum  i.r 
columella)  attached  at  the  other  extremity  by  a  liiraraent  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  inlcrmaxiUai^  bone. 

Nearly  the  same  arranirement  of  the  internal  car  pro^-  \\ 
in  the  four-footed  reptiles  (turtle,  crocodile,  frog,  iuax  :  , 
but  a  new  and  important  step  is  here  made  towar<ls  tht  v.. 
timate  perfection  of  the  organ  by  the  de%eli>pment  of  au  .i*r- 
cavity,  called  the  tympanum  ox  ear-drum,  between  the  \i-  i 
buleand  the  surface  of  the  head.  This  addition,  whu-h.  d^  .  •- 
said,  first  becomes  more  than  a  mere  rudiment  n  the  f>  r- 
footed  reptiles,  permits  tbe  vestibule  to  be  placorl  with  I'l..  I 
advantage  at  a  comparatively  greater  depth,  and  ihcrci  -t 
in  greater  security ;  but  it  has  more  important  usies  in  n 
denng  the  sound  more  clear,  and  facJiiaiing  in  »t.^<.r  ; 
ways  (to  be  presently  explained)  its  communication  lo  '.  v 
auditory  nerve.  Like  the  mu.-ical  instrument  from  «1l.  h 
it  takes  its  name,  the  tympanum  is  provided  w itb  a  ui<  '.•\ 
brane  tightly  stretched  upon  the  margin  of  a  round  op  .  .  .: 
in  the  outer  part  of  its  bony  or  cartilaginous  nail ;  arnl  i  » 
an  open  vent  or  passige  called  after  the  anatomist  «  ho  <\'-- 
covered  it,  the  Eustachian  tube,  leading  forwards  f.i'iu  (..  • 
cavity  to  the  throat  or  back  part  of  the  nostrils,  bi  ni<*.  r:s 
of  which  the  air  within  it  is  adjusted  to  the  iaria\»le  >:tN* 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  without.  If  the  animal  be  xw^- 
phibious,  as  many  of  the  four-footed  reptiles  ate,  the  mt  :q- 
brana  tympani  is  btill  covered  entirely  by  in tegum •*':'. 
sometimes,  as  in  the  crocodile,  by  a  moi^ble  ilap  of  x\-k 
scaly  hard  skin,  which  can  be  raided  up  when  the  animjJ  i^ 
out  of  the  water:  more  frequently  however  the  membiuu-^ 
lies  entirely  beneath  the  skin,  here  thinner  than  clbcwb*'  f 
on  the  head,  as  in  the  tortoise.  The  lacerta  a^li*,  or  bu-^- 
ing  lizard,  alone,  which  lives  entirely  on  the  land,  has  u.: 
membrane  naked  to  the  air.  In  this  class  of  animab  ri.'.- 
columella  is  not  directed  forwards  to  the  angle  of  the  ;iir 
as  in  serpents,  but  is  attached  by  a  cartilaginous  extremitt  >  j 
the  centre  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  thus  conveys  tb? 
collected  effect  of  its  vibrations  directly  to  the  fonc^tis 
ovalis:  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  in  rendering  the  im- 
pression of  sound  more  definite  must  be  obvious.  In  ^  *.  «- 
species  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  oolunrella  is  j^m.  l 
to  the  bony  portion  at  an  acute  angle,  Uke  the  let  tor  \\ 
which  adds  an  elasticity  to  the  mechanism  very  ser\'io-.  ^  -f 
as  a  protection  to  the  delicate  parts  within  the  fenestra  m  -.• 
lis  from  the  injury  they  might  otherwise  sustain  b}  a  > .  « 
or  undue  pressure  upon  the  membrana  tympani.  Th:-  • 
the  case  with  the  lizard  mentioned  above,  in  which  tl  •  r 
is  also  a  rudiment  of  the  muscle  which  serves  in  the  h'^\  - 
animals  to  tighten  the  membrane;  a  circumstance  w;i!>  .. 
makes  this  elbow  in  the  columella  a  still  more  e^><*i.  i  i 
provision  against  sudden  changes  in  the  distance  bci^v.  i 
the  centre  of  the  membrane  and  the  fenestra  ovalis.  It  ls 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  one  class  of  serpents  the  err--  •: . 
(blindworms),  the  ear  is  as  complete  as  in  any  of  the  U'..t 
footed  terrestrial  rqitiles;  possessing  a  tympanum  « it h  .  * 
membranes,  a  Eustachian  tube,  and  a  columella  bent  t.>  ? 
angle.  This  departure  from  the  usual  rule  in  scrrent>  a- 
pears  to  be  one  of  those  compensations  so  frequenily  ^i'.' 
with  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  organ  of  sight  m  t.. 
coscilia  being  imperfectly  developed. 

In  birds,  besides  a  greater  nicety  and  tenuity  in  the  c  ^ 
formation  of  the  parts  hitherto  described,  the  car  is  f.- 
nished  with  two  additional  provisions,  both  probahly  of  i,      : 
consequence  to  the  perfection  of  the  organ.    Tlie  fir>t  i^^  •. 
short  meatus  auditorias  externus,  or  outer  passage*,  wh    '. 
removes  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  tympanum" to  f  :  ..> 
depth  firom  the  surface  of  the  head,  and  thus  places  it  n:  -  - 
securely,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  greater  advanta^*  :r 
observing  the  direction  of  sound.    The  other  additional  ] '  - 
vision  in  birds  is  an  appendage  to  the  mechanism  of  t    . 
internal  car.    This  is  a  small  conical  cavity  in  the  Km  .- 
somewhat  curved,  with  a  double  spiral  ridge  winding  mu*^  ! 
the  interior,  and  enclosing  a  cartilaginous  structure  so  (-  r 
responding  in  form  with  the  ridge  as  to  divide  the  rax  *  • 
into  two  partitions.    These  communicate  with  another  :: 
the  apex,  and  with  the  vestibule  and  tympanum  rr»pi<** 
tively,  at  their  other  ends.  The  canty  is  termed  the  cock:  u 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  spiral  shell ;  the  partition  r  m- 
municatin^  with  the  internal  ear  is  the^odbCwioding  aur  i 
of  the  vestibtde ;  the  other  is  the  9ca!a  tympani:  the 
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IRS  frem  the  latter  Into  lh«  tyniptHQm  IB  railed  the /onitMn 
rotandam ;  it  U  eloaad  by  >  ntembrane  to  eiolude  the  ail  ' 
that  cavity  while  it  permits  the  transit  of  vibration  to 
from  the  vestibulu  jierilymph  within  ;  for  that  fluid,  pa 
in^  up  the  cochlea  by  the  Bcala  veatibuli.  descends  the  K«la 
tf  mpani,  and  balhee  the  inner  surbco  of  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda.  The  cartilatfinous  netMi  is  kept  in  its 
plare  like  the  ■emioircular  tubes  bj  retifbrm  fllanwnta,  and 
»  supphed  with  a  separate  branch  of  tba  a«oustio  nerve, 
which  ramifies  and  expands  on  its  surfcce.  The  lapilli, 
which  seem  to  be  chiefl]'  a  provision  for  hearing  under 
irater,  and  are  therefore  large  and  solid  in  aquatio  and  am- 
pbibious  animals,  appear  in  birds  only  as  Sne  cryslalliied 
grains  uf  chalk  in  the  utricle,  or  sinus  of  the  vestibule,  ren- 
dtirin?  the  endolymph  somewhat  turbid.  The  columella  is 
itrsi<lht,  and  the  membrana  tympani  pressed  outwards  by  it 
is  consequently  convex.  There  is  a  erescentic  fold  of  skin 
cxieitding  upwards  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  meatus 
evienius,  Rometiraes  furnished,  aa  in  the  homed  owl,  vrith  a 
fringe  of  feathera  which  con  be  spread  at  pleasure  like  a 
(an  to  catch  (he  sound.  This  fold  of  skin  is  a  rudiment  of 
tlie  aincha,  or  outer  ear,  of  the  mammalia. 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  only  in  this  last-mentioned 
clou  of  animals  that  the  ear  reaches  its  complete  develop- 
ment.    It  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them ;  the  difference 
being  only  in  ihe  compaiaiive  size  and  shape  of  the 
poaent  parts  of  Ihe  organ,  and  not  in  their  essential 
ture.  number,  oi  arrangement. 
We  shall  therefore  desoribe  the  organ  in  one  species 

These  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  hearing,  as 
light,  man  has  no  superiority  over  many  of  the  lower  ai 
msis  except  what  arisei  from  that  intellectual  aupreroacy 
vhii'h  enables  him  to  discriminate  and  compare  bis  ~  ~ 
ttoas  more  justly  than  they  can  do.    Indeed,  it  is  ■ 
that  in  the  mere  perception  of  sounds  he  is  inferior  to  most 
cf  the  mammalia,  and  probably  to  birds ;  and  if  the  musical 
hcutty  should  teem  to  imply  a  giwiter  perfection  of  Ihe 
organ,   Ihe  error,  for  such  we  believe  it  to  be,  isia.y  perhaps 
disappear  upon  retlection.     We  therefore  select  the  human 
car  u  the  type  of  the  organ  in  mammalia,  not  because  it 
in  >ny  respect  more  complete  than  the  rest,  but  as  the  mc 
tuteresliaj;;.     The  same  description,  of  the  more  important 
parts  at  Itsast,  might  be  appUe<C  nearly  word  for  word,  lo  all. 

The  parts  now  to  be  described  fall  naturally  under  a 
iHree- fold  division  into  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  ear. 

I.  The  internal  ear,  comprising  the  acoustic  nerve,  vesti- 
kle,  and  labyrinth,  is  deeply  placed  in  Ihe  interior  of 
Ihe  bead,  within  the  most  compact  and  hardest  of  the 
bones,  deuominaled  from  that  circumstance  the  petrout 
or  rocky  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  wedge-Uke 
or  Iriingular  projection  passes  obliquely  inward  and  fur- 
vard  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  tube  of  the  ear,  farm- 
ing a  strongly- marked  knobby  ridge  within  the  cranium, in 
ibe  basis  or  floor  of  that  cavity.  Near  the  inner  point, 
ihich  nearly  meeta  its  fellow  on  the  other  side,  and  upon  its 
potterior  declivity,  theia  is  a  large  trumpet-like  hole()n«a/ui 
mdiloriut  i>UemU()  into  which  the  seventh,  cerebral  nerve 
enters  from  the  medulla  oblongaia.  [Brain.  Nekvb.]  The 
neatuB  passes  in  a  direction  outwards,  and  therefore  ob- 
liquely, into  the  petrous  portion  tx  half  sn  inch,  and  then 
imninales  abruptly  in  two/oo«0,ar  pits:  from  the  upper  of 
these  goes  a  winding  canal  through  the  substance  of  the 
bone,  which  it  the  eourseof  Ihe  motor  nerve  of  the  face  (the 
fiTtio  dura  at  the  seventh  pair),  which,  here  separating 
tiaai  the  auditory  nerve,  or  porlio  tnaliu,  wo  need  not  fol- 
ia*. The  latter,  splitting  into  several  sets  of  filaments,  finds 
ii«  wiy  through  small  sieve  hke  openings  at  the  bottom  of 
ibc  lower  fovea  into  the  internal  ear,  and  is  here  distributed 
in  three  separate  portions  to  the  cochlea,  Ihe  ampulls  of 
Ibc  icmicirctilar  tubes,  and  the  utricle,  or  vestibular  sac. 
The  curhlea  is  more  comphcated  than  in  birds;  it  con- 
usts  uf  a  spiral  canal  in  the  bone,  naduBlly  diminishing  as 
It  ucends  to  a  point,  wound  round  a  central  hoUow  pillar 
of  bone,  called  the  modiolus,  or  newel.  From  its  inner  sur- 
fice,  thst,  namely,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  groove  in 
UiA  TDodiolus,  a  thin  and  spongy  lamella  of  bone  projects 
rather  more  than  half  across  the  canal,  ascending  in  a 
bniJar  spiral.  From  the  edge  of  this  lamella  (called  (he 
"^na  ipiralu)  a  membrane  passes  to  the  outer  surface  of 
'ae  canal,  where  it  is  attached ;  thus  completing  the  separa- 
tmoofthe  canal  into  two  M11/0,  or  windiiig  partitions,  which 
Biui*  at  th*  lummit,  ud  opaa  (m  be(ei«;b  tin  lo*«i  "id 
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narrower  into  the  veatibulc^  the  superior  and  lander  into 
the  tympanum ;  each  tenia  taking  two  turns  ana  a  half 
round  the  modiolus  in  ascending  from  the  base  of  the 
cochlea  to  the  cupola,  or  inverted  cup-shaped  cavity  at  iho 
summit,  placed  over  the  funnel  (in/andibulum)  into  which 
the  top  of  the  modiolus  expands.  The  cochlea  is  on  a  level 
with  the  vestibule  and  anterior  lo  it,  the  base  being  turned 
towards  the  meatus  intemus ;  the  summit  looking  outwards 
and  a  liltle  downwards,  is  turned  towards  the  sudden  bend 
of  the  wide  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  by  which  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  head-  It  is  the  close  neighbourhood  of  this  artery  ai 
it  passes  through  the  compact  bone  that  occasions  the  rush- 
ing sound  of  the  pulse  to  be  heard  when  the  ear  is  placed 
upon  a  pillow,  or  the  attention  is  led  to  dwell  upon  what 
passes  within,  by  deafness  arising  from  same  cause  not 
affecting  the  parts  essential  to  beaKng.  The  modiolus  is 
hollow  to  some  distance  from  the  base.  Up  this  tubular 
cavity  rises  the  large  cochlear  branch  of  the  acoustic  nerve. 
giving  off  lateral  filaments  through  minute  openings  ar- 
inged  spirally,  which  pass  through  Ibe  light  spongy  bone, 
uiid  emeive  &om  different  points  on  the  spiral  floors  and 
sides  of  the  scatffi,  where  they  ramify  in  a  delicate  pulpv 
expansion  upon  the  membranous  tubes  which  line  the 
spiral  osseous  canals :  the  rest  of  the  cochlear  nerve  passes 
through  capillary  perforations  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  tubu- 
lar cavity ;  and  ascending  in  the  substance  of  the  central 
pillar  of  the  modiolus,  is  distributed  through  the  bone  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  upper  turns  of  the  cochlea  and  the  in- 
fundibulunL  The  two  other  branches  of  the  acoustic  ncne 
are  distributed  to  the  vestibular  sac,  which  lies  in  a  round 
depression  or  pit  in  the  barrel-shaped  cavity  of  the  vesli- 
bute,  and  to  the  ampulla  of  the  semicircular  lubes.  Tlie 
latter  all  meet  in  a  membranous  sinus,  or  utricle,  which 
occupies  another  distinct  pit  of  Ihe  vestibule,  called,  from 
shape,  the  elliptic  fovea,  much  according  to  the  arrange- 
int  already  described  in  other  animals.  The  principal 
opening  from  the  vestibule  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  situate! 
on  the  outer  side  towards  the  tympanum,  which  is  closed  bj 
a  membrane ;  at  the  lower  and  front  pari  there  is  anolhec 
opening  into  the  scala  vcslibuli  of  the  cochlea.  Tliere  ore 
five  at  its  posterior  and  outer  side,  which  lead  into  the 
semicircular  canala,  of  which  the  superior  and  posterior 
enter  the  vestibule  by  a  common  foramen.  The  sac  and 
utricle  each  contain  a  cretaceous  deposit,  which,  in  some  of 
Ihe  lower  mammalia,  has  Ihe  consistence  of  soft  chalk.  The 
cochlea  and  semicircular  canals,  from  their  complexity,  are 
termed  the  labi/rintk.  With  respect  to  the  object  of  their 
peculiar  turangement,  not  even  a  probable  conjecture  has 
been  hazarded.  Yet  they  appear  with  surprising  uniformity 
'~  all  the  mammalia,  and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  more  numerous  tribes  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fisbca. 
The  bony  canals  of  the  labvrinth  and  vestibule  are  stated 
to  be  invested  within  by  a  delicate  periosteum,  the  surlitce 
of  nhioh  towards  the  perilymph  is  thought  to  be  of  the 
of  a  serous  membrane,  and  lo  secrele  that  fluid. 
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The  deafness  which  arises  from  causes  which  ailect  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  or  the  nerves  and  canals  within  the  vesti- 
bule and  labyrinth,  is  seldom  or  never  cured ;  and  it  is 
unfortunately  very  common.  There  is  a  veiy  easy  way  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  often  sufficiently  tested. 
If  the  internal  ear  be  affected,  especially  the  nerves  of  it, 
the  ticking  of  a  watch  pressed  against  the  teeth  or  the 
outer  part  of  the  head  on  that  side,  will  be  very  obscurely 
distinguished.  If  not,  the  sound  can  be  easily  heard,  os  the 
solid  bones  interposed  between  the  sonorous  body  and  the 
nerve  are  excellent  conductors  of  vibration. 

2.  The  middle  ear  comprises  the  cavity  of  the  iympanun^ 
with  its  contents ;  the  cells  in  the  bony  nrominence  behind 
the  ear,  called  the  mastoid  process,  with  which  the  tym- 

f»anum  communicates ;  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  passage 
eading  from  the  tympanum  into  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  throat,  where  it  opens  in  the  form  of  an  expanded 
slit  on  each  side  behind  the  posterior  nares. 

The  tympanum  is  an  irregular  cavity  scooped  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  between  the  vestibule 
and  the  external  meatus.  The  principal  entrances  to  it  are 
the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  round  or  somewhat  oval  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  external  passage  upon  which  the 
membrana  tympana  is  stretched.  Between  these  there  is 
extended  a  chain  of  three  small  bones,  obliquely  articulated 
to  each  other  with  perfect  joints,  so  placed  that  the  chain 
somewhat  resembles  in  figure  the  letter  Z. 

These  bones  are  called  respectively  the  stapes  (stirrup), 
the  incus  (anvil),  and  malleus  (hammer),  from  some  simi- 
larity in  form  to  those  implements.  The  base  of  the  stapes 
is  applied  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  exactly  fitting  it,  and  is 
attached  firmly  to  its  membrane.  The  extremitv  of  the 
longer  leg  of  the  incus  is  articulated  to  the  head  of  the 
stapes,  and  there  is  a  minute  bone  between  them  of  the  size 
of  a  small  shot,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  only  a 
process  of  the  incus.  It  is  however  called  from  its  spherical 
shape  the  os  orbiculare,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
fourth  bone.  (Hg.  3,  o.)  The  shorter  leg  of  the  incus  (fig, 
2,  c,)  rests  against  the  bony  parietes  of  the  tympanum  at 
the  back  part,  near  the  mastoid  cells.  Upon  the  hollowed 
cavity  in  tne  head  of  the  incus  (Jig,  2,  o)  the  lateral  depres- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  malleus  (Jig,  2,  k)  is  articulated,  and 
moves  easily ;  the  long  handle  of  the  latter  is  attached  by 
its  extremity  (Jig,  2,  h)  to  the  middle  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  as  well  as  by  a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  handle, 
which  lies  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  membrane.  The 
long  slender  process  of  the  malleus  called  the  processus  gra- 
cil4s  (Jig,  2.  g)  lies  in  a  slit  passing  to  the  articulation  of 
the  jaw  call^  the  glenoid  fissure. 


Fig.  2. 


most  reptiles ;  this  is  to  permit  the  membrana  tjmpftoi  to 
be  drawn  into  a  conical  shape  so  as  to  tighten  it,  and  axLipt  it 
either  to  resist  the  impulse  of  loo  loud  a  sound,  or  favour  a 
more  acute  or  gentle  one.  The  muscle  which  cbut1« 
effects  this  object,  called  the  tetisor  tympani  (Jig,  4,  <i».  :• 
attached  near  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  a  point  project.'  j 
from  it.  (Fig.  2,/.)  Other  muscles,  to  steady  and  anta^un  .*.. 
its  action,  called  the  laxator  major  and  minor  tymt  .m 
are  also  attached  to  the  malleus,  the  former  (Jig,  4,  l\  \  - 
the  processus  gracilis,  the  latter  (Jig.  4,  c)  to  the  baodk  uf 
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JV^.  9.  Magiiifled  view  of  the  otcieuU  aodltus.  M,  mallrnt;  I. incut; 
8,  tUnes;  o.  shape  of  the  fenestra  ovaUa;  «,  caTity  of  the  Incus,  which  it 
articulated  to  the  malleus;  d,  longer  prooeat  of  the  incus  with  tbeos  orbiculare 
■tlaehed  at  6 ;  e,  its  thorter  process ;  e,  head  of  the  malleus  ;  /,  its  short 
process,  or  prominent  point  fbr  tiie  attachment  of  the  tensor  tympani;  k,  the 
d«>pre«sion  which  artlcalatea  with  the  iaens ;  f,  proeessua  ^aciUa  of  the 
laalleus ;  K  its  handle,  or  manubrium. 
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Fig.  3. 
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Fig  3.  The  same  bones  of  their  aatoral  tlxe.  m,  malleus:  L  Incot: 
t.  stapes ;  e,  otbloulare. 

The  use  of  these  bones  is  undoubtedly  to  transmit  the 
•ibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  membrane  of 

^  fenestra  ovalis,  and  thence  to  the  internal  ear.  But 
y  have  another  use  which  would  be  incompatible  with  a 
gle  bone  passing  between  those  membranes,  as  in  bircls  and 


Fig' 4. 


Fig.  4.  Muscles  attached    to   the  efciento  eadtffif.      0,  IcoMr  tymr^t--. 
2r.  laxator  major;  «,  laxator  minor ;  tf«itapidena. 

the  bone.  A  further  description  of  the  directions  and  oi  tt-r 
attachments  of  these  minute  muscles  would  be  tediou.s  arxi 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  No  muscle  is  attar  i . «! 
to  the  incus,  but  a  small  one  of  great  importance  is  in^*.  ntii 
into  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  called  the  stapideus;  Che  ill'<  i 
of  this  is  to  counteract  the  obliquity  of  traction  or  tat- 
ing  of  the  stapes,  which  would  otherwise  ensue  frum  i).e 
movements  of  the  other  bones;  by  this  means  the  niui.  -i 
of  the  stapes  is  directed  either  immediately  to  or  fri<m  ;  ^ 
fenestra  ovalis,  the  membrane  of  which  is  also  further  |>  •  - 
served  from  injur>'  by  the  oblique  arrangement  of  i]u»  j«  i:  *• 
of  these  minute  bones,  by  mearis  of  which,  althou^ii  it 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  oscillates  through  a  cv»i.  i'  r- 
able  space  in  passing  nrom  tension  to  relaxatioo,  that  vi  \.  c 
fenestra  is  moved  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  It  i^  fo  I  • 
observed  that  the  same  action  which  draws  the  meiiil>r>  4 
tympani  into  a  cone  thrusts  the  base  of  the  stapes  Uiu  .  r 
into  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

These  small  muscles  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  \\.* 
will,  being  supplied  with  nerves  in  a  way  peruLarly  ir.- 
teresting  to  a  physiologist,  and  acting  automatically  m  r^r* 
respondence  with  the  impressions  on  the  auditory  ikm-. 
Yet  the  instinctive  consciousness  we  have  of  the  de^r*  r  -.  f 
their  contractions  in  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  itu- . 
brana  tympani  to  circumstances,  is  probablv  one  of  our  ch.tf 
means  of  estimating  the  intensity  of  sounds. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  n.^rn* 
brana  tympani,  on  the  upper  edge  of  a  prominence  r.i...  \ 
the  promontory;  it  faces  outwards  and  a  little  downwjr  U . 
and  beneath  it,  concealed  by  the  promontory,  is  ihe  foram.  -; 
rotundum,  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  leading  iu\K>  li- 
cochlea  by  the  scala  tympani.  The  object  of  this  last  cy*  ",- 
ing  is  disputed:  some  think  it  conveys  in  part  the  MSrn- 
tions  of  the  air  of  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  ear ;  but  1 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  Sir  C  Bell.  1 1  n 
the  end  it  chiefiv  serves  is  to  give  vent  and  freedom  >  > 
those  of  the  fluids  pent  up  in  the  unyielding  bony  r^r.i 
of  the  labyrinth,  besides  these  openings  from  the  t)r  ■  "• 
nuro,  there  are  others  which  lead  into  the  mastoid  r*  « 
behind  it ;  these  are  also  filled  with  air,  and  are  supposr'i  o 
contribute  to  the  distinctness  of  the  tympanic  vibraii'^ 
There  is  also  an  openinfir  from  the  tympanum  forwards  u  i  > 
the  Eustachian  tube,  'this  canal  is  nearly  two  inches  .  '  z 
the  first  part  of  its  course  from  the  tympanum  tsUu.t  ■: 
then  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  widens  as  it  appn^arlK^  t*  > 
throat,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  lines  it,  and  \\h  * 
passing  into  the  tympanum,  spreads  over  the  surface  ct  * 
whole  cavity,  investing  the  ossicula  and  its  other  cont. :.  • 
as  well  as  the  mastoid  cells.  From  this  circumstance  j  ^  ^ 
the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  of  cold  or  sof«  thn  .::  • 
extend  into  the  tympanum,  producing  temporaiy  deaf  '.^s 
ear-adie,  and  sometimes  misch ief  of  a  more  permanent  k  -  . 
From  the  deafness  which  accompanies  the  closure  of  •  • 
Eustachian  tube  by  that  or  other  causes,  the  import anr«  : 
its  functions  in  renewing  and  giving  vent  to  the  atr  v.*:  . 
the  tympanum  may  be  appreciated.  Besides  the  fora-.. 
already  mentioned,  there  are  others  through  which  ^^^  * 
and  vessels  enter  the  tympanum.  We  have  not  spatr  • 
describe  them :  we  shall  only  mention  that  one  of  the  iif  • .  •  - 
called  the  chorda  tympanu  originally  connected  with  • 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve,  after  traversing  ibc  |  < :  r  i  •  • 
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buDfl  ID  ft  ciicuitotu  ctmiM,  entera  llie  cavit;  of  the  tympa- 
nnm,  and  pasting  quite  across  it,  is  tranimitted  llirough  the 
glenoid  flssuro  to  a  salivary  gland  under  the  tower  jaw. 
The  object  of  this  sin^lar  but  unifocm  course  of  the  chorda 
IjmpBni  is  not  well  understood. 

Deafness  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
has  been  sometimes  cured  by  dilating  that  canal  by  in- 
itrumeols  passed  for  that  purpose  into  its  outer  expanded 
extremity  through  the  nostriU,  or  from  the  bock  of  Che 
ihrunl ;  or  by  injecting  fdiids  into  it  by  means  of  a  syringe 
I'lth  a  small  curved  pipe.  This  latter  plan  has  also  been 
successfiil  in  curing  deafhess  arising  ftom  chronic  intlam- 
nuilion,  or  morbid  secretion  within  the  tympanum.  Sup- 
puration within  that  cavity,  or  in  the  mastoid  cells,  some- 
limcs  results  from  high  inUammation,  and  has  been  at- 
If  nded  with  fatal  consequences  by  spreading  to  the  bones 
t(  iho  cranium,  or  along  the-  nerves  to  the  brain,  or  its 
membntDes.  Cases  of  this  kind  generally  originate,  aa  we 
have  aheady  staled,  in  cold  with  sore  throat,  and  are  found 
lu  occur  chieQy  in  scrofulous  habits. 


3.  The  external  ear  consists  of  the  meatuM  auditoriut  ex- 
Itrnia  {fg.b,m)  andconcAa.  The  former,  commencing  from 
the  nienibrana  tympani,  is  an  osseous  canal  in  the  first  part 
of  its  couree  in  the  adult,  and  then  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  tubular  continuation  of  the  expanded  cartilage  of  the 
cnncho,  or  outer  appendage  of  the  ear.  It  is  lined  through- 
out vith  a  delicate  skin,  covered  by  thin  cuticle,  which  also 
toTers  the  outer  surface  of  the  raembnine.  Beneath  the 
ikin,  and  opening  through  it  on  the  surface,  are  numerous 
llindular  follicles  vfhich  secrete  the  ear-wax  or  cerumen. 
In  the  fcnlus  and  new-bom  infant  there  is  hardly  any  ap- 
pearance of  this  tube;  the  membrane  of  tho  tympanum 
bnng  close  to  the  surface  of  the  head,  stretched  upon  tho 
inTicr  mai^n  of  a  bony  ring  {tmnutus  auditoriut)  which 
iftcrwords  increases  in  length  and  becomes  a  tube.  In  the 
ulult  the  length  of  the  whole  tube  may  be  nearly  an  inch ; 
b'jl  frura  the  obliquity  of  the  membrane,  which  faces  a  little 
d.iwnwards,  it  is  longer  below  than  above.  Its  directi on /rom 
the  membrane  is  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  and  it  is 
sitghtljconvex  upwards,  and  rather  narrower  in  the  middle 
ihin  elsewhere.  The  last  mentioned  poculiarity  is  the  tea- 
tnrt  why  it  is  so  much  easier  to  introduce  beads  and  other 
riiuod  bodies  (as  children  are  apt  to  do)  than  to  get  them 
out.  This  however  must  always  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
nhcn  such  an  accident  happens;  for  the  presence  of  the 
(nrct!^  body  sometimes  excites  great  inflammation  and 
'Willing,  and  may  lead  to  very  serious  conseciuences.  The 
most  easy  method  and  the  least  painful  is  to  airect  a  strong 
tiream  of  warm  water  into  the  tube  with  a  syringe,  which 
'■jmnionly  succeeds  immediately  if  resorted  to  before  there 
:i  much  swelling.  Other  means  will  readily  suggest  Ihcra- 
)^rlTc«;  but  if  resorted  to,  they  should  be  very  tenderly  used, 
fur  the  part  i»  extremely  sensitive,  especially  the  membrane 

itMlf,  to  rough  contact.  The  wiuc,  which  ts  very  bitter, 
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serves  to  pieveht  the  entrance  of  insects  and  to  ^Mp  Ihs 
skin  soft.  When  secreted  too  abundantly,  it  is  often  A 
cause  of  deafness,  and  should  be  removed  as  a  foreign  bodjr 
by  means  of  a  syringe  and  a  solution  of  soap  in  warm  water. 
The  commonest  kind  of  ear-ache  is  that  caused  by  inflam- 
mation of  this  passage,  and  is  generally  followed  by  a 
copious  and  ftetid  secretion  poured  out  by  the  ceruminous 
follicles.  If  this  last  long,  deafness  is  sometimes  the  result 
fl'om  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  has  been  removed, 
as  well  as  that  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
by  puncturing  the  membrane.  This  part  is  sometimes 
ruptured  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  tensor  muscle 
caused  by  toud  sounds,  or  by  driving  air  up  the  Eustachian 
lube  in  a  forcible  expiration,  as  in  blowing  the  nose  vio- 
lently. This  accident  is  not  followed  by  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness that  might  be  expected,  unless  the  stapes  becomes  dis- 
f laced  ftom  the  fenestra  ovalis :  the  other  ossicula  may  be 
DSt  with  oomparatiTe  impunity  for  obvious  reasons. 
Fig.i. 


Fli.e.  view  at  Ui>  pit^,<n  •uriclt.    TteciT4l]w|>uni  promlamHun, 

It  dlprnflDni  uv  c.  ibe  Kflphd  or  leiiijhoJd  (boAI-likt}  foiin  ;  anil  /  (ha 
□cbi,  ji  t«rm  ofUD  tued  10  dDDota  tbo  «bol«  uppCDdli^  ot  whlth  iX  Ij  Llid 
»t  ImpOTUnt  pari. 

The  concha,  or  pinna,  or  auricle  (for  by  all  these  names 
._ie  outer  appendage  of  the  ear  is  known),  consists  of  several 
pieces  of  elastic  cartilage  expanded  in  a  form  more  or  less 
resembling  an  ear-trumpet  in  different  animals.  In  man 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  sonorous  vibrations 
and  directing  tnom  into  the  meatus  externus  much  less  per- 
fectly than  in  many  other  animoU,  which  are  also  provided 
with  muscles  for  mrecting  it  to  the  source  of  sound,  which 
in  man  are  but  rudimentary.  It  is  marked  with  various 
prominences  and  hollows,  of  which  the  names  are  given  in 
the  figure.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  them 
more  particularly.  Tho  cartilages  are  bound  by  ligaments 
to  the  neighbouring  prominences  of  bone,  and  are  covered 
by  a  smooth  and  closely  adherent  skin. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  aquatic  mammalia  (whales, 
porpoises,  &c.)  are  unprovided  with  this  part  of  the  organ ; 
and  have  a  very  narrow  but  long  and  curved  meatus  ex- 
ternus, passing  obliquely  into  the  surface  of  the  head,  and  in 
some  instances  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  flap  of  movable 
ikin  to  exclude  the  water.  In  these  animals  also  tha 
cochlea  is  imperfect,  the  scalce  making  but  one  turn  and 
a  half  roimd  the  modiolus. 

(Scarpa,  dt  Audita ;  Soemmering,  ditto;  Breschet,  ditto; 
BlainviUc,  Comp.  Anat.;  Bell's  Anatomy;  Grant's  Out~ 

BAR-RING ;  a  ringhung  from  a  hole,  perforated  for  that 
purpose  through  the  ear,  sometimes  set  with  pendant  jewels, 
pearls,  or  other  precious  stones.  The  word  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
ear-hring.  Ornaments  of  this  sort,  large  or  small,  have 
been  worn  in  almost  all  countries  by  women,  from  the 
earliest  ages;  but  more  rarely  by  the  men.  Montfaucon 
says  that  the  men,  in  many  instances,  wore  them  as  amu- 
lets. In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age  ear-rings  are  termed 
pendenles,  IVom  the  mora  common  form  of  the  ornaments 
usually  attached  to  the  ring  itself.  Sir  Richard  Uoare,  in 
his  antient  Wiltshire,  describes  the  ear-rings  of  a  British 
female  found  in  oqq  of  the  bwrova  of  that  county. 
Vot,  IX.— a  I 
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EARL. '  The  title  of  ooant  or  earl,  in  Latin  oom^t,  is 

the  most  antient  and  widely  spread  of  the  subordinate  or 
subject  titles.  This  dij^niiy  exists  under  various  names  in 
almost  every  country  m  Europe.  By  the  English  it  is 
called  earl,  a  name  derived  to  us  from  the  ealderman 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  eorle  of  the  Danes.  By  the 
French  it  is  called  eomte,  by  the  Spaniards  eonde^  and  by 
the  Germans  gra/,  under  which  generic  title  are  included 
several  distinct  degrees  of  rank, —landgraves,  or  counts  of 
provinces,  palsgraves,  or  counts  palatine,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  markgraves,  or  counts  of  marches,  or  frontiers, 
(whence  marchio,  or  marquess),  burghgraves,  or  counts  of 
cities,  counts  of  the  empire,  counts  of  territories,  and  several 
others.    [Count;  Baron.] 

As  to  the  English  earls,— after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  it  is  well  known,  recompensed 
his  followers  with  grants  of  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobles 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  strict 
feuds ;  and  having  annexed  the  feudal  title  of  earl  to  the 
counties  of  the  Saxon  earls  (with  whom  the  title  was  only 
official),  he  granted  them  to  his  principal  captains. 

These  earldoms  were  of  three  kinds,  all  of  which  were 
by  tenure.  The  first  and  highest  was  where  the  dignity 
was  annexed  to  the  seisin  or  possession  of  a  whole  county, 
with  'jura  regalia.'  In  this  case  the  county  became  a 
county  palatine,  or  principality,  and  the  person  created 
earl  of  it  acquired  royal  jurisdiction  and  seigniory.  In 
short,  a  county  palatine  was  a  perfect  feudal  kingdom 
in  itself,  but  held  of  a  superior  lord.  The  counties 
of  Chester,  Pembroke,  Hexham,  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  have,  at  different  times,  been  made 
counties  palatine;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title 
of  earl  palatine  was  given  to  the  most  antient  and  dis- 
tinguishid  of  them,  viz.,  the  earl  of  Chester,  before  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  surnamcd  Fitz-Empress,  when  the  title 
of  palatine  was  probably  introduced  from  the  empire.  The 
earls  of  Chester  created  barons  and  held  parliaments,  and 
had  their  justiciaries,  chancellors,  and  barons  of  their  ex- 
chequer. This  county  palatine  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  second  kind  of  earls  were  those 
whom  the  king  created  earls  of  a  county,  with  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  with  a  grant  of  the  third  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  county  court,  but  without  giving  tnem  actual 
seisin  of  the  county.  The  third  kind  was  where  the  king 
erected  a  large  tract  of  land  into  a  county,  and  granted  it 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  to  be  held  per  serviiium 
uniu$  cotm'tatus. 

Under  the  early  Norman  kings,  all  earls,  as  well  as 
barons,  held  their  titles  by  the  tenure  of  their  counties  and 
baronies ;  and  the  grant,  or  even  purchase,  with  the  licence 
of  the  sovereign  of  an  earldom  or  a  barony,  would  confer 
the  title  on  the  grantee  or  purchaser ;  but  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  earldoms  by  tenure 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  in  late  times  the  title  has 
been  conferred  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal.  Earls 
have  now  no  local  jurisdiction,  power  or  revenue,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  title,  which  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
names  of  counties  or  even  of  nlaces ;  for  several  earls,  as 
Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Grey,  ana  others,  have  chosen  their 
own  names,  instead  of  local  titles. 

The  coronet  of  an  English  earl  is  of  gold  surmounted 
with  ]>eails,  which  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  raised 
points  or  rays,  placed  alternately  with  foliage.  The  form 
of  their  creation,  which  has  latterly  been  superseded  by 
the  creation  by  letters  patent,  was  by  the  kmg's  girding 
on  the  sword  of  the  intended  earl,  and  placing  his  cap 
and  coronet  on  his  head  and  his  mantle  on  his  shoulders. 
The  king  styles  all  earls,  as  well  as  the  other  ranks  of  the 
higher  nobility  or  peerage,  his  cousins.  An  earl  is  en- 
titled ri<rht  honourable,  and  takes  precedence  next  after 
marquesses,  and  before  all  viscounts  and  barons.  When 
a  maiquess  has  an  earldom,  his  eldest  son  is  called  earl 
by  courtesy ;  but  notwithstanding  this  titular  rank,  he  is 
only  a  commoner,  unless  he  be  summoned  to  the  House 
of  Lo.ds  by  such  title.  So  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes  are 
called  carls  where  their  lathers  have  an  earldom  but  no 
marquisate,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  &c. 

EARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  who  marshals  and  orders  all  great  ceremo- 
nials, takes  o^nizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  honour, 
anns,  and  pedigree,  and  directs  the  proclamation  of  peace 
and  war.  The  curia  militariM^  or  court  of  chivalry,  was 
formerly  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  is  still  the  head  of 


the  heialds*  offiosb  or  eolleae  of  anns*    Till  the  retgrn  of 
Richard  U.,  the  possessors  of  this  office  were  stTled  sini)  Iv 
Marshals  of  England:  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal  wax  U. 
stowed  by  that   king  in  13B6   on   Thomas  Lord    M  -vi- 
bray.  Earl  of  Nottingham.    The  office  is  now  bereditar  v  m. 
the  family  of  Howard,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  duke  of  N-r- 
folk.    (Chamberlaine*s  S/ato  <}/' fn^^oiidl    Dallaway^ii  /•: 
quirie*  into  the  Origin  and  Pn^eit  pf  UeraLity  x\ 
England.  4to.,  Giouc.  1793,  pp.  93-9d.) 

EARSHELL.    [Haliotida] 

EARTH  (Astronomy).  In  the  language  of  astronomer 
the  earth  is  rarely  treated  as  a  planet.  All  the  pbenotii« .  x 
connected  with  its  motion  are  seen  in  the  apparent  xuuCi-  t* 
of  the  Sun,  to  which  article  we  therefore  refer. 

EARTH,  CONTROVERSY  ON  THE  MOTION  Ol 
THE.    [Motion  of  trk  Earth.] 

EARTH,  DENSITY  OF  THE.  The  fiindamental  ex 
periment  of  Cavendish  for  the  determination  of  this  a^'r.- 
nomical  element  being  likely  to  be  shortly  repeated,  .:  • 
advisable  to  defer  this  article :  see  therefore  Weight  of  « .. .. 

EARTH,  nOURE  OF  THE.    [Gbodbsy.] 

EARTH.    The  old  chemists  imagined  that  all  mater, 
substances  were  ultimately  resolvable   into  four    &m«i .  • 
bodies,  viz.  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  which  were  thrr< ' 
called  the  four  elements.    This  term  is  still  occa»io.i..    . 
employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  when  roentc.'i   .• 
made  of  earthy  salts,  &c.    It  is  now  universally  sdmit*  ! 
that  the  bodies  called  earths  are  compounds  of  oxygctt  a    : 
a  base,  and  in  fact  that  they  are  mostly  metallic  o\.<4>* 
The  principal  earths  are  alumina  [Alumi.nuu].  bar>T*« 
[Barium],  glucina  [Glucinum],  lime  [Calcium J,  ina^Mu  -  * 
[Magnesium],  silica   [Silicium],   strontia   [Stronih  » 
yttria  [Yttrium],  zirconia  [Zirconium]. 

EARTH-NUTS  are  either  the  fruit  of  certain  pla  • 
which  bury  it  below  the  ground  after  the  flowering  is  p^>\ 
as  the  Arachis  hypogssa,  Lathyrus  amphicatpos,  ;i-  i 
others,  or  else  the  subterranean  tubercles  of  flesny-iooi  i 
plants,  such  as  Bulbocastanum,  Cyclamen,  Lath>TU4  lui  *.* 
rosus,  Apios  tuberosa,  and  the  like. 

EARTHENWARE.  The  art  of  moulding  earthen  ve^s.  N 
for  domestic  tise  appears  to  have  been  practiced  in  t.. 
earliest  ages,  and  undoubtedly  has  been  known  among  t.. - 
rudest  nations.    The  most  antient  records  allude  t>  :.  > 
potter's  wheel,  and  we  have  proof  that  great  skill  bad  btr 
acquired  in  the  manufiicture  of  porcelain  of  a  supt-; 
quality  in  China  and  in  Japan  at  a  very  remote  date.     1 !  •• 
little  figures,  covered  with  a  fine  deep-blue  glaie,  which  i  t 
deposited  with  Egyptian  mummies,  and  numerous  j.r^ 
some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  M 
seum,  show  that  in  Egypt  likewise  the  art  was  an  tit:.: 
practised;  and  indeed  we  see  in  Eg3rptian  painlines  iv\  . 
sentations^ of  vessels  (presumed  to  1^  earthen)  wbicli  cJ  >.  ;, 
resemble  those  made  in  Egypt  at  present,  and  also  the  re- 
presentations of  the  manufacturing  process  itself.  iLilr  •.-■, 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Eg>pt,  ii.  179.)     [Coolik^ 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Britons  understood  the  \-  * 
ter*s  art  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island.  .»*..-.• 
urns  of  earthenware  have  been  found  in  banowa  in  diffcn 


Earts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  other  writers  affirm,  ihou^^h  »c 
elieve  without  proof,  that  our  ancestors  were  in  Iho-e  i  .* 
supplied  with  such  articles  by  the  Phosnicians.     \\v  .t* 
of  considerable  Roman  potteries  have  been  discovcr«l 
many  parts  of  this  island,  particularly  in  StalTord-ii  c . 
and  there  is  an  interesting  account  by  Governor  Pn*  r  i 
{Archofologia,  5lh  vol.,  p.  282,  &c.)  of  the   disonen     ' 
numerous  vessels  of  pottery  which  were  fi^ed  up  i-i  i 
Queen's  Channel,  near  Margate.  It  was  for  some  lime  'of* 

Eosed  that  a  Roman  trading  vessel,  freighted  with  poiii-*. 
ad  been  wrecked  at  this  place ;  but  on  a  more  partic 
examination  of  the  spot,  called  by  the  fishermen  Pu'ld    : 
pan  Sand,  Roman  bricks  cemented  together,  apparvn:i%  • ' 
ruins  of  a  building,  were  likewise  discovered,  and  on  Ui\  .- 
investigation  it  was  found  that  an  island  existed  f^rnH .  . 
on  this  spot  on  which  there  had  been  a  large  pottery-  «^-.k 
blished  by  the  Romans.    Many  of  the  earthen  panl  m^  - 
recovered  in  a  perfect  state,  and  several  of  them  bad  • 
name  of  Attilianus  neatly  impressed  upon  them.  The  i^lav  1 
has  long  since  disappeared,  but  specimens  of  the  manuU 
ture  carried  on  there  were  freouently  drawn  up  dunug  :  lu. 
last  century  in  the  nets  of  the  Kentish  fishermen. 
In  newly-discovered  countries  it  has  been  found  that  \t» 
1  use  of  earthen  vessels  is  familiv  among  people  oc^owm 
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little  aeqniiioted  with  the  arU  of  civUized  life.    Vue9  h&ve 

been  found  among  the  aboriginal  Indians  on  the  Moaquito 
shore  which  were  preserved  as  memorials  of  antiquity ;  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  fur  believing  that  these  vessels  were 
the  raanufarture  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  found, 
since  the  remains  of  antient  potteries  have  been  discovered 
at  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Black  River  on  that  coast. 
In  tfie  United  States  of  Nortii  America  also  fragments  of 
pottery  made  by  the  native  Indians  have  often  been  dis- 
covered. 

Although  earthenware  may  be  considered  as  a  genera] 
term  apphcable  to  all  utensils  composed  of  earthen  ma- 
terials, it  is  usual  to  distinguish  such  utensils  mora  par- 
ticularly into  three  different  kinds;  namely,- pottery, 
earthenware,  and  porcelain.  Under  the  first  of  these 
terms  are  classed  the  brown  stone-ware  made  into  jugs,  &c., 
the  red  pans  and  pots  in  common  use,  porous  vessels,  &c. 
[Pottery.]  Porcelain  is  distinguished  from  earthenware 
as  being  a  serai-vitrified  compound,  in  which  one  portion 
remains  infusible  at  the  greatest  heat  to  which  it  can  be 
exposed,  while  the  other  portion  vitrifies  at  a  certain  heat, 
and  thus  intimately  combines  with  and  envelops  the  in- 
fusible part,  producing  a  smooth,  compact,  shining,  and 
semi-transparent  substance,  well  known  as  the  characteristic 
of  true  porcelain.  [Po&cslain.]  At  present  our  notice 
will  be  confined  to  earthenware  as  used  in  its  distinctive 
meaning. 

Uotd  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenw.ire  in  this  country  was  confined  to  a 
few  objects  of  the  coarsest  description,  and  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  the  porcelain  of  China  was  still 
in  common  use  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  the  home 
manufacture  being  confined  to  articles  of  the  commonest 
domestic  use.  Earthenware  was  likewise  largely  imported 
from  Holland,  and  superior  kinds  from  (^rmany  and 
France.  English  earthenware  and  porcelain  are  now  not 
only  brought  into  general  use  in  Uiis  country,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  foreign  goods,  but  earthenware  is  also  largely  ex- 
ported to  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and  even  to 
those  countries  where  the  art  was  previously  prosecuted.  M. 
Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  observes  on  this  subject — *  Its  excel- 
lent workmanship,  its  soliditjr,  the  advantage  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  sustainmg  the  action  of  fire,  ito  fine  glaze  im- 
penetrable to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  form, 
ind  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  com- 
merce 80  active  and  so  universal,  that  in  tnvelling  from 
Paris  to  Petersburg,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  part 
of  Sweden,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south 
of  France,  one  is  served  at  every  inn  upon  English  ware. 
Spaui,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it;  and  vesseb 
are  loaded  with  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  continent  of  America.*  England  is  mainly  indebted  to 
Ur.  Wedgwood  for  the  extraordinary  improvement  and  rapid 
extension  of  this  branch  of  industry,  before  his  time  our 
potteries  produced  only  inferior  ikbrics,  easily  broken  or  in- 
jured, ana  totally  devoid  of  taste  as  to  form  and  ornaments. 
Wedgwood's  success  was  not  the  result  of  any  fortunate  dis- 
covery accidentally  made,  but  was  due  to  patient  investiga- 
tion and  unremittmg  efforts.  He  called  upon  a  higher  class 
of  men  than  had  usually  been  employed  in  this  manufacture 
to  assist  in  his  labours,  and  in  prosecuting  his  experiments 
he  was  guided  by  sound  scientific  principles.  The  early 
snd  signal  success  which  crowned  his  first  exertions  only 
served  as  an  additional  motive  for  continuing  his  pursuit. 
One  of  the  principal  inventions  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  was 
his  taMe  toare,  known  at  present  as  queen's  ttare,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  who  commanded  it 
to  be  thus  designated.  It  is  characterised  as  a  dense  and 
durable  substance,  covered  with  a  brilliant  glaze,  and  capa- 
ble of  bearing  uninjured  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold.  From  its  first  introduction,  it  was  manufiictured 
at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  render  it  an  article  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Soon  after,  embellishments  were  introduced  which 
very  little  enhanced  the  cost  of  the  article;  first,  a  co- 
hiured  edge,  or  painted  border  was  added  to  the  queen's 
*are,  and,  lastly,  printed  patterns  covering  Uie  whole  sur- 
^e,  which  at  first  exhibited  very  little  taste,  but  by  de- 
crees reached  the  perfection  which  the  art  has  now  attained. 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  more  beautiful  inventions  were — a  terra 
f**Ua.  which  could  be  made  to  resemble  porphyry,  granite, 
Eg>piiBn  pebble,  and  other  beautiful  stones  of  the  silicious 
or  cr\'stalUne  kind :  a  black  porcelainous  biscuit,  very  much 
baiaU  ia  its  pnqpertieii  and  thmrelbre  eaUed  ^ 


eoiltei  .*  a  white  and  a  caneK^olouied  porcelain  biscuit,  both 
smooth  and  of  a  wax-like  appearance ;  and  another  white 
porcelainous  hiscuit,  distinguished  as  jasper,  having  in  ge- 
neral all  the  properties  of  tue  basaltes,  with  a  very  import- 
ant addition,  the  capability  of  receiving  through  its  whole 
substance  from  the  admixture  of  metallic  oxides,  the  same 
colours  as  those  oxides  communicate  to  glass  or  enamel  in 
fusion.  This  peculiar  property  renders  it  applicable  to  the 
production  of  cameos  and  all  subjects  required  to  be  shown 
in  bas-relief,  as  the  ground  can  be  made  of  any  colour  while 
the  raised  figures  are  of  the  purest  white.  Mr.  Wedgwood 
likewise  invented  a  porcelain  biscuit  nearly  as  hard  as  agate, 
which  will  resist  the  action  of  all  corrosive  substances,  and 
is  consequently  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  mortars  in  the 
chemist's  laboratory. 

The  nrincipal  ingredients  employed  in  the  composition  of 
all  kinds  of  pottery  are  clay  and  tiint.    The  nature  of  the 
clay  used  in  the  manufacture  is  of  great  importance,  and  so 
also  is  the  combining  of  it  with  a  due  proportion  of  flint 
The  clay  principally  used  in  the  English  potteries  is  obtained 
from  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire ;  that  from  tbe  former 
county  is  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  is  consi- 
dered superior  to  the  Devonshire  clay.    It  is  of  two  kinds* 
distinguished  as  brown  clay  and  blue  clay.     The  clay  from 
Devonshire  is  likewise  of  two  distinct  Qualities,  and  known 
as  black  clay  and  cracking  clay.      All  these  clays  are  of 
good  working  quality,  and  burn  extremely  white,  being  free 
from  any  impregnation  of  iron:  the  blue  clay  is  considered 
tbe  best.     Another  description  of  clay,  superior  to  either  of 
the  former,  was  first  discovered  in  Cbrnwall  by  Mr.  Cook- 
worthy,  in  1 768,  and  is  commonly  denominated  China  clay, 
because  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  porcelain  earth  of 
China.    It  is  very  white  and  unctuous,  and  on  investigation 
has  been  found  to  be  formed  by  the  gradual  disintegra- 
tion of  the  felspar  of  granite.    This  Cornwall  clay  is  pre- 
pared on  the  spot  where  it  occurs.    The  partially  decom- 
posed granite  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown  into  a 
running  stream,  where  the  argillaceous  parts  are  washed  off 
and  held  suspended  in  the  water,  while  the  mica  and  quartx 
being  heavier  remain  at  the  bottom.    At  the  end  of  the 
stream  the  water  is  stopped  by  a  dam,  and  the  pure  clay 
gradually  subsides.    When  the  whole  has  separated  itself 
from  the  water,  the  latter  is  drawn  off  and  the  solid  matter 
dug  out  m  blocks,  which  are  placed  in  a  situation  exposed 
to  a  free  current  of  air,  and  when  sufiiciently  dry  are  packed 
in  casks  for  shipment  in  the  state  of  a  fine  smooth  white 
powder.    Mr.  Wedgwood  found  by  analysis  that  this  sub- 
stance contains  sixty  parts  of  alumina  and  twenty  parts  of 
silica;  it  is  infusible,*  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  greatest 
heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace.    The  price  of  this  material  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  English  clay ;  but  in 
the  making  of  porcelain  it  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  also 
used  in  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware. 

Preparation. — In  the  preparation  of  the  clay  some  labour 
is  required,  before  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  combined  with  the 
flint.  It  is  first  mixed  with  very  pure  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  cream :  this  work  is  called  blunging,  and  in  large 
establishments  is  performed  by  means  of  machinery.  The 
result  is  a  smooth  pulp,  which  is  then  passed  through  a 
series  of  sieves  of  increasing  degrees  of  fineness,  till  at  length 
it  is  perfectly  fitted  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
ware.  If  the  clay  were  moulded  and  dried  without  the  ad  • 
dition  of  any  other  body  it  would  certainly  crack,  as  the  eva« 
poration  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  sufficiently  plastic  for  the  potter's  wheel,  would  cause 
it  to  shrink  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  twelve  in  dry- 
ing. In  combination  with  silicious  earth  in  proper  propor- 
tions, it  bears  the  action  of  fire  without  cracking,  while  the 
silica  materially  improves  the  whiteness  of  the  ware. 

The  flints  are  prepared  by  being  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  re- 
moved while  red-hot  from  the  kiln  and  thrown  into  cold 
water.  By  this  operation  their  attraction  of  aggregation  is 
lessened,  and  the  Ubour  of  grinding  them  is  much  facilitated. 
They  are  then  broken  and  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder  in 
a  mill  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  original  of  which 
was  invented  by  Brindley.  A  quantity  of  water  is  thrown 
into  the  mill  with  the  flints,  by  which  the  process  is  quick- 
ened and  the  health  of  the  workmen  is  preserved,  the  finer 
particles  of  flint  being  thus  prevented  from  flying  off  and 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere  which  the  workmen  inhale. 

•  The  lUaibl«  oaalUy  of  foUpu  li  owio(  to  tha  pretence  of  about  an  eighth 
I«rtofpotMi.    Thh  al)L^iif  leparated  by  decompuailioo, and  that  the  te\- 
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The  flints,  when  reduced  to  powder,  are  transferred  from 
the  mill  into  another  vessel,  where  more  water  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  violently  agitated  hy  mechanical  means ; 
the  finer  parts  are  in  consequence  held  in  suspension  ahove, 
and  in  this  state  are  passed  into  a  reservoir,  while  the  grosser 
particles  are  left  benind  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.    After 
subsidence,  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off  from  the 
reservoir,  and  the  pulverized  flint  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use. 
It  is  considered  of  a  proper  fluidity  for  mixing  with  the 
clay  when  a  pint  weighs  32  oz.,  while  an  equal  measure  of 
the  diluted  clay  should  weigh  24  oz.    The  proportions  in 
which  the  clay  and  flint  are  mixed  vary  with  the  quality  of 
the  clay,  with  the  nature  of  the  ware  to  be  produced,  and 
also  with  the  practice  of  each  manufacturer.    Parkes,  in  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Making  of  Earthenware,'  &c.,  though  his 
knowledge  was  obtained  by  a  residence  of  some  years  at  the 
seat  of  manufacture,  does  not  give  any  precise  information 
on  the  subject,  but  states  that  Hint  forms  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
or  a  sixth  part  by  weight  of  the  prepared  paste.    The  dilu- 
tions of  clay  ana  flint  being  brought  together  in  suitable 
proportions,  are  intimately  mixed  by  agitation,  and  passed, 
while  in  a  state  of  semi-fluidity,  through  different  sieves, 
whereby  the  whole  becomes  a  smooth  homogeneous  mass. 
This  mixture,  technically  called  slip,  is  tlien  very  carefully 
evaporated,  the  mass  being  frequently  stirred  and  turned 
over  lest  a  part  should  become  improperly  hardened  while 
the  remainder  continues  too  fluid,     w  hen  the  clay  or  paste 
IS  removed  from  the  slip-kiln,  it  is  well  incorporated  toge- 
ther by  beating  it  with  wooden  mallets,  in  order  to  expel 
the  air  which  it  contains.    The  next  operation  is  cutting  it 
into  small  pieces,  which  are  thrown  together  again  with  all 
the  strengtn  of  the  workmen ;  and  this  process  is  continued 
until  the  mass  is  considered  in  a  complete  state  of  consist- 
once.    When  in  this  state  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  considerable  period  before  being  used,  since  it  be- 
comes more  intimately  united  by  time  than  by  any  mecha- 
nical means. 

The  paste,  when  taken  for  use,  undergoes  the  process  of 
slapping,  which  is  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  last  operation, 
and  should  incorporate  the  whole  mass  so  completely,  that 
wherever  it  is  cut,  it  should  exhibit  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
uniformly  close  appearance.  The  clay,  being  thus  pre- 
pared, is  now  in  a  fit  state  for  forming  into  ware.  The  pro- 
cesses for  this  purpose  are  of  three  different  kinds — throw- 
ing, pressing,  and  casting,  which  are  respectively  employed 
according  to  the  form  of  the  article  required. 

Tlie  operation  of  throwing  is  performed  upon  a  machine 
called  a  potter's  lathe,  and  is  used  in  shaping  vessels  which 
have  a  circular  form.  By  this  means  the  thrower  moulds 
the  clay  into  the  form  which  he  desires ;  and  when  finished 
to  his  satisfiiction,  he  removes  his  work  to  a  board  or  shelf, 
where  it  is  left  to  dry  partially ;  and  when  in  a  particular 
state  of  hardness,  called  the  green  state,  well  known  to  the 
operator,  the  vessel  is  in  proper  order  for  being  further 
smoothed  and  shaped  in  the  turning-lathe,  and  for  being 
fUmished  with  handles,  spouts,  or  any  other  addition.  Tlie 
turning-lathe  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  turner  in  wood, 
and  by  means  of  it  rings,  rims,  &c.  are  formed  on  the  ves- 
sels. For  making  dishe?,  plates,  and  other  similar  shallow 
vessels,  a  plaster  mould  is  used,  which  is  placed  on  the  block 
at  the  top  of  the  upright  spindle  of  the  latho,  and  the 
workman  continues  tne  process  in  nearly  a  similar  man- 
ner as  in  throwing.  When  sufficiently  dry  to  be  taken 
from  the  mould,  the  edges  are  pared  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  vessels  are  placed  in  piles  and  left  to  harden,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  baked. 

A  machine  called  an  engine-lathe,  which  has  a  horizontal 
movement  backwards  and  forwards,  in  addition  to  the  ro- 
tary motion,  is  used  in  giving  to  earthenware  a  milled  edge. 
Handles,  spouts,  &c.  are  fixed  on  the  vessels  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  turning-lathe.  They  are  affixed 
by  means  of  slip,  with  which  the  parts  designed  to  come  in 
contact  are  moistened:  in  a  short  time,  when  dry,  the 
union  of  the  parts  is  found  to  be  perfect  Handles,  &c.  are 
made  by  pressure  in  a  small  metallic  cylinder,  which  has 
an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  its  bottom,  to  which  plugs  of 
▼arious  shaped  orifices  are  fitted.  There  is  likewise  a  pis- 
ton, so  fixed  as  to  be  worked  by  a  screw  up  and  down  the 
cylinder.  The  cvlinder,  being  filled  with  clay,  the  piston 
it  inserted,  and  forces  the  clay  through  the  orifice  at  the 
bottom,  and  consequently  gives  it  the  same  form  as  the 
aperture  through  which  it  was  pressed.  Being  then  cut 
Into  lengtha  aoa  bent  to  the  desired  shape,  the  clay  is  ready, 
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when  sufficiently  drv,  to  be  joined  to  the  vessel.  Ft»r  oi  jn. 
mental  spouts,  small  ornaments,  and  other  appenda^'t  •«»  .' 
the  like  nature,  the  clay  is  pressed  in  moulds,  the  partu  u!.  i 
mode  of  doing  which  may  be  readilv  conceived. 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  dry  they  have  to  I  • 
submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.    For  this  puipoae  the}  l  i- 
placed  in  deep  boxes  called  se^gars,  made  of  a  mixturt-    i 
fire-clay  and  old  ground  seggars,  and  capable  of  iftustaii.  -  - 
the  most  intense  degree  of  heat  without  being  fki5e<l.    1  . 
seggars  are  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  depths,  adaptol  r< 
the  different  pieces  which  they  are  to  contain.    In  no  r .  .• 
is  one  piece  placed  in  or  on  another  in  the  segi^ar.  and  . 
is  so  arranged  that  the  heat  maybe  ecjually applied  to  t^x . 
part  of  each.    The  seggars,  with  their  contents,  are  ti«j 
disposed  in  the  oven  in  such  a  way  that  the  heat  ma\  \  • 
distributed  fairly  throughout:  thev  are  built  one  lawT  •  -. 
the  top  of  another  untU  they  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  t: 
oven,  each  seggar  forming  a  cover  to  the  one  bcncaih  .'. 
and  the  upper  seggar  in  each  pile  being  always  enij  '^ 
The  oven  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  very  similar  lu  r  - 
common  kilns  used  for  burning  tiles.     The   proc(^«    ( 
baking  usually  lasts  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  dur:' j 
which  time  the  heat  is  gradually  increased,  as  it  wouM  (>. 
injurious  to  the  ware  to  apply  a  very  high  degree  at  t;i«* 
To  ascertain  when  the  baking  has  been  carried  far  cnor„. . 
the  workman  uses  tests  of  common  Staffordshire  firvv:  i*. 
the  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood  having  been  long  laid  a-j'ir. 
[Pyrometkr.]    When  the  appearance  is  considered  <'i't^- 
factory  the  firing  is  discontinued,  and  the  oven  is  s\;f  •  '>.  \ 
gradually  to  cool  during  twenty-four  or  thirty  houn  bv\  'v 
the  contents  are  taken  out.    The  ware  in  this  state  i^  ra)'..- 1 
biscuit.    The  glaze  is  now  applied;  the  pieces  arc  ;ic.i.<i 

K laced  in  seggars,  and  conveyed  to  the  glass-oven,  uiicrc 
eat  is  applied  to  them  of  sufficient  intenseneas  to  fuse  i^ 
glaze ;  but  the  heat  must  by  no  means  be  so  great  as  t(  r 
to  which  the  biscuit  has  previously  been  exposed,  as  ti. 
glaze  would  crack  or  peel  off  if  the  vessds  were  liable  ij 
any  further  shrinking. 

The  glaze  generally  used  for  common  kinds  of  earth*  n 
ware  is  a  compound  of  litharge  and  ground  flints,  in  the  yrj 
portion  of  ten  pounds  of  the  first  to  four  pounds  of  the  V^xu^t 
This  method  of  glazing  is  however  highly  objectionab.i-  •  t. 
nc(oi)nt  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  the  ^i>rk- 
nian,  while  the  lead  being  soluble  by  acids,  makes  a  d.  •  t 
pernicious  glaze  for  vessels  which  aroused  for  contaiii.-u 
many  articles  of  prepared  food.  Glazes  for  porcela.n  ?:; . 
the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  are  generally  mado  ti  \\ 
white  lead,  ground  flints,  ground  flint-glass,  and  ron>n  • 
salt.  But  almost  every  manufacturer  uses  a  peculiar  l.  <- 
of  his  own,  the  manner  of  making  which  he  keeps  n.  ?> 
much  mystery  as  possible.  Some  glazes  are  made  ti  it!  .  t 
the  admixture  of  any  lead,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  lci\t 
glazes  this  ingredient  enters  in  so  small  a  quantity  a»  m.t  to 
be  injurious.  The  manner  of  applying  the  glaze  i^  to  n  - 
duce  the  ingredients  to  powder,  mix  them  with  water  to  t^  •* 
consistence  of  cream,  and  then  merely  dip  the  pieces  i; :  • 
the  preparation  and  withdraw  them  immedtatel),  tak:. .: 
care  that  all  the  parts  have  been  wetted  with  the  glaze. 

When  the  earthenware  is  to  be  printed  it  undercueb  *l  % 
process  previously  to  glazing.    It  is  thus  performed  -—  : 
landscape  or  pattern  is  engraved  upon  copper,  and  the  • 
sired  colour  being  mixed  with  linseed-oiI,   is  laid  on  ' 
plate,  and  impressions  are  taken  off  on  tissue-paper,  ii.  ' 
manner  usually  employed  by  copper-plate  printer*,    T 
paper,  wet  with  the  colour,  has  then  all  the  blank  p  * 
cut  away,  lea>ang  onlv  the  pattern  entire,  which  i*  a;: 
lightly  to  the  ware  when  in  the  state  of  biscuit.     It  i>  u- 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and  rolled  tightly  in  • 
form  of  a  cylinder,  till  the  colour  is  pressed  sufficicnth  . 
the  ware.    In  this  state  the  whole  is  left  for  an  hour.  ^ '   ' 
it  is  placed  in  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  the  paper  bee 
sufficientl]|r  moistened  to  peel  off  readily,  having  XxsLti^U-: 
to  the  biscuit  the  colour  and  impression  which  it  ha<:  -^ 
ceived  from  the  copper-plate.   When  the  pieces  tliospr/''  - 
are  sufficiently  dry  they  are  placed  in  an  oven  and  ex|<  *-  . 
to  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  oil :  they  aiv  t:.. 
in  a  fit  sUte  to  receive  the  glaze.    Till  within  the  last  !•  < 
years,  blue  produced  fifom  the  oxide  of  cobalt  was  the  . 
colour  employed,  but  at  present  many  other  eoloun  r. ' 
printed  with  equal  facility. 

The  art  of  painting  on  earthenware  more  particul?'> 
applies  toporoehun:  the  description  of  the  cctours  u%.i. 
which  are  «U  metallic  oxides^  and  tlie  mtiuier  of  applvir.|; 
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by  earthquakes;  and  whenever,  in  places  situated  near 
active  volcanoes,  it  is  observed  that  no  smoke  issues  from 
thoir  craters,  the  inhabitants  begin  to  fear  the  approach  of 
an  earihquake. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  or  not  there  is  any  con> 
nexion  between  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  phsno- 
mena  of  earthquakes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  is 
the  case  with  the  slighter  shocks,  tne  tremblores.  They 
commonly  occur,  or  at  least  are  by  far  most  frequent,  at  the 
time  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  in  Guatemala  as  well 
as  in  Chile.  But  the  more  violent  concussions  seem  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  seasons,  and  they  occur  both  in 
calm  and  doudless  weather  and  in  storms  and  during  rain. 
In  some  instances  they  have  been  preceded  by  luminous 
meteors. 

Antient  authors,  especially  Thucydides,  frequently  men- 
tion earthquakes;  but  only  in  general  terms.  Yet  we 
learn  enough  from  these  slight  notices  to  show  that  they 
were  often  equal  in  violence  to  those  which  in  modem  times 
have  convulsed  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia.  (Thucyd. 
1.  101 ;  iii.  89 ;  v.  50 ;  viii.  41.)  No  del  ailed  description  of  an 
earthquake  in  Europe  or  in  the  old  continent  exists  before 
that  which,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  almost  destroyed 
the  city  of  Lisbon.  Tliis  is  the  most  destructive  earth- 
quake which  has  ever  occurred  in  Europe.  The  number 
of  persons  that  perished  by  it  is  stated  to  have  been  30,000. 
In  February  and  March,  1783,  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Sicily  and  the  southern  portion  of  Calabria  were  convulsed 
by  repeated  and  very  violent  shocks,  which  overthrew  the 
town  of  Messina,  and  kille^l  many  thousands  of  its  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  many  persons  in  Calabria.  The  last  con- 
siderable earthquake  in  Europe  extended  over  the  middle 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  most  destructive  in 
the  districts  lying  along  the  declinties  of  Mount  Matese. 
(41*  30'  N.  lat.)  The  number  of  persons  who  perished  by 
it  amounted  to  3274,  besides  1615  who  were  wounded. 

Oa  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  (1837)  the  countries 
along  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Meditemnean,  espe- 
cially S}Tia,  were  violently  an;itated  by  an  earthquake,  llie 
towns  of  Damascus,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  suffered  ereat 
damage,  and  Tiberias  and  Safet  were  entirely  destroyed.  It 
is  stated  that  about  6000  lives  were  lost. 

America  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  any  portion 
of  the  Old  Continent,  but  they  are  only  strongly  felt  between 
20°  N.  lat.  and  40°  S.  lat;   and  it  is  not  the  whole  country 
included  between  these  latitudes  that  is  visited  by  them, 
but  only  the  table-lands  of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  the  Andes, 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  them,  and  those  which  arc 
adjacent  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.     Mention  of  earthquakes 
in  these  countries  occurs  in  the  S])ani^h  historians  of  the 
Conquest ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  earthquakes  were 
less  destructive  formerly  than  in  the  last  century.      In 
1717  the  town  of  Guatemala  was  greatly  damaged  by  an 
earthquake  on  the  29th  of  September;  and  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1773,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.    Ca- 
racas was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1812,  when  upwards  of  1 2,000  of  iu  inhabitants  were  buried 
in  the  ruins;    and  the  same  town  experienced,  in  1626, 
another  earthquake,  which  was    hardly  less    d^tructive. 
Bototi  experienced  a  very  severe  shock  in  1827.    On  the 
table-land  of  Quito  violent  earthquakes  are  frequent.    In 
1698,  on  the  20th  of  June,  Lacatunga  and  Hambato  were 
destroyed;   and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  the  town  of 
Quito  was  greatly  damaged,  and  Riobamba  levelled  to  the 
ground.    Not  less  than  40,000  persons  are  sUted  to  have 
perished  by  this  last  earthquake  on  the  table-land.    Lima 
and  the  countries  about  it  are  likewise  subject  to  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes.    The  town  of  Lima  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  on  the  20th  October,  1687,  and  again 
on  the  28th  October,  1746.    In  this  latter  catastrophe  the 
port  of  Callao  was  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  whole  po- 
pulation perished.    Arequipa  has  had  its  share  of  earth- 
quakes ;  but  the  last  violent  one  occurred  in  1 725.  Copiap6 
was  destroyed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1819,  and  again  in 
1822.    By  this  last  earthquake,  which  happened  on  the 
19th  of  November,  the  town  of  Valparaiso  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.    Santiago  has  suffered  largely  from  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  earthquakes  so  frequent  in  Chile: 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1730.  it  sustained  great  damages.    But 
no  place  in  Chile  has  so  frequently  been  destroyed  as  Con- 
cepcion.     It   was  first  destroyed  by  the  united  effecU  of 
repeated  shocks  and  the  inundation  of  the  sea  in  1730,  and 
again  in  the  same  manner  in  i7dL   After  this  tlM  town 


was  lebnilt  on  another  site;  but  this  new  town  and  it* 

port  of  Talcahuano  were  entirely  demolished  on  th<;  j< 
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for  several  valuable  facts  and  remarks.    The  inund^tiwu 
the  sea  during  this  calamity  may  be  compared  wiih  tlu-  i.^r- 
rative  of  a  similar  event  recorded  by  Thucydides  (lii  ho>. 

EARWIG.    [FoRFiCDUDA.] 

EASEL  (derived  by  some  from  the  Teutonic  a$el,  or  f  .'. 
an  ass),  the  wooden  frame,  furnished  with  a  set  of  uio\  ^.  g 
pegs,  or  more  convenient  sliding  ledge,  on  which  }»;r  i 
are  placed  while  being  painted,  and  which  raises  or  1  «. 
them  according  to  the  artist's  convenience.  Its  antiq'i  ' 
manifest,  from  its  appearance  in  pictures  disooveriKl  ii«  li  > . 
culaneum. 

EASEMENT  (from  the  French  words  ai$e.  ai^-rr.    - 
ease),  is  defined  by  the  old  law  writers  as  a  service  <t  <    i 
venience  which  one  neighbour  hath  of  another  by  cli     m 
or  prescription  without  profit ;  as  a  way  through  hi»  ^rn.: 
a  suik,  or  the  like.     It  includes  rights  of  common,  u  . 
water- courses,  antient  lights,  and  various  other  fiai^ii.  ^<. 
issuing  out  of  corporeal   hereditaments,  and   sonict.Tii>> 
though  inaccurately,  apphed  to  rights  of  common.  (Kiai  .^ 
Woofld.  Lect.) 

At  the  common  law  these  privileges  (which  can  ouU  L< 
created  and  transferred  by  deed)  might  be  claimed  i;J  c 
under  an  immemorial  custom  or  by  prescript lun ;  but  ..«• 
years  uninterrupted  and  unexplained  enjoyment  uf  au 
easement  formerly  constituted  sulUcient  evidence  for  a  j  :\ 
to  presume  that  it  originated  in  a  grant  by  deed  ;  ex<« . ; 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  presumpfioa  of  a  ;:r  ^: 
fix>m  20  years'  possession  of  windows  was  excluded  li  :i.^ 
custom  which  required  that  there  should  exist  '  huv.  . 
written  instrument  or  record  of  an  agreement.*  Noiu.^tr 
during  the  same  period  was  also  considered  an  extin.:i.  .  ,- 
ment  of  the  right,  as  raising  a  presumption  that  it  hail  l».*  n 
released. 

By  the  recent  statute  2nd  and  3rd  William  IV.,  cop.  ;:. 
several  important  alterations  have  been  made  niih  it*^  ^r-l 
to  this  description  of  property :  40  years*  enjo)-mfnt  ol  u  » 
way  or  other  easement,  or  any  water-course,  and  jo  \« .  « 
uninterrupted  'access  and  use  of  any  light  to  and  fi  r :  •  t 
dwelling-house,*  &c.,  now  constitute  an  indefca»ib:c  i.: 
in  the  occupier,  unless  he  enjoys  *by  some  a>[iM'itt  r 
agreement  expressly  given  or  made  for  that  purpu-c  • . 
deed  or  writing.'  The  same  statute  also  enacts  that  i:.  i 
user  for  the  like  number  of  years  (according  to  tlie  ii«  ^  :..- 
tion  of  the  particular  right)  shall  preclude  a  litigating  \„:  . 
from  establishing  his  claim  to  it. 

The  easements  of  the  English  correspond  to  the  S»  r- 
tutes  of  the  Roman  and  the  Servitudes  of  llie  Frenrl.  ,-  » 
The  servitutes  were  a  class  of  rights  which  ga»c  r.v<.  : 
numerous  complicated  questions.     Tliose  of  n.ad.  i%.i..   . 
light,  drains,  were  the  principal.   {Di^Mh.Mit.De  :<^nit.  - 
bus;  Code  Civil cies Fran fais,Uv.  ii.  tit.  4,  De$  Swr //«-•• .  • 

EAST,  the  point  of  the  compass  which  is  in  a  din-i  . 
at  right-angles  to  that  of  north  and  south,  and  uhic\»  i-  .  - 
wards  the  right  hand  of  a  spectator  who  face«  the  i.  r 
The  distinction  between  east  and  west  mu8»t  uliimatl. 
derived  from  a  reference  to  the  human  body;  lor  wc  ■ 
only  define  a  spectator's  right  hand  by  saying  that  it  i>  •. 
band  which  is  not  upon  the  same  side  as  the  heart. 

EAST  INDIA  COiMPANY   This  association  or.u  . 
from  the  subscriptions,  trifling  in  amount,  of  a  few  i  r«'    ■ 
iiidividuals.     It  gradually  became  a  commercial  bod-.  . 
gigantic  means,  and  next,  by  the  force  of  unforeseen  r  n 
stances,  assumed  the  form  of  a  sovereign  power,  *  hiU- . 
by  whom  it  was  directed  continued  iu  their  indiudua)  t . 
cities  to  be  without  power  or  political  influence ;  thu- 
senting  an  anomaly  without  a  parallel  in  the  hi*ton  i  i 
world. 

The  company  was  first  formed  in  London  in  1o*J9  t 
its  capital,  amounting  to  30,000/., was  divided  into  loi  *.. 
At  the  end  of  the  iiext  year  the  adventurers  obtai. 
charter  from  the  crown,  under  which  they  enjoy«.Ml  «> 
privileges,  and  were  formed  into  a  corporation  fur  t* 
years  under  the  title  of  *The  Governor  and  Compc:  •  . 
Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indioa.*     I 
this  charter  the  management  of  the  ooraran\*s  affair*   *   • 
intrusted  to  24  members  of  a  committee  choin  bv  :Le    . 
pnetors  from  among  their  own  bodv,  and  this  esomiUiv 
WU  roo^ved  by  eleeiion  every  year*  ' 
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The  first  adventure  of  the  association  was  comtneneed  in 
1601.  In  the  month  of  May  of  that  year,  fiye  ships,  with 
ear^oes  of  merchandise  and  bullion,  sailed  fitim  Torbay  to 
India.  The  result  was  encouraging,  and  between  1603  and 
1613  eight  other  voyages  were  performed,  all  of  which  were 
hi(;hly  profitable,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  undertaken 
iti  the  year  1607.  In  the  other  years  the  clear  profits  of  the 
trade  varied  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  em- 
ployed. At  this  time  the  trading  of  the  company  was  not 
confined  to  the  joint  stock  of  the  corporation,  but  other 
adventurers  were  admitted,  who  subscribed  the  sums  re- 
quired to  complete  the  lading  of  the  ships,  and  received 
back  the  amount,  together  with  their  share  of  the  profits,  at 
the  termination  of  every  voyage. 

The  charter  of  the  company  was  renewed  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  1609,  subject  to  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the 
government  upon  giving  three  years*  notice  to  that  effect 
In  16 II  the  company  obtained  permission  from  the  Mogul 
to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and 
Go^a,  in  consideration  of  which  permission  it  agreed  to  pay 
to  that  sovereign  an  export  duty  upon  all  Its  shipments  at 
the  rate  of  3.^  per  cent. 

Afler  1612  subscriptions  were  no  longer  taken  from  indi- 
viduals in  aid  of  the  joint-stock  capital,  which  was  raised  to 
420,000/.,  and  in  1617-18  anew  fund  of  1,600,000/.  was  sub- 
scribed. This  last  capital,  although  managed  by  the  same 
directors,  was  kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  former  stock, 
and  the  profits  resulting  from  it  were  separately  accounted 
for  to  the  subscribers. 

The  functions  of  government  were  first  exercised  by  the 
company  in  1624,  when  authority  was  given  to  it  by  the 
kinsT  to  punish  its  servants  abroad  either  by  civil  or  by  mar- 
tiaHaw,  and  this  authority  was  unUmited  in  extent,  em- 
bracing even  the  power  of  taking  life.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  the  granting  of  such  a  power 
might  perhaps  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  grossest 
disorder  in  aistant  settlements,  where  no  authority  more 
rei^ular  was  established ;  but  this  necessity  proves  only  the 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  permitting 
the  formation  of  settlements  without  at  the  same  time 
making  provision  for  the  regular  administration  of  justice. 
The  success  which  attended  its  commercial  operations 
naturally  induced  a  desire  for  their  extension.  In  1632  a 
third  capital,  amounting  to  420,700/..  was  raised,  and  its 
management,  although  confided  to  the  same  directors,  was 
al&o  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  and  second  sub- 
scriptions. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  early  annals  of  the  com- 
pany, which  makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  capitals  here 
severally  mentioned  were  considered  as  permanent  invest- 
ments or  were  returned  to  the  subscribers  at  the  termination 
of  each  difiierent  adventure. 

A  rival  association,  formed  in  1636,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  king,  who  accepted  a  share  in  the  adven- 
ture, a  license  to  trade  with  India,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  chartered  body,  of  whose  rights  this 
iras  deemed  an  infringement  Promises  indeed  were  given 
that  the  license  should  be  withdrawn,  but  these  promises 
were  never  fulfilled,  and  after  carrying  on  their  trade  for 
leveral  years  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  was  fiital  to  their 
prosperity,  the  two  bodies  united  in  1650,  and  thenceforward 
earned  on  their  operations  under  the  title  of  '  The  United 
Joint  Stock.'  Two  years  after  this  arrangement  was  made 
the  Company  obtained  from  the  Mogul,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  medical  gentleman,  Mr.  Boughton,  who  had 
performed  some  cures  at  the  Imperial  Court,  the  grant  of 
a  Uccnse  for  carrying  on  an  unlimited  trade  throughout  the 
province  of  Bengal  without  payment  of  duties:  for  this 
privilege  the  very  inadequate  payment  of  3000  rupees 
(375/.)  was  made  by  the  Company. 

Some  proprietors  of  the  Company's  stock  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  management  of  the  directors^  obtained 
from  Cromwell  in  1665  permission  to  send  trading  vessels 
to  India,  and  nominated  a  committee  of  management  from 
their  own  body,  for  which  they  assumed  the  title  of  'The 
Merchant  Adventurers,'  The  evils  to  both  parties  of  this 
rivalbbip  soon  became  apparent,  and  in  about  two  years 
ffim  the  commencement  of  their  operations  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  threw  their  separate  funds  into  the  eeneral 
stock  under  the  management  of  the  directors.  On  this 
occasion  a  new  subscription  was  raised  to  the  amount  of 
786,000/.  In  April,  1661,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to 
the  Company,  in  which  all  Its  former  privileges  were  con* 


finned,  and  the  fhrther'aathority  was  given  to  make"t>eae# 
or  war  with  or  against  any  princes  and  people  '  not  being 
Christians;'  and  to  seize  aU  unlicensed  persons  (Europeans) 
who  should  be  found  within  the  limits  to  which  its  trade 
extended,  and  to  send  them  to  England. 

The  settlement  at  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  was 
made  about  1 648,  to  facflitate  the  investments  in  piece-goods, 
then  a  chief  object  in  the  trade  with  India;  and  in  1668  the 
Company  obtained  a  further  settlement  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  by  the  cession  in  its  favour  of  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  made  by  Charles  II.,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come 
as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Catherine 
of  Portugal.  Bombay  had  been  in  possession  of  the  English 
government  during  only  a  very  few  years,  and  its  cession  to 
the  Company  was  only  made  because  the  expense  which  it 
occasioned  was  far  beyond  the  revenue  which  it  could  be 
made  to  produce  to  the  crown.  The  grant  declares  that 
the  island  is  '  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  rent  of  10/.  in  gold  on  the  30tn  of 
September  in  each  year/  At  the  same  time  the  Company 
was  authorized  to  exercise  all  the  powers  necessary  ibr  the 
defence  and  government  of  the  island. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Company  was  brought 
into  hostile  collision  with  any  of  the  native  powers  of  India 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  1664,  when  Sevajee,  the 
founder  of  the  Maharatta  States,  found  occasion,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans,  to  attack  the  city  of  Surat  On 
this  occasion  the  native  inhabitants  fled ;  but  the  members 
of  the  British  factory,  aided  by  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  made  a  successful  resistance,  and  fiircea  Sevajee 
to  retire.  To  show  his  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Europeans  upon  this  occasion,  the  Mogul  accompanied  the 
expression  of  his  thanks  with  an  extension  of  the  trading 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Company.  Another  attack  made 
upon  Surat  by  the  Maharattas  in  1670  was  repelled  with 
equal  success. 

The  right  given  to  the  Company  by  the  charter  of  1661 
of  seizing  unlicensed  persons  within  the  limits  above 
mentioned,  and  sending  them  to  England,  was  soon  exercised 
in  a  manner  which  produced  a  very  serious  dispute,  in  16G6, 
between  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  A  merchant, 
named  Skinner,  had  gone  in  a  ship  loaded  with  merchandise 
to  the  Island  of  Barella,  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra, 
which  he  had  bought  from  the  king  of  Jambee,  and  upon 
which  he  had  made  a  settlement.  His  ship  and  the  island, 
with  all  the  property  thereon,  were  seized  by  the  Company, 
upon  which  Mr.  Skinner  made  complaint  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  his  importunities  caused  the  matter  to  be 
referred  first  to  a  committeee  of  the  privy  council,  and  next 
to  the  House  of  Peers.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
grounds  for  this  last  proceeding,  or  how  the  House  of  Peers 
could  act  judicially  upon  any  case  not  brought  before  them 
by  appeal  from  a  court  of  law.  Having  awarded  a  compen- 
sation of  5000/.  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  his  losses,  the  affair  was 
taken  iip  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  sent  Mr.  Skinner 
to  the  Tower,  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  any 
person  who  should  proceed  to  execute  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Commons  of  England,  and  an  infringer  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  house.  These  contentions  proceeded  to  such 
a  height,  and  were  renewed  so  often,  that  the  king  ad- 
journed the  parliament  in  consequence  seven  times  beforo 
he  was  able  to  induce  the  houses,  by  personal  interference 
and  persuasion  used  to  influential  members  of  both,  to 
erase  from  their  journals  all  their  votes  and  resolutions 
relating  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Skinner  ultimately  failed  to 
procure  any  redress  or  compensation  for  his  losses. 

For  several  years  following  the  junction  with  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  the  trade  of  the  Company  was  carried  on  un- 
interrupted by  any  serious  rivalry,  and  with  considerable 
success.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Company,  in  his  Discourses  on  Trade,  published  in  1667, 
represents  that  trade  as  the  most  beneficial  branch  of 
English  commerce,  employing  from  25  to  30  sail  of  the 
finest  merchant  ships  in  the  kingdom,  each  manned  with 
fh)m  60  to  100  seamen,*  and  supplying  us  with  saltpetre, 
pepper,  indigo,  calicoes,  and  dru^,  besides  materials  for 
export   to  Turkey,  France,  Spam,    Italy,  and   Guinea, 

*  To  iliow  how  imperfectly  thne  matter*  were  anderttood  at  that  time,  it 
may  be  menUoned  that  in  a  tract  pubUthed  in  1615.  entitled  '  The  Trada*! 
littteue,'  and  which  waa  fpreatly  etteemed.  oomplaint  is  made  of  the  decay  of 
the  Eoffliih  nAvlgation.  which  is  ascribed  to  the  great  consumptiou  of  mait* 
Mrs  In  Ike  Bast  iMia  trade. 
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without  which  a  profitable  trade  with  those  countries  could 
not  be  carried  on.  According  to  this  repreaentalion,  the 
trade  of  England  must  at  that  time  have  been  insignificant 
indeed  when  compared  with  its  amount  in  more  modem 
times.  In  1677-78  the  whole  adventure  of  the  Company  to 
India  was  7  ships,  with  an  investment  of  352,000/.  In 
1678-79  the  number  of  ships  was  8,  and  the  amount  em- 
ployed 393,950/.  In  1679-80  there  were  despatched  10 
ships  with  cargoes  valued  at  461,700/.  In  1680-81, 11  ships, 
with  the  value  of  596.000/.;  and  in  1681-82  there  were  17 
ships  employed,  and  the  investment  amounted  to  740,000/. 

It  was  probably  the  indication  of  its  profitableness  afforded 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  trade  in  the  later  years  of  the 
series  just  quoted,  added  to  the  great  increase  of  commercial 
capital  in  the  nation,  that  caused  the  formation  of  a  project 
for  establishing  a  rival  company  in  1682-83,  but  which  failed 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government.  As  one  means 
for  discouraging  similar  attempts  in  future,  the  Company 
ceased  to  give  any  detailed  statements  concerning  the 
amount  of  the  trade,  and  for  several  years  wc  have  no  know- 
ledge as  to  the  tonnage  and  amount  of  money  to  which  it 
gave  emnloyment.  Such  an  expedient  was  not  likely  to 
answer  the  end  proposed.  The  veil  of  mystery  thrown 
around  their  proceedings  caused  the  public  to  entertain  an 
exaggerated  opinion  concerning  them,  and  tempted  many 
private  adventurers  to  set  the  regulations  of  the  Company 
at  defiance,  and  to  despatch  ships  to  trade  where,  according 
to  the  general  belief,  such  great  profits  were  to  be  obtained. 
Hiese  interlopers,  as  they  were  called,  were  seized  by  the 
Company's  officers  wherever  they  could  be  foimd,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  piracy  or  some  other  crimes,  they  were 
taken  before  the  Company's  tribunals.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  several,  and  the  Company  boasted  much 
of. the  clemency  that  was  shown  in  staying  execution  until 
the  king's  pleasure  could  be  known ;  keeping  the  parties 
meanw^le  in  dose  confinement 

A  new  charter,  to  have  effect  for  twenty-one  years,  was 
granted  in  1693,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  joint- 
stock  of  the  Company,  then  756,000/.,  should  be  raised  to 
1,500,000/.,  and  that  every  year  tlie  corporation  should  ex- 
port British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
100,000/.  at  least.  The  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  the 
exclusive  privileges  given  by  this  charter  was  questioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  a  declaratory  re- 
solution to  the  effect '  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  Englishmen 
to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  unless 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.'  To  obtain  a  charter  thus 
at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  it  is  known  that 
bribery  to  a  great  extent  was  practised.  The  books  of  the 
Company,  which  were  exnrained  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  proved,  indeed,  that  such  practices  were  by  no 
means  new ;  that  for  many  years  bribes  had  been  regularly 
given  to  men  in  power;  and  that  in  the  year  in  which  the 
charter  was  obtained  nearly  90,000/.  was  distributed  in  this 
manner.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  charged  with  re- 
ceiving 5000/.,  was  impeached  by  the  Commons ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  prorogation  of  parliament  which  occurred  im- 
mediately afterwards  was  caused  by  the  tracing  of  the  sum 
of  10,000/.  to  a  much  higher  quarter. 

As  might  bo  expected,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  just  recited,  unnoticed  as  it  was  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  acted  as  an  encouragement  to  new  adventurers, 
many  of  whom,  acting  individually,  began  to  trade  with 
India ;  but  a  still  more  formidable  rival  arose  in  a  powerful 
association  of  merchants,  whose  meiins  enabled  them  to 
outbid  the  old  Company  for  the  favour  of  the  government. 
The  necessities  of  the  crown  being  at  that  time  great,  the 
Company  offered  as  the  price  of  the  confirmation  of  its 
charter  the  loan  of  700,000/.,  at  4  per  cent,  interest;  but 
the  associated  merchants  offering  to  lend  2,0UU,U00/.  at  8 
per  cent,  interest,  this  offer  was  preferred,  and  an  act  vas 
passed  incorporating  the  association  by  the  name  of*  The 
General  Society,*  and  authorizing  the  subscribers  to  trade 
with  India,  each  one  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
while  such  as  desired  to  trade  in  combination  might  do  so 
to  the  amount  of  their  apjgregate  subscriptions.  The  old 
Company  was  allowed  to  trade  for  three  years,  and  further 
to  subscribe  towards  the  stock  of  the  General  Society,  of 
which  latter  privilege  it  a\'ailed  itself  to  the  amount  of 
31 5,000/.  Those  members  of  the  General  Society  who  pre- 
ferred to  trade  upon  a  joint-stock  soon  after  obtained  on- 
other  charter  of  incorporation,  under  the  title  of  'The  Eng- 
lish Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  Their  subscribed 


capital,  which  formed  part  of  that  of  *The  General  Six-lf  *. . 
being  all  lent  to  the  government,  their  trado  wai»  bi  i .  : 
means  greatly  crippled,  and  did  not  e()ual  in  amount  ::  : 
carried  on  by  the  old  Company,  which  body  procurr<l 
act  of  parliament  continuing  its  corporate  rights,  aiid  *  • 
titling  the  members  to  trado  on  their  own  account  in  rc^^ .  : 
of  the  stock  which  they  held  in  the  General  Society. 

The  commercial  and  political  inconvenience  that  attc  ::•  i   ': 
the  working  of  these  rival  corporations  was  soon  mod**  .>: 
parent,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  oXnint  il.'  . 
union.    The  king  himself  strongly  recommended  bi;*  r^  . 
course  to  both  parties ;  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  h<>«'  ..v 
by  which  each  was  actuated,  that  whenever  any  aii. ..-    . 
towards  accommodation  was  made  by  one,  the  other  u... 
diately  drew  back,  and  it  was  not  until  January,  17(.i.  n.  * 
the  general  terms  of  union  were  adjusted  and  mutu;*!!*  . 
proved.  The  principal  points  embraced  in  this  arrange ':.• 
were,  that  of  the  court  of  twenty-four  directors,  twehc  .: 
viduals  should  be  chosen  by  the  subscribera  of  each  ut  ' 
companies;  that  the  directors  should  every  year  deten  . 
the  amount  of  the  exports,  one  half  of  which  should  !'«• :  r  • 
nished  by  each  company ;  that  seven  years  should  be  sMax  •  i 
for  winding  up  the  separate  concerns  of  each  company,  di.  r  * .  j 
which  time  each  should  appoint  and  employ  separate  tUi. :  ( > 
in  India ;  but  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  one  great  j  .::  - 
stock  should  be  formed  by  the  complete  union  of  the  1 ::,  .^ 
of  both  companies,  which  ther;;eforward  were  to  be  }\L<''/s 
subject  to  the  absolute  management  of  the  same  dircvt*  t-s 
in  England,  and  the  same  officers  in  India.    An  indvuunr. 
to  which  the  queen  was  made  a  party,  was  drawn  up  Id  ^/  ♦• 
efiiracy  to  this  arrangement :    this  indentui*c  wa^  )  u-s,  . 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  (wo  con)p:in.«  <« 
took  the  common  name  which  has  been  continues]  to  tK< 
present  day,  of  *  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  tru'Lt./ 
to  the  East  Indies.' 

That  part  of  this  arrangement  which  provided  fi>rt\. 
independent  management  of  the  affairs  of  each  corop;u.i  i . 
India  during  seven  years  was  tlie  occasion  of  many  s4ti  ..« 
disagreements,  which  however  gave  place  to  a  ftfi'lc  ^'  .  f 
common  danger.  Tlie  necessities  of  the  government  ii:<l:.< .  •! 
it  to  call  upon  the  Company  for  a  loan  of  1,200,000/.  «iii.<<Li 
interest,  and  it  was  impotssible  for  it  to  raise  the  ncr*--.  •  \ 
funds  unless  their  disputes  were  previously  bcttled.  w:...  • 
there  was  danger  lest  some  other  association  might  be  ion. '  : 
which  should  take  advantage  of  the  wants  of  the  i;wvi-  .. 
ment  to  obtain  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  e\:>..  ^ 
corporation.     Under  this  feeling,   both  parties  ai;Ti««l  :  > 
refer  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Lord  Gotj. .;  i    .. 
then  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  whose  awanU  o  i\   ! 
in  September,  1708,  was  made  the  foundation  of  tht*  .\  *, 
6  Anno,  chap.  17,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  pin  .:• .  ^ 
lon^  enjoyed  by  the  United  East  India  Company.     L  i  .^r 
this    act,    the    Company    advanced     the    sum     nNiin'^^l 
(1,200,000/.)  without  interest,  to  governmeut.    Tln^  m^.u, 
added  to  the  former  loan  of  2,000,000/.  at  6/.  per  na.  . 
made  the  debt  of  the  government  3.200,000^  and  i\:^  .>> 
terest  equal  to  5/.  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  sum.  Tlie  rh  if ' . 
which  under  the  old  indenture  might  have  been  tenu.:  i 
in  1711,  was  continued  until  the  expiration  of  a  uou*'.    * 
three  years,  which  could  not  be  given  earlier  than  M  .: 
1726,  and  further  until  the  money  borrowed  by  the  c«  *• 
ment  should  be  repaid.    The  Company  was  empo\u..i 
add  the  1,200,000/.  to  its  capital,  and  to  raise   1,6(  ••. 
either  by  bonds  under  its  common  seal  or  by  conlrtl^ut    .. 
from  its  members. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  thc%r:     .• 
bodies  which,  after  successive  unions  and  arrangi-n'-    '^ 
camo,  in  1708,  to  form  the  body  which  has  since  ptni  ". 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  urdi-:  . 
title  of  the  United  East  India  Company,  it  is  nt^x-^^- 
now  to  give  some  account  of  its  constitution  andi;A. 
ment,  and  to  trace  that  part  of  its  histor)  which  haMin: 
it  from  conquest  to  conquest,  and  made  it  in  foci  one  ••*   . 
greatest  sovereign  powers  of  the  present  times. 

The  capital  stock  of   the  Company,  which,    in     '  • 
amounted  to      .  .  .  .  £  3,:i  •  . 

was  increased,  vmder  successive  acts  of 
parliament,  as  follows  * — 

In  1786  *  «  B( .  , 

1789  ,  .  1,1-,    . 

1794  .  .  Ij..  . 


Making  it»  present  capital     £  $,\>v- 
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Ly  the  Company  in  each  of  the  three  yenrs  which  preceded 
llic  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1793  did  not  exceed  one  mil- 
hon.  Under  the  piovisiona  of  this  new  charter,  the  Com- 
pany was  bound  to  provide  3000  tons  of  shipping  every  year 
for  the  accommodation  of  private  traders,  ana  it  is  deserving 
of  remark  that  under  this  apparently  unimportant  degree 
of  competition  the  trade  of  the  Company  increased  rapidly 
and  greatly.  During  the  last  four  years  of  its  existence, 
from  1810-11  to  I813-I4i  the  average  annual  exports  of  the 
Company  were — 


Ggodt. 

Slora^. 

Toltl. 

To  the  thr«eFrcsidenetM.BftU*\ 
\tu.  Prince  of  Wale»'f  UUnd.  > 
Sl  Holcua.  and  Deacoolen    .   j 

To  Cliiaa         .        .        •        . 

£ 
738.033 
1.0S8.MW 

£ 

387.401 
9.706 

£ 
1.6SS.851 

Total          .        ,        ♦ 

1,745.093 

400.967 

8.145.363 

On  the  occasion  of  the  next  renewal  of  its  charter,  vix. 
in  1814,  the  Company  was  ohliged  to  make  a  further  cession 
of  its  exclusive  privilegei,  and  stipulating  only  for  the  eon- 
tinuance  of  its  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  tea  into  this 
country,  to  allow  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  British 
merchants  with  the  whole  of  its  Indian  possessions.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Company  found  it  impossible  to 
outer  into  competition  with  private  traders,  whose  business 
was  conducted  with  greater  vigilance  and  economy  than 
was  possible  on  the  uart  of  a  great  company ;  its  exports  of 
merchandise  to  luuia  fell  on  during  tbo  ten  years  from 
600.0U0/.  in  18U-15  to  275.000/.  in  1823-24,  and  to  73,000/. 
in  the  following  year,  after  which  all  such  exportation  of 
merchandise  to  India  on  the  part  of  the  Company  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased.  The  shipments  to  China  were  still 
continued,  and  largo  quantities  of  stores  were  also  sent  to 
India  fur  tho  supply  of  the  army  and  other  puUie  esta- 
blishments. 

It  will  be  seen  fiom  the  following  statement  of  the  value 
of  exports  from  this  country  from  1814  to  1832  to  all  places 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope,  except  China,  in  which 
the  shipments  of  the  Company  (which  include  stores)  are 
distins^uishcd  from  those  of  private  traders,  that  while  the 
trade  of  the  Company  was  tnus  falling  off,  that  of  private 
merchants  was  carriea  to  an  amount  much  greater  than  had 
existed  during  tho  monopoly  of  the  Company. 

IW  tbu  Kiiit  By  Privato  Total  Valuo 

InilLi  (/uiiipnoy.  Tradeni.  of  ExporU. 

IHU  .i;h20,jJ8  .  ^1,048,132  .  £1,874,690 

1 8 1. J  .  'JUr.,248  .  1,509,513  .  2,565,761 

INIG  .  633.540  1,955,909  .  2,589.455 

1H17  .  6.KS.3ri2  8,750,333  .  3,388,715 

lb  18  .  5.i3,38j  .  3,018,779  .  3,572,164 

IHIW  .  7(UI.5(»8  .  1,586,575  .  2,347,083 

IH'JO  .  971,01)6  •  2,066,815  .  3,037,911 

IHJI  .  bK7.619  •  2,6J6,7  76  .  3,544,395 

iMJi  Uuii.OS'J  .  2.8J8,3j4  .  3,444,443 

JMM  .  4.'iS,;j50  ,  2.957.705  .  3,416,255 

\H1\  .  (i.V1.7M.|  .  2,841.795  .  3,496.578 

\M^  .  5'iM.j.i3  .  2,674,660  •  3,173,213 

Ji^(i  .  9!)0,!J»i4  •  2.4H0,jsa  8,471.552 

1  >J7  .  ho;).()lU  •  3.'i.{0,5S0  4,636,190 

Vu'fi  .  4ih.60l  ,  3,979,072  4,467,673 

ittJ9  .  4.U,5'46  .  8,605,678  .  4,100.264 

IrtJO  .  19.0,;P)4  .  3,«9l,917  .  4,087.811 

liil  .  U6.480  .  3,4H«.571  .  3,635,051 

KiU  .  149,193  .  3,b01,093  3,7o0,286 

The  impobiiibility,  as  thus  shown,  of  tho  Company's  enter- 
\\\\z  inlo  competition  with  private  merchants  had  a  powerful 
inlhuiice  with  parliament  when  it  was  last  called  upon  to 
U -i-'liAie  upon  the  aflairs  of  India,  and  in  the  charter  of  1833 
not  onl>  was  the  monopoly  of  the  China  Irado  abolished, 
but  111,.  Company  was  reatrictcd  from  carrying  on  any  com- 
iiHi(  lal  oiJtTutions  whatever  upon  its  own  account,  uiid  was 
I'lniiiied  ultoi^other  to  the  terrilorial  and  political  manage- 
s«     »t  of  the  vast  empire  which  it  has  brought  beneath  its 


H   IS 


11   virif?  thus  as  briefly  as  possible,  traced  the  pro^Tcs*  of 
tl.  •  (  n::,,any  Irom  its  foundaUon  to  tho  close  of  Us  com- 
i"..M.il  c\i,iiare.  It  remains  to  describe  it  in  iU  far  mure 
capacity  as  the  possessor  of  an  empire  almost 
m  extent,  and  coutaioing  a  population  of  one 
llwn*  of  t>ubject«. 


*tuti<.rt<t  tit 


The  commencement  and  early  pte^resa  of  tbo  political 
power  of  the  East  India  Companv  in  India  have  alread)  bcca 
described.  [Bengal.]  It  WDuld  extend  this  notice  to  au 
unreasonable  length  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  ftucf-c^.-;  a 
wars  and  conquests  which  mark  the  annals  of  the  Cum  pu^ , 
this,  indeed,  is  the  less  needed  because  of  the  notices  unf 
in  our  account  of  the  various  provinces  and  »tate»  of  Ir.l  . 
in  which  that  information  necessarilv  finds  a  place.  Au 
that  it  appears  requisite  to  give  under  this  head  viU  U 
found  in  the  following  chronolomcal  table  of  the  aci]u». 
tions  of  the  British  in  India,  in  which  are  stated  the  pouiT» 
Arom  whom  the  territory  has,  from  time  to  time,  U<n 
acquired. 

Voirvrbum  vlio^ 
Da(0.  piitricts,  fce.  ac«|u>rvii. 

1757  Twenty •trar  Pergannahi     .         •        .        •  Nabob  of  lleo^at 

1759  MaBulipatain.fte •  Tlia  Kitaa 

1760  llurdaao.  Mtdoapov*,  and  CmUafQUg  .  N.iW'b  of  H«it(4 

1765  Bengal,  Babnr,  &c.       .        ,         •         .         .  The  Mcgul 

,,     CamiMiDy'B  Jag  hire,  near  Mftdraa  .   ^aboburAreet 

1766  Nurtliero  Circart         .        .        •        ,        •  Tlic  Kicam 

1775  Zamindary  of  Uenarci  •        •         •         ,  \  isWr  of  Oude 

1776  Island  of  iSalseUO         •        •         •         .         .  The  MahanlUf 
1778  Nagon         .••••.        .  KajahorTaAJure 

^,     GuDtoor  Circar ,  The  Nisam 

1/86  Pulo  I'enaiig        ,..,••  Kini;  uf  (^umIa 
179S  Malabar,  Duodlgiil.  Salem,  Barramalia),  ka   Kulton  <irM>aor« 
1799  Cotmbatiire,  Canary,  WyDaaO^  fco.  .  Ditto 


lioo  D 


Tanjore 


.  U^ahofTaigora 


istricts  acquired  by  the  Nliam  inlTM  ud  )   •!«.    ,... 
17»9  from  SiiUaa  of  MyaoM     .        .       J  "**  **"** 
1803  The  Carnalio        .         .         ,         .        »        .  Kabob«»riW  (aia^t^ 
,.     Giirruckiiorc.  Lower  Doab,  BnreUly      •         •  Vtxier  of  Oude 
, ,     Di»trictB  in  Rundelcund        .         •         ■         .  The  Pcithva 

1504  Cuttack  and  Balaaoi^  ,         .         .        •  UajahoriScfftr 

•  •     rpiK'r  pait  of  Doab.  pelbi,  Iw.     •        •        ,  Doalut  Kao  Sclo^u 

1505  DiDtric'U  in  Gujcrat      ...»         •  The  Gu.eoaar 
1815  Kumaon  and  iMirl  of  tbe  TeiMln  •        .  Kajab  of  Kefvl 

1817  Saujfur  «nd  Uiittah  parwv,  lie.  «       .  The  Priftbva 
,,     Ahmrilabad  Farm        ■        •        •        •        *  'ihe  tiuicunar 

1818  Camieiah Holkar 

..     Ajmecr Powlol  &«o  S^ttUa 

,,    I'ouaah.  ConcAB,  Soulbeni  MaharalU     \  «k.Vii&.v.. 

Country.  &c J  ^•*  '■«*•• 

18M  Landft  In  Soathem  Coaean  .  .  Rajakaf  Hahratvaiee 

182'i  Ui«trict»  in  Bejapore  •adAlu»tdni«gg«f       «  The  >iUani 
18;2i  Siuf(ai)oro     «••••.,  Hajah  uf  Johoi* 

1825  Malacca Kia^oTHoUaad 

1»;'6  AsAin.  Aracan.  Tarri.  Itc.     .        .  .  MLiagdfAva 

,,     Disiricta  on  the  Neibud4«,  Paiai,  8«mb  \   ».i^«rm-«. 

hulpote,&c !   ■•J^«»««' 

• 

It  has  always  heen  lelt  to  be  highly  anomalous  that  an 
association  of  individuals,  the  suhjeots  of  a  sovereign  staie. 
should  wage  wars,  make  conquests,  and  hold  possee»:oD  \A 
territory  in  foreign  countries,  independent  of  the  govern- 
Q^cnt  to  which  they  owe  allegiance.  At  a  Tenr  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Company's  territorial  acquiaitione^  this  fecl/i^ 
was  acted  upon  by  parliament  By  the  act  7  Geo.  III., 
c.  ^7  (1767X  it  was  provided,  that  the  Company  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands  it  had  acquired  m 
India  lor  two  years,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  paymtfiit 
to  the  country  of  400,000/.  Thia  term  was  extended  bv  ir.-j 
9  Geo.  III.,  e.  24,  to  February,  1774.  The  sums  paid  to  i);(' 
public  under  these  acts  amounted  to  8.169,398/.  The  U>i 
of  these  payments,  which  shouki  have  been  mftAe  in  177  3. 
was  not  received  until  1775,  and  could  not  tbui  have  b>-«-) 
paid  but  for  the  receipt  of  1,400,000/.  which  vaa  knt  to  \ 
Company  by  parliament  This  kmn  was  aftenrax<U  •  v 
charged,  and  the  possession  of  its  territory  was  &om  ^ea:  .• 
year  continued  to  the  Comoany  until  1781»and  was  tl  . 
further  continued  for  a  period  to  terminate  upon  thnx*  \<.-:.> 
notice  to  be  given  after  1st  March.  1791.  Under  ihi>  -  t 
the  Company  paid  to  the  public  400.000/.  in  satiafactK^i  « 
all  claims  then  due.  In  1 793  the  same  privilege*  were  <  \ 
(ended  unta  1814,  the  Company  engaging  to  pay  to  t 
public  the  sum  ef  500,000/.  annually,  un/ett  ppwenUi  . 
war  expendiiure;  but  owing  to  the  eonteata  in  wh.c.i  • 
was  engaged  throughout  that  period,  two  paynu-ns  ' 
250,000/.  eacli.  made  in  1793  and  1794,  were  all  that  ;... 
public  received  under  this  agreement 

The  act  of  1813,  by  which  tho  charter  was  renew  i- J  i  - 
twenty  years  from  1814,  continued  the  Companv  lu 
possession  of  its  territory,  without  stipulating  for' am  ., 
inediate  payment  to  the  public ;  it  prmidedthat  the  act^. 
of  the  Company,  both  in  Enghuid  and  in  India,  ah<.:.;  1    • 
so  kept  as  to  exhibit  the  territorial  and  politicei,   C,^  . 
from  the  pommoroial,  branch  of  its  concerns,  the  terii;.r  . 
revenue  bcins^  a])propriatcd  strictly  to  the  expen&r«  «.|  : 
verumcnt  and  iho  repayment  of  the  terrilorial  debt  ^ :     ■ 
the  rominercial  receipts  and  profits  were  alone  appku  o!      • 
commoreial  objects,  and  to  the  pavment  of  dividimas  to   .  • 
proprieti'iji.     The  50th  section  ot  the  act  provMled   r... 
when  tlir  Ici .  iiorial  (h*bt  should  be  reduced  to  l3,«VO,0v'v 
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ment  of  Europeans  in  India  and  the  purchase  of  lands  hy 
them.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  this  art,  the  Company 
possessed  the  rii^ht  of  arhitrary  deportation  against  Euro- 
peans without  trial  or  reason  assigned,  and  British-horn  suh- 
jects  were  not  only  restricted  from  purchasing  lands,  hut 
were  prohihitcd  from  even  renting  them.  Under  the  87th 
section,  if  fairly  carried  into  execution,  a  greater  induce- 
ment than  had  hitherto  heen  offered,  is  held  out  to  the 
natives  of  India  to  qualify  themselves  for  advancement  in 
the  social  scale ;  a  circumstance  from  which  the  hest  moral 
effects  upon  their  characters  are  expected  to  result. 

The  revenue  of  the  Indian  government  is  not  confined  to 
its  ooUections  from  the  land,  but  consists  likewise  of  cus- 
toms— duties,  stamp-duties,  suhsidies,  and  trihute  from  cer- 
tain native  states,  some  local  taxes,  and  the  profits  arising 
fi'om  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  revenues  and  charges  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment during  each  of  the  three  years  1831-32  to  1833-34, 
the  latest  for  which  the  accounts  have  yet  been  presented  to 
parliament. 


1831-32. 

1832-33. 

1833-34. 

REVENUES. 

non|;al 

Madras 

Bombay           .... 

£ 
9.474.064 
3.332,155 
1,401,916 

£ 

2,969.956 
1.497.308 

-£ 
8,844,241 
S.235.233 
1.600.691 

Total  ru ven  uei  of  I  uilia      • 

14.198.155 

13.955.042 

13.680.165 

CIIAROKS. 
Pfntjal 

lionibay           .... 
Chargftnn  account  of  St.  Heloua 
Clinr^'i-s  disbursed  iu  Eiij^Uud 

7.535,170 
3.239.261 
S. 060, 498 
iU.  15J 
1,476,655 

7.687.228 
3.174.347 
2.034,710 
95.5>3 
1,227.536 

7,018.449 
3,258,9:« 
1,908.045 
91.641 
1,293.637 

Total  diarges  of  India 

14.405.736 

14,219,374 

V 

13,630,767 

DtQciency           •         . 
Surjiliis      .         .         • 

207. 5il 

264.932 

49.308 

Debit. 

Annual 

Amount  of 

Interest. 

Pitbltc  debt!  btaring  lulereit. 

iJfUk"^! 

MaUt.is  .         ,         ,         ,         . 
Kombay           ,         .         ,         , 

£ 
81,503,574 
3,351.271 
603,638 

£ 
1,609.844 
112.857 
31.844 

35,463,483 

1.7M,545 

The  great  extent  of  its  territories,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  by  which  they  are  held,  oblige  the  Company  to  keep 
on  foot  a  large  standing  army,  which  is  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  great  expense.  The  most  recent  detailed 
iiccount  that  has  been  given  upon  this  subject  has  reference 
to  the  year  1830,  in  which  year  the  total  number  of  the 
military  force  employed  at  the  three  presidencies  and  subor- 
dinate settlements  in  India  amounted  to  224,444  men,  and 
its  expense  to  9,474,431/.  The  different  descriptions  of 
force  and  the  expense  attending  each  were  then  as  fol- 
lows • — 

ToUl.         Expense. 


Engineers — Officers,  European  and  Natives, 

and  Rank  and  File  1084 

Artilleiy— Eiuxjpean — Horse  2560 

Foot  7469 

Native— Horse  1062 

Foot  6294 

Cavalry — European— King's    .  2577 

Native— Company's — Regular  1 2,248 

Irregular    4714 


I  nfantr}' — European— Kin.;*s 

Company's 
Native— Regular 
Irregular 
Invalids 
Vioneei*s 
Hospital  .  .  .  . 

Expense  of  Medical  Department 
Staff      •  .  .  . 

Commissariat 

Other  Military  charges  . 

Total  Force 

Total  Expense    . 


17,731 

3634 

124.391 

24,306 

10,588 

3487 

1266) 

1033 


£83,873 
199,141 
252,343 
74,239 
100,740 
172,688 
718,853 
179,393 
628,612 
122,400 
3,103,355 
270,712 

74,511 

132,858 

488,490 

014.327 

2,258,046 


The  distribution  of  this  force  on  the  30th  of  ApnL  1830 
was  as  follows ; — 


224,444 


£9,474,481 


1 

Prince  .tl 

St, 

Ben«aL  Madrai, 

ISombay 

Ulaud. 

llelfna. 

T*UI. 

Entftneeit 
Artillery.  — Euroiiean 

869 

80 

IK. 

•  • 

l.»^l 

4.403 

«.7;9 

9. 423 

423 

10.i.« 

Native 

3,539 

2.r,^ 

1.044 

•• 

i..»«'4 

Cavalry.—  European 

1.235 

637  1        7C'J 

•  ■ 

>•.'•* 

Native 

9.211 

4.yil      2.  a  17 

•  • 

IC    ;•    i 

Infantry. —  Eiiro|)ean 

8.350 

H.I  f>       4.401 

445 

•    i.  *: 

Natire 

80.482 

4i.^«W     2'i.'h; 

•  • 

14-      - 

Invalid!         • 

2,74»i 

5.y  7  1     l,M'-< 

9J 

: 

Pioneers 

851 

1.7 H  !        9i« 

. . 

.'.«•' 

II  o«  vital        • 

437 

4-.U  1        y;V.> 

15 

8 

1.-  • 

Suiir     •        •        . 

440 

4iJ  1         itb 

•   ■ 

«  • 

1     . 

112.583 

70.730     40. Uj          15 

1                ' 

9Cd 

»f4.4.l 

EAST  INDIES..  The  portion  of  llic  glolje  to  which  tl  • 
name  of  India,  or  the  East  Indies,  is  given,  in  usualh  Lri* 
derstood  to  comprehend  the  i)eninsula  of  Ilindostan  lyx.i;; 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Indus,  and  tlu'nce  rust  ward  as  fxr  a- 
the  hoimdary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  hv  which  empire,  au'l 
by  Tartary,  India  is  also  bounded  on  tlie  north.  The  K.  -* 
Indies  include  also  the  inlands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ^^1.  • :; 
lie  between  Hindostan  and  Australia  as  far  noith  a!»  iLc 
Philippine  Islands,  and  as  far  cast  a^  Pupua,  but  \hih.  l: 
including  either- the  Philippines  or  Papua. 

EASTER,  Anglo-Saxon  Eastrp,  a  moveable  feast,  held  in 
commemoration  of  theResun'cction ;  being  the  most  im]»ort* 
ant  and  most  antient  in  obseiTance,  it  goveiiis  Che  whole  «>i 
the  other  moveable  feasts  throughout  the  year.      In  tl  c 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  it  is  called  Uatrxa,  Ih^cAa,  ori^i  - 
ally  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  pa>5age,  u  1.: 
was  the  name  given  to  the  great  feas^t  of  the  Pa.-rover,  Ik   » 
hy  the  Jews  on  the  same  day  with  that  on  Mhich  oi;r  .S.;\ 
our  held  his  paschal  feast.    The  etymologies  of  the  v^  r ' 
Easter  have  been  various.    Bode  sa}s,  it  was  denve<l  i'.  *>. 
a  goddess  called  £o«/r£,  to  whom  the  people  u>ed  at  t/i.- 
8e«.8oa  to  celebrate  festivals;  but  the  most  obvijus  )>  (.'.'- 
Anglo-Saxon  yst,  a  storm,  the  time  of  Easter  being  su'jr'  t 
to  the  continual  recurrence  of  tempestuous  weather. 

That  the  observation  of  Easter  is  as  antient  as  thctiiu>  <  f 
the  Apostles  seems  undoubted.  In  the  second  century,  h  u  • 
ever,  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  exact  time  of  its  cilo'r  - 
tion.    The  Eastern  churches  kept  it  on  the  1 4th  day  ot'   . 
first  Jewish  month;  the  Western  churches  on  the  i.;^;.' 
which  preceded  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  re^uir. 
tion.    The  inconvenience  of  the  former  was,  tliat  thi-  f  •^- 
tival  was  commonly  held  ui)on  other  days  of  the  neck  il...  . 
the  first,  or  Sunday,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  pn^per  ihv 
The  disputants  retained  their  respective  custou'^s  till  lowail* 
the  middle  of  the  fourtli  centurj',  when  the  rule  for  the  (i- 
lebration  of  Easter  was  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nirv».  a  i  •. 
325.    It  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  wh^h  i:.ii  - 
next  al\er  the  first  full  moon  following  the  2Ut  of  ^U.v  U. 
or  vernal  equinox. 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  has  enen  a  lor.^  cr.   - 
mcration  of  the  sports  and  observances  at  Raster  in  I"  :;..  ■ 
times,   including  a  few  supei'stitions.    The  mutual  y^t  ■ 
sentation  of  coloured  eggs  at  this  season  from  fricnd»  < 
tinues  both  iu  the  East  and  in  Russia.     (See  Dr.  K  1» 
Clarke's  Trareh,  vol.  i.,  4to.,  Cambr.,  1810,  p.  59.)  LiJ::*l 
originally  designed  to  represent  our  Saviour's  rcsurroc.    :•. 
is  also  still  practised  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tue^I  v  .  . 
England,  in  I^ncashire  and  some  other  counties  ;  on  v  i .  .i 
days,  as  well  as  at  Whitsuntide,  the  Londoners  re|»ar  • 
the  celebration  of  their  popular  gaieties  at  Grecnwiv  h  i  . 
Tansey  puddings  and  cakes  were  antiently  eaten  in  E     - 
land  at  Easter. 

(Broughton's  Diet,  qf  all  Religions,  fol.,  London.  IT: 
p.   395;   Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  6vo.  I^ndon,    1^;. 
vol.  i.,  p.  269;    Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,   vol.  i. 
137-155.) 

EASTER,  Method  of  Finding.    The  importance  ..f  i.   * 

auestion,  in  aiding  historical  reference,  is  confined  li>  ti- 
efinition  of  Easter  Sunday  which  was  finally  adopti-d  1  . 
the  western  church.     It  is  as  f  dlows  :   the  Sunday  f*K\  .-. 
ing  the  full  moon  which  follows  the  2 1st  of  Mairh;   «■  . 
full  moon  fall  on  the  21st  of  March,  therefore,  the  i    ..: 
full  moon  is  the  paschal  moon ;  and  if  the  pa»chal  lu 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  next  Sunday  is  Easter  Sunday, 
By  common  consent,  it  is  not*  the  real  sun  or'ilio  r^ . 
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Thurediuo,  a  friend  of  iMrtiing,  at  Boslon,  and  presented  to 
Harvaid  colleee.  Ebeling  was  for  lliirty  years  professor  of 
li:s1ory  and  uf  the  Greek  language  in  iLe  gymnasiuro  at 
Hainbiire.  His  industry  bos  extraordinary.  Besides  tlie 
dulics  nf  liis  professors liip  and  the  composition  of  his 
diiijf  work,  he  was  for  above  twenty  years  keeper  of  the 
publie  library  of  llie  city,  into  which  be  introduced  order 
and  jndieious  arrangement,  and  composed  a  catalogue,  which 
was  much  wanted.  He  besides  contributed  largely  to  nu- 
merous periodicals.  Me  was  of  b  most  friendly,  cheerful, 
and  social  disposition  ;  and  we  must  admire  the  wonderful 
patience  and  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  for  thirty  years 
a  liardness  of  hearing,  which  gradually  increased  to  almost 
total  deafness,  so  that  a  loud  voice  wb£  scarcely  perceptible 
to  him  even  with  the  aid  of  an  ear-trumpet. 

EBENA'CEjfi,a  natural  order  of  monopetalous  exogens 
vrilh  the  following  easential  charaetor: — Flowers  eillierwith 
separate  sexes,  or  occasionally  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  per- 
manent, with  horn  three  to  six  divisions.  Corolla  monopeta- 
lous,  regular,  of  a  thick  leathery  texture,  usually  downy  on 
the  outside,  with  the  »amc  number  of  divisionsas  the  calyx. 
Stamens  twice  or  four  limes  as  numerous  as  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla,  adhering  to  its  tube,  and  usually  in  two  rows; 
sometimes  adhering  in  fairs.  Styles  soverel.  Fruit  fleshy, 
su|>erior,  with  only  one  pendulous  seed  in  each  coll.  Em- 
bryo lying  in  much  albumen,  with  lai^e  leafy  cotyledons 
and  a  long  taper  ludicle.  The  species  consist  entirely  of 
bushes  or  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  large  size ;  their  leaves 
arc  alternate,  with  no  stipules,  and  generally  leathery  and 
shining.  Dio^pyrus  Ebcnus,  and  some  others,  yielJ  the 
valuable  timber  called  ebony.  Tlio  fruit  of  Diospyrus  Kaki 
is  about  OS  large  as  an  apricol,  and  is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat 
by  (he  Chinese.  Most  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  tro- 
pical ;  of  (he  few  found  beyond  tho  tropics,  Diospyrus  Lotus 
inhabits  Africa  and  Switzerland,  and  D.  Virginiano,  the 
United  Slates. 


1  IiraiKh  of  DI<»pTrs  Ia»m  U  frnili  1,  ■  lawn;  t,  ■  Mtulla.  cat  Of** ' 
S,  [baCDlixinilavniji  4.  i  Holloa  sfii  il|i*  ftiill,  ihowiof  Ik*  arada. 

EBGRSBACH,  the  largest  village  m  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  it  situated  in  Ihe  eastern  part  of  that  kingdom,  and 
in  the  circle  of  Ihe  Land,  a  subdivision  of  the  province  of 
LuE-atia,  in  51'  o' N.  Int.,  and  14°  38' B.  long.  It  is  the 
renlru  of  Ihe  linen  mnnufacture  of  Saxony,  ia  divided  into 
Upver  and  Lower  Ebersbtch,  has  two  cliuirhet,  three 
■chooK  and  about  ;'>0  houses,  with  upwards  of  SOOO  in- 
habitanls.  There  are  more  tlinn  20UU  looms  in  activity. 
It  lien  about  nins  miles  north-west  of  Zitlau. 

EBIONITES,  a  sect  of  Cliristian  Jews,  which  existed  in 
Pulestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East  in  Ihe  first  and  second 
centuries  of  our  rera.  Like  the  Nawrcncs,  with  whom  they 
have  been  ofien  confounded,  they  continued  to  obsene  the 
prei-i'iits  and  ccreniimics  iif  the  Mosaic  law ;  they  kept  both 
llie  Subbalh  and  the  Sundav.  made  their  ablutions,  used 
unleavened  bread  in  tho  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  ond 
moreoier,  abstained  frnin  ealing  Hesh.  Still  thev  do  not 
•eem  to  haio  forroci)  a  dislinci  sett  till  after  the  second  de- 
-'Ticlion  of  Jenisntem  by  Hadrian,  when  ihev  became 
rated  from  lie  test  of  the  chureU  by  their  (fognitu  tu 


as  by  their  cxterrisl  praclicM.  Origen,  Epiplianii:*. 
Eusebius,  and  other  early  fothcrs,  distinguish  Ivo  Kirl^  ' 
Ebionitcs,  namely,  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  J<-  • 
Christ,  aeiierting  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  M; ' . 
though  endowed  with  a  prophetic  gift,  and  lho*o  who  nv  i.- 
tainrf  that  he  was  horn  of  a  virgin,  but  denied  lii-»  |  ■■ 
existence  as  God.  Tlic  Ebionites  in  general  Bcknouli~!>'  '■ 
only  one  gospel,  namely,  the  Hebrew  one,  which  g<f- 
the  name  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  one  mutilated.  T:  - 
discarded  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  e«pocia1Iy  li,. 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  they  considered  a*  an  bja-'.-I'- 
from  the  old  law.  They  had  several  apocryphal  b.- '•.• : 
among  others,  a  life  of  St.  Peter.  Tho  earlier  Zhu.u.:.- 
lived  a  regular  life,  and  many  of  them  observed  celilr  i  -. 
which  Ihey  held  in  great  esteem.  Tlia  later  Elu.^.i" 
became  much  more  lax  in  their  motels.  The  iiam<-  f 
Ebionites  is  said  by  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  Irenvut  i 
be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  of  coatcmpt,  mean  .  _■ 
'poor  low  people,' which  Ihe  Jews  applied  to  iIkmc  uf  i...  r 
countrvmen  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  Olberi,  1.. '  e 
derivecl  it  from  a  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Ebion,  w  li  '  <- 
existence  however  is  doutilful.  Epiphanius  speaks  at  I[|i..'l. 
of  ihc  Ebionites.  but  he  confounds  ihem  with  other  us  i>. 
and  his  account  cannot  be  trusted,  (Mosheiro, /'ti'i'i..'- ■ 
of  Ecclft.  History,  with  noU*  by  Dr.  Murdoch;  Keojjilr;. 
Kircheneesch  i  elite.) 

EBOE.  is  the  name  given  in  Ihc  West  Indies  lo  ih.- 
blacks  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bijtht  of  Benin,  u- 
distinct  troTa  Ihe  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  oihvr  ]'>:'' 
ofAfrics.  'In  their  comnlcxion  they  are  much  yi''.i<-vir 
than  the  Gold  Coast  and  Whidah  Nej^rDes ;  but'  ii  is  \ 
sickly  hue,  and  their  eyes  appear  u  if  suflltfed  mih  L-.  •- 
even  while  in  perfect  health.  The  oonfbnnation  of  (he  I'..- 
in  a  great  majority  of  them  vary  tsurh  resembles  \\:\\\  •  t 
the  baboon.'  (Edwards"  Hitlory  qfthe  H'etl  /nclif.i.i  Ti.r- 
Ebnes  are  subject  to  great  despondency  and  depres>i<.ii  -'f 
spirits,  which  form  a.  striking  contrast  to  the  fiank  >:  1 
fearless  temper  of  the  Koromontyns,  or  Gold  Coast  fiiu'^i 
When  the  slave  trado  was  still  in  vigour,  the  dulKn'i'^'' 
between  these  two  races  wai  much  attended  (o  by  li"- 
planten,  who  treated  the  Ebocs  with  greater  indulgence,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  committing  suicide,  to  vhich  tli  -y 
were  very  prone.  The  Eboes  practised  cireumciiii>i.  :.■'. 
worshipped  the  guana.  Tboy  were  said  to  be  onnilult  i^i 
their  native  country, 

EBONY  ia  well  known  as  a  hard  black -coloured  w.>  .1. 
brought  fhnii  tb*  hot  parts  of  (ho  world.  The  Greek  i.jij» 
ia  fbenos  {litivoi),  from  which  the  Latin  Jbentis.  anJ  ■■  .- 
word  ebony  have  been  immediately  derived.  Il  it  (-: 
DMntJoned  by  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  in,  but  in  the  plural,  h.i- 
mm,  where  the  men  of  Dedan  are  described  as  brinein^-  '.a 
Tyra  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.  The  Peisan  name.  at'i...  .. 
il  that  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  all  over  India: 
ia  nrobable,  therefore,  that  the  name,  like  tb«  wood  it-i't. 
han  an  Eastern  origin.  From  its  hardness,  durability.  «i:>- 
ceptibility  of  a  fine  polish,  and  colour,  which  baa  aim  •; 
become  another  name  for  blackness,  ebony  has  •!'.■;.- 
been  in  high  estimation,  and  in  the  present  day  is  mi-. .; 
used  for  mosaic  work  and  ornamental  inlayings,  tb..  -. 
cheaper  woods  dyed  black  arc  frequently  subslilutcd. 

Herodotus  (iii.  97)  mentions  ebony  as  part  of  the  prt-^-  ■> 
brought  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  king  of  Per*  i    - 
the  people  of  Elbiiipia.  Dioscorides  describes  two  ku^-.    -. 
Ethiopian,  which  waa  considered  (he  best,  and  the  diIk-.  I- 
dinn,  which  was  intermixed  with  whiti^ib  stripes  and  sp^■:^ 
and  henco  commentators  have  disputed  whether  there  "   -  ■ 
one  or  two  kinds  of  ebony.   But  Ihc  fact  is,  thatseverai  t:,   i 
yieldthiskindof  wood.andall  belong  to  the  genu*  Dii><;  i:t.'. 
Owing  (o  the  known  geographic^  distribution  of  tbi*  c" 
the  antients  must  have  derived  their  ebony  cither  frv.iii  ■ 
peninsulaof  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  by  the  •>.  -; 
mg  trade  from  Madut^car ;  for  no  species  of  Diuipi  t\:-  }    • 
yet  been  discovered  ty  botanists  in  the  upper  parti  of  Y.  .-■   ■ 
or  in  Abyssinia,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  home  :   . 
be  found,  as  the  cliniJtc  is  well  suited  to  their  exitteri'-i 

The  genus  Diospyros  (IVom  dios  and  puro%  whicii  i.  .■ 
be  translated  celestial  food)  has  been  so  named  fh.m  ;. 
if  iis  species  affording  edible  fruit.    TSey  all  ftnn  I-  ■  ■ 
recs,  with  alternate,  lliiek,   often  coriaceous  loaves.      1' 
flowers  are  usually  single  and  axillary,  Ihe  male  and  f.r.-,    ■ 

m  separate  or  umlcd.    Calvx  and  corolla  four  r! 

rarely  five-cleft.  Staminaoften  eight,  but  nrying  in  diffc:.    -. 

speciet.  Gens  euportor,  often  eigEt-cellcd;  ccUa  Wft-Kcdvd ; 
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has  a  large  manufacture  of  leather,  and  also  a  considerahle 
trade,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  high  road  from  Bagdad 
to  Tehran  and  Ispahan.  According  to  Kinneir,  it  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.    [Asia,  pp.  469,  470.] 

The  site  of  Ecbatana  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but 
the  dispute  has  arisen  solely  because  those  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  either  aid  not  know  the  evidence  on 
which  the  question  must  be  decided,  or  did  not  understand 
it  The  route  of  commerce  between  the  low  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  c^f  the  antient  Selcuceia  and  the  modem 
Bagdad  and  the  high  tableland  of  Iran,  is  determined  by 
the  physical  character  of  the  country,  and  has  continued 
the  same  from  the  earliest  recorded  history  of  those  coun- 
tries to  the  present  day.  The  places  marked  in  the  *  Iti- 
nerary* of  Isidore  as  lying  between  Seleuceia  and  Ecbatana 
ace  the  places  indicated  by  modern  travellers  as  lying  on 
the  route  between  Bagdad  and  Hamadan.  Tliis  question 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  4th  No.  of  the  '  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation.* 

For  further  references  as  to  the  history  of  Ecbatana,  in 
addition  to  tho<;e  given  in  the  *  Journal  of  Education,'  the 
reader  may  consult  BUhr's  *  Ctesias,*  p.  88  ;  tlie  note  on 
Q.  Curtius,  V.  c.  8,  ed.  Pitiscus,  1708;  and  Wesseling's 
note  on  Herod,  i.  98. 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  THE  PREACHER,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  the  Proverbs  and 
before  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  English  title  is  adopted 
from  that  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  ('Er»rXiy(na<rr»)c,  Eccle- 
sia^tes:\  which  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  title  Jl7np» 
Chohehth^  that  is,  one  who  calls  togetlier  or  calls  out  to 
an  assembly — a  public  dcclaimer.  A  review  of  the  various 
learned  interpretations  of  this  term  is  cjiven  in  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  work  on  Eeclesiastes,  p.  31.  Widely  different  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed  by  many  biblical  critics  con- 
ceniing  the  author,  uate,  and  design  of  this  portion  of  the 
Bible.  The  Rev.  G.  Holden,  in  the  preface  to  his  learned 
'  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Eeclesiastes,'  Svo.  1822, 
observes  that,  *  In  common  with  most  other  students,  he 
has  felt  much  perplexed  by  the  many  difficulties  of  this 
book ;  that  of  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  none  present 
greater  obstacles  to  the  expositor ;  for  besides  the  obscu- 
rities possessed  in  common  with  the  others,  it  h&s  pome 
peculiar  to  itself;  that,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
author's  argument,  style,  and  design,  the  opinions  of  critics 
and  commentators  have  diverged  to  incredible  distances; 
and  their  labours  serve  rather  to  perplex  than  to  assist 
the  inquirer.'  The  general  supposition  that  Eeclesiastes 
was  written  by  Solomon  is  apparently  warranted  by  the 
passngoH  i.,  1,  12,  16;  ii.,  4-9,  wnich  designate  the  author 
ns  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sessor of  wealth  and  wisdom  in  Jerusalem.  However,  it 
is  not  only  doubted  by  some  commentators,  as  Semler  {Ap- 
paratus in  Vet.  Tesi.^  p.  203),  that  Solomon  is  the  author, 
but  by  many  other  critics  and  divines  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing and  reputation  it  is  declared  to  be  a  production  of  the 
HKo  of  or  Kubficquont  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  (600  B.C.), 
that  i«,  400  Years  after  Solomon,  who  reigned  1000  b.c.  : 
Zirkol  and  others  date  it  as  late  as  130  B.C.  (Grotius,  Pro- 
lennm,  f>i  KccJefsia^tem ;  Hermann  von  der  Hardt,  De 
Libra  Kohdelh ;  Von  der  Palm,  Diss,  de  Libro  Ecclesi- 
uHtrs  ;  Doederlein,  Scholia  in  Ecclesiastem ;  Professor 
Diithe,  No  tiff  in  Ecclesiastem;  Zirkel,  Untersuchungen  in 
Ert'lmiastes ;  and  especiolly  Jahn,  IntroducL  ad  V.  Test. ; 
and  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  tn  das  Alte  Test.,  vol.  iii.)  The 
writers  of  the  Talmud  and  Rabbi  Kimchi  attribute  this 
book,  as  well  as  Proverbs  and  the  Song,  to  King  Hezekiah 
or  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  {Prrface  to  Ee- 
clesiastes, in  his  ed.  of  the  Bible)  asserts  that  the  tradi- 
tionary notion  entertained  by  the  Jews  and  many  Christian 
divines,  as  Jerome.  Huet,  Michaelis,  &c.,  that  Eeclesiastes 
was  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age,  after  recovering 
from  idolatry  and  sensuality,  is  an  assumption  which  never 
has  been  nor  can  be  prove<l  to  be  true;  for  since  it  was 
•  when  Solomon  was  old,  that  his  heart  was  turned  away 
after  other  gods  by  his  700  wives  and  300  concubines'  (1 
A't«:r*.  ii-  3  and  4 ),  and  as  he  died  about  the  age  of  sixty, 
the  supposition  of  a  final  period  of  philosophical  and  pious 
contrition  is  not  warranted  by  probability.  'The  language.' 
ways  the  same  divine.  •  puzzles  me  not  a  little;  Chalda- 
i*^In^  Syriasms,  and  Chaldce  words  are  frequent,  and  the 
that  of  the  authors  who  lived  at  or  after  the  cap- 
'iishop  Lowth  remarks  that  the  style  is  peculiar; 
n  low,  exceedingly  obscure,  loose,  unconnected, 


and  re,5embling  conversation.  (/V*/r/<»<:/.  24.)  The  ?ii-»i   *: 
difficulty  in  expounding  this  book  consists  in  ascertain r  ^ 
the  proper  principle  of  interpretation;  fur  many  i>a»c4ij   > 
understood  literally  seem  to  sanction  a  belief  in  ilio  n  'i 
existence  of    a  divine  Providence  (ii-    U,    'All   tluti   -. 
time  and  chance,  happen  alike  to  the  righteous  and  J.- 
wicked*);  in  annihilation  or  materialism  (iii.  19,  *A  ii.. 
hath  no  pre-eminence  over  a  beast ;  both  die  alik^* :   jh'. 
the  dead  (ix.  5)   have   no  knowledge  and  no  rcu4«ri  » 
splenetic  repining  is  apparently  sanctioned  (iv.  3.  'It      h 
more  fortunate  not   to  be  bom  than  to  be  cither  1.*..  • 
or  dead');   so  voluptuousness  (ii.  24,  viiL  15,  &c.,  'M     . 
hath  no  better  tiling  than  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  be  mtrrv*  . 
which  is  contradicted,  (vii.  3,)   where   sorrow   is  said    ? 
be  better  than  laughter.      To  clear  the  author  from  t* 
imputation  of  teacliing  erroneous  and  contradictors   •'  • 
trines,  and  promoting  sensuality  and  despair,  it  ha^  ) 
suggested   tnat  the  treatise  is  a  series  of  coun*i*r   i 
positions,  or  objections  and  replies.    With  this  view   Mr 
Holden  has  composed  an  elaborate  ptmiphra^e  of  tlx    •. . 
ginal  text,  and  by  qualifying;  and  judiciously  modif>in^  t^. 
expressions  and  interweavmg  many  ingenious    c\i.I.»r. . 
tions,  has  reduced  the  whole  to  consisteury.    The  l'»  .  c. 
opinion  of  the  commentators,  that  the  design  of  the  1>  "> 
is  to  inquire  about  the  supreme  good*,  and  to  »hr>w  th.it    t 
consists  in  religious  wisdom,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Holden.  wwtx 
the  idea  also  of  its  consisting  of  two  divisions:  the  fir*r,  i  •» 
verse  10  of  chap.  vi.  being  occupied  in  setting  firth  t^  • 
vanity  of  all  the  labours  and  enjoyments  of  human  lif•^.  \  \ 
second  in  eulogizing  religious  wisdom  and  dcsrrih;»v^  .♦- 
nature  and  effects.     The  learned  Desvoeiix,  in  his  '  I*:.  '  • 
sophical   and  Critical   Essay  on   EcclesiaMcs,'    .|fo.    i:* 
having  collected  and  discussed  many  fanciful  opinio ii«  • 
other  expositors  with  regard  to  the  design  of  this  h  >  ^ 
suggests  and  maintains  it  to  be*  to  proNe  the  immorr:.  \ 
of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  of  restitution.*     Dr.  Cr  aw  » 
adopted  this  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Holden  rejects  and  ro^;'(  « 
it,  remarking  that  *  the  doctrine  of  a  fttture  state  is  Wd  lu 
great  darkness  and  obscurity,  not  only  in  Ecclesiasfe-.  l>':t 
m  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  no  passage  of  nhuh  it    > 
announced  as  a  necessary  article  of  faith.*    Various  t*an«'.N  \ 
conjectures  have  been  offered  in  commenting  on  the  T./ 
rative  language  of  the  last  chapter,  descriptive  of  oM  j.- 
(See  Holden,  p.  161.)    In  addition  to  the  works  alr\>.    t 
mentioned,  the  following  may  be  found  useful  for  r*  !•  r 
ence: — Greenaway's    translation   of    Eeclesiastes;    H'.  ^' 
son's   translation:  Bishop  Reynolds's  *  Comment   o:i  K- 
clesio?tes ;'  Dr.  Wardlaw's  *  Lectures  on  Eccle<taste>  *    r« 
numerous  others,  see  Watt's  *  Bibliotheca  Brit.' 

ECCLESIA'STICUS,  or  THE  WISDOM  OF  JESi:^ 
THE  SON  OF  SIRAC,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  O  s 
Testament.    It  is  stated  to  have  been  originally  wrirrrn   *. 
Syro-Chaldaic,  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirac,  a  learned  Jf*A 
who  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  J 30  vears  b.c.     Ii 
was  translated  uito  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  ^ew»  of  AW\ 
andria,  by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  or  rather  comp .':  » 
for  it  is  evidently  a  collection  of  fragments,  written  at  -.  f 
ferent  times  and  on  various  occasions,  consisting  of  ra-  ■: 
tat  ions  and  proverbs  relating  to  religion,  morals,  an  1  t 
general  conduct  of  human  life.    But  though  it  is  man.t    : 
that  no  methodical  plan  or  arrangement  was  obwrvetl  i  •  - 
composition,  the  commentators  remark  that  the  whole  w  tli 
mit  of  division  into  three  parts.  The  first  extends  lo  Uk  ' 
of  chap.  43,  and  is  occupied  in  the  commendation  of  « i^  t    : 
and  the  statement  of  moral  precepts.  The  secoiid  celeSn  *  • 
the  virtues  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Je«>^  i: 
extends  to  the  end  of  chapter  49.    The  third  part  ti  («  :r. 
prised  in  the  50th  and  concluding  chapter,  and  coasi^t^  •  '  i 

Srayer  or  hymn,  exhorting  mankind  to  the  pursuit  of  -«  « 
om.  These  meditations  display  much  acuteness  of  thou  -  * 
with  propriet}'  of  diction,  ana  occasionally  poetical  eloqut ; 
They  closely  resemble  the  numerous  other  oriental  pro\  r:  «. 
and  especially  the  collection  attributed  to  Solomon.    \\\ 
western  Christian  church  this  book  was  highly  esteexn* 
the  council  of  Carthage  made  it  canonical,  as  the  fifth  U    .. 
of  Solomon,  and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  the   .- 
cision.    It  was  also  introduced  by  the  early  Prote^tx: 
reformers  into  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England. 

Addison,  in  the  68th  number  of  the  Spectator,  obfen  .*s 
that  were  this^  collection  issued  under  tne  name  of  L-  'r 

*  Sve.  on  the  qne«tk>n  of  Uie  iiinmaiii  bovum,  ArbloUv'a  *  KiMmw  F^m  • 
Plato'i  •  PbHebns;'  Cicero,  •  D«  Floibo* :'  Stobviu,  *  Belec.  Kthlc  /  S».  Aj- 
f  itf  tia ,  •  Cl%  ItM  D«i :'  Harrfti  •  Ob  HapplMw.* 
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uses  his  scythe,  tlie  tongiie  being  curved  laterally,  and  the 
food,  as  it  were,  »«ept  into  the  moutli :  tlicre  Bccmed  to  be 
ftn  adhesive  substance  on  the  tongue,  by  wliich  the  fiwd 
WIS  drawn  in.  The  animal  died  suddenly  off  Cape  Horn 
while  the  vessel  was  araiiUt  the  ice ;  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  cold,  but  not  improbably  on  account  of  the  eggs  with 
which  it  woa  fed  being  extrcinelv  bad. 

Lieutenant  Breton  concurs  with  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
in  thinking  that  there  would  be  little  dilHcu'lty  in  hringine 
the  Echidna  to  Europe,  and  the  following  plan  i>  suggested 
by  him  for  effecting  its  importation. 

Previously  to  embarkation  the  animal  should  be  gra- 
dually wcancil  fVom  its  natural  food  (nnls).  This  may  be 
done  by  giving  it  occasionally  anis  and  antcggn,  hut  more 
generally  milk,  with  eggs  chopi>cd  very  small,  or  egg  alone. 
It  should  be  kept  on  shipboard  in  a  deep  box,  nith  strong 
bars  over  the  top,  and  a  door.  The  box  or  cage  must  be 
deep,  because  the  animal  constantly  tries  its  utmost  to 
escape;  and,  as  it  possesses  very  great  strength,  it  is  liable 
to  injure  itself  in  its  exertions  to  furcc  its  way  through  iho 
bars.  lis  excrements  ore  so  extremely  fetid,  that  it  cannot 
lu  kept  allozcther  in  a  cabin,  unless  the  cage  be  frcijuently 
cleaned.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  Echidna  may  be 
allowed  its  liberty,  but  must  be  narrowly  watched,  or  It  will 
certainly  eo  overboard.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  thnt  the 
e2KS  on  which  it  is  fed  during  the  voyage  should  he  as  fresh 
tti  possible:  they  con  be  preserved  in  lime  water.  If  milk 
is  net  to  be  procured,  water  must  be  supplied  daily;  and 
egg  and  liver,  or  fresh  meat,  cut  smalt,  should  be  given  at 
lcn.^t  every  alternate  day.  When  the  weather  will  permit, 
it  should  he  fed  once  a  day.  Half  an  egg.  boiled  hard,  and 
the  liver  of  a  fowl  or  other  bird,  will  sulUce  for  a  meal.  Tlic 
animal  should  be  kept  warm,  and  should  be  welt  supplied 
with  clean  straw.  It  will  be  as  well  to  nail  two  or  tb 
pieces  of  wood  (battens)  across  llie  floor  of  the  cage,  to  i 
vent  the  animal  ftom  slipping  about  when  the  ship  is 
steatly.     iZml  Proe„  1834,  Part  2.) 

L'iC(j((7i>*.— Blue  Mountains.  &c.,  the  environs  of  Port 
Jackson,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 


ECIH'NADES.    [AcnELOCs.l 

ECHINASTR^.A..    [MADREiir\-Li,i(E*.] 

ECHI'NID-K,  a  family  of  radiated  animals,  eomprchond- 
ini;  Iho.=e  marine  animnls  popularly  known  by  the  name  el 
tftii-.-asii,  or  sea-urckini  (miisins  of  the  French). 

De  Blainvillc  makes  the  Echinidna,  the  second  order  of 
the  cla-'a  Echinndermata,  and  he  thus  doflncs  the  order. 

Bodif  oval  or  circular,  regular,  sustained  by  a  solid  shell. 
which  IS  calcareous  and  coriipo'^ed  of  polygonal  plalcs.  dis- 
posed in  radiateil  order  in  twenty  rows,  wbirh  are  cither 
efjual,  or  Kllernately  and  regularly  otiequal.  llio  shell  sup- 
ports upon  proportionable  mamillary  projections  stiff  spines 
which  are  extremely  variable  in  form,  and  is  pierced  by 
series  nf  pore*,  fbrming  by  their  assemblage  a  kind  of  am- 
bulacra. It  radiates  more  or  less  regularly  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  and  gi;'CS  exit  to  Icniaculiform  cirrlii. 

Mouth  umed  or  unarmed,  pierced  in  a  notch  of  the  shell 
famriably  en  the  lower  side. 

Vent  always  distinct,  but  offering  many  Tarialions  in  its 
pofition. 

Otneralivt  Or^ces  four  or  five  in  ntiaber,  disposed  round 
tin  A)nd  booubr. 
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Anatom;/,  Bt^n-odiirfirm,  .Jt.— Not  completely  known. 
notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Rfaumur.  Kkin.  CuMer. 
Lamarck.  De  Slainville,  Gray,  Delle  Chiaje.  Tiedemarn. 
and  Dr,  Sharpcy,  to  whose  works  wo  must  refer  (lie  rea-lT. 
We  shall  only  here  observe  that  tho  whol*  of  the  BfJtiti-l<r 
are  probably  he rm aphrodites,  and  that  consequently  re- 
production II  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  a  second  ii.  \i 
vidual:  but  this  is  uncertain.  On  the  European  coasts  C; 
EchinidtD  are  obseried  with  their  ovaries  in  a  turgcseeni 
state  in  the  spring,  and  wc  may  thence  conclude  that  i:  .- 
time  of  o\-ipositing  is  the  summer ;  the  places  of  Avy>  -  ; 
are  most  probably  the  fissures  or  cavities  of  rocks  ai  1 
aggregations  of  fucu',  and  Ihc  deposit  itself  is  made  in  ":  v 
mass.  Nothing  certain  appears  to  be  known  al  to  tl  ■• 
development  of  the  e^s,  the  duration  of  that  dwclopnirnt. 
or  of  the  length  of  the  lifb  of  the  animal. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — In  almost  all  seas,  but  m  r, 
especially  in  those  of  worm  climates;  on  rock*  or  mi  'i 
coasts,  ohen  ft-ee.  sometimes  sunk  in  the  sand.  The  spe  .-  • 

Habtu. — All  the  Echinida  are  locomotive,  though  il  ■  !r 
locomotion,  which  is  effected  principally  by  means  of  t!'<  ^ 
contractile  tflhular  feet,  and  in  a  degree  by  tbeir  spir,i->. 
is  mther  laborious.  Some  of  the  species,  which  repi^v  ,  ti 
rocks,  have  a  power  of  eroding  tho  stone  so  as  to  mnkt  i 
nidus  for  theiii.ielves,  which  is  cenerallj  not  deep. 

Food.— Animal  probably  and  molecular  in  the  cdfntii- 
lous  species.  Those  whose  mouth  is  armed  with  tccili  arc 
supposed  to  live  on  marine  plants.  Cavolinl,  atleaii.  t^a\-> 
as  much  of  the  tea-e^es  (ouriim),  properly  so  called. 

Ulililtj  /o  3fun.— Wlien  the  ovaries  of  some  of  the  fTK^'-.'  - 
are  fully  developed  (Echinus  edulit,  Ttx  iiisfiuire),  thvv  nf 
colteclcd  as  an  article  of  food. 


Fossil  EcHiwiB.i. 
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animal  remains,  with  tbe  exception  of  il.i- 
shells  of  the  testaceous  moUusks,  which  are  better  pre-^er,  -i 
than  those  of  the  Echiiiidtc.  They  occur  in  a  fossil  ^fn^^  m 
almost  incredible  numbers,  and  are  to  be  traced  Ibruusli  u'.l 
Ibe  formations,  from  the  epoch  of  Ibe  transition  seno,  t  > 
the  present  time.  Dr.  Buekiand  remarks  that  he  funr.l. 
many  years  ago,  fossil  Echinidana  in  the  carbonifcr'.i^ 
limestone  of  Ireland,  near  Donegal,  and  that  they  are  ta.  p 
in  the  transition  formation,  become  more  frequent  m  ii.- 
muschel-kalk  and  lias,  and  abound  throughout  thccu:.^,.- 
and  cretaceous  formations*. 

Their  abundance  may  be.  in  some  degree,  aceounied  Ut 
by  Ibe  habits  of  a  great  proportion  of  them,  which  b.  1 
them  to  bury  themselves  in  tbe  sand.  Sec  so  that  il . . 
preservation  must  for  the  most  part  be  complete.  '1  ,,,- 
nature  also  of  the  shell  and  its  structure  are  other  cau^ks  <'. 
fossil  durabdiiy,  fur  it  is  almost  spathoee  in  puis,  while  t.i.' 
animal  is  yet  alive.  The  peculiar  fracture  presented  by  t\  - 
shell  and  spines  is  relied  on  by  Do  BlsinviUe  ai  indicaim  ^ 
the  place  of  the  Eckinid/e  in  the  natural  series  to  be  «i  .. 
the  Encriniles,  and  not  with  those  Zocz^f aria  whii'h  bili- 
near the  Pennatut^,  as  some  loologista  nave  thought. 

SvsTEUATic  DisTRiBunoir. 

Breyn,  Klein,  Linnnui.  Lcskei  Lamarck,  CnTier,  Cf. 
Desmarest,  GoldfViss,  Von  Buch,  Agassii,  are  the  prinr  -  - 
zoologists  who  have  undertaken  the  clsssifleaiion  of  - 
Krkinid/g.  De  Blainville  observes  that  the  relative  po<:  i 
of  the  mouth  and  the  vent,  and  above  alk  of  the  ornbtila"  •, 
are  the  principal  points  on  which  most  of  tfae«e  wni.-  . 
bavo  rested ;  and  ai  he  considers  that  this  mode  of  view.  ^ 
the  subject  has  led  to  approximations  not  very  natural.  I  ■ 
proposos  a  system  based  on  the  following  ground*: — 

1st.  On  the  general  form  of  the  body  of  the  ■n.r:-  , 
which,  at  first  subradtated,  becomes,  by  titde  and  lit:: 
completely  radiated  in  all  the  parti  which  eniulilnle  it, 

2nd.  \Jpon  the  position  of  the  mouth,  which,  oearlv  ■.  ■ 
minal  and  transverse,  or  bilabiated,  in  the  first  specie^  t  v 
comes  completely  central  and  circular  in  tho  last. 

3rd.  On  the  arming  of  this  mouth,  which.eomplete1y  i 
in  a  great  proportion  of  the  trfiinidir,  is,  on  the  cootr^ ,  . 
very  pnweriul  in  the  rest. 

4th.  Finally,  on  the  position  of  the  vent,  on  the  nurc'- 
of  ovaries  and  their  orifices,  on  the  nature  of  the  spines  » 
the  tubercles  which  support  them,  «i  well  u  m  tlie  disr    - 
tionoftheambnlacnL 
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The  form  occurs  fossil;  sec,  for  instance,  Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.  {Second  Series)  i.,  tab.  3,  fiij.  3,  4,  5.  (Echinanaus 
Lampas.) 

Cossidulus. 

Body  oval,  more  or  less  depressed,  composed  of  indistinct 

Jlates  and  covered  with  small  spines.  Ambulacra  five, 
orsal,  rarely  marginal.  Mouth  below,  submedian,  in  a 
itelliform  notch.  Vent  postero-dorsal,  or  above  the  border. 
Genital  pores  four. 

De  Blainville  subdivides  this  genus  into  the  following 
sections: — 


a. 


Species  whose  ambulacra  form  a  dorsal  star,  and 
whose  mouth  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  stelliform  impression. 
Example,  Cassidtdus  Lapis  Cancri. 

Species  whose  ambulacra  are  prolonged  to  the  border 
and  not  closed.    Example,  Cossidulus  Australis, 


Species  whose  ambulacra  are  not  known  to  De  Blain- 
ville. Example,  Cossidulus  scutella, 
De  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  (Lamarck's)  is 
evidently  artificial ;  for  that  the  position  of  the  vent  cannot 
fUmish  any  character  of  much  importance.  He  remarks 
that  there  is  but  one  recent  species ;  the  others,  to  the 
number  of  nine,  according  to  Defrance,  are  fossil,  from  the 
beds  anterior  to  the  chalk,  and  with  some  little  doubt,  from 
more  recent  formations.  Goldfuss  unites  the  genus  with 
Nucleolites, 

Fibularia. 

Body  globular,  but  rather  higher  than  it  is  wide,  ribbed, 
as  it  were,  with  about  twenty  ribs,  formed  probably  by  so 
many  ranks  of  polygonal  scales,  and  covered  with  very  fine 
spines.  Ambulacra  five,  very  short,  and  not  shut  at  the 
extremity.  Mouth  round,  subcentral.  Vent  inferior  and 
much  approximated  to  the  mouth.  Genitcd  pores  \xii)Liio\iiii, 
Example,  Fibularia  cranioiaris, 

De  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  was  established  by 
Van  Phelsum  and  by  Leske,  under  the  denomination  of 
Echinocyamus,  adopted  by  Mr.  Gray.  De  Blainville  only 
leaves  under  it  K  cranioiaris  and  tne  seven  or  eight  but 
little  distinguished  or  indistinct  species  which  Van  Phel- 
sum established,  and  probably  the  C.  trigona  of  Lamarck, 
but  he  says  that  he  has  seen  none  of  them ;  and  he  adds 
thai,  in  the  genus  as  defined  by  him,  only  living  species 
have  yet  been  found. 

Echinoneus. 

Body  rounded  or  oval,  generally  excavated  below,  com- 
I)osed  of  plates  often  distinct  and  covered  with  small  spines. 
Ambulacra  five,  large,  complete,  radiating  from  the  dorsal 
centre  to  the  mouth,  and  formed  by  ambulacral  lines, 
which  are  very  close  and  impressed.  Mouth  central  or  sub- 
central,  without  teeth,  and  pierced  in  a  subtriangular  hole 
of  the  shell.  Vent  towards  tne  border  below  or  even  above, 
111  a  loni^itudinal  and  subsymmetrical  hole  of  the  shell. 
Uejiilal  f  lores  four. 

De  Blainville  subdivides  the  genus  into  the  following 
sections:— 

a. 

Oval  species,  with  the  anal  hole  longitudinal  and  below. 
Example,  Echinoneus  minor. 

Circular  species,  with  the  vent  below  and  round.  (Dis- 
coidea^  Gray.)    Example,  Echinoneus  subuculus. 

y. 

Oval  specic>',  with  the  vent  entirely  marginal,  and  the 
genital  pores  to  the  number  of  seven?  Example,  Echi- 
noneus oralis. 

^. 

Circular  species,  which  are  depressed  and  have  a  mar- 
gi no  dorsal,  nonsymmetrical  anal  opening.  Example, 
Echinoneus  ca^sidu/an's. 

Do  Blainville  ob-^irves  that  no  Echinnjirus  with  the  anal 
opening  bilow  is  known  in  a  fossil  state;  so  that  in  the 
genus,  as  defined  by  Lamarck,  there  are  no  fossil  species 
according  to  Defrance ;  but  that  in  his  (De  Blainville's) 
method  of  arrangement  there  are  many ;  and  he  remarks 
that  Goldfuss  figures  four  species  from  the  chalk,  but  be 
-.dds  a  query  whether  they  belong  to  this  genus. 


Sub-Family  III. 

Paraceniroitomaia  Dentata. 

Mouth  'subcentral,  m  a  regular  notch  of  the  alieU»  aud 
provided  with  teeth. 

Genera.    Echinocyamus. 

^ocfy  depressed,  oval,  wider  behind  than  before,  a  lttt> 
excavated  below,  covered  with  rounded  tubercles  pitreed  at 
the  summit  and  rather  larg|e  in  proportion,  supported  in- 
ternally by  five  double  inferior  ribs,  terminating  round  the 
buccal  notch  by  as  many  simple  apophyses.  AtrUmlacio 
dorsal,  not  marginal,  completely  open  at  the  extremity,  a 
little  enlarged,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cross  with  diUte  I 
branches.  Buccal  opening  subcentral,  regular,  armetl 
with  five  teeth  as  in  Clypeaster.  Vent  below,  between  the 
mouth  and  the  border.  Genital  pores  four.  Examplv. 
Echinocyamus  minutus, 

De  Blainville  states  that  he  characterized  this  gcnu< 
from  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  of  a  very  smai; 
species  found  in  the  intestines  of  a  turbot,  and  which  oerur« 
in  great  quantity  in  the  sand  of  the  coasts  of  the  EnsUsU 
Channel,  according  to  Pallas,  both  on  the  French  and  En::- 
lish  shores.  He  adds  that,  very  probably,  it  is  the  Fibulon.i 
ovulum  of  Lamarck;  and  that,  without  doubt,  FibyLini 
Tarentina  belongs  to  this  genus,  as  well  as  Ecksmnneut 
Placenta  of  Groldfuss. 

Lagana,  Gray.    {Echinodiscus,  Van  Phelsum,  Leske.) 

Body  depressed,  circular  or  oval  lengthwise,  a  little  con- 
vex above,  concave  below,  with  an  entire  disk  and  bord«;r% 
composed  of  plates  but  little  distinct  and  covered  ^itii 
scattered  spines.  Ambulacra  five,  re^Iar,  petaloid,  ^va 
or  nearly  so  at  the  extremity,  with  the  pores  of  each  ^I'lf 
united  by  a  furrow.  Mouth  median  in  the  middle  of  a  liolr. 
with  converging  furrows  and  furnished  with  teeth.  /  '*  *-i 
inferior,  pierced  in  a  regular  hole,  situated  lietwcen  t.i' 
mouth  and  the  border.  Genital  pores  five.  The  genua  i« 
thus  sub-divided  by  De  Blainville : 

a. 
Circular  species'.    Example,  Lagana  orbiadaris. 

/5. 
Oval  species.    Example,  Lagana  ovalie* 

r- 

Polygonal  species.    Example,  Lagana  decagcma. 
The  genus   approximates  to  Clypeaster^    under  vh;h 
Lamarck  arranges  the  species. 

Clypeaster. 

Body  much  depressed,  rounded  and  rather  thick  on  tl..- 
borders,  sometimes  incompletely  orbicular  or  radiated,  f  ..• 
larged  towards  the  anal  extremity,  composed  of  large  an-i 
unequal  plates,  covered  with  very  small,  equal,  scaifc^-i 
spines  supported  on  very  small  tubercles  pierced  Kirh  \ 
pore.  Ambulacra  constantly  five  in  number,  dor<ial,  yv'  •  - 
toid,  the  two  rows  of  pores  of  each  branch  united  by  a  fur- 
row. Mouth  central  or  sub-central,  at  the  bottom  of  a  s. 
of  tunnel,  formed  by  five  grooves  and  armed  with  five  icr*  . 
Vent  terminal  and  marginal.  Genital  pores  to  the  num  • 
her  of  five. 

Living  species  few.    Localities,  the  seas  of  warm  co*:-. 

tries— in  Asia  and  America. 

Example,  Clypeaster  rosaceus. 

Fossil  species  more  numerous  and  generally  from   t\ 
tertiary  beds.      Defrance  enumerates    eleven.      GoM*'.-- 
figures  ten  new  ones ;   but  De  Blainville  adds  a  qui 
whether  they  are  all  of  this  genus. 

De  Blainville  states  that  this  division  of  Echinidan^  « ..  - 
established  by  Breyn  under  the  name  of  EcMinan*h'  ■ 
which  Mr.  Gray  has  retained,  and  under  that  of  BcMn"/  ■ 
don  by  Van  Phelsum. 

Echinodiscus. 

Body  rounded,  depressed,  sub-quinquelobated  ( th^'  |    < 
terior  lobe  a  little  notched  in  the  median  Une),  rather  co 
cal  above,  concave  below,   com])osed  of  plates  in  tw%-:  : 
rows,  placed  two  and  two.    The  ambulacrairee  narr»^  . 
and  covered  with  ver)'  small,  fine,  close-set  spines.     .4 'm * .. 
lacra  to  the  numl)er  of  five,  diverging  by  the  comi  ':• 
separation  of  each  double  line  of  pores.     Mouth  nst^ii  .■ 
round,  towards  which  converge  five  straight  and  st«Uifv . 
furrows.     Vent  marginal.     Genital  pores  to  the  noulHr  r  . 
four.     Example,  Echinus  Parma, 

Locality  f^fthe  sjecies, — De  Blainville  ohserres  that  it  « 
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then  ue  sjieeies  in  moit  Eutopean  wu.  The  MeAlUna- 
iiesn  produces  jonif  Ywy  ""^  o"^*'  They  live  free  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Ben  at  considerable  Jepths.  or  on  llio  tocka 
of  the  coast  in  the  midst  of  fuci.  They  lay  en  immense 
quantity  of  eggs. 

Fossil  Echini- 

Desraaiest  diaticguishes  thirlceu  species  from  the  beds 

anterior  and  posterior  to  Ibe  clielk.    Uisap  gives  one  new 

from  the  en'viroiis  of  Ni*e,  and  Goldl'iws  nine  from  Ger- 

Cidaris. 
Bndy  circular,  regular,  more  or  loss  elevated  or  depressed, 
composed  of  polygonal  plates,  covered  with  mamillated 
tubercles  constantly  perforated  at  the  summit,  and  support- 
ing apines  of  two  kinds  •-  one  very  lung  and  sharp,  the  Others 
abort  and  nearly  squumoiis.  AmbuUxcra  complete,  to  the 
numberoffive.  i/ou/A  below,  central,  furnished  with  five 
pointed  teeth.  Vent  superior  and  ceiitraL  Genitat  poret 
to  the  number  of  five. 

Subsphcroidal  si>ecics,  more  elevated  than  wide,  with 
very  narrow  aniljulacral  areai;  the  lines  of  double  pores 
sinuous.  iTfK  ^tijban*.)    Rsamf\e,  Cidari*  iiaperialis. 

Orbicular  Bpecies, depressed ;  ambiilacralareiEless  nar- 
row, bordered  by  straight  ambulacra ;  spines  urd  in  aril  v  Os- 
^uloiw.    (Diadenia,  Gray.)    Example,  Cidaris  Diode 

Orbicular  species,  very  depressed ;  inlcrambulacral 
aretD  equalling  the  half  of  llie  others,  and  bordered  by 
straight  and  very  larne  ambulacra.  {Afli'f)j:yga,  Gray.) 
Example,  Cidaris  radiata. 

Localities. — Seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Two 
species  already  known  in  the  seas  of  Britain  and  France, 
one  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  rare ;  the  other  very  com- 
mon i(i  tlie  Mediterranean. 

f  ps^iu  Species. 

Cidarii  occurs  in  a  fossil  slate  in  the  chalk  and  the  an 

lerior  beds.    Qefrance  mention}  three,  but  hardly  charae 

lerizes  them.    Risso  adds  two  nuw  ones;  Fleming  four; 

and  Goldfviss  bae  figured  and  cliaracterizcd  nineteen. 

Jlr.  Groy  IProeeedinet  of  the  Zoological  Society,  183S) 
divides  the  genus  Echinus,  as  restricted  by  Lamarck  and 
modern  authors,  into  what  be  considers  four  natural  genera, 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  distioclion  of  the  species  of  ^ii 
extensive  group.  He  regards  this  distinction  as  of  the  more 
importance,  inasmuch  ai  some  of  the  characters  which  had 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  suob  as  the  number  of  the  let- 
sera  and  of  the  pores  in  the  ambulacra,  have  been  found 
lo  be  inconstant ;  the  number  of  these  increasing,  as  they 
are  now  known  to  do,  with  the  age  of  the  specimens.  The 
following  in  Mr.  Gray's  subdivision :~  Gen  us  1.  Arbacia. 
Tliia  corresponds  with  section  A  of  H.  de  Blainville.  Ex- 
ample, Arbacia  puituloaa  (Echitiut  tmiiuiotut.  Lam.) 
Genus  i.  Salenia,  only  known  in  a  fossil  state,  and  hitherto 
confounded  with  Cidaris ;  but  its  lubcrelosare  not  pierced. 
Example,  Salenia  Muliger  {Cidaria  iculrger,  Munst) 
Genus  3.  Echinus  containing  scciions  B",  C,  E,  and  O  of 
De  Blainville.  Mr.  Gray  divides  it  into  two  sections: — 
1.  The  species  with  narrower  ambulacra  and  with  the  porea 
moderate  and  approximated,  which  is  subdivided  into  those 
uith  a  subinlfgral  moutk  (type.  Echinus  escuknltts)  end 
those  with  the  mouth  deeply  tncised.  (Example,  Bchiuui 
excavalui,  I^m.)  S.  The  species  with  wide  ambulacra; 
the  pores  separated  by  small  tubercles;  the  moulli  five-in- 
cisea.  Example,  Echinus  vealricnsM,  I^m.  Genus  4. 
Echinometra,  containing  sections  B**.  D,  and  F  of  De 
Bliiinville,  as  well  as  the  Echinometra  of  that  author.  In 
this  genua  Mr.  Gray  observes  the  arabulacral  plates  may 
be  ronnidered  as  bemg  composed  of  five  or  more  doubly- 
pierced  pieces,  which  form  an  arched  line  round  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tessera,  with  a  single  pair  of  pores  at  its  lower 
inner  angle.  Mr.  Gray  stated  that  he  had  formerly  sepa- 
rated from  the  Echini  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
which  are  peculiar  for  their  oblong  form,  and  that  the 
geiius  so  proposed  by  him  hod  b«n  adopted  bv  M.  de 
Blainville;  but  a  much  more  extended  examination  had 
convinced  Mr.  Gray  Ihat  individuals  of  the  saine  species 
vary  from  roundish  to  obloni;;  and  therefore,  having  ob- 
""ed  many  round  species  ngi^eing;  with  the  oblong  ones 
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in  Uie  pactiliat  cb*ttot«F  <if  Um  ambtitacra,  ha  bM  luulcd 
them  to  the  former  under  the  tame  name.  Ui.  Crvy  iv- 
uarkcd,  a*  tbrowing  doubt  on  the  bilaterality  of  the  i:>Ai- 
nidiB  attempted  to  be  eslablished  by  M.  Agawiii,  that  liic 
spongy  ovariol  plates  which  that  gcptlemau  regarded  at  tl  l- 
muk  of  the  hinder  pari  of  the  EchinitUe,  is  alwavs  pla.  -.d 
on  one  side  or  tho  otlior  of  Ibe  longer  axis  of  ibe  oUuu.; 
specie*.  See  aUo  Mr.  GrayV  paper  on  the  genera  of  ib-  -.-.■ 
animals  in  t|ie  '  Annals  of  Philosophy  ;'  aud  Ur.  Sharpi  t '< 
article  '.  Ecliinoducmaia'  in  the  '  tycLupaiJia  uf  Atutvu^  v 
and  Physiology.' 
ECHINOBRI'SSUS.  [EcHiaioA  p.  2i9.1 
f  CHINOCACTUS,  a  genus  of  Coclaceoua  pUnta,  »ili 
the  sleoj  of  uQ  ovate  or  spheroidal  form,  the  side*  U-.tri; 
divided  into  many  ribs,  upon  \v hose  projecting  anglii  ^■-•■ 
stationed  at  «hort  intervals  htllc  spiny  stars,  aliieh  are  ti..- 
rudiments  of  leaves,  and  from  whose  centre  the  lIower»  up 
pear.  The  latter  consist  of  numerous  stipala  collected  ui- ' 
a  tube,  an  equally  large  number  of  petals,  numeruua  ■'.- 
mens,  and  a  filiform  style  divided  into  many  lobei  at  Ih._' 
point.  The  species  are  very  remarkable  for  the  aintiui^r 
hirms  of  Ibeir  stems,  and  for  the  curious  manner  in  «h>i  ii 
their  spines  are  arranged.  They  are  oflen  moreover  cu:i- 
spicuous  for  the  beauty  of  their  large  flowers.  The  gi^j-. 
is  extremely  near  Cereus,  from  which,  according  tu  IX 
Candolle,  it  only  differs  in  having  the  sepals  and  petaU  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  not  united  into  a  tuba-  But  ii> 
Cereus  triangularis  has  its  sepals  distinct,  and  all  iho 
Echinocacti  have  more  or  lesa  of  a  tube,  we  cobsider  it  briicT 
to  limit  the  latter  lo  such  species  as  have  a  depteitiol  or 
spheroidal  fixm.  With  such  a  limitation  Ibe  Echinocarii,* 
Eyriesii.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  pltDla,  will  reaJly  b- 
long  to  the  genus  Echiiiocactus,  of  which  it  has  all  i)i< 
habit-  otherwise  it  would  \ie  a  Cereuii,  to  which  its  stct-:. 
bear  but  little  resemblance-  Most  of  the  specie*  air  i,t- 
lites  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  A  few  are  louiiJ  -i 
BrazU. 


Ethii.oc.cli.Eiri«il. 

ECHINOCIDARIS.p.  2GI. 

ECHINOCLY'PEUS.    [Echisid.h,  n  '239-1 

ECHINOCO'NUS.    [Echimd.b,  p.  ICI.I 

ECHINO'CORYS.    [EcHiNin.K.  p.  259] 

ECHINOCY'AMUS.    [Echinid-b,  p-  afiO.l 

ECHINODE'RMATA.    Lamarck  made  liia  fl.,./.,      . 
Echinoderjnes  consist  of  three  seclions.     1st,  tlic  St' 
deans  (star-fishes),  including  Cmnatula,  Etiryalc,  OjJii- 
and  Aiteriai ;  2ad,  the  Echinida ;  and  3rd.  the  fJi/i/ . 
comprehending  Actinia,  Hololhuria,  Fislularia,  Pn,i;  :r 
and  Sijmneulut. 

Cuvicr's  Bckinodermet  form  his  first  class  of  aoopbi  '■  -. 
and  this  class  is  divided  into  two  orders,  viz.,  1st,  the  I'-  ■ 
eiUated  Bchinvderms,  containing  the  great  genus  .^*/-- 
and  its  subgenera  the  Encrinrtrs,  the  Echintdie,  and  // 
Ihuria;  and  2nd,  the  Fimllrss  Echinodcrms,  consislir,;  ■  ( 
Afolpadia.  Minyas,  Priaputus,  the  Lithndermt,  Stfwno.--... 
Bonellia.  and  Thalassema,  with  its  subgenera  EcAsur^i 
and  Slemaspis. 

Do  Blainville*!  Echinodwmata  are  placed  m  his  £m 
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elassof  Aeltnoxoa,  aifd  are  divided  into  three  otderd:  Isf, 
Holothuridea ;  2nd,  Bchinidea  [Ecrinida];  3rd,  SteU^- 
ridea,  embradng  the  Enerinites  vA  well  a:^  the  Eree  Stai^ 

Tho  Eehinttdermdia  belong  to  the  Cycloneurose  sub- 
kingdom. 

ECHINODISCUS.    [Echinid.«,  p.  260.] 

ECHIN0LAMPA8.    [Echinid;k,  p.  259.] 

ECHINOMETRA.    [EcHimDjB.  p.  261.] 

ECHI'NONEUS.    [EcHmiD*,  p.  260.} 

ECHINOTORA.    [MadrkphVllicAa.] 

ECHFNORODON.    [Echinid;b,  p.  260.] 

ECHl'NUS.    [EcHiNiDiK.  p.  261. 

ECHITES,  a  genu&  of  twining  Apocrnatfeou^  "plants  in- 
habiting tropical  countries.  They  nave  handsome  yellow 
or  white  oorollus,  and  are  moreover  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gular fruit,  which  consists  of  two  divaricating  woody  pod- 
like  follicles  containing  a  laree  number  of  silky  seeds. 
They  are  dangerous  lactescent  plants  of  no  known  use. 

E'CHIUM,an  irregular-fiowenKl  genus  of  Boraginaceoui 
plants,  with  handsome  campanulate  corollas,  fichium 
vulgare  is  the  most  Striking  of  our  wild  herbaceous  plants; 
man?  species  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  shrubs. 

EChO.  i^x^t  i^x^c,  nound).  When  sonoiuus  undulations 
are  propagated  from  any  orisin  through  the  elastic  medium 
of  tlie  air,  the  spherical  wave-like  surfr^  then  generated  con- 
veys the  Bound  through  the  circumjacent  space,  and  moves 
from  its  origin  and  centre  with  a  velocity  or  about  1125  feet 
in  a  second,  at  the  ordinarv  atmospheric  pressure  and  tem- 
perature ;  for  the  velocity  oi  undulations  propagated  through 
elastic  media  depends  only  on  their  indices  of  elastidty  and 
not  on  their  intensity;    [Acoustics.] 


Suppose  the  point  O  to  be  the  origin  of  a  sound  which  in 
\U  progress  encounters  a  plane  obstacle  NM ;  if  this  plane 
be  suracienmly  extended,  a  point  M  may  be  easily  found 
which  the  sound  will  have  just  reached  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time.  The  -waves  which  have  previously  reached  the  nearer 
points  A,B,C,  being  precluded  iVom  advancing,  are  there 
rertected,  that  is,  new  spherical  undulations  a!ab^  b'bc,  dcd  are 
generated  from  A,B,C  as  centres,  iind  their  radii  at  the  mo- 
ment wc  have  spoken  of  are  respectively  A&=OM— OA, 
Bc=OM— OB,  C»=OM— Oc,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  all 
these  spherical  surfaces  originating  from  A  an  to  M  and  exist- 
ing simultaneously,  raav  be  exactly  envelopea  b^  a  single  por- 
tion of  a  spherical  surrace  of  which  the  centre  is  placed  m  a 
position  R  corresponding  to  O  in  respect  to  its  distance  from 
NM,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  obstacle ;  this  spherical 
surface,  of  which  the  radius  is  RM,  is  the  true  returning 
wave  at  that  moment,  and  being  impressed  on  the  auditory 
organs,  so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original  sound, 
i!>  called  the  echo. 


Wlien  a  sound  originates  at  a  point  O,  and  is  reflected  by  a 
tilune  obstacle  AC^  the  reflected  pulsation  of  &e  dh:  oceupiea 


the  spae^  of  i&  conical  frustum  aACc,  the'vertet  of  th^  cone 
R  being  situated  symmetrically  with  O  at  the  opposite  side 
of  AC.  In  order  that  a  person  may  hear  the  echo  of  his 
own  sounds,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  his  situation  may 
be  at  a  point  O'  in  d  perpendicular  to  AC ;  and  that  a  second 
person  may  hear  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  another  at  O,  he 
must  bfe  situated  in  the  frustum  aACc,  so  that  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflectioh  of  the  sound  which  reaches  his 
ear  may  he  equal ;  in  both  cases  the  distance  from  AC 
must  be  sufficiently  great  to  distinguish  between  the  origi- 
nal and  the  reflected  sound. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  wherever  a  person  is  situated,  the 
echb  of  a  single  sound  necessarily  follows  and  cannot  pre- 
cede the  original  sound,  for  the  two  sides  OA,  ka  are 
^eater  than  the  third  Oa  through  which  the  direct  sound 
IS  nropagated,  and  the  velocities  are  in  both  cases  alike. 

HoWevei-,  the  echo  of  a  continued  sound  or  note  may  be 
heard  in  the  inverse  order  of  time  to  that  in  which  it  was 
generated,  provided  the  origin  of  the  sound  moves  more 
rapidly  towards  the  hearer  than  the  rate  at  which  sound 
travels.  Thus  a  flash  of  lightning  mo^'ing  towards  a  person 
will  produce  a  roll  of  thunder  which,  echoed  by  clouds,  will 
be  heard  as  it  were  backwards ;  but  if  the  direction  of  the 
flash  be  such  that  the  points  of  its  current  are  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  auditor,  an  instantaneous  and  intensely 
loud  clap  wUl  be  substituted  for  a  continued  roll. 

The  murmuring  Sound  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
great  guns  ii  the  succession  of  echoes  f^om  the  particles  of 
vapour  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  wheil  the  discharge 
is  effected  under  a  dense  cloud,  the  echoes  are  stronger  and 
better  reflected,  and  a  noise  resembling  a  thunder-roll  may 
then  be  heard.  The  whizzing  of  a  bullet  id  attributed  to  its 
impinging  in  a  state  of  rapid  rotation  on  particles  of  vapoiv. 

The  time  intervening  netween  the  primitive  sound  and 
its  echo  has  sometimes  been  employed  in  determining  the 
distance  from  the  observer  to  the  reflecting  object,  allowing 
571  ibet  for  each  intermediate  second  of  time;  but  like  all 
methods  dependent  more  on  individual  judgment  than  me- 
chanical measurement,  this  process  must  be  liable  to  con- 
siderable irregularities. 

When  several  objects  reflect  sound,  the  number  of  echoes  is 
greatly  multiplied,  not  only  from  the  primary  echoes  of  each, 
but  also  from  secondary  and  tertiary  echoes  hy  second  and 
third  reflections  of  returning  waveS  against  the  reverbei-a- 
tory  obstacles :  each  re-echo  consists  of  only  portions  or  frusta 
of  the  preceding ;  their  intensities  therefore  diminish,  and 
they  gradually  die  away  upon  the  ear,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  images  become  obscure  and  by  degrees  impercepti- 
ble in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  light  when  we  look 
between  two  opposite  and  parallel  plane  mirrors. 

The  first  echo  heard  m  such  circumstances  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  the  loudest.  Taking  any  ellipse  of 
which  one  focus  is  the  origin  of  the  sound  and  the  other 
the  place  of  the  auditor,  it  is  a  well-known  property  of  this 
curve  that  right  lines  drawn  from  the  foci  to  any  point  in 
it  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point.  Con  • 
ceive  now  this  ellipse  to  rotate  round  the  line  joining  the 
foci  so  as  to  form  a  prolate  spheroid,  then  sound  emanat- 
ing from  one  focus  and  reflected  by  a  portion  of  the  surface 
will  be  directed  after  reflection  to  tne  other,  and  its  intensity 
will  depend  on  ^e  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  focus  by 
th^  retiecting  body.  Each  echoing  body  may  be  conceived 
as  a  portion  df  sucn  ft  spheroidical  sur&ce,  taking  a  great 
axis  major  to  coiUprehend  the  more  distant  bodies;  and 
since  the  sum  of  the  solid  angles  subtended  by  the  more 
ctuitant  reflectors  may  be  greater  than  those  given  by  the 
nearer,  the  echo  produced  by  them,  though  not  reaching 
the  ear  as  soon  as  that  of  the  nearer,  may,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  louder,  bearing  in  mind  in  our  estimate  that 
this  intensi^  has  a  source  of  diminution  in  the  increase  of 
distance.  Tliis  case  frequently  occurs  in  places  encom- 
passed by  chams  of  mountains,  as  the  Killamey  and  Welsh 
lakes,  &c. 

When  the  succession  of  echoes  from  several  bodies  is  suf- 
ficiently rapid,  a  continued  sound  or  note  may  be  produced. 
though  the  original  sound  was  merely  momentary;  and 
when  not  sufficiently  rapid  for  tliis  purpose,  a  clamorous 
noise  is  produced,  and  hence  Echo  with  her  thousand 
tongues  and  babbling  propensities  has  furnished  matter  fjr 
poetic  imagination  from  Ovid  to  Shakspeare.  As  a  single 
M  may  he  converted  into  an  imitation  of  a  stunning  laugh, 
Uie  romantic  and  echoing  regions  inhabited  by  tlie  Scan- 
dinavian races  material^  assisted  their  tmtutored  ima- 
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ginings  ill  attributing  this  appalling  muaic  to  the  aerial 
revelries  of  invisible  hags  or  witches. 

But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  original 
cause  of  sound  may  be  said  to  exist  simultaneously  through 
an  extensive  tract  of  an  excited  atmosphere,  a  sound  per- 
fectly continuous  and  majestic  is  produced  in  the  thunder- 
roll,  which  may  frequently  be  heard  again  echoed  by  neigh- 
bouring clouds,  or  awfully  prolonged  by  repeated  reflections 
fi'om  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains. 

A  similar  effect  of  rapidly  repeated  echoes  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  prolonged  tread  and  ringing  sounds  which  we 
hear  when  walking  m  stillness  through  long  galleries,  clois- 
ters, and  other  narrow  passages  with  parallel  sides,  particu- 
larly when  the  air  is  confined ;  but  hangings  and  carpet- 
iii<?s,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  sonorous  waves,  or 
Kti fling  them  by  a  multitude  of  interior  reflections,  together 
wiih  open  windows  or  much  furniture,  diminish  these  effects 
to  a  groat  extent. 

Tho  distribution  of  sound  in  public  edifices,  so  that  the 
echoes  may  be  most  advantageously  brought  to  strengthen 
the  original  sound,  is  a  subject  practically  deserving  of 
much  attention.  For  some  sensible  obser^-ations  on  the 
errors  of  architects  in  this  respect,  we  must  refer  to  Sir  J. 
Herschers  treatise  on  Sound.  Certainly  the  unlucky  error 
of  placing  the  confessional  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti  in  a 
focus  conjugate  to  another  and  unenclosed  part  of  the 
church,  by  which  Echo  was  instrumental  in  infonning  a 
husband  of  the  infidelity  of  his  spouse,  and  the  parabolic 
reflector  of  a  late  ingenious  clergyman  at  Cambridge,  which 
had  the  effect  of  completely  stunning  him,  however  impar- 
tially his  voice  was  distributeil  to  his  congregation,  are  not 
inconveniences  of  such  common  occurrence  as  those  con- 
trivances by  which  a  part  of  an  audience  in  a  church  or 
theatre  possesses  a  monopoly,  while  the  remainder  witness 
the  ceremony  or  performance  in  dumb  show. 

A  ludicrous  anecdote,  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  a 
Frenchman  calling  out  Satan,  and  being  answered  Va-t'en, 
led  him  to  assert  that  the  letter  S  was  not  echoed,  and  this 
assertion  has  been  copied  by  several  cyclopedists.  The 
fact  is,  that  S  being  in  a  great  measure  a  breathing,  the 
distance  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  distinct  echo  is 
too  great  to  render  it  audible,  owing  to  its  small  intensity ; 
but  when  its  echo  is  taken  at  a  small  distance,  the  effect  is 
to  increase  the  sound,  and  this  very  disagreeable  prolonga- 
tion is  very  perceptible  in  churches  wheneverpersons  in  re- 
peating the  service  make  use  of  this  letter.  The  whispering 
gallery  of  St.  PauVs  is  another  instance  of  this  error,  for  a 
low  whisper  uttered  at  one  end  is  conveyed  by  successive 
reflections  along  its  curved  roof,  and  being  again  oonoen- 
trated  at  the  other  end,  may  be  distinctly  heard. 

When  the  reflecting  surraces,insteadof  plane,  are  curved, 
a4  in  caverns,  grottos,  rocks,  or  ruined  buildings,  the  re- 
flected sound  will  be  most  intense  at  the  foci,  or  the  points 
which  would  be  most  enlightened  by  reflection,  if  a  lumi- 
nous body  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  original 
sources  of  sound. 

Whatever  may  be  the  figure  of  the  echoing  surface,  the 
total  path  traversed  by  a  wave  in  a  given  time  before  and 
after  reflection  taken  together  is  constant  (and  in  different 
times  is  proportional  to  the  time) ;  therefore  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  plane  section  of  the  echoing  surface  is  common 
also  to  an  ellipse  having  one  focus  at  the  origin  of  sound, 
the  other  in  tlie  returning  wave,  and  the  axis  major  equal 
to  the  space  traversed  by  sound  in  a  given  time.  Hence, 
fli'st,  the  plane  sections  of  the  returning  wave  are  the  loci 
of  the  second  foci  of  a  series  of  ellipses,  having  a  common 
focus  and  equal  axes  major,  and  all  touching  the  section  of 
the  echoing  surface;  and,  secondly,  the  figure  of  an  ob- 
stacle necessary  to  produce  a  given  wave  will  be  found  by 
taking  the  cur^-e  which  touches  a  series  of  ellipses  having 
their  second  foci  in  this  wave  surface  and  their  first  focus 
and  axes  major  as  before :  this,  strictly  speaking,  should 
however  be  confined  to  surfaces  of  revolution. 

E'CIJ A,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  in  the  intondencia  or  pro- 
vince of  Sovilla,  situated  on  the  river  Genii,  in  a  fine  plain, 
on  the  high  road  from  Sc villa  to  Cordova,  about  55  miles 
north-east  of  the  former  city.  Its  antient  name  was  Astigis ; 
the  Romans  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Augusta 
Firma.  Tho  name  of  Ecija  was  given  to  it  by  the  Moors 
(Miiiano).  Ecija  has  a  population  of  34,000  inhabitants, 
many  churches  and  convents,  several  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  a  very  fine  promenade  along  the 
hanks  of  the  Genii,  adorned  with  fountains  and  statues.   It 


is  the  residence  of  a  corregidor  and  an  alcalde  mayor.  *C\.<^ 
territory  is  rich  in  corn  and  olives;  there  are  also  %f*ut* 
manufactories  of  woollens  and  linens.    Ecija  is  the  bix'l. 
place  of  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  a  Spanish  dramatist   • 
the  seventeenth  centur}'.    There  are  several  Roman  lu 
scriplions  and  a  few  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

ECKHEL,  JOSEPH  HILARY,  an  eminent  antiqu  ir^ 
and^ numismatist,  was  born  at  Kntzei^feld,  in  Austria,  Ji 
nuary  13, 1737.    His  father,  who  was  in  theser\'iceof  Ci*u: : 
Sinzcndorf,  sent  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  tho  Jcauitb*  C  .- 
lege  at  Vienna,  where,  in  1751,  lie  was  enrolled  in  thr-  r 
society.    He  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  divinity «  ant 
the  learned  languages;  butaevoted  himself  chiefly  t«i  ai.'. 
quitics    and   medals.      His    skill  in   the  latter  iuduo-! 
tne  superiors  of  the  college,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  c^«  ** 
him  the  place  of  kee^^er  of  their  cabinet  of  medaU  an 
coins.    In  1772  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  grand  dukt* 
Tuscany,  Leopold  II.,  engaged  him  to  arrange  his  colir 
tion;  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna,   in  1774,  he  wa«  .'«;- 
pointed  director  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  MedaK  :•:.  I 
professor  of  antiquities.     In  1 7  7 5  he  published  hi*  first  n  or  « 
upon  his  favourite  study,  entitled  '  Nuiui  \cterea  Ancvi'..*. 
ex  Museis  Caosarco  Vindobonensi,  Florentine  Ma^ii  O  > 
cis  Etrurio},  Granelliano  nunc  Crosareo,  Vitzaino,  Fe^teti'  - 
siano,  Savorgnano  Vencto,  aliisque,'  4toVienno.    Thi>u'.i* 
followed  in    1776  by  '  Catalogus  Musci  Ca>sarei  Vuidoi*  > 
nensis  Numorum  Yeterum,  dislributus  in  partes  ii.  i\\uxru\ii 
prior  Monetam  Urbium,  Populorum,  Regum,  altera  Kom.; 
norum  complectitur,*  2  lorn,  folio,  accompanied  by  c*^'.*; 
plates  of  inedited  coins.     In  1786  he  published  his  *  S>\l".^t- 
1  ma.  numorum  anecdotorum  Thesauri  Ca*sarei,*  4to. :  and  \\ .  > 
*  Descriptio  Numorum  AntiochisD  Syria),  sxsq  Specimen  A^t  • 
criticso  Numariee,'  4to.,  likewise  printed  at  Vienna,  Uie  saii.* 
year:  and  in  1 787  produced  a  small  elementary  work  on  coik* 
for  the  use  of  schools,  in  his  native  language,  entitled  *  K  unc 
gefasste  An&ngsgriinde  zur  alten  Numismatik,'  8vo.,  Vi>- , 
This  work  has  more  recently  been  improved  and  publi^lK*! 
in  France,  under  the  title  of  'Traite  EUmentaire  do  Nu- 
mismatique  Grecque   et  Romaine,  compost  d'aprds  ccUi> 
d'Eckhel,'  par  Gerard  Jacob,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Par.  \S2i.    In 
1 788  Eckhel  published  a  folio  volume  upon  the  gems  of  tht 
Imperial  Collection,  *  Choix  de  Pierres  grav6es  du  Cabin^f^t 
Imperial  des  Antiques,  representees  en  xl.  Planches  :*  auti 
in  1792  tho  first  volume  of  his  'Doctrina  Numorum  Ve!i- 
rum,'  Vienna,  4lo. ;  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  wh.*  b 
was  published  in  1798.    A  supplement  to  it,  with  bis  por- 
trait prefixed,  has  since  appeared,  'Addenda  ad  Eckbft:. 
Doctrinam  Numorum  Veteruin  ex  ejusdem  Auto^j|'l 
postumo,'  4to.,  Vindob.,  1826.     This  work,  which  embnif  t-- 
the  science  of  numismatics  in  general,  has  placed  Eckl.  . 
at  the  head  of  all  the  writers  upon  antient  coins.  He  dn-l 
May  16th,  1798,  at  the  liou^e  of  his  friend  the  Baron  ilc 
Locella. 

In  his  younger  years  Eckhel  published  three  or  four  \td^  .J 
pieces  unconnected  with  numismatics :  namelvi  two  \jl\\\, 
odes  on  the  nuptials  of  Joseph  II.,  in  1 765 ;  anotWr  \\\ 
German,  in   1768,   on  the  departure  of  Maria  Ciri.U.... 
archduchess  of  Austria,  from  Vienna  ;  and  two  years  aiu  x 
w^ards  an  oration  in  German  on  the  occasion  of  llic  ciu| . 
ror's  visit  to  Italy, '  Rede  auf  die  Reise  Joseplis  II.  in  1  . 
lien,'   8vo.,  Wien.,  1770.     An  'Explication  gramma:: *.'r 
des  Prophdties  d*Haggee,'  by  him,  appeared  in  MilUn'^  M-- 
gasin  Encyclop^dique,  II<'  annee,  tom.  ii.,  p.  461. 

(Saxii  Onomasticon ;  Viscouti*s  account  of  Eckhil    i. 
the  Biographic  Universelle,  tom.xii.,  8vo..  Par.  \MA^  p,  ■*♦  : 
467;  and  the  *  Notitia  Literaria  de  Vitd  et  Scriptt>  J.  11 
Eckhel,  translated  from  the  French  of  Mill  in,  pnffi.\<.  1  u* 
the  •  Addenda  ad  Doctrinam  Numorum  Veteruin.') 

ECKMiJHL  or  EGGMUHL,  a  village  on  the  I j^i^ '. 

consisting  of  about  sixteen  houses,  with  a  rastle.  ami  *. 
tuated  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Regen,  in  46"  4r'  N 
lat.,  and  12*'  3'  E.  long.    It  owes  its  celebrity  ta  the  &i^a. 
victory  which  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  the  «i«. 
peror  Napoleon,  gained  over  the  Austrians*  under  the  an  "* 
duke  Charles,  on  the  22nd  April,  1S09.    In  testiiiion>  ^i 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  which  Marshal  Davoust  dis|.U\  .^i 
on  this  occasion,  Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of  pruicv  i*. 
Eckm'ihl  upon  liim. 

ECLECTICS,  the  name  given  to  those  philosophtr^ 
who,  without  adopting  any  particular  system  or  dogmatizir : 
fur  themiiolves.  professed  to  select  (»c\2yf iv)  firom  otlu*r  ph  • 
losophical  systems  whatever  they  conceived  most  conform 
able  to  truth,  and  fitted  those  detached  parts  together  so  as 
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tc  form  &  new  whole.    Ths  notion  of  sucb  a  union  of 
farring  systems  seems  first  to  have  originated  with  the 
Neoplatonists,  who  endeavoured  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Peripatetics  by  the  adoption  of 
sucb  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  as  could  be  made  to 
tally  with  their  modification  of  the  academic  philosophy. 
This  union  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophies 
was  attempted  first  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  taken  up  and  maintained  by  Aramonius  Saccas. 
It  may  be  doubted  however  if  the  title  of  Eclectics  can  be 
properly  given  to  Potamo  or  Ammonius,  the  former  of  whom 
was  in  fact  merely  a  Neoplatonist,  and  the  latter  rather 
jumbled  together  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
(with  the  exception  of  that  of  Epicurus)  than  selected  the 
consistent  parts  of  all  of  them.    The  most  eminent  of  the 
followers  of  Ammonius  were  Plotinus,  Porphvry,  Jambli* 
chus,  Proclus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  and  the  antient 
Eclecticism  became  at  last  little  more  than  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  Platonism  with  Christianity.    The  modem  and 
more  genuine  school  of  Eclecticism  sprung  up  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when   Baoon   and  Descartes    flourished. 
These  philosophers  refusing  to  acknowledge  themselves 
members  of  any  particular  sect,  or  to  adopt  any  principle 
on  the  mere  authoritv  of  their  wedeoessors,  formed  systems 
for  themselves  which  admitted  the  doctrines  of  any  other 
sect  without  distinction  whenever  those  doctrines  were  not 
at  variance  with  what  their  own  investigation  had  taugh( 
them  of  the  nature  of  things.    But  modern  philosophers 
have  since  then  formed  themselves  into  new  sects,  and  a 
new  Eclecticism  has  consequently  arisen  in  our  own  days, 
of  which  the  originator  was  Hegel,  and  the  present  sup- 
porter Victor  Cousin:  this  newest  Eclecticism  resembles 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  in  being  rather  a  union 
of  systems  than  a  selection  fix>m  them,  and  though  it  has 
partisans  on  the  continent,  and  especially  at  BerUu,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  it  will  be  soon  taken  up  in  this  country, 
where  persons  who  read  or  talk  about  metaphysics  are  gene- 
rally attached  to  some  particular  sect  of  modem  philosophy. 
ECLIPSE  (0c/tfipm,  fcX«^ic),  an  astronomical  pheno- 
menon, being  the  disappearance  of  a  heavenly  body.    This 
may  happen  in  two  distinct  ways;   either  the  disappear- 
ing body  may  be  lost  on  account  of  another  body  coming 
between  it  and  its  source  of  light,  and  thus  intercepting  the 
light;  or  the  disappearance  of  a  body  may  be  causea  by 
another  body  coming  between  it  and  Uie  spectator.    These 
two  sets  of    circumstances,  though  ending  in  the  same 
species  of  pli  enomenon,  are  yet  of  a  character  so  different 
that  it  will  1>e  advisable  to  consider  the  two  in  separate 
articles.    We  shall  therefore  here  content  ourselves  with 
an  enumerat  ion  of  the  various  kinds  of  eclipses ;  leaving 
further  detail,  when  necessary,  to  the  articles  which  will 
U  referred  to. 


}jei  us  suppose  a  spherical  body  AB,  which  is  luminous, 
and  another  C  D,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  which  is  not  lu- 
minous. Let  us  consider  first  the  circular  sections  of  these 
bodies  marie  by  the  plane  of  the  pape{,  and  let  common  tan- 
|:ents  be  drawn  to  these  sections,  four  in  number,  namely, 
AX.  BY,  AM,  and  BN.  If  the  bodies  be  verv  disUnt  from 
ea>  h  other,  in  comparison  with  their  bulk,  then  it  will  be 
iuflicient  for  practical  purposes  to  consider  these  common 
tangents  as  intersecting  at  A  and  B,  and  C  and  D,  the  op- 
posite extremities  of  two  parallel  diameters.  If  tlie  whole 
figure  then  revolve  round  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the 
two  drelet,  the  spherical  bodies  will  be  reproduced,  together 
^th  the  conical  envelopes  by  which  it  may  be  seen  on  what 
the  phases  of  an  eclipse  depend. 

The  whole  space  generated  by  the  revolution  of  Y CDX 
a,  iu  whole  or  in  part,  deprived  of  the  light  from  AB. 
Within  the  space  C  D  Z  (or  the  cone  generated  by  its  revo- 
lution!; the  loss  of  light  is  total :  a  specUtor  situated  within 
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that  cone  sees  no  part  of  A  B,  and  a  planet  which  receives 
its  light  from  AB  cannot,  when  in  that  cone,  be  visible  in 
any  part  of  space.  This  is  even  true  at  the  point  Z ;  but 
anywhere  within  the  cone  N  Z  M,  more  or  less  of  the 
border  of  A  B  is  visible,  and  C  D  hides  a  portion  of  the 
middle  of  A  B.  If  C  D  be  small  in  comparison  with  A  B, 
then  the  effect  of  C  D  to  a  spectator  situated  far  off  in 
N  Z  M  is  only  the  appearance  of  a  small  dark  spot  upon  the 
face  of  AB. 

Within  the  spaces  YCZN  and  MZDX,  a  part  only  oj 
the  fiice  of  AB  is  hidden  from  a  spectator  there  situated, 
and  part  only  of  the  light  of  A  B  is  lost.  On  the  lines  C  Y 
or  DX  the  spectator  imagines  the  two  bodies  AB  and  CD 
to  be  in  contact. 

The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearance  takes  place  by 
the  removal  of  the  light  from  the  body  are — 

1.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon.    [Moon,  Eclipsr  op.] 

2.  The  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter*s  surface, 
occasioned  by  one  of  its  satellites  passing  between  it  and 
the  sun.  This  is  usually  called  the  transit  of  the  satellite's 
shadow  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter.     [Jupitbr.] 

3.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.    [Jupiter.] 

The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearance  arises  from  the 
absolute  interposition  of  another  planet  are — 

1.  The  ectipse  of  the  sun  [Sun,  Eclipse  of],  meaning 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon. 

2.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  (that  is,  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  sun)  by  Mercur}*  or  by  Venus,  commonly  called  the 
transit  of  Mercury  or  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc.  [Mbr- 
CURY,  Transit  of;  Venus,  Transit  of.] 

3.  The  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon.  [Moon.] 

4.  The  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter  by  one  of  its  own 
satellites,  or  transit  of  a  satellite  over  the  disc.  [Jupiter.] 

5.  The  eclipse  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  by  Jupiter  itself, 
or  occultation  of  a  satellite  by  the  planet  [Jupiter.] 

We  have  here  mentionea  such  eclipses  as  are  not  un* 
frequent :  the  only  additional  phenomenon  which  we  are 
aware  of  is  the  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  the  ring  of  Saturn  by 
a  satellite,  or  nassage  of  a  satellite  over  the  ring,  seen  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel.  The  satellites  of  Saturn  must  suffer 
eclipses  of  the  first  kind  by  entering  the  shadows  either  of 
the  planet  or  the  rin^,  and  of  the  second  kind  both  ftom 
the  planet  and  the  nng ;  but  these  satellites  are  only  seen' 
with  very  good  telescopes  and  under  very  favourable  circum* 
stances,  so  that  their  eclipses  excite  little  public  curiosity. 

ECLIPTIC.    [Equator  and  EclipticJ 

ECLOGUE.    [Bucolics.] 

ECONOMISTES.    [Political  Economy.] 

ECPHIMO'TES  (FiUinger),  a  genus  of  Saurians,  pos« 
sessing  the  teeth  and  pores  of  the  genus  Polychrtu,  but 
with  small  scales  on  tne  body  only.  The  tail,  which  is 
large,  has  great  scales,  which  are  pointed  and  carinated. 
The  head  is  covered  with  plates.  The  form  is  a  little  shorl 
and  flattened  like  that  of  some  of  the  Agamce,  rather  than 
like  the  slender  shape  of  Polychrus,  Example,  Ecphi- 
motes  tubereitlatui  (Agama  tuberculata,  Spix ;  Tropidurua 
iorquatM,  Pr.  Max.) 

Description. — Ash -coloured,  sprinkled  with  whitish 
blotches:  a  demi-collar  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Locality,  Brazil. 

ECTOPISTES.    [CoLUMBiD*.  vol.  vii.,  p.  373.] 

ECTOPISTI'NiE.    [CoLUMBiD-s,  vol.  vii.,  p.  37S.] 

ECUADOR  is  one  of  the  three  republics,  which,  before 
1831,  constituted  the  republic  of  Colombia,  but  since  that 
time  has  become  a  separate  government.  It  comprehends 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Quito,  with  the  plains  extending 
east  of  it  between  the  Amazon  river  on  the  south,  and  the 
Uaupes,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the 
north.  Its  boundaries  are  not  marked  by  natural  objects, 
but  foUow  mostly  imaginary  lines.  A  line  beginning  at 
Tabatinga,  on  the  Amazon,  and  running  due  north,  along 
the  meridian  of  70"*  12',  divides  Ecuador  from  Brazil  as  far 
as  1*  10'  N.  lat.,  whence  the  boundary  lino  runs  on  this 

Sarallel  to  the  Rio  Neero.  The  Rio  Neero  separates 
Icuador  from  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  the  Uaupes 
forms  in  the  whole  length  of  its  course  the  boundary  be- 
tween it  and  New  Granada.  Farther  west  this  line  extends 
over  the  mountain  range  in  which  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
the  Rio  Cauca  originate,  then  passes  ov^r  the  northern 
ridges  of  the  mountain-knot  of  Ix)s  Pastes,  and  terminatci 
with  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  de  loe  Patias,  on  the  Pacific, 
ilie  Pacific  forms  its  western  boundary.  On  the  south, 
Ecuador  is  separated  from  Peru  by  a  line  beginning  near 
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from  Almaguar  in  New  GrmnailR  m'ar  the  Paramo  ile  Puru- 

Kar(1)408  fe«t  above  the  sea)  lo  Ftulo  (S^iB  Tva\\  and 
nee  over  ihc  Pi'iraroo  de  Boliche  t\\,i04  feel},  and  the 
Alio  de  Pucarn  (li),4ao  feet)  to  Ibarra  (73G8  feet)  and 
Quito  lOiSii).  In  Hie  Alto  de  Chisinclie  it  attains  on  eleva- 
tion of  about  10,000  feet.  Hence  it  traverses  Hambalo 
(8864  feci),  Riubamba  Nuo^'n  (9<172  feet),  and  Alnusi  (79S-1 
f^t),  and  Bltaini  on  the  Pi'iramo  de  Assuay  1^,536  feel, 
ill  i)as>iiig  this  range  many  IJxes  are  annually  lust.  From 
Cuun<;B  (i»G4U  feet)  it  mm  over  the  Alio  de  PulladO.OOU 
feet)  to  Lo\a  (67E8  feut)  and  hence  to  Ayamca  (8992  feel) 
ill  Peru.  From  the  latter  ploco  it  procetxls  lo  Truxillo  and 
Lima.  Formerly  European  commodities  wcro  imported 
into  Eciiddor  by  tbis  road  from  New  Granada,  but  tinee 
the  opening  of  the  tratie  nearly  the  whole  country  receives 
them  from  Guayaqud. 

Ecuailor  was  discovered  by  Francis  Piznrro  in  1 526,  and 
caino  inio  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  downfal  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incas.  Tlic  Spaniards  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  up  to  the  year  1812,  when  the  coun- 
try declared  against  them.  Quito  was  then  a  part  of  the 
vice-royally  of  Now  Granada,Bnd  it  participated  fully  in  the 
ft«quent  vicissitudes  of  the  war.  which  ended  in  I8S3  with 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  By  the  conven- 
tion of  Cucuta  in  1821.  New  Granada  and  Venc;:uela  united 
and  formed  one  i'ei>nb1ic  under  the  name  of  Columbia,  but 
this  union  lasted  only  lill  1S31,  when  these  counUies  again 
seiiaiatcd.  Ecuador,  or  the  antient  kingdom  of  Quito,  was 
then  also  separated  from  New  Granada.and  since  that  time 
bos  existed  as  an  independent  slate.  'While  it  was  united 
lo  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  tlie  whole  republic  nas 
under  a  central  government.  Wo  do  not  know  whether 
auch  a  government  has  been  preserveil  In  the  new  republic 
of  Ecuador,  or  if  it  nl  present  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller 
states  united  by  a  federal  covcmmcni.  {Condamine,  Ulloa, 
Humboldt,  Caldas  in  MolUen's  Titwels.) 

EDUA.  Tlie  northern  mythology,  which  in  regard  to 
wild  imagination  and  subllmo  conceptions  surpasses  that  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  is  chielly  contained  in  two  coUecCions 
called  '  Tlie  Eddas,'  which  have  been  handed  down  fiom 
time  immemorial  by  Ihc  sculds,  or  antient  minstrels,  of 
Denmark,  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Ireland.  The  word  Edda 
signifles  Mother  of  Poetry.  In  the  beginning  these  ray- 
thologicol  reconls  were  communicated  from  mouth  lo 
mouth,  and  a^erwards  written  down  with  the  iiacred  charac- 
tersoflho  north,  Ihe  Runic  cliaraclers,  an  alphabet  which 
the  Scandinavians  are  said  to  have  obtained  from  the  sea- 
faring Phunicians.  The  Scandinavians  initialed  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion  the  Saxons,  who  were  forced  by 
Charlemagne  lo  exchange  it  for  Christianity.  After  the 
conquest  of  Ihe  Saxons  by  Charlemagne,  the  worehippors  of 
the  religion  of  Odin  withdrew  to  Iceland,  where  I  lie  sacred 
books  of  Ihe  Scandinavians  were  presennl,  from  uhich 
Samund  Sigfudson,  a  clergyman,  and  Are  Frode,  Ihe  his- 
torian, collected,  belween  the  years  1036  and  1 1 33,  the  older 
Edda. 

This  important  work  was  concealed  and  forgotli.  ___ 
nearly  400  years.  However,  in  the  year  IG43  a  fine  copy  of 
these  poems  was  found  by  Bishop  Svensen,  ond  p\iblishe(l 
in  3  vols.  4to.,  containing  Ihe  original  text,  a  Latin  Irantla- 
tion,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  northern  mythology.  The 
contents  of  the  poems  are  prophecies,  elevated  conversations, 
and  roaipc  songs. 

The  new  Edda,  composed  or  arranged  two  hundred  years 
later,  is  a  syxlenialic  poetical  eomiiendium  of  the  former,  and 
is  divided  into  three  books;  one  dogmatical  or  doctrinal, 
Ihe  second  narrative,  and  the  third  critical.  The  Icelandic 
text  of  this  second  Edda  was  translated  in  the  year  1641), 
by  Res 
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only  a  bottomlesi  deep,  and  a  world  of  mist  it)  which  11  nwr-] 
the  fountain  that  ilrivea  to  dolour  evcrv  ibiog.  T«c^' 
rivers  issue  from  lliis  fountain.  When  tncy  liad  Howcl  i-i 
fur  from  their  sourco  that  the  liquid  which  ihev  rotiiu.i'r.l 
had  become  harduned,  they  ceased  lo  How,  anil  fiote  ii  ■■! 
ice;  and  ono  laverof  ice  accumulating  over  the  other,  'I,' 
gient  deep  was  thus  filled  up. 

Southward  from  tlw  WorU  of  Mist  wu  ilie  WurM '; 
Light.  From  the  former  proceeded  every  thing  dark  j  i 
cold ;  from  the  latter  whatever  is  warm  and  li);fal  1  i 
one  was  the  principle  of  wrath  and  death  ;  the  other,  itii 
iirinciplu  of  love  and  life ;  a  warm  wind  blowing  trom  ti^ 
taller  upon  the  ice  mehed  it.  The  melted  drup>  tn-?a-  - 
animated  by  the  power  of  him  who  bod  sent  ilie  viiid.  .:  . 
from  them  sprung  Ymir  the  Kiant,  and  the  holy  Ath  V.i.i 
hill,  or  the  tree  of  life,  which  spreads  its  roots  lhrui:t.ii  r . 
the  deep,  and  its  branches  over  the  universe.  L'"..- 
"  r's  left  arm  grew  a  little  man  and  woman,  and  fr.i: 
I  proceeded  the  ice  giants,  the  heroos,  and  tlie  i.''>. 
This  GO!<mogony  is  the  oCTsiiring  of  a  northern  viewotnaiuic 
It  is  natural  that  ire  sliould  appear  lo  the  Scaiidinaviui.i  ^ 
dead  matter,  or  as  the  bad  principle,  end  heat  ami  lii;bi. '- 1 
Ihe  contrary,  as  Ihe  creative  powers,  or  good  principle.  It  - 
contnuit  of  these  two  principles  under  uifferent  ijinUilt, . ! 
good  and  bad  genii,  heroes,  and  gods,  the  alternate  axii,'!- 
ancy  of  ihe  one  over  Ihe  other  until  Ihc  flcry  snake  r.:.- 
Humes  uni\crsal  nature  with  all-destroying  flames,  fyrnf  I'e 
cyclus  of  the  great  ti'aged}* — among  the  incidenli  of  uLnh. 
Ihe  death  of  Baldur,  the  beau  ideal  of  Scandinavian  b(TOi<'.ii. 
the  Achilles  of  the  north,  forms  one  of  I  lie  most  l.vai:- 
touching  episodes.  The  existence  of  one  supreme  nn.  i; 
principle,  and  Ihe  acknowledgment  of  a  spiriiual   j 


3  also  traceable  in  different  simboU  of  ii 


great  German  national  epic  poem, '  Der  Niebelunt;en  ].if> 

Those  who  wish  fur  further  information  on  this  >u!v' 'i 

may  consult  Udda  Saemunda  hint  Frtiedo,  and  Cieuje:  i 

Syrnbolik. 

EDDOES,  the  name  by  which  the  esculent  Cala'J.im  » 
known  by  the  blacks  of  the  Gold  Const.  The  Iram  3:t 
boiled  and  ealen  as  cabbages  with  us,  but  Ibctr  Bitni.,^ 
renders  them  unsuitable  for  a  European  palale. 

EDDV  is  a  circular  motion  of  the  water,  either  in  i  >rr, 
or  in  Ihe  sea.  It  exists  more  froquenlly  in  riien  beUt.^ 
the  proper  current  and  Ihe  counter  current.  Thew,!--  1 
one  current  brushing  against  another  gn-e  toasmsll  ]—:■ 
of  water  a  circular  muiion.  But  an  eddy  is  also  p.u  i'.."i 
when  Ihe  current,  running  wiih  some  liulence  >f.-j  i.si  i 
rock  or  elevated  shore,  is  driven  back  and  meets  m  iIls  I"! 
of  the  river  or  on  the  opposite  shore  another  olntncie  in  •■< 
course.  In  this  case  Ihe  tddy  generally  occupies  itie^rt^rr-: 
part  of  the  bed  of  Ihe  river,  and  is  freqnentlv  called  a  m  -  ■ 
pool.  Eddies  occur  in  the  sea  likewise,  where  lnu  rmu  j  :. 
run  parallel,  but  in  ditterent  directions,  as  beiaeiii  ir.-. 
Equatorial  and  North  Aft'ican  current.  Wbirlj-ool-.  nl-: 
occur    frequently    among    rocky    iiihind*    near    a   co-.>! 

EDDYSTONE  or   EDYSTONE  LIGHTHOtSE  •■ 

conslructed  on  ihe  sloping  side  of  a  rock  whicli  h-  •  • 
from  Plymouth  south  by  west,  and  from  the  Ram  11-- 
south  half  a  noint  easl.  It  is  distant  from  llie  ani  h  i  - 
in  the  Sound  four  leagues,  and  from  Ram  Head  it.  ' 
three  lengues  and  a  half,  which  latter  is  the  neare^I  it,.  - 
to  the  lighthouse.  The  Isle  of  Maystunc  bears  fn.ni  ;■  ■ 
lighthouse  about  north-cust  by  north,  and  is  al>u  :.  .- 
leagues  distant.  All  Ihe  rocks  near  (be  house  ate  in  :.■ 
east  side,  stretching  lo  the  north  and  south,  and  ihe\  j;  i 
covered  at  hieh  water-,  but  on  the  west  side  anystirp  n:> 
n  falhomi  m'. ' 
he  eaat  by  r.iT  . 

Sarratire.  i 
ifslone  sure;  •: 
Igradualh  d.!-- 

flnisLed  «.  :.  ' 
ilatilem.  h-.'--, 

B.     The  tu^^■^ 
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6ne,  from  which  there  are  two  small  entrances  to  the  side 
galleries,  wherein  wo  see  flights  of  steps  leading  upwards 
to  the  roof  of  the  sekos  or  eell.  Proceeding  onwards  through 
the  middle  chamber,  we  pass  mto  another  small  one,  with 
an  apartment  on  each  side  of  it,  probably  for  the  use  of  the 
priests.  From  this  last-mentioned  chamber  we  enter  the 
noly  recess  itself,  an  oblong  room  about  33  feet  by  17,  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  deity  was  placed.  Two  galleries 
run  down  on  each  side  of  it,  leading  to  a  doorway  at  the 
back  of  it,  by  which  the  priests  might  walk  into  a  large  hut 
perfectly  retired  space  all  round  the  sanctuary,  or  might 
ascend  on  the  roof  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  enjoy  the  air  and 
light  on  the  terraced  roof,  for  below  they  had  no  light  at  all, 
except  it  might  be  from  small  apertures,  through  which  the 
Fellahs,  who  now  live  on  the  roof  with  their  lamilies  and 
cattle,  discbarge  all  their  dirt  into  the  temple.  The  cham- 
bers of  the  Sekos  serve  them  as  repositories  for  grain  and 
other  commodities.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  the  co- 
vered gallery  or  portico  on  each  side  of  the  outer  court 
there  is  a  path  continued  all  round  the  temple,  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  walls.  Probably  the  vulgar  were 
allowed  the  use  of  this  walk,  as  a  thick  wall  was  between 
them  and  the  apartments  devoted  to  the  priests  and  the 
worship  of  the  deity ;  for  none  but  the  priests,  and  pro- 
bably the  kings,  were  admitted  into  the  inner  apartments, 
much  less  into  the  adytum  or  sanctuary,  which  contained 
the  representation  of  the  deity.  The  temple,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures.  The  outer  wall,  which  joins  the  two  propyla  and 
completely  incloses  both  the  court  and  the  temple,  is  414 
feet  on  each  of  its  longer  sides,  and  154  on  its  snorter  side 
at  the  back  of  the  temple. 

The  temple  of  Edfu  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Den- 
derah  for  preservation,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  magnificence. 
The  propylsBon  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  any  in 
Egypt ;  it  contains  several  apartments  in  the  interior,  which 
receive  hght  by  square  apertures  in  the  sides.  The  en- 
trance court  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in  such 
perfection,  though  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts. 
The  pronaos  or  portico  is  magnificent,  but  unfortunately 
above  three-fourths  of  it  are  buried  in  rubbish.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  temple  of  Edfu,  although  built  much  later  than 
many  of  the  others,  being  generally  attributed  to  the  age 
of  the  Ptolemies,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  specimen 
remaining  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  which  can  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  respective  proportion  and  distribution  of  the 
diflerent  pai*ts  of  their  exterior  appearance  when  entire, 
and  the  strength  of  those  formidable  citadels,  which,  while 
they  served  as  a  protection  to  the  town,  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prevented  or  defeated  any 
attempts  to  dispute  the  authority  of  their  priestly  rulers. 
(See  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  in  the 
Library  qf  Entertaining  Knowledge^  with  a  ground-plan 
of  the  temple  of  Edfu ;  Belzoni ;  and  Wilkinson's  General 
Vi^v  of  Egypt.)    [Egyptian  Architecturb.] 

EDGAR,  surnamed  the  Peaceable,  was  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  King  Edmund  I.  by  his  wife  Elgiva,  or 
Al^^iva.  He  appears  to  have  been  born  in  943,  and  conse- 
quently wus  only  about  three  years  old  at  his  father's  death 
in  946.  His  brother  Edwy,  or  Eadwy,  may  have  been  a 
year  or  perhaps  two  years  older.  In  these  circumst antes, 
Edmund's  brother  Edred  was  unanimously  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  by  the  Witenagemote.  On  the  death  of  Edred, 
however,  in  955,  Edwy  was  placed  on  the  throne ;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  brother  Edgar  was  appointed  ga\'ernor  or  sub- 
regulus  of  Mercia,  which  was  still  considered  as  a  distinct 
though  subject  kingdom.  When,  about  two  years  after  his 
accession,  the  enmity  between  Edwy  and  the  church  interest 
broke  out  into  an  open  quarrel,  the  people  of  Mercia  and 
Northumbria,  instigated  to  revolt  by  Archbishop  Odo,  or  at 
least  timing  their  movement  very  opportunely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  clerical  partv,  placed  Engar  at  their  head  and 
proclaimed  him  king.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Edwy 
should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  to  the  south 
of  the  Thames,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  should 
bo  made  over  to  Edgar.  The  death  of  Edwy,  however, 
about  a  year  after,  made  Edgar  king  of  all  England  (a.d. 
959). 

The  celebrated  Dunstan,  banished  by  Edwy,  had  been 
recalled  by  Edgar,  and  made  his  chief  counsellor,  as  soon 
a.^  he  found  hiuiself  established  as  king  of  the  country  to 
th  of  the  Thames.    Being  as  yet  only  in  his  six- 
ear  (or  perhaps  not  quite  so  old)  when  he  became 


ftill  king,  he  was  of  oowse  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
monks  and  clergy,  whose  inttnunent  he  had  hitherto  boen. 
Dunstan,  already  bishop  both  of  Worcester  and  London, 
was  now  promoted  to  the  primacy,  as  well  as  restored  ti 
his  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  became  the  chief  director  <f 
affairs  both  in  church  and  state.    The  government  of  the 
kingdom  by  Edgar,  nnder  the  guidance  of  this  eeclesiaj«t .". 
was  unquestionably  conducted  with  remarkable  ability  ar«  \ 
success.    Throughout  the  whole  reign  England  remain t  i 
undisturbed   by   war;    the   northern   pirates,    who    h..  i 
harassed  Uie  country  so  incessantly  for  150  years  be  fir. 
and  who,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Edear,  renev  i  i 
their  attacks,  and  did  not  desist  un^  they  had  effef  -  •  i 
its  conquest,  were,  during  his  lifh,    detened  from  sh -•'■• 
ing  themselves  on  the  Enslish  coasts  by  the  powerf  i 
naval  force  that  was  kept  up  t>y  this  king.    The  old  wti: c  r 
make  the  fleet  of  Edgar  to  hare  consisted  of  3600  sh<'^ 
*  The  number,*  says  a  modem  historian,  in  a  somewhat  u  •  - 
cisive  style  of  narration, '  appears  to  me  enormous :  I  li..«  r 
therefore  retrenched  a  cipher.*    (Lingard,  Hiit.  Eng, )     I  -» 
this  fleet,  which  was  divided  into  three  squadroni^  Edj.-'.r 
is  said  by  Malmsbury  to  have  everjr  Easter  cirtumnuN; 
gated  the  island  in  person;  but  this  story  seems  to  Ir 
merely  one  of  the  improbable  inventions  by  which  Ed;;ar  * 
monkish  admirers  have  laboured  to  magnify  his  name.    1 : 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  ought  uot  to  regard  in  i:  « 
same  light  what  some  of  the  chroniclers  tell  us  about  U  <• 
making  annually  a  progress  through  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  his  kingdom  for  the  admmistration  of  ju^t.^^.* 
Another  work  of  great  public  benefit  which  is  attributed  t » 
him  is  the  reformation  of  the  coinage*    He  is  also  said  t<i 
have  freed  Wales  from  wolves  by  commuting  the  mt  zi*^ 
tribute  imposed  upon  the  Welsh  by  his  predecessors  f  *  • 
tribute  of  300  heads  of  these  animals  annually ;  by  m  :.    . 
means  the  wolves  were  extirpated  in    four    years.     K.' 
there  were  wolves  in  England  long  aHer  this.     Kd^^nr  i.  - 
been  chiefly  lauded  by  the  monkish  annalists  for  hiA  ,y-  - 
ration  of  the  church  Iboth  to  its  antient  po»sesiions  a^u  ' .. 
a  more  perfect  state  of  discipline  than  it  had  probabif  et«  ( 
before  known*    Under  the  vigorous  administration  cf  D\  n- 
Stan  and  his  subservient  associates  Ethel  wold  end  0»i*ai>t. 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester,  the  man.,  t 
clergy  were  at  length  removed  almost  to  a  man  frt>u) 
cathedrals  and  abbeys;  and  no  fewer  than  fifty -four  mor.3< 
teries  Were  founded  or  restored  in  different  pans  of  t^ 
kingdom,  and  filled  with  monks  as  well  as  richly  endo>» 
Thev  were  all  subjected  to  the  Benedictine  rule. 

The  laws  of  Edgar  that  have  been  preserved  consist  par:' . 
of  some  enactments  touching  the  payment  of  the  tithes  a* : 
other  church-dues,  and  partly  of  a  few  civil  regulat:    % 
chiefly  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  police  of  tie 
kingdom  and  the  better  administration  of  justice.    One  i« 
directed  against  the  crime  of  malicious  defamation,  an  I 
enacts  that  if  the  falsehood  of  the  evil  report  can  be  f*ro\  v  *. 
the  defamer  should  either  have  his  tons;ue  cut  oat  (u  it 
was  no  doubt  thought  a  peculiarly  appropriate  ptmishcit  n*  ■. 
or  should  redeem  it  with  the  value  of  his  head,  that  i*  \ 
say,  should  pay  the  sum  at  which  his  life  was  valued  t.-. 
cording  to  the  class  of  society  in  which  he  was  ranked.  .\   • 
other  directs  that  the  Winchester  measure  should  be  t.' 
standard  for  the  kingdom.    These  laws,  however,  were  •'• 
enforced  in  the  Saxon  provinces  of  EdgaPs  dominions    T 
his  Danish  subjects,  who  occupied  nearly  or  fully  half  t  -  ■ 
kingdom,  he  appears  to  liave  only  recommended  the  »<!• 
tion  of  some  of  the  English  laws.    The  majority  of  the-* 
Danes  resident  in  England  were  still  pagans,  and  were  .^•• 
verned  by  carls  of  their  own  nation,  though  they  srkn.  v-. . 
ledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Saxon  king;  and  it  was  !..  • 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  that  :: 
authority  of  the  English  law  was  full^  extended  over  t^> 
part  of  the  country 'which  they  occupied.    Edgar  bowr« .  r 
had  spent  his  earliest  years  among  the  Danes,  sind  it  wa«  t- 
their  aid  chiefly  that  he  had  acquired  his  first  throne  :  ih»  ^ 
circumstances  at  once  attached  them  to  him,  and  gave  I  - 
great  influence  over  them;  and  this  good  undentau-i..  . 
appears  to  have  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  strength  ol  . 
government,  and  to  have  very  essentially  contributed  to  : 
preservation  of  the  tranquillity  which  the  kingdom  etiji  . 
during  his  reign. 

The  monkish  chroniclers  give  the  loftiest  description^  .  ' 
the  power  and  extensive  authority  of  this  kin^  telling  i « 
that  he  was  acknowledged  as  their  supreme  lofd  by  ali  the 
other  kings  of  Britain  and  the  surrvunding  kknaa.    11m 
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ilQiy  told  IB  tkd  Saxon  obroniola  and  elflewheie  of  his 
hftving  been  rowed  in  his  barge  on  the  Dee  by  the  eight 
subject  kings  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  Anglesey  with  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides,  Westmoreland,  Galloway, 
North,  South,  and  Middle  Wales,  is  well  knoMm.  It  is  also 
affirmed  that  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  had  submitted  to 
his  authority.  The  dominion  which  he  arrogated  to  him- 
self appears  in  fact  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  what  we 
find  claimed  for  him  by  his  panegyrists.  Among  the  titles 
assumed  by  him  on  his  seals  and  in  charters  are—*  Edgarus 
Anglorum  Basileus,  omniumque  regum  insularum  oceani 
quae  Britanniam  circumjacent,  cunctarumque  nationum 
quae  infra  earn  includuntur,  Imperator  et  Dominus'—'  Rex 
et  Pnmicerius  tocius  Albionis* — *  Basileus  dileotae  insulaa 
AIbionis,subditis  nobis  soeptris  Scottorum,  Cumbrorumque, 
atque  Brittonum,  et  omnium  circumdrca  regionum,*  &c. 
These  *  pompous  and  boastful  titles,'  observes  Mr.  Turner, 
'sometimes  run  to  the  length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines.' 
Much  difficulty  in  believing  that  this  assumption  of  power 
had  any  real  foundation  is  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  any 
record  or  notice  of  the  subjugation  of  the  more  important 
of  iliese  neighbouring  kingdoms  by  anv  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs.  What  event  ever  happened  for  instance  that  could 
possibly  have  induced  the  king  of  Scotland  to  acknowledge 
uimself  in  this  manner  as  the  vassal  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land? The  pacific  character  claimed  for  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
who  is  said  never  to  have  had  occasion  to  draw  the  sword 
against  an  enemy,  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  he  should  thus  have  compelled  all  his  neigh- 
bours to  do  him  homage,  and  take  him  for  their  lord  and 
master. 

'Ihe  monkish  writers,  with  whom  Edgar  is  such  a  &vour- 
ite.  have  not  altogether  concealed  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
saint  in  his  morals.  Even  Lingard  seems  to  admit  that 
one  story  is  tolerably  well  authenticated,  which  attributes 
to  him  the  violation  of  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  that  too 
vhilc  she  was  resident  in  a  convent.  Another  is  told  of 
h%  having,  on  one  occasion,  ordered  one  of  lus  nobles,  whose 
^est  he  was,  to  give  him  his  daughter  for  a  bedfellow, 
and  of  the  young  lady's  honour  having  been  saved  by  her 
mother  substituting  for  her  a  handsome  slave,  with  whom 
the  king  was  ao  well  pleased  that,  after  discovering  the  de- 
ception, he  took  her  to  court  and  retained  her  for  some  years 
H  bis  favourite  mistress.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Elrteda  the  Fair,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Edward,  who  suc- 
ceeded him;  and,  secondly,  to  Elfrida,  the  daughter  of 
Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  bore  him  Edmund,  who 
died  in  his  infiincy,  and  Ethelred,  for  whom  his  infamous 
mother  open^  a  way  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Ed- 
1^^.  The  circumstances  of  the  marriage  of  Edgar  and  £1- 
fnek — the  commission  given  by  the  king  to  Ethelwold  to 
\mt  the  lady  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports  of  her 
beauty— the  treachery  of  Ethelwold,  who  represented  her  to 
his  royal  master  as  unworthy  of  her  fame,  and  then  married 
her  himself — the  discovery  by  her  and  Edgar  of  the  deceit  that 
bad  been  practised  on  both  of  them— and  the  subsequent 
assassination  by  the  king  of  his  unfaithful  emissary— are 
related  by  Malmsbury  on  the  faith  of  an  antient  ballad. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  character  either  of  Elfrida  or  Edgar 
that  need  occasion  us  any  difficulty  in  believing  the  story. 

Edgar,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  clearly  appear, 
vas  not  solemnly  crowned  till  the  fourteenth  year  after  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Akemanceastre,  that  is,  Bath,  on  the  lUh  of  May,  973.  He 
lived  only  two  years  longer,  dying  in  975,  when  he  was  suc- 
c<>cded  by  his  eldest  son  Edward,  afterwards  designated  the 

Martyr. 

EDGAR  ATHEUNO,  that  is,  Edgar  of  the  blood 
royal,  or  Prince  Edgar,  as  we  should  now  say.  [Atheling.] 
The  personage  commonly  understood  in  English  history  by 
this  title  is  Edgar,  the  grandson  of  King  Edmund  Ironside 
tbroujrh  his  son  Edward  surnamed  the  Outlaw.  Edward 
and  his  brother  had  been  sent  from  England  by  Canute  in 
101 7,  the  year  after  his  accession,  to  his  half-brother  Olave, 
king  of  Sweden,  by  whom  it  was  probably  intended  that 
ihcy  ihould  be  made  away  with ;  but  Olave  spared  the  lives 
of  iho  children,  and  had  them  removed  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Hungary.  All  the  English  historians  make  the 
Hungarian  lung  by  whom  they  were  received  to  be 
Solomon  ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  that  king  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  till  1062,  and  was  only  bom  m  1051. 
The  king  of  Hungary  at  the  time  when  the  children  of 
Bdmund  Iioxtfide  wero  sent  to  that  country  was  Stephen 


L,  who  reigneid  horn  1001  to  1038.  The  story,  as  earn* 
monly  related,  goes  on  to  state  that  one  of  the  brothers, 
Edmund  (or,  as  some  call  him,  Edwin),  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Hungarian  king,  but  died  without  issue ;  and  that 
the  other,  Edward,  married  Ajgatha,  the  dauehter  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  11.  and  the  sister  of  Queen  Sophia,  the 
wife  of  Solomon.  Here  again  there  must  be  some  great 
mistake ;  for  the  Emperor  Henry  H.  never  had  any  chil- 
dren. Who  Agatha  really  was,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  She  bore  to  her  husband,  besides  Edgar,  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Christina. 

Edgar,  as  well  as  his  sisters,  must  have  been  bom  in 
Hungary ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  recorded.  His  father,  after  an  exile  of  forty  years, 
was  sent  for  to  England,  in  1057,  by  his  uncle  King  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  who  professed  an  intention  of  acknow- 
lodging  him  as  next  heir  to  the  crown :  the  Outlaw  accord- 
ingly came  to  this  country  with  his  wife  and  children,  but 
he  was  never  admitted  to  his  uncle's  presence,  and  he  died 
shortly  after,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  foul  play,  which 
one  hypothesis  attributes  to  Earl  Harold,  another  to  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  Iliere  is  nothing  like  proof,  however, 
of  the  guilt  of  either.  The  event  in  the  mean  time  was 
generally  considered  as  placing  young  Edgar  in  the  position 
of  his  father  as  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  now  that  the  title  of  the  Atheling  (which  had  been 
borne  by  his  father)  was  assumed  by  or  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  at  any  rate  the  O>nfessor*s  nearest  relation ; 
and  if  Edmund  Ironside,  from  whom  he  spmng,  was  ille- 
gitimate, as  some  have  supposed,  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  worn  the  crown  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  stain,  and  to  bring  his  de- 
scendants into  the  regular  line  of  the  succession.  All 
Edmund's  brothers  and  half-brothers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  reigning  king,  had  perished,  most  of  them  having 
been  cut  off  by  (^nute  and  the  other  kings  of  the  Danish 
stock ;  and  the  Confessor  himself  and  his  grandnephew, 
young  Edear,  were  now  the  only  remaining  male  descend- 
ants of  EUielred  II. 

Edgar  was  still  in  England  when  the  Confessor  died  in 
January,  1066;  but  he  was  yet  very  young,  and  appeared 
to  be  feeble  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  and  therefore  was 
in  nowise  fitted  either  to  take  a  part,  or  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  by  others,  in  the  first  tumult  of  the  contest  in 
which  two  such  energetic  spirits  as  Harold  and  the  Norman 
William  now  proceeded  to  try  their  strength.  Insignificant 
as  he  was.  however,  firom  his  personal  endowments,  the 
Atheling  derived  an  importance  from  his  descent  and  his 
position  which  afterwards  occasioned  him  to  be  conspi- 
cuously brought  forward  on  various  occasions,  and  has 
made  him  an  historic  character.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  was  actually 
proclaimed  king  by  the  citizens  of  London ;  but  on  the  ap- 

E roach  of  the  Conqueror,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  to 
im  at  Berkhamstead  and  to  ofier  full  submission.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  at  the  court  of  William,  who 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Harold.  When  the  Conqueror 
the  following  year  visited  his  Norman  dominions,  we  find 
him  taking  the  Atheling  in  his  train.  In  1068,  however 
(theiSaxon  Chronicle  says  in  1067,  but  see  a  note  upon  the 
discrepancy  of  the  authorities  as  to  this  and  other  dates  in 
Lord  Hailes's  Annals^  a.d.  1068),  Edgar  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  discontented  Northumbrian 
lords  Maerleswegen  (or  Marleswine),  Cospatric,  and  others, 
who,  deserting  the  Norman  conqueror,  carried  the  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line  and  his  mother  and  sisters  with  them  to  the 
court  of  the  Scottish  King  Malcolm  Canmore.  This  move- 
ment was  attended  with  important  consequences.  Malcolm 
soon  after  married  Edgar's  eldest  sister  Margaret,  and  of 
this  marriage  came  Matilda,  whose  union  (a.d.  UOO)  with 
Henry  I.  of  England  was  the  first  step  towards  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races.  Meanwhile 
Edgar  and  his  fi'iends  were  followed  to  Scotland  by  many 
other  Saxon  fugitives,  who  were  the  means  of  introducing 
into  that  country  much  of  the  superior  civilization  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  A  connection  between  Scot- 
land and  Hungary  appears  also  to  have  arisen  out  of  this 
flight  of  Edgar  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  sister 
with  the  Scottish  king. 

It  was  not  intended  however  by  0>spatric  and  his  asso- 
ciates that  Scotland  should  serve  them  merely  as  a  place 
of  refuge.    A  powerful  confederacy  was  immediately  fixrme4 
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tcainsi  the  English  king,  in  which  they  and  their  prot^ 
£agar  were  wsociated  with  the  men  of  Northumberland 
and  Sweyn  Bstridsen  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  united 
forces  of  these  several  powers  stormed  the  castlo  of  York  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  1069,  and  put  the  Norman  garrison  to 
the  sword  ;  on  which,  acconling  to  some  authorities,  Edgar 
Atheling  was  a  second  time  actually  proclaimed  king.  But 
the  approach  of  William  soon  compelled  him  to  liy  fur  his 
life,  and  he  again  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  Here  he  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  inactive  till  the  year  1073,  when  he 
was  again  induced  to  engage  in  a  scheme  for  annoying  the 
English  king  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  king  of  France, 
who  invited  him  to  come  to  that  country,  promising  to  give 
him  some  place  of  strength  from  vrhich  he  might  attack 
either  England  or  Normandy.  Edgar  on  this  set  out  with 
a  few  ships ;  but  he  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  from  which  he  with  difficulty  made  his 
escape  for  the  third  time  to  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  destitution.  He  was  now  advised  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Malcolm  to  make  his  peace  with  William;  and  that 
king  having  received  his  overtures  favourably,  he  proceeded 
to  England,  where  William  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
palace,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of  silver  for  his 
support.  In  this  state  of  dependence  he  remained  for  some 
years ;  but  at  length  he  seems  to  have  gone  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, where,  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  his  son  Duke 
Robert  made  the  Saxon  prince  a  grant  of  some  lands.  The 
grant,  however,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  was 
soon  resumed,  and  the  Atheling^  was  compelled,  for  the  fourth 
time,  to  betake  himself  to  Scotland  in  1091.  In  the  end 
of  the  same  year  it  is  related  that  a  peace  was  effected  by 
the  good  offices  of  Edgar  and  Duke  Robert  between  Mal- 
colm and  William  Rufus,  when  their  armies  were  met  and 
ready  to  engage,  in  Lothene  or  Loidisiihut  is,  most  probably, 
the  part  of  Scotland  now  called  Lothian,  then  considered 
as  a  part  of  England).  On  this  occasion  Edgar  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  English  king,  and  he  again  took  up  his  abode  at 
tlie  court  of  William.  In  January,  1092,  however,  Duke 
Robert  and  he  suddenly  withdrew  together  to  Normandy ; 
and  not  long  after  Malcolm  and  William  were  again  at  war. 
The  Scottish  king  fell  in  a  conflict  with  an  English  force 
commanded  by  Robert  de  Moubray  near  Alnwick  on  the 
Idth  November,  1093;  his  eldest  son  Edward  was  slain 
with  him  ;  and  his  Queen,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
died  three  days  after,  naving  only  survived  to  learn  the  loss 
of  her  husband  and  her  son.  Immediately  after  this  we 
read  of  Edgur  securing  the  children  of  his  deceased  brother- 
in-law  and  sister  from  the  attempts  of  their  uncle,  Donald 
Bane,  who  had  usurped  the  Scottish  throne,  and  conveying 
thorn  to  a  place  of  safety  in  England,  a  circumstance  that 
would  apparently  imply  that  he  had  himself  returned  to 
that  country  from  Normandy,  and  once  more  secured  the 
protection  of  the  English  king.  Here  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Rufus.  In  1 097 
he  is  recorded  to  have  raised,  with  the  approbation  and  aid 
of  that  king,  a  body  of  troops,  and  marclied  with  them  into 
Scotland,  where  he  drove  Donald  Bane  from  the  throne, 
and  placed  on  it  his  nephew  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm. 
One  account  makes  him  to  have  immediately  after  this 
joined  his  old  friend  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  in  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  force  of  20,000  men,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  this  part  of  his  story  is  neither 
well  supported,  nor  very  probable  in  itself.  It  is  certain 
however  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Henry  I.  and  his  brother  Robert,  a  few  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  former  to  the  English  throne,  Edgar  was 
found  on  the  side  of  Robert,  although  the  recent  marriage  of 
his  sister  to  Henry  might  be  supposed  to  have  attached  him 
to  the  interests  of  that  prince.  Ho  was  one  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  by  Henry  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Tinchbrai  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1106,  in  which  Robert  finally  lost 
his  dukedom  and  his  liberty.  The  victor  however  treated 
the  Saxon  prince  with  more  lenity  or  contempt  than  he 
showed  in  his  treatment  of  his  own  brother.  Soon  after 
being  brought  to  England,  Edgar  was  restored  to  liberty ; 
and  some  accounts  state  that  he  subsequently  visited  Pales- 
tine. But  the  remainder  of  his  history  is  very  obscure. 
Malmsbury  only  informs  us,  without  specifying  any  date  of 
his  decease,  that  he  died  in  England  after  ha\ine  lived  to  a 
•<wwi  ^\A  age,  without  ever  having  been  married  or  having 
lue,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  weak 
ive  and  well-intentioned  man.  He  has  certainly  I 
ion  of  being  about  the  most  insipid  hero  of  any-  I 
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thing  like  romance  on  record,  and  tlie  nafimtive  of  hw  'i.'c 
may  be  quoted  as  a  eurions  instance  of  the  intereit  thai  -v .  . 
be  sometimes  awakened  by  the  position  and  fortunes  of  %.. 
individual  however  personally  insignillcftnt 

EDGE.    [ARRiaJ 

EDGEHIlL.    [Cbahlkb  I.  or  Enolaicd.] 

EDGEWORTH,  RICHARD  LOVBLL,  an  ingm.    .. 
mechanical  philosopher,  but  better  known  as  the  father  ar> : 
literary  associate  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  was  bom  st  B«th.  .*: 
1744.    He  was  descended  from  an  English  fkmlly.  «t 
had  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  queen  BUzaiM- 
and  resided  at  Edgeworth-town,  in  the  county  of  Lon^-f 
where  his  boyhood  was  chielly  spent.     A    hast)    m.*; 
riage,   contracted  at  the  age  of  nmeteen,  while  he  v  « 
an  under-graduate  of  Corpus  College,  Oxibrd,  cut  «)>  •  • 
his    studies  at  that  university,    and  led  him  to   rettjr- 
home;   but  in   1765,  intending  to  be  called  to  the  »•.;. 
he  came  to  England, -and  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hut.  ' . 
between   Maidenhead  and  Reading.     During  his   %u  '» 
to  London    to   keep   his  terms,   ho  became   acquaiai'i. 
with  Sir    Francis  Delaval  and  other    gay  and  spodt  t 
men  of   the  day,   concerning  whom  a  number  of  .lUt^- 
dotes  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  autobiocrm;>:.% 
In  that  society  he  was  distinguished  by  a  high  flow  of  <•!  • . ; « 
and  an  uncommon  share  of  that  activity  and  in):ehii<  » 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  lighter  pursuits  of  soriaJ  anji'*^ 
ment  as  readily  as  to  higher  and  more  serious  purpc^t^* 
At  home  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  prosecutmg  a  varn  : « 
of  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances,  among  which  \  v 
may  mention   the  first  erection  of  a  telegraph  in   £r  * 
land,  originating  in  a  bet  relative  to   the  speedy  tra'« 
mission  of  racing  news  from  Newmarket  to  London.     D.  r- 
ing  this  residence  in  Berkshire  be  became  acquainted  ^  '  -. 
the  eccentric  philanthropist  Thomas  £^y,  with  whom  '•% 
lived  in  the  closest  friendship.    His  mechanical  pur ^l>.  - 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  to  Wait ;  r-d 
Bolton,  Wedgwood,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men.    1  • 
1769,  by  his  father's  death,  he  came  into  poesesfrion  of  t 
handsome,  fortune  and  gave  up  the  intention  of  /uiionir^ 
the  law  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  returned  to  Ireland  in  1*82,  *with  tV'.* 
firm  determination,'  he  says,  '  to  dedicate  the  remaiivk  r 
of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate  and  the  etlu-  >• 
tion  of  his  children,  and  with  the'  sincere  hope  of  o  m 
tributing  to  the  amelioration  of  the  inhabitants  v\  \:  r 
country  from  which  he  drew  his  subsistence.'  To  thri 
resolution,  during  the  remaining  thirty-five  years  uf  It:) 
life,  he  steadily  adhered ;  devoting  his  best  powvr^  1j 
tbe  useful  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  magistrat^^.  t 
landlord,  and  a  father.  He  was  an  active  and  int!u"* 
tial  member  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  continued,  ='* 
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their  dissolution,   and  through  life,  a  steady  adTocatt' 
reform  in  parliament     He  was  a  member  of  tbe  last  In^}. 
house  of  commons,  and  spoke  and  voted  in  opposition  to  t!  t. 
Union.    Retaining  the  ardent  spirit  of  his  youth,  he  er.< 
gaged  in  a  variety  of  projects  for  reclaiming  bogs,  e*  : 
blishing  a  system  of  telegraphic  communication,'  m^p  r 
ments  on  the  construction  of  carriages,  moveable  railr  .'* 
&o.    In  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  and  in  the  mant.  - 
ment  of  his  tenantry  he  was  skilful,  prudent,  and  huir:.t- 
and  in  his  'Memoirs'  (vol.  2,  chap,  ii.)  may  be  ibuna  ■• 
instructive  account  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  an*)  r 
patience  requisite  in  effecting  any  real  improvement  ir  t 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantr}\     His  judicious  anti    \  - 
criminating  kindness  and  his  acknowledged  impartially  •« 
a  magistrate  (a  rare  quality  then  in  Ireland)  gained  t. 
sincere  affection,  insomuch  that  in  the  insurrection  uf  f   - 
though  he  was  absent  and  assisting  with  his  corp<  of  » » 
manry  in  the  defence  of  I^ngford,  his  house  at  Edjcrw  V 
town  was  visited  bv  the  rebels,  and  yet  was  preserved  u*   • 
jured  and  untouched.    He  died  June  13,  1817,  atUr   . 
old  age  of  unusual  activity  and  power  of  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  married  four  wives,  by  alf  of  wb..:i  *•• 
had  children.     The  number  of   his  children,  and   t 
unusual  difference  in  age,  a  difference  amounting,  Vcr« 
the  eldest  and  youngest,  to  more  than  forty  yvar*,  .:. 
him  unusual  opportunities  of  tr}ing  experiments  m  «. 
cation,    and  watching    their    results.     His   fomilv   w,  : 
brought  up  almost  entirely  at  home,   and  with  an    ■ 
usual  degree  of  parental  care.    The  residts  of  hu  c\p. 
ence  were  made  public  in  1 798,  in  •  Practical  Educat;.  •/  i 
treatise  written  principally  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  but  px:    ♦ 
by  himself;   and  based  on   hb  theory  of  educatioii*  h^ 
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obMrvation,  and  the  experience  of  his  own  house.  It 
attracted  much  attention*  and  no  donbt  had  considerable 
effect,  in  ooi^unction  with  the  writings  of  Hannah  More 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  bring:ing  about  that  improvement 
in  domestic  education  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
40  years.  Many  persons  may  dissent  from  some  of  its  views, 
or  some  of  its  principles ;  but  as  a  repository  of  valuable 
suflr^estions  and  ingenious  expedients,  as  to  children,  their 
habits,  lemper^k  and  ways  of  influencing  them,  it  will  always 
be  woi  thy  the  attention  of  parents. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  said  he  was  not  a  ready  writer;  and  it 
may  have  been  partly  owing  to  this  that  he  preferred  en- 
gaging in  a  sort  of  literary  partnership  with  his  daughter  to 
embarking  alone  in  any  work  of  length.  *  Practical  Educa- 
tion* and  '  Irish  Bulls  were  avowedly  written  by  them  in 
common ;  and  Miss  K.  in  her  fiither's  *  Memoirs'  (vol.  ii. 
chap,  xvi.)  has  recorded  in  warm  terms  of  filial  affection 
her  obligations  to  him  in  her  other  works.  It  was  his  habit 
to  revise  and  correct  all  her  productions  carefully,  and  to 
sanction  their  issue  to  the  world  by  his  paternal  imprimatur; 
a  form  which  the  world  thought  might  as  well  be  omitted. 
But  the  sterling  merits  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  character  were 
amply  sufficient  to  atone  for  some  egotism  and  vanity. 

The  following  works  are  publish^  in  his  name : — '  Ra- 
tional Primer ;'  *  Poetry  Explained ;'  •  Readings  in  Poetry  ;* 
'  Professional  Education ;'  '  Letter  to  Lord  Cnarlemont  on 
the  Telegraph  ;*  *  Speeches  in  Parliament ;'  '  Essay  on  the 
Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages.' 

He  also  published  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Nicholson's  Journal,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  on  various  subjects,  as  the  Tele- 
graph, Resistance  of  the  Air,  Aerostation,  Railroads,  the 
construction  of  Carriages,  and  the  description  of  a  hand- 
tome  spire  which  he  liad  erected  ifuide  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church,  and  then  lifted  into  its  place.  {Memoirs  of 
R.  B.  Edgeworth,  1820.) 

EDICTS,  EDICTA,  one  of  the  five  sources  of  Roman 
law  enumerated  by  Gains  (i.  $  2).  '  The  magistrates  of  the 
Roman  people  have  authority  to  make  edicts;  but  the 
greatest  weight  is  given  to  the  edicts  of  the  two  praators, 
the  Protor  Urbanus  and  the  Pr»tor  Peregrinus.  In  the 
provinces  the  governors  (prcesides)  have  the  same  authority 
u  the  pretors  (in  the  city).  The  authority  of  the  curule 
cdiles,  as  to  making  edicts,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  prse- 
tors,  and  m  the  provinces  their  powers  are  possessed  by  the 
qu8»tore.'  COn  the  Edict  iEdil.  see  Dig.  xxL  tit.  I ;  Cod. 
IV.  tit  58.) 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  praetors  on  their  accession  to 
officQ  to  publish  edicts,  which  were  rules  adapted  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  their  courts,  similar  to  the  Orders  promul- 
gated by  the  English  chancellors.  This  power  of  legislating 
baring  been  abused,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Corn^ian  law 
B.C.  67,  that  when  a  pnetor,  on  his  accession  to  office,  had 
published  any  edict  or  general  rule,  he  should  be  bound  to 
keep  to  it  during  the  whole  year  of  his  office.  A  prntor 
vas  not  bound  by  the  edicts  of  his  predecessor :  if  he  con- 
finned  them,  the  edicts  were  called  Vetera  et  Tralatitia ;  if 
tie  made  new  edicts,  they  were  called  Nova.  On  an  occa- 
sion mentioned  by  Cicero  {De  Offic.  iii.,  20)  the  prietors  and 
tribunes  of  the  Piebs  united  in  drawing  up  an  edict  relative 
to  the  coinage.  This  instance  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  prsetora  under  the  Republic  exer- 
cised  legislative  power,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  the  courts  they 
gradually  assumed  the  power  of  repealing  written  law  and 
making  new  laws,  on  the  ground  of  correcting  the  error  of  the 
written  lawa  whenever  they  seemed  inapplicable  from  genera- 
lity or  other  defect  (See  the  various  titles  of  the  Digeei. 
lib.  xxxviL)  From  the  decbions  of  the  praetors  arose  a 
large  body  of  law,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Jus 
Honorarium  or  Praetorium  (Papinian.  Dig.  i.,  tit  1 .  7.),  as 
distinguished  from  the  Jus  Civile,  and  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  equity  of  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery. 

Under  the  early  emperors  the  mag^trates  pubUshed 
edicts,  but  Hadrian  commissioned  Salvius  Juliauus  (a.o. 
13*2)  to  make  a  digest  of  all  the  best  decisions,  which  were 
collected  in  a  smim  volume  called  the  Edictum  Perpetuum, 
and  ratified  by  a  Senatus  Con&ultum.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  making  edicts  was  taken  from  the  magistrates, 
and  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  emperors.  (CW. 
i,  tit  17.)  rCo:«sTiTUTioNs,  Roman.] 
EDINBURGH  COUiNTY,  or  MID-LOTHIAN,  is 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  pn  ttd'  ^uth 
by  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark ;  on  the 
east  by  Haddington,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh ;  ami  on  the 
west  by  Linlithgow;  comprehending  an  area  of  354  square 
miles,  or  226,560  English  statute  acres.  The  surface  is  ia 
general  uneven.  The  most  hilly  district  is  the  south-eastern 
part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Heriot  and  Galla  Waters. 
In  the  high  ground  which  divides  this  district  from  that 
traversed  by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is 
the  Sayrs  Law,  1 739  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  con- 
tinuation of  this  high  ground  forms  the  boundary  between 
Edinburgh  on  the  north,  and  Peebles  and  Lanark  on  th* 
south,  and  perhaps  attains  a  general  elevation  of  800  or 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  for  the  most  part  rather  flat» 
and  covered  with  bogs  and  mosses ;  but  in  some  parts  there 
are  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  as,  near  the  sources  of 
Muirfoot  Water,  the  Coat  Law  (1680  feet),  and  the  Black- 
hope  Scares  (1850  feet).  Between  the  origin  of  the  Nortb 
Esk  and  the  Leith  Water  are  several  high  hills,  as  thd 
Cairn  Hill  (1800  feet),  and  others  which  belong  to  the 
Pentland  Hills.  Farther  west  only  isolated  hills  occur,  the 
highest  of  which,  Leven's  Seat,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  county,  is  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Of  the  country  extending  between  this  high  ground  and 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  only  the  middle  district  between  tibe 
North  Esk  and  Leith  Water  is  very  hilly.  Here  are  the 
Pentland  Hills,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  firom 
1800  to  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  but  their  mean  elevation 
probably  does  not  exceed  1000  or  1200  feet.  They  ter- 
minate to  the  south  of  Libberton  and  to  the  west  of 
Laswade.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  district  is  lev 
hilly ;  the  heights  neither  attain  such  an  elevation,  as  in 
the  part  just  described,  nor  do  they  terminate  with  steep 
declivities,  except  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers^ 
A  line  drawn  from  Dalkeith  through  Libberton,  Collington, 
and  Currie  to  Rath  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
more  hilly  part  of  the  country.  North  of  this  line  the 
country  presents  an  undulating  surface,  on  which  a  few 
hilU  nse  to  a  moderate  elevation.  Such  is  Arthur's  Seat; 
near  Edinburgh,  822  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forther  west  the 
Corstorphine  HiUs,  which  extend  two  miles  in  length  and 
rise  to  470  feet  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Galla  Water» 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed;  and  the  South  and  North  Eskt 
which  unite  below  Dalkeith ;  the  Water  of  Leith ;  and  the 
Almond  Water,  which  separates  this  county  from  that  of 
Linlithgow.    These  rivers  fall  into  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

It  is  said  that  at  Dalkeith,  on  an  average  of  eight  years* 
the  annual  fall  of  rain  was  22^  inches.  Dr.  Brewster  states 
the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Leith  to  be  48^  36'.  At 
Edinburgh,  which  is  elevated  from  300  to  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  about  two  miles  from  it, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  47''  h'.  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  near  approximation  to  that  of  the  more  inland  parts  of 
the  south  of  Scotland. 

Part  of  an  important  mineral  district,  the  great  coal-field 
of  Scotland,  is  within  this  county.  The  county  also  con- 
tains considerable  beds  of  limestone  and  freestone.  The 
former  are  principally  about  Dalkeith.  The  principal  free- 
stone quarries  are  at  Craigleith,  Hales,  and  Iledkall.  Clay 
soil  predominates  in  the  county,  and  there  are  few  parts 
remarkable  for  natural  fertility.  Two-thirds  of  the  land, 
however,  is  now  under  cultivation,  of  which  from  15,000  to 
1 8,000  acres  are  employed  to  raise  wheat.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  large  estates  in  the  county,  but  on  the 
whole  property  is  much  divided. 

The  county  is  in  various  ways  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  within  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
This  circumstance  evidently  modifies  the  productions  and 
uses  of  the  soil.  To  this  also  we  owe  the  excellent  state  of 
the  public  roads  in  the  county,  the  railways,  and  the  Union 
canal,  though  this  last  has  hitherto  proved  a  most  nnprofit* 
able  speculation  to  the  proprietors. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  stood  as  follows  :— 

Year.  P«wn«.  Fwoiliw. 

1755  •  90,412 

1801  •  122,954 

1811  .  148,607 

1821  •  191,514 

1831         .         219,345         .         47,415 
Mid-Lothian  returns  four  members  to  parliament^one 
for  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  two  for  the  city,  and  one  foe 
the  burghs  of  Leith,  Musselburgh,  &c. 
EDINBURGH  CITY,  the  chief  town  of  Edinburghshire. 
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or  Mid-Lothian,  and  tbe  capital  of  Scotland,  is  situated 
in  55°  57'20"N.  lat.,  and  S'*  10'30'' W.  long.,  about  3^2 
miles  north  from  London.  It  stands  upon  a  group  of  hills 
separated  by  deep  depressions,  and  is  at  once  the  site  and 
the  scene  of  yiews  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  On  the 
highest  of  the  hills  the  Old  Town  is  built ;  the  summit  of 
the  hill  forms  a  street  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  ascending 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  palace  of  Hol)Tood  on 
the  east,  about  120  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
Castle,  which  is  elevated  upwards  of  380  feet  above  the 
same  level,  and  is  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  side,  all 
the  others  being  ivearly  perpendicular.  The  view  from  this 
height  is  siii^ilarly  varied  and  grand ;  the  spectator  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  On  the  east  are 
the  Calton  Hill,  Salisbury  Craigs,  and  Arthur's  Seat,  rising 
822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  ^vest  are  the 
Pentland  range,  and  the  woody  eminence  of  Corstorphine. 
Below,  on  the  north,  are  the  noble  mansions  of  the  New 
Town,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  it^  ports  and  shipping,  and 
the  counties  on  the  opposite  coasts  to  the  Highland  hills:  a 
landscape  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  rich  open 
country  which  spreads  before  us  on  the  south  to  the  hills  of 
Berwickshire  and  the  borders,  till  at  length  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  Braid  Hills. 

Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Edwin,  a  sing  of  Northumberland  in  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Simeon  of  Durham  mentions  the  town  of  Ed- 
unnesburck  as  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centur}*; 
and  in  the  charter  of  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Holvrood, 
in  the  year  1128,  King  David  I.  calls  it  his'btirgh  of  Ed- 
winesburgy  whence  we  infer  it  was  then  a  royal  burgh.  The 
historians  of  Edinburgh  say  that  the  first  parliament  held 
in  the  city  was  on  the  accession  of  King  Alexander  U. ; 
but  upwards  of  half  a  century  previous,  we  find  a  *  Con- 
cordia/ or  agreement,  entered  into  between  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  apud  Castelium 
Puellarum  (a  name  long  bestowed  on  Edinburgh  Castle), 
in  presence  of  the  kins,  Prince  Henry  his  son,  and  their 
barons  (Connell  On  Tithes,  A  pp.  No.  1),  which  we  appre- 
hend was  no  other  than  an  as'-embly  of  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  The  castle  was  then  perhaps  the  chief  building 
and  place  of  concours-e  in  the  city;  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  Malcolm  IV.,  Geoifrey  de  Maleville,  of  Maleville 
Casile,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  was  vicecomes  de  Cast  rum 
Pufllarum,  meaning  thereby,  no  doubt,  sheriff  of  the  shire, 
in  like  manner  as  Macbeth,'  the  earliest  sheriff  in  the  shire 
of  Perth,  was  styled  sheriff  of  Srone.  The  abbey  of  Holy- 
rood,  however,  was  growinj?  into  importance.  In  1177  a 
national  council  was  held  there  on  the  arrival  of  the  legate 
Vivian,  to  determine  the  dispute  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  clergy ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  neighbour- 
hood early  became  a  royal  residence. 

The  city  appears  to  have  remained  open  and  defenceless 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  on  the 
representations  of  the  provost  and  community.  King  James 
H.  granted  the  citizens  *  full  license  and  lei  If  to  fo^se,  bul- 
wark, wall,  tour,  turate,  and  other  ways  to  strength  the 
burgh,  in  quhat  manor  of  wise  or  deforce  that  beis  sene 
maist  apedeful  to  thaim.'  The  same  king  soon  afterwards 
granted  a  charter  to  the  city  confirming  to  it  the  privilege 
of  holding  therein  the  antient  and  important  court  of  Four 
Boroughs,  •  sicut  d  temporibus  retroactis  tenebalur.'  His 
successor,  grateful  for  the  interest  which  the  citizens  had 
shown  in  his  behalf  when  he  was  at  variance  with  his 
nobles,  erected  the  city  into  a  sheriffdom  within  itself,  and 
presented  to  the  incorporated  trades  a  banner  or  standard, 
which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue 
Blanket,  and  is  still  preserved.  King  James IV.  patronized 
the  erection  of  its  first  printinoj-press;  and  in  the  succeeding 
reign  it  became  the  undisputed  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
scat  of  the  royal  palace,  of  the  parhament,  and  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  justice. 

The  accession  of  King  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land put  a  tcmporar)'  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  town  ;  but 
at  the  Union  the  spirit  of  improvement  revived,  and  has 
continued  to  our  own  day; 

Edinburgh  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts:  the  Old 
Town,  the  South  Sulc.  or  Southern  Districts,  and  the  New 
Town;  each  of  whkh  has  its  own  peculiar  features  and 
character.  7*he  Old  Town  is  intersected  by  the  street  pre- 
viously menli.med:  on  each  side  descend  in  regular  lines 
a  multitude  of  narrow  wynds,  closes,  and  styles,  which  on 
the  south  lead  for  the  most  part  into  the  Cowgate,  a 
flned  street  running  along  the  southern  base  of  the  hill 
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and  one  of  the  earliest  additions  to  the  town  after  Ibe  er»  -• 
tion  of  the  city-wall  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cent,  -y 
Over  this  street  the  South  Bridge,  and  more  lately  K 
Greorge  the  Fourth*s  Bridge,  are  thrown,  to  oonncrt  ;    * 
Old  Town  with  the  South  Side  or  Southern  Di^ti..««. 
These  districts  mostly  stand  upon  a  rising  ground,  vh:t-f, ,. 
here  closely  adjacent  to  the  Old  Town  rid^,  but  neiihi 
elevated,  so  limited  in  extent,  nor  so  steep  in  its  (k-« 
as  that  hill.     From  its  western  side,  however,  there  rur 
hill  of  a  different  character,  and  thence  called  the  }i 
Riggs.     It  is  separated  from  the  Castle-hill  by  a  m  a— 
street  called  the  Grass  Market,  and  on  it  are  built  H* .. 
Hospital  and  the  neighbouring  suburb  of  Porl««burt;h. 
a  line  with  the  South  Bridge  is  the  North  Bridge,  thr 
from  the  summit  of  the  Old  Town  ridge,  at  the  mKi<:'<>  ^ : 
the  High- street,  to  the  rising  ground  which  Ibrms  tl.o  - 
of  the  New  Town.     This  ground  partakes  much  of  • 
character  of  the  Old  Town  ridge,  and  terminates  hke  u    -. 
a  bold  rock,  namely  the  Calton  Hill;  but  the  a«icrt  ' 
the  houses  is  wholly  different:    for  having  been  en*' '•  . 
according  to  regular  plans  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  imp  n  -.  .- 
ment,  the  greatest  regularity  and  beauty  chaiacten/i- 
buildings,  streets,  and  squares.   From  the  earth  and  rue '  ..  t 
thrown  from  the  foundation  of  the  New  Town  buiitir.N 
the  Earthen  Mound  was  formed  as  a  communication  n^r.   . 
the  morass  which  lies  between  the  Old  and  New  Town. 

Among  the  chief  buildings  of  the  city  is  theCbstie,  -ml^.-^h 
is  the  most  antient  part  of  the  city,  and  must  have  been  r  f 
considerable  importance  in  former  times.    It  is  now,  bo 
ever,  a  place  of  little  strength,  and  deri\-es  its  inter 
chietly  from  the  associations  connected  with  ii  and  its  r..- 
formidable  appearance.     At  no  great  distance  fruni  l. 
Castle  stands  the  Parliament  House,  with  the  courts  • 
justice.    In  the  first  of  these  the  parliament  of  8c'>tl  - 
met  between  the  time  of  its  erection  in  1640  and  the  It 
The  hall  now  forms  the  Outer  House  of  the  Court  of  Sv  - 
sion,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  roomn  a'  y> 
priated  to  the  Inner  House  and  to  the  courts  of  Jusi.n 
and  Exchequer.    The  valuable  library  of  the  faculty  oi  j  • 
vocates  occupied  till  lately  the  ground-floor  of  iheP^r.  v 
ment  House.     A  considerable  part  still  remams  then- : 
but  adjacent  buildings  have   been  erected  not  onU   i  i 
it,  but  also  for  the  library  of  the  writers  to  the  ^vr 
The  courts  of  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  i  • 
in  the  county  hall,  an  elegant  building  of  recent  ere<*t.':\ 
close  by  the  range  of  building  which  contains  the  libmn    1 
the  writers    to   the   signet.      The  antient   Gothic  t  m 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St  Giles,  is  also  in  thw  i.v.. 
bourhood;  from  between  the  arches  which  constitute  i   • 
imperial  crown  that  rests  upon  its  lofty  tower,  there  u    . 
interuhting  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  coontrr.    f 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  Royal  Sxchanpe.  w:   • 
the  common  council-room  and  other  offices  of  ibe  u.r.  ^- 
tracy ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  a  Uttle  way  dov .«.  -> 
a  radiated  causeway  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  ronr<.  - 
cross,  where  proclamations  used  to  be  made  and  offci-     •  < 
punished.    At  the  foot  of  the  High  Street  stands  one  o: 
oldest  stone  houses  in  Edinburgh,  the  house  of  the  c    ■: 
Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox;  and  on  the  front  wa!.. 
the  west,  is  a  figure  in  alto  rilievo  pointing  to  a  rarl 
stone,  whereon  is  sculptured  the  name  of  the  De-ri     • 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English.     Below  this  is  the  Can^-j     . 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  palace  and  abbey  of  Holi.  » 
whose  extensive  precincts  constitute  a  sanctuary  for  .r< 
vent  debtors.    On  the  summit  of  the  Calton  HilL  tt!     ■ 
rises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  commands  a   • 
hghtful  prospect  of  the  Forth  and  surrounding  ---'.v    n 
some  columns  of  the  National  Monument  haw  been  fr.<-    • 
and  stand  in  solitary  grandeur.    Near  them  are  the  ob^v 
tory  and  the  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart  and  Pla-kt    ■ 
On  the  low  ground,  towards  the  west,  are  the  bridewer 
gaol;   and  in  the  same  line,  at  a  point  nearlr  cqui'l.- 
from  the  palace  and  castle,  stands  the  Register  H 
where  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  are  prcservi  :i 
what  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  empire,  thtTi  j 
of  all  deeds  conveying  or  charging  territorial  propcrt) . 
The  city  churches  are  properly  13  in  number,  iv 
which  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  St.  GiU*^  -.  * 
George's,  St.  Andrew's,  Stl  Stephen's,  and  St.  ManV: 
to  these  are  to  be  added  St.  Cuthbert's  or  West  KirL,  • 
Canongate  Church,  and  various  chapels  belonging  t.^  ■ 
establishment.    The  elegant  Gothic  edifices,  Sl  Pau/k  ^ 
Giles's,  and  St.  George's  chapels,  belonging  to  the  cplv^  • 
communion,  arc  also  deserving  of  attention,  and  the  Rou.    : 
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Catholic  chapel  at  tbe  head  of  Leith  Walk.    The  Roman 

Catholics  have  another  chapel  in  the  town,  and  at  the  head 

of  Bruntisfield  Links,  a  convent  of  nuns,  attached  to  which 
is  an  estahlishment  at  Milton  House,  in  the  Canongate. 

Edinburgh  has  some  noble  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Among  these  are  the  Royal  Infirmary,  erected  on 
a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  college; 
Heriot's  Hospital,  already  mentioned ;  Watson's  Hospitals, 
Merchant-Maiden  and  Trades'-Maiden  Hospitals,  Orphan 
Ho.spital,  and  Gillespie's  Hospital ;  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Asylum  for  the  blind,  Magdalen  Asylum,  and 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Most  of  the  banking-houses  of  Edinburgh 
are  large  edifices:  such,  in  particular,  are  the  Bank  of 
Scut  I  and,  the  Royal  Bank,  and  the  Commercial  Bank. 

The  public  amusements  of  Edinburgh  are  limited,  and  do 
not,  generally  speaking,  succeed.  The  habits  of  the  people 
are  domestic ;  and  the  professional  and  literary,  not  less 
than  the  religious  character  which  prevails,  does  not  accord 
vith  tho  occupations  of  the  theatre  and  assembly-rooms. 
Printing,  shawl-making,  and  coach-building,  are  carried  on 
vith  much  success;  but  the  manufactures  of  Edinburgh 
are  of  no  great  importance.  The  dty  however  is  well  situ- 
ated both  for  water  and  fUel,  whicn  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  manufactures.  They  have  been  of  essential  conse- 
quence to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants;  and  notwith- 
standing the  variable  climate,  there  are  few,  if  any,  diseases 
to  which  the  residents  of  Edinburgh  can  be  said  to  be 
peculiarly  liable.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  favourable 
to  health  and  energy,  and  the  mortality,  it  is  believed,  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  city  returns 
twu  members  to  parliament. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Edinburgh  was  a 
place  of  very  limited  extent.  The  contiguous  country, 
wLich  has  now  been  made  to  form  a  part  of  the  capital, 
comprehends  various  places  antiently  subject  to  different 
jurisdictions,  and  which  have  as  yet  continued  municipally 
disunited,  except  for  the  purpose  of  returning  members  to 
p&rl lament  under  the  recent  Reform  Act.  Besides  various 
districts  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
sberiff,  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act  include 
within  their  limits — 

1.  The  Royalty  of  Edinburgh.  2.  The  Burgh  of  Regality 
of  Canongate.  3.  The  Burgh  of  Barony  of  Portsburgh, 
Easter  and  Wester.     4.  Calton. 

The  existence  of  Edinburgh  as  a  king's  burgh  may  be 
traced  to  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  one  of 
tbo&e  bun^hs  royal  whose  magistrates  constituted  the  Court 
of  Four  Burghs;  and  by  a  charter  dated  in  1452  king 
James  II.  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  being  exclu- 
sively the  seat  of  that  court :  the  other  three  burghs  were 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark.  In  1482  the  valuable 
nght  of  sheriffship  within  the  bounds  of  the  burgh  was 
gnen  by  James  III.,  and  this  jurisdiction  was  confii-med  by 
succeeding  nnonarchs.  A  general  charter  of  confirmation 
^is  granted  to  Edinburgh  oy  James  VI.  in  1603 ;  and  an- 
other charter,  known  under  the  name  of  Novo  Damns,  was 
the  gift  of  Charles  I.  in  1 636.  These  charters  specify  Leith 
aiid  Newhaven  as  belonging  to  the  burgh,  and  detail  the 
iQa^rkcls,  tolls,  and  customs,  which  constitute  'a  part  of  the 
'^jmmon  good,'  for  the  protection  of  which  a  comprehensive 
jurisdiction  is  conferred.  Other  grants  and  charters  were 
a!k*rwards  obtained  at  different  times  from  the  crown,  prior 
ttf  the  Union  in  1 707 ;  but  not  any  of  these  created  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  pohtical  or  municipal  constitution  of 
lie  burgh.  Since  the  union,  and  more  particularly  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  various  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
paiNed  for  extending  the  bounds  of  the  royalty,  and  for  pur- 
posers  cf  police.  By  a  charter  of  George  III.  in  1794,  the 
pruvoat,  who  by  previous  charters  was  sheriff  and  coroner, 
If  as  onsti luted  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  the  city. 

Previous  to  the  late  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act,  Edin- 
burgh was  governed  by  a  close  corporation,  the  members  of 
wluch  constantly  re-elected  each  other ;  but  by  that  act 
(3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  76),  the  right  of  election  to  corporate 
offices  was  declared  to  be  in  all  those  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  for  members  of  parliament 

The  government  of  the  ci^  of  Edinburgh  is  vested  in 
the  magistracy  and  town  council.  The  magistracy  consists 
of  a  lord  provost,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  four 
Mlies,  each  of  whom  is  ex  qfflcio  a  member  of  the  council. 
The  councU  consists  of  seventeen  merchants,  six  deacons, 
^d  two  trades'  councillors,  in  all  twenty-five ;  the  six  dea* 
cotis  are  selected  from  among  fourteen  who  are  elected  by 


the  citizens ;  the  remommg  eight,  who  are  called  extra  de«r< 
cons,  are  not  called  councillors,  but  have  a  vote  in  the 
eouncil  in  all  cases  where  the  money  in  question  exceeds 
1/.  \3s.  4d.  (20/.  Scots).  For  the  purposes  of  the  election 
the  city  is  divided  into  wards  or  districts.  One-third  part 
of  the  councillors  go  out  of  office  every  year,  but  are  eligible 
for  re-election.  The  provost,  baillies,  treasurer,  and  other 
office-bearers,  are  elected  by  the  councillors.  The  provost's 
term  of  office  is  three  years,  and  he  is  eligible  for  imme* 
diate  re-election.  The  other  office-bearers  go  out  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  until  each 
shall  have  been  out  of  his  particular  office  one  year ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  their  being  kept  in  the  council  from 
year  to  year  by  their  being  elected  to  fill  the  different  offices 
in  succession. 

None  but  burgesses  or  freemen  of  the  burgh  are  entitled  to 
carry  on  trade  or  manufactures  within  the  bounds.  There 
are  eight  incorporated  crafts  within  the  burgh,  all  enjoying 
exclusive  privileges  and  possessed  of  funds  which  are  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  decayed  members  or  the  widows  of 
such  as  are  deceased.  These  crafts  are  hammermen,  tailors, 
Wrights,  bakers,  shoemakers,  weavers,  fleshers,  and  barbers : 
the  number  of  burgesses  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  400.  The  magistrates  grant 
temporary  licenses  to  trade  to  persons  not  freemen,  and 
charge  for  such  licenses  from  5s.  to  IO9.  per  annum. 

From  an  early  period  the  property  of  the  burgh  has 
been  administered  very  improvidently.  In  1658  the  debt 
of  the  city  was  stated  to  amount  to  54,761/.  sterling,  and  in 
1692  had  increased  to  64,250/.  In  1819,  when  the  affairs 
of  Edinburgh  were  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  actual  debts  of  the  city  were  stated  to 
amount  to  497,101/.  including  264,258/.  incurred  on  account 
of  the  Leith  docks;  and  in  1833  a  statement  was  drawn  up 
under  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  council  which 
gave  the  amount  of  ordinary  debts  and  obligations  of  the 
city  at  425,194/.,  in  which  amount  the  engagements  on  ac- 
count of  the  Leith  docks  are  not  includ^.  The  revenue 
of  the  city,  as  stated  under  the  same  authority,  amounted 
then  to  27,524/.,  and  its  annual  current  expenditure  to  up- 
wards of  33,000/.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  city  was 
declared  insolvent,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  August,  1833, 
conveying  its  whole  properties  and  revenues  to  trustees  for 
the  general  benefit,  whereby  they  were  preserved  iGrom  the 
legal  attacks  of  individual  creditors.  Some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  accounts  of  the  city  have  been  published, 
which  have  subjected  the  members  of  its  government  to  much 
censure.  Among  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  late  Dr.  Bell  having  bequeathed  a  considerable  fund  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  a  sum  of  10,000/.  3  per  cent,  stock 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and  council  in 
trust  to  apply  the  dividends  to  the  support  of  a  school  or 
schools  in  Edinburgh  on  the  principles  of  the  Madras  sys- 
tem. Being  pressed  by  a  clamorous  creditor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  claim,  this  stock  was  sold,  and  the  greater  part 
of , the  proceeds  appropriated  *  to  prevent  a  blow-up  in  the 
city's  affairs,  and  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  existing 
system  a  little  longer.' 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  suburbs, 
which  together  constitute  the  capital,  were  at  each  census 
of  the  present  century  as  follows : — 

1801.        1811.       1831        1831. 
ParishM  iu  the  city    '   .     .     ,     .     .     .    20.658      22.578     89.850      40^15 

69,S06     83.385     95,379 
20.363     26.000     25,055 


thesuburbt,  inclndloK  Cua-)  akoqa 

.     15.272 


oneate  and  St  Cathbert' 
Noztli  and  Soalb  Leith 


81^16    102.14?    138,23»    161,909 
The  popttlaitoD  of  th«  Shin  of  E'linbursh 
at  these  fova  periods  including  the  capi- 
tal, wag  122.954    148,607    191.514    219.345 

The  further  particulars  obtained  at  the  census  of  1831 
exhibit  the  following  results : — 


Hooaea  inhabited 
v      building  . 
„      uninhabited 

Families  *  .     .     . 


n     employed  chwfly  in  agriculture    .     . 

in  trade.  maauiac-\ 
tares,  ke.    .     ) 


«• 


«t 


all  not  comprised  in  the  two  preoed-  | 
lug  classes       .••••■      ' 


Males 

Females  .•■..«••• 
Males  20  years  of  age  and  upwards 
Female  servants 


Edinburgh 
city. 

Remainder 

of  county. 

ToiaL 

10.179 
95 

589 
35.116 

563 

9,565 

53 

527 

19.299 

3.076 

19.744 
150 

1.109 
47.416 

af.639 

17.190 

3.864 

21.054 

17.963 

6.359 

22.72s 

73.299 
89.610 
36.607 
19.429 

27.504 

29.939 

13,415 

3.045 

99.803 

119.549 

50.082 

15.474 

Edinburgh  contains  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  for 
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Seotland,  and  U  ilie  readence  of  tba  principal  practUioners 
of  the  legal  profcwiou ;  it  is  also  the  chief  whool  of  medi- 
eine  and  other  aciences  in  Scotland.  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  wofd,  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  population,  as  already 
observed,  can  he  said  to  be  engaged  in  manufactures ;  the 
number  of  males  20  years  of  age  stated  to  be  so  engaged 
in  1831  was  792;  a  preat  part  of  these  were  emploved  m 
making  shawls,  and  tlie  rest  in  weaving  hair-cloth  and  silk, 
net-weaving,  lace-making,  and  other  small  wares.  The 
trade  of  Edinburgh  is  carried  on  through  its  port,  Leith, 
under  which  head  it  will  be  described.  nLsiTH.l  The 
amount  of  postage  collected  in  Edinburgh  during  the  last 
five  years  was  as  follows : — 

1832  .  .  £42,759 

1833  .  .  41.864 

1834  .  .  41.680 

1835  .  •  41.959 

1836  .  .  43,520 

ThB  Umvenity  qf  Edinburgh  consists  of  the  College 
of  King  James,  founded  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  by 
a  charter  dated  24th  April,  1582.  By  this  charter, 
which  still  forms  the  only  constitution  of  the  university, 
the  pcovosty  bailies,  and  town  councillors  of  Edinburgh,  and 
their  successors  in  office,  were  invested  with  the  sole  power 
both  of  electing  the  professors  and  of  dismissing  them.  In 
virtue  of  this  authorization,  indeed,  the  town  council,  or 
corporation  of  the  burgli,  has  ever  since  assumed  nearly  the 
entire  direction  and  control  of  tlie  university — electing  the 
professors,  founding  new  chairs,  managing  the  funds,  and 
even  regulating  the  class  fees  and  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  Senatus  Academicus,  or  body  of  professors, 
if  such  a  body  has  any  legal  existence  (for  no  senate  or 
other  academical  court  or  council  is  constituted  by  the 
charter),  is  understood  not  to  have  the  right  of  interfering 
in  any  of  these  matters,  although  it  may  sometimes  have 
passed  regulations  of  discipline  which  the  town  council  has 
not  thought  proper  to  disturb.  Indeed  the  supremacy  of 
the  town  council,  even  in  regard  to  making  regulations  as 
to  the  course  of  study  for  degrees,  when  it  was  a  few  years 
ago  resisted  by  the  professors,  was  afiHrmed  in  the  most 
ample  terms  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Some 
years  ago  the  clergy  of  the  city  put  forward  their  claim  to  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  professors,  on  the  ground  of  a  direc- 
tion in  the  charter  that  the  right  of  appointment  given  to 
the  town  council  should  be  exercised  cum  avisamento 
miniHrorum,  The  claim  was  keenly  agitated  in  pamphlets 
and  in  the  church  courts,  and  some  steps  were  taken  to 
enforce  it ;  but  on  application  being  made  to  the  Court  of 
Session  in  the  case  of  a  particular  election,  the  court  refused 
to  grant  an  interdict,  and  the  question  was  dropped.  The 
only  interference  with  their  sole  right  of  control  that  has 
been  submitted  to  by  the  town  council  are  the  following. 
In  modem  times,  about  eight  or  nine  new  professorships 
have  been  founded  by  the  crown,  of  which  it  has  retained 
the  patronage ;  but  against  the  exercise  of  this  power  a 
protest  is  regularly  taken  by  the  town  council  that  it  shall 
not  hurt  or  prejudge  their  rights.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
other  chairs  there  has  always  been  an  interference  with 
the  nomination  of  the  professor  on  the  part  of  certain 
public  bodies.  For  the  most  part  this  has  been  grounded 
on  the  contribution  by  the  said  bodies  of  part  of  the  pro- 
fbsaor^s  salary ;  but  in  one  instance  at  least  no  such  reason 
for  the  practice  can,  we  believe,  be  alleged,  in  that,  namely, 
of  the  professorship  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  whirh  is  besides 
one  of  the  oldest  chairs.  The  professor  of  Humanity  is 
thus  elected  according  to  the  late  Report  of  the  Commis- 
Boners  appointed  by  the  crown  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland :  '  The  I^rds  of 
Session  name  two  delegates,  the  town  council  name  one. 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  one,  and  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet  one.  They  meet  together  and  appoint  the  pro- 
fessor. They  then  lay  their  minute  of  election  before  the 
town  council,  who  issue  a  commission,  in  their  own  name, 
proceeding  on  the  narrative  of  the  election  of  the  delegates, 
and  binding  the  professor  to  obey  laws  and  regulations,  the 
same  aa  if  he  were  appointed  solely  by  themselves.*  (p.  117). 
Many  visitations  of  tne  university  have  also  taken  place 
under  the  authority  of  the  rrown,  of  parliament,  and  even 
of  the  genera]  assembly ;  but  what  legal  force  may  belong 
to  any  regulations  that  may  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
visitors  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  this  non-recognition  of 
•«v  authority,  or  at  leant  of  any  independent  and  supreme 
rity,  as  belonging  to  either  the  entire  bodv  of  the  pro- 


fessors and  students,  or  even  to  the  Senatus  Academic\iP.  i*r 
council  of  the  professors  only,  the  XJniverUty  of  Edinburv»t 
differs  from  all  the  other  Scottish  colleges.  •  The  Senat.  % 
Acadcmicus,'  says  the  Report  of  the  Commission<-T%  •  •*•• 
knowledge  no  authority  but  their  own  for  in»titntir];  w^ 
faculties,  and  for  fixing  the  privileges  and  imoiuni'.* 
belonging  to  them.'  But  what  privileges  they  can  cofi  -r. 
or  ever  have  conferred,  is  not  stated.  The  nenatiu  '1  *  i 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  recognised  by  the  t-  •.  •. 
council  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  meeting  of  the  p*  - 
fessors.  Until  of  late  years  it  is  not  recoUectea  that  th< '  ■ 
ever  had  been  a  vote  hi  it  (Report,^.  115),  and  it  mo..!-! 
still  probably  be  impossible  to  quote  any  resolution  ii  I  • . 
passed  which  has  been  operative  in  any  quarter  exix-; : 
where  it  was  voluntarily  acquiesced  in. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  non-incorporation  of  \\ . 
university  in  any  form  has  been,  that  it  is  without  rc^r^.  * 

?ublic  officers  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  uui%-ers.:.-  • 
'here  is  no  mention  in  the  charter  of  a  Chancellor ;  \i  u 
although  in  early  times  the  name  wai  occasionally  taV.r* 
by  the  provost  of  the  city,  this  must  be  regarded  a^  \i^^  ** . 
been  quite  an  unauthorized  assumption,  and  the  offlcic  4  f^ 
not  now  exist  at  all,  and  has  not  existed  for  a  long  [•f^r..  > 
The  case  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Rector  is  near!}   ^^* 
same.      *  Tliis  important  office,'  say  the  CommUsi  r«.-  . 
'has  besn  much  less  efficient  in  Edinburgh  than  in  '  > 
other  universities. *** The  existence  of  the  office  itself  h-- 
often  been,  apparently  at  least,  suspended.'    They  rC*  r 
wards  state  that  it  was  held  by  several  persons,  tboup^h  nth 
frequent  intervals,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  centuiy  iv  xo 
the  foundation  of  the  university ;  but  fVom  (hcbejpnrit  _• 
of  the  eighteenth  centur}*,  they  conclude.  Mill  within  tl  x    • 
few  years  the  office  was  never  heard  of  in  the  univei«.f%, 
much  less  known  as  an  office  attended  with  the  pert*'  tr- 
ance of  any  duties.    It  is  accordingly  explicitly  «L>iCTtt !, 
that  no  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  rector,  or  dei'i  • .' 
faculty,   exercises   any  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  t»  - 

Erincipal,  professors,  or  students  in  the  University  of  E«l.ii- 
urgh.'— (pp.  1)4,  115.) 

The  charter  of  king  James  in  fart  merely  gavepovcr  ij 
the  town  council  to  build  houses  for  professora  or  ocrtaiu 
departments  of  science  and  learning,  and  to  engage  peT%-  >!  i 
to  act  as  such.  Proceeding  upon  this  authority,  the  pi^)\«.<i: 
and  magistrates  of  Ediubursrh  on  the  14th  Septembrr. 
1583,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Robert  PoUock^ono  if 
the  professors  or  regents  of  the  university  of  St  Andrew  ^  t  . 
exercise  the  same  office  of  regent  in  the  new  seminair.  If  e 
was  engaged  at  first  only  for  a  year,  and  at  a  salary  of  ;  » 
more  than  40/.  Scots,  that  is.  between  3/.  and  4/.  ^tcH  :.j. 
in  addition  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  students.  In  I  > ; 
the  king  executed  a  new  deed  in  relation  to  the  univcnr  >. 
conferring  certain  property  for  its  support  on  the  miij.N- 
trates  and  council.  The  following  year  the  council  c  \- 
stituted  Pollock  Principal  master  of  the  coDege.  At  tl':< 
time,  or  soon  after,  there  are  said  to  have  been  four  orli«>r 
regents  engaged  in  teaching.  A  second  chatter,  ratil>i*  k* 
what  had  been  already  done,  was  granted  by  the  kin\:  .  . 
1612;  and  in  1621  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  v  * 

Eassed,  confirming  certain  grants  of  property  which  t.    . 
een  made  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh  for  tLe  support  of  r 
institution.   The  preamble  states  tbat  the  college,  «hh*  r   « 
described  as  *  for  profession  of  Theology,  Fliilosonhv,  i 
Humanity,'  had  greatly  tiourished  during  tlw  thiri}  f    • 
years  it  had  been  in  existence.    It  was  by  this  ehartcr    ' 
the  name  of  King  James's  College  was  conferred  upon  i:. 

The  system  of  teaching  originally  pursued  was  the  &^:*< 
as  at  the  other  Scotch  universities.    ITie  Principal  vr^t  r. 
garded  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  his  prelections  wf  re  r . 
fined  to  that  department.  But  each  of  the  other  four  nrr»  r  *- 
carried  his  students,  during  the  four  years  tbe>  nm*^  • 
under  his  care,  over  the  entire  curriculum  of  litermtur«>  i    . 
philosophy.    In  1 620  a  second  Professor  of  Tfaeolog>  w  a-  ; 
pointed,  and  then  the  Principal  ceased  to  teach  that  scu- 
though  down  to  the  year  1765  he  used  to  deli^rr  one  ■ 
course  in  each  session.    Since  the  cessation  of  this  prrr:  ■   . 
in  the  time  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  the  offire  .    « 
been  a  mere  sinecure.    A  commission  of  \*iaitati.  n.  i- 
pointefl  by  parliament  in  1690,  directed  that  each  prutt^> 
should  for  the  future  be  confined  to  one  particular  dr, 
ment;  hut  this  important  alteration  was  not  carritni*. 
effect  till  about  the  year  1708.    The  old  practice  wa*  r 
tinned  in  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  down  to  the  *••* 
1753.  and  in  King's  College  until  1«00. 

Minute  details  on  the  subject  of  the  propertv  U^lon^    ^ 
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The  Principal  is  considered  as*  eaxffleto  convener  of  the 
faculty  of  theology.  The  others  have  each  a  dean  or  con- 
vener chosen  by  the  faculty. 

There  is  considerable  discordance  among  the  statements 
given  in  different  parts  of  the  Report  as  to  the  dates  at 
which  the  chairs  were  founded.  The  four  professorships 
set  down  as  being  founded  in  1 708  were  evidently  the  four 
vegentships,  which,  along  with  the  principal  ship,  constituted 
the  original  establishment  of  the  college,  but  tne  holders  of 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  were  not  confined  to  the 
teaching  each  of  a  particular  department  till  the  date  here 
given.  The  writer  of  the  Report  (p.  1 1 7)  perplexes  him- 
self unnecessarily  bv  overlooking  this  fact  A  professorship 
of  Law,  it  is  said  in  one  place  (p.  117)  was  appointed  so 
early  as  1588.  The  present  law-school  of  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever, must  be  considered  as  not  older  than  the  commence- 
roent  of  the  last  century,  and  the  medical  school  as  dating 
Arom  the  close  of  the  century  preceding.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
tiH  a  considerably  later  period  that  the  latter  began  to  ac- 
quire celebrity. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  right  of  appointing  the 
professors  is  shared  by  the  town  council  with  other  parties, 
the  mode  of  the  interference  of  the  latter  is  not  uniform. 
The  professors  of  Scotch  Law,  of  Civil  Law,  and  of  Civil  His- 
tory are  elected  by  the  council  from  a  leet  (as  it  is  called) 
of  two  names  in  each  cose,  submitted  by  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates ;  a  form  which,  in  effect,  gives  the  appointment  to 
the  latter  body.  In  the  appointments  to  the  chairs  of 
Humanity,  Agriculture,  and  Conveyancing,  delegates  from 
the  different  bodies  meet  and  vote.  The  professor  of 
Botany  holds  two  commissions,  one  from  the  crown  as 
Regius  Professor  of  Botany  and  Keeper  of  the  Grarden,  and 
another  from  the  town-council,  as  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Botany.  The  class  of  Clinical  Medicine  is  taught  in 
rotation  by  certain  of  the  medical  professors,  according  to 
an  arrangement  among  themselves. 

The  sums  mentioned  in  the  column  of  salaries  include 
the  grants  from  the  crown  and  the  allowances  made  to  some 
of  the  professors  for  house-rent,  as  well  as  what  are  pro- 
perly called  their  salaries.  The  salary  and  class  fees  added 
together  give  the  entire  average  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fessorship. The  calculations  however  are,  for  the  most  part, 
made  on  returns  for  the  five  years  preceding  18*26,  and 
might  possibly  require  to  be  considerably  modified  in  order 
to  be  applicable  to  the  present  time.  The  professors  of  Divi- 
nity and  Ecclesiastical  History  received  no  fees  at  the  date 
of  the  Commissioners*  Report ;  but  they  are  now,  we  believe, 
paid  two  guineas  by  each  student,  which  would  give  them 
about  the  sums  assigned  to  them  in  the  table.  Tlie  salaiy 
of  the  professor  of  Public  Law,  who  teaches  no  class,  is  in 
part  mode  up  of  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  from  the  crown, 
which  the  present  professor  holds  so  long  as  he  retains  the 
ofiice.  The  fees  at  the  different  classes  vary  from  two  to 
four  guineas.  The  total  number  of  students  was,  in  1811, 
1644;  in  1821,  2224;  and  in  1825,  2236. 

For  50  years  preceding  1 826  the  total  number  of  graduates 
in  arts  was  only  168.  During  the  same  period  100  degrees 
of  D.D.  were  conferred;  and  56  of  LL.D.  The  number  of 
medical  degrees  was  18  in  1776  ;  32  in  1786  ;  31  in  1796  ; 
37  in  1806 ;  76  in  1816  ;  and  118  in  1826.  Yet  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  medical  students  was  764  in  1806,  and 
only  896  in  1826. 

There  is  only  one  regular  university  session,  or  term,  in 
the  year,  beginning  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  October,  and 
ending  the  last  day  of  April.  Some  of  the  classes,  however, 
are  not  taugFit  for  the  whole  of  this  time.  Of  lale  years  a 
few  of  the  classes,  principally  of  the  medical  faculty,  have 
also  been  taught  during  a  summer  session,  beginning  with 
the  1st  of  May,  and  ending  Milh  the  31st  of  July.  Each 
class  moets  only  for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  but  some  of  them 
meet  twice  in  the  day  ;  and  some  of  the  professors  have  two 
or  three  classes. 

No  academical  dress  is  worn  by  the  students  ;  no  attend- 
ance upon  divine  sen'ice  is  enforced  ;  and  scarcely  any  dis- 
cipline can  be  said  to  be  exercised  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
class-room.  The  students  are  examined  in  several  of  the 
classes ;  but  there  is  no  public  examination  of  any  kind  in 
the  university. 

^  Srhoo/s.— The  oldest  of  the  Edinburgh  schools  is  the  High 
School,  originally  institute<i  in  1519,  and  re-erected,  upon 
having  fallen  into  decay,  in  1577 ;  it  now  consists  of  a  rector 
and  four  other  Greek  and  Latin  masters,  a  teacher  of  writing, 
a  teacher  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  a  teacher  of 
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French.    The  Edinburgh  Academy,  also  principally  for  m 
structiou  in  tlie  classics,  was  founded  in  1824,  and  con«;>'. 
of  a  rector  and  four  other  classical  masters,  with  teachers  ^' 
English,  French,  mathematics,  and  writing,    Amonj;  t.. 
other  educational  establishments  are  the  Hill-street  Iti>'.* 
tion,  opened  in  1832,  and  furnished  with  teachers  of  t  -. 
classics,  English,    elocution,   writing,  geography,  h.st    -,. 
natural  history,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  French,  Gen. 
Italian,  and  drawing;  the  Circus  Place  school,  havi: 
rector  and  five  other  masters ;  the  Southern  Acadetn\.  t. 
stituted  in  1829;  the  Ladies*  Institution  for  the  So.i.  •  * 
diatricts,  founded  in  1833;  the  Scottish  Institution  f<<r    '. 
Education  of  Ladies,  founded  in  1834;  the  School  of  Ar  - 
Mechanics*  Institute;  Dr.  Bell's  School,  attended  b>  a' 
400  children  ;  the  schools  of  the  Lancasteriau  SchcHil  ^ 
ciety,  in  which  there  are  about  600  boys  and  girUi ;  aiiu 
well-known  school,  called  the   Sessional  School,  hO  ^    . 
conducted  by  Sheriff  Wood. 

EDINGTONITE,  a  rare  crystalline  mineral,  which  . 
curs  in  the  cavities  of  Thomsonite,  near  Dumbarton  ;  t  • 
crystals  are  small  and  distinct,  greyish  white,  transitj'*.- :, 
and  have  a  sauare  prism  aa  their  primary  form.  Citjv.*  >. 
parallel  to  the  lateral  planes;  fracture  uneven ;  bani: 
40,45;  sp.  gr.  2*7  ;  lustre  vitreous.  According  to  Tun.< .. 
it  contains  silica  36*09;  alumina  27*69;  lime  1 2*68;  na*  : 
1 3*32 ;  and  probably  1 0  to  1 1  per  cent,  of  some  alkali. 

EDMUND  I.,  king  of  the  An^lo-Saxons,  was  the  «  'H  <«; 
King  Edward  the  Elder,  by  his  third  wife  Edgiva.    He  a;  - 
pears  to  have  been  born  in  923,  or  about  two  years  >>« 
fore  his  father's  death.      He  succeeded  his  haJf-brot*  • : 
Atheist ane,  27th   October,   941.      Immediately   aAer   L.- 
accession  the  Danish  people  of  Northumbha  rose  m    re- 
volt under  the  same  Anlaf  (as  the  name  is  comtiioi  i\ 
given,  but  it  should  probably  be  Aulaf)  or  Olave,  v^bu  U  •  ; 
been  defeated  by  Athelstane  some  years  before  in  the  grr... 
battle  of  Brunanburgh,  and  forced  to  flee  to  Ireland.   Ai\- : 
the  war  had  lasted  about  a  year,  an  accommodation  v .  • 
brought  about  by  the  Archbishops  Odo  and  WuUtun.  tt 
which  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  territory  to  the  nordi  >  f 
Watling-street  should  be  given  up  to  Olave.    These  ur:.:- 
provc  tiiat  Edmund  had  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  t  •  .n 
test     Fortunately  for  him,  however,  the  Danish  carl  il  .  \ 
the  next  year ;  and  Edmund,  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  ^  . 
of  the  opportunity,  was  successful  in  recovering  all  thit  i  •, 
had  lost.     In  945  he  also  succeeded  in  reducing  the  h:tJ:i  r' . 
independent  state  of  Cumbria  (including  the  modiefs  C\  • : 
berland  and  Westmoreland),  which,  after  cruelly  jiui.  .: 
out  the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Dunmail,'  he  \u  . . 
over  to  Malcolm  I.  of  Scotland,  to  be  held  by  hun  a^  i- 
vassal  of  the  English  crown.    The  reign  of  Edmund,  r.  . 
was  distinguished  not  only  for  liis  personal  courar;e.  Iw  1  ■ 
his  taste  for  elegance  and  splendour,  on  which  accor.nr  i 
received  the  surname  of  the  Magnificent,  was  teniuiu    •! 
26th  May,  946,  by  a  death-blow  which  he  received  iKm  j  t 
outlaw  of  the  name  of  Liof,  who  had  the  audarity  to  pp  ^". 
himself  at  the  royal  table,  as  the  king  was  celebrate. u  t 
feast  of  St.  Augustine  at  Pucklekirk,  iu  Gloucester ^^:rl 
Edmund,  on  his  refusal  to  leave  the  room,  rose  hiiux  . 
assist  in  expelling  him,  when  the  ruffian,  with  a  d.  i. 
which  he  had  concealed  under  his  clothes,  stabbe<l  li  . . 
the  heart.    King  Edmund  I.  left,  by  his  wife  EI!\':a  j,  !  ■ 
sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  who  eventually  both  sat  i«ii   • 
throne  ;  but  as  they  were  mere  children  at  the  time  of  - 1 
father's  decease,  they  were  set  aside  for  the  presenr.  .  •  : 
his  immediate  successor  was  his  brother  Edrcd. 

EDMUND  II.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,   sur:.  • 
Ironside,  either  from  his  great  strength,  or  the   it 
which  he  wore,  was  the  sou  of  king  Ethelred  IK  aii .  • 
bom  A.  D.  989.    According   to  the   account  that  ha<  ->  • 
monly  been  received,  his  mother  was  Elgiva,  or  Ell. ".. 
the  daughter  of  earl  Thored,  or  Torelh,  who  was  Lihc!  . 
first  wife.     Other    authorities,   however,  assert    lb::- 
mother  of  Edmund,  and  also  of  several  of  his  brolhc?  <.  v 
a  foreign  lady,  who  was  only  Ethelred*s  concubine.    C»i.  ! 
whole,   the  point   of   his  legitimacy  must  be  t\»a?  . 
doubtful.     Among  modern  historians,  Lingard  has  %»  *  . 
down  as  the  eldest  son  of  Etheldrcd  by  his  first  wiiV,  ». . 
out  intimating  that   any  other  account   has  In^n    i:  > . 
Turner  describes  him  in  one  place  as  illegitimately  b«  - 
another,  as  the  son  of  Ethel  red  by  an  earl**  daughter  w . 
he  had  married.      (Hist  Ang,  Sax^  ii.,  314  and  323, 
edit) 

Bdmnnd  appears,  in  the  hisloiy  of  the  latter  years  cf  ^  > 
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1619,  publiAhed  a  Latin  translatioii  of  an  abridgment  of 
Edriai*s  work,  were  induced  by  an  erroneous  reading  of  tho 
only  manuscript  which  they  had,  in  a  passage  where  Edrisi 
speaks  of  the  Nile  dividing  the  country  adjoining  it  into  two 
halves  (ardind  'our  country'  instead  of  ardtAd  'its  country,* 
iJie  true  readings  to  suppose  him  a  native  of  Nubia ;  and 
this  mistake  gave  occasion  to  the  designation  of  Gtfo^apAtM 
Nubiemii,  under  which  Edrisi,  of  whose  real  name  the 
translators  were  ignorant,  soon  became  universally  known. 
His  work  bears  the  title  Nuzhai  al-muihtdk  ft  ik/itirtik  al- 
^fdk,  i.e.  '  Amusement  of  the  curious  in  the  exploring  of 
countries.*     Besides  the  abridged  translation  above-men- 
tioned, we  now  possess  the  first  volume  of  a  French  version 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  complete  original  work,  by  M. 
Am6d6e  Jaubert,  made  from  two  Arabic  manuscripts,  the 
one  found  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  other  (which  is 
accompanied  with  maps)  recently  procured  in  Egypt  by 
M.  Attselin,  and  now  likewise  belonging  to  the  Biblio- 
thdque  du  Roi.     Two  other  manuscripts  of  the  original 
work  of  Edrisi  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford  (Cod.  Graves,  No.  3837,  and  Cod.  Pocock,  375),  an 
edition  and  English  translation  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Renouard,  was  some  years  ago  announced  as  preparing  for 
the  press  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lonaon   Oriental 
Translation  Committee.      The  globe  which  this  treatise 
was  intended  to  illustrate  is  entirely  lost;  but  a  plani- 
sphere, which  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  Bodleian  manu- 
scripts, may  be  seen  engraved  in  Vincent's  '  Periplus  of 
the  Erythrean  Sea,*  who  observes  (p.  568)  that  'it  is  evi- 
dently founded  upon  the  error  of  Ptolemy,  which  carries 
the  coast  of  Africa  round  to  the  east,  and  forms  a  southern 
continent  totally  excluding  the  circumnavigation  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.*    It  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  this 
planisphere  with  the  maps  of  Fra  Mauro  and  the  globe  of 
Martin  Behem  at  Niiremberg,  that  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries  the  globe  of  Edrisi  remained  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  subsequent  reproseatations  of  the  earth*s  surface 
were  constructed.    In  his  descriptive  treatise,  Edrisi,  like 
all  other  Arabian  geographers,  distributes  the  portion  of  the 
globe  known  at  his  time  into  seven  climates,  each  of  which 
he  subdivides  into  ten  regions :  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  them  he  follows  the  uniform  plan  of  proceeding 
from  west  to  east ;  but  he  does  not,  like  Abulfeda,  deter- 
mine the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  places  which  he 
mentions.    The  abridgment  of  the  work  contains  little  more 
than  an  itinerary  of  these  different  regions ;  but  the  origi- 
nal performance  now  translated  adds  many  remarks  on 
their  inhabitants,  natural  productions,  &c.     Edrisi  fre- 
quently refers  to  writers  that  have  preceded  him :   among 
others  to  an  Arabic  translation  of  Ptolemy  of  Claudias,  to 
Abdallah  ben  Khordadbeh,  and  Masudi. 

The  Arabic  text  of  the  abridgment  of  Edrisi's  work, 
which  is  now  extremely  scarce,  appeared  under  the  follow- 
ing Latin  title :  De  Geographia  universalis  Hortidus  cultis- 
simu9,  mire  orbis  regiones,  provtnciast  insulas,  urbes,  earum- 
que  dimensioned  et  orizonta,  describens ;  Romie,  in  typo- 
graphia  Mcdicea,  159*2,  4to.  Tho  Latin  translation  of  the 
hame  by  Gabriel  Sionitaand  Johannes  Hesronita,  bears  the 
title :  Geographia  Nubiensis,  id  est,  accuratissima  totius  or- 
bis in  septem.  climata  divisi  descrivtio;  Paris,  1619,  4to. 
.  Of  other  publications  relating  to  the  work  of  Edrisi,  we 
shall  mention  only  two :  Descripcion  de  Espana  de  Xer{f 
Aledris  conocido  par  el  Nubiense ;  con  traduccion  y  notas 
de  Don  J.  A.  Conde;  Madrid,  1799,  8vo.:  and  J.  Al.  Hart- 
mann's  Commentaiio  de  Geographia  Afrirce  Edn'siana; 
Giitlingen,  1791,  4to.  The  first  volume  of  M.  Jaubert's 
French  translation  has  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Geographical  Society,  and  forms  the  fifrh  volume 
of  the  '  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M^moires,'  published  by 
that  society.  It  has  also  the  following  separate  title :  '  G4o- 
seraphic  d'Kdrisi,  troduite  de  TArabe  en  Frdn9ais,  d'aprds 
deux  MSS.  de  la  Bibliothcque  du  Roi,  et  accompagnee  de 
notes  par  M.  Am6d6e  Jaubert'    Paris,  183G,  4to. 

EDUCATION  is  the  art  of  preparing  youth  for  the  busi- 
ness of  after-life.  This  is  not  offered  as  a  complete  or  exact 
definition  ;  it  is  only  proposed  as  sufficient  to  uidicate  in  a 
geneml  way  the  subject  matter  here  under  discussion. 

In  every  nation,  even  those  called  uncivilized,  there  are, 
and  necessarily  must  be,  certain  practices  and  usages  accord- 
ing to  which  children  are  instructed  in  those  things  which 
are  to  form  the  occupation  of  their  future  life ;  and  every 
civilized  nation,  and,  we  may  presume,  nations  also  called 
'ilized,  have  some  general  and  collective  t«rm  by  which 


they  express  this  process  of  instruction.    In  the  Eiirop*.  i^ 
languages  derivod  ftx>m  the  Latin,  and  in  others  that  bai** 
a  mixture  of  that  language,  the  general  term  is  Educati  jl 
It  is  not  important  at  present  to  consider  the  mors  cr  li^« 
precise  notions  attached  to  fhis  or  any  other  equivait .  t 
word,  but  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that,  as  the  Ungua;:c  •  f 
every  nation  possesses  such  a  term,  it  is  a  universal  U\  '  \ 
that  all  nations  or  societies  of  men  admit  that  theie  is  »(>r. -.-- 
thing  which  is  expressed  by  the  comprehensive  term  h(. 
cation,  or  by  some  equivalent  term.    But  like  all  oibcr 
general  terms  which  have  been  long  in  use,  this  term  Edu- 
cation comprehends  within  the  general  meaning  alrcaO) 
assigned  to  it  a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  4  re 
conceived  by  various  people  in  sucn  different  mode«  xl.*! 
degrees  and  in  such  varymg  amount  as  to  the  number  •*/ 
the  particulars,  some  nations  or  indi\nduals  conceiving  4 
certain  set  of  particulars  as  essential  to  the  term,  otl'*% 
conceiving  a  different  set  of  particulars  as  essentials,  a:  i 
others  again  conceiving  the  same  particulars  in  such  d.f 
ferent  ways,  that  two  or  more  persons  agreeing  in   thu 
general  description  of  the  term  might  very  probably,  r. 
descending  into  the  enumeration  of  the  panic ulari!  fi:  ; 
themselves  completely  at  variance  with  one  another.    Th> 
remark  possesses  no  claim  to  novelty,  but  it  is  not  on  tiiai 
account  the  less  important.    The  discrepancy  just  atatrd  it 
apparent  not  only' as  to  such  general  terms  as  educat:'  i\, 
government,  right,  duty,  and  numerous  otner  such  wnh, 
the  analysis  of  which  can  only  be  successfully  sttemptefl  h\ 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  inquiiy.  but  it  i* 
perceived  and  occurs  even  in  things  obvious  to  the  «cr.^.s 
which  consist  of  a  number  of  parts,  such  as  a  marhi:.- . 
or  any  other  compound  thing.    The  general  n^e  of  a  u.  < 
chine,  as  a  mill,  for  instance,  is  conceived  in  the  same  u  ..1 
by  all,  by  the  miller  and  by  persons  who  know  nothn'.; 
more  about  the  mill  than  that  it  is  used  for  grinding  (^r-. 
As  to  the  particulars,  there  may  be  all  imaginable  divert  ^ 
ancies  among  the  persons  who  are  only  acquainted  nu; 
the  general  purpose  of  the  mill.    But  discrepancies  a<k  m 
the  mode  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  thing  and  the  u%tH 
of  the  several  parts  are  conceived,  are  generally  divrcp- 
ancies  to  be  referred  to  tho  inaccuracy  of  the  conception* ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  only  errors,  not  the  same  but  about  \Vt 
same  thing.    The  more  completely  a  large  number  of  p«T- 
sons  approach  to  harmony  in  their  whole  views  as  to  t:i.4 
machine,  the  nearer,  as  a  general  rule,  do  their  several  \ir%it 
approach  to  accuracy;  it  being  of  the  nature  of  truth  to  pt  in- 
duce a  harmony  of  opinion,  the  truth  being  one  and  invji  .1- 
ble;  and  it  being  of  the  nature  of  error  to  admit  of  Ui';"* 
varieties  than  man  has  yet  conceived,  inasmuch  as  meu  >-: 
unborn  will  conceive  errors  never  conceived  before. 

The  same  holds  good  as  to  Education  which  holds  cv«'d  it 
the  machine.    The  general  use,  the  general  object  of  K^i- 
cation  is  roughly  and  rightly  conceived  by  all  persou*  ti> 
whom  the  name  is  familiar;  but  the   great  coutrarutr 
which  exists  among  mankind  as  to  the  particulars  v^h:*  :i 
they  conceive  as  entering  into  and  forming  a  part  ot  U..* 
term,  and  as  to  their  mode  of  conceiving  the  same,  pr\<«  f< 
either  that  all  are  still  wrong  as  to  their  particular  colo  ; 
tions  of  this  term,  or  that  hitherto  no  means  have  *•* 
discovered  of  producing  a  general  harmony  of  opinv/n.  •  r 
in  other  words,  of  approaching  to  the  truth.     And  U- 
there  is  no  person,  or  class  of  persons,  who,  as  in  the  <  s.- 
of  the  miller,  is  or  are  allowed  to  be  an  authority  r  r. 
potent  to  decide  between  conflicting  opinions. 

In  every  society.  Education  (in  what  particular  ma:/f 
conceived  by  any  particular  society  is  of  no  import Ai^r* 
our  present  inquiry)  is,  as  a  general  rule,  and  must  nt^" 
sarily  be,  subjected  to  the  positive  law  of  the  society,  ax/.   • 
that  assemblage  of  opinions,  customs,  and  habits  whirS  t 
not  inappropriately  called  by  some  writers  the  Po»iti\e  M  • 
ralityof  Society,  or  the  Law  of  Opinion.    This  truth,    .- 
truism,  as  some  may  call  it,  is  the  basis  of  every  iik^  .  • 
into  Education.    In  no  country  can  there  exist,  as  a  ge^^  - 
rule,  an  Education,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  not  »ubc«  * 
nate  to  the  law  as  above  explained:  for  if  such  Educata «.. 
exist,  the  form  of  that  society  or  political  syttam  could  .-  . 
co-exist  with  it.    One  or  the  other  must  be  changed.  *• 
that  on  the  whole  there  must  at  last  reeult  a  h«rmcn>.  .  - 
not  a  discord.    In  every  country  then  there  does  exist  K  . 
cation,  either  directed  by  and  subordinate  to  the  Po^it  .• 
Law  and  Positive  Morality  of  that  country,  or  there  ts  ^: 
Education  not  so  directed  and  subordinate,  and  oons««qur  n*. 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  that  political  »%)tca 
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m  which  it  exists.  But  such  an  anomaly,  if  fonnd  any- 
where, should  not  be  allowed  to  exist,  because  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  continued  existence  of  the  society  in  which 
it  has  established  itself;  and  if  such  an  Education  does 
exist,  and  can  maintain  itself  in  a  society,  against  the  will 
of  that  society,  such  a  society  is  not  a  soverei^  and  inde- 
pendent society,  but  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Educa- 
tion then  should  be  in  harmony  with  and  subordinate  to 
the  political  system :  it  should  he  part  of  it ;  and  whether 
the  political  system  is  called  by  the  name  good  or  bad,  if 
that  poh'tical  system  is  to  continue.  Education  must  not  be 
opposed  to  it,  but  must  be  a  part  of  it.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  question.  What  is  the  best  Education  ?  involves  the 
question,  What  is  the  best  political  system?  and  that  ques- 
tion again  cannot  be  answered  without  considering  what 
are  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  nation  or  society  as 
to  which  we  inquire  what  is  the  best  political  system.  Re- 
collect ins;  however  that  the  question  of  the  best  Education 
and  of  the  best  political  system  cannot  be  discussed  apart, 
because,  as  we  have  shown.  Education  is  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, still  we  can  consider  several  important  questions  quite 
as  tixWy  as  if  the  former  question  were  out  of  the  way. 

One  is,  the  political  system  being  given,  what  ought  the 
Education  to  be? 

And,  hoyr  far  is  it  the  business  of  the  state  to  direct, 
control,  and  encourage  that  Education?  . 

A  man  (under  which  term  we  include  woman)  has  two 
distinct  relations  or  classes  of  relations  towards  the  state: 
one  comprehends  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  wherein  he  is  or 
ought  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  state;  the  other 
comprehends  all  his  functions  as  a  producer  and  enjoyer  of 
weaHh,  wherein  he  has  or  ought  to  have  all  freedom  that  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  It  is  barely  necessary  to  state  this  proposition  in 
order  to  perceive  that  his  Education  as  a  citizen  should  be 
directed  by  the  state.  To  suppose  any  other  directing  power, 
any  power  for  instance  which  mav  educate  him  in  pnnciples 
opposed  to  the  polity  of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part,  is  to 
suppose  an  inconsistency  which,  in  discussing  any  question 
involving  principles,  we  always  intend  to  avoid. 

His  Education  then  as  a  citizen,  it  must  be  admitted, 
ought  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state;  but 
how  ought  the  state  to  exercise  this  superintendence? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question, 
which  involves  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  in  legislation.  It  is  our  object  here  to  pre- 
sent the  questions  which  it  belongs  to  the  civilization  of  the 
present  and  future  ages  to  solve ;  to  show  whai  is  to  be 
done,  not  h^no  it  is  to  be  done. 

But  we  nnay  answer  the  question  so  fiir  as  this :  the  state 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  citizen's  Education,  must 
have  the  superintendence  of  those  who  direct  that  Educa- 
tion ;  in  otlmer  words,  must  direct  those  who  are  to  carry  its 
purposes  into  effect.  The  body  of  teachers  therefore  must 
be  formed  by,  or,  at  least,  must  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  sUte.  Unless  this  fundamental  truth  is  ad- 
mitted and  acted  on,  the  state  cannot  efifeotually  direct  or 
superintend  the  Education  of  its  citizens. 

Every  branch  of  this  inquiry  into  Education  runs  out  into 
other  branches  almost  innumerable,  till  we  find  that  the 
solution  of  this  important  question  involves  the  solution  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  questions  which  oocupy  or  ought 
to  occupy  a  legislative  body.  For  this  reason,  as  above 
stated,  we  cannot  attempt  to  answer  in  its  full  extent,  how 
the  state  must  direct  the  Education  of  its  citizens,  because 
this  question  involves  the  consideration  of  how  far  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  state  should  be  a  matter  of  positive 
law  imperative  on  all,  how  far  and  with  respect  to  what  par- 
ticular matters  it  should  encourage  and  give  facilities  only, 
how  far  it  should  act  by  penalties  or  punishment,  how  far 
it  should  allow  individuals  or  associations  of  individuals  to 
teach  or  direct  teaching  according  to  their  own  will  and 
judgment,  or,  to  express  the  last  question  in  other  words, 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  state  should  allow  compe- 
tition in  Education? 

To  these  questions,  and  more  especially  to  the  last,  the 
answer  is  in  general  terms,  that  the  general  interest,  consi- 
dered in  all  its  bearings,  must  determine  what  and  how  much 
the  state  must  do.  This  answer  may  be  said  to  determine 
nothing.  It  is  true  it  determines  no  particular  thing,  but 
it  determines  the  principle  by  which  all  particular  measures 
must  be  tested ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  in- 
ftancee  even  from  our  legislation,  where  enactment^  relating 
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to  places  of  education  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  par- 
ticular interests  only,  without  a  reference  to  all  the  bear- 
ings of  the  question,  and  which,  consequently,  if  tried  by  the 
test  above  given,  would  be  found  to  be  mischievous.  As  to 
the  last  question  the  answer  more  particularly  is, — that 
individual  competition  must  not  be  destroyed.  It  is  possible 
to  reconcile  the  two  principles  of  state  direction  and  con- 
trol and  individual  competition.  The  state  may  allow  no 
person  to  teach  without  being  examined  and  registered 
such  register  will  show  \i  he  has  been  trained  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  state  or  not.  This  fact  beine  esta- 
blished, it  may  be  left  to  individuals  or  associations  of  indi- 
viduals to  emnloy  what  teachers  they  please.  In  all  the 
schools  founded  by  the  state,  in  all  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  state  (to  which  latter  class  belong  nearly  all 
charitable  foundations,  andVll  such  foundations  which  are 
not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state  ought,  consist- 
ently with  the  general  principles  already  laid  down,  to  be 
brought  under  that  superintendence),  it  follows  as  a  matter  • 
of  course  that  none  but  teachers  tmined  by  the  state  should 
be  appointed.  The  selection  of  the  teachers,  out  of  the 
whole  authorized  body,  for  any  particular  school  of  the 
class  just  described,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  local  authori- 
ties  who  have  the  immediate  superintendence  of  these 
schools. 

If  the  principle  that  a  state  ought  to  exercise  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Education  of  its  citizens  as  citizens  be  ad- 
mitted, it  may  be  asked,  how  far  and  to  what  branches  of 
knowledge  does  this  extend  ?  To  this  we  reply  that  a  pre- 
cise answer  can  only  be  given  by  the  legislature  of  each 
country,  and  the  question  cannot  be  answered  without  many 
years  of  labour  ana  perhaps  without  many  experiments.  But 
it  follows  from  the  principles  already  laid  down  that  no  citi- 
zen ought  to  exercise  any  fiinction  of  government,  or  be 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  any  power  delegated  by  the 
state,  without  hanng  received  9ome  {what,  we  cannot  here 
say)  Education  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
the  state. 

When  the  sovereign  is  one,  it  is  clear  how  he  will  and 
ought  to  direct  the  Education  of  his  people.  His  first 
object  must  be  to  maintain  the  stability  of  nis  own  power. 
It  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  any  Education  permitted 
in  any  state  which  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  that  state;  and  consequently  in  a  monarchy,  the  first 
object  is  and  must  be  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  show  that  the  attainment  of  this  object  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  good  Educatiou,  and  Educa- 
tion which  is  good  when  considered  with  reference  to  other 
objects  than  me  conservation  of  the  monarchy. 

in  a  democracy  [Dsmocracy]  the  business  of  the  state  is 
also  plain  and  easy.  It  is  not  plain  how  far  and  to  tchiU 
classes  of  subjects  the  superintendence  of  the  state  should 
extend,  for  that  may  be  as  difficult  to  determine  in  a  demo- 
cracy as  in  any  other  form  of  government ;  but  it  f>  plain 
to  what  objects  the  superintendence  of  the  state  in  such  a 
community  sliould  extend.  Its  objects  should  be  to  main- 
tain in  all  its  purity  Uie  principle  of  individual  political  equa- 
lity, that  the  sovereign  power  is  in  all  and  every  person, 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  rule  which  all  must 
obey,  and  that  the  expression  of  opinion  on  all  subjects, 
by  speaking  or  writing,  should  be  perfectly  free.  If  any 
cnecks  are  wanting  on  the  last  head,  they  will  always  be 
supplied  in  a  democracy  by  the  positive  morality  of  the 
society  in  a  degree  at  least  as  great  as  is  required,  and 
certainly  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  form  of 
government. 

What  must  the  state  do  in  apolitical  system  which  is  nei- 
ther a  monarchy  nor  a  democracy  ;  in  a  system  where  there 
are  contending  elements,  and  none  has  yet  obtained  the 
superiority  ?  The  answer  is,  it  must  do  what  it  can,  and  that 
which  it  does,  being  the  will  of  the  stronger  part  for  the  time, 
must  be  considerednght  But  such  a  political  system,  though 
it  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  is  always  moving  (at  least 
it  is  only  safe  when  it  is  moving)  in  the  direction  impressed 
upon  it  by  one  or  other  of  the  contending  powers  which 
exist  in  the  state.  Still,  so  long  as  the  struggle  continues, 
there  can  be  no  Education  in  the  sense  which  we  are  consi- 
dering, no  education  which  has  the  single,  clear,  and  undi- 
vided object  proposed  to  it  in  a  monarchy  and  in  a  demo- 
cracy. Such  a  political  system  then  would  appear  to  be 
wanting  in  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  a  political  system, 
whioh  we  have  explained  to  be  the  bringing  up  of  the 
citizens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seonre  the  stability  of  that 
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tystem  und^r  whieh  fhey  lite^  In  such  a  lyttain  ftf  we  here 
imagine,  there  heing  no  unity  in  the  object,  there  can  he 
no  unity  of  means  with  reference  to  anv  object;  and  such  a 
aystem  might  be  more  properly  callea  an  aggregation  of 
political  societies,  than  one  poutical  society ;  vhat  is  im- 
plied by  the  word  aggregation  being  the  existence  of 
somethiug  just  strong  enough  to  keep  the  whole  together. 
Such  a  society,  in  spite  of  its  incongruity,  may  be  kept  to- 
gether by  several  things:  one  may  be,  that  the  positive 
morality  of  the  whole  society  is  favourable  to  onier,  as 
characterized  by  a  love  of  wealth,  and  impressed  with  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  ftee  to  every 
individual  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  enjoyment  of  it 
when  it  is  acquired.  Another  may  be,  that  in  this  same 
society,  though  there  are  contending  elements,  there  may 
be  a  slow  and  steady  progress,  and  a  gradual  change, 
tending  in  one  direction  onlv :  such  a  gradual  progress  in 
such  a  system  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  security  against 
its  destruction. 
If  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  presented,  or  if  it  now 

Presents,  such  a  phcenomenon  as  we  have  attempted  to 
escribe ;  further,  if  such  a  society  contains  the  greatest 
known  number  of  instances  of  enormous'  individual  wealth 
opposed  to  the  greatest  amount  of  abject  poverty;  the 
highest  intellectual  cultivation  and  the  greatest  freedom  of 
thought,  side  by  side  with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the 
darkest  superstition ;  thousands  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
for  which  they  never  laboured,  and  tens  of  thousands  de- 
pending for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands 
and  the  sensitive  vibrations  of  the  scale  of  commerce ;  po- 
litical power  in  appearance  widely  diflfiised,  in  effect  oon- 
fiaed  to  the  hands  of  a  few ;  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  society  in  many  of  the  rich  and  those  who  have 

Eower ;  ignorance  not  greater  in  those  who  are  poor  and 
ave  none— such  a  society,  if  it  exists,  is  a  society  m  which 
every  reflecting  man  must  at  moments  have  misgivings  as 
to  its  future  condition  and  as  to  the  happiness  of  those  in 
whom  he  is  most  nearly  interested.  But  if  such  a  society 
contains  a  class,  properly  and  truly  denominated  a  middle 
class,  a  class  neitner  enervated  by  excessive  wealth  and  in- 
dolence nor  depressed  by  poverty ;  a  class  that  is  charac- 
terized by  industry  and  activity  unexampled ;  a  class  that 
considers  labour  as  the  true  source  of  happiness,  and  free 
inquiry  on  all  subjects  as  the  best  privilege  of  a  free  man- 
such  a  society  may  exist  and  continue  to  be  indefinitely  in 
a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  Such  a  society,  with 
its  monstrous  anomalies  and  defects,  offers  to  a  statesman 
of  enlarged  mind  and  vigorous  understanding  the  strongest 
motive,  while  it  supplies  him  with  all  the  means,  to  give  to 
the  political  system  an  impulse  that  shall  carry  it  beyond  the 
region  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  place  it  at  once  in  a 
state  of  security. 

In  such  a  society  the  simple  enunciation  by  one  possessed 
of  power,  that  Education  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
state,  would  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  some 
measure  which  should  lay  the  foundation  of  that  unity 
without  which  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  nation  can 
never  become  permanent  and  its  real  happiness  can  never 
be  secured. 

The  particular  questions  that  the  philosophic  legislator 
has  then  to  solve  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
citizens,  are — 1.  How  are  teachers  to  be  taught,  and  what 
are  they  to  be  taught?  2.  How  is  the  body  of  teachers 
to  be  directed,  superintended,   rewarded,  and   punished? 

3.  What  schools  and  what  kinds  of  schools  are  to  be  estab- 
liihed  and  encouraged  for  the  Education  of  the  people? 

4.  What  are  the  teachers  to  teach  in  those  schools?  6.  Where 
is  the  immediate  government  of  such  schools  to  be  placed  ? 
6.  And  where  the  ultimate  and  supreme  direction  and 
control  of  such  schools  ?  The  word  Schools  is  here  used 
as  comprehending  all  places  of  Education. 

It  remains  to  consider  those  other  relations  of  a  man  to 

the  state  in  which  we  view  him  as  a  producer  of  wealth  for 

bis  own  enioyment   Here  the  general  principle  is,  that  the 

pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  wealth  must  be  left  as  free  as  the 

public  interest  requires ;  and  this  amount  of  freedom  will 

not  depend  in  any  great  degree  on  the  form  of  government. 

To  this  head,  that  of  the  production  of  wealth,  belong  all 

the  divisions  of  labour  by  which  a  man,  to  use  a  homely  but 

expressive  phrase,  gets  his  living,  or  what  in  other  words 

■«lled  the  professions,  trades,  and  arts  of  a  country. 

ily  way  in  which  the  state  ean  with  any  advantage 

or  oontrel  the  MmiM  of  any  profti«eD»  tnMle,  or 


art,  IS  by  requiring  the  person  who  undeHaktt  to  excreiae 
it  to  have  Deen  trained  or  educated  for  the  pnrpa^. 
Whether  this  should  be  done  in  all  cases,  or  in  some  an-l 
what  cases,  and  to  what  extent,  and  how,  are  questions  i  r 
a  legislature  guided  by  a  philosopher  to  answer. 

In  all  countries  called  civilized  this  has  been  done  Xf>  i 
certain  extent  The  legislation  of  our  own  country  ofT«r* 
instances  of  great  errors  committed  by  legislating  where  r.- 
legislation  was  wanted,  or  by  legislating  badly.  Perh:):-« 
instances  may  also  be  noted  in  all  countries  where  evil  hz* 
arisen  forwent  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  We  cm} 
explain  by  example. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  state  to  reqnxre  that  s 
shoemaker,  or  a  tailor,  or  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  shouM 
be  required  to  ^o  through  a  certain  course  of  training  btf  "-r 
he  exercises  his  art.  The  best  shoemaker  and  best  tA.ltr 
will  be  sure  to  find  employment,  and  individual  shiK- 
makers  and  tailors  have  as  ample  means  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  their  craft  as  can  be  desired.  It  may  be  true  or  n* : 
true,  that  the  best  painters  and  sculptors  will  meet  vi'ii 
most  employment :  but  is  it  unnecesssuy  or  is  it  neces^iirr 
for  a  state  to  offer  fistcilities  and  encouragement  to  those  %» r^ 
design  to  educate  themselves  as  painters  and  sculpti^k ' 
Most  civilized  nations  have  decided  this  question  by  do  in.: 
so,  and  there  are  many  reasons  in  ikvour  of  such  a  pol»<n 

Ought  the  state  to  require  the  professor  of  law,  of  medic  mc. 
or  of  religious  teachme,  to  undergo  some  kind  of  prv- 
liminary  Education,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  thon*of  r 
Nearly  all  civilized  countries  have  required  the  lawyer  ar. ) 
physician  to  go  through  some  course  of  Education.    Tbf  • 
are  strong  reasons  in  some  countries,  our  own  Jbr  instanrt , 
both  for  and  against  such  a  requisition ;  but  on  the  wbc-li . 
the  reasons  seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  requiring  swh 
Education  from  him  wno  designs  to  practise  law,  and  ^t  '  1 
more  from  him  who  designs  to  practise  the  art  of  beulir..- 
Most  civilized  countries,  perhaps  all,  except  two  («o  far  a*' 
we  know),  require  all  persons  who  profess  the  tcachitij?  -^ 
religion  to  have  received  some  Education,  to  be  ascerta  i.«  : 
by  some  evidence.    But  in  both  the  nations  except<*d.  an^ 
person,  however  ignorant,  may  preach  on  subjects  whjrh  tiii^ 
mass  of  the  community  believe  or  affect  to  bielieve  to  l^  I'f 
greater  importance  both  for  their  present  and  future  vcii.re 
than  any  other  subjects.    Professing  to  maintain,  a*  we  b  •'^* 
they  always  will  do,  the  principle  of  religious  fttJedom.  lit  -: 
two  nations  have  fallen  into  the  greatest  inoon^isienr*-«. 
They   have    checked    the    free  expression   of   inrbT:.!..! 
opinion  by  word  of  mouth,  and  fettered  it  in  the  wn: -i 
form,  m  the  one  country  by  the  severe  penalties  of  pu^ :  <  • 
law  and  the  no  less  severe  penalties  of  positive  nKnlt* 
and  iii  the  other  by  the  penalties  of  positive  moralit>  can    1 
to  an  excess  which  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  \ 
society  itself.    (See  Attorney-General  v.  Pearson,  3  M^-^ 
vale,  353.)    But  both    nations    allow  any  person,   ii  t  • 
professes  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  howe\*er  ignorant  \.. 
may  be,  to  become  the  weekly,  the  daily  instructor  of  t  h  : 
sands,  including  children,  who  derive  and  have  dorive<!  r 
instruction  of  any  kind  except  f¥om  this  source.    Sui '.  i 
teaching  or  preaching,  if  it  only  assumes  the  name  .^   : 
form  of  religious  teaching,  is  permitted  to  inculcate  p*: 
ciples  which  may  be  subversi^'e  of  the  political  system ,  r   : 
it  may  and  often  does  inculcate  principles  the  tendenrv 
which  is  to  undermine  the  founaations  of  aU  social  "^-  ' 
for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all  religious  tt^ '.    j 
must  include  moral  teaching,  though  moral  teacV.;:^  .^ 
quite  distinct  from  religious  teaching.    And  though  i:  n-  *'. 
be  admitted  that  no  teacher  of  relieion  recommends  a  I    * 
thing  as  bad,  he  may  recommend  a  bad  thing  as  r  •  ' 
solely  because  he  knows  no  better.    We  have  cndesT^'-.n  ': 
to  point  out  an  anomaly  which  exists  in  certain  p«*I.i-  :l 
institutions,  and  which  can  only  be  allowed  to  exi'^t  ^ 
long  as  it  protects  itself  under  a  specious  and  an  bom^u- 
but  misunderstood  name.    For  though  it  be  admitted  t:. 
such  anomaly  exist,  it  may  be  said  that  it  cannot    * 
remedied  without  interfering  with  the  important  |>rinr     * 
of  religious  freedom.    But  what  is  religious  or  any  <-t' 
freedom?    Is  it  the  individual  power  of  doing  or  sai 
what  a  man  likes?     Certainly  not.    It  means  no  i. 
than  a  freedom  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  wc't 
Still  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  t 
dom  with  which  no  state,  where  the  principle  of  rvh. 
freedom  is  admitted,  can  safely  interfere.    But  this  i»  v  *  • 
bringing  us  round  again  to  the  question,  What  u  rel;«: 
freedom?   To  fay  that  it  cannot  be  interfered wiUi  is  ;: 
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institutions,  that  we  can  hope  to  discover  and  apply  the 
principles  which  shall  secure,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  can  he 
secured,  the  universal  happiness  of  a  nation. 

'  That  the  legislator  should  especially  occupy  himself 
with  the  education  of  youth,  no  one  can  aispute ;  for  when 
this  is  not  done  in  states,  it  is  a  cause  of  damage  to  the 
politv  (form  of  government).  For  a  state  must  he  admin  is- 
terea  with  reference  to  its  polity;  and  that  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  each  polity  is  that  which  preserves 
and  originally  constitutes  it ;  as,  for  instance,  the  democra- 
tical  prmciple  in  a  democracy,  and  the  oligarchal  in  an 
oligarchy ;  and  that  which  is  tne  hest  principle  always  con- 
stitutes the  hest  polity.  Further,  in  every  occuoation  and 
art  a  person  must  receive  previous  instruction  ana  discipline, 
in  order  to  the  exercising  of  the  occupation  or  art;  con* 
sequently  also  to  the  enahling  him  to  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
Now,  since  the  end  of  every  state  is  one,  it  is  evident  that 
the  education  must  be  one,  and  of  necessity  the  same  for  all, 
and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  education  must  be  with 
the  public  and  not  with  individuals,  as  it  now  is,  when  each 
individual  superintends  his  own  children  singly,  and  teaches 
tliem  what  he  chooses.     But  when  things  are  matter  of 

gublic  concern,  the  discipline  pertaining  to  them  must  also 
e  matter  of  public  concern ;  and  we  must  not  consider  any 
citizen  as  belonging  to  himself,  but  all  as  belonging  to  the 
state;  for  each  is  a  part  of  the  state,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  each  part  has  naturally  a  reference  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  whole.  In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  Lacedsmonians 
deserve  praise ;  for  they  take  the  greatest  pains  about  the 
education  of  their  chilaren,  and  that,  too,  as  a  public  con- 
cern. That  then  a  state  ought  to  legislate  on  education 
and  make  it  a  public  concern,  is  clear ;  but  what  education 
is,  and  how  education  must  be  conducted,  is  a  subject  for 
consideration.'     (Aristotle,  Politik,  book  viii.) 

EDWARD  I.,  surnamed  the  Elder,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  king 
of  all  England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  by 
his  Queen  Alswitha,  the  daughter  of  Earl  ^tlielred.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  26th  October,  901,  Edward  was 
recognized  by  the  Witenagemote  as  his  successor ;  but  the 
throne  was  contested  by  his  cousin  Ethelwald,  who  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  three  elder  brothers  and  predecessors  )f 
Alfred,  but  whether  of  Ethelbald,  Ethelbcrt,  or  Ethelred, 
IS  uncertain.  The  cause  of  Ethelwald  received  from  the 
first  the  support  of  the  Danes  of  the  north,  and  by  their 
assistance  in  904  he  compelled  the  submission  of  the  people 
of  Essex,  and  in  the  following  year  that  of  the  East 
Anglians.  The  contest  however  was  at  length  terminated, 
in  906  or  007,  by  the  death  of  Ethelwald,  in  a  battle  fought 
between  his  forces  and  those  of  Edward.  The  people  of 
East  Anglia  returned  on  this  under  submission  to  the  king 
of  Wessex,  and  the  Northumbrian  Danes  concluded  a  peace 
with  him :  but  three  or  four  years  aflerwards  we  find  the 
Danes  breaking  this  pacification;  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  been  quieted,  or  the  people  of  Essex  finally  brought 
hack  to  their  obedience,  till  tne  year  920  or  921.  Mercia 
in  the  meantime  had  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  separate 
state,  though  suliject  to  the  supremacy  of  Wessex,  first  by 
the  ealdorman  Ethered  or  Ethelred,  to  whom  it  had  been 
entrusted  by  Alfred,  and,  after  his  death  in  912,  by  his 
widow  Ethelrteda,  the  sister  of  Edwani.  The  Lady  Ethel- 
fleda  survived  till  920,  conducting  the  affairs  of  her  govern- 
ment with  distinguished  ability,  and  all  along  acting  in 
concert  with  her  broUier  in  his  efforts  ag^ainst  the  Danes 
and  his  other  enemies.  On  her  death,  Edward  took  the 
government  of  Mercia  into  his  own  bands.  After  this,  if 
we  may  believe  the  old  historians,  not  only  did  all  the 
Danes,  including  even  those  of  Northumbria,  make  full 
submission  to  Edward,  but  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  Welsh  and  the  people  of  Strathclyae,  and  the  king  of 
the  Scots  and  all  his  subjects  also  chose  the  English 
monarch  as  their  lord.  The  military  successes  however, 
which  must  have  been  achieved  to  compel  the  submission 
of  all  these  neighbouring  powers,  if  such  submission  ac- 
tually took  place,  are  not  recorded. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  are  preserved ; 
but  they  do  not  demand  any  particular  notice.  He  died 
in  925,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Athelstane, 
born  to  him  by  a  shepherd's  daughter  named  Egwina,  who 
is  stated  by  some  of  the  old  writers  to  have  been  his  wife, 
by  others  only  his  mistress.  He  had  also  another  son  and 
a  daughter  by  Egwina.    By  another  Isdy,  to  whom  he  is 


allowed  to  have  been  manned,  but  wliose  name  is  nukaown 
he  had  two  sons  and  six  daughters ;  and  hy  another  m  ife. 
Edgiva,  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and  adrod,  both  of 
whom  were  afterwards  kings  of  England,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

EDWARD  II.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  sumaacd 
the  Martyr,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable  t  \ 
his  first  wife,  Elfieda.  On  the  death  of  Edgar,  in  i)7^,  xl  e 
accession  of  Edward  was  opposed  by  a  faction  headed  hi 
his  father's  widow,  Elfrida,  who  on  the  pretence  that  tht^ 
elder  brother  was  excluded  by  the  circumstance  of  havit.? 
been  born  before  his  father  had  been  crowned,  mainlaim  1 
that  tlie  right  to  the  vacant  throne  lay  with  her  own  s^jii 
Ethelred.  To  create  for  herself  the  appearance  of  a  national 
party  she  and  her  associates  proclaimed  themselves  the 
patrons  of  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy  in  opposition  in 
Dunstan  and  the  monks;  but  after  p.  short  period  of  con- 
fusion,  the  latter  prevailed  in  the  Witenagemote,  and  Edw  a ;  d 
was  formally  accepted  as  king  by  tlu&t  assembly.  El/ndft 
however  seems  still  to  have  continued  her  intrigues ;  and 
her  unscrupulous  ambition  at  last  led  her  to  the  peri  «'f :  i- 
tion  of  a  deed,  which  has  covered  her  name  with  in  fan  .. 
This  was  the  murder  of  her  step-son  by  a  hired  assassin.  »« 
he  stopped  one  day  while  hunting  at  her  residence,  Cort'e 
Castle,  in  Dorsetshire ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  as  he 
sat  on  his  horse  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  drinking  a  cup  of 
mead.  The  18th  of  March,  978,  is  the  date  assigned  to  the 
murder  of  King  Edward,  who  was  only  in  his  seven  tctniii 
year  when  he  was  thus  cut  off.  He  was  never  marru*«U 
and  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded  by  his  lialf-hrothur. 
Ethelred,  the  only  individual  then  remaining  whose  butU 
gave  him  any  pretensions  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  that  the  national  council  n  a% 
held  at  Calne  which  is  so  famous  for  the  catastrophe  of  tlu; 
floor  giving  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  on  «lu'  h 
Dunstan  and  his  friends  stood.    [Dunstam.] 

EDWARD  in.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  sum&n^vd 
the  Confessor,  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Ethelred  11. 
by  his  second  wife  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Richard  ]., 
duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  bom  at  Islip,  in  Oxfordfthire. 
probably  in  the  year  1004.  In  the  close  of  1013,  when  the 
successes  of  Swcyn,  the  Dane,  drove  Ethelred  from  li« 
throne,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Wizht. 
he  sent  over  his  wife,  wnth  Edward  and  his  youn}*er  broih«Y 
Alfred,  to  Normandy,  to  the  care  of  their  uncle  Dwkv 
Richard  II.  Hither  Ethelred  himself,  being  assured  of  » 
favourable  reception,  followed  his  family,  about  the  miriuic 
of  January,  1014.  When,  on  the  death  of  Swe\n«  «i:hin 
three  weeks  af)er,  Ethelred  was  recalled  by  the  \Vitena.:«>- 
mote,  he  sent  back  his  son  Edward  along  with  the  ple.u- 
notentiaries,  whom  he  despatched  previously  to  setting  (^ut 
himself  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  lus  restoraiua. 
On  the  death  of  Ethelred  in  1016,  Emma  and  her  two  sent 
returned  to  Normandy.  When  Canute  the  Dane  obtajncd 
the  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  by  the  deaf  h 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  it  is  affirmed  that  Duke  Ricbai'l 
either  fitted  out  a  naval  force  or  threatened  to  do  so,  mth  a 
view  of  supporting  the  claims  of  his  nephew  Edward:  bit 
this  intention,  if  it  ever  was  entertained,  was  effectually 
diverted  before  it  led  to  any  thing  by  the  proposals  «  hi.  h 
now  proceeded  from  Canute  for  the  hand  of  ihe  widou  ri 
Emma.  Canute  and  Emma  were  married  in  July,  loir. 
From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Canute  in  1035,  Edvard 
appears  to  have  remained  c^uict  in  Normandy.  He  i«  sa:  1 
to  have  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  performance  of  the 
offices  of  religion  and  in  hunting,  which  continued  to  t'r 
his  favourite  occupations  to  the  end  of  his  days.  On 
Canute's  death,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession  be- 
tween his  sons  Harold  and  Hardicanute,  Edward  waa 
induced  to  make  a  momentary  demonstration  in  a^cr 
tion  of  his  pretensions:  he  crossed  the  channel  ym  L 
a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  and  landed  at  Southampton ;  b  .t 
finding  that  instead  of  being  supported,  he  would  be  \  i^-  r  • 
ously  opposed  by  his  mother,  who  was  exerting  all  Ur 
efforts  for  her  son  Hardicanute,  he  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  returned  to  Normandy  after  merely  plundering  a  few 
villages.  In  1037  his  younger  brother  Almid  was  temp>i 
by  an  invitation  purportiug  to  come  from  Emma  to  proc^^i 
to  England  at  the  head  of  another  expedition,  which  let 
rainated  in  his  destruction,  brought  about  apparently  l^ 
treachery,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  suffii-irnt 
ground  for  the  horrid  suspicion,  which  some  writers  hx\  t 
been  disposed  to  entertali^  that  the  contriver  of  the  |«i.rt 
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Palgrave  has  stated  reasons  which  throw  considerable  doubt 
upon  this  supposition.  Both  versions  are  given  in  the 
meet  correct  form,  and  accompanied  with  a  learned  and 
valuable  commentary,  in  the  Proofs  and  Illustrations  ap- 
pended to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Anelish  Commonwealth,  pp.  Ixxxviii.— cxl. 

Edward  the  Confessor  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
of  our  kings  who  touched  for  the  king's  eviL  He  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  about  a  century  after 
his  death,  and  the  title  of  the  Confessor  ¥ras  first  bestowed 
upon  him  in  the  bull  of  canonization.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  the  use  of  the  Great  Seal  was  first  intro* 
duced  in  this  reign* 

EDWARD  I.,  king  of  England,  sumamed  Long-shanks, 
from  the  excessive  length  of  his  legs,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
King  Henry  lU.  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of 
Raymond,  count  of  Provence.  He  was  born  at  Westminster, 
June  16,  1239.  In  1252  he  was  invested  by  his  father  with 
the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  but  a  claim  being  set  up  to  this  ter- 
ritory by  Alphonso  X^  king  of  Castile,  who  pretended  that 
it  had  been  made  over  to  his  ancestor  Alphonso  VIIL  by  his 
father-in-law,  Henry  II.,  it  was  arrangea  the  following  year 
that  Uie  dispute  should  be  settled  by  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Edward  with  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Alphonso,  who  thereupon 
resigned  whatever  right  he  had  to  the  duchy  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  After  this,  bv  letters  patent,  dated  February  14, 
1 254,  we  find  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  by  others  dated 
February  18,  in  the  same  year,  all  the  provinces  which  had 
been  seized  from  his  father,  John,  by  the  king  of  France, 
granted  bv  Henry  III.  to  his  son  Prince  Edward.  (Rymer,  I.) 

Edward  early  manifested  a  character  very  unlike  diat  of 
bis  weak  and  imprudent  father.    While  yet  only  entering 
upon  manhood,  we  find  him  taking  part  in  important  affairs 
of  state.    Thus  the  agreement  which  Henrv  made  in  1256 
with  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  the  pope  granted  to  Henry's  second  son 
Edmund,  was  ratified  by  Prince  Edward  in  a  letter  to  his 
Holiness,  still  preserved.  In  1258  he  signed,  along  with  his 
father,  the  agreement  called  the  Provisions  or  Statutes  of 
Oxford,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  government  of 
the  country  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  twenty-four 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  barons;  and  two  years 
after,  when  Henry  violently  broke  through  this  engage- 
ment, Edward  came  over  finom  Guienne,  where  he  was 
resident,  and  pubUcly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
king's  conduct.    For  the  next  two  or  three  years  Edward 
may  be  regarded  as  placed  in  opposition  to  ha  father's  go- 
vernment   In  1262,  however,  Henry,  in  a  visit  which  he 
paid  him  in  Guienne,  succeeded  in  gaining  him  over  to  his 
side,  and  from  this  time  the  prince  became  the  king's  most 
efficient  supporter.    In  the  summer  of  1263,  the  quarrel 
between  Henry  and  his  barons  came  to  a  contest  of  arms, 
which  lasted,  with  some  brief  intermissions,  for  four  years. 
During  this  period  the  military  operations  on  the  king's 
side  were  principally  conducted  by  Prince  Edward.     In 
the  beginning  he  was  unfortunate,  having  been  driven  first 
from  Bristol  and  then  from  Windsor,  and  having  been 
finally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  with  his  fether  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  fought  May  14,  1264.  After  being  detained 
however  about  a  twelvemonth,  he  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  on  the  4th  August, 
1265,  his  forces  having  encountered  those  of  that  nobleman 
at  Evesham,  the  result  was  that  Leicester  was  defeated 
and  lost  his  life,  and  the  king  was  restored  to  Uberty. 
From  this  time  Edward  and  his  fiither  carried  everything 
before  them  till  the  war  was  concluded,  in  July,  1267,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  last  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken  up 
their  position  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Soon  after  this,  at  a  parhament  held  at  Northampton, 
Prince  Edward,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  a 
great  number  of  knights,  nledged  themselves  to  proceed  to 
join  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Prince  accord- 
ingly, having  first,  in  a  visit  to  Paris,  in  August,  1269, 
made  his  arrangements  with  St.  Louis,  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land to  join  that  king  in  May,  the  year  following.  St.  Louis 
died  on  his  way  to  Palestine ;  and  Edward,  having  spent 
the  winter  in  Sicily  waiting  for  him.  did  not  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  action  tiU  the  end  of  May,  1271.  Here  he  per- 
formed several  valorous  exploits,  which  however  were  at- 
tended with  no  important  result  His  most  memorable 
adventure  was  an  encounter  with  a  Saracen,  who  attempted 
^  assassinate  him,  and  whom  he  slew  on  the  spot,  but  not 

)re  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the  arm  fin>m  a  poisoned  | 


dagger,  fh>m  the  eifects  of  which  he  n  mii  ta 
delivered  by  the  princess,  his  wife,  who  sucked  the  poiair^ri 
fVom  the  wound.  At  last,  having  concluded  a  ten  ye«r«' 
truce  with  the  Saracens,  he  left  Palestine  in  August,  1 .' : ;, 
and  set  out  on  his  return  to  England*  He  was  atMe«-::  ., 
on  his  wav  home,  in  January,  1273,  when  he  heard  ot'  *.;  »• 
death  of  nis  father  on  the  16th  of  November  prec^l  \^. 
He  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  landed  with  im  qt.*-  i 
in  England  25th  July,  1 274.  They  were  both  soIclu  i  , 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  1 9th  of  August  fblK>vi .:  ^. 
The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  however,  appears  to  have  b^. 
reckoned  not  fit>m  the  day  of  his  coronation,  aooonLn.;  t , 
the  practice  observed  in  the  cases  of  aU  the  preceding  k  :.^ . 
since  the  Conquest,  but,  according  to  the  modem  pra<  :.• 
from  the  day  on  which  the  throne  became  vacant,  or  it 
least  from  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  of  his  Citlitr  ^ 
funeral,  immediately  after  which  thie  clerical  and  lay  n «.:>.• 
lity  who  were  present  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  ck  -  &• 
sion  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  new  king  at  the  high  altar  ^.' 
that  church. 

The  first  militaryoperations  of  £dward*s  reign  were  *  • 
rected  against  the  Welsh,  whose  prince  Llewellyn,  on  bv. ..; 
summoned  to  do  homage,  had  contemptuously  refu-t  . 
Llewellyn  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace  in  Novembtf,  l.::*, 
after  a  single  campaign;  but  in  1281  he  again  rote  in  aru.«. 
and  the  insurrection  was  not  put  down  till  Llewellyn  hnn- 
self  was  slain  at  Llanfair,  11th  December,  1282,  and  u  % 
surviving  brother  Prince  David  was  taken  prisoner  *^(n  t. 
alter.  The  following  year  the  last-mentioned  prince  m  .^ 
barbarously  put  to  death  by  drawing,  hanging,  and  quar- 
tering, and  Wales  was  finally  united  to  England. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  was  followed  br  the  attempt  1 1 
conquer  Scotland.     By  the  death  of  Alexander  Hi.,  i.i 
1285,  the  crown  of  that  country  had  fallen  to  his  gr^iwl- 
daughter  Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  a  cli    i 
only  three  years  old.    By  the  treaty  of  Brigham,  conclude  : 
in  July,  1290,  it  was  agreed  that  Margaret  should  t.e 
niarried  to  Edward,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Erl'-.^U 
king;  but  the  young  queen  died  in  one  of  thtf  Orkia> 
Islands  on  her  voyage  from  Norway  in  September  of  u\i 
same  year.    Edward  made  the  first  open  declaration  of  U.s 
designs  against  the  independence  of  Scotland  at  a  cui.iv:- 
ence  held  at  Norham  on  the  Tweed  with  the  clerg>  uu  i 
nobihty  of  that  kingdom  on  the  10th  of  May.  1291. '  T.  . 
different  competitors  for  the  crown  had  advmnced  t:iv  r 
claims ;  but  they  were  all  induoed  to  acknowledge  Edit  j  .1 
for  their  lord  paramount  and  to  consent  to  receive  y-A,- 
ment  from  him  on  the  matter  in  dispute.    His  dec.«.  :. 
was  finally  pronounced  in  favour  of  John  Balliol,  at  Ber^  -  *. 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1292;  on  the  next  day  Bai    . 
swore  fealty  to  him  in  the  castle  oi  Norham.  [BaixiouJ  11  -.* 
was  crowned  at  Scone  under  a  oommission  from  his  I.i  .* 
lord  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month;  and  on  the  ittb  .  t 
December  he  did  homage  to  Edward  tot  his  crown  at  N«'vi  • 
castle.    The  subject  king,  however,  was  soon  nude  to  f«-  1 
all  the  humihation  of  hu  position ;  and  the  diacxyntent     f 
his  countrymen  equalling  his  own,  by  the  summer  of  12  x 
all  Scotland  was  in  open  insurrection  against  the  aoth4>r  .y 
of  Edward.    Mean wnile,  Edward  had  neeome  int\>l\c^i    -. 
a  war  with  the  French  king  Philip  IV.    The  ftial  art  •  ( 
the  assembled  estates  of  Scotland  was  to  enter  into  a  u%  s '  ■ 
of  alliance  with  that  sovereign.    But  although  he  wa*  ti.-- 
ther  embarrassed  at  this  inconvenient  moment  by  a  rt^  . : 
of  the  Welsh,  Edward's  wonderful  energy  in  a  few  idcl:  .  « 
recovered  for  him  all  that  he  had  lost    In  the  wfnt\^  of 
1296  he  laid  a  great  part  of  Scotland  waste  with  fire  \:,i 
sword,  compelled  BaUiol  to  resign  the  kingdona  int>  h .« 
hands,  and  then  made  a  triumphant  progress  through  \^  o 
country  as  ftu^  as  Elgin  in  Murray,  exacting  oatha  of  fnl:  * 
from  all  classes  wherever  he  appeared.     It  was  on  ti-i 
return  from  this  pto^em  that  Edward,  as  he  peese4  i . 
cathedral  of  Soone  in  the  beginning  of  August,  cam  : 
away  with  him  the  famoua  stone,  now  in  WeatmizMU  r 
Abbey,  on  which  the  Scottish  kinss  had  been  accoasomc-i 
to  be  crowned.    He  now  placed  the  govemment  of  Scot- 
land in  the  hands  of  officers  appointed  by  hiiBeeli«  a^  i 
bearing  the  titles  of  his  ministers.    But  fay  the  month  . : 
May  in  the  following  year  Sootland  was  again  in  flais<^ 
The  leader  of  the  insurrection  now  was  the  celebrated  W.  - 
liam  Wallace.    He  and  his  countrymen  bad  been  exexw  t 
to  make  this  new  attempt  to  effect  their  driivecanet  (tvm 
a  foreign  domination,  paitlv  by  the  severitiaa  of  their  Roi;- 
Ush  govemoi^  partly  by  tha  cjiemaitaneie  in  wlaeli  E«i« 
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powers  and  functions  both  of  the  supreme  and  the  inferior 
courts ;  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  issuing  royal  man- 
dates in  private  causes ;  the  establishment  of  a  repository 
for  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  '  few  of  which,'  u 
Blackstone  remarks,  '  are  antienter  than  the  reign  of  his 
Either,  and  those  were  by  him  collected ;'  the  improvement 
of  the  law  and  process  for  the  recovery  of  debts  by  the 
Statutes  Merchant  and  Elegit  [Elsoitj;  and  the  check 
imposed  on  tho  encroachments  of  the  church  by  the  passing 
of  several  statutes  of  mortmain.  The  object  of  the  statute 
De  Donis  was  to  render  lands  which  were  the  subject  of 
this  particular  form  of  grant  inalienable,  and  so  far  to  put 
restraints  upon  the  disposed  of  landed  property,  which  how- 
ever were  soon  evaded.  [Condition  ;  Estate.]  '  Upon  the 
whole,  we  may  observe,*  concludes  Blackstone  after  Hale, 
*  that  the  very  scheme  and  model  of  the  administration  of 
common  justice  between  party  and  party  was  entirely 
settled  by  this  king.'  The  forms  of  writs  by  which  actions 
are  commenced,  it  is  added,  were  perfected  in  this  reign. 
While  the  English  laws  were  fully  extended  to  Ireland  and 
Wales,  it  was  under  Edward  I.,  also,  that  the  foundations 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  laid  by  the  new  form  and  the  new  powers  which 
were  then  assumed  by  the  parliament.  The  earliest  writs 
that  have  been  preserved  for  summoning  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses  to  parliament,  are,  as  is  well  known,  those  that 
were  issued  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  leader 
of  the  barons,  in  1 264,  in  the  name  of  king  Henry  III.,  who  was 
then  a  prisoner  in  his  hands.  Whether  this  representation 
of  the  commons  was  then  first  introduced  or  not,  it  was  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  reign  that  it  first  became  regu- 
lar and  intiuential.  The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
houses,  in  other  vrords  the  institution  of  our  present  House 
of  Commons,  appears  to  be  clearly  traceable  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  It  was  in  his  time  also  that  the  practice  began 
fairly  to  take  root  of  the  king  refraining  from  arbitrary 
exactions  and  coming  to  parliament  for  supplies,  and  that 
the  earliest  effective  examples  were  afforded  of  the  grant  of 
supplies  by  that  assembly  being  made  dependent  upon  the 
redress  of  grievances.  Edward  I.,  with  all  his  military 
habits  and  genius,  had  at  length  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
that  the  time  was  come  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to 

fovern  by  the  prerogative  alone,  which  had  been  clung  to 
y  all  his  predecessors  from  the  conquest :  in  his  disputes 
with  the  barons  he  never  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  con- 
test of  forc^,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  although  more  than  once 
compelled  to  stop  short  in  his  most  favourite  designs  by  the 
refusal  of  the  national  representatives  to  furnish  him  with 
the  necessary  means,  he  seems  to  have  kept  to  tho  system 
of  never  resorting  to  any  other  weapons  than  policy  and 
management  to  overcome  the  opposition  with  which  he  was 
thus  tnwarted.  It  was  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  this  reign 
that  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  famous  enactment 
commonly  called  the  '  Statute  de  Tallagio  non  Concedendo,' 
by  which  the  right  of  taxation  was  first  distinctly  affirmed 
to  reside  in  the  parliament :  '  no  tallage  or  aid,*  the  first 
chapter  runs  (in  the  old  English  translation),  *  shall  be 
levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  our  realm,  without  the  eood  will 
and  assent  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights, 
Burgesses,  and  other  Freemen  of  the  land.*  The  same 
principle  had  been  conceded  ten  years  before  (by  the  25th 
Edward  I.,  c.  6X  but  not  in  such  explicit  terms. 

The  trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  England  appear  to 
have  advanced  considerably  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; 
but  rather  owing  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  civilization 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  than  from  any  enlightened 
attention  whidi  the  king  showed  to  these  interests.  He 
Beams  to  have  been  principally  solicitous  to  turn  the  in- 
creasing intercourse  of  the  country  with  foreign  parts  to 
his  own  ^rticular  profit  by  the  increase  of  the  customs.  A 
few  of  his  laws,  however,  were  beneficial  to  the  trading 
community,  and  were  made  with  this  express  object,  espe- 
cially the  act  for  the  better  recovery  of  debts,  commonly 
called  the  Statute  of  Merchants,  passed  at  Acton-Burnell  in 
r283;  and  the  extension  of  the  same  by  a  subsequent  act; 
and  the  Elegit  above  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
lowered,  though  slightly,  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  thereby 
■ettinff  the  first  example  of  a  most  pernicious  process,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  much  farther.  He  also  cruelly  pillaged 
and  oppressed  the  Jews;  and  finally,  in  1290,  expelled  the 
entire  body  of  that  people  firom  England,  and  seized  all 
their  houses  and  tenements.    Before  this  (in  1275)  a  law 


had  been  passed  prohibiting  the  Jews  firom  taking  interf  - 1 

for  money  on  pain  of  death. 

The  most  distinguished  names  in  literature  and  acicT*'*" 
that  belong  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  are  Duna  Sootu».  \..^ 
disciple  William  Occam,  and  the  illustrious  Roger  Ba^^^ 
Among  the  historical  writers  or  chroniclers  who  flour  if  tu  ! 
at  this  time,  may  bo  mentioned  Thomas  Wikes,  Nmim.s 
Trivet,  Walter  de  Hemmingford,  and,  according  to  ouc  i,- 
count,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  though  he  is  placer]  ■ 
some  considerably  later.    The  law  writers  of  this  reien  \: 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Fleta,  Brittoo  (if  that  (•• 
not  a  corruption  of  Bracton),  Hen^ham,  and  Gilbert  ^i 
Thornton,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  authtH  « t 
an  abridgment  of  Bracton,  which  has  not  been  printed. 

EDWARD  II.,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  £dwv<l  I 
was  born  at  Caernarvon  26th  April,   1264.  aad  beca!.. 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  his  clo,* 
brother,  Alphonso,  a  few  months  after.     In  1269  be  «^ 
affianced  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  who  died  iIil*  i> . 
lowing  year.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1 297,  his  father,  \*vi  ^.•• 
setting  out  for  Flanders,  assembled  a  great  oouool  ^' 
London,  and  made  the  nobility  swear  fealty  to  the  (^  - . . 
whom  he  then  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  h. 
absence.    The  parliament  in  which  the  first  statute  ik 
Tallagio  non  concedendo  received  the  royal  aasent  un. 
held  at  Westminster  by  prince  Edward  a  few  month i  aih- 
his  father's  departure.    In  the  summer  of  1300  we  find  iiu.) 
accompanying  his  father  in  a  military  expedition  to  !^c<»i- 
land,  and  he  is  particularly  mentioned  as  leading  one  of  i  U*- 
divisions  of  the  army,  called  the  Shining  Battalion,  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Scottish  forces  on  the  banks  of  tlio  n>  it 
Irvine.    As  he  grew  towards  manhood,  however,  he  .w.- 
pears  to  have  be^un  to  form  those  vicious  a^sucjad*!  > 
which  were  the  chief  source  of  the  calamities  of  his  UtV.    1  i 
is  recorded  by  Stow  and  Fabyan  that  in  October  of  tb.. 
same  year  the  notorious  Piers  Gaveston  was  banishe<l  t>* 
the  king  fh>m  about  the  person  of  prince  Edward,  v  n  •. 
through  his  persuasion,  had  been  guilty  of  several  outn..  ^ 
against  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  prince  him««ij'  u^^ 
ordered  to  prison  for  stealing  the  bishop  s  deer.    G%\€^t:'i, 
was  the  son  of  a  knight  of  Gascony,  and  is  admitted  to  b.i .  • 
been  distinguished  by  his  wit  and  accomplishment »  i^  v  • 
as  by  his  personal  advantages,  but  he  is  affirmed  to  I, 
as  the  prince*s  minion,  carried  himself  to  men  of  all  ry.,m., 
with  unbearable  insolence.    In  1301  Edward  vk-^s  rre^  «  i 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester.   He  was  aguin  ui  >.  .* 
land  with  his  father  in  the  expedition  in  the  aununt^r  < : 
1303:  while  the  king  proceeded  along  the  eaat  coa»;.  ti.. 
prince  marched  westward,  and  the  latter  afterward>  v  ... 
tered  in   Perth,  while  his  father  remained  in  Dun!.  :. 
line.    When  Edward  was  preparing  for  his  last  S<v::.'. 
expedition  after  the  insurrection  under  Robert  Brucv  . 
knighted  his  eldest  son  at  Westminster  on  the  moruf*    i 
Whitsuntide,  1306;  aAer  which  the  prince  be^towtxi  i 
same  honour  on  three  hundred  gentlemen,  his  inunc>  . 
companions  in  arms.    He  was  at  the  same  time  in^c%  v% 
by  his  father  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne.    The  royal  L  *■ 
quet  that  was  given  on  this  occasion  is  celebrated  fl^r  vb. 
is  called  the  Vow  of  the  Swans,  an  oath  taken  by  the  ku:<; 
God  and  to  two  swans,  which  were  brought  in  and  set  u,  . 
the  table,  that  he  would  take  vengeance  on  Robert  Br . 
and  punish  the  treachery  of  the  Scots.    The  prince  * 
vowed  that  he  would  not  remain  two  nights  in  the  ^a. 
place  until  he  reached  Scotland.    He  set  out  act^url.-  _.. 
before  his  father,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  tho  U  r  1 
he  began  to  signalize  his  march  bv  such  unspanup;  d.  .- 
tation  that  even  the  old  king  is  saia  to  have  reprouj  . 
for  his  cruelty.    While  king  Edward  was  at  Lajoenr.^;  . 
Februaiy,  1307,  he  found  it  necessary,  with  the  coo^-..^ 
the  parliament  there  assembled,  to  issue  an  order  ban;^'.     . 
Gaveston  for  ever  from  the  kingdom,  as  a  corrupter  v*f  .. 
grince.    It  is  doubtful,  notwitl^landing  the  stor)-  luM  • 
Froissart  [Edward  I.]  if  the  prince  of  Wales  was  wu.:    . 
father  when  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July  following;  bu:  . 
was  at  any  rate  at  no  great  distance,  and  he  waft  ic.  -.. 
diately  recognized  as  king.     His  reign  appear*  to  Li 
been  reckoned  from  the  day  following. 

The  new  king  obeyed  his  father^  injunctions  to  |. - 
secute  the  war  with  Scotland,  by  proceeding  on  his  nu:-. 
into  that  country  as  far  as  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire.     K 
here  he  turned  round  without  having  done  anything.  *• 
made  his  way  back  to  England.      Meanwhile  his  «.    . 
mind  ^ecrns  to  have  been  occupied  only  with  one  abiec.- 
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October)  the  prelates  and  barons  in  the  queen's  camp  de- 
clared Prince  Edward  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  discovered  in  his  place  of  concealment  about  three 
weeks  after,  and  was  conducted  in  custody  first  to  the  castle 
of  Monmouth,  and  then  to  that  of  Kenilworth.  The 
younger  Despenoer  was  also  taken;  he  was  hanged  and 
quartered  at  Hereford  on  the  24th  of  November.  The 
parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  January,  1327;  and 
after  going  through  some  forms  of  negotiation  with  the 
imprisoned  king,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  25lh  of  that 
month,  that  the  crown  should  be  taken  from  him  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Prince  Edward.  A  deputation  an- 
nounced this  resolution  to  the  deposed  monarch.  He  re 
mained  for  some  months  longer  at  Kenilworth:  he  was 
then  transferred  successively  to  Corfe,  Bristol,  and  Berkeley 
Castles.  At  length,  when  it  was  found  that  mere  insult 
would  not  kill  him,  he  was,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
September,  murdered  in  the  last-mentioned  place  by  his 
keepers  Sir  Thomas  Gournay  and  Sir  John  Maltravers, 
who  with  detestable  brutality  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  his 
bowels  through  a  pipe,  thus  contriving  to  destroy  him  with- 
out leaving  any  external  marks  of  their  atrocious  operation. 

Edward  II.  left  by  his  Queen,  Isabella  of  France,  two 
sons,  Edward,  who  succeeded  him,  and  John,  born  at 
Eltham  15th  August,  1316,  created  earl  of  Cornwall, 
in  1327,  who  died  at  Perth  in  October,  1336  ;  and  two 
daughters,  Joanna,  married  12th  July,  1328,  to  Prince 
David,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  aflerwards  King  David  II. 
of  Scotland,  and  Eleafiar,  who  became  the  wife  of  Reginald 
Count  of  Guelders. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times  to  dis- 
pute the  justice  of  the  character  which  has  been  generally 
given  of  this  king,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  civil  dis- 
tractions which  rendered  his  reign  so  unhappy  and  so  igno- 
minious a  one,  rather  upon  his  turbulent  nobility  than  him- 
self. Hume,  whose  ^od  nature  and  indolent  generosity  of 
feeling  inclined  him  m  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases  to  side 
with  the  unsuccessful  party,  while  his  quiet  temper  made 
him  also  constitutionally  averse  to  that  revolt  against  esta- 
blished authority  arid  those  other  irregular  proceedings  with 
which  the  barons  are  chargeable  in  their  contest  with  Ed- 
ward II.,  has  written  the  history  of  the  reign  with  a  studied 
endeavour  to  put  the  former  in  the  wrong  throughout,  and 
to  represent  Edward  as  the  victim,  not  of  his  own  weak- 
nesses and  vices,  but  rather  of  the  barbarism  of  the  age. 
The  facts,  however,  on  which  the  common  verdict  rests 
cannot  be  thus  explained  away.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
among  the  motives  which  excited  and  sustained  the  several 
confederacies  against  the  king,  and  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  them,  there  was  violence  and 
want  of  principle  enough ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  baser  passions  should  mix  themselves  up  and  even  act 
an  important  part  in  all  such  conflicts,  however  righteous 
in  their  origin  and  general  object ;  but  nothing  that  can  be 
alleged  on  this  head  can  affect  the  question  of  Edward's 
unfitness  to  wear  the  crown.  That  question  must  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  if  not  by  the  course  of  outrage  against 
all  decency  manifested  by  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
Gaveston,  certainly  by  his  relapse  into  the  same  fatal  fatuity 
a  few  years  after,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  second 
favourite  Despencer.  Hume  has  spoken  of  the  acts  of  maU 
administration  objected  to  the  king  and  his  minions  as  '  of  a 
nature  more  proper  to  excite  heart-burnings  in  a  ball  or  as- 
sembly than  commotions  in  a  great  kingdom.*  The  ad- 
mitted fact  of  the  universal  indignation  which  the  acts  in 
question  did  excite  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  statement 
of  the  case. 

To  the  reign  of  Edward  H.  belongs  the  memorable  event 
of  the  suppression  in  England,  as  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  of  the  great  order  of  the  Knights-Templars.  Their 
property  was  seized  all  over  England  in  1308  ;  but  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  m  this  countrv  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  of  that  cruel  treatment  of  the  persons  of  the  mem- 
bers which  they  experienced  in  France.  In  1324  the  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Templars  were  bestowed  upon 
the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  most  important  legal  innovation  of  this  reign  was 
that  made  by  the  statute  of  sheriffs  (9  Edward  II.,  st.  2\ 
by  which  the  right  of  appointing  those  officers  was  taken 
from  the  people  and  committed  to  the  chancellor,  the  trea- 
surer, and  the  judges.  Several  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
"^g  principally  to  tenures,  were  also  defined  by  the 
entitled  •  Prerogativa  Regis'  (17  Edward  II.,  st  1). 


The  statutes  down  to  the  end  of  the  rekn  of  Bdwmrd  IL 
are   commonly  distinguished  as   the  *  Yeterm    Statute' 
Pleading  now  began  to  assume  a  scientific  ibrm.   The  s>.'r  '  i 
of  year-books,  or  reports  by  authority  of  adjudged  ca**-*    s 
nearly  perfect  from   the    commencement   of  this   rt  . 
The  only  law  treatise  belonging,  or  suppoeed  to  bcl- 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  Home's  Miroir  drs  Ju*t" 
The  circumstances  of  the  reign  were  as  little  &\uur 
to  literature  as  to  ooiMserce  and  the  arts.   Warton  uh*"'*^'   < 
that  though  much  poetry  now  began  to  be  written,  b"  ■    - 
found  only  one  English  poet  of  the  period  whose  nanit  I. 
descended  to  posterity;  Adam  Davy  or  Davie,  tlie  aur* 
of  various  poems  of  a  religious  cast,  which  have  ne\t*r  >- 
printed.    Among  these,  however,  is  not  to  be  reckonet]  :  • 
long  work  entitled  •  The  Life  of  Alexander,'  which  ia  t  r  » 
neously  attributed  to  him  by  Warton,  but  which  ha«  ^^ 
been  conclusively  shown  not  to  be  his.    It  is  printed  f  -r  : 
first  time  in  Weber's  Metrical  Romances,    There  i<  ••  . 
extant  a  curious  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of  Bannorkh  .   . 
written  in  rhyming  hexameters  by  Robert  Baston«  a  C    - 
melite  friar,  whom  Edward  carried  along  with  him  i<>  <  •-    - 
brate  his  anticipated  victor)*,  but  who,  being  taken  prt*  •     '. 
was  compelled  by  the  Scotch  to  sing  the  defeat  of  hi5  r  .l... 
trymen  in  this  jingling  effusion.  Bale  speaks  of  this  Bn*t  ... 
as  a  writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  some  of  which  np;>    r 
to  have  been  English ;  but  none  of  them  are  now  km.  a  a  t<> 
exist 

EDWARD  III.,  king  of  England,  the  eldest  son  of  E  !- 
ward^L  and  Isabella  of  France,  was  bom  at  W\iu'>  r 
(wheftce  he  took  his  surname),  1 3th  November,  1312.     I 
the  first  negotiations  with  the  court  of  France  alter  t'  •- 
breaking  out  of  the  quarrel  about  Gufenne  in  1324,  a  }*:  - 
posal  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  French  king,  Ch;ii  \   ^ 
IV.,  for  a  marriage  between  a  daughter  of  his  unrK-,  ;  :i 
count  de  Valois,  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  as  E^Im  •:  : 
was  styled;  but  it  was  coolly  received  by  the  king  of  E.  .- 
land,  and  ended  in  nothing.    In  September  of  the'  y«*nr  :    - 
lowing  Prince  Edward  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  hte  m-  \    r 
now  was,  and  did  homage  to  his  uncle,  king  Charles,  t'r  :     • 
duchy  of  Guienne  and  the  earldom  of  Ponthien,  whi'^li  '.  ^ 
father  had  previously  resigned  to  him.    He  was  mducc  \    v 
his  mother  to  remain  wiUi  her  at  the  French  court,  :•  • 
witlistanding  the  most   pressing  letters  from   bis  tL'     : 
(Rymer,  iv.),  begging  and  commanding  him  to  rtf:   i 
Meanwhile  Isabella,  having  previously  sulicited  fr-m    .  » 
pope  a  dispensation  (which  however  she  did  not  ob:^.>  •     > 
permit  her  to  marry  her  son  without  his  lather's  knolt  ..- 
had  arranged  a  compact  with  William  earl  of  Hainau!:. 
which  the  prince  was  affianced  to  PhiUppa,  the  seo-:  .    f 
the  earl's  four  daughters.    Edward  was  soon  after  c  *rr    : 
by  his  mother  to  Valenciennes,  the  residence  of  the  cr!    r 
Hainault,  where  he  met  Phihppa,  and,  it  is  said,  f*!.  - 
dently  in  love  with  her.    He  landed  with  his  m  't  .-r  -. 
England  in   September,  1326;  was  declared  guard .i. - 
regent  of  the  kingdom  about  a  month  after ;  and  wa*  :    - 
claimed  king  on  the  deposition  of  his  father,  25th  Ja       • 
1327.    [Edward  H.]    He  was  crowned  at  Westmmj'i.*  : 
following  day. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  during  the  kin^*- 
nority  was  placed  by  the  parliament  in  the  liand»  v.*t'  «  r 
gency,  consisting  of  twelve  noblemen  and  bishops    * 
Henry  earl  of  Lancaster  (the  brother  of  Thomas,  t \t^-  /    . 
in  the  preceding  reign)  at  their  head.    The  queen  h-^*-  >   : 
and  Mortimer  (now  created  earl  of  March)  from  the  :.-  . 
assumed  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  and  soi^n  m  . 
polized  all  power.   They  must  be  considered  as  bavins:  ' .-  i 
the  real  authors  of  the  murder  of  the  deposed  king.     T-     : 
authority  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  rather  stmijrtli        ; 
than   otherwise  by  the   failure  of  a  confederart   f    -  :    . 
among  the  nobility  to  effect  their  overthrow  in  the  ^     *  : 
of  1328-9.    In  March,  1329,  signal  proof  was  given  of  :  •    ; 
determination  and  daring  in  the  maintenance  of  tl^  j  j 
tion,  by  the  fate  of  the  king's  uncle,  the  earl  of  Kerii,  ••     • 
having  become  involved  in  what  was  construed  to  be  j 
against  the  government,  was  put  to  death  on  thai  char^  . 

Meanwhile  the  king,  young  as  he  was,  and  nl\l  . .  . 
thus  excluded  from  the  government,  had  not  pav^>: 
time  in  inactivity.  He  was  married  to  Philippe  of  Hjw 
24th  Januarv,  1328.    A  few  montlis  after  his  arT^*-.-  .  :; 
had  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  a^ai***' 
Scotch,  who  had  again  invaded  and  ravaged  ibe  n  r 
coimties;  but  they  eluded  all  bis  attempts  to  oome  u    v 
them,  and  after  a  campaign  of  three  weeks  ibis  expe ./ .  .: 
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iDfled  in  nothing.  Soon  after  this  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  on  the  basis  of  the 
recognition  of  the  complete  independence  of  Scotland. 
Tbid  important  treaty  was  signed  at  Edinburgh,  the  1 7th  of 
March,  1328,  and  confirmed  in  a  parliament  held  at  North- 
ampton on  the  4th  of  May  following.  One  of  the  articles 
was,  tliat  a  marriage  should  take  place  between  prince  David, 
the  only  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  sister  of  the 
king  of  England,  the  princess  Joanna ;  and,  although  the 
bride  was  only  in  her  seventh,  and  the  bridegroom  in  his 
fifth  year,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  acoorcungly  at  Ber- 
wick on  the  12th  of  Joly.  The  illustrious  Bruoe  just  lived 
to  see  this  truly  epio  consummation  of  his  heroic  labours. 
He  was  able  to  receive  the  youthful  pair  on  their  arrival  at 
Edinburgh  after  the  nuptials ;  but  he  was  now  worn  out  by 
a  disease  which  had  for  some  time  preyed  upon  him*  and 
be  returned  immediately  to  his  oount^^-seat  at  Caidcoss^ 
where  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  June,  1329. 

The  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
which  thus  seemed  to  be  efifeoted,  proved  of  very  short  du- 
ration. In  a  few  months  a  concurrence  of  important  events 
altogether  changed  both  the  domestic  condition  and  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  England.  In  the  close  of  the  year  1 330, 
Edward  at  length  determined  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  throw 
off  the  government  of  Mortimer.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments having  been  made,  the  earl  and  the  queen-mother  were 
seized  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham  on  the  1 9th  of  October; 
the  execution  of  Mortimer  followed  at  London  on  the  29th 
of  November;  many  of  his  adherents  were  also  put  to 
death ;  Isabella  was  placed  in  confinement  in  her  house  at 
Riiings  (where  she  was  detained  for  the  remaining  twenty- 
keven  years  of  her  life) ;  and  the  king  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
Edward  seems  to  have  formed  the  design  of  resuming  the 
grand  project  of  his  fether  and  his  grandfather— the  con- 
quest of  Scotland.  For  this  design  he  found  an  instrument 
in  Edward  Balliol,  the  son  of  the  late  king  John,  who,  in 
A|kril.  1332,  landed  with  a  small  force  at  Kinghom,  in  Fife, 
and  succeeded  so  far,  in  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Scot- 
ttih  kingdom  under  the  incompetent  regency  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  by  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  his 
attack,  as  to  get  himself  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  24Ui 
of  September.  Edward,  on  this,  immediately  came  to 
York ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  November  Balliol  met  him  at 
Roxburgh,  and  there  made  a  solemn  surrender  to  him  of 
tlie  liberties  of  Scotland,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his 
Lege  lord.  The  violation  of  his  late  solemn  engagements 
Mmmitted  by  Edward  in  this  affair  was  rendered  still  more 
di&boaourable  by  the  caution  and  elaborate  duplicity  with 
«hich  he  had  masked  his  design.  Only  a  few  weeks 
afier  doing  his  homage,  Balliol  found  himself  obliged 
to  ft^  from  his  kingdom ;  he  took  refuge  in  England ; 
Tarious  military  operations  followed ;  but  at  last  ^ward 
advanced  into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
anny:  on  the  19th  of  July,  1333,  a  great  defeat  was  sus- 
tained by  Uie  Scotch  at  the  battle  en  Halidon  Hill,  near 
Berwick;  the  regent  Douglas  himself  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  and  every  thing  was  once 
luore  subjected  to  Edward  Balliol.    King  Da^  and  his 

Juecn  were  conveyed  in  safety  to  France.  On  the  1 2th  of 
une,  1 334,  at  Newcastle,  Balliol,  by  a  solemn  instrument, 
made  an  absolute  surrender  to  Edward  of  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.  But  within  three  or 
fjur  months  the  puppet  king  was  again  compelled  to  take 
tli}(ht  to  England.  Two  invasions  of  Scotland  bv  Edward 
fallowed ;  the  first  in  November  of  this  year ;  the  second 
m  July,  1335 ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  wasted  the  country 
witb  fire  and  sword  almost  to  its  extreme  northern  confines, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  engagement  with 
the  native  forces,  which,  notwithstanding,  sWl\  kept  the 
field.  In  the  summer  of  1336  he  took  his  devastating  course 
for  tbe  third  time  through  the  northern  counties,  with  as 
little  permanent  effect  On  now  retiring  to  England  he 
left  the  command  to  his  brother  John,  st^ed  earl  of  Com- 
vail,  who  soon  after  died  at  Perth. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  English  king 
vere,  in  great  part,  drawn  off  from  Scotland  by  a  new 
object  This  was  the  claim  which  he  had  first  advanced 
some  years  before  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  which  he  only 
now  proceeded  seriously  to  prosecute,  determined  probably 
^y  the  more  open  manner  in  which  the  French  king  had 
Ittely  b^gnn  to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  the  Scots,  whom, 
after  le^^alad  endeayouza  to  serve  them  by  mediation 


and  mtercession,  he  had  at  length  ventured  to  assist  by 
supplies  of  money  and  warlike  stores.  Charles  IV.  of 
France  had  died  in  February,  1328,  leaving  a  dau^ter 
who  was  acknowledged  on  all  haads  to  have  no  daim  to  the 
crown,  which  it  was  agreed  did  not  descend  to  females.  In 
these  circumstances  Philip  of  Valois  mounted  the  throne, 
taking  the  title  of  Philip  Yl.  He  was  without  dispute  the 
next  in  the  line  of  the  succession  if  both  females  and  the 
descendants  of  females  were  to  be  excluded.  Edward's  claim 
rested  on  the  position  that  although  his  mother,  Isabella,  as  a 
female,  was  herself  excluded,  he,  as  her  son,  was  not  If  this 

Eosition  had;  been  assented  to  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
ad  a  better  claim  than  Philip,  who  was  only  descended  from 
the  younger  brother  of  Isabella's  father.  But  the  principle 
assumed  was,  we  believe,  altogether  new  and  unheard  of— 
and  would  besides,  if  it  had  been  admitted,  have  excluded 
both  Philip  and  Edward,  seeing  that  the  true  heir  in  that 
case  would  have  been  the  son  of  Joanna  Countess  d'Evreux, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  Isabella's  brother.  It 
would  also  have  followed  that  the  two  last  kings,  Philip  V. 
and  Charles  IV.,  must  have  been  usurpers  as  well  as 
Philip  VI. ;  the  son  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  their  pre- 
decessor and  elder  brother,  would,  upon  me  scheme  of  suo- 
cession  alleeed  by  the  king  of  England,  have  come  in  before 
both.  Undeterred  by  these  considerations,  however,  or 
even  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  himself  in  the  first 
instance  acknowledged  Philip's  title,  and  even  done  homage 
to  him  for  the  Duchy  of  Guienne,  Edward,  having  first 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  earl  of  Brabant,  ana  taken 
other  measures  with  the  view  of  supporting  his  pretensions, 
made  an  open  declaration  of  them,  and  prepared  to  vindicate 
them  by  tne  sword.  The  earliest  formal  announcement  of 
his  detennination  to  enforce  his  claim  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  a  commission  which  he  gave  to  the  earl  of  Brabant 
and  others  to  demand  the  crown  of  France  and  to  take  po»* 
session  of  it  in  his  name,  dated  7Ui  October,  1337. 

We  caimot  here  pursue  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  long 
war  that  followed.  Edward  embarked  for  the  continent  on 
the  I6th  July,  1338,  and  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  the  22nd. 
Of  his  allies  the  chief  were  the  emperor  and  the  free  towns 
of  Flanders,  under  nominal  subjection  to  tbeir  earl,  but  at 
this  time  actually  governed  by  the  celebrated  James  Van 
Arteveldt.  The  emperor  made  him  his  vicar,  and  at  Ar- 
teveldt's  suggestion  ne  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France. 
The  first  important  action  that  took  place  was  the  sea-fight 
off  Sluys,  on  the  22nd  June,  1340,  in  which  the  English 
were  completely  victorious.  It  was  followed  by  long  truces, 
which  protracted  the  contest  without  any  decisive  events. 
Meanwhile,  in  Scotland,  the  war  proceeded,  idso  with  occa- 
sional intermissions,  but  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
the  national  cause.  Balliol  left  the  country  about  the  dose 
of  1338;  and  in  May,  1341,  King  David  and  his  consort 
Joanna  returned  from  France.  In  1342  the  Scots  eveE 
made  several  inroads  into  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
A  suspension  of  hostilities  however  took  place  soon  after 
this,  which  lasted  till  the  close  of  1344. 

In  1345  Edward  lost  the  services  of  his  efficient  ally 
Van  Arteveldt,  who  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
populace  of  Ghent,  excited  by  an  attempt,  which  he  appears 
to  have  made  somewhat  too  precipitately,  to  induce  the 
firee  towns  to  cast  off  their  sovereign,  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  the  son  of 
the  king  of  England,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales.  Edward, 
afterwards  so  distinguished  unn^  the  name  of  the  Black 
Prince  (given  to  him  firom  the  colour  of  his  armour),  was 
bom  at  Woodstock,  ISth  June,  1330,  and  was  consequently 
only  yet  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His  father  nevertheless 
took  him  along  with  him  to  win  his  spurs,  when  in  July, 
1346,  he  set  out  on  another  expedition  to  France  with  the 
greatest  army  he  had  yet  raised.  After  reducing  Caen  and 
Lower  Normandy,  he  proceeded  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  till  he  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  capi^^lt  and  burnt 
the  villages  of  St.  (rermains  and  St  Cloud.  The  memorable 
baule  of  Crecy  followed  on  the  26th  of  August,  in  which 
the  main  division  of  the  English  army  was  commanded  by 
the  prince.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  the 
French  are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  this  terrible  defeat. 
Among  those  who  fell  was  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of 
Bohemia ;  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Prince  Edward,  who  thence 
assumed  his  armorial  ensign  of  three  ostrich  feathers  and 
the  motto  Ich  Dim  (I  serve),  and  transmitted  the  badge  to 
all  succeeding  princes  of  Wales. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Cxecy  uras  ft>Uowed  on  the 
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October)  the  prelates  and  barons  in  the  « 
clared  Prince  Edward  guardian  of  the  kii 
was  discovered  in  his  place  of  conceali 
weeks  after,  and  was  conducted  in  custodv 
of  Monmouth,   and   then  to  that  of  K 
younger  Despencer  was  also  taken ;  he 
quartered  at  Herefoi-d  on  the  24th  of 
parliament  assembled  on  the  tst  of  Jai. 
after  going  through  some  forms  of  neg. 
imprisoned   king,   it   was  resolved,  on   t 
month,  that  the  crown  should  be  taken  fi' 
fened  upon   his  son  Prince  Edward.    A 
nounced  ihis  resolution  to  the  deposed  iv 
mained  for  some  months  longer  at  Ken 
then  transferred  successively  to  Corfe,  Bri- 
Castles.     At  length,  when  it  was  found  J 
would  not  kill  him,  he  was,  on  the  nigli 
September,  murdered  in  the  last-mentic 
keepers  Sir  Thomas  Gournay  and  Sir  J 
who  with  detestable  brutality  thrust  a  red 
bowels  through  a  pipe,  thus  contriving  to  < 
out  leaving  any  external  marks  of  their  ati 
Edward  II.  left  by  his  Queen,  Isabelh- 
sons,    Edward,   who   succeeded  him,   an^ 
Ellham    15th   August,    1316,    ci-catad    e; 
in   1327,  who  died  at  Perth   in  October, 
daughters,   Joanna,    married  12th   July, 
David,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  afterwar 
of  Scotland,  and  Eleanar,  who  became  the 
Count  of  Guelders. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  mo< 
pute  the  justice  of  the  character  which  h 
given  of  this  kinpr,  and  to  throw  the  blan 
tractions  which  rendered  his  reign  so  unh 
minious  a  one,  rather  upon  his  turbulent  i 
self.     Hume,  whose  ^^ood  nature  and  ind- 
feeling  inclined  him  in  this  as  well  as  in 
witli  the  unsuccessful  party,  while  his  q 
him  also  constitutionally  averse  to  that  r 
blished  authority  and  those  other  irregulji 
which  the  barons  are  chargeable  in  the 
ward  II.,  has  written  the  history  of  the  r 
endeavour  to  put  the  former  in  the  wro 
to  represent  Edward  as  the  victim,  not 
nesses  and  vices,  but  rather  of  the  ba 
The  facts,  however,   on  which  the  coi 
cannot  be  thus  explained  away.     It  m 
among  the  motives  which  excited  and  s 
confederacies  against  the  king,  and  in 
of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  them,  th 
want  of  principle  enough ;  it  is  of  the  r 
tlie  baser  passions  should  mix  themse 
an  important  part  in  all  such  conflict 
in  their  origin  and  general  object ;  bu 
alleged  on  this  head  can  aflect  the 
unfitness  to  wear  the  crown.     That  f 
sidered  as  settled,  if  not   by  the  cou 
all   decency  manifested  by  his  con* 
Gaveston,  certainly  by  his  relapse  int( 
a  few  years  after,  when  he  fell  into  t- 
favourite  Despencer.    Hume  has  sp^ 
administration  objected  to  the  king  b 
nature  more  proper  to  excite  heart-1 
sembly  than  commotions  in  a  gn 
mitted  fact  of  the  universal  indigr 
question  did  excite  is  a  sufficient- 
of  the  case. 

To  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  belc 
of  the  suppression  in  England,  aj 
Europe,  of  the  ^cat  order  of  the  ^ 
property  was  seized  all  over  Engh 
pression  of  the  order  m  this  cout 
by  any  of  that  cruel  treatment  c 
hers  which  they  experienced  in  1 
which  had  belouped  to  the  Ter 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusal 

The  most  important  legal  ir 
that  made  by  the  statute  of  si 
by  which  the  right  of  appointi 
from  the  neople  and  committw- 
surer,  and  the  judges.     Sever: 
relating  principally  to  tmure 
statute  entitled  *  Prerogativa  J 
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Higden,  AdamMemnuth,  Henry  de  Knighton,  and  Robert 
de  Avesbury. 

The  convulsion  m  the  church  excited  by  Wicliffe  began 
in  the  last  years  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  history  of  it  more 

Sroperly  belongs  to  the  next  reign,  that  of  his  grandson 
Lichard  II. 

EDWARD  IV..  king  of  England.  During  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  was  Roger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  son  of  Philippa  Plantagenet, 
who  was  the  only  child  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
second  of  the  sons  of  Edward  III.  that  left  any  descendants. 
Roger  earl  of  Mardi  died  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  lord- 
lieutenant,  or  governor,  in  1398.  His  son  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  Mlarch,  was  a  child  of  only  ten  years  of  age  at 
the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  in  1399 ;  but  in  his  person 
residea  the  right  to  the  crown  by  lineal  descent  so  Ions  as 
he  lived.  Although  however  his  name  was  mentionea  on 
several  occasions  in  connexion  with  his  dangerous  preten- 
sions, and  he  more  than  once  ran  the  risk  of  being  made  a 
tool  of  in  the  hands  of  persons  more  ambitious  than  himself, 
he  never  made  any  attempt  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  much  confusion  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  acxx)unts  of  Edmund  Mortimer  by 
his  being  confounded  with  his  uncle  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 
It  was  the  latter  personage,  for  instance,  who,  having  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Owen  Glendower,  engaged  with  the 
Percies  in  their  insurrection  in  1403,  and  performed  the 
rest  of  the  part  assigned  to  the  Lord  Mortimer  in  Shak- 
speare*s  play  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  is 
to  him  also  we  suppose  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  pun 
put  by  the  common  nistories  into  the  mouth  of  his  nephew 
the  earl  of  March  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  when,  on 
that  king  claiming  the  crown  as  the  heir  male  of  Henry  III., 
he  said  that  he  was  indeed  Hceres  Malm.  *  But  Edmund 
had  his  jest  and  Henry  his  crown,'  observes  Bishop  Kennet 
in  telling  this  story  (Complete  History  qf  England,  L  274). 
Tlie  young  earl  of  March,  with  the  other  children  of  his 
father,  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  imprisonment  at  Windsor 
during  all  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  V.  he  was  set  at  liberty.  In  1415  he  became  in< 
volved  in  the  conspiracy  planned  against  Henry  V.  by  Rich- 
ard earl  of  Cambridge ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
not  answerable  for  the  use  which  was  made,  or  rather  in- 
tended to  be  made,  on  this  occasion,  of  his  name.    Indeed 


the  common  aceount  makes  him  to  have  been  the  yenc-i 
who  gave  Henry  information  of  the  conspiracy,  after  Ee  Kx  i 
been  applied  to  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  bad  man.*  1 
his  sister,  to  join  it.    After  the  accession  of  Henry  VL  h - 
was  sent  as  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland;  and  he  died  U.cr': 
in  the  castle  of  Trim  in  1424.    He  left  no  issue,  nor  did  i  < 
brother  Roger,  nor  his  sister  Eleanor;  but  his  suiter  A:.*  . 
married  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  had  a  son  named  Ricli^ 
who  consequently  became  his  uncle's  representative,  axxi  •    . 
least  after  the  death  of  his  mother)  the  individual  on  v  1. 
had  devolved  the  claim  by  lineal  descent  to  the  crown.   T. 
Richard  was  also  the  representative  of  Edward  III.*s  t  * 
son,  Edmund  duke  of  York,  his  father  the  earl  of  iSi.  ,- 
bridge  having  been  the  second  son  of  that  princt\  « i 
eldest  son  and  heir,  Edward  duke  of  York,  had  fallen  a^    ' 
battle  of  Agincourt,  leaving  no  issue,  only  a  few  m^  « 
after  his  brother  had  been  executed  for  the  conspiracv  ia-  • 
tioned  above.    At  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  Richur«i,  .  « 
consequence  of  his  father's  forfeiture,  had  no  title;  but  , 
seems  to  have  immediately  assumed  that  of  Earl  of  M.ir    >. 
at  least  he  is  so  called  by  some  of  tlio  chroniclers,  au  !  li. 
same  title  was  also  afterwards  borne  by  his  son,  aUii>-  ^  . 
the  right  of  either  to  it  may  be  questioned,  inasmuch  a-  . 
appears  to  have  been  only  descendible  to  heirs  male.    II;  . 
aia  however  is  best  known  by  his  title  of  duke  uf  V* :-.. 
which  he  took  in  142o,  on  being  restored  in  blood  and 
lowed  to  inherit  the  honours  both  of  his  father  and  m*^  .• 
But  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  the  claim  of  the  hw.i- 
of  York  to  the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Lv  . 
caster  was  not  derived  from  Edward  IH.'s  fifth  M>n  £  I 
mund  duke  of  York,  who  was  younger  than  John  of  Giiu.- 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  I^iancaster,  but  from  Lionel  il ..  i. 
of  Clarence,  who  was  that  king's  third  son,  John  of  Ga^ .  i 
being  his  fourth. 

As  a  clear  notion  of  the  above  genealogical  slatement 
important  to  the  understanding  of  a  considerable  por  i  . 
of  English  history,  it  may  be  proper  once  fur  all  to  u\L. 
it  in  the  form  most  convenient  for  its  ready  apprehei>.  . 
and  for  future  reference  to  it.    The  line  of  the  eldisn  -  . 
of  Edward  III.  having  failed  in  Richard  II.,  and  bis  »et>>K 
son  having  died  without  issue,  the  contest  fur  the  croMvn  i 
the  fifteenth  century  lay  among  the  descendants  of  h\s»  tl.  : . 
fourth,  and  fifth  sons,  whose  connexion  with  him  and  an>'.  . 
themselves  stood  thus : — 


j..- 


EOWASO  III. 


Lionel,  Dak*  of  Clarence. 


4.  John,  Dnkc  of  Loncuter. 


limi 


PUlippa  a  Edmnsd  If  oitiner,  Serl  of  Mareh. 


5l  Bdmnad.  Duke 
of  York. 


Roger  Morliiaer,  Earl  of  March, 
d.1398. 


Hmmr  IV^ 
d.UU 


Hxvav  v., 
d.lti9. 


Bdvard.Dukeof 

York.  kiUcd 

liI5. 


ehi 


R{ckanl.Earl 
ofCaa- 

bridge,  exe- 
cuted Ulft. 


ABoMortiai*^ 
eCRoffr  Vvf 
Canwf  ^ 


Sdmmnd  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
d.1484. 


Amm 


MvrlSmtr, 


HSIVST  VI 


JUdutri,  Dkko 
or  York. 
4.1460. 


Edward,  Earl  of 

March  (afterward* 

ESWABD  VI.) 


The  penoni  whose  oamei  are  printed  in  Italici  are  thoee  in  whom  tncceoiiTely  the  hereditary  rieht  vetted.    We  cannot  dlicoTer  bowcrvr  I. 
Ann  Mortimer  surriTcd  her  brother,  or  even  Uiat  she  tunrived  kirn  at  all,  although  il  teems  to  be  utualJy  atinmed  that  the  did. 


Richard,  duke  of  York,  first  makes  his  appearance  in 
public  afl'airs  in  the  end  of  the  year  1435,  when  he  was  ap- 

Sointed  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  regency  of  France  on  the 
eath  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  By  the  time  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  however,  Paris  had  been  evacuated,  and 
their  French  dominion  was  fast  passing  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Ke  was  recalled  in  1437,  but  was  reappointed 
on  the  death  of  his  successor,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  July, 
1 440.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1 441  (or,  according  to  another 
account,  in  September,  1442),  his  son  Edward,  earl  of 
March,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  was  born  at  Rouen.  The 
duke  of  York  remained  in  France  till  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Aigou,  in  1446 ; 
»nil  his  government  was  then  prolonged  for  another  term 
'6  years;  but  in  1447  he  was  recalled,  through  the 
\Q%  of  the  queen  and  the  favourite^  the  marqueet  of 


Suffolk,  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  earl  (aAerwards  duk.  - 
Somerset,  the  chief  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Lanca^* 
family,  appointed  his  successor.     It  is  understood   t 
before  this  the  unpopular  government  of  the  queen  an  ;  - 
favourite  had  turned  men  s  minds  to  the  claims  of  the  I 
of  York ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  himself,  though  he  i. 
warily  in  the  matter,  was  not  idle  by  his  emisaahe^  .- 
couraging  the  disposition  that  began  to  grow  up   .:. 
favour.    The  progress  of  events  in  course  of  time  rr.*^ 
him  to  take  a  bolder  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  dr^xc 
had  already  in  all  probability  formed,  of  securing  the  cr 
fur  himself  and  his  family.    In  1449  be  gained  ad*h*i 
popularity  by  the  able  and  conciliatory  manner  in  vK^cb 
suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.    In  the  naing  of  i 
people  of  Kent  the  next  year,  their  leader.  Jack  Ca^i^. . 
sumed  the  name  of  Mortimer  M  a  sort  of  title,  Wlie&lMrv«.e 
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ID  friumpti  through  the  streetB  of  the  metropolis,  he  caDed 
out,  as  he  struck  London  Stone  with  his  sword, '  Now  is  Morti- 
mer lord  of  the  city ! '  When  the  duke  returned  from  Ireland, 
in  August,  1451,  some  steps  seem  to  have  heen  taken  hy 
the  court  to  oppose' his  landing:  hut  he  made  bis  waj  to 
London,  and  immediately  entered  there  into  consultations 
with  his  friends.    It  was  determined  to  demand  the  dis- 
missal and  punishment  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  now  the 
king's  chief  minister;  but  although  this  attempt  was  sup- 
ported b^  an  armed  demonstration,  it  ended  after  a  few 
months  m  the  duke  of  York  dismissing  his  followers,  re- 
turning to  his  allegiance,  and  agreeing  to  retire  to  his  estate. 
The  king  had  now  been  married  for  several  years  without 
having  any  children,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  generally 
expected  that  the  duke,  by  merely  waiting  for  his  death, 
wouM  obtain  the  crown  without  any  risk  or  trouble.    On 
ihe  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  however,  in  October,  1453, 
it  became  necessary  to  adopt  another  course.    The  spirit 
that  showed  itself  in  the  parliament  the  following  year 
forced  the  court  to  admit  the  duke  of  York  and  his  chief! 
fViends  and  confederates,  the  two  Nevilles  Cihther  and  son), 
earls  of  Sa.  ^bury  and  Warwick,  into  Uie  council,  where  their 
first  act  was  to  arrest  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  send  him  to 
the  Towet    A  few  weeks  after  this  (on  the  3rd  April,  1454), 
the  duke  of  York  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  protector 
and  defender  of  the  kingdom  during  the  illness  of  the  king, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  im- 
becility.   In  the  following  spring  however  Henry  partially 
recovered,  and  resuming  the  management  of  affairs,  re- 
leased Somerset.    This  Drought  matters  to  a  crisis.    The 
duke  of  York  now  withdrew  from  court,  and  both  parties 
collected  their  forces  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  the  sword. 
The  two  armies  met  at  St.  Alban's  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1455,   when   the  king  was  defeated,    he    himself  being 
rounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset 
and  others  of  the  royal  leaders  slain.    Henry,  detained 
in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  was  obliged  to  call  a  par- 
liament,   which    met    at   Westminster    on    the    9th    of 
July;    and    here   the  helpless   king  declared  the  duke 
and  his  friends  to  be  innocent  of  the  slaughter  at  St 
Alban's,  and  greeted  them  as  his  '  free  and  faithful  liege- 
men.'   The  parliament  met  again,  after  prorogation,  on  the 
I'2th  November,  when  the  duke  was  a  second  time  ap- 
pointed protector.    He  was  removed  however  by  the  kin^ 
on  the  23rd  February,  1456;  on  which  he  again  retired 
from  court  with  his  friends.    The  next  two  vears  passed 
without  any  further  encounter,  each  party  hesitatmg  to 
attack  the  other.    At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1458,  York  and 
his  friends  were  invited  by  the  queen  to  London,  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  Lancastrian  party ;  an  agreement  to  live  for 
the  future  in  peace  was  made  with  much  solemnitv ;  and 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
vere  again  admitted  into  the  council.    All  this  however 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  stratagem  of  the  queen's  to 
get  them  into  her  power :  their  danger  soon  became  appa- 
rent ;  and  before  tne  end  of  the  year  they  all  again  with- 
drew from  court.  The  resort  to  the  final  arbitrament  could 
not  now  be  much  longer  deferred.    Both  parties  again  col- 
lected their  armed  strength.   Their  first  meeting  took  place 
at  Blore-heath,  near  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  23rd 
September,  1459,  when  the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Audley 
were  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  Audley  himself 
being  slain.    On  the  12th  of  October  however  the  king's 
army  met  that  of  York  and  Warwick  near  Ludlow :  ample 
offers  of  pardon  were  made  to  all  who  would  come  over  to 
the  royal  side ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  so  many  of 
the  insurgents  deserted,  Uiat,  almost  without  striking  a 
blow,  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms,  and  their  leaders 
were  obliged  to  save  themselves  b>  flight.    The  duke  of 
York  and  his  adherents  were  attainted  and  their  estates 
confiscated,  at  a  parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  a  few 
weeks  after.     By  June,  1460,  however,  the  dispersed  in- 
''urgents  were  again  in  arms.    York  landed  from  Ireland 
^nd  Warwick  from  France  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  the 
latter,  whose  numbers  had  now  increased  to  40,000  men, 
entered  London  on  the  2nd  of  July ;  and  on  the  9th  the 
royal  forces,  advancing  from  Coventry,  were  met  near 
Northampton,  by  York's  son  Edward,  the  young  earl  of 
March,  and  signally  defeated,  the  king  being  taken  pri- 
soner, and  the  queen  and  her  son  obliged  to  fly  for  their 
lives.    This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Edward  on  the  scene. 
Up  to  this  time  also  the  duke  of  York  had  never  disputed 
Henry's  title  to  the  crown;  he  professed  to  have  taken 


I  arms  only  to  compel  the  kmg  to  dismiss  his  evil  eounsellorg 
and  to  govern  according  to  the  laws.  Even  now  Henrv's 
name  was  still  made  use  of  by  the  victorious  party.  Me 
was  made  to  call  a  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  2nd  October,  and  immediately  annulled  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  by  the  late  parliament  of  Coventry.  But 
at  this  point  the  duke  at  last  threw  off  all  disguise.  On  the 
16  th  he  delivered  to  the  parliament  by  his  counsel  a  written 
claim  to  the  crown.  The  question  was  formally  discussed, 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  Henry  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  king  during  his  life,  but  that  the  duke  of 
York  should  be  immediately  declared  his  successor.  Richard 
was  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  November,  solemnly  pro- 
claimed heir  apparent  and  protector  of  the  realm ;  being 
in  the  latter  capacity  invested  with  rights  and  powers  which 
already  threw  into  his  hands  all  of  royalty  except  the  name. 
But  his  dignity  and  authority  were  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
The  queen  found  means  to  assemble  an  army  iu  the  north ; 
on  hearing  which  news  the  duke,  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
marched  from  London  to  give  her  battle.  They  met  on 
Wakefield  Green  on  the  31st,  and  the  issue  of  their  en- 
counter was  the  complete  defeat  of  York.  He  himself  and 
one  of  his  younger  sons  were  slain,  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  the  next  day  at  Pomfrct, 
with  twelve  of  his  associates.  Edward,  now  duke  of  York, 
was  at  Gloucester  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster.  A  for- 
midable royal  force,  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Ormond,  hung  on  his  rear ;  this  he  attacked  on  the 
2nd  February,  1461,  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Hereford, 
and  completely  routed.  He  then  set  out  for  London,  upon 
which  the  queen  also  was  now  directing  her  march.  The 
next  engagement  that  took  place  was  at  Bernard's  Heath, 
near  St.  Alban's,  where  the  queen  was  met  on  the  17th  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick :  the  earl,  who  had  the  king  with  him 
in  the  field,  was  defeated,  and  his  majesty  regained  his 
libertv.  The  approach  of  the  duke  of  York  however  de- 
terrea  Margaret  from  continuing  her  advances  upon  the 
capital;  she  retired  to  the  north,  while  he  entered  London 
on  the  28th,  amid  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens.  On 
the  2nd  of  March  he  laid  his  claim  to  the  crown,  founded 
on  King  Henry's  alleged  breach  of  the  late  agreement,  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  lay  and  clerical  lords ;  on  the  same 
afternoon  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  in  St  John's 
Fields,  at  which  his  nomination  as  king  was  received  with 
unanimous  acclamations  of  assent ;  and  two  davs  after  he 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  • 
Fourth.  The  4th  of  March  was  considered  as  the  day  of 
his  accession. 

Hie  first  three  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  prolongation  of  the  contest  that  raged  when  he 
mounted  the  throne.  The  Lancastrians  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  from  the  king  in  person  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1461;  but  Queen  Margaret  was  un- 
wearied in  her  applications  for  assistance  to  France  and 
Scotland,  and  she  was  at  last  enabled  to  take  the  field  with 
a  new  army.  That  too  however  was  routed  and  dispersed  at 
Hexham  by  the  forces  of  Edward  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Montagu,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1464.  This  victory, 
and  the  capture  of  Henry,  which  took  place  a  few  days 
after,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  An  event  however  occurred 
about  the  same  time  out  of  which  new  troubles  soon  arose. 
This  was  the  marriage  of  the  king  vrith  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  the  young  and  beautifril  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
and  the  aaughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  (afterwards 
created  Earl  Rivers)  by  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  whose 
first  husband  had  been  the  late  duke  of  Bedford.  The 
connexions  of  the  lady,  both  by  her  birth  and  by  her  first 
marriage,  were  all  of  the  Lancastrian  party ;  but  Edward's 
passion  was  too  violent  to  allow  him  to  be  stopped  by  this 
consideration ;  he  was  privately  married  to  her  at  Grafton, 
near  Stoney  Stratford,  on  1st  May,  1464:  she  was  publicly 
acknowledged  as  his  wife  in  September;  and  she  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  Ascension  Day  in  the  following 
year.  The  first  effect  of  this  marriage  was  to  put  an  end 
to  a  negotiation,  in  which  some  progress  had  been  made, 
with  the  French  King  Louis  XI.  for  Edward's  marriage 
with  his  sister-in-law  the  Princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  an 
alliance  which  it  was  hoped  might  have  proved  a  bond  of 
amity  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms.  It  at  the  same  time 
alienated  from  the  king  the  most  powerful  of  his  supporters, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  the  French  negotiation  had 
been  conducted,  and  whose  disapprobation  of  the  king's 
conduct  in  a  political  point  of  view  was  conseouently  sharp- 
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entd  by  the  sense  of  personal  ill  usage.  Above  all,  the 
honours  and  bounties  lavished  by  Edward  upon  the  obscure 
fiimily  of  his  queen  disgusted  the  old  nobility,  and  raised 
eveu  a  national  feeling  against  him.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore matters  came  to  extremities ;  but  at  last,  'Warwick  and 
Queen  Margaret  having  entered  into  close  alliance,  Englfluid 
was  once  more,  in  1469,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  a  civil 
war.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  and  Uie  following  year  was 
a  season  of  confusion,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  de- 
rive any  consistent  or  intelligible  account  from  the  impsr- 
fect  documents  of  the  time  that  remain,  and  the  ill-informed 
chroniclers  who  have  attempted  to  describe  the  course  of 
occurrences.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1470, 
Edward  found  himself  obliged  to  embark  and  tly  to  Hol- 
land. King  Henry  was  now  released  from  the  Tower,  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  for  the  preceding  six  years, 
and  the  royal  authority  was  again  exercised  in  his  name. 
This  revolution  earned  for  Warwick  his  well-known  title  of 
the  King-maker.  Henry's  restoration  however  was  a  verv 
short  one.  On  the  1 4th  March,  1471,  Edward  landed,  with 
a  force  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Low  Countries,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humbor,  made  his  way  to  London,  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamations  by  the  citizens,  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  imbecile  Henry,  and  shut  him  up  in  his 
old  prison.  He  then,  on  the  14th  April,  went  out  to  meet 
Warwick,  who  was  advancing  from  St  Alban's :  the  two 
armies  encountered  at  Barnet ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
forces  of  the  earl  were  completely  defeated,  and  both  he 
and  his  brother  Lord  Montagu  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
The  war  was  finished  by  t^e  second  defeat  of  the  Lancas- 
trians on  the  14th  May,  at  the  great  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
where  both  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  Prince  Edward 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Margaret  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  was  detained  there  till  she  was  &et  at  liberty  in 
conformity  with  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  rec- 
quigny,  concluded  with  France  in  1475,  the  French  king 
paying  for  her  a  ransom  of  50,000  crowns.  Her  unfor- 
tunate son  was  brought  before  Edward  on  the  day  aAer  the 
battle,  and  brutally  put  to  death  in  his  presence  by  the 
hands  of  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  (the  king's 
brothers),  assisted  by  two  other  noblemen.  King  Henry 
terminated  his  days  in  the  Tower  about  three  weeks  after ; 
and  it  has  generally  been  believed  that  he  was  also  violently 
taken  ofi^,  and  that  his  murderer  was  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. Many  executions  of  the  members  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  followed,  and  confiscations  of  their  property  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  marked 
by  few  memorable  events.  One  that  may  deserve  to  be 
noticed  is  the  fate  of  the  king's  next  brother,  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  attainted  of  treason  by  a  parliament 
which  met  in  Januaiy,  1478,  and  immediately  after  pri- 
vately put  to  death,  being  drowned,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, m  a  butt  of  malmsey.  He  had  at  one  time  taken 
part  with  Warwick  against  his  brother,  and  had  sealed  his 
alliance  with  the  earl  by  marrying  his  daughter;  nor, 
although  he  afterwards  saw  it  prudent  to  break  this  con- 
nexion, had  he  and  Edward  ever  probably  been  cordially 
reconciled.  It  seems  to  have  been  chiefiy  his  nearness  to 
the  throne  that  at  last  fixed  his  brother  in  the  determina- 
tion of  getting  rid  of  him.  Edward  was  at  war  both  with 
Scotland  and  with  France  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign ;  but  the  military  operations  that  took  place  were  un- 
important, and  arc  not  worth  relating:  they  were  never 
carried  on  with  any  vigour,  and  were  frequently  suspended 
by  long  truces,  which  however,  in  their  turn,  were  generally 
broken  by  the  one  nation  or  the  other  before  the  proper 
term.  In  June,  1475,  Edward  having  previously  sent  a 
herald  to  King  Louis  to  summon  him  to  surrender  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  embarked  with  a  large  force,  and 
landed  at  Calais;  but  the  expedition  ended  within  three 
months  in  the  treaty  of  Pecquigny,  or  Amiens,  already 
mentioned.  Bv  one  of  the  articles  it  was  agreed  that  the 
dauphin,  Charles,  should  marry  Elizabeth,  the  king  of 
England's  eldest  daughter ;  and  Louis  also  engaged  to  pay 
Edward  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns  a  year  as  long  as  they 
both  lived.  It  ap{)ears  that  Edward's  ministers  as  well  as 
their  royal  master  consented  to  receive  pensions  from  the 
French  king:  large  amounts  of  money  were  distributed 
among  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  their  case  at  least 
this  foreign  pay  was  a  mere  bribe  to  engage  them  in  the 
Interests  of  the  power  from  which  they  received  it.  Edward 
^vtr  15  asserted  to  have  himself  shared  m  their  gains ; 
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mdeed  bis  own  acknowledged  annuity,  though  it  lou^t 
bear  the  appearance  of  a  compensation  for  advantages  «  b.'  li 
he  had  given  up,  was  itself  in  reality  nothing  eW  Uitn  j 
bribe;  it  was  a  supply  obtained  independently  of  partn- 
ment  and  the  country.  He  was  driven  indeed  to  n:i..*, 
other  shifts  and  illegal  methods,  as  well  as  this,  to  t^:^ 
money  for  his  wasteful  debaucheries  and  extravagant  r\- 
penditure  on  the  mistresses,  favourites,  and  otberb  th«: 
ministered  to  his  personal  pleasures.  Louis  however  3p 
pears  never  to  have  had  any  intention  of  fuliiUin«{  i  • 
engagement  as  to  the  marriage ;  for  some  vears  he  e\nd'  «1 
Edward's  importunities  as  well  as  he  could;  till  at  Uru'ii, 
in  1482,  he  contracted  the  dauphin  in  another  quart4r. 
Edward,  incensed  in  the  highest  degree,  «aa  preparing  t/> 
avenge  this  affront  by  a  new  descent  upon  Franco,  in  wb:«  a 
the  parliament  had  eagerly  promised  to  assist  him  «.•:! 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  »(f  I 
a  fever,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1483,  after  a  reign  of  twt-nt 
two  years. 

Edward  IV.  had  bv  his  wife  Elizabeth  three  %an% ;  }M 
ward,  who  succeeded  him ;  Richard,  duke  of  York.  Uim  tr. 
1474;  and  George,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  inf^^n^^  ; 
and  seven  daughters ;    Elisabeth,  bom  1 1th  c/  Febru4j\ 
1466,  contracted  to  the  dauphin,  and  afterwards  marr.t-i 
to  Henry  VII. ;  Cecilia,  contracted  to  Prince  James  (afi*.  r- 
wards  James  IV.)  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  marricf)  t>»: 
to  John  Viscount  Wells,  secondly  to  Mr.  Kyme,  of  Lin  ri  i- 
shire;   Anne,  contracted  to  Philip,  son  of  the  art hiluki- 
Maximilian  of  Austria  and   his    wife   the    duchc*i»    «•: 
Burgundv,  and  afterwards  married  to  Thomas  Hov^arl 
duke  of  Norfolk;  Bridget,  bom  at  Eltham,  10th  fsnwui 
her,  1480,  who  became  a  nun  at  Darflbrd;   Marv«  r..r. 
tracted  to  John  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sncdc-.i. 
but  who  died  at  Greenwich,  in  1482,  before  theni:\rr»  i.. 
was  solemnized;    Margaret,  bom   19th  April,  147'Z,  ul 
died  11th  December  following;  and  Catherine,  contra^'-  i 
to  John,  elder  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  a:  . 
afterwards  married  to  William  Courtenay,  earl  of  IV  >  >' 
shire.    By  one  of  his  many  mistresses,  Elixabeth  Luri .  ^  . 
had  two  natural  children;  Arthur,  surnamed  Plania^^.  >". 
created  Viscount  Lisle  by  Henry  VIII.;   and  EliaaUti*. 
who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  lord  Lumlcy. 

Edward  IV.  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  i^-ii  *:« 
and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice;  but  «i'.h  t.  r 
exception  of  some  statutes  abridging  the  antient  i  .-«- 
diction  of  sheriffs,  and  transferring  part  of  the  povcn  '.f 
those  officers  to  the  Quarter-sessions,  no  important  n-    >- 
vations  were  made  in  tue  law  during  this  reign.    It  is  fn  .n 
this  period  however  that  the  rise  of  what  is  called  ind-.r^  . 
pleading  is  dated.  In  this  reign  also  the  practice  of  suffer* , .  .• 
common  recoveries  by  a  tenant  in  tail,  as  a  means  of  b  j  *^     - 
his  estate  tail,  and  also  all  the  estates  in  remainder  .    : 
reversion,  was  fully  established  by  judicial  decision  im  ::.i 
12th  year  of  this  king)  after  it  had  been  intemipiitl  r'<: 
some  time  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  2.  13  Ed.u  c   :  .* 
The  reduction  of  the  law  and  its  practice  to  ascientiHc  T.-  . 
is  considered  to  have  made  great  progress  in  the  latt«:r  }  -  •■ 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vf.,  and  in  that  of  Edward  1  ^ 
To  the  latter  belong  the  treatise  *  De  Laudibua  Li .-    . 
Anglin'  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,   the  celebrated  trr«    ^ 
on  Tenures    of   Sir   Thomas   Littleton,    and    the   v   r* 
called   Statham's  Abridgment  of  the  Law.     The    ^  - 
Books  also  began  now  to  be  much  more  copious  xXiit 
former  reigns. 

Many  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce  pas>ed  id  * 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  attest  the  growing  conscquci.  • 
those  interests,  but  are  not  in  other  respects  important,  «:  . 
do  not  show  that  more  enlightened  views  began   to   »• 
entertained  than  had  heretofore  prevailed.    The  man.  • 
ture  of  articles  of  silk,  though  only  by  the  hand,  « ^5  :.   • 
introduced  into  this  country;  and  we  find  the  |iail..M 
endeavouring  to  protect  it  by  the  usual  method  of  pr-l.  . 
ing  the  importation  of  similar  arvicles  made  aba»ad.     P    . 
reign  is  illustrious  as  being  that  in  which  the  art  of  it»ij:.  » 
was  introduced  into  England.    [Caxtoiv.] 

The  testimony  of  historians  concurs  with  tlie  prohaV.  *    - 
of  the  case  in  assuring  us  that  the  country  must  havr  :« 
subjected  to  much  devastation  and  many  miseries  d  :•- 
the  bloody  and  destruotive  M'ars  of  York  and  Lanr^**!  - 
but  this  contest  was  undoubtedly  n$ef\il   in  shaking 
iron-bound  system  of  feudalism,  and  clearing  awav  tt . 
that  obstructed  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  o/th    ^  < 
The  country  seems  to  ha>-e  very  soon  reco>'«red  frvm  :..- 
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and  divinity,  the  latter  in  Greek  and  Lattm  The  ptttee 
made  great  proficiency  under  these  able  maaters.  Henry 
VIII.  died  at  his  palace  at  Westminster  early  in  the  mom* 
inf  of  Friday  the  28th  of  January,  1547 ;  hnt  it  is  remark- 
«hie  (hat  no  announcement  of  his  decease  appears  to  have 
hettx  made  till  Monday  the  3 1st,  although  the  parliament 
met  and  transacted  business  on  the  intervening  Saturday, 
tdward,  who  tvoa  at  Hatfield  when  the  event  happened,  was 
brought  (hence  in  the  first  instance  to  the  residence  of  his 
Sister  Elizabeth  at  Enfield,  and  firom  that  place,  on  the  31st, 
to  the  Tower  at  London,  where  he  was  proclaimed  the  same 
d^y.  The  council  now  opened  the  will  of  the  late  king 
(executed  on  the  30th  of  December  preceding),  by  which  it 
was  found  that  he  had  (according  to  the  powers  granted 
him  by  the  acts  28  Hen.  Till.  ch.  7,  and  35  Hen.  VIU. 
ch.  1)  appointed  sixteen  persons  under  the  name  of  exeen- 
tors,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  government  during  the 
minority  of  his  son.  One  of  theso,  the  kin;)^*s  maternal 
uncle,  cdward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  was  immediately 
elected  by  the  rest  (heir  president,  and  either  received  from 
them  in  this  character,  or  assumed  of  his  own  authority, 
the  titles  of  governor  of  his  majesty,  lord  protector  of  all 
his  realms,  and  lieutenant-general  of  all  lua  armiesi.  He 
was  also  created  duke  of  Somerset,  and  soon  after  took  to 
himself  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  and  was  further 
honoured  by  being  made  earl  marshal  for  life.  About  the 
same  time  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  was  created 
Baron  Seymour  of  Sudley,  and  appointed  lord  high  admiral. 
The  elevation  ijf  Somerset  had  been  opposed  by  the  lord 
chancellor  Wriothsley  (now  earl  of  Southampton);  but 
the  protector  in  a  few  weeks  got  rid  of  his  further  inter- 
ference by  taking  advantage  of  an  mfbrmalitv  into  which 
the  earl  had  fallen  in  (he  execution  of  hia  ofiice  (^  chan- 
cellor, and  frightening  him  into  a  resignation  both  of  the 
seals  and  of  his  seat  in  the  executive  council. 

The  period  of  the  administration  of  the  protector  Somer- 
set forms  the  first  of  the  two  parts  into  wnich  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  divides  itself.  The  character  of  the  protector 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy ;  but  opinions 
have  differed  rather  as  to  the  general  estimate  that  is  to  be 
formed  of  him,  or  the  balance  of  his  merits  and  defeets, 
than  as  to  the  particular  qualities,  good  and  bad,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  It  may  bo  said  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  he  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  but  cer- 
tainly with  no  pretensions  in  that  capacity  to  a  hmnanity 
beyond  his  age ;  that  as  a  statesman  he  was  ftrerse  to  mea- 
sures of  severity,  and  fond  of  popular  applause,  but  unstable, 
easily  influenced  by  appeals  either  to  his  vanity  or  his  fears, 
and  without  any  fertility  of  resources,  or  political  genius  of  a 
high  order.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  he  was  both  am- 
bitious and  rapacious  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the 
country  he  had  the  merit,  with  the  other  the  demerit,  of 
being  a  patron  of  tlie  new  opinions  in  religion — and  it  be- 
comes easy  to  understand  the  opposite  feelings  with  which 
he  was  regarded  in  his  own  time,  and  the  contradictory  re- 
presentations that  have  been  given  of  him  by  party  writers 
since. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  an  expedi- 
tion into  Scotland,  undertaken  with  theobiect  of  compelling 
the  government  of  that  country  to  fulfil  the  treaty  entered 
into  with  Henry  VIII.  in  1543  for  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Queen  Mar)'  to  Edward.  The  Scottish  forces  were 
signally  defeated  by  the  English  protector  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  fought  lOlh  Soutember,  1547;  but  the  state  of 
politics,  as  bearing  upon  his  personal  intereats  in  England, 
compelled  Somerset  to  hasten  back  to  the  south  without 
securing  any  of  the  advantages  of  his  victory.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year ;  but  he 
wholly  failed  in  attaining  any  of  the  objects  of  the  war.  The 
young  queen  was  conveyed  to  France ;  and  the  ascendenoy 
of  the  French  or  Catholie  party  in  the  Scottish  government 
was  confirmed,  and  continued  unbroken  daring  all  the  rest 
of  the  rei^  of  Edward. 

Meanwhile  great  changes  were  effected  in  the  domestic 
state  of  England.  The  renmiciatioi^  of  the  supremacy  of 
th«  pope,  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
qualified  allowance  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
lish, werw  the  principal  alterations  in  religion  that  had  been 
made  up  to  the  deuih  of  the  late  king.  Only  a  few  months 
before  tlie  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics  had  been  burned  in  Smithfleld.  Under  So- 
'^t  and  the  new  king  measures  wei«  immediately  taken 


to •MtMk PwtaitOTtiinB m th> rriithwl ef ttt iJrte,  Ktiq 
befoxo  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  practice  ef  readiZ  c 
the  aenrice  in  Eof^ah  was  adopted  in  the  royal  diapel.  a.i  « 
a  visitation^  appomtcd  by  tiie  eouneil,  remoTed  the  tnt3i:i  - 
from  the   dnirches  tlooaghoiit  the  kingdom.     Bk<h  , 
Gardiner  of  Winebetcer  and  Bonner  ef  £ando0,  who  *<. 
sKSted  these  meannei,  were  oonnsittcd  to  the  Fleet.    Ti  - 
parliament  met  m  November,  when  biHs  were  jrtnewJ  . 
k>wing  the  cup  to  the  laity,  giving  the  nommetion     i 
bishops  to  the  king,  and  enacting  that  all  ptucicssea  in  rl- 
ecclesiastical  courts  riiould  run  in  the  kinn  name.    Tb> 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  commonly  called  the  BV->-' 
Statute,  pssFOd  in  1539,  was  repealed,  along  with  \ir.  t  « 
other  acts  of  the  preeeding  reign  for  the  regulation  of  r   - 
ligion.    Bf  the  parliament  of  1548  the  use  of  the  B*'<  \  •  i 
I  Common  Prayer  was  established,  and  all  laws  prohi>>  t  • 
spiritaal  persons  te  marry  were  declared  void.   At  the  « r. 
tune  an  act  was  passed  (2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  o.  19)  abf>li«; 
the  old  laws  against  eating  flesh  on  certain  days,  but  « 
enfbrcing  the  observance  of  the  former  practice  by  r . 
penalties,  'the  king's  majesty,'  says  the  presmble.  'c  .i 
sidering  that  due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean  to  \  n  *- 
and  to  snbdoe  men's  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spuif,  i 
considering  also  specially  that  fishers,  and  men  o»im/  i  . 
trade  of  living  by  fishing  in  the  sea,  may  thereby  the  tj'  .    r 
be  set  on  work,  Sfid  that  by  eating  offish  much  fle«h  si.... 
be  saved  and  increased.' 

Bat  Somerset's  path  was  now  crossed  by  a  new  oppon.-r  * 
in  the  person  of  nis  own  brother,  Lord  Seymour.     11.- 
nobleman,  equally  ambitious  with  the  protector,  but  «•(    . 
much  more  violent  and  unscrupulous  temper,  is  supT>^>^«  « 
to  have,  very  soon  after  the  king^s  accession,  fyrtnrfi  i    • 
design  of  ^sputing  the  supreme  power  with  his  Virotii* . 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  notice  of  ms  intrigues  that  fi.'l- 
denly  recalled  Somerset  from  Scotland  after  the  battle  •  * 
Pinkey.    The  crime  of  Seymour  does  not  appear  to  h..  . 
gone  ikrther  than  caballing  against  his  brother ;  but  Soir.t  r- 
set  contrived  to  represent  it  as  amounting  to  high  trcj*«". 
On  this  charge  he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower ;  a  bi ;  it 
tainting  him  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  2.1  i 
read  a  first  time  on  the  2dth  of  February,  1349;  it  iv- 

Eassed  unanimottsly  on  the  27th.     The  accused  «a^  t  •  * 
eard  in  his  own  defence,  nor  were  any  witnesses  e%a!:..t  .i 
against  him ;  the  House  proceeded  simply  on  the  9L*i'urii  >• 
of  his  brother,  and  of  other  members  of  the  council,  tin;  \ 
was  guilty.    The  bill  was  afterwards  passed,  with  I  • 
hesitation,  by  the  House  of  Commons;  it  rtoeneil  i. 
royal  assent  on  the  14th  of  March;  and  on  the  20th  L 
Seymour  was  beheaded  on  Tower-h&l,  with  his  last  bru  :  *. 
solemnly  protesting  his  imxooence. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  kingdom  wis  l.* 
turbed  by  fbrmidable    insurrections  of  the  popuUic   ir 
Somerset,  Lincoln,  Kent,  Essex,  Suffblk,  Devon,  Cbmxi  ^  .1 
and  especiallv  in  Norfolk,  where  a  tanner  of  the  nnnu-  . 
Kett  opposed  the  government  at  the  head  of  a  bc'«l\  ii 
20,000  followers.    The  deamess  of  pro%'i8ion^  the  \o^  ;.'•-. 
of  wages,  the  enclosure  of  common  fields,  and  in  some  |ilr. 
the  abolition  of  the  old  religion,  with  its  monasteries^  «}.«  •. 
the  poor  used  to  be  fed,  and  its  numerous  ceremonies  :•    . 
holidays  that  used  to  gladden  labour  with  so  much  rcl..\ 
tion  and  amusement,  were  the  principal  topics  of  the  r  .  . 
lar  clamour.    It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  agency  <^f  t 
press  was  on  this  occasion  employed,  probably  for  the  : 
time,  as  an  instrument  of  government    Holinshed  re^r  r 
that '  while  these  wicked  commotions  and  tumults^  tbr> 
the  rage  of  the  undiscreet  commons,  wore  thus  ratse<i      • 
sundry  parts  of  the  realm,  sundry  wholesome  and  t^-.  . 
exhortations  were  published,   te  advertise  them  of  tr. 
duty  and  to  lay  before  them  their  heinous  ofienreSL*  A  -.* 
them  was  a  tract  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  entitled  'TLo  H 
of  Sedition,  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth,'  v  ^ 
is  a  very  ab!o  and  vigorous  piece  of  writing.    It  waa  t..i 
necessary  however  to  call  another  force  into  operalton :  t  • 
insurgents'  were  not  put  down  without  much  fiehtiiie  • 
bloodshed ;  and  many  of  the  rebels  were  executM  ai^cc  - 
suppression  of  the  commotions.     The  institution  of  \s^    « 
heutenants  of  counties  arose  out  of  these  disturban^  v 

A  few  months  after  these  events  brousht  Soaiert«t*» 
mination  to  a  close.    His  new  enemy,  John  Dudley.  1 
merly  Viscount  Lfele,  and  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  V .      ' 
that  Dudley  whose  name  is  infamous  in  histoiy  for  hi»    - 
pressions  in  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Heaiy,  bad  pr^b»  • 
been  watching  iruT  opnprlimity,  and  oarehiilj  malnno^  :. 
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dengns  against  tlie  proleetor,  for  a  lomg  lime.  It  is  aup- 
poted  to  m  ve  4>een  through  his  dark  and  interested  counsel 
that  Somerset  was  chiefly  impelled  to  take  the  course  which 
he  did  against  his  hrother ;  Warwick's  ohject  was  to  destroy 
both,  and  he  probably  counted  that  by  the  admiral's  death, 
and  the  part  which  the  protector  was  made  to  take  in  it, 
he  both  remoyed  one  ^rmidable  rival,  and  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  character  and  reputation  of  another.  He  him- 
self meanwhile  had  been  inaustriously  accumulating  popu- 
larihr  and  power.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
ibe  battle  of  Pinkey,  and  in  other  passages  of  the  Scotch 
war ;  and  it  had  been  cfaiefiy  bj  him  that  the  late  insurrec- 
tion in  Norfolk  had  been  so  effectually  quelled.  The  energy 
which  he  showed  on  this  occasion  was  contrasted  by  the 
enemies  of  the  protector  with  what  they  represented  as  the 
feebleness  of  the  latter,  who  had,  l^y  contended,  enoouraged 
the  insurrection  by  the  hesitation  and  rductanoe  which  he 
manifbsted,  on  the  first  ihreateninm  of  it,  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  putting  it  down.  The  protector  had  at  this 
lime  incurred  considerable  odium  by  his  larish  expenditure 
(out  of  the  apoils,  as  as  it  was  aaid,  of  the  churcn)  on  bis 
new  palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  certain  violations  both 
of  public  and  of  private  rights  of  which  he  was  accused  of 
baring  been  guilty  in  procuring  the  space  and  the  materials 
for  that  magnificent  structure.  A  cry  was  also  raised  against 
him  on  account  of  a  proposition  he  had  made  in  the  council 
far  a  peace  with  France  on  the  condition  of  resigning  Bou- 
logne for  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  beginning  of  October  he 
learned  that  measures  were  about  to  be  immediately  taken 
against  him.  In  fact  Warwick  and  his  associates  in  the 
council  had  collected  their  armed  retainers,  and  were  now 
ready  to  employ  force  if  other  means  should  fail.  Thev  had 
retired  from  Hampton  Court,  where  the  kine  resided,  and 
Gxed  themselves  in  London,  where  they  haa  contrived  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Tower.  Somerset,  on  the  first  notice 
of  their  proceedings,  carried  off  the  king  to  Windsor  Castle, 
and  shut  himself  up  there  as  if  with  the  intention  of  hold- 
ing out ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  nearly  deserted  by  all; 
and  aAcr  a  few  davs  the  king  himself  was  obUged  to  sanc- 
tion the  vote  for  his  deposition  passed  bv  the  majoritf  of 
the  council.  On  the  1 4th  he  was  brought  to  London  in 
custody,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  From  this  moment  War- 
wick, though  without  his  title  of  protector,  enjoyed  his 
power.  Somerset,  reduced  to  insignificance  by  this  usage, 
but  especially  by  an  abject  submission  which  he  made  in 
the  first  moments  of  danger,  was  some  time  after  this  re- 
leased from  confinement,  and  was  even  allowed  again  to 
take  his  seat  at  the  council-table ;  but  he  either  engaged  in 
designs  to  regain  his  lost  place,  or  Warwick,  now  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  possessed  almost  of  undivided  power 
in  the  state,  felt  that  he  should  not  be  quite  secure  «o  long 
a4  his  old  rival  lived.  An  apparent  reconciliation  had  been 
ofiected  between  the  two,  and  ratified  by  the  marriage  of 
WarwieVs  eldttt  son  to  Somerset's  daughter ;  but  this  con- 
nexion was  no  shelter  to  the  ov^thrown  protector :  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1551,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
high  steward  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
charges  hoth  of  high  treason  and  of  felony ;  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  latter  crime ;  and  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hill,  the  22nd  January,  1552.  He  met  his  death  with 
great  manliness,  and  the  popular  sympathy  was  deeply  ex- 
cited in  his  fiivour,  both  hy  the  feeline  that,  with  some 
faults,  he  had  fallen  the  victim  of  a  much  worse  man  than 
himself,  and  by  the  apprehension  that  in  his  destruction 
the  great  stay  which  had  hitherto  supported  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  was  thrown  down. 

Warwick  however  (although  at  his  death,  a  few  years 
after  this,  he  dedared  that  he  had  always  been  a  Catholic) 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  take  any  measures 
openly  in  &¥Our  of  the  antiant  &ith,  opposed  as  he  knew 
he  would  he  in  that  course  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation.  It  is  probable  ^at  he  cared  Ut^  which  relioon 
prevaUed  so  that  he  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The 
government  accordingly  continued  to  be  conducted  in  all 
respects  nearly  as  it  had  heretofove  been.  In  March,  1550, 
a  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Franfie,  one  of  the  articles 
stipulating  for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne,  the  support 
of  which  very  ptopositioii  had  been  maoa  the  principal 
charge  against  Somerset  a  few  months  before.  In  the 
foUowing  July  another  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
was  signed  alAngen^hyiidiich  it  WIS  agreed  that  the  king 
of  Ei^gjand  ahould  woaive  in  manii^   Elizabeth,  the 
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matter  of  religion  continued  to  be  treated  by  the  new  mh 
vemment  much  as  it  had  been  hy  the  old.  No  Roman 
Catholics  were  put  to  death  during  this  reign,  though  manv 
were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  not  capitally  punished ; 
but  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1556,  an  unfortunate  fiinatic,  Joan 
Beeher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burnt  for 
certain  opinions  considered  to  be  neither  Catholic  nor  Pro- 
testant, in  conformity  with  a  warrant  extorted  by  Cranmer 
from  the  kinjg  about  a  year  before ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
1551,  an  eminent  surgecm,  named  Von  Panis,  of  Dutch  ex 
traction,  but  resident  in  London,  paid  the  same  penalty  for 
his  adherence  to  a  similar  heresy.  Bishop  Bonner  was  de- 
prived of  his  see  in  September,  1549 ;  Gardiner,  in  January, 
1551 ;  and  Day  of  Chichester,  and  Heath  of  Worcester,  in 
October  of  the  sune  year.  The  forty-two  articles  of  belief, 
afterwards  reduced  to  thirty^hree,  were  promulgated  in  the 
early  pert  of  this  year. 

In  April,  1552,  Edward  was  attacked  by  small-pox ;  and, 
althongh  he  recovered  from  that  disease,  the  aebility  in 
which  it  left  him  produced  other  complaints,  which  ere  long 
b^gan  to  assume  an  alarming  appearance.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  he  was  very  iU.  Northumber- 
land now  lost  no  time  in  arranging  his  plans  for  bringing 
the  crown  into  his  own  &mily.  In  May  his  son  Lord  Guil- 
ford Dudley  married  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  herself  the 
eldest  daughter,  by  her  second  marriage  with  Charles  Bran- 
doT^  duke  of  Suffolk,  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  ex-aueen  of 
Prance,  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIJ.,  upon  whose  de- 
scendants Henry  Vtll.  had  by  his  will  settled  the  crown 
on  failure  of  the  lines  of  his  son  Edward  and  of  his  daugh- 
ters Mary  and  Elizabeth.  This  settlement,  it  is  to  Iw 
remembered,  had  been  made  by  Henry  under  the  express 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  empowered  him 
to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  to  whomsoever  ne  chose,  on 
failure  of  his  three  children.  Northumberland  now  applied 
himself  to  induce  Edward  to  make  a  new  settlement  ex- 
cluding MaiT  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  both  been  declared 
illegitimate  ny  parliament,  and  to  nominate  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (in  whose  favour  her  mother  the  duchess  of  Suffolk* 
still  alive,  agreed  to  renounce  her  claim)  as  his  immediate^ 
successor.  The  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
it  was  argued  would  be  more  secure  with  a  sovereign  on 
the  throne  whose  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation was  undoubted,  and  upon  whose  birth  there  was 
no  stain,  than  if  the  succession  were  left  to  be  disputed  be- 
tween the  king^s  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  a  bigoted 
Catholic,  and  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  whom  almost  im- 
plied the  illegitimacy  of  the  other,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  chief  consideration  that  was  urged  unon  the  dying 
prince.  Edward  at  all  events  was  brougnt  over  to  his 
minister's  views.  On  the  llth  of  June,  Montague,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  two  of  hisbrethren* 
were  sent  for  to  Greenwich,  and  desired  to  draw  up  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  crown  upon  the  Lady  Jane.  After  some  hesi- 
tation they  agreed,  on  the  14th,  to  comply  with  the  king^s 
commands,  on  his  assurance  that  a  parliament  should  om 
immediately  called  to  ratify  what  was  done.  When  th« 
settlement  was  drawn  up,  an  engagement  to  maintain  it 
was  subscribed  by  fifteen  lords  of  the  council  and  nine  of 
the  judges.  Edward  sunk  rapidly  after  this,  and  lived  only 
till  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July,  when  he  expired  at 
Greenwich.  His  death,  however,  was  concealed  for  two 
days,  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  9th  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
proclaimed. 

Edward  VI.  is  stated  by  the  famous  Jerome  Cardan,  wha 
was  brought  to  see  him  in  his  last  illness,  to  have  spoken, 
both  French  and  Latin  with  perfect  readiness  ana  pro- 
priety, and  to  have  been  also  master  of  Greek,  Italian,  and. 
€lpanish.  In  his  conversation  with  Cardan,  wliich  the- 
latter  has  preserved,  he  showed  an  intellie;ence  and  dexterity 
whioh  appear  to  have  rather  puzzled  the  philosopher- 
Walpolelias  set  him  down  among  his  royal  authors  on  the- 
strength  of  his  *  Diary,'  printed  by  Bamet  in  his  History  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts ;  a  lost  comedv  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  called  '  The  Whore  of  Babylon  ;*  somar 
Latin  epistles  and  orations*  of  which  specimens  are  given 
by  Strype;  a  translation  into  French  of  several  passages  o<' 
scnptuie,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Caia* 
brioge ;  a  tract  in  French  against  poperv,  entitled  '  L'En 
centre  des  abus  du  monde ;'  and  a  few  other  prodttiStiona  of 
,  a  aimilax  kind  vhioh  bave  mx  been  printed. 
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Tho  act  of  the  1st  Edward  VI.  gave  to  the  king  all  the 
colleges,  free-chapels,  chauntries,  hospitals,  &c.,  which  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  his  father  by  the  act  passed  in  the 
37th  year  of  Henry*s  reign.  This  act  was  much  abused; 
for  though  one  professed  object  of  it  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  many  places  of  learning  were  actually 
suppressed  under  it.  The  kin[^,  however,  afterwards 
founded  a  considerable  number  of  grammar-schools,  which 
still  exist  and  are  popularly  known  as  King  EdwanUs 
Schools.  [Birmingham,  &c.]  (Strype's  Ecclesiastical 
MemorialSy  vols.  ii.  iii. ;  Journal  qf  Education,  No.  19.) 

In  1556,  in  tho  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  boy  of  the  name 
of  William  Fetherstone,  or  Constable,  a  miller's  son,  was 
hane^ed  at  Tyburn  for  giving  himself  out  to  be  Edward  VI. 

EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE.    [Edward  III.] 

EDWARDS,  JONATHAN,  was  bom  at  East  Windsor, 
in  the  province  of  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1703. 
He  was  the  only  son,  among  eleven  children,  of  Timothy 
Edwards,  who  was  minister  of  East  Winder,  or  (as  it  was 
then)  the  eastern  parish  of  Windsor,  during  a  period  of 
sixty-three  years,  and  who,  being  a  learned,  exemplary,  and 
devout  man,  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  his  flock. 
Until  the  age  of  thirteen,  Jonathan  was  educated  at  home. 
He  began  to  learn  Latin  when  six  years  old,  under  the  care 
of  his  fither  and  elder  sisters,  all  of  whom  the  father  had 
made  proficients  in  that  language.  He  seems  to  have 
begun  writing  letter^i  and  essays  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and 
such  of  his  early  compositions  as  are  preserved  show  a  re- 
markable inquisitiveness  concerning  both  mental  and  natu- 
ral  phenomena,  and  a  by  no  means  contemptible  skill  in 
explaining  them.  President  Dwight,  his  biographer,  has 
given  a  fragment  written  by  him  in  the  bantering  style, 
when  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
against  some  one  who  had  contended  for  the  materiality  of 
the  soul,  which  shows  considerable  wit,  reach  of  thought, 
and  power  of  expression.  There  is  also  preserved  an  enter- 
taining and  instructive  account  of  the  habits  of  spiders,  as 
observed  by  himself,  which  was  written  before  he  was  thir- 
teen. He  was  also  led  very  early  to  religious  medita- 
tion, and  imbued  with  a  decj)  sense  of  religion.  He  says 
of  himself,  in  an  accoiuit  of  his  religious  progress,  written 
later  in  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  children: — *I  had  a 
variety  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  my  soul  from  my 
childhood  ;  but  had  two  mure  remarkable  seasons  of  awaken- 
ing before  I  met  with  that  change  by  which  I  was  brought 
to  those  new  dispositions,  and  that  new  sense  of  things,  that 
I  have  since  had.  The  first  time  was  when  I  was  a  boy, 
some  years  before  1  went  to  college,  at  a  time  of  remarkable 
awakening  in  my  father's  congregation.  I  was  then  very 
much  affected  for  many  montlis,  and  concerned  about  the 
things  of  religion,  and  my  soul's  salvation ;  and  was  abund- 
ant in  reUgious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  five  times  a-day  in 
secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  religious  conversation 
with  other  boys I,  with  some  of  my  school- 
fellows, joined  together,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  swamp,  in  a 
very  retired  spot,  for  a  place  of  prayer.  And  besides  I  had 
particular  secret  places  of  ray  own  in  the  woods,  where  1 
used  to  retire  by  myself,  and  was  from  time  to  time  much 
afTocted.' 

He  went  to  Yale  0)llege,  in  Ncwhaven,  at  the  ago  of 
thirteen.  In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  the  college, 
when  only  fourteen,  he  read  through  Locke's  *  Kssay  on  the 
Human  Understanding;*  and  President  Dwight  has  pub- 
lished some  of  his  notes  on  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  essay, 
which  show  that  he  could  then  understaiid  and  appreciate  it. 
The  same  biographer  has  published  notes  on  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  on  theology,  which  were  collected  by  Edwards  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  college.  It  was  in  the  fourth  and  last  year  of 
his  collegiate  life  that  his  second  'awakening*  took  place,  an 
awakening  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  second  relapse. 
*  But  in  process  of  time,'  he  observes  in  continuation  of  what 
has  been  already  quoted,  *  my  convictions  and  affections  wore 
off;  and  I  entirely  lost  all  those  affections  and  delights, 
and  left  off  secret  prayer,  at  least  as  to  any  constant  per- 
formance of  it;  and  returned  like  a  doi;  to  his  vomit,  and 
went  on  in  the  ways  of  sin.  Indeed  i  was  at  times  ver}' 
uneasy,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  my  time  at 
college ;  when  it  pleased  God  to  seize  me  with  a  pleurisy, 
in  which  he  brought  me  nigh  to  the  grave,  and  shook  me 
over  the  pit  of  hell.  And  yet  it  was  not  long  after  my  re- 
covery beibre  I  fell  again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.'  His 
final  and  entire  conTorsion  took  place  shortly  after  his 
taking  his  B.A.  degree,  in  September,  1720.     The  chief 


symptom  of  his '  oonversion'  is  thus  descnoed  by  hira :«» 
*  From  my  childhood  up,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  objectioaa 
against  the  doctrine  of  Grod's  sovereignty  in  choosing  whom 
he  would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  be  pleaMfd  : 
leaving  them  eternally  to  perish,  and  be  everlastingly  tor- 
mented in  hell.  It  used  to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctriri# 
to  me ;  but  I  remember  the  time  very  well  when  I  •eera'^d 
to  be  convinced,  and  fully  satisfied,  as  to  tliis  sovereign ty  rif 
God,  and  his  justice  in  thus  eternally  disposing  of  men' ac- 
cording to  his  sovereign  pleasure And  there  basbt*4'u 

a  wonderful  alteration  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  the  drr-- 
trine  of  God*s  sovereignty,  from  that  day  to  this;  so  that  I 
scarce  ever  have  found  so  much  as  the  rising  of  an  object  iom 
against  it  in  tlic  most  absolute  sense,  in  God  showing  men*v 
to  whom  he  will  fibow  mercy,  and  hardening  whom  he  will. 
God*s  absolute  sovereignty  and  justice,  \v\Xh  rvspect  to 
salvation  and  damnation,  is  what  my  mind  seems  to  r^^t 
assured  of,  as  much  as  of  anything  that  I  see  with  my 
eyes ;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times.* 

Edwards  stayed  at  college  two  years  afker  taking  btsB.A. 
degree,  preparing  for  the  ministry..  In  August,  17*i2,  he 
went  to  New  York,  having  been  invited  by  the  English 
Presbyterians  in  that  town  to  come  among  them  as  their 
minister.  His  diary  records  constant  religious  meditations^ 
during  his  eight  months*  stay  at  New  York ;  and  on  the 
]  2th  of  January,  1 723,  he  relates  that  he  solemnly  dedicatetl 
himself  to  Grod.  '  I  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  mvself  lo 
Grod,  and  wrote  it  down,  giving  up  myself,  and  all  that  I 
had,  to  God ;  to  be  for  the  future  in  no  respect  my  own ;  to 
act  as  one  that  had  no  right  to  himself  in  any  respect*  He 
left  New  York  in  April,  1723,  and  returned  home.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  took  his  M.A.  degree,  and 
shortly  after  he  was  chosen  tutor  of  Ynle  College.  Two 
years  after  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Northampton*  in 
Massachusetts,  to  assist  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  in  the  ministry ;  and,  having  resigned 
his  tutorship,  he  was  ordained  colleague  to  his  grandfather 
at  Northampton  in  February,  1727,  in  tho  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.     Shortly  after,  he  married. 

Between  the  time  of  his  going  to  New  York  and  h.* 
settlement  at  Northampton,  Edwards  wrote  out  seventy  re- 
solutions, which  he  kept  before  him  as  his  glides  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Thoy  are  published  in  President 
Dwigbt's  Life.  Tliey  mostly  refer  to  the  gONerning  of  hi? 
morals  and  the  performance  of  religious  exercises. 

He  remained  at  Northampton,  first  as  assiftant  to  htik 
grand  fat  her,  and,  af^er  his  grandfather's  death,  as  ^-».o 
minister,  for  twenty-three  years.  He  was.  all  this  whiK\ 
indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ns  minister, 
and  diligent  in  self-improvement.  He  was  an  effective 
preacher,  and  acquired  much  fame  on  the  occasion  of 
a  very  general  revival  in  the  years  1 740  and  1741 :  ministers 
and  congregations  from  all  parts  of  New  England  applied 
to  Edwards  for  assistance,  and  solicited  him  to  come  aiuouj; 
them  and  preach.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  revival,  and 
in  order  to  moderate  men's  zeal,  that  he  wrote  his  treat i^* 
on  •  Religious  Affections.'  A  revival  had  pre>iously  taken 
place  in  his  own  parish  of  Northampton,  in  1734; 'an  ac- 
count of  which  was  at  the  time  published  by  himself  undrr 
the  title,  *  A  faithful  naiTative  of  the  surprising  work  m( 
God,  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in  North- 
ampton.' 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1750,  Edwards  was  dismissed  irnf»- 
miniously  from  his  charge  at  Northampton.  lie  'i-d 
offended  a  large  and  influential  part  of  his  congregation,  -o 
less  than  six  years  previously,  by  taking  some  veri"  actne 
and,  as  they  appeared,  arbitrary  measures  in  conscquotux* 
of  a  reported  circulation  of  obscene  books  amons:  th«« 
vounger  members  of  his  flock.  He  was  openly  resisted  ..i 
his  attempts  to  make  a  public  example  of  the  offender^  ; 
and  from  that  time  his  influence  over  his  flock  was  great  I  v 
weakened.  But  the  cause  of  the  final  rupture  betwerii 
himself  and  his  flock,  and  of  his  dismissal,  was  a  different 
one.  It  was  a  refusal  to  admit  •  unconverted'  persons,  or 
(in  other  words)  persons  who  either  could  or  would  n^^t 
say  that  they  had  really  embraced  Christianity,  to  a  par- 
ticination  in  the  sacrament.  The  custom  of  admit unr 
such  persons  had  been  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  and 
not  without  opposition;  and  now,  after  the  custom  hud 
been  established  some  time,  a  fiercer  opposition  waa  rmisctl 
by  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it.  On  EdwardVs  flrat  aniMunce- 
ment  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  custom,  and  of  bia  deter- 
mination to  end  it,  his  dismissal  was  immediately  clamDimd 
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Buasiont  of  his  queen  and  Paulinus;  but  his  esoape  fkom 
the  attempt  against  his  life  by  the  king  of  Wessex.  and  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  happening  aimultaneously,  powerfully 
affected  him,  and  Edilberga  and  her  chaplain,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  of  emotion,  prevailed  with  him  to 
call  a  meeting  of  his  witan  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
two  religions.  When  the  nobility  of  Northumbria  as- 
sembled, Coiffi,  the  high  priest,  was  himself  \Ue  first  to 
profoi^s  his  disbelief  in  the  deities  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  serve.  This  ended  the  di&pute ;  the  chief  temple  of  the 
idols,  which  stood  at  a  place  still  called  Crodmundhem  (that 
is,  the  hamlet  of  the  enclosure  of  the  God),  was  profaned 
and  set  fire  to  by  the  band  of  Coiffi ;  tlie  king  and  all  the 
chief  men  of  the  country  offered  themselves  to  be  baptiied, 
and  the  commonalty  soon  followed  their  example.  Paulinus 
was  made  bishop  of  Northumbria,  his  residence  being  esta- 
blished at  York,  in  conformity  with  tlie  design  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  when  the  original  mission  to  England  was  ar- 
ranged. The  archiepisooiiAl  dignity  was  soon  after  conferred 
upon  Paulinus  by  rope  Uonorius.  Edwin  however  did  not 
Jong  survive  these  events.  The  Mercians,  under  their  King 
Penda,  revolted  against  the  supremacy  daimed  1^  North- 
umbria ;  and  a  war  which  arose  in  consequenoe  was  ended 
on  the  12th  of  October,  633,  by  a  battle  fought  at  Heath- 
field,  or  Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  Edwin  was 
defeated  by  Penda  and  his  ally  Ceadwalla,  king  of  North 
Wales,  and  lost  at  once  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  His 
eldest  son  was  slain  at  the  same  time ;  another,  whom  he 
also  had  by  his  first  wife,  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Penda;  and  Edilberga,  with  her  children  and  Paulinus, 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  court  of  her  brother  in  Kent 
One  of  Edwin's  daughtei-s,  Eanfled,  afterwards  married 
Oswio,  a  son  of  Edilfrid,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  North- 
umbria in  642  and  reigned  till  670.  He  defeated  Penda, 
and  regained  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  which  Edwin  had  first 
brought  into  his  house. 

EDWY,  called  the  Fair,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  I.,  but,  being  only  in 
his  seventh  or  eighth  year  at  his  father's  death  in  946,  he 
and  his  brother  Edgar  were  set  aside  for  the  present  in 
favour  of  their  uncle  Edred.  On  Edred's  death  in  955, 
Edwy  became  king,  aud  his  brother  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  same  time  appointed  subregulus  of  Mcrcia.  About  two 
years  after,  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  rose  in  revolt, 
with  Edgar  as  their  leader,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  a^eement  between  the  two  brothers  that 
Edwy  should  retain  the  country  to  the  ^outh  of  the  Thames, 
and  that  Edgar  should  be  acknowled^^ed  king  of  all  England 
to  tlie  north  of  that  river.  In  this  revolt  Edgar,  a  mere 
boy,  soems  to  have  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerical  party,  whom  Edwy  had  made  his  enemies  almost 
from  the  moment  of  his  accession.  In  whatever  it  was  that 
the  quarrel  began,  it  soon  led  to  tlie  dismit^sal  of  Dunstan 
and  his  friends,  who  had  acquired  so  great  an  ascendancy 
in  the  government  in  the  reign  of  the  preceding  king.  The 
writers  upon  whom  we  are  dependent  for  the  history  of  this 
period  were  all  monks,  and  their  testimony  is  to  be  cau- 
tiously received ;  but  still  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  had 
too  much  ground  for  their  accounts,  which  all  concur  in 
representing  Edwy  as  a  prince  of  the  most  dissolute  man* 
ners,  and  the  kiugaom  as  given  up  to  oppression  and  anarchy 
under  his  rule.  The  tragical  story  of  Elgiva,  as  commonly 
told,  is  fiirailiar  to  most  readers.  Edwy  is  said  to  have 
married  this  lady,  though  they  were  related  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  and  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
ecclesiastics  by  that  violation  of  canonical  law  more  than  by 
any  other  part  of  his  conduct.  On  the  day  of  his  oorona- 
tion,  Dunstan  tore  him  rudely  from  the  aims  of  Elgiva,  to 
whose  apartment  he  had  retired  from  the  drunken  revelry 
of  the  feast;  Dunstan's  friend,  archbishop  Odo,  subse- 
quently broke  into  one  of  the  royal  houses  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  and,  carrying  off  the  l»dy,  had  her  conveyed  to 
Ireland,  after  having  disfigured  her  by  searing  her  face  with 
a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  when  some  time  after  she  ventured  to 
return  to  England,  some  of  the  archbishop's  retainers  seized 
her  again,  and  put  her  to  death  by  the  barbarous  process  of 
cutting  tho  sinews  of  her  legs  with  their  swords.  This 
story  has  latelv  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy,  and 
the  defenee  or  Dunstan  and  Odo  has  been  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Lingard,  who  does  not  however  deny  the  main  facts  of 
the  conduct  imputed  to  them.  *  Ham-stringing,'  he  says, 
'  was  a  cruel  but  not  unusual  mode  of  punishment  in  that 
ege.'    He  has  however  made  it  probable  that  the  lady, 


whose  name  seems  to  have  been  Ethelgiv]^  was  not  tb« 
wife  but  the  mistress  of  Edwy ;  and,  tliat  bemg  the  case,  lie 
contends  that  Odo  was  jusUficd,  first,  in  sending  her  t^ 
Irdand,  by  a  law  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  v  hicli  derlarvtl 
that '  if  a  known  whore-queau  be  found  in  any  nlacov  m>  n 
shall  drive  her  out  of  the  realm  ;*  and  then  in  naving  Imt 
put  to  death  on  her  return,  inasmuch  as  ' he  believes  tl.  .u 
according  to  the  stem  majtims  of  Saxon  jurisprudcnr*-.  a 
person  rettuming  without  permission  from  oani^liuki  :it 
might  be  executed  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.'  F  •'- 
the  full  discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lingstrd**  A/,  'i 
mtities  qf  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church;  Lingard*s  Hit  tor  v  -f 
England;  Lingard's  Vindication  of  hit  Hittory,  8vo..  I  •• :  *  . 
Letter  to  Prancit  Jeffrey,  Etq.^  by  John  Allen,  E<q.,  ^t*' . 
1827;  and  the  articles  on  Dr.  Lingard*s  two  works  in  u**^ 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  346-354,  and  vol,  xl.  . 
pp.  1-31 ;  both  in  that  letter  acknowledged  to  be  by  M  . 
Allen. 

Edwy  died  in  956,  within  a  year  after  the  pacifirat  ..n 
with  his  brother.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  exprv  -  • 
sions  of  the  ehroniclers  imply  that  he  was  murdered,  or  on  • 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  neart.  Edgar  now  became  » >'.- 
king. 

EECKHOUT,  GERBRANT  VANDER,  bom  at  Am 
sterdam  in  1621,  was  a  disciple  of  Rembrandt,  whose  mm. 
ner  of  designing,  colouring,  and  pencilling,  he  imitated  w  /.  l 
such  felicity,  that  it  is  d&cult  to  distinguish  tome  of  1k<- 

E sin  tings  from  those  of  his  master;  and  he  rather  exceU^<i 
im  in  the  extremities  of  his  figures.  His  principal  <*m- 
ployment  was  for  portraits,  in  which  he  was  admirabU,  an'i 
tie  especially  Burp«ssed  all  his  eon  temporaries  in  the  p<>vk  vr 
of  portraying  the  mind  in  the  countenance.  His  macter- 
piece  was  the  portrait  of  his  own  father,  whieh  asloni&bc«l 
even  Rembrandt. 

But  though  his  excellence  in  portraits  biouffht  him  con  - 
tinual  employment  in  that  brimch,  he  greelly  preferrvtl 
painting  historical  subjects,  in  which  he  was  equally  sue 
cessful.    His  composition  is  rich  and  judicious;  and  Ul* 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  exeellent.  Hia  baok-gn>t]r.'l« 
are  in  general  clearer  and  brighter  than  those  of  Rem 
brandt ;  and  he  was  by  far  the  best  disciple  of  that  master 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  shared  in  h*« 
defects,  being  incorrect  in  his  drawing,  deficient  in  eleganc>» 
and  grace,  and  negligent  of  costume.    He  died  in  1674. 

EECKHOUT,  ANTHONY  VANDER,  was  born  a? 
Brussels  in  1656.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  stud.r  •. ; 
but  he  went  to  Italy  with  his  brother*in-law,  Levis  I>e>v' jr. 
a  very  eminent  artist,  and  painted  in  conjunction  with  h.:  j 
during  his  residence  abroad;  Deyster  painting  the  fiiruri^, 
and  Eeckhout  the  fruit  and  floweis :  yet  there  was  su  -ri  a 
harmony  in  their  style  of  colouring  and  touch,  tlut  tht^T 
works  appear  to  be  all  by  one  hand.  Though  he  was  iv^-ci  -. «  ] 
with  great  marks  of  distinction  on  his  return  to  Bru^*  1% 
and  appointed  to  an  honourable  office,  he  wan  resoIv«^]  t  » 
leave  his  friends  and  country,  and  the  brilliant  Dr»«p«.*r;« 
which  he  had  befi)re  him,  in  order  to  return  to  ital> ,  \  r. 
tending  to  spend  there  the  remainder  of  his  daya.  Ihr 
vess^  however  chanced  to  touch  at  Lisbon,  and  be  wa<  :* 
duced  to  stop  in  that  city.  His  pictures  sold  at  exoe«%:vi-  t 
high  prices ;  and  he  had  made  so  many  aketehea  of  ^  - . 
fruit  and  flowers  in  Italy,  that  he  had  sufficient  for  all  }  « 
future  compositions,  in  which  he  arranged  then  with  r: 
finite  variety  and  great  taste.  He  had  not  been  abovr  tv  • 
years  in  Lisbon,  when  a  young  lady  of  qualitv  and  U*ct 
fi3rtune  married  him.  Unhappily  his  suooess  and  hia  w«a.  -  n 
excited  the  envy  of  some  miscreants,  who  shot  hioa  »  h- 
was  taking  an  airing  in  his  oarrtage.  The  aaifini  ¥t-e 
never  discovered. 

EECLOO.  A  town  and  oommune  in  Eact  Flandcr^. 
situated  on  tlie  high  road  between  Bmgea  and  Ghent, 
about  nine  miles  north-west  from  Ghent.  Seeloo  to 
place  of  considemble  tmde,  and  eontains  manu&etiirv* 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  of  soap,  tofaaoeo,  and  bats,  bcv 
eries,  distilleries,  tanneriesy  oil-mills,  and  salt  refine rm. 
The  weekly  market  for  grain  is  the  largest  and  beet  tr^^ 
quentcd  in  the  province.  The  town  eonlsins  960  hoat.-^. 
mostly  well  built ;  there  are  several  public  squams^  and  t.-. 
streets  are  well  paved.  It  has  two  ohurehes,  a  towii<b  , 
an  antient  convent,  and  eight  schools.  Tlie  popvkatwa  « 
8350. 

EEL.    [MnRjBTanx.] 

EFPENDI  is  a  Turkish  word,  ^riaoh  aigiiifi« 
Monaievr,*  and  is  snbjoioedaaa  tttlaof  leqieet  toiha 


BOB 


am 


B  QE 


of  persons,  MpeehQl?  fo  tlKMe  of  leArnecl  men  and  eccle- 
sias tics,  e.  g.  Omar  Effendi^  Ahmed  Effendi^  in  the  same 
maimer  in  which  Agha  is  placed  after  the  names  of  military 
and  eourt  officers.  The  word  Effendi  occurs  also  as  part  (n 
somo  titles  of  parttcnlar  officers,  as  Eeis  Effendi,  the  title 
of  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  prime  minister  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  which  is  properly  an  abbreviation  of 
Beis-eU'KottSbf  i,e., '  the' head  or  chief  of  secretaries  or 
writers.* 

EFFERYESCSNCB  is  the  rapid  disengagement  of  a 
gus  taking  place  in  a  liquid  in  consequence  of  chemical 
action  and  aeeomposition ;  it  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  effect  proauced  by  adding  an  acid  to  a  carbo- 
nate, by  which  numerous  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  forming  a  frothy  I 
head  burst  with  a  hissing  noise.  Fermentation  is  accom-  | 
panied  with  a  slower  kind  of  efTervescence ;  and  when 
metals  are  dissolved   in    acids,    gaseous  matter   is  fre- 

?uently  formed  and  expelled  with  considerable  force. 
ts  nature  depends  upon  that  of  the  acid  and  metal  em- 
ployed :  thus  when  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
iron,  the  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen 
gas  from  the  decomposition  of  water ;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  dilute  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  copper,  nitric  oxido 
gas  is  liberated. 

EFFLORESCENCE  is  the  property  by  which  cer- 
tain salts  containing  water  of  crystallisation  lose  it,  and 
become  opaaue  by  exposure  to  the  air;  in  some  cases, 
salts  which  ao  not  contain  much  water  preserve  their  form, 
whilst  others  which  contain  a  large  quantity  are  not  only 
rondered  opaque,  but  lose  their  crystalline  figure,  and  be- 
come powaery  by  e£9orescence :  such  are  sulphate  and  car^ 
bonite  of  soda. 

The  efflorescence  of  some  salts  may  be  prevented  by  vai- 
nishint;  or  oiling  them.  It  has  also  oeen  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Faraday  that  the  property  of  efRorescence  appears  in 
some  cases  to  depend  upon  the  superficial  fracture  of  the 
erjsfal:  thus  he  found  that  crystals  of  carbonate,  phos- 
phate, and  sulphate  of  soda,  having  no  parts  of  their  suHaces 
troken,  and  carefully  preserved  from  external  violence,  re- 
mained perfect;  but  upon  breaking  or  scratching  their 
surfaces  etflorescence  began  at  that  part,  and  eventually 
extended  all  over  the  crystal. 

EGBERT,  styled  the  Great,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
was,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  son  of  Alch- 
mond,  whosp  descent  is  traced  up  through  Esa,  or  Eata, 
aud  Eoppa,  to  Inigisil,  or  Ingild,  the  brother  of  the  great 
Ilia,  and  the  undoubted  descendant  of  Cerdic.  The  Chro- 
nicle states  Alchmond  to  have  reigned  in  Kent ;  but  this 
point,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  genealogy  of  Egbert, 
must  be  considered  as  doubtful.  All  that  can  be  certainly 
affirmed  is,  that  he  was  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  and  that  he 
erentually  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative,  if  not 
the  only  remaining  male  descendant,  of  that  fbundcr  of  the 
royal  house  of  Wessex,  When  Beohrtric,  or  Brihtric,  be- 
came king  in  786,  Egbert,  then  very  young,  or  his  friends 
for  him,  had  claimed  the  throne.  Brihtric  is  said  to  have 
soon  after  made  an  attempt  on  his  life,  upon  which  he 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of  Mer- 
cia.  After  a  short  time  however  he  lost  Offa*s  protection, 
on  Brihtric  marrying  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  that  king. 
Egbert  then  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  rcoeived  by  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  at  his  court  he  abode  till  the 
death  of  Brihtric  in  800.  He  was  then  recalled,  and  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  witan  appointed  to  the  vacant  throne. 
William  of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  the  onlv  authority  for  this  history  of  Egbert's  early  life. 
He  says,  that  besides  other  accomplishments  he  learned  the 
art  of  war  under  Charlemagne,  in  whose  armies  he  served 
for  three  years. 

At  the  date  of  Egbert's  accession  the  Saxon  states  in 
England  were  reduced  to  three  independent  sovereign- 
's \  Ndfthumbria,  comprehending  what  had  occasionuly 
been  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia ;  Mercia, 
which  had  reduced  to  subjection  Kent,  Essex^  and  East 
AngUa;  ftnd  Wessex,  with  which  Sussex  had  become  in- 
^rporated.  Of  these  three  powers,  Northumbria  was 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  ana  probably  was  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  its  independence  chiefly  to  the  rivalry 
between  the  other  two.  The  conquests  and  the  able  rule  of 
Offa  however  had  raised  Mercia  to  a  decided  pre-eminence 
over  Wessex;  and  at  this  time  the  Mercian  throne  was  oceu- 
|iicd  by  Cenwulf,  who  was  well  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre 


of  Oflh.  and  who  had  eren  extended  the  territory  which  he 
had  inherited  flrom  that  king.  The  two  states  were  at  war 
when  Egbert  became  king;  but  a  peace  was  soon  concluded 
between  them ;  and  so  long  as  Cenwnlf  lived  Egbert  made 
no  attempt  at  conquest  over  any  part  of  Saxon  England. 
For  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  indeed  he  seems  not 
to  have  drawn  his  sword.  He  then  (a.d.  809)  engaged 
in  war  against  the  alien  tribes  that  still  remained  unsub- 
dued in  the  west;  and  between  that  year  and  814  he  is 
recorded  to  have  subjugated,  or  at  least  overrun  and  re- 
duced to  temporary  submission,  all  C6mwall  (including 
Devon)  and  South  Wales.  But  soon  after  the  death  of 
Cenwulf  in  819  we  find  him  entering  upon  a  new  career. 
In  823  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  Mercian  crown 
raised  the  East  Angles  in  revolt ;  Egbert's  aid,  upon  being 
applied  for,  was  readily  given  to  the  insurgents ;  and  a  great 
battle  took  place  at  '  Ellcrdune,'  supposed  to  be  WUton, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the* Mercians. 
Essex  and  Kent  were  immediately  seized  by  Egbert,  or 
voluntarily  submitted  to  him.  The  East  Angles  in  the 
mean  time  he  professed  to  leave  independent ;  and  Mercia 
itself  he  did  not  think  yet  sufificiently  weakened  to  be  at- 
tacked with  effect  A  continuance  of  the  dispute  about  the 
succession,  however,  and  another  revolt  of  the  East  Angles 
(which  he  probably  fomentedX  soon  produced  the  state 
of  things  he  waited  for.  In  827  he  marched  against 
Mercia;  Wiglaf,  the  king,  fled,  on  his  approach,  to  the 
monastery  of  Qroyland;  but  soon  after  made  his  sub- 
mission, and  was  permitted  to  retain  his  kingdom  as  the 
vassal  or  tributary  of  Egbert  East  Anglia  Egbert  appeals 
to  have  now  taken  under  his  own  immediate  government. 
He  is  afiSrmed  by  Bede  to  have  subjected  to  his  rule  all 
England  to  the  south  of  the  Humber.  Without  loss  of 
time  also  he  led  his  army  against  the  Northumbrians; 
their  king  Earned  offered  no  resistance,  but,  meeting 
Egbert  at  a  place  called  Dore,  to  the  north  of  the  Humber, 
acknowledged  him  as  Bretwalda.  He  is  the  eighth  Saxon 
king  who  is  stated  to  have  acquired  this  dignity ;  the  last 
was  the  Northumbrian  king  Oswio.    [Edwin.] 

In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Egbert  several  of  those 
descents  of  the  Danes  or  northern  pirates  were  made  upon 
the  English  coasts,  which  produced  so  much  public  con- 
fusion and  calamity  when  renewed  in  the  times  of  his 
son  and  his  erandsons.  In  832  they  ravaged  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey ;  and  next  year,  appearing  with  a  fleet  of  five-and- 
thirty  sail  in  the  river  1>art,  they  landed  and  defeated  a 
force  that  Egbert  sent  against  them.  When  they  returned 
however  in  835,  and  landed  in  Cornwall,  they  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  that  district  whom  they  had  induced  to 
join  them,  sustained  a  decisive  overthrow  from  the  king  of 
Wessex  in  person.  Egbert  died  the  next  year,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-seven  years  and  seven  months:  leaving  his  do- 
minions between  his  son  Ethelwulf  and  Athelstane,  whom 
some  of  the  chroniclers  make  the  son,  others  the  brother,  of 
Ethelwulf.  [Ethelwulf.] 

Egbert  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  first  Anglo- 
Saxon  lung  who  caUed  himself  king  of  the  Angles  or  of 
England ;  but  only  one  charter  is  known  to  exist  in  which 
he  IS  styled  Rex  Anglorum.  In  general  both  he  and  his 
successors  down  to  Alfred  inclusive  call  themselves  only 
kings  of  the  West  Saxons.  And  although  Egbert  asserted 
a  supremacv  over  the  other  states,  which  remained  ever 
after  with  nis  kingdom  of  Wessex,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  he  did  not  incorporate  either  Mercia  or  Northumbria 
with  his  own  dominions.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  even 
assimied  to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  kings  of  those 
states.  The  reigning  families  seem  to  have  continued  in 
possession,  with  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supre- 
macy as  Bretwalda.    (See  Turner's  A,  Saxons,  1.  423.) 

EGEON  (2oology),  Risso's  name  for  a  genus  of  macrou- 
rous  decapods,  whose  characters  are  generally  like  those  of 
Crangon  (shrimp),  but  with  the  following  differences.  The 
fourth  or  last  visible  joint  of  the  external  yatr-/**/  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  preceding.  Tlxofeet  of  the  second  pair 
are  extremely  short,  slender,  and  didactylous ;  those  of  the 
thurd  long,  very  slender,  and  terminated  by  a  single  nail ; 
those  of  Sie  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  larger,  and  endnig  by  a 
compressed  nail.  The  carapace  elongated,  cylindrical, 
spinous,  and  terminated  antenorly  by  a  small  rostrum. 

The  extreme  brevity,  observes  l)esmare8t,  of  the  second 
pair  of  feet,  and  the  roughness  of  the  carapace,  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  differences;  but  they  do  not,  in  his 
opinion,  present  characters  sufllcient  for  tlie  establishment 
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of  a  genus.  Example,  Egeon  loricatuSf  Risso  (crust); 
Pontophiius  spinosw.  Leach.  (See  Trans,  Soc.  Linn,, 
t  xi.,  p.  346,  and  Malac,  Brit.,  tab.  37  A.) 

Description,-^  Ccwapace  supporting  three  longitudinal 
dentelated  carinse  above ;  rostrum  very  short ;  total  length 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Locality,  coasts  of  England, 
those  of  Nice,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  term  E^eon  is  used  by  Denys  de  Montfort  for  one 
of  the  Nummulites—Nummulinat  D'Orbigny. 


f^S:^ 


Ei;con  loricctui.    a.  left  foot  of  the  flnt  peif 

EGER,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which,  soon  after  it  quits  the 
Fichtelberg,  in  Bavaria,  where  it  has  its  source,  enters  the 
west  of  Bohemia  at  Hohenberg,  and  flows  eastwards  until 
it  i*eachcs  Theresienstadt,  where  it  joins  the  Elbe:  fix)m 
the  point  of  their  confluence  the  Elbe  becomes  navigable. 
The  length  of  the  Eger,  from  Hohenberg  to  Theresienstadt, 
is  about  80  miles;  it  has  a  full  of  168  ft.  between  the  fron- 
tier and  the  Elbe ;  its  banks  are  high,  and  its  bed  is  hard 
and  stony.  The  circle  of  Eger,  in  the  greater  circle  of 
EUbogen,  in  Bohemia,  is  the  most  western  point  of  that 
kingdom ;  it  contains  an  area  of  about  105  square  miles, 
and  about  24,000  inhabitants. 

EGER  (in  Bohemian  CHEB  or  CHEBBE)  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  / 
same  name,  in  50*^  5'  N.  lat  and  12°  24'  E.  long.  In  former' 
days  it  was  strongly  fortified ;  but  most  of  its  defences  have 
been  levelled,  and  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up.  It  has 
about  800  houses  and  9500  inhabitants.  There  are  several 
handsome  buildings  in  the  town,  among  which  are  the  dea- 
oonry  church,  six  other  churches,  the  spacious  town-hall, 
a  Dominican  and  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  the  bar- 
racks, formerly  a  Jesuits*  college.  Eger  has  likewise  a 
high  school  or  gymnasium,  a  military  seminary  for  boys,  a 
head  national  school  {haupt-schule),  two  hospitals,  an  in- 
firmary, and  an  orphan  asylum.  There  is  an  apartment  in 
the  burgomaster's  residence,  in  the  market-place,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Austrian  commander,  Wallenstein,  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  year  1634;  and  in  the  town-hall  are  some 
paintings  which  depict  the  violent  deaths  of  that  leader  and 
his  adherents.  The  ruins  of  the  *  Steinhaus'  (house  of 
stone),  the  former  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Vohburg, 
to  whom  Eger  once  belonged,  are  remarkable  for  an  antient 
square  tower  of  black  rusticated  freestone.  There  are 
several  manufactures,  principally  of  woollens  and  kersey- 
meres, cottons,  leather,  soap,  meal,  alum,  and  fire-engines ; 
and  the  town  has  a  tninbit  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
German  states.  About  3  miles  to  the  north  of  Eger  are 
vomc  saline  hot-wells,  opened  in  1793,  and  called  'The 
Empuror  Francis's  Baths;'  they  are  much  frequented  in 
the  summer  season,  and  rendered  attractive  by  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  About  1 5,000  dozen  bottles 
of  the  waters  are  annually  exported. 

EGE'RIA  (zoology),  a  genus  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans  estabhshed  by  Leach,  and  tlms  characterized. 

External  antenruB  short,  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  ros- 
frum,  having  their  second  joint  much  shorter  than  the  first 

xt45rnal  jauhfeet  having  their  third  articulation  straight 


on  the  mtemal  bonier,  and  terminated  by  a  point  CUits 
delicate,  linear,  Rouble  the  length  of  the  body  in  tho  mAlet, 
nearly  equalling  it  in  the  females,  much  snorter  in  both 
sexes  than  the  rest  of  the  feet,  which  are  very  slender, 
those  of  the  fifth  pair  being  five  times  the  length  of  lite 
body.  Carapace  triangular,  tuberculated,  and  spinoui*  ter- 
minated by  a  rather  short  rostrum,  which  is  bifid,  with 
diverging  points.  J?y«#much  larger  than  their  peduikU. 
Orbits  having  a  double  fissure  on  their  superior  border. 

Desmarest  ob8er\-e8  that  this  genus,  somewhat  hastily 
established  by  Leach,  if  the  number  of  articulations  of  lie 
abdomen  in  the  species  which  compose  it  were  seven,  wouM 
be  nearly  approximated  to  Maia,  Pisa,  Mithrax^  aiid  \St- 
cippa,  in  the  form  of  the  body  ;  but  the  difference  lies  ::; 
the  delicacy  and  disproportioned  length  of  the  feet*  If  th.* 
number  of  articulations  composing  it  be  six,  as  there  i% 
room  for  believing,  although  neither  Latreille  nor  Lv«<*ti 
say  so  positively,  it  would  bear  great  relationship  to  f  — 
long-legged  genera,  Macropodia,  Leptopodia,  and  Dt»c/r  t. 
for  example.  But  it  has  not  the  long,  slender,  di^iilril 
rostrum,  as  well  as  the  long  claws  larger  than  the  \vkX, 
which  characterize  the  first;  nor  does  it  present  the  ve:y 
long,  very  slender,  and  entire  rostrum,  as  well  as  the  vc:> 
elongated  and  linear  claws,  of  the  second ;  and  finally,  it  hJt 
not  the  globular  body  and  the  very  short  and  delicate  rbv  s 
of  the  last  It  is  removed  fitim  Inachus  by  the  claws,  «  hi  .i 
are  proportionally  shorter  and  less  thick  than  those  of  tt.t 
last  named  crustaceans,  by  the  other  feet,  which  arc  r^U- 
tively  longer  than  theirs,  by  the  antennn,  of  which  th«  i>  • 
first  joints  of  the  base,  and  not  the  third,  are  longer  tU.»ii 
the  others,  and  by  the  double  fissure  of  the  bottom  vf  the 
orbits  above. 

Example,  Egeria  Indica. 

Description,  In  size,  general  form  of  the  body,  an<l 
length  of  the  feet,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  Inaehtt  i 
Scorpio;  but  besides  the  generic  differences  pointed  o»t 
it  is  still  further  removed  from  it  in  having  a  largi-r  ros- 
trum, which  is  deeper  incised  in  the  middle,  and  in  lui...^ 
the  points  with  which  the  elevated  and  distinct  rc^ioru  » t 
the  carapace  above  are  beset  disposed  in  the  fulIo«;:i^ 
order:  3,  2,  1  and  1.  A  rather  long,  sharp,  postocuLr 
point  is  directed  forwards.  The  arms  are  rather  ^huit 
and  slender.    Locality,  tho  Indian  Seas. 


EpiUIndkt.' 

Egeria  is  also  used  by  De  Roissy  for  a  ^psnua  of  o.^  - 
chifers  which  M.  Sander  Rang  considen  ideaticul  w;u 
Galathea,  Brug.,  and  PbtamophUus,  Sow. 

EGERTON,  FRANCIS.    [BatDowATBJW  Dues  or: 

EGG  PLANT,  the  Solanum  Melongena  of  botaoislL  :• 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  was  introduced  to  tt « 
country  in  the  year  1597. 

It  grows  to  tlie  height  of  two,  or  two  and  a  half  feet,  b^* 
leaves  of  an  ovate  form,  which,  as  weU  as  the  atcm.  a.-y 
prickly  and  downy;  its  flowers  are  generally  of  a  vi:\: 
colour,  and  its  fruit  is  a  large  ovate  or  gioboae  KtT> 
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Thu  ileafti  of  Egmont  has  supplied  to  Goethe  an  admi-  I 
rable  subject  for  one  of  the  best  of  his  historical  tragedies, 
for  which  Beethoven  conipo>ed  one  of  his  finest  overtures 
and  some  beautiful  melotlies  to  the  songs   interspersed 
through  the  play.  y 

Tlio  latest  life  of  Egraont  is  that  by  Qouet,  Mloge 
hifitnnqiie  du  Comte  d Egmont,  Bruxellcs,  1825. 

EGREMONT.     [Cumbeeland.] 

EGRIPOS.    [EuBCEA.] 

EGYPT  AND  EGYPTIANS.  Eg>pt,  Mizr  or  Mi»- 
raim  in  Hebrew,  Masr  in  Arabic,  and  Cham!  or  Chemi 
in  Coptic,  is  generally  reckoned  witbin  the  limits  of 
Africa,  though  several  geoj^raphers  have  considered  it 
as  physically  belonging  to  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  ihe  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  little  river 
of  El  Arish  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  the  Syrian  or 
A  rabian  desert,  which  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Giilf  of  Suez,  and  from  theuce  southwards  by  the  west  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  desert.  To  the 
fouth  iis  boundary  from  the  oldest  time  has  been  fixed  at 
the  rapids  or  calaracls  of  Assouan,  the  antient  Syone, 
wliich  are  formed  by  a  number  of  granite  rocks  that  lie 
across  tlie  bed  of  the  river.  The  fall  of  the  water,  however, 
is  only  a  few  feet,  and  boats  can  easily  pass  down  the  rapids. 
But  the  political  limits  of  Egypt  have  extended  both  in  an- 
tient and  modern  time*  further  south  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  into  the  country  known  by  the  general  name  of  Nubia. 
The  Itiij^th  of  Egypt  from  the  cataracts  of  Syene  24°  S'  N.  lat. 
to  the  most  noi  thorn  point  of  the  Delta  on  the  Mediterranean 
.?l*  '2.o\  measures  on  the  map  about  500  English  miles.  But 
the  length  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  Egypt,  or  valley  of  the 
Nile,  is  considerably  greater,  owing  to  the  numerous  bends  of 
the  river,  which  give  it  a  course  of  about  500  miles  from 
Assouan  to  a  few  miles  north  of  Kahira  or  Cairo,  where  the 
valley  terminates :  this  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  length  of 
the  Delta,  which  is  nearly  100  miles  more.  The  breadth  of 
Kffvpt  is  diliicult  to  determine.  As  to  its  physical  boundaries 
it  may  be  considered  to  extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  west ;  it  may  even  be  extended  over  the  western  desert 
as  far  as  the  Oases  which  are  dependencies  of  Egypt ;  or  it 
may  be  restricted  to  the  brearlth  of  the  cultivated  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Delta,  which  are  the  only  parts, 
excepting  the  Oases,  where  there  is  a  settled  population. 
We  may  therefore  consider  Egypt  under  each  of  these  four 
great  divisions:  1.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Nile ;  2.  The  Delta; 
3.  The  western  desert  and  the  Oases  therein  inclosed ;  4. 
the  Eastern  country  towards  the  Red  Sea. 

1.  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Nile  coming  from  Nubia 
runs  tlirough  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  sunk  between  two 
ridges  of  rocky  hills  which  rise  in  some  places  above  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of  the  valley 
varies  considerably,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  ten  miles, 
and  in  many  places,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  not  two, 
including  the  breadth  of  the  river,  wliich  varies  from  2000  to 
4UO0  feet.  In  its  coureo  within  Egypt  the  Nile  contains 
numerous  islands.  From  Assouan  to  Selseleh,  a  distance 
of  about  40  miles,  the  river  runs  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  leaving  little  cultivable  land  on  each 
side.  As  we  advance  farther  north  the  western  ridge 
leredes  from  the  river,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  several 
mi!es  between  the  left  bank  and  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
v.hile  the  east  chain  keeps  closer  to  the  corresponding  or 
ri^,'lit  bank  of  the  Nile.  North  of  Keneh  the  river  forms 
a  great  bend  to  the  west  and  north-west  as  far  as  Minyeh, 
noar  \n  hich  it  reaches  it  westernmost  point,  which  is  about 
]  li)  miles  to  the  west  of  the  longitude  of  Keneh  ;  it  then  in- 
clines again  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Benisouef  and  a  few 
miles  bc'vond  it,  after  wliich  it  assumes  a  course  nearly  due 
iDrth  as  far  as  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  From  Farshout, 
half  way  between  Keneh  and  Girgeh,  a  canal  runs  paral- 
lel to  and  west  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  under  the 
dilTorcnt  names  of  Moye  Souhadj,  Bahr  Joussouf,  Sec, 
i'iv  about  250  miles  to  Benisouef,  where  on  opening  in 
the  western  ridge  allows  a  branch  of  it  to  pass  into  the 
district  of  Faioum,  which  it  irrigates  and  fertilizes.  Its 
surplus  waters  then  flow  into  the  Birket-el-Keroun,  the 
antient  Ma>ris  lake.  [Birkkt-bl-Keroun  and  Faioum.] 
Another  branch  of  tlie  Balir  Joussouf  continues  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Nile  northwards  as  far  as  the 
Delta.  Tlie  Bahr  Joussouf,  from  Ashmounein  to  Beni- 
souef, runs  at  the  distance  of  thi-ee  to  six  miles  from  the 
'.  the  wcatoin  ridge  being  here  from  eight  to  teu  miles 


from  the  Nile,  and  near  Benisouef  fifteen  milet  dlsUnl  fr->Tn 
it.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Bahr  Joussouf,  like  those  of  the  N  Jc. 
are  raised  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  valley  Consec|U«ii ^  iy 
between  the  canal  and  the  Nile  there  is  a  kind  of  depre^t^^'^n. 
On  the  other  or  west  side  of  the  canal  there  u  a  ftir.r 
of  cultivated  land  as  far  as  the  inundation  or  art  - 
dciol  irrigation  extends,  beyond  which  and  to  the  f«v>i  '^f 
the  ridge  there  is  a  strip  of  sand,  light  and  drifting  lo  fiu> 
neighbourhood  of  the  cultivated  ground,  upon  vhirb  i*. 
seems  to  encroach  in  many  places,  and  coaner  and  nax  •! 
with  pebbles  near  the  base  of  the  hills.  Con«equcnfh  :!  • 
cultivable  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  both  to  the  r  .<*t 
and  to  the  west  of  the  river,  by  no  means  occupies  tin 
whole  breadth  of  the  volley.  Tlie  Bahr  Joussouf  %y\<::.I^ 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxyrh>iichus  canal  of  antient  tii  >.-% 
which  Strabo,  while  sailing  along  it,  mistook  for  ihv  N  .ii. 
itself,  on  account  of  its  magnitude.  North  of  Beui-i<  i.«  f. 
the  western  range,  the  height  of  which  becomes  less  and  K  «» 
as  it  advances  north  worths,  again  approaches  the  river  \u  t 
Sakkarah,  and  forms  in  the  la^ighbourhood  of  Jizeb  a  k  ; 
of  natural  terrace,  on  which  the  groat  pyramids  >t^;  .L 
The  ridge  then  continues  to  skirt  the  western  or  Ro  «  u.: 
branch  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  neiehbourhood  of  the  C  u.  ^^ 
Bahireh,  which  once  communicated  with  the  lakeMarr-  ::• 
Tlie  ridge  here  inclines  to  the  west,  and  may  be  contt'lrr-.  i 
as  joining  the  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Nat.  ... 
lakes.  [Bahr  Bela-ma]  Tlie  eeneral  character  of  the  w » . 
tern  ridge  which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  htnv>i<  •!.« 
formation  which  contains  numerous  fossil  shells.  1  :.^ 
great  pyramid  is  built  of  this  kind  of  stone.  In  the  n<\.*  - 
bourhood  of  Esneh,  in  Upper  £g>'pt,  a  sandfttoue  ibima:  on 
commences,  alternating  with  limestone,  but  the  mouiw.in^. 
contain  also  slate  and  quaitx  of  various  coloun.  The  «;  •'  •  t 
slabs  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temples  of  Eg)  pt,  >\ .;  h 
the  exception  of  tliose  of  the  Pclta.  were  of  sands: one,  u^  \w  .1 
as  many  of  the  sculptures  or  statues.  In  the  nci;:hb:  i.r- 
hood  of  Selseleh  are  extensive  quarries  of  sandstom:. 

The  mountain  range  on  the  ca^^tcrn  side  dififers  io  >.  ...^ 
respects  in  its  geological  character  from  the  westeru  ti<^^\ 
ana  it  generally  rises  more  abruptly,  and  oAen  rluse  i.  t.^.* 
edge  of  the  river.  From  Mount  Mokattem.  near  C\*..  i, 
the  limestone  extends  southwards,  though  with  many  \x\u  r- 
ruptions,  as  far  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  ii^t 
the  serpentine  and  granite  appear  to  commence  earli«>r. ..  .  \ 
to  characterixe  the  eastern  more  strongly  than  the  woicia 
side.  Near  Assouan  the  granite  alternates  with  ihc  <i' - 
composed  sandstone,  exhibiting  an  irregular  and  b;ok.  i 
appearance,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a  i\.  i- 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  near  Syene,  scatterwl  ai  ... 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally  dose  to  i. 
river,  are  those  extensive  ^[ranite  quarries  which  funjL>:  •• 
the  antient  Egyptians  with  materials  for  their  e*.»lo.<>a: 
statues  and  obelisks. 

The  eastern  range  leaves  the  banks  of  ihe  Nile  at  a  h  v  ■  ' 
or  more  southern  point  than  the  west  ridge.  From  Ml  i..: 
Mokattem,  near  Cau*o,  it  tuiiis  off  abruptly  to  the  east. :  ' 
imder  the  name  of  Jebel  Attaka  runs  to  the  Red  Sea,  m  •: 
Suez.  North  of  it  the  sands  of  the  desert  of  Suez  »|.:>.  : 
close  to  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Delta. 

2.  The  Delta,    The  Nile  issuing  from  the  valloj  a  U  : 
miles  north  of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  v  i. 
from  its  triangular  form  and  its  resemblance  to  the  1<"  .  - 
A,  received  from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  tlie  Delta,     i    - 
river  divides  mto  two  branches,  that  of  Ro^eita   or  ■ 
Canopic,  and  tliat  of  Damiat  or  Phatnitic.     The  f.i;\.i.   .  : 
the  Delta  is  now  determined  by  these  two  branches,  al;l.    .  ^ 
the  cultivated  plain  known  by  that  name  exteii<l»  c. 
derably  beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  *  •     > 
desert  on  each  aide.    In  antient  times  tlie  triangle  ui'  . 
Delta  was  much  more  obtuse  at  its  anex,  as  its  right  ». 
was  formed  by  the  Pelusiac  branch,  which,  detaching  ;:  --  • 
from  the  Nile  higher  up  than  the  Damiat  branch,  tlww,  i 
Pelusium,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Meuzolcb.  7 
branch  is  now  in  great  measure  clioked  up,  though  it  ^'   . 
serves  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.     West  .  ;*  • :. 
Pelusiac  branch  the  Mocs  canal  corresponds  with  the  T-- 
nitic  or  Saitic  branch  of  the  antients,  and  the  Meni^    .. 
canal  with  tlie  Mendesian  branch;  they  both  «ntci  L»k  ■ 
Menzaleh,  a  vast  salt  marsh,  forty  mQes  long,  which  c 
municales  with  the  sea  by  several  outlets.     (Aodroc^v  « 
Memoir  on  Lake  Menzaleh,  with  Map  of  the  same  in  i  •  • 
groat  French  work  on  ILgf^L)    Between  the  Damut  a- . 
the  Bosetta  bjranch  are  numerous  caaal^  laigt  aiiA 
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Kolsim,  and  projects  into  the  sea  at  Zaffarana  Point,  auuth 
of  the  bay  of  that  name,  about  28**  55'  N.  lat.  The  distance 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  is  here  about  90  miles.  The 
convent  of  St.  Anthony  is  about  17  miles  from  the  shoi-e 
of  the  Mersa,  or  bay  of  Zaffarana,  which  terminates  the 
wady  Arabah.  The  patron  and  founder  of  the  order  is 
St.  Anthony  of  Thebes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Con- 
fitantine.  Tlie  monks  have  two  very  fine  gardens,  which, 
as  well  as  the  convent,  are  suri-oundcd  by  high  walls 
to  protect  them  from  the  Arabs.  From  St.  Anthony  to 
Dcir  Bolos,  or  St.  Paul,  is  a  distance  of  about  14  miles  by 
the  road.  The  Kolzim  ridge  lies  between  the  two.  Deir 
Bolos  is  only  9  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  south-east  of  Deir 
Antonios,  and  at  Wady  Girfl  between  it  and  the  sea  are 
the  remains  of  houses  and  catacombs  which  appear  to  be- 
long to  th^  Greek  period.  (Wilkinson's  Notes  on  a  part  qf 
the  East  Desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  maps  ;  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don.) The  Convent  of  Deir  Bolos  appeal's  to  be  wealthier 
and  finer  than  that  of  Deir  Anthony,  but  the  monks  are 
fewer  in  number:  both  live  chiefly  on  vegetables  and  fish. 
From  Dcir  Bolos  Mr.  Wilkinson  proceeded  southwards,  be- 
tween the  Kolzim  range  and  the  sea,  to  Jebel  Tencscp, 
about  1 5  miles  south-east  of  Deir  Bolos,  where  the  moun- 
tains diverge  into  the  interior  to  the  south  and  south- 
west towards  the  Nile,  and  are  succeeded  near  the  sea  by  a 
range  of  primitive  mountains  which  run  down  the  whole 
way  to  Cosseir,  at  a  distance  of  from  about  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  in  some 
places  by  low  lime-stone  and  sand-stone  hills.  Juhel 
Ghrarib,  about  28**  1 5'  N.  lat.,  in  the  primitive  range,  is  de- 
scribed as  resembling  in  its  lofiy  peaks  the  Aiguilles  of 
Chamouny ;  its  height  is  estimated  at  nearly  6000  feet  above 
the  sea.  About  20  miles  farther  south,  in  a  range  of  low 
hills,  are  copper  mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  once 
extensively  worked.  At  Jebcl  Doknan,  lat.  27**  26' and  about 
25  miles  from  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  and  vast 
quarries  of  porphyry  with  antient  roads  crossing  the  moun- 
tains in  all  directions,  and  two  wells  cut  through  a  solid  por- 
phyry rock.  A  small  temple  of  red  granite,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Serapis,  has 
been  left  unfinished ;  all  the  materials  are  on  the  spot,  but 
not  a  column  was  ever  put  up,  and  nothing  was  completed. 
A  road  led  from  Dokhan  to  Coptoa,  now  Koft,  on  the  Nile, 
about  100  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  another  road  to  the 
port  of  Myos  Hormos,  once  a  great  mart  on  the  Red  Sea, 
but  which  was  already  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There 
are  some  fine  valleys  in  these  mountains,  but  the  sea  coast 
is  marshy  and  unwholesome.  At  Fateereh,  about  40  miles 
south-east  of  Dokhan,  in  the  old  road  to  Cosseir,  are  ruins 
of  a  Roman  station,  with  a  teinnle  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  From  Fateereh  to  CJosseir  is  three 
days*  distance,  according  to  the  Arabs.  South  of  Cosseir  the 
mountains  continue  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Jebel 
Zabarah  or  the  mountain  of  emerald,  which  is  about  eight 
hours  from  the  coast,  and  farther  south-cast  to  the  ruins  of 
Berenice,  which  arc  described  by  Belzoni.  [Berenice]. 
Tlie  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  surveyed  in  1830-3  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Carless,  E.I.C.  service. 

Antient  Histnnj. — Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  earliest 
civilized,  and  brought  under  a  fixe<l,  social,  and  political 
system.  The  first  king  mentioned  as  having  reigned  over 
that  country  is  Menes  or  Men,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  above  2000  years  B.C.,  about  the  time  fixed  by  biWical 
chronologists  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria 
by  Nimrod,  and  coiTcspondmg  also  with  the  a»ra  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  Yao,  with  whom  the  historical  period  of 
China  begins.  All  inquiries  concerning  the  history  of 
nations  previous  to  this  epoch  are  mere  speculations  unsup- 
ported by  evidence.  The  records  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus,  Manetho,  Eratosthenes, 
and  others,  place  the  oera  of  Menes  several  thousand  years 
farther  bark,  reckoning  a  gi'eat  number  of  kings  and 
dynasties  after  him,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature 
of  some  of  the  kings  and  of  theu*  wonderful  exploits,  and 
other  characteristics  of  mystical  and  confused  tradition. 
(See  Euiicbius,  Chronirorum  Canonum  libri  duo,  edited  by 
A.  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan,  1818 )  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  several  of  Manetho*s  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
but  contemporaneous,  reigning  over  various  parts  of  the 
lountry.  From  the  time  of  Menes,  however,  something  like 
If  chronological  series  has  been  made  out  by  Champollion, 
\Vilkiitson,  and  other  Egyptian  archicologists,  partly  from 


tlie  list  of  Manetho  and  partly  from  the  Ph(»alte  ioiermtiocu 
on  the  monuments  of  the  country.    (Wilkinson's  Ckrrtftt*^ 
Icgyqf  the  Kings  qf  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  his  Topogrjf  A  y 
qf  Thebes.)    The  immediate  successors  of  Menes  axe  \iu- 
known  till  we  come  to  Suphis  and  his  brother  or  bnKu*  r^, 
to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed  by  some,  and  v   .  > 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Ccph.  -.. 
of  Herodotus,  although  that  historian  has  placed  ibt  .. 
much  later,  after  Sesostris  and  Masris.    Abr&bam  ^.>.     I 
Egypt  about  1920  n.c,  and  we  have  the  testimony  <xt  :..*.• 
Scripture  as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  slate  of  that  couiitr\ 
at  tnat  early  period.    The  Scripture  colls  the  kings     • 
Egypt  indiscriminately  Pharaohs,  which  is  now  aseertaiKt  i 
to  oe  not  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  moaarrb^i,  U^i 
a  prefix  hke  that  of  Ctesar  and  Augustus  given   to  r'.; 
Roman  emperors.    Tlie  word  Plira  in  the  Eg)i>tian  Uc. 
guage  meant  the  sun.    Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  »«f«  t- 
ral  successive  dynasties  except  the  names  of  some  of  t   •. 
kings,  until  we  come  to  Osirtesen   I.  of  the  sixteeu  . 
dynasty,  who  began  to  reign  about  1740  b.c.     Ver>-  r  .^ 
monuments  remain  of  a  date  prior  to  his  reign.     Tlie  (>i«c- 
lisk  of  Heliopolis  bears  the  name  of  Osirtesen.    The  ^:^- 
teenth  dynasty,  which  reigned  from  1812  to   1650   u  ■  . 
was  from  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  kings  of  this  dyna»v 
resided.     Memphis  however  is  said   to  have  been  l*  ..!r 
long    before    this,    by    King    Menes,   who   dirertcd    t}:. 
coui-se  of  the  Nile  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  Xtrt  <v 
ran  close  to  the  western  ridge,  and  made  it  run  intu   i 
new  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.     Under  the  hk- 
teonth  dynasty,  about  1706   B.C.,  Joseph,  and  aAemar:* 
Jacob  and  his  family,  came  to  Egypt,  wnere  their  de^cci.d 
ants  settled  and  multiplied  in  Lower  Egypt.    Bgvpc  v..> 
ili3D  ^he  granaiy  of  the  neighbouring  nations^  anO  a;f>:i 
rcntiy  the  centre  of  a  great  caravan  trade  carried  on  by  tli** 
Arabs  or  Ishmaelitos,  who  brought  to  it  the  spic««  :  !}ti 
other  valuable  products  of  the  east.    {Genesis  xxx\iL  •::  i 
Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynast>,  vhi«  i 
was  also  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  which  reigned  from  1  ^^ '  I 
to  157 d  B.C.  About  this  last  period  '  there  arose  a  new  kit  ^ 
who  knew  not  Joseph.'  {Exiodus  i.  6.)     This  was  tJie  h<  ..'i 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Diospolis,  or  Tbebea.  vhi  \\ 
dvnasty  reigned  340  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  u\\.^  r 
chroniclers,  and  which  contains  the  names  of  the  mo^t  iliu- 
trious  sovereigns  of  antient  Egypt.    It  appears  proliable  tint 
this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  tiic  «•.  1 
Diospolitan  kings,  who  are  mentioned  as  having  ivtvi}">i 
before  Osirtesen  I.,  which  line  may  have  been  dispo^^r^^u 
by  some  revolution  of  the  throne,  or  at  least  of  tbegrt^tkT 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  a  new  race  fr  -u 
Lower  Egypt  during  the  I6th  ana  17lh  dynasties.     !»•. 
irruption  uf  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  n  r* 
to  have  occurred  during  this  penod.    Manetho'sseveniofiii  . 
dynasty  consists  of  shephera  kings,  who  are  said  to  bn*.* 
reigned  at  Memphis.     These  shepherds,  who  are  n*pr** 
sented  as  people  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  fr.'..i 
the  north-east,  perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  AasyTia ;  tLc% 
conquered  or  overran  the  whole  country,  oommittuig  i  u 
greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  Egypt*  ti  ht  • 
t  hey  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  They  were  finally  expeUml    . 
Tuthmosisor  Thothmes  I.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  after  rtmx  . 
ing  in  the  country  for  more  than  100  years.  Some  ba\e  c  -  • 
jecturedthat  the  hard  task-masters  of  the  Istaehtes  wt  ^ 
these  same  shepherd  kings,  but  all  this  is  involved  m  ^n  .* 
doubt.    One  tning  seems  ascertained,   namely,  that   tj.. 
shepherds  destroyed  most  of  the  monuments  of  £.:.>t* 
raised  by  the  former  dynasties;  and  a  remarkable  fa^.i  :> 
quoted  in  corroboration  of  this,  that  at  Kamak  and  oUkr^r    - 
tiic   oldest  monuments  of  Thebes,  raised  under  the  l^'.:. 
dynasty,  sculptures  and  painted  stones  of  good  worimf; 
ship  are  found  used  as  mere  materials  in  ue  Wody  oi'  i.  . 
walls.  (Champollion,  Lettres  au  Due  de  BUmcos  )    Tb**  F  \- 
odus  of  the  Israelites,  1491  B.C.,  falls,  aocordingto  Wu*.   . 
son,  under  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IIL,  43i  :oan  af\er  i 
visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt.  The  Scripture  spys  that  Phar«  . 
perished  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  rrm^-  •. 
able  that  Amunoph  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Thai: 
III.,  is  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  c  : 
to  the  throne  very  young  and  under  the  tutelai^  uf  . 
mother.  (Wilkinson's  CArorio/o^.)     Under  Amunoph  II  i 
who  reigned  about  1430  b.c.,  the  emigration  of  Daxia'i^  ' 
Argos  is  conjectured  to  have  taken  place.    Osirei  K  . 
cording  to  the  Phonetic  hieroglyphics,  appears  lo  hr.. 
reignea  about  1383,  and  his  reign  would  fall  u«arl>  a;^  . 
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tno  time  of  the  Mceris  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  about  900 
veare  before  that  historian's  visit  to.  Kgypt.    The  name  of 
Mosrii  however  is  not  found  in  the  Phonetic  inscriptions. 
Remedies  II.,  or  the  Great,  son  of  Osirei  I.,  ascended  the 
throne  about  1360  b.c.  and  reigned  above  40  years.    This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Seaostris  or  Sesoosis  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians.   Manetho  places  Sesostris  much  earlier,  in  the  12th 
dynasty,  but  it  is  thought  probable  by  some  that  his  Sesos- 
tris was  a  mythical  personage,  one  of  the  early  reported 
Egyptian  conquerors,  and  that  the  name  of  Sesostris  was 
afierwards  given  as  a  title  of  honour  to  other  illustrious 
monarchs.  At  all  events  we  now  know  from  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  that  Remescs  II.  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  mo- 
narchs of  antient  Egypt ;  that  his  wars  extended  far,  and 
against  many  nations.     Some  of  these  are  represented  as  of 
much  lighter  complexion  tlian  the  Egyptians,  with  flowing 
beards,  and  drosses  evidently  Asiatic.    It  is  probable  that 
his  campaigns  extended  to  Asia,  perhaps  against  the  kings 
of  Assyria.    That  the  old  kings  of  £g}'pt  extended  their 
dominiuns  to  tho  cast  and  north-east,  as  was  done  by  their 
Greek  and  Mohammedan  successors,  is  not  only  very  likely,  I 
but  it  is  attested  as  a  fact  by  the  Scripture,  2  Kings  xxiv.  7, 
where,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  power  of  Egypt  had  begun 
to  decline,  we  are  told  that  tho  king  of  that  country  '  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land ;  for  the  king  of  mbylon 
(Nebuchadnezzar)  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
tho  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained   to  the  king  of 
Eo'pt,'  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  dominion  of  Eg>'pt 
had  extended  at  one  time  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.    It  has 
also  been  remarked  that  the  figures  of  the  prisoners  made 
hy  Tirhakah,  who  fought  against  Sennacherib,  previous  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  time  (2  Kingi  xix.  9),  are  represented  in 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  similar  to  those  captured  by 
the  earlier  kings  of  the  1 8th  dynasty. 

Remescs  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amenophis,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho  (PhtahmenThmeioflep,  according  to  the 
flionetic  signs),  who  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  rheron 
(Phanioh?)  of  Herodotus  and  the  Sesoosis  II.  of  Diodorus, 
who.  according  to  both  the  latter  historians,  was  struck 
blind,  but  recovered  his  sight.  With  him  ended  the  18th 
dynasty.  The  19th  dynasty,  also  of  Diospolitans,  began  about 
1270  B.C.,  and  reigned  till  1170.  During  this  period  the 
war  of  IVoy  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  a  Remeses,  supposed 
to  be  the  fifth  of  that  name,  according  to  Pliny.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  give  King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with  the 
war  of  Troy.  Of  the  20th  and  21  st  dynasties  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  mere  names  of  some  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Phonetics  signs.  The  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  S)lo- 
tnon  married,  1013  B.C.,  must  have  been  one  of  the  2 1st  dy- 
nasty. It  is  curious  that,  from  tho  Exodus  till  Solomon's 
time,  a  period  of  nearly  five  centiuries,  no  mention  is  made 
iu  the  Scriptures  of  Egypt,  which  proves  that  the  storm  of 
war,  if  such  there  was,  passed  off  either  to  the  eastward  of 
Palestine,  or  that  tho  Egyptian  conquerors  followed  the 
maritime  road  by  Gaza  and  the  Phcenician  coast,  leaving 
I  he  high  land  of  Judapa  to  their  right.  (Wilkhison,  Materia 
Hifirogiyphfca,  Pwrt  it)  The  22d  dynasty,  beginning  with 
Sesonchis,  according  to  Manetho,  and  Sheshonk,  according 
to  the  Phonetic  signs,  who  began  to  reign  about  978  b.c., 
nnt!  who  is  the  Shishak  of  the  Scripture,  at  whose  court 
Jor()b:>utn  took  refuge  and  married  his  daughter,  and  who, 
at'((>r  Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
tn  the  6ili  year  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chronicie$,  xii.).  Shishak 
H  rvpres-ented  as  coming  to  the  attack  *  with  1200  chariots 
aiul  60,000  horsemen,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  Lu- 
hinis  (probably  Libyans),  of  Sukkiiros,  and  Ethiopians.'  Of 
0>orkoii  I.,  the  successor  of  Sheshonk,  we  have  a  date  at 
Thebos  commemorating  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign.  Zerah, 
ihc  Ethiopian  king  or  chief,  who  attacked  Asa,  king  of 
Ju'lah  (2  Chron.  xiv.),  was  Osorkon's  contemporary. 

The  23rd  dynasty,  called  Diospolitan,  like  the  preceding, 
began  about  908  B.C.  with  Osorkon  II.  Homer  is  be- 
lie\ed  to  have  flourished  about  his  time,  and  he  speaks  of 
Eg)'pt  under  its  Greek  name.  The  24th  dynast}*,  which  is 
railed  Saite,  from  Sais,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  begins 
utth  the  Bocchoris  of  Manetho,  the  Bakhor  or  Pehor  of  the 
Phonetic  signs,  about  812  b.c.  Diodorus  places  a  long  pe- 
riod between  his  reign  and  that  of  Sabacos,  the  Ethiopian, 
who  however  follows  Bocchoris  next  but  one  in  the  Phonetic 
chronology  and  in  that  of  Manetho  Sabacos  (Sabakoph, 
Phonetic)  begins  the  25th  dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  who,  about 
this  time,  invaded  Egvpt,  or  at  least  Upper  Egypt.  Tehrak 
or  Tirhakah,  oni;  of  lus  successors,  attacked  Sennacherib, 


7 1 0  B.C.  Sethori»  a  priest  of  Hephsesus,  the  great  temple  of 
Memphis,  became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis,  contempo- 
rary with  Tirhakah.  After  Sethos*  death  a  great  confu- 
sion or  anarchy  took  place.  At  last  twelve  chiefs  or  mo« 
narohs  assembled  at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction  of 
afiairs,  which  they  retained  for  15  years.  After  this  Psama- 
tik  I.,  or  Psammitichus,  the  son  of  Nechao  or  Necos,  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Sabacos,  became,  by  the  aid  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  king  of  all  Egypt,  about  650  b.c.  His  son 
Necos  II.,  the  Pharaoh  Nechoh  of  the  Scripture  (2  King9 
xxiii.)  marched  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river 
Euphrates :  he  defeated  and  slew  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  610 
B.C.  He  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  the  east  branch 
of  tho  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  His  successor,  Psamatik 
U.,  was  followed  by  Psamatik  III.,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Apries  of  Manetho,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Hophra  of  the 
Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phcdninians,  took  Sidon,  and 
invaded  Cyprus,  which  was  finally  subjected  by  Ama^iis,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Amasis  lasted 
forty-  four  years,  according  to  a  date  on  the  monuments ; 
his  successor,  P^^ammenitus,  reigned  only  six  months,  when 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  Cambyses,  525  b.c,  who  overran  and 
ravaged  the  country,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
in  the  neighbouring  deserts. 

The  27th  dynasty  includes  the  Persian  Kings  from 
Cambyses  to  Darius  Nothus,  during  which  time  Egypt  was 
a  province,  though  a  very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited 
Egyot.  Though  he  saw  that  countrv  in  a  state  of  humiliation 
and  depression,  yet  he  was  powerfully  struck  by  its  buildings, 
and  its  highly  advanced  social  ^tc,  as  well  as  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  manners  and  institutions.  Egypt  appears  to 
have  made  upon  Herodotus  an  impression  sometning  like 
that  produced  by  England  upon  French  or  other  continental 
travellers  in  the  last  century,  as  being  a  country  unlike  any 
other.  But  Herodotus  derived  his  information  concerning 
Egyptian  history  chielly  from  the  priests  of  Memphis,  and 
consequently  his  account  is  very  meagre  in  all  that  relates 
to  Thebes  and  Ileliopolis,  the  two  other  great  centres  of 
Egyptian  hicraichy. 

After  several  revolts  the  Egyptians  succeeded  in  placing 
Amyrta'us,  or  Aomahorte,  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about  414 
bc.  This  king  alone  constitutes  the  28th  dynasty.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  29th  dynasty,  of  Mendesians,  who 
defended  Egypt  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  the  assistance  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under  Agesi- 
laus  and  others.  At  last  Nectanebos,  being  defeated  by 
Ochus,  fled  into  Ethiopia,  340  b.c,  and  Egypt  fell  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  The  Persians  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Macedonians,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  Lagidoe, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt  for  nearly  300  years,  and  restored 
that  country  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  [Pto- 
lemy.] At  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  30  B.C.,  Egypt  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

Having  now  closed  this  brief  summary  of  the  history  of 
antient  Egypt,  imperfect  and  conjectural  in  part  as  it  un- 
avoidably is,  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  advert  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  under  its  native  kings.  That  con- 
dition is  now  tolembly  well  known  by  the  attentive  ex 
amination  of  its  remaining  monuments  and  their  sculptures 
and  paintings.  The  researches  of  the  French  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  and  of  Belzoni,  ChampoUion,  Rosellini,  and 
others,  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  series  of  sketches  evi* 
dently  drawn  from  the  life,  and  descriptive  of  the  arts,  in- 
dustry, end  habits  of  tlie  antient  Egyptians.  To  these 
works  and  the  plates  which  accompany  them  we  must  refer 
the  reader.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  singular  nation 
had  attained  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  luxury  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  western  world  was  still  involved  ut 
barbarism ;  when  the  history  of  Europe,  including  Greece, 
had  not  yet  begun ;  and  long  before  Ciu-thage,  Athens,  and 
Rome  were  thought  of.  This  high  state  of  material  civiliza* 
tion  was  attained  under  a  system  of  institutions  and  policy 
which  resembles  in  some  respects  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  was  a  monarchy  based  upon  an  all-powerful  hierarchy. 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  a  kind  of  hereditary 
castes,  the  first  of  which  consisted  of  the  priests,  who  filled 
the  chief  ofiices  of  the  state.  They  were  the  depositaries 
and  the  expounders  of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the 
country.  They  monopolized  the  principal  branches  of  learn- 
ing :  they  were  judges,  physicians,  architects.  Their 
sacred  books,  like  tlieir  temple^,  were  not  open  to  tho  vulgar. 
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They  had  a  language  or*  at  leut  a  writing  peculiar  to 
themselved.  The  king  himself,  if  not  of  their  caste,  was 
adopted  into  it,  was  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  and  became 
hound  by  its  regulations.  The  priests  were  exempt  iVom 
all  duties,  and  a  large  portion  of  land  was  set  apart  for  their 
maintenance ;  and  we  read  in  Genesis,  that  when  Pharaoh 
in  a  season  of  famine  bought,  by  the  advice  of  Joseph,  all 
the  land  of  the  Egyptians  on  condition  of  feeding  them  out 
of  his  stores,  *  only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not, 
for  the  priests  had  a  portion  (of  corn)  assigned  them  of 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  tneir  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave 
them,  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands.*  (xlvii.  22.)  And 
again  when  Joseph,  after  the  scarcity  was  over,  made  it  a  law 
of  the  land  that  the  king  should  have  for  ever  after  a  fifih 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  restoring  tho  rest  to  the 
owners,  he  excepted  onl v  *  the  land  of  the  priests,'  which  bo- 
came  not  Pharaoh's.*  (ib.  26.)  The  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  here  perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  of  Herodotus 
and  other  historians.  Tho  priests  were  subject  to  certain 
strict  regulations :  they  abstained  from  certain  meats,  and  at 
times  from  wine,  made  their  regular  ablutions,  had  but 
one  wife,  while  polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  other  castes, 
and  they  wore  a  peculiar  dress  according  to  their  rank. 

The  soldiers  formed  the  second  caste,  for  Effypt  had  a 
standing  army  from  a  very  remote  period,  divided  into  regi- 
ments or  battalions,  each  having  its  standard  with  a  peculiar 
emblem  raised  on  a  pike  and  carried  by  an  ofBoer.  Their 
arms  were  the  bow,  sword,  battle-axe,  shield,  knife  or  dag- 
ger, spear,  club,  and  sling.  Their  besieging  engines  were 
the  battering-ram,  the  tcs^do,  and  the  scaling  ladder. 
Hiey  had  a  military  music,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  drum, 
cymbals,  pipe,  trumpet,  and  other  instruments.  The  mili- 
tary caste  was  held  m  high  repute  and  enjoyed  great  privi- 
leges. Each  soldier  was  allowed  a  certain  measure  of  land, 
exempt  from  every  charge,  which  he  cither  cultivated  him- 
self when  not  on  active  service,  or  let  to  husbandmen  or 
farmers.  Tliose  who  did  the  duty  of  royal  g\iards  had  be- 
sides an  ample  allowance  of  rations.  They  were  inured  to 
tlio  fatiffucs  of  war  by  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  wrest- 
ling, cudgelling,  racing,  sporting,  and  other  games,  of  which 
the  representations  still  exist  on  their  monuments. 

The  husbandmen  formed  another  class,  which  was  next  in 
rank,  as  ^riculture  was  highly  esteemed  amon^  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  made  use  of  the  plough  and  other  implements. 
They  had  various  breeds  of  largo  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs, 
and  a  quantity  of  poultry  reared  chiefly  by  artificial  means, 
the  eggs  being  hatched  in  ovens,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
country  in  this  day.  The  peasants  appear  to  have  been 
divided  into  hundreds,  each  with  a  peculiar  banner,  which 
they  followed  when  presenting  themselves  before  the  magis- 
trate fur  the  census,  which  was  taken  at  stated  periods, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct ; 
and  if  found  delinquent,  were  punished  with  the  stick. 

The  next  class  was  that  of  the  artificers  and  tradesmen, 
who  lived  in  the  towns.  The  progress  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  mechanical  arts  is  evident  from  their  monu- 
ments, paintings,  and  sculptures;  in  which  the  various 
handicrafts  are  represented.  The  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  lead,  which  are  in  the  mountains  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  were  worked  at  a  very  remote  date  under  the 
early  Pharaohs.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  work  of  Aga- 
tharchides  on  the  Red  Sea  which  describes  their  manner  of 
working  the  gold  mines  and  smelting  the  metal,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  who  were  compelled  to  do  that  labour. 
{British  Mmeunh  Egyptian  Antiqmties,  vol.  ii.  ch.  9.)  The 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  also  with  the  art  of  gilding. 
The  art  of  fabricating  glass  was  early  known  among  tlicm. 
Beads  of  glass,  generally  coloxu-ed  blue,  are  found  on  many 
mummies,  as  well  as  other  ornaments  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
the  same  material.  A  kind  of  antient  porcelain,  some- 
times covered  with  enamel  and  varnish  is  found  in  great 
quantities  in  Egypt.  Their  pottery  was  often  of  the  most 
elegant  forms.  The  taste  displayed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
several  of  their  articles  of  furniture  is  not  surpassed  by  oui 
most  refined  manufactures  of  modem  times.  In  the  great 
French  work  and  in  the  recent  one  of  Rosellini  we  have 
specimens  of  many  articles  of  furniture,  especially  chairs 
and  couches,  which  are  singularly  beautiful  in  their  forms 
Linen  clolh,  plain  or  embroidered,  white  or  dyed,  was  an 
article  of  Egyptian  manufacture  highly  in  repute  among 
foreign  nations.  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  7.)  The  art  of  making 
leather  wai»  also  known  to  them. 

The  last  class  or  caste  included  pastors  or  herdsmen, 
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poulterers,  fishermen,  and  servants.     Tlie  herdsmen  ai  1 
shepherds  appear  to  have  been  held  in  prculiar  contcm,: 
among  them.     Besides  servants,  they  had  a  numt  'T     i 
slaves,  both  black  and  white.     Fish  was  an  article  of  i»t.*- 
mon  food,  except  to  the  priests.     Wine  of  native  err  '•• 
was  used  by  the  rich,  and  a  kind  of  hrcr  was  tho  df .:.».  •  f 
the  poor.    An  account  of  the  diftercnt  giains,  plants,  r^    \ 
trees,  the  produce  of  antiCnt  E^ypt,  and  also  of  its  i» .:  . 
animals,  is  given  in  Wilkinson'h  Topoffiaphj  nf  Tht  I:  <   .  .* . 
v„  on  the  manners  and  cwsiofns  of  the  anttcnt  ii'e'7  *   ' 
Tlie  above  niuiitioued  five  castes  as  s^perificd  by  Uivrl 
i.  7 J,  were  subdivided  into  ranks  according  to  the  >iir 
callings  and  trades,  and  this  has  occasioned  j-cnic  \a  • 
in  their  enumeration.     Herodotus  reckons   seven   c:i-' 
Plato  six,  others  have  not  reckoned  the  despiseil  shepK-     S 
as  a  caste,  and  others  have  counte<l  tho  military  as  one  r  .  * 
with  the  husbandmen,  as  being  drafted  from  the  h^Ay 
the  latter.    Like  the  Hindoo,  every  Egyptian  wa*  r^^\   \: 
to  follow  his  father's  profession  and  to  remain  in  his  c:i-tr 

Tliat  such  institutions  were  incompatible  with  our  l^ 
dern   notions  of   independence   and   freedom   is  avidLi.t 
enough;  but  freedom  is  a  word  differently  undersfouil  v\ 
different  ages  and  countries,  and  the  Eg}ptianB,  trained  \ : 
as  they  were  from  infancy  to  reverence  laws  which  fh  • 
deemed  immutable,  might  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  dc^-.. . 
of  happiness   as  most   nations    in  the  old  world.     H  ' 
the  degradation  of  the  lowest  caste,  and  the  waste  of  hiii.*  tu 
strength  and  human  life  in  the  working  of  their  mines  ni.\ 
the  building  of  their  pyramids  and  other  colossal  stni**t\i: . 
and  the  frequency  and  nature  of  the  summary  puni^^hiiu  u: 
inflicted,  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus  and  confirmed  bv  ihr:? 
monuments,  seem  to  imply  that  the  mass  of  the  people*.  :u  >l 
the  lower  classes  especially,  found  their  superiors  uf  liic 
sacerdotal  caste  to  be  hard  task-masters. 

The  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  exact  so ieurcsk  li- 
been  taken   for  granted  without  gufficient  evidence.     <*f 
their    astronomy    we    know    but    little,    but    it    a]    •.   r- 
to  have  been  confounded  with  mythology  and  a^iI  .  . 
and  made  subservient  to  religious  polity.      [DkM-.*''  ' 
Zodiac  OF.]    Their  year  was  of  3C a  days:  for  their  nu  1    i 
of  correcting  it  see  Sothiac  Period.     Diodom.H  »a\^  u 
they  foretold  comets;  but  he  also  says  that  tlt«*y  f^T. ..    \ 
future  events,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  th«y  uerv  ^.;. 
cessful  in  either  or  both  cases.    We  cannot  heie  enter  i>  '•• 
the  vast  and  intricate  ground  of  Egyptian  roythoK<;\.  ..    . 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  works  on  that  »ubji« ;  . « 
ChampoUion,  Wilkinson,  and  others.    Their  mytholo-:  •    < 
pears  to  have  been  originally  symbolical,  but  aOvrwAuU 
generated,  at  least  for  the  vulgar,  into  gross  idolatry.    1 . 
they  had  some  practical  knowl^ge  of  geometry,  w  luch  i  ^  • '. 
must  have  been  requisite  for  the  construction  of  their  ^  .     . 
ingi,&c.  it  generally  admitted.  Yet  they  appear  nut  tn  i  . 
known  until  aoomparatively  later  period  that  the  lav  el  •  i  * 
Red  Sea  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  MediterraLnvj 
of  the  Kile.  Their  boats  were  rude  and  clumsv,  axul  <::  * 
oonstrueted  for  river  navigation.    They  were  for  m  Ion  j    i- 
averse  to  maritime  expeditions  from  superstitious  preju^i.  .. 
probably  instilled  by  tlieir  priests  in  order  tu  keep  Ut 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  Ph<rn:<  i.    • 
were  then  the  sea-carriers  of  Egypt.    It  was  cliieiiT  a    • 
the  restoration  effected  by  Psamaticusin  and  Uictr  '-  i  >. 

auent  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  that  their  rigui  ". 
lis  and  other  respects  relaxed :  they  had  their  8hi|is  uf  *•  r 
both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  and  under  A\ 
^gypt  had  sufficient  naval  power  and  skill  to  cone  with  *  i 
fleets  of  Tyre.    His  predecessor  Necos  H.  ia  said  h>  lie  - 
dolus  to  have  dispatched  some  Phoenician  veseeU  bv  \:  . 
Red  Sea  to  circumnavigate  Libya  (Africa),  and  to  n^t^- 
to  Egypt  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  they  cffix .    . 
The  truth,  or  at  least  the  extent  of  this  expedition  has  Ixt  . 
much  questioned.    [Africa.]    There  is  a  curioua  ^tixn   ■ 
Plato's '  Critias,'  of  Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest,  ba%  xng  't 
Solon  of  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  said  were  lariper  tl    . 
Asia  and  Africa  united,  which  seems  to  imply  aomcthinc  *  » • 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Western  Gbntuicnr 

The  money  of  the  Eg^-ptians  was  in  rings  of  stUcr  :  i*l 
gold,  similar  to  those  still  used  in  Sennaar,  and  iu  %i  .. 
was  ascertained  by  weight,  and  its  purity  by  fire.  1*.  •! 
was  brought  to  Eg>'pt  from  different  tri^>utary  countnt*^  r 
Ethiopia  and  Asia,  besides  what  they  drew  fh>iB  tr«  r 
own  mines.  The  revenue  of  Egypt,  Aprived  from  : 
taxes  alone,  amounted,  even  during  tne  nc^tigeiil  adisi:-  » 
tration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  12,500  taleutW l>etwiacti  ih.\t 
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and  fbur  millioiig  sterling.  Diodorus  reckoned  lU  popula- 
tion at  seven  millions,  and  Josephiis  at  seven  millions  and 
a  half,  exclusirc  of  that  of  Alexandria,  which  exceeded 
300,000.  For  further  particulars  ou  the  oommerce,  re- 
sources and  policy  of  antient  Egypt,  see  Hecren's  Re- 
f (^arches,  ChampoUion  le  Jeune  in  his  '  Egypt  e  sous  les 
Pharaons/  has  endeavoured  to  retrace  the  national  names 
and  localities  of  the  antient  Egyptian  towns,  many  of  which 
had  disappeared  long  hefore  Sti'aho's  time,  or  their  names 
had  been  disfigured  by  the  Greek  writers.  Egypt  wa«, 
according  to  uhampollion,  divided  already  under  the 
Phnraoh$  hito  36  nomes  or  governments,  10  in  the  Thebaic 
or  Upper  Egypt,  16  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  10  in  Lower 
Kgyut,  Qommonly  ealled  the  Delta.  Each  noma  was  sub- 
(Uviaed  into  districts  or  toparchics.  This  was  exclusive  of 
the  Oases,  the  dependencies  on  the  side  of  Nubia,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  ejcitting  monuments  of  an- 
tient Egypt  we  refer  the  reaaer  to  the  respective  heads,  such 
as  Denderah,  Eofu,  Pyramids,  Thebxb,  &c.,  and  for  the 
general  cliaracter  of  Egyptian  architecture  to  the  foljowing 
article. 

Modem  Hutory,  Passing  over  the  ages  during  which 
Egypt  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  (see  Hamil- 
ton's ^gyptiacOf  on  the  State  of  Egypt  under  the  Romans, 


successor  of  Abu  Bekr,  Amer  Ebn  el  As  invaded  Egypt,  a.d. 
63^,  and  took  Pelusium  and  Babylon  of  Egypt,  a  strong  Ro* 
man  station,  which  sustained  seven  montljs'  siege.  Johji 
Mccaukes,  governor  of  Memphis  for  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
treacherously  surrendered  hi^  trust,  and  the  Copts  agreed  to 
pay  tribute  or  a  capitation  tax  to  the  Caliph,  willi  the  excep- 
tion of  old  men,  women,  and  monks.  The  batrjcd,  not  only 
political  but  religiouSf  which  the  Copta  bore  to  the  Greeks, 
facilitated  the  success  of  the  Moslems.  The  first  mosque 
on  Egjptian  ground  rose  with  the  now  town  of  Foslat  on 
the  site  of  Roman  Babylon.  Alexandria  made  a  long  and 
ob.-tiiiate  defence;  it  fell  at  last,  and  was  plundered.  The 
Saracen  General  asked  the  Calioh  what  was  to  be  done  with 
ilic  library,  and  Omar  ordered  it  to  he  burnt.  But  the 
libraries  of  the  Ptolemies  had  perir>hed  bcfo^'c — tlie  Bruchion 
was  destroyed  during  tlie  siei^e  of  Junius  C;e5ax,  and  that 
of  the  Serapion  was  dispersed  by  Theophilutf  the  Patriarch, 
AD.  390 ;  tae  library  destroyed  by  Omar's  order  was  ihcrs' 
lore  a  more  recent  collection.  [Alkxand3.iav  Lxb&a&y.] 
The  whole  of  Egypt  as  iar  as  Sycuc  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
province  of  tlie  CuXiphato,  the  capital  of  which  was  Fgstat.  In 
A.a  868.  Ahmed  <A>n  o'  Tooloon,  governor  of  Egypt  ior  the 
ALbaside  CaJiphs,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Tooloonides,  which  lasted 
till  90G,  when  the  daliphs  retook  Egypt.  But  in  912  Abayd 
Allah  el  Malidee  after  uaurpiuff  the  government  of  Eastern 
Africa,  invaded  Egypt,  which  he  retained  till  934,  when  he 
wait  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  CaUph.  In  93€  £1 
Akhshed  Mohammed  ebn  Tuc^lig,  a  Turkish  chief  in  the 
bervicc  of  the  Caliph,  uiurpe^  me  government  of  Bgyi^y 
nnd  began  a  new  dynastv  wnich  lasted  till  970,  when  tlie 
Fatmif^  or  Fatemtdes,  toe  succeoors  of  Mahdee,  wlio  had 
Continued  to  rule  in  Africa,  took  possession  of  Egrypt.  £1 
VLoeZt  who  styled  himself  Cali{^,  built  Misr  el  ICabirah, 
tvhere  he  fixed  his  residence,  leaving  Youaef  Ebn  Zeiri  hia 
viceroy  in  Africa.  From  that  time  till  1171,  the  Fatemite 
Caliphs  reigned  over  Egynt,  independent  of  and  rivals  to  thp 
Abbaside  (Sdiphs  of  BaHad.  Tnis  was  the  period  of  the 
vars  of  the  early  Crusa&s,  in  which  the  Fatemides  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.  Egypt  retained  much  of  its  importance 
and  splendour  under  their  dynasty.  (Se»  Ei<U  Arabt  de 
VExypte^  by  Sylvester  de  Sacy,  jomed  to  his  translation  of 
AbdaUati£)  The  Kurd  Salah  e'  deen  Yooaef  Ebn  Eyoob 
succeeded  to  the  Fatemides  in  1171,  and  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Eyoobites,  which  lasted  till  1 250,  when  £1  Moea, 
a  Turkoman  memlook  or  slavot  after  murdering  Touran 
Shall,  usurped  the  throne,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Baharite  Sultans^  who  took  possession  of  Syria  alao. 
Baybers,  a  memlook  also,  assassinated  his  master  in 
1261  or  62,  made  himself  Sultan  of  Egypt,  retook  Syria 
from  the  Tatars,  took  Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Caliphate  of  Asia,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  m 
and  over  part  of  Armenia.  His  descandanta  reigned  tiU 
13S2,  maintained  possession  of  Syria  as  fitf  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  encouraged  i^griculture  and  the  arit*  Their 
dynasty  »  knowa  1^  tho  mxM  «f  Baharito  Memlook  M*- 


leks  or  Sultans.  They  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Caliphs, 
but  allowed  the  descendants  of  the  Abbasides  to  retain  that 
name,  and  to  live  in  Egypt  under  their  subjection,  as  a  sort 
of  state  prisoners. 

In  1382  Dowlet  el  Memeleek  el  Borff^eh,  a  Circassian 
slave,  took  possession  of  the  throne  antf  feunded  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Borg^ch,  or  Circassian  Memlook^,  which 
lasted  till  1517^  when  Selim  I.,  the  Ottoman  sultan,  ad- 
vanced into  Egypt,  defeated  the  Memlooks  at  the  battle 
of  Heliopolis,  and  caused  Toman  Bey,  the  last  of  their 
King^  to  be  hanged  at  Cairo.  Selim  abolished  the  dynas^, 
but  not  the  aristocracy  of  the  Memlooks ;  he  even  maae 
conditions  with  the  Uemloo^s  hy  a  regular  treaty,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  Egypt  as  a  republic,  governed  by  twenty- 
four  beys  tributary  to  him  and  his  successors,  who  appointed 
a  pacha,  or  governor,  to  reside  at  Cairo.  This  pacna,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  no  alterations  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  beys,  who  might  even 
suspend  him  from  his  functions  if  he  acted  arbitrarily,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  Porte  should  he  known.  The  beys  were 
I  to  elect  firom  among  themselves  a  shoik  of  Belad  to  be  their 
head,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Porte  as  the  chief  of  the 
republic.  In  time  of  war  the  republic  was  to  send  1 2,000  men 
to  join  the  Ottoman  armies.  In  other  respects  the  republic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Memlook  aristocracy,  was  to  enjoy  absolute 
power  over  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  levy  taxes,  keep  a  mi- 
litary force,  raise  money,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. This  treaty  was  signed  in  the  year  887  of  the  He« 
gira,  A.D.  1517.  (Savary,  Lettres  iur  VEgvpte,  vol.  iL)  Und^ 
this  form  of  government  Egj'pt  remainea  nominally  subject 
to  the  Porte,  against  whose  authority  the  Memlooks  often 
openly  revolted,  till  the  French  invasion  of  1 798,  when  Bona- 
parte, under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Egypt  fW)m  theyoke  of 
the  Memlooks,  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  English 
sent  an  expedition  in  1 80 1  to  aid  the  Porte,  whieh  drove  away 
the  Frencu,  and  restored  the  pacha  appointed  by  the  sultan. 
The  Memlooks  and  the  pacha,  however,  could  not  agree; 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  treachery  took  place,  and  at  last 
the  present  pacha,  Mehemet,  or  rather  Molihammed  All, 
contrived  to  collect  most  of  the  beys  with  their  principal  officers 
within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  under  pretence  of  an  entertain- 
ment, where  he  had  them  all  massacred  in  March«  181 1.  A 
few  escaped  into  Upj;)er  Eg)'pt,from  whence  they  were  driven 
into  Nubia,  and  beuig  also  driven  from  thence  in  1821,  the 
few  who  survived  took  refuge  in  Dar-fur.  [Dokgola.]  Thus 
ended  the  Memlook  powei',  which  had  ruled  over  Egypt  for 
more  than  four  centuries.  Savary  gives  an  account  of  the 
institutions  of  that  singular  body,  which  were  still  in  full 
force  in  his  time.  Their  destruction,  although  perfidiously 
contrived,  has  been  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  Egypt,  for  their 
government  wa3  as  tyrannical  and  oppressive  as  their  moral 
character  was  depraved.  It  was  a  government  of  slaves  who 
had  become  masters,  for  the  body  of  Memlooks  yras  perpe- 
tually recruited  from  young  slaves  brought  chiefly  firom 
Georgia  and  Curcassia.  Every  be}r  was  a  tyrant  in  his  own 
district.  There  was  not  even  union  amont;  them,  as  they 
were  freeuently  at  war  with  each  other,  j^ersonal  bravery 
or  animal  courage  was  their  only  virtue,  if  it  deserves  that 
name.  Egypt  suffered  more  under  the  Memlooks  than 
during  anr  other  period  of  its  history. 

Preievi  State  of  £'^ja/.— This  country  is  common^ 
divided  by  geograj^ers  into  three  regions,  namely,  Bahari. 
or  Maritime,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
and  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  administrative  division 
of  the  country  is  by  provinces,  or  prefectships,  of  whieh 
there  are  fifteen  in  Lover  Egypt,  and  ten  in  Middle  and 
Upper  Egypt  together.  The  provinces  are— 1.  Masr,  or 
Cairo,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  town  of  Boolak,  the  port  of  Cairo  on  the 
NUe,  Old  Cairo,  or  FosUt,  and  Suez,  on  the  Eed  Sea ;  2. 
Keliouh,  north  of  Cairo,  with  the  towns  of  Kehoub,  Mata- 
ryeh,  near  the  rains  of  Heliopolis ;  Artrib,  Chouhra,  where 
the  pacha  has  a  fine  country  residence,  and  Abousabel, 
where  is  the  new  College  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with 
300  pupils,  and  a  large  hospital  attached  to  it;  3.  Belbeys, 
east  of  Kelioub,  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert;  4.  Chibeh, 
north  of  Belbeys,  with  the  towns  or  villages  of  Chibeh,  and 
T^l  Bastah,  and  Heydeh ;  5.  Mit  Ohamer,  north  of  Ke- 
lioub and  near  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile ;  6.  Man- 
sourah,  north  of  Mit  Gbamer,  likewise  on  the  east  hank 
of  the  Damietta  branoh,  with  the  town  of  Mansourah,  and 
the  village  of  Tmay  el  Emdid,  which  has  a  monolith 
of  fpinite ;  7.  Dftxaiette,  vith  the  towns  ef  Duouetta  sod 
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Mcnzaleli,  and  the  forts  of  El  Amh  and  Tyncb.  on  the 
borders  of  the  Syrian  Desert;  8.  Mehallet  el  Kebir,  with  the 
town  of  that  name,  within  the  actual  Delta,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  the  small  towns  of  Semennout 
and  Abouhir ;  9.  Tantah,  south  of  Meliallet,  with  the  town 
of  Tantah,  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
mosque,  and  the  fair  which  takes  place  tluree  times  a-year, 
and  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  who  come  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Seyd  Ahmed  el  Bedaouy,  a  celebrated  Moham- 
medan  saint ;  10.  Melig,  south  of  Tantah  with  the  towns  of 
Melig  and  Chibn  el  Koum ;  1 1 .  Menouf,  south  of  Melig,  and 
within  the  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile ; 
1 2.  Necrileh,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  or  west 
"bank  of  the  Rosetta  branch,  and  the  towns  of  Terranch 
and  Wardan  ;  13.  Fouah,  north-west  of  Mehallet,  with  the 
town  of  Raahid,  or  Rosetta,  and  the  towns  of  Fouth  and 
Deiroot;  14.  Damanhour,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rosetta 
branch,  north  of  Negileh,  with  the  towns  of  Damanhour  and 
Jtahmanyeh  ;  1 5.  Alexandria,  with  the  city  of  that  name. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  Delta  side 
ive  find,  1.  Jizeh,  on  the  lefc  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  op- 
posite Cairo,  a  small  town,  head  of  the  prclecUhin  of  that 
name,  near  the  great  pyramids,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  Memphis,  upon  which  are  built  three  modem  villages, 
Bedreshin,  Mit  Rahyneh,  and  Memf ;  2.  Benisouef,  south 
of  Jizeh,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  a  considerable  and 
Industrious  town,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  the  towns  of  Abou  Girgeh  and  Sa- 
xnallout  further  south;  3.  On  the  opposite  or  east  bank  of 
the  Nile  is  Atfyh,  a  town  and  prefeclship;  4.  AVest  of  Be- 
nisouef is  the  district  of  Faioum,  \nth  the  town  of  Medinet 
el  Faioum  ^  5.  ^outh  of  Benisouef,  but  extending  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  district  of  Minyeh,  with  the  towns 
of  Minyeh,  Melaoui,  and  Eshmouncin  on  the  left,  and  those 
of  Sheyk  Abadeh  and  El  Bershel  on  the  ri^ht  bank; 
6.  Manialout,  south  of  Minyeh,  \(ith  the  town  of  that  name 
on  the  left  bank,  and  several  villages  on  both  banks  of  the 
Nile;  7.  Siout,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of 
XJpper  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  a  governor.  It  is  situated 
pn  the  left  bank,  is  a  great  slave-market,  and  the  entrepGt 
of  the  caravan  trade  with  Darf-fur  and  Sennaar,  with  a  spa- 
l^ious  bazaar,  and  12,000  inhabitants — Richardson  says 
j20,000 ;  8.  Gir^h,  south  of  Siout,  with  the  towns  of  Girgen, 
7000  inhabitants,  on  the  left,  and  Ekhmym,  10,000,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile;  9.  Kcn^h,  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  on  the  right  bank,  which  has  5000  inhabitants,  and 
rarries  on  a  considerable  intercourse  with  Cosseir  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  known  for  its  manufactory  of 
porous  earthen  vessels  used  for  keeping  water  cool.  Kous, 
near  the  ruins  of  Coptos,  Denderah,  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  ruins  of  Tliebes  and  of  Abydus  are  in  the  prefectship  of 
Ken^h;  10.  Esneh,  the  most  southern  province  of  Eg)'pt, 
with  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank,  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  manufactories  of  cottons  and  shawls,  and 
pottery ;  it  is  a  great  market  for  camels,  and  the  emporium 
of  the  Abyssinian  trade.  The  other  towns  are  Edfu,  As- 
souan or  Syene,  Koum  Ombou,  with  a  fine  temple,  and 
Solseleh,  with  its  quarries. 

For  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt  see  the  respective  heads 
Albxandria,  Cairo,  Damietta,  Rosetta,  &c.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  smaller  towns  is  very  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  tliere  is  no  census  or  register  kept. 

The  whole  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt,  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Delta,  is  reckoned  at  17,000  square  miles. 
The  resident  population  has  been  generally  stated  at 
two  millions  and  a  half,  but  a  recent  traveller  thinks  it 
does  not  exceed  two  millions  at  the  utmost,  of  whom 
1,756,000  are  Mohammedan  Egyptians,  including  the  fel- 
Jahs  or  peasants  and  the  townspeople;  150,000  are  Copts  or 
Christian  Eg^'ptians;  10,000  are  Osmanlees  or  Turks  and 
Albanians,  as  yet  the  ruhng  race ;  5000  Svrians,  5000  Greeks, 
5000  Jews,  and  2000  Armenians,  and  about  70,000  ara 
black  slaves,  Nubians,  Moghrcbins,  &c.  (Lane*s  Modem 
Bffyvtia/ts.)  In  this  calculation  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  tlie 
neit^hbouring  deserts,  whose  number  cannot  be  ascertained, 
-are  not  included.  The  language  of  the  natives  is  Arabic ; 
liut  Turkish  is  still  the  language  of  the  government.  For 
the  Copts  and  Coptic  langua&^e  see  those  articles.  The 
trroat  bulk  of  the  Mohammedan  natives  is  of  Arab  stock, 
but  many  Copts  or  aborigines  have  at  different  times 
etnbmced  Mohammedanism,  and  numerous  intermar- 
riages  hare   taken  place  between  the  Arab  settlers  and 


the  Copts,  Nubiana,  &€.  The  fellalis  of  Egypt^have  V^' 
much  of  their  original  Arabian  character ;  tliev  are  bccnti.*- 
proverbially  tame  and  servile,  and  are  despised  by  the  n<'  .i.- 
bouring  Beduins,  who  never  give  them  their  daughter^  i-* 
marriage.  The  townspeople  may  be  considerfid  as  bui  .: 
attaint  as  high  a  degree  of  civilization  as  any  in  tht»  £:.«: 
and  '  Cairo,'  says  Mr.  Lane,  *must  be  regarded  as  tlic  f.rr 
Arab  city  of  our  age.  There  is  no  other  nlacc  in  whir h  «• 
can  obtain  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  tne  most  ci\  dii>  ■' 
class  of  the  Arabs.*  The  men  are  generaJly  well  pnip.. 
tioned  and  muscular,  their  height  about  five  feet  eight  <•: 
five  feet  nine;  the  women  beautiftiUy  formed,  and  not  t.. 
fat.  Their  complexion  in  Cairo  and  the  northern  i>ruvtr.«r« 
is  clear,  though  yellowish,  and  their  skin  soft;  the  l**^*- 
classes  are  darker  and  coarser.  Tlie  people  of  niM.  <.-.■ 
Egypt  are  of  a  more  tawny  colour,  and  those  of  the  fiouiht  -• 
produces  are  of  a  deep  bronze  complexion.  Their  ouurJf 
nance  in  general  is  of  a  fine  oval  form ;  the  no«?  ik  »trajf -.: 
though  rather  thick,  the  lips  rather  full,  the  eyes  blaci  j:  i 
brilliant,  the  beard  commonly  black  and  curly,  but  K-au  » 
For  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  various  orders  sec  I^i :  •  . 
Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  i. 

The  climate  of  Egypt,  during  the  greater  part  <>(  •*  »• 
year,  is  salubrious.  iTi'c  khamsecn,  or  hot  souUi  wind,  u  li 
blows  in  April  and  May,  is  opprcsive  and  unhealthx.    U.t 
exhalations  from  the  soil  after  the  inundation  rcndrr  » 
latter  part  of  the  autumn  less  healthv  than  llic  ^uInfl.' 
and  winter,  and  cause  ophthalmia  and  dTvM^ntery,  and  i  :i    r 
diseases.     The   summer  bent  is   seldom  very  oppr»>t*r.  • 
being  accompanied  by  a  refreshing  northerly  brei*iA?.  u  . . 
the  air  being  extremely  dry.    Tliis  d;yurs»  Jiowevcr  rat,-  - 
an  excessive  quantity  of  dust,  which  is' very  annoYinn,    71. 
thermometer  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  depth  of  winter  i^fn^m 
50°  to  60"*  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  shade;  in  the  \\o\h  ^• 
season  it  is  from  90*  to  100%  and  about  ten  degrees  hi-h.r 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Upper  Egypt     The  olMnatf  .  f 
Upper  Egypt,  though  hotter,  is  more'  healthy  than  ttiut  .  f 
the  lower  country.  -  The  plague  seldom  ascctids  far  a}w-w 
Cairo.    Ophthalmia  is  also  more  common  in  Lower  F^\  ;>t 
it  generally  arises  ftom  checked  perspiration,  but  »  a^lira* 
vated  by  the  dust  and  other  causes,  and  by  the  neglect  a-.d 
filth  of  the  natives,  so  that  great  numbers  of  Egyptian^  a-^ 
blind  in  one  or  both  eyes.    The  houses  of  the  wtiltLier 
classes  in  the  principal  towns  are  substantially  built,  r<k>n>. 
and  commodious,  but  the  dwellings  of  the 'lower  crfi*7v 
especially  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  very  mean  descnpt.  -. 
being  mostly  built  of  unbaked  brick.,  cemented  with  mi.i 
Many  of  them  are  mere  hovels.    Most  of  the  rilla^^rs  ^f 
Egypt  are  situated  upon  eminences  of  rubbish,  the  mi t. 
rials  of  former  buildings,  and  thus  rise  a  few  feet  ahov<-  th* 
reach  of  the  inundation*   they  are  sorrounded  br  mltr 
trees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Eg}-pt  consista  of  the  f  ^I*. .« 
ing  winter  plants,  which  are  sown  after  the  inandation  rr  i 
reaped  in  about  three  or  four  months  after:  whoat,  bar';* .. 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  vetches,  lupins,  cloveft  flax,  cole***' 
lettuce,  hemp,  cummin,  coriander,  poppy,  tobacco,  var<-- 
melons,  and  cucumbers;   and  of  the  following  %vmnt^ 
plants,  which  are  raised  by  artificial  irrigation  bv  tncaut   f 
water-wheels  and  other  machinery:  doorah,  In'dtan  mr-. 
onions,  millet,  henneh,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee,  ivA.q 
madder.    Rice  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  gathered  in  O    ■ 
her,  chieflv  near  Lake  Menzalch.    Of  the  fruit  ti««s,  w  b  . : 
grow  mostly  in  gardens  near  the  principal  towns,  the  m\.  - 
berry  and  Seville  orange  ripens  in  J anuar}.  apricots  in  Mi». 
peaches  and  plums  in  June,  apples,  pears,  and  carv^K^  at  t. . 
end  of  June,  grapes  at  the  beginning  of  July,  fi^s  m  Ju«\ 
prteklv  pears  end  of  July,  pomegranates  and  lemona  in  A: 
gust,  dates  in  August,  citrus  medica  in  September,  ora;\:.^ 
in  October,  sweet  lemons  and  banana  in  November     "f 
poor  fellah  or  farmer  who  cultivates  the  soil  derives  hf\t  \r- 
benefit  from  the  prodigality  of  nature ;  he  is  corapelU*  i  ♦ 
pay  a  heavy  land-tax,  another  tax  to  government  for  th*  i  - 
of  the  water-wheels,  besides  additional  taxes  and  ex*r  •    •  - 
of  the  local  sheikh,  tlie  Copt  scribe,  and  the  Turkish  oil    .'• 
and  tlion  he  is  obliged  to  sell  a  portion  or  tlie  wb«k)v  «.t      - 
produce  of  his  land  to  the  government  at  a  fixed  pncv.  t  -. : 
to  carry  it  to  the  granary  at  his  own  expense.     Thr  /v.  i 
to  supply  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  is  often  obliged  tv  %•    . 
and  convey  secretly  to  his  hut  as  much  as  he  r»n  of  t,- 
produce  of  his  own  labour.    He  may  either  himself  sur  -  t 
the  seed  lor  his  land,  or  obtain  it  as  a  loan  horn  thr  i:  - 
vemment;  but  in  the  latter  case  be  reoeiTee  haidly  th 
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fourths  of  what  he  pays  for,  the  remainder  being  stolen  by 
the  subordinate  officers.  The  pacha  has  dispossessed  all  the 
private  proprietors  throughout  his  dominions,  giving  to 
sacb.  as  a  partial  compensation,  a  pension  for  life,  so  that 
the  farmers  are  now  his  own  tenants  and  entirely  at  his 
mercy.  (Lane,  vol.  i.,  c.  4,  and  Wilkinson's  Tkebet,  pp.  268 
sDd  foil.) 

The  government  of  Mohammed  All,  too  extravagantly 
praised  by  some,  is  certainly  much  more  rational,  orderlv, 
and  humane,  than  that  of  the  memlooks  or  that  of  the  old 
pachas  in  the  other  dominions  of  the  Porte.    He  adminis- 
ten  impartial  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  without  regard  to 
race  or  religion ;  has  established  regular  judicial  courts  and 
a  good  police ;  has  done  away  with  tortures  and  other  bar- 
barous punishments ;  has  encouraged  instruction  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  bis  removed  most  of  the  ignorant  prejudices 
which  existed  among  his  subjects  against  the  arts  and 
learning  of  Burope ;  and  has  introduced  European  manu- 
factures and  machinery ;  he  keeps  a  printing-office  and  a 
journal ;  has  formed  schools  and  colleges  for  the  arts  and 
sciences    and   for  military  and   naval   tactics.     All   this 
is  much  more  than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  a  pei^ 
•on  unacquainted  with  the  state   of  Egypt   and   other 
Turkish  provinces  forty  years  ago.    But  the  pacha's  am- 
bition and  the  difficulties  of  bis  situation  have  obliged  him 
to  resort  to  two  violent  exjMdients,  an  enormous  taxation 
and  an  oppressive  conscription.    The  pretended  legislative 
a<^mbly  sitting  at  Cairo  is  a  mere  fiction  of  enthusiastic 
panegyrists.    The  government  of  Egypt  is  still  absolute  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  though  the  present  pacha 
has  chosen  to  govern  according  to  forms  and  reflations 
vhich   he  has   himself  established.     He  has  rormed  a 
council  consisting  of  his  chief  officers,  and  of  the  provin- 
cial and  local  governors  and  sheikhs,  whom  he  occasionally 
consults.    Many  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  still  exercise  occasional  acts  of  capri- 
cious tyranny,  which  seldom  reach  their  master's  ears,  out 
vbenever  they  do  he  is  not  slow  in  punishing  the  offenders 
ud  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  oppressed.    Of  what 
Mohammed  Ali  has  really  done  a  good  sketch  may  be 
found  in  Planat,  Histoire  cU  la  Righiiration  de  rBgyvte, 
&V0.,  Paris,  1 830^nd  in  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in  No. 
xiv.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1831.  The  re- 
forms effected  by  Mohammed  Ali  are  lar  more  complete 
and  effective  tban  those  of  Sultan  Mahmood  in  Turkey,  and 
are  directed  by  a  keener  sagacity  and  with  a  steadier  pur- 
]H)ie.   Mengin,  *  Histoire  de  TEgypte  sous  le  gouvemement 
de  Mohammed  Ali,'  2  vols.  8vo.  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1823, 
gi\^  a  full  account  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
man.    At  the  «nd  of  the  atlas  there  is  a  'Tableau  du  Com- 
merce de  TEgXpte  avec  TEurope.*     For  the  various  arts 
and  manufactures  of  Egypt  see  Lane's  vol.  ii.  1, 

The  present  dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  extend  on 
one  aide  to  Sennaar  and  Kordofan,  and  on  the  other  over  all 
Syria  to  Adana,  a  part  of  Cilicia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau- 
nu.  He  is  likewise  possessed  of  the  fine  island  of  Candia. 
In  Arabia  he  is  protector  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  lord  of 
the  Hedjaz.  He  is  possessed  of  at  least  as  extensive  a  tract  of 
country  as  any  of  his  pr^ecessors  of  the  Fatimite,  Ptolemaic, 
ar  Pharaoh  dynasties.  Whether  this  empire  will  survive  his 
^Mth  is  a  very  doubtful  ciuestion.  His  power  is  founded  on 
ftitrong  military  force,  which  consists  of  between  fiftv  and 
lixiy  thousand  regular  troops,  the  officers  of  which  are 
mostly  proud  Osmanlees,  aliens  to  Egypt,  and  the  soldiers 
ire  the  sons  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  despised  fellahs.  No 
Arab  officer,  says  Planat,  is  raised  above  the  rank  of  lieute- 
baoL  The  Osmanlees  fill  likewise  the  principal  offices  of  the 
^rcmment.  But  the  native  Egyptians  are  said  to  be  quick 
U  learning,  hardv,  fk'ugal  and  persevering ;  they  make  ex- 
cellent soldiers ;  they  divest  themselves  of  old  prej  udices  more 
Kuily  than  the  Turks,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans they  exhibit  none  of  the  jealous}'  and  pride  of  the 
latter.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  consequence  of  Mo- 
bammed  Ali'a  reforms,  with  regard  to  the  stability  of  his 
iynasty,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  impulse  which 
be  has  given  to  the  native  population  will  not  be  lost,  and 
that  the  seeds  of  improvement  scattered  about  Egypt  will 
ipread  in  course  of  time  to  other  parte  of  the  Arab  world, 
sf  which  Egypt  forms  the  central  and  so  important  a  part 

EGYPTIAJI  ARCHITECTURB.  This  was  not  in- 
dudtid  under  the  head  of  Civil  Architxctxtrb,  for  the  rea- 
son (hat  it  is  purely  monumental  or  historical,  and  not  at  all 
the  object  of  study  to  the  architect  except  as  belonging  to 
he  arcbfloolosy  of  his  art,  and  as  matter  of  curiosity  \  se 
?.  C,  No.  ^70. 


totally  distinct  is  it  in  its  taste  fh)m  what  is  termed  classical 
antiouity.  Indeed,  until  of  comparatively  very  late  years, 
hardly  any  thing  was  known  of  the  Egyptian  style,  or  the 
edifices  executed  in  it,  with  the  exceptiun  of  the  pyramirls; 
for  previously  to  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  centunr,  no  satisfactory  delineations  bad 
been  taken  of  the  temples  and  their  details;  but  merely 
such  views  as  were  calculated  to  convey  some  general  idea 
of  their  enormous  masses  and  colossal  grandeur.  Hence 
it  has  been — we  may  say  even  still  continues  to  be— regarded 
as  wonderful  both  for  the  gigantic  vastness  of  its  struc- 
tures, and  the  prodigious  solidity  of  the  materials  and  mode 
of  construction  employed,  but  at  the  same  time  as  utterly 
devoid  of  beauty  in  its  forms  and  proportions, — uncouthly 
sublime.  Yet  as  the  first  impression  of  strangeness  wears 
off-^when  the  eye,  so  long  habituated  to  Grecian  and 
modem  architecture,  becomes  more  accustomed  to  it,  and 
the  first  prejudices  against  it  are  overcome,  it  will  be  found 
to  possess  much  elegance  in  some  of  its  forms,  together 
witn  powerful  and  legitimate  architectural  effect 

In  character,  the  Egyptian  is  the  verv  reverse  of  the 
Gothic  style;  for  although  both  are  aistinguished  by 
grandeur  and  solemnity,  the  one  aims  at  ponderous  massive- 
ness,  and  affects  low  proportions,  and  great  extent  of  un- 
broken horizontal  lines ;  while  the  other  affects  exactly  the 
contrary—- slendemess  and  loftiness,  forms  aspiring  upwards, 
and  extreme  diversity  of  outlines.  Notwithstanding,  too. 
that  Egyptian  architecture  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  Greece,  it  exhibits,  together  with  what  stamps  the  affinity 
between  them,  many  striking  points  of  difference.  While 
they  agree  in  having  columns  supporting  a  horizontal  epi- 
stylium,  or  entablature,  and  in  the  general  proportions  re- 
sulting from  such  a  disposition,  they  disagree  in  almost  all 
their  other  subordinate  particulars.  It  will,  therefore,  not 
only  be  interesting  in  itself,  hut  facilitate  explanation,  to 
compare  the  Egyptian  style  with  the  Greek,  as  described  in 
the  articles  Civil  Architecturb  and  Column,  ^though, 
in  the  massiveness  of  its  proportions,  in  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  effect,  its  character  partakes  more  of  tnat  of  the 
earlier  Doric — ^the  latter  being,  in  fiict,  the  first  remove 
ftrom  it, — there  is  one  remarkably  striking  difference  between 
them;  for  Egyptian  columns  are  as  frequently  cylindrical  as 
not ;  whereas  those  of  the  earlier  Doric  taper  very  suddenly, 
owing  to  the  difference  between  their  upper  and  lower  dia- 
meter, and  the  shortness  of  their  shafts.  In  Egyptian  build- 
ings, on  the  contrary,  the  profile  of  the  columns  is  vertical, 
or  nearly  so,  whOe  that  of  the  walls  is  sloped ;  thus  pro- 
ducing the  same  degree  of  contrast  between  the  two  whi<!h 
is  observable  in  the  Greek  Doric,  although  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  one  case  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  pursued 
in  the  other.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  in  both 
Si)les  the  general  outline  was  nearly  the  same,  ft  being 
sloped  in  each  ;  in  the  Egyptian,  by  the  walls;  in  the  Doric, 
by  the  external  peristyle  of  columns  enclosing  them*; 
whereby,  in  the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the 
base  IS  wider  than  a  horizontal  line  on  the  level  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  columns.  Or  if  we  take  the  ground-line 
fiirmed  by  the  lowest  of  the  steps  on  which  the  columns  are 
placed,  we  find  that  it  accords  very  nearly  with  that  of  the 
rornice,  or  uppermost  Une  of  the  building,  similarly  as  in 
Egyptian  edifices.  This  will  be  tolerably  well  understood 
from  the  view,  in  the  next  page,  of  the  ftont  of  the  temple  at 
Denderah,  which  exhibits  the  sloping  or  tapering  profile  we 
have  been  describing,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  refer  in  explanation  of  various  other  particulars. 
From  what  has  been  stated  as  to  Egyptian  columns  being 
cylindrical,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  they  were  either 
invariably  or  perfectly  so,  but  that  such  was  their  general 
form ;  because  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  difference  between 
the  upper  and  lower  diameter ;  of  else  the  shaft  is  cinctured 
at  intervals  by  bands  consisting  of  three  or  more  rings  en- 
circling it,  and  thereby  increasing  the  diameter  in  those 
parts.  In  addition  to  this  species  of  ornament,  the  shaft 
was  variously  decorated  in  ether  respects,  the  spaces  between 
the  bands  being  sometimes  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics;  at 
others,  reeded,  that  is.  its  surface  was  divided  into  a  series 
of  upright  mouldings,  or  staves,  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bundle  of  smaller  pillars  bound  together,  of  which 
mode,  as  well  as  that  of  encircling  the  shaft  with  ring 
mouldings,  frequent  examples  occur  in  Gothic  buildings. 
The  kind  of  striatin^,  or  striping,  just  described,  is  the 
reverse  of  that  practised  in  the  Doric  and  other  Grecian 
orders,  since  m  the  latter  it  was  pioditocd  by  concave  chan- 
nels, or  fiutmgs,  but  in  tuts  by  (toiivox  s..itUeo:».   Ihe  diver 
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■it;  observable  in  Eg^pt^'"  columns  ia  so  great  that  it  i* 
impoKSible  to  specify  here  all  tbeir  varieties,  which  can  be 
learned  only  by  studying  them  in  engravings ;  equally  im- 
possible is  It,  too,  to  reduce  Ihem  to  any  kind  of  system, 
there  being  nf.ither  any  peculiar  form  of  capital,  or  other 
dislincl  cliarsclflrialic,  nor  any  thing  in  regard  to  propor- 
tions whereby  they  can  be  clsssifled ;  for  we  Snd  columns 
similar  in  proportions  differing  materially  in  all  the  rest,  or 
else  cice^erid, 

Egyptian  columns  have  rarely  any  distinct  bate,  seldom 
more  loan  acircular  plinth;  but  they  have  frequently  an 
ornamental  footing,  which  differs,  however,  (him  a  bade,  in 
being  contracted  instead  of  expanded  below.  It  maybede- 
•cribed  as  shaped  like  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  the  resemblance 
to  which  is  increased  by  its  being  sculptured  into  soma  forms 
of  foliage,  (o  that  the  shaft  appeal*  to  be  set  in  and  rise  out 
of  a  plant.  Ot  this  description  are  the  bases  of  the  columns 
of  the  temple  at  LatopoUs  or  Esn£.  By  some  thi*  has 
been insbted  upon  asa  defect  and  as  indicative  of  weakness; 
eonsequentiy,  contrary  to  that  law  of  architecture  which 
pTMcribes  that  there  should  be  apparent  as  well  aa  real 
strength,  more  especially  where  the  expression  of  solidity 
is  oaturallj  looked  for.  Still  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  urged  tliat,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  judgment  comes  to 
the  aid  of  and  correcta  the  eye,  what  is  known  to  be 
strong  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  appear  weak ;  and  the  soli' 
dity  of  columns  which  have  stot^  the  test  of  some  thou- 
BBds  of  yean  cannot  possibly  be  called  in  question.  Were 
we  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  even  the  form  of  the 
arch  migDt  bethought  ill  calculated  for  sustaining  pressure; 
by  others  pendents  likewise  from  vaulted  roofs  might  be 
deemed  blemishes  rather  than  ornaments,  as  carrying  with 
them  a  decided  appearance  of  insecurity.  The  particular 
Und  of  Egyptian  base  here  alluded  to  is  certainly  not  in 
accordance  with  Greoian  principles,  yet  it  does  not  theicfore 
exactly  fallow  that  it  is  faulty  in  itself  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  \t*  argued  that  the  excess  of  strength  which  they  gave 
tbeir  structure,  and  the  prodigious  solidity  and  durability  of 
the  materials  employed,  allowed  the  architects  of  Egypt  to 
contract  the  diameter  of  their  columns  below,  without  ren- 
dering them  at  all  weak.  Perhaps,  too,  one  motive  for  doing 
•0  was  thereby  to  produce  a  still  more  effcciive  cunirasl 
between  the  columns  and  the  general  outline  of  the  build- 
iiu'  which,  aa  already  explained,  sloped  upwards. 

The  most  tuual  form  adopted  for  capitals  was  bell-shaped, 
that  if,  resembling  a  bell  reversed,  or  rather  the  bell  and 
petals  of  a  flower,  with  a  rim  bending  downwards,  which 
was  Kimetimet  quite  circular,  thereby  giving  the  whole 
•omewhat  the  appearance  of  a  mushroom;  at  othera,  jagged, 
the  eircumference  being  divided  into  a  number  of  convex 
eurves,  forming  so  many  distinct  petals.  The  sis  speci- 
mens given  in  the  article  CoLnvN,  voL  vii.,  page  383,  ex- 
hibit two  of  the  laller,  and  three  of  the  first- mentioned 
variety  of  the  bell-shaped  capital. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  what  varietv  prevailed  In 
the  decorative  details,  some  being  cut  into  dislioct  leaves, 
Htlwr  eoDvex  or  ooncava,  others  embellished  with  sculpture 
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ceived  that  in  their  general  moss  the  capitals  of  this  eliM 
hr  from  having  anything  in  common  wiUi  that  of  ths  Grr- 
dan  Doric  bear  some  general  similarity  to  that  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order  ;  at  the  same  time  both  tlie  fbliage  iftelf  ar ! 
its  arrangement  are  altogether  of  a  different  cbaneter,  Y<i 
even  were  the  resemblance  more  perfect  in  Ibew  mpeci*. 
there  would  still  exist  an  exceedingly  wide  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  every  variety  of  either  Grecian  or  Roman 
capitals,  namely,  in  the  abacus  being  a  mere  square  pliuih. 
considerably  smaller  than  the  capital  itself.  Gonsequendf 
it  bears  no  similitude  whatever  lo  that  of  the  Doric,  *h,'-h 
overhangs  the  echinus,  end  extends  beyond  the  aichifnic 
which  rests  upon  it ;  while  it  is  equally  remote  from  tfcii  u( 
tbeCorinthian,  since,  besidesbeing  enriched  with  mooULr.^ 
the  latter  has  its  sides  curved  so  that  the  angles  exlcnij  la 
those  of  the  volutes.  The  Egyptian  abacus,  on  the  rin- 
trary,  is  anything  but  ornamental  in  itself,  arid  would  b*  i 
defect,  were  it  not  that  in  the  buildings  tbemielTes  it  caa 
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bardiybe  teen,  owing  to  its  smaUnett,  add  the  piojection 
of  the  rim  of  the  capital ;  consequently,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  he  very  deeo,  it  serves  chiefly  to  detach  the  ca- 
pital from  the  architrave,  and  prevent  that  heaviness 
of  appearance  which  would  otherwise  be  occasioned. 
The  first  figure  among  the  specimens  above  referred  to 
shows  an  ezam^e  Of  what  may  be  termed  the  double  capi- 
tal, peculiar  to  Eg3rptian  architecture,  fi>r  above  the  usnal 
shaped  capital  is  a  square  member,  sculptured  on  each  of  its 
sides*  with  an  Isis*  head,  and  on  this  again  is  placed  a 
small  temple^  so  that  instead  of  a  double  this  may  be 
termed  a  trinle  capital.  The  columns  of  the  temple  at 
Tentyra  or  Denderah  offer  another  instance  of  the  double 
capital  in  some  respects  similar  to,  in  others  greatly  differ* 
ing  from  the  preoeaing. 

Here  the  lower  capital  consists  of  ibur  Isis'  &ces,  dis- 
posed so  as  to  form  a  scjuare,  larger  than  the  shaft,  the  folds 
of  the  head-dress  haiigug  down  and  projecting  beyond  it : 
above  each  fiu»  is  a  kmd  of  fluted  abacus;  aud  above  is  a 
iquare  temple.  The  shaft  also  varies  considerably  from 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  examples ;  for  instead  of  being 
striated  vertically  and  banded  horisontally,  this  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  disposed  in  series  of  rings.  Another  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  great  heignt  of  the  whole 
capital,  it  being  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  shaft. 

There  is  &noth»  species  of  capital  of  very  frequent  oocur- 
lence,  which  is  totallv  distinct  from  either  of  the  above  two 
classes ;  and  although  ita  form  m^  at  first  sight,  be  con- 
•idered  uncouth,  it  is  well  calculated  for  effect;  neither  is  it 
devoid  of  simplicity.  After  sweeping  out  from  the  shaft, 
instead  of  continmnff  to  expand  as  it  proceeds  upwaids,  it 
slopes  back  so  as  to  diminish  until  it  is  contracted  again  to 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  itself.  The  decoration  consists  in  its 


being  subdivided  into  eight  lesser  shafts,  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics, as  are  likewise  the  faces  of  the  abacus,  which  mem- 
ber here  becomes  very  pronounced,  and  occasions  a  pictu- 
resque play  of  light  and  shade.  Capitals  of  this  kind,  as  well 
u  other  varieties,  occur  at  Luxor.  1  n  their  proportions  Egyp- 
tian columns  vary  no  less  than  in  other  particulars,  their 
height  amounting  in  some  instances  to  no  more  than  three 
diameters,  in  others  extending  to  eight  or  upwards.  Yet 
such  difference  is  not  attended  by  any  regularly  corresponding 
one,  either  as  re^rds  the  column  itself,  or  the  parts  con- 
nected with  it  Further,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  meet 
with  square  pillars  or  tetrapleurotu,  with  either  a  statue,  or 
a  caryatid  figure  standing  before,  but  distinct  from  it. 

The  Egyptian  entablature  is  so  fiir  from  displaying  any 
thing  like  the  same  variety  as  the  columns,  that  it  is  nearly 
uniformly  the  same  in  buildings  which  differ  very  mucn 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  their  columns.  Unlike  that 
of  the  Greeks,  it  consists  of  only  two  divisions,  the  episty- 
lium  or  architrave,  and  the  cornice ;  the  height  of  both 
being  generally  one-third  of  that  of  the  columns.  More 
frequentlv  than  not  the  epistylium  was  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture in  hieroglyphics ;  which  circumstance  alone  constitutes 
a  great  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians 
and  that  of  the  Greeks.  Another  singularity  is,  that  the 
epistylium  was  included  within  the  convex  moulding  or  torus 
carried  up  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  and  then  returned 
horixontally  along  the  frx)nt,  owing  to  which  the  architrave 
itself  (epi^lium)  appears  to  be  returned  downwards,  like 


that  of  a  door  or  window.  This  will  be  at  once  undentood 
by  referring  to  the  view  of  Denderah  on  the  opposite  page, 
by  which  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  cornice  consists  of 
little  more  than  a  deep  cove,  enriched  with  sculpture ;  a 
form  peculiarly  adaptea  for  effect  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Egypt,  as  it  not  only  casts  a  bold  shadow  but  xeceivea  a 
strong  reflected  light 

With  the  cornice  the  buildinff  terminated,  for  the  roof  being 
a  flat  teirace,  there  was  no  inoication  of  roof;  consequently 
Egyptian  architecture  is  entirely  destitute  of  what  are  such 
expressive  and  highly  ornamental  features  in  that  of  Greece, 
namely,  the  pediment  antifixae,  and  ridge  tiles.  By  way  of 
indemnity  for  its  deficiency  in  this  respect  and  the  same- 
ness arising  from  it  greater  latitude  was  allowed  to  it 
in  others.  Not  only  was  there  far  greater  diversity  in  the 
forms  and  ornaments  of  columns,  wnich  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  subject  to  any  regulations  beyond  those  pre* 
scribed  either  by  symbolic  allusions  or  by  national  taste ; 
but  columns  of  very  different  character  appear  in  the  same 
edifice,  and  even  capitals  of  different  design  in  the  same 
range  of  columns ;  wherein  again  a  kindred  spirit  may  be 
observed  between  Egyptian  and  Gothic  architecture,  not- 
withstanding that  in  treatment  they  are  so  dissimilar  from 
each  other.  Another  thing  peculiar  to  Egyptian  buildings 
is  the  frequent  use  in  the  external  porticoes  of  temples  of 
intercolumnar  walls,  or  screens,  that  is,  walls  built  between 
the  columns  and  carried  up  half  their  height;  thereby 
giving  to  the  open  part  of  the  interoolumns  above  them 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  windows.  For  an  example, 
we  again  refer  to  the  view  of  Denderah,  in  which  instance 
these  walls  are  brought  forward  so  as  to  encase  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  between  them,  and  fling  a  shadow  upon 
them.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  front  in  the  same  edi- 
fice, these  walls  are  decorated  with  sculpture  and  hierogly- 
phics ;  for  the  Egyptians  were  exceeding  lavish  of  uat 
species  of  embellishment  not  confining  it  to  particular 
situations,,  as  did  the  Greeks,  namely  to  the  pediment, 
frieze,  and  inner  frieze  behind  the  columns,  along  the  walls 
of  the  cella,  but  extending  it  over  the  entire  surface,  in 
compartments  forming  tier  above  tier.  These  architectural 
sculptures  were  generally  in  very  low  relief  and  some  of 
them  also  occasionally  in  intaglio,  or  hollowed  into  the 
surface  instead  of  projecting  from  it.  There  are  even  in- 
stances of  a  combination  of  both  modes,  the  figures  being 
outlined  by  a  groove  or  incision,  so  as  to  give  them  greater 
apparent  relief;  a  mode  that  has  been  denominated  by 
some  intaglio-rilevato.  In  addition  to  this  species  of  en- 
richment may  be  added  that  of  colours  and  gUding,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior  and  upon  beams  and  ceilings.  In  this 
respect  however,  the  Greeks  displayed  a  similar  taste  ^  for 
it  has  been  recently  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  their 
temples  were  decorated  with  colours  and  gilding,  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  even  those  of  the  j>oric  order,  where 
what  have  hitherto  been  considered  mere  plain  moulding 
and  surfaces,  because  they  were  unsculptured,  were,  m 
fact  highly  ornamented,  and  frequently  with  embellish- 
ments remarkable  for  their  delicacy. 

Having  thus  nven  some  notion  of  the  elementary  parts 
and  features  of  Egyptian  temples,  we  proceed  to  describe 
their  general  plan  and  distribution,  selecting  by  way  of  ex- 
planatory illustration  the  ground  plan  of  the  temple  at 
Edfu,  or  ApolUnopolis  Magna,  one  of  the  largest  in  Egypt. 

This,  it  will  instantly  be  seen,  was  far  more  varied  and 
complex  than  the  plan  adhered  to  by  the  Greeks,  which, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Civil  Arcbitkcturs, 
consisted  merely  of  a  cella,  either  surrounded  entirely  with 
columns,  or  with  columns  only  in  front  or  at  both  ends. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  temple  is  placed  within  an  en- 
closure, forming  a  court  in  front  of  it  surrounded  on  three 
of  its  sides  by  colonnades  ;  and  the  entrance  to  this  court 
was  through  a  colossal  doorway,  or  propylseum,  placed  be- 
tween two  enormous  pyramidid  towers,  or  moles,  covered 
with  colossal  figures  in  sculpture.  These  vast  masses  of 
structure,  which  rose  considerably  higher  than  the  temnle 
itself,  had  the  usual  cornice,  and  likewise  the  torus  mould- 
ing running  up  their  angles.  Other  conspicuous  objeeto 
frequently  accompanying  such  propylssa,  were  lofty  obelisks, 
as  was  the  case  at  Luxor,  where  there  still  exists  one  in 
front  of  each  mole.  These  moles  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
solid,  for  although  they  contained  chambers  and  staircases, 
such  spaces  amounted  to  no  more  than  voids  left  in  the  mass. 
Within  the  court  the  colonnades  were  pycnostyle,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  mode  of  intercolumniation 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians^  the  columns  being  seldom  moie 
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tham  a  diameter  and  a  half  from  each  other,  except  in  the 
eenire  of  a  portico,  where  there  was  g^nCTally  a  doorwaj 
beiwcen  the  cohimni',  the  lowar  part  of  iho  other  inlor- 
coliimna  beins;  walled  up,  as  described  abo^e,  and  oa  shown 
10  the  view  of  Dcndorah.  Such  ii  the  caso  m  that  of 
Edfu,  which  also  agreea  with  the  one  just  roeuiioned  in 
tho  number  of  iu  columns  in  front.    Owing  to  their  heing 
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of  hupattyte  halU.  It  la  hanilj'  nec«s«ary  to  oteerr*  tLat 
they  are  aKogelher  different  froni  whai  hai  oddlj'  en-"  e  . 
acquired  the  iLile  of  an  '  Ei;vptioii  hall'  in  ihiaeounir^.  il 
insWnce,  the  large  room  in  the  Mansion  House.  Liind^u  : 
the  entrance  hall  at  Holkham.  Stc).  which,  bewde*  bcir.< 
utterly  unlike  Eg>T»tian  architecture  aa  to  style,  ha*  ni«..  U 
a  peristyle  of  columns,  or  else  only  odonnades  along  ,-. 
Bides.  To  this  hypostyle  succeed  two  chambers,  the  f»ni.  r 
one  having  imalier  lateral  rooms  attached  to  it,  which,  it  u 
conjectured,  were  appropriaied  to  the  use  of  the  priests ;  uiil 
^ine  its  entrance  was  that  leading  into  the  tekoM  or  Ancu 
conWining  the  figure  of  the  deity.  While  all  the  prc«ed:a,i 
vestibules  and  chambers  are  placed  transveneljf  to  the  Wn- 
gitudinal  direction  of  the  building,  the  last  and  innerm  .-: 
apartment  is  parallel  to  that  direction,  and  in  contimia:i.-o 
of  the  line  of  approach;  the  reason  for  which  is  ob^T->ll^ 
enough,  it  being  almost  indispensably  requirita  that  ihe 
statue  of  tho  divinity  should  be  at  one  end.  and  tlirwilr 
being  the  entrance.  In  all  probability  likewise  the  objfc^^i 
aimed  at  in  disposing  the  rest  as  we  perceive  it  to  be,  *  u 
twofold ;  first,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  greater  number  ..f 
apartments  to  be  crossed  before  the  nnctuarj  was  rearbcd 
and  thus  rendering  it  more  difficult  of  access  and  mure 
iBVBteriaus;  and  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  contraat;  t)ie 
other  divisions  of  the  nUii  being  intended  to  be  mere!* 
passed  through,  but  this,  on  the  contrarr,  being  the  Icmii- 
nation  of  the  whole.  If  we  keep  thia  in  view,  and  ib« 
peculiar  nature  of  the  worship  to  which  thesa  temples  w*re 
dedicated,  the  arrangement  must  b«  allowed  to  he  jadir«iv- . 
and  appropriate,  notwithstanding  that  under  difTereiii  r.r- 
oumslances  it  might  be  objeclea  to  as  coaslitutin^  a  \r.i 
strong  anti-climax,  since  every  portion  of  it  Buccesuirly 
.-.,!._    ihe  last  of  tho  si        i    ■       ■        ■    ■ 


red  chambers  bduff,  as 
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encloMd  at  their  extremities,  both  these  examples 
ewer  to  a  Greek  hexastyle  in  amis  [Civil  Ailchi 
tvkb],  or  an  octastyle ;  because  although  there  are  but 
six  columns,  there  are  seven  intercolumns.  They  agree, 
loo,  in  having  other  rows  of  columns  within,  parallel  to 
those  in  front;  but  in  this  respect  that  at  Dendenh  is 
richer  than  the  other,  for  while  it  haa  three  inner  ranges 
of  columns,  that  at  Edfu  has  only  a  couple.  Even  this, 
hoaiever,  exceeds  what  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  buildings, 
where  there  is  only — neither  is  that  very  general — a  single 
row  of  columns  in  aniu  behind  Ihoae  in  mint,  farming  tlie 
pronaos  or  vestibule  to  the  cella — for  being  inclosed  not 
only  at  its  sides,  but  in  front,  by  the  intercolumnar  walls, 
it  answer*  more  to  Ihe  character  of  a  pronaot  than  a 
portico.  The  plan  of  auch  stniclures  as  the  propylaia  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis  corresponds  more  with  that  of  an 
Bgiiitian  portico  than  does  any  thing  else  in  Grecian  archi- 
tacturc;  they  being,  like  the  latter  halla,  open  in  front  and 
enclosed  at  their  aides  or  ends,  and  having  flies  of  columns 
within.  Beyond  this  portico,  or  first  hall,  is  one  of  smaller 
extent,  passages  being  cut  off  at  its  ends  by  exceedingly 
thick  partition  wslls.  This  has  three  rows  of  four  columns 
each,  so  disposed  as  to  occupy  the  whole  area,  leaving 
merely  narrow  aisles  in  every  direction  between  thera~e 
mode  jieculiar  to  Egyptian  architecture,  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  employing  such  thickly-set  columns  to  prop 
the  massive  beams  and  slaUa  of  stone  composing  the  ceil- 
iof  I  and  hence  such  apartments  have  obtained  the  name 


doorway  between  tbe  two  moles.  Vet  what  is  thoa  ai 
climax,  if  we  have  regard  to  dimensions  alone,  became  i 
perfect  climax  that  must  have  made  a  powerful  Impre^unn 
on  those  who  were  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  adytum 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  fane  — Ihe  prcsonce  chamber,  ai 
it  were,  of  the  presiding  divinity,  where  the  sanctiiy  of  ili'i 
whole  precinct  was  concentrated  in  a  focns,  and  loihi'h 
the  magnificence  and  colossal  grandeur  of  all  the  rest  scrcd 
merely  as  preparation  and  prelude. 

Sudi  was  the  general  dispoiitton  and  distribnlion  cf  aa 
Egyptian  temple,  whicli.  besides  other  very  obviotu  dut-.nt- 
tions,  differs  from  those  of  Greece  in  the  columns  bci:  c 
situated  chiefly  within  the  building,  for  even  the  eolonnt'l  i 
may  bo  considered  in  some  degree  to  be  so,  with  respect  ■■■ 
the  entire  plan.  The  portico,  again,  was  neither  priiti,  . 
advanced  before  too  body  of  the  temple  iletlf.  n  ( 
ilule,  that  is,  continued  around  it,  but  enclosed  by  tht 
»r  walls,  as  is  the  case  with  a  Greek  temple  in  an:.<. 
Except  in  the  particular  instances  already  alludt^  lo.  <~- 
lumns  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  within  Grecian  edifn*. 
except  they  were  of  large  dimensions  and  huptethral  il.tr 
Ihe  Parthenon),  that  is,  open  to  the  sky,  oaving  zta  v' 
except  over  the  aisles  between  the  walls  and  the  colonoaili.* 
along  them.  A  court-like  area  of  this  latter  descriptiun  tx< 
altogether  different  in  character  from  the  hvpoatyle  hiil* 
within  Egyptian  temples,  which,  owing  to  the  m'uliipli. 
flies  of  columns  and  the  narrowness  of  the  intercoluu.  .•. 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  giove  of  pillars ;  and  hai  ;■ 
not  been  for  Ihe  great  diameter  of  the  columns  IbeiOKlit  s 
their  being  set  so  close  together  would  have  been  no  tmi'.. 
inconvenience.  But  the  columns  themrelves  wcra  ger.cr.!.' 
of  such  prodigious  bulk,  that  the  space  of  a  diamcier  inil  . 
half  between  Ihem  would  generally  be  equal  to  about  r:i.i 
or  Icn  feet,  and  in  some  inslancos  to  much  wore.  I;:  t'l 
vast  hypostyle  hall  at  Karnak,  which  ia  about  33H  f«-l  1 1 
1 70  in  extent,  and  haa  134  columns  disposed  in  nine  paral:  . 
rows  one  way,  and  sixteen  tho  other,  the  smaller  pillan  -■ 
nearly  nine  feel  in  diameter,  and  tho  larger  almoal  elcii.. 
In  comparison  with  such  enormous  dimensions  both  in  '^  • 
and  every  other  respect — for  the  whole  struetora  exiccili . 
several  thousand  feet — the  most  astonishing  works  of  Ronu^ 
and  of  modem  architecture  shrink  into  inai|(ikifirance— 
even  tho  Coloeseum  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  latest  Gotti- 
cathedrals,  cease  to  appear  astonishing  in  poilit  of  maj 

Some  parliculara  remain  yet  to  he  noticed  in  Kspeci  < ' 
the  tempi*  at  Edfu.  Instead  of  being  level,  tha  court  t^> 
a  slight  ascent  towards  Ihe  front  of  Ihe  temple ;  not  h  « 
ever  in  one  continued  slope,  but  in  a  suixeaaiao  of  low  j.  i 
T«r;  wide  ataps,  each  being  the  width  of  %  ■"h'tri  a;-^ 
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intercolumn,  as  indicated  bytho  plan;  and  the  columns 
around  tho  court  are  not  so  lofty  as  those  of  the  portico, 
whereby  the  temple  itself  acquired  greater  dignity.  C5f  these 
latter  the  capitals  are  bell-shaped,  but  not  uniform  as  to 
de^ii^n ;  while  those  of  the  pillars  in  the  hrpostyle  hall  have 
nuadrilateral  capitals  with  the  four  Isis  faces  similar  to 
Uv)^o  at  Dendcrah.  This  ball,  again,  is  not  so  lofty  as  the 
outer  one  or  portico,  but  the  height  is  proportioned  to  its 
otbtT  dimensions. 

As  ill  Grecian,  so  in  Egyptian  architecture,  doorways  are 
cjiispicuous  and  important  features,  more  particularly  in 
the  latter,  where  they  occur  as  distinct  parts  of  the  design 
in  the  form  of  propyla ;  sometimes  standing  quite  insulated 
aftor  the  manner  of  arches  or  gateways ;  yet  more  usually 
placed  between  and  connecting  two  pyramidal  moles  that 
ri<e  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  propylon  itself ;  conse- 
aueutlysuch  entrance  is  both  lower  and  narrower  than 
the  parts  attached  to  it;  which  is  altogether  contrary  to 
what  is  observable  in  Grecian  composition,  where  the  centre 
is,  if  not  uniformly  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  at  least 
not  depressed ;  whereas  there  is  here  something  analogous 
to  what  we  observe  in  tho  fafade  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
where  the  portail  and  body  of  the  church  are  similarly 
flanked  by  towers.    In  its  general  form  the  propylon  or 
gateway  resembled  the  temple  itself,  yet  witn  this  dif- 
ference,  that  the  proportions  of  the  one  are  lofty  and 
narrow ;  of  the  other,  wide  and  low,  and  its  opening  filled 
«ith  columns  supporting  the  lintel  or  epistylium.    Their 
similarity  in  all  other  respects  is  obvious  enough,  owing  to 
the  epistylium  of  the  portico  being  returned  and  carried 
downwards  just  as  the  lintel  of  the  door  is  in  order  to  form 
its  jambs.    The  outer  angles  are  similarly  inclined  in  both 
cases,  and  ornamented  with  the  same  torus  moulding  on 
thoir  edge.     It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
jambs  of  the  doorway  were,  forihe  most  part,  not  vertical 
next  the  opening,  but  sloped  like  the  external  angles,  so 
that  the  aperture  was  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  which 
form  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  the  Greeks  in  that  of 
tb«ir  doors  and  windows.    The  lintel  and  cornice  above  it 
vere  also  proportionably  much  deeper  than  the  epistylium 
and  corresponding  member,  over  columns,  in  order  to  pro^* 
duce  sufiicient  mass ;  otherwise  the  effect  would  have  been 
both  unarchitectural  and  disagreeable,  too  much  like  that 
of  the  mere  framing  of  a  door,  standing,  although  not 
quite  insulated,  yet  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
Borne  idea  maybe  given  of  the  imposing  magnitude  of  such 
doorways  or  propyla,  by  stating  that  the  one  at  Edfu  mea- 
sures 74  feet  to  its  summit,  and  51  to  that  of  the  aperture, 
M'hich  gives  a  depth  of  23  feet,  or  nearly  one-thira  of  the 
whole  height,  for  the  lintel  and  cornice. 

The  magnificence  of  these  nropylsea  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  colossal  statues  or  obelisks ~ in  some  instances  both — 
placed  on  cither  side  of  the  entrance.  Besides  which  there 
were  sometimes  two  or  even  more  propylsea  and  courts  pre- 
oeding  the  temple,  which  were  in  their  turn  precedea  by 
avenues  of  gigantic  snhinxes  or  crio-sphinxes  (that  is, 
sphinxes  with  rams'  heads).  There  are,  likewise,  instances 
of  avenues  of  columns  crossing  the  courts  in  a  line  from  the 
entrance.  The  remains  at  Luxor  ftirnish  an  example  of  the 
kind,  where,  after  the  first  court  (which  has  a  double  pe- 
ristylo),  there  is  a  second  with  a  doublo  range  of  columns 
extending  down  it,  that  are  1  li  feet  in  diameter  and  56 
high,  and  beyond  this  was  a  third  court,  flanked  by  colon* 
Aades,  consisting  of  double  rows  of  pillars. 

Having  thus  rar  given  a  sketch  of  the  leading  character- 
istics of  tne  Egyptian  style,  in  respect  to  the  principal  forms 
and  details,  together  with  their  disposition  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  buildings  themselves,  we  shall  touch  very 
bhctly  upon  the  subject  of  the  pyramids,  because,  interest- 
ing as  they  are  in  themselves,  tney  arc  structures  of  so  very 
Iieculiar  and  distinct  a  nature,  as  to  have  but  little  connec- 
tion with  the  architecture  of  the  country  in  general,  being, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  it,  little  more  than  uni- 
form and  simple,  altliough  enormous  masses.  They  are,  in 
fart,  greatly  more  important  in  an  historical  and  archseo- 
logical  point  of  view  than  in  one  purely  architectural.  Their 
»hapc  is  so  familiar  to  every  one  that  it  requires  no  descrip- 
tion, but  may  be  defined  as  square  in  plan  and  triangular  in 
NK^tion,  its  four  sides  being  as  many  triangles  united  so  as  to 
terminate  in  a  point ;  and  as  the  height  is  much  less  than 
the  width  of  the  base,  each  side  constitutes  nearly  an  equi- 
jAterai  triangle.  Hence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amazing  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  bulk  and  ^mensions,  an  Egyptian  pyra- 


mid  is  altogether  dissimilar  in  character  fh)m  a  Gothic  spire^ 
notwithstanding  that  Murphy  and  some  other  writers  nave 
considered  it  the  prototype  of  the  latter.  The  magnitude 
of  these  singular  erections,  to  which  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  architecture  of  any  other  country  (except 
in  Mexico),  will  be  rendered  more  striking  by  observing  that 
the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  area  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  namely,  about  700  feet 
square  and  450  in  height,  while  the  corresponding  admea-> 
surements  of  the  second  and  third  pyramids  are  650  feet 
and  280,  and  400  and  160.  Owing  to  these  proportions, 
which  in  the  latter  case  are  much  lower  than  those  above 
stated,  the  extraordinarv  height  is  combined  with  imperish- 
able stability  and  solidity,  the  whole  being  nearly  one 
entire  mass  of  the  hardest  materials,  for  the  inner  galleries 
and  chambers  form  but  mere  veins  and  cavities  compared 
with  the  entire  mass. 

In  the  Great  Pyramid  three  chambers,  hitherto  undis- 
covered, have  been  lately  (1836-7)  explored  and  opened  by 
Colonel  Vyse.  The  largest,  measuring  38  feet  1  inch  by 
1 7  feet  1  mch,  has  been  denominated  by  him  the  '  Wel- 
lington Chamber;*  the  second  (38  feet  9  inches  by  16  feet 
8  inches)  named  'Nelson's ;'  and  the  third  (37  feet  4  inches 
by  16  feet  4  inches)  has  been  named  after  Lady  Arbuthnot, 
who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  These  cham- 
bers vary  as  to  height,  and  the  blocks  of  granite  which  form 
the  ceiling  of  the  one  below  serve  as  the  pavement  to  the 
next  above  it  According  to  the  colonel,  were  chiefly  in- 
tended as  voids  in  that  portion  of  the  pyramid  above  what  is 
termed  the  King's  Chamber, — the  only  one  that  appears  to 
have  had  any  destination — and  thereby  to  lessen  the  super- 
incumbent mass. 

Notwithstanding  Egyptian  architecture  is  so  dissimilar 
in  its  character,  in  the  taste  and  feeling  manifested  by  it, 
from  every  modem  style  founded  upon  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  to  offer  little  that  can  be  directlv  applied 
to  any  modification  of  the  forms  we  are  accustomed  to ;  it  is 
highly  worthy  of  study  by  professional  men,  were  it  only 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  arrangements, 
the  skilful  oontrasts,  and  varied  harmony  m  the  distribution 
OT  plan,  which  it  exhibits.  For  our  buildings  in  general  it 
would  be  utterly  inappropriate,  but  it  might  be  adopted 
both  with  propriety  and  economy  in  such  as  require  the  ex- 
pression of  massive  strength :  namely,  prisons,  manufacto- 
ries, propyliea  entrances  to  railroads,  and  works  of  that  de- 
scription ;  for  which  purposes  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  Macculloeh.  Neither  need  it  be  an  objection  that  it  is 
quite  as  remarkable  for  the  high  finish  and  multiplicity  of 
ornament,  as  for  its  other  qualities ;  because,  apart  from  all 
that  is  merely  decorative,  it  is  well  calculated  to  produce 
effect  by  its  forms  and  masses  alone.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that,  although  its  chief  monuments  are  of  colossal 
bulk  and  extent,  such  magnitude  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  style  itself,  since  there  are  many  moderate-sized  edi- 
fices still  remaining ;  among  others,  the  temple  of  Dandour, 
which  does  not  exceed  23  feet  by  44,  a  scale  not  very  extra- 
vagant even  for  a  mere  ornamental  building  in  a  garden. 

We  cannot  here,  as  in  the  article  on  Civil  Architectu&e, 
refer  to  actual  examples  at  home :  still  there  are  two  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis  which,  as  for  as  single  features  and 
details  go,  may  be  cited  as  specimens  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, viz. :  the  *  Egyptian  Hall,'  Piccadilly,  and  a  smaller 
structure  in  Welbeck-street.  The  latter  was*  as  originally 
erected,  the  most  correct  in  point  of  character,  but  has  since 
been  almost  spoiled  by  very  barbarous  alterations.  The  other 
conforms  to  the  style  only  in  certain  peculiarities  and  sepa« 
rate  parts,  such  as  the  columns,  the  general  outline  as  indi- 
cated by  the  inclined  torus-moulding  at  the  extremities  of 
the  front,  the  cornice,  &c.,  for  the  composition  of  the  de- 
sign itself  is  quite  a|  variance  with  the  principles  of  genuine 
Egyptian  architecture,  the  front  being  divided  into  two 
floors  with  wide  windows  to  both  ;  whereas  windows,  wher- 
ever they  do  occur  in  Egyptian  buildings,  which  is  but  rarely, 
are  exceedingly  small  and  narrow  apertures;  consequently 
the  Piccadilly  example  must  be  looked  at  with  some  degree 
of  mistrust.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  any  imitation 
of  the  style  is  better  adapted  for  situations  where  no  other 
buildings  would  interfere  with  it,  than  for  street  architec- 
ture, where  a  building  of  such  design  will  look  small  unless 
actually  much  larger  than  any  of  those  around  it. 

Hitherto  the  taste  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  called  in 
question,  as  being  confined  to  a  feeling  for  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  yet  evincing  very  little  refinement  or  percep- 
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tiOD  of  bwuty.    WhcD  examined  wilh  unpnijudiMd  efei, 
hovever,  man;  of  tfaess  fiirms,  especially  those  of  the  bell>' 
sbiped  and  lotus-leaved   capilaU,  will  be  found  lo  poeaeis 
much  of  tbe  last-mentioned  quality ;  wbile  recent  discove- 
rie*  in  the  palaces,  tombi,  and  temples  of  Upper  Egjpl, 
communicated  to  tbe  world  in  the  splendid  publicatiani  of 
Rosseilini  and  otbers,  show  not  only  the  great  i-arietj  and 
taste  manifested  in  decoration  and  embellishment  of  every 
kind,  but  prove  that  many  ornamental  forma  we  have  been 
accustomed  lo  consider  as  essentially  Greek,  and  have 
tated    as   luch,  are  really  Egyptian.     This    is    rendered 
strikingly  evident  by  the  delineations  given  in  Rosseilini 
of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture,  muainal  instruments, 
■els  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles,   fVom   the  royal 
tombs  and  palaces ;  and  in  regard  to  which  luxury  and 
finement  appear  to  have  attained  the  highest  pitch.     I 
only  their  archetypes,  but  even  the  express  forms,  till  r 
attributed  to  the  Greeks  exclusively,  are  thus  shown  no' 
hsveheen  of  their  invention,  but  borrowed  by  them  Erom  the 
Egyptians,  in  like  manner  as  ihey  have  since  been  copied 
hy  ourselves,  while  ignorant  of  their  real  origin.     In  cont 
quenre  of  this  highly  curious  and  important  discovery,  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  subject  of  Egyptian  architt 
ture  will  en(!;age  attention  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
has  ever  before  done. 

EGYPTIAN  BEAN,  a  name  sometime!  given  to  the 
bean-like  fruits  of  Nelumbium  speciosum,  fhim  the  notion 
that  they  were  the  heans  which  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  forbidden  to  eat. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  township  on  the  ri)jht  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  circle  of  Cohleni,  and  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  contains  one  town  end 
eit^ht  villages,  with  about  6400  inhabitants ;  an  increase  of 
SeS  since  the  year  IHU.  The  (own  is  called  Thai  Ehren- 
breitstein  (Vale  Ehrenbreitiilein),  and  is  situated  at  the 
fo>>t  of  a  precipitotiB  height  773  ft.  in  elevation,  opposite  to 
Cobleni,  in  iO°  23'  N.  lal,  and  7*  36'  E.  long.  It  occurs 
in  records  of  the  year  1210  under  the  name  of  Uuliie  or 
Mullenheim;  butm  1533  the  name  appears  lo  have  beim 
changed  into  Miihiheim  and  Miillenthal,  probably  Irom  the 
number  of  mills  in  the  valleys  of  two  rivulets  close  to  ilT 
It  contains  2  Roman  Catbolie  churches,  a  syna^'uKue,  1 1 
public  buildings,  9  mills,  about  27U  dwelling-houses,  and 
2iV0  inhabitants.  The  electoral  palace  is  in  a  state  of  jireat 
decay.  The  town  has  a  tobacco  manufactory ;  the  acidulous 
spring  in  the  town  ia  of  soma  repute;  and  it  has  a  bri^k 
tinde  in  wine,  corn,  iron,  clay  for  tobacco-pipes,  &c.  Above 
the  town  stands  tbe  fbrtress,  which  has  been  entirely  recon- 
structed since  the  year  1817,  with  the  addition  of  three 
forts  on  adjacent  heights,  which  command  the  moulh  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  access  to  it  from  the  Lower  Rhine. 
These  arc.  Fort  Alexander,  on  a  height  in  front  of  Cobleni ; 
Fort  Francis,  on  St.  Peter's  HiU,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle ;  and  tbe  Pfaffendorf  redoubt,  opposite  the  flying 
bri'lL^e  across  the  Rhine.  The  road  up  to  it  fhim  tlie  tuvn 
is  about  1 31)0  paces  long;  it  is  fortiiled,  and  rests  almost 
ciilirely  upon  arches  buUt  over  the  chasms  in  the  rock  of 
which  the  height  consists.  The  'Cavalier,'  oi  highest 
P'liiit  of  tliis  formidable  stronghold,  is  not  accessible  to 
HI  rnngen,  as  it  affords  a  fliU  view  of  the  detail  and  interior 
of  the  defences ;  but  the  prospects  from  other  points  are 
extensive  and  beautiful.  According  to  Professor  Klein, 
the  Ruiiiatis  had  a  watch-tower  on  this  height  in  the  limes 
of  the  Emperor  Julian ;  subsequently  the  Franks  built  a 
burg  or  castle  on  the  hito ;  end  in  I1S3  it  was  restored, 
ciilnrijcd,  and  fortified  hy  the  then  archbishop  of  Treves. 
Ill  IG3'^  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whom  the 
Imperialists  drove  out  by  famine  in  1(137.  In  1795.  1796, 
and  1797  it  was  blockaded  by  Generals  Marceau.  Juurdan, 
nrid  Goullus  successively;  and  in  179g  it  surrendered  to 
llie  French,  who  tiia  next  year  razed  all  its  fortifications. 

EHRETIA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
pl.tnts  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees  inhabiting  the  warmer 
cnuntrics  of  the  world,  and  having  rough  leaves,  raunoiie- 
taluus  regular  flowers,  a  dejinite  number  of  slamenti,  a 
superior  ovary,  a  two-lobed  style  whose  divisions  are  capi- 
tate, and  a  nucamenlaceouB  undivided  fruit.  The  flowers 
are  more  or  less  gyrnle.  and  the  order  itself,  which  coniains 
no  species  of  economical  value,  is  so  near  BoraginacesB  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  scpamtcd.  The 
common  heliotrope  is  the  mosl  generally  known  representa- 
tion ofEhretiaoefB,  forming  however  the  typo  of  a  sectional 
division,  cfaaracteriied  hy  the  fruit  being  dry,  not  lucculent. 
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EICHHORN.  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  ait  .mmir. 
professor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  a- 1 
vereily  of  Giittingen,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ■!.' 
linguiahed  Kchokrs  of  Germany,  was  horn  in  K.'^J,  i 
Dorrenzimraern,  in  the  principality  of  HohenloheOeriii.'  > 
and  at  first  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Ohrdruf,  in  tbe  p  ..i 
cipalily  of  Got  ha.  Having  applied  vith  great  succvm  <■ 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  he  obtained,  in  i:"> 
a  professor's  chair  in  the  university  of  Jena,  where  be  r 
tinued  thirteen  years,  giving  instruction  in  Hebrew,  Ar  r 
&c.,  and  was  mode,  in  17H3,  a  court  councillor  by  the  iI-l 
of  Saxe  Weimar.  In  1788  he  was  ap^nted  to  the  [- 
fessorship  previously  held  by  Micbaelis  m  the  uoiversi!. 
Gottingen,  of  which  institution  he  continued  a  vert  ■..• 
tinguished  ornament  during  tbe  remainder  of  bi*  lil'r.  t 
professor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature. 

His  reputation  was  equally  high  as  a  profldeot  in  ct-.f:-.- 
classical,  and  scriptural  antiquities;   in  philoaophirjl   - 
ticism  ;  iu  tbe  history  of  nations,  andof  antient  and  m<-'' 
literature  and  science;  and  in  universal  bibhology.    tit  •..: 
made,  in    ISll,  a   doctor  of  divinity;  in   1613  ihe  c.  r- 
torship  of  the  Royal  ScienliDo  Society  of  Giktingi'D   t. 
conferred  on  him,  and  the  office  of  pro-reclor  of  ttai  t 
versity;  in  IS19  hewas  appointed  pnvy  councillor  of  ju- 
for  the  kingdom  of  Banuver  (Geheimer  JuatuTKih).      :. 
died  in  1827,  on  the  2dth  of  June,  at  the  an  of  7S.     T>. 
few  incidents,  which  appear  to  be  all  which  «i«  publi- : 
verity   the   trite   observation   that   the  aecludecf  Lin 
students    furnish   but  scanty   materials    fbr    bioKtvpl' 
memoirs.     In  completing  the  present  notice  it  i*  ibei' 

ily  necessary  to  enumerate  the  principal  works  of  t 


horn. and  to  givcabnef  audg( 


a  divin 


It  of  hi*  ductr 


The  following  statements  are  made,  partly  bota  an  < 
amination  of  the  works  enumerated,  and   partly  un    ■:• 
authority  of  several  German  bibliotjraphical  publi<  a:: 
and  the  last  edition  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon  Or^  . 
1833).     While  at  Jena.  Eichhom  first  dixpUyed  his   ki^   - 
ledge  of  Oriental  literature  in  a  history  of  Eau   ii.- 
commerce  prior  to  the  lime  of  Mohammed  iGcschicbic 
Osiind.  handels  tot  Mohammed),  Golha,  1731.     Thu    •   • 
followed  by  a  survey  of  the  moat  antient  moi  bbwiis  «/  :  . 
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first  bishop,  Wfllibald,  who  was  the  builder  of  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  adjacent  dwelling*  for  his  clerey,  m  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.    For  thU  purpose  he  cleared 
an  area  covered  with  oaks,  whence  the  town  dente*  its 
name  of  Eichstadt,  or  town  of  oaks.  In  the  romanUc  grounds 
called  Aumuhlwald.  near  this  place,  is  a  tablet  of  cast-iron, 
set  in  a  block  of  marble,  198  feet  square,  and  laid  into  a 
mass  of  rock:  it  was  erected  by  the  citiaens  m  memory  of 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  step-son  of  Napoleon,  and  viceroy  oi 
Italy.    This  prince  was  afterwards  duke  of  Leuchtenberg, 
and  prince  of  Eichstadt.    The  town  manufactures  wooUens. 
earthenware,  beer,  iron  ware,  &c.,  and  has  quarries  m  tne 
neighbourhood. 
EIDER.    [Denmark.] 
EIDER-DUCK.    [Fuligulina.] 
EIGHTH  (in  music),  the  octave  or  eighth  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale.     It  is  a  perfect  concord  [Concord],  and  m 
harmony  is  accompanied  by  the  5th  and  3rd ;  but  being 
almost  identical  with  the  base  note,  it  may  form  a  part  of 
any  chord,  or  be  omitted  at  discretion. 
EIKON  BASI'LIKE.    [Charles  I.  op  England.] 
EILENBURG,  a  town  in  the  county  or  administrative 
•ircle  of  Merseburg,  and  in  the  minor  circle  of  Delitsch, 
which,  before  iU  transfer  to  the  Prussian  crown,  formed  part 
of  the  circle  of  I^ipzig  in  Saxony.  It  is  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  Mulde,  in  51'  28'  N.  lat.,  and  12'*  37'  E.  long.    The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  two  gates 
and  a  bridge  over  each  arm  of  the  river,  four  suburbs,  an 
old  cAStle,  two  churches,  an  hospitel.  and  infirmary,  a  civic 
school,  about  640  houses,  and  6300  inhabitants.    The  ma- 
nufactures consist  of  cottons,  bleached  wax,  starch,  vinegar, 
brandy,  woollen-yarn,  crucibles,  &c. 

EIMBECK  or  EINBECK,  the  chief  town  of  the  former 
principality  of  Grubenhagcn,  which  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  principality  of  Gottingen,  a  portion  of  the  Land- 
rostei  or  bailiwick  of  Hildesheim  in  Hanover.  It  is  encircled 
by  two  arms  of  the  Hm,  and  Ues  in  61"  48'  N.  lat,  and  9*  iV 
E.  long.    The  walls  which  enclose  it  have  five  gates ;  the 
streets  are  crooked  and  ill-paved ;  and  the  houses,  about 
780  in  number,  are  old  and  originally  built  in  the  middle 
ages.    The  number  of  inhabitanU  was  4995  in  1812,  and  is 
at  present  about  51 50.   It  has  three  churches  (one  of  which, 
St.  Alexander's,  contains  the  sarcophagi  of  the  princes  of 
Crrubenhagen,  and  has  a  chapter  attached  to  it),  an  orphan 
asylum,  where  woollen  yams  are  spun,  two  hospitals,  a  re- 
fuge for  the  indigent,  a  gymnasium  or  high  school,  and  six 
elementary  schools.     The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
has  likewise  a  chapter  attached  to  it    Eimbeck,  besides  a 
considerable  traffic  in  agricultural  products,  possesses  ma- 
nufactories of  woollens,   cottons,  tobacco,  linens,  leather, 
beer,  &c.,  and  there  are  large  bleaching  grounds  ouUide 
the  walls. 
EIRE'NE.    (Zoology.)    [Mbdusa.] 
EISENACH,  a  principality  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
forming  the  western  portion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  from  which  it  is  disjoined  by  the  inter- 
vention of  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Erfurt,  and  the 
Saxo-Coburg-Gotha  territory.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  north-east  by  the  principality 
of  Gotha,  on  the  south-east  by  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel.    The  detached  district  of 
Ostheim,  also  part  of  Eisenach,  lies  to  the  south  within  the 
Bavarian  confines,  and  there  are  likewise  other  small  and 
detached  portions  of  the  Eisenach  territorywithin  the  boun- 
daries of  Gotha  and  Saxe-Meiningen.    The  principality  is 
of  greater  extent  than  it  formerly  was,  since  it  now  com- 
prehfMids  the  bailiwics  of  Lichtenbore,   Kaltennordheim, 
Gjiss,  Dermbach,  Vach,  Frauensee,  Volkershausen,   and 
some  minor  tracts,  which  have  been  acquired  by  cession  or 
exchange  from  the  territories  of  Fulda,  Henncberg,  and 
Hesse-Cassel.     Its  area  is  about  440  square  miles,  rather 
less  than  a  third  part  of  the  grand  duchv  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eiicnach;  and  it  has  a  population  of  about  78,500  souls; 
in  U18,  the  numbcra  were  C5,349,  and  in  1835.  77,729. 
The  greater  part  of  this  principality  belongs  to  Thiiringia, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  traversed  by  the  Thiirin- 
gian   Forest  mountains   iThuringer-fVaid-Gebtrfi[e);  be- 
tween which  and  the  Rhon  mountains  the  principality 
comprehends  a    tract  about   forty-two    miles   in  length, 
and  from  nine  to  fourteen  in  width.    The  country  pre- 
sents   a    succession    of   hills  and  mountain-heights,  un- 
uiteiTuptcd  by  any  extensive  levels,  and  the  soil  is  con- 


sequently not  very  favourable  to  cultivation.  It  is  waM  .tl 
b/the  Werra.  with  its  tributaries  tae  Nessc  and  H.t- 
sel.  Ulster,  Fulda.  Sulz,  Sulil,  and  Vach.  Tie  dim.:  ^ 
is  pure  and  healthy,  though,  from  the  proximit)  ut  ♦. 
Thurinjrian  heights,  it  is  variable  and  not  so  mild  a»  .-. 
Franconia  and  on  the  Rhino.  The  products  conv  st  . . 
CTain.  which  is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption,  tni.'.-. 
potashes,  and  tar,  rape-seed,  flax,  hemp,  hop»,  fi-uit,  i^-. 
Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  great  nunib.rv.  . 
well  as  swine.  Mining  has  been  much  neglected;  i^tI  '  *. 
iron,  vitriol,  alum,  and  coals,  in  small  quantities,  arv  t. 
tained  •  and  there  are  quarries  of  stone  and  marble,  a.«.  v. 
as  salt-springs  near  Kreutiburg,  from  which  about  5CU  :  . 
of  salt  we  annually  extracted.  Potters  clay  and  n.;!.r, 
earth  are  found.  There  is  more  mechanical  indu^trj  , . 
Eisenach  than  in  Saxe-Wcimar:  its  principal  manuf;ic-..r  . 
are  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  iron  and  cop^  ware,  \.r. 
potashes,  leather,  earthenware,  and  articles  of  wood,  h  >  - 
nach  is  divided  into  eleven  bailiwics,  and  contains  ei-^ : 
municipal  towns,  twelve  market-towns,  or  villages  «  •' 
maikets,  and  130  villages  and  hamleU.  The  chief  tnv  . 
are  Eisenach,  Ruhla  (3000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1800  u... 
subjects  of  Saxe-Gotha),  Dermbach  (800).  Gei^a  (ITi  •  , 


fell  to  the  grand-dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar  upon  the  dertM.^-  f 
the  last  duke  of  Saxe-Eisenach,  who  left  no  issue,  m  t :  • 

year  1741.  -  ,  - 

EISENACH,  the  chief  town  and  teat  of  government   f 
the  principality  of  Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  conflut  rj.  * 
of  the  Hiirsel  and  Nessel,  which  unite  immediately  n<^rtt. 
of  the  toWn,  and  then  flow  through  it  in  one  channel :  O.a 
village  of  Fischbach  touches  it  on  tbe  east;  and  the  cvlc 
bra  ted  Wartburg,  a  mountain  fastness,  commands  it  on  \\v: 
south.    Eisenach  lies  in  60"  68'  N.  lat.  and  10*  IB'  K.  \onc 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  five  gates,  is  well  built,  a:.  I 
has  broad,  clean,  well-paved  streets.    It  contains  about  U:" 
houses,  and  has  about  9300  inhabitanU;  an  increase  tf 
about  1042  since  the  year  1818,  when  the  number  m* 
8258    independently  of   the  military.     The   grand-du.  .1 
palace,  or  house  of  princes  (Fiirstenhaus),  a  structure  of  rh 
last  century,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.     Aran..^ 
other  public  buildings  there  are  five  churches ;  a  gymna»jL'u. 
founded  in  1233,  with  an  extensive  library;   a  hand*'-.* 
civic  school  which  ornaments  the  spacious  market  v I rv, 
and  was  erected  in  1825  ;  a  seminary  for  the  educatm!!  •  f 
schoolmasters ;   and  an  academy  for  young  men  de>  jr.  •: 
for  the  profession  of  superintendents  of  woods  and  f.i— .:-. 
an  important  branch  of  study  in  those  countries  i»l.    • 
wood  supplies  the  place  of  coals.    Eisenach  has  aJs* 
agricultural  institute  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ini4.' 
for  husbandry,  a  school  of  design,  a  free-school,  as  «»  !    > 
six  elementary  schools,  a  house  of  correction  and  or; : 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  a  school  of  induitn  :  : 
indigent  girls,  a  bible  society,  and  seveml   philanthr 
associations.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollens,  coti  j.  • 
linens,  soap,  white-lead,  meerschaum  heads  of  ptpe«,  \f\\ .. 
and  carpets.    The  original  name  of  the  town  waa  Wn     . 
orYsenacha:   it  was  the  abode  of  Hilten,  who   pr^.  •  . 
Luther  as  a  reformer  of  the  church,  and  of  Ain>duri    . 
first  bishop  of  Naumburg,  and  afterwards  Luther  s  b  - 
friend  and  fellow-labourer),   who  died  here  in    156  j.     '. 
steep  ascent  through  a  fine  park  leads  to  the  wril-k/   .  . 
stronghold  called  the  Wartburg.  which  is  about  m  milr  >   . 
a  qusSter  from  Eisenach,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1 3 1  ^  f  • 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  original  burg  wa>  hu:. 
Lewis  the  Jumper  in  1140,  and  was  the  residence  of  • 
landgraves  of  Thiiringia  until    the  year   1406:    a    l»  . 
portion  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  \r-.. 
century.      On  this  spot,  in  the  early  part  of  the    i. 
tcenth  century,  the  minnesangcr,   or  minstrels  of   <»•• 
many,  used  to  contend;  and  it  is  still  better  kno^i   - 
the  place  of  refuge  or  '  Patmos,  *  as  Luther  styled   *:. 
which  that  great  refoi*mer  was  conveyed  in  15*iK  \':i 
way  back  from  attending  the  Diet  of  Worms:    htr.   . 
found  an  aslyum  for  the  ten  succeeding  months*  vb    . 
devoted  principally  to  his  translation  of  the  ScnpM.r- 
The  little  chapel  in  which  he  frequently  preached,  v^  .1 
altar-piece,  a  fine  carving  in  wood  representing  the  I 
tombment  of  Christ,  and  the  oell  which  Luthtsr  •nhal 

I  have  been  carefully  preser\'ed  in  the  same  sta)te  as  v  > 
he  used  them.    In  the  antient  portion  of  the  Warlbu*v :.  • 
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and  some  mixed  actions,  it  has  become  the  only  legal  mode  | 
of  trying  the  title  to  lands  and  tenements. 

The  remedy  by  ejectment  is  founded  almost  entirely  upon 
a  succession  of  legal  fictions,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
give  a  short  account  of  its  history  and  the  proceedings 
mnder  it. 

Originally  this  action  was  brought  by  any  person  having 
a  lease  for  years  of  lands,  &c.,  to  repair  an  injur}'  done  him 
by  dispossession ;  but  gradually  it  became  the  means  of  in- 
directly bringing  in  question  the  title  to  the  lanrls,  which 
vras  thus  collaterally  tried  with  the  supposed  trespass.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  claimant  should 
enter  upon  the  lands  in  order  to  empower  him  to  con- 
stitute a  lessee  for  years  who  would  be  capable  of  receiving 
the  injury  of  dispossession.  A  lease  for  a  term  of  years  is 
therefore  stated  in  the  declaration  (for  there  is  no  other 
process  in  this  action)  to  have  been  made  by  the  party 
claiming  title  to  the  plaintiff,  who  is  generally  a  fictitious 
person.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  lessee,  in  consequence  of 
the  demise  to  him,  entered  into  the  premises,  and  that  the 
defendant,  who  is  also  a  fictitious  person,  and  called  the 
casual  ejector,  entered  thereupon  and  ousted  the  plaintiff, 
for  which  ouster  the  plaintiff  brings  his  action. 

Under  the  declaration  is  a  notice  in  terms  professing  to 
be  written  by  the  casual  ejector  to  the  tenant  in  possession 
of  the  premises,  advising  him  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain 
time  and  defend  his  title ;  otherwise  he,  the  casual  ejector, 
will  suffer  judgment  to  be  bad  against  him,  by  which  means 
the  actual  tenant  would  inevitably  be  turned  out  of  posses- 
sion. 

Tlie  declaration,  as  well  as  the  notice,  is  then  served 
upon  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises,  who  has 
thus  an  opportunity  of  defending  his  title.  If  he  omits  to 
do  so  within  a  limited  time,  he  is  supposed  to  have  nori^'ht; 
and  u))on  judgment  being  obtained  against  the  casual  ejec- 
tor, the  real  occupier  is  turned  out  of  possession  by  the 
sheriff. 

If  the  tenant  apply  to  be  made  a  defendant,  he  is  allowed 
upon  condition  that  he  enters  into  a  rule  of  court  to  ainfess 
at  the  trial  of  the  cause  four  of  five  requisites  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  plaintiffs  action— the  lease  of  the 
lessor,  the  entry  of  the  plaintiff,  the  ouster  by  the  tenant 
himself,  and  the  possession  by  the  tenant  These  requi- 
sites (except  in  certain  cases,  as  of  vacant  possession,  &c.) 
are  wholly  fictitious ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  should  put  the 
defendant  to  the  proof  of  them,  he  would  of  cour.<^  he  non- 
suited at  the  trial ;  but  the  stipulated  confession  of  lease, 
entry,  and  ouster  being  made,  the  case  then  rests  upon  the 
merits  of  the  title  only.  The  cause  goes  to  trial  under 
the  name  of  the  fictitious  lessee  on  the  demise  of  the  lessor, 
who  is  the  person  claiming  title  against  the  defendant. 

Tie  lessor  is  bound  to  make  out  on  the  trial  his  title  to 
the  premise's;  and  if  he  do  so  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
judgment  is  given  for  the  nominal  plaintiff,  and  a  writ  of 
pos.>ession  ^oes  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver  up  the  possession 
to  him.  under  which  process  it  is  in  fact  delivered  to  his 
lessor,  the  real  claimant.  If  it  appears  that  the  person 
claiming  title  to  the  lands  has  no  right  of  entry,  that  is,  no 
right  to  the  immediate  posscflsion,  he  cannot  maintain  this 
action. 

A  morfga(Tcc  may  maintain  an  action  of  ejectment  against 
the  mortgagor  to  gain  possession  of  the  mortgaged  pre- 
mises wiihuut  giving  any  notice,  unless  the  mortgagor  is 
protected  by  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  until  de- 
fiiult.  He  may  also  eject  the  lessee,  to  whom  the  mort- 
gagor has  made  a  lease  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  with- 
out giving  him  notice  to  quit.  Where  tho  right  of  the 
tenant  to  retain  the  possession  has  ceased  by  effluxion  of 
time,  by  a  legal  notice  to  quit,  or  by  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  forfeiture,  a  landlord  may  bring  an  ejectment  against 
his  tenant ;  and  various  other  persons  who  have  a  right  of 
entry  m  law  upon  the  premises  may  take  ad\*antage  of  the 
Buim*  remedy. 

The  time  within  which  an  action  of  ejectment  may  now 
be  brought  is  regulated  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  cap.  27, 
which  enacts  that  no  person  shall  bring  an  action  to  recover 
any  land  or  rent  (the  meaning  of  which  terms  is  explained 
by  the  first  s^cction  of  the  act)  but  within  twenty  years 
next  after  his  right  to  bring  such  action,  or  that  of  the 
person  through  whom  he  claims,  shall  have  first  accrued. 
The  third  section  fixes  tho  time  at  which  the  right  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued.  (Runnington  On  E\ject' 
-*nt;  Adams  On  Ejectment;  Blackstone's  Com.) 


EKATARINBURG  or  YEKATARINBURO  <Ca 

rinc's  borough),  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  g*  *• 
ment  of  Perm  (Permia),  in  the  western  part  of  A« 
Russia,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  year  • : . 
who  gave  it  the  name  which  it  bea>Y  in  honour  of  his  r«;.  > 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Iieth  or  Iset,  the  «  ^- 
quarter  of  the  town  being  built  along  the  slope  of  a  ■:■ 
acclivity  of  the  Ural  mountains.     It  is  at  an  ele\:.*.  ■. 
about  860  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  in  56**  6o'  N. 
and  60''  41'  E.  long.    It  is  fjrtifiod  and  rt'gu!ari%   • 
structed:   the  strceis  are  long  and  straight,  bat  t>  . 
unpaved,  and  have  planks  laid  on  each  tide  of  tl.*    . 
way  of  a  foot-pavement.    The  greater  part  of  the  \ 
are  of  wood,  but  there  are  many  handsome  »tone  bi...  . 
the  chief  of  them  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  tt  •    i- 
side  of  which  is  the  right  bank  of  the  lcc>h:   tlii^  t.. 
buildings   is  composed  of    the  Mining    Dc',Dr>ru     i    • 
Ekatarinburg  is  the  seat  of  adminis^iation  fiir  t'lv    \ 
mines),  a  museum  of  mineralogy,  a  public  libra r\»   . 
cellcnt  chemical  laboratory,  an  imperial  mint,    \»<«k 
cleansing  and  amalgamating  metals,  n<»  wcil  ua  f^r  r  . 
and    polishing    precious    stones,    a  FchiKil    fur   i*'   * 
miners,    a  hospital,   storehouses,   a   guatdhou^e.  Ut 
handsome  bridge  unites  both  quarters  uf  the  tuwn.  :..  . 
the  acclivity  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  river  i^  a  long  r  • 
wooden  tenements  where  the  work-peojdc  leside,  v  : 
Btono  residences  of  the  public  oflices  between  them  i:  .: 
bridge.    Tho  merchants  and  dealers'  houses  in  the  * 
are  also  of  stone,  and  would  be  an  ornumeiit  to  any  <  *  > 
Europe.    Bcbides  five  churches,  there  are  a  Greek  n.     - 
tery,  a  public  school  for  300  pupils,  a  German  £><  i>  - 
largo  bazaar,  a  magazine  for  grain,  a  houa:  of  ri»ri«^  ' 
and  several  district  and  elementary  schools.    At  the  i.  r 
western  end  of  Ekatarinburg  are  remains  of  ihc  !  .t    ■ 
tions  where  the  garrison  is  quartered.     The  nuti.M 
houses  is  upwards  of  1200,  and  of  inhabitants  ab<»ut  i .. 
By  the  official  return  of  the  year  lb30  they  amotit^t-  : 
10,695.    The  population  consists  of  a  motley  a««eni'>  ... 
Asiatics  and  Europeans,  the  latter  principally  Ro^^.u  .- 
Germans,  among  whom  are  numbers  of  persons  e\..'  :  . 
public  offences.     There  is  a  public  hall  fordiugs  aiM 
micals,  and  a  botanic  garden  attached  to  the  hos{  i:..!.    1 . 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  the  IJ  rai  nr. 
concerns  for  their  subsistence;  and  as  Ekatarinburg  \  •  - 
the  high  road  from  Russia  into  Siberia*  it  is  a  ( .^'  • 
transit  and  of  brisk  trade.    In  the  neighboarh^>o«l  n> 
gold  mines  of  Beresoff  and  the  iron  mines  of  Ni^  .' 
which  extend  over  a  surface  of  nearly  forty  square  i:. 
there  is  also  a  chalybeate  well,  which  is  much  lived  t>    . 
valids.    A  wood  of  pines  encircles  the  north-west  em  ^ 
mitv  of  the  town,  and  about  lialf  a  mile  beyond  lies  Uk-.  ! 

EKATARINOSLAF,  one  of  the  three  souibern 
vinces  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  since  lfi22  ha\o  • 
tuted  tho  government  of  New  Russia.    It  is  bou/..i<  : 
tho  north  by  the  provinces  of  Pultava,  the  Sloboi-k  I 
raine,  and  Voronesh ;   on  the  east  by  the  ternt>r>  < ' 
Don-Ck)ssacks ;  on  tho  south  by  the  sea  of  Azof,  \i. .  - 
government  of  Tauria;  and  on  the  west  by  the  guven  ... 
of  Cherson.    There  is  an  isolated  district  of  this  ( n>^ 
of  which  Taganrog  is  the  chief  town,  lyinj^  at  the  :   • 
western  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  &eparatci  : 
tho  remainder  of  Ekatarinoslaf  by  the  territory  of  ttu  I 
Cossacks.    The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  b>  «- 
at  23,700  square   miles;    but  according  to  Asxi^Ai, 
28,980.    Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  this  area  are  an  . 
steppe,  destitute  of  wood,  and  adapted  to  pasturairc  > 
this  IS  peculiarly  the  case  with  that  large  tract  vii..  u 
situated  east  of  the  Dnieper.    The  districts  west  c»i  - 
river  are  much  more  fertile,  and  are  skirted  by  a  rrn  ^ 
hills  which  run  northwards  from  Alezandrof»k  alon^ 
Dnieper.    Here  it  is  principally  that  the  arable  Ui.  - 
Ekatarinoslaf,  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  k n.  . 
situated.    The  whole  extent  of  the  woods  and  forests  < 
not  exceed    256,000  acres.     The    principal    river   u  - 
Dnieper,  which  enters  the  province  at  its  north- wc^ 
extremity,  and,  winding  through  the  western  part<»  • 
quits  it   below  Alexandrofsk.      The  immense    bK*.**. 
granite  which  obstruct  the  course  of  the  river  at  and  . 
Kidak,  give  rise  to  thirteen   beautiful  ^la,  here   c 
\  paroghi  ;*  and  below  them  the  river  is  divided  b\  i 
into  several  channels.    The  Don  skirts  Ekatarino^Uf 
at  its  mouth;  but  its  tributary,  the  Donees*  waters  i: 
tially  in  the  easL    The  other  streana  in  this  pionncc.  ^ 
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tirshy  duk,  that  sometimes  almost  closes  up  the  tub« ;  there 
SN  Ibree,  four,  or  eight  stamens,  and  a  superior  ovarj,  con- 
taining a  single  erect  ovule.  The  fruit  is  soft,  succulent, 
and  vouXA  be  eatabla  if  it  vrete  not  fur  its  dryness  and  in- 
sipidity. In  a  few  cases,  when  it  is  more  than  usually 
juicy  and  acidulated,  it  if  actually  considered  an  cKcelleut 
fi'uit.  Gla-a^ushortenaiaanilOrientaliitbciir  a  brown  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  an  olive,  which  is  brought  to  market  in  Per- 
sia under  Ihe  name  of  Zinzeyd:  in  quality  it  is  like  a 
jujube.  The  red  drupes  of  Elajagnus  conferla.  the  large 
olive-shaped  ones  of  E.  arborea,  and  the  pale  orange-c.ihiurcd 
ones  of  E.  trillora,  are  in  like  manner  calen  in  India ;  an- 
other occurs  among  the  drawings  of  Chinese  fruits.  It  ia 
not  a  little  curious,  nearly  as  Eiasagnoccrc  arc  related  to 
Thvmlo.eoeeo).  that  they  do  not  seem  to  participate  in  any 
degree  in  the  acidity  of  that  deleterious  order.  The  only 
species  found  wild  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Hippopbae  rham- 
noides,  a  spiny  shrub,  witli  dioirious  flowers,  small  round 
oran (^-coloured  acid  berries,  and  narrow  IcaTcs,  like  those 
of  rosemary,  found  growing  on  clifTd  near  the  sea;  it*  fliiit, 
wlien  the  addiiy  is  sufGciently  covered  by  sugar,  becomes  a 
rather  pi ea^nt  preserve.  Eltcagnusangustifolia,  called  in 
the  ganlons  the  Olivier  de  BoUme,  a  native  of  llie  eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all  plants; 
il!i  dull  yellow  flowers,  hardly  remarked  among  the  leaves, 
fill  Ihe  atmosphere  with  a  delicious  perfume,  the  souri 
which  i.s  not  readily  discovered  by  the  passer  by. 


Ion  of  theNlH  of  the  rpWi.  ihv 
«.  I1i«  ttTf»\  wiib  hi  ityls  lad  I 
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EL*IS.  a  genus  of  palms,  so  named  ftom  elaia,  the 
olive-tree,  because  an  oil  is  yielded  bv  the  fruit  of  its  prin- 
ri|iBl  if  not  only  species.  This  is  Elicin  Guinecnsis,  or  oil- 
palm,  malia  of  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  and  common  all 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  tree  is  montEcious, 
a<  we  are  informed  that  both  male  and  female  spadieos 
were  obtained  from  a  single  plant  cut  down  by  Professor 
Kiaiih.  (Drown,  in  Tuckey's  Congnt.  The  stem  ia  tall, 
uliont  ten  inches  in  diameter,  rough,  and  bristling  with  the 
persistimt  bases  of  the  petioles,  of  which  the  raai^ms,  as  in 
recent  leaves,  are  ftinged  with  spines.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, about  15  feet  in  length,  with  two  rows  of  sword- 
aiinped  Icaltets,  eoch  1^  fool  long.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egtr.  with  its  outer  fleshy  covering  of 
n  pjltiun  vclluw  colour,  and  l:helSat  of  the  section  Cocoine, 
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to  which  it  belongs,' audi  analogous  to  the  c 

the  foramina  of  its  pulamen  at  Iha  aoex,  and  uut  at   ti 

base,  as  represented  by  Gaarlner  and  other*. 

Mr.  Brown  has  observed  it  aa  remarkable  that  0>c-i<^  I 
diea  and  this  palm,  which  is  universally,  and  he  i-ri:v' - 

1'ustly,  considered  as  having  been  imported  mto  the  \\  ■ 
ndia  colonies  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  should  be  i  \ 
only  two  ipeciei  of  an  extensive  and  very  natural  tc:  < 
of  palms  that  are  not  confined  to  America.  The  el/n*  '  ■ 
dentalii  of  Swarti,  the  ('KiJcA-trec  of  Brown's  ■  Juin:i,'  j 
and  the  avoira  of  Aublct,  are  probably  all  identical  v. 
the  maba,  or  oiUpalm,  of  the  African  coast. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  llesbv  part  of  tko  U 
(and  not  the  kernel,  an  lometitne*  slated),  and  suhji'-:- 
the  bruised  pa:ite  to  boiling  water  in  wooden  monnrs  ;  i 
oil  of  an  orange-yellow  colour  separates,  which  courn  . 
when  cool  to  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  has  when  t>'  - 
the  smell  of  violets  or  of  Ihe  root  of  the  Flopcntinc  i.  - 
wiih  a  very  slightly  sweetisli  taste.  This  oil  is  used  bv  :.. 
Africans  in  cookery  and  fjr  anointing  the  body.  It  {•■:■„ 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce  to  Europe,  where  i'  i 
chiefly  employed  in  perfumery  and  medicine.  Cot^it  I:.  , 
riK^a  (which  ia  referred  byJCunth  to  the  genus  cla'i'.. 
considered  by  the  Edinburgh  Collega  to  be  the  pUnI  «li. 
yields  polm-oil. 

Rcfereuca  baa  been  made  from  Alfoxsia  to  this  ai:  "- 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Brown  (Tuckey's  Congo,  Appi-t: .  i 
p.  456)  having  stated,  '  It  is  probable  that  al/onriu  ijt.j-r 
of  Humboldt,  Bonpland.  and  Kunlh  belongs  to  eliri>,  .> 
possibly  may  not  even  differ  from  the  Afriian  spe<.i.^^».  i 
this  the  above  authors,  in  the  '  Synapsis  PlanL  .■Eqi.ii,  ■• 
reply,  that  in  elteis,  according  to  the  description  of  Ja'-iji  . 
both  the  floral  envelope*  are  sexlfid,  while  m  alfjnsiu  <i, 
are  triad.  If  this,  moreover,  be  the  same  as  the  rori:>.  . 
Jacquin,  'another  essential  difference  may  be  obserMil  : 
the  structure  of  the  fruit  of  the  two  planls,  the  nut  in  v'l. . 
being  perforated  at  the  apex,  while  the  coroio  has  it<  ^ 

Erforaled  with  thrue  foramina  at  it*  base ;'  bat  this  m.. 
ve  been  inverted,  a*  that  of  eliei*  was  by  Ga.-:  : 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  moreover,  fbund  aifontiit  'J'  - 
always  growing  wild,  while  etteit  guinetntit,  a*  liicv  ■■  n 
is  never  found  except  in  a  cultivated  state  out  of  A:".'  ■ 
These  two  palms  require  to  be  carefully  re-cTcaminr :  - 
eompared,   to  aacertain-  whether,  if  they  ar«  di>i:..' '  - 
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tptrif*,  u  ia  probable  frotn  the  Agure  of  the  foTTer  by 
Martius,  they  may  not  both  belong  to  the  same  genut.  The 
cimpresied  nut  of  the  alfanaia,  like  that  of  the  cocon-nul, 
ii  (lescribod  tu  yielding  an  oil,  which  i^  oblained  by  boiling 
in  wvter  the  manltea  del  eoroxo ;  it  is  described  as  a  liquiil 
Tut  employed  for  ordiniiy  lamps,  as  well  as  thow  of 
chiirrlipa. 

EL*OCARPA'CE.«,  ■  n»tiiral  order  of  chiefly  Indian 
Ueci.  having  a  strong  botanical  resemblance;  lo  our  Euro- 
petui  Lindens,  but  differing  in  having  fringed  petals,  and 
anilicn  opening  by  two  poret  at  the  apex.  The  species 
lute  not  yat  leceirfd  sufficient  allenlion  from  bolanials, 
Npurially  the  few  known  in  South  America;  and  it  is 
(luulitfulwhethor  this  order  will  not  be  eventually  rombined 
uilhTiliaccED. 

In  the  Indian  genera  the  nuts,  rleared  of  the  soft  pulp  or 
flosh  that  coveri  them,  are  curiously  wulptuied,  and  being 
bony,  and  taking  a  flnc  polish,  they  arc  frequently  set  in 
fiuld  and  alrune  into  neckloces.  The  nuts  of  Gnnitnis 
ilili.vricus,  a  nuddle-sized  tree,  common  in  various  ports  of 
India,  m  well  as  the  Malay  Archipclngo.  and  those  of  Mo- 
nori'ra  tuberrulala,  from  the  forests  of  Troi'anTOre,  are  what 
are  principally  used  for  this  purpose.  The  fhiita  of  Blcco- 
rarpus  serralus,  which  are  very  much  like  olives  when  ripe, 
arc  said  by  Koxburgh  to  be  pickled  or  dried  and  used  in 
their  curries  by  the  natives  of  India.  Elvocarpus  cyaneus 
has  pure  while  beautifully  fringed  petals,  and  is  one  of  the 
moti  ornamental  plants  of  New  Holland. 
K 
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ELAGABA'LUS,  called  also  IIELIOGABAXUS,  ww 
the  grandson  of  Mism,  liitcr  to  the  empresx  Julia,  tbe  wife 
of  SeplimiuB  Severus.  Mtesa  had  two  daughters,  Snrois,  oi 
Semiamira,  the  mother  of  Variua  A\-itus  Bassianui,  after- 
wards called  Etagabalus,  irho  was  reported  to  be  the  ille^ti' 
male  son  of  Caracalla  and  Mammera,  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus.  Ela^balus  was  born  at  Antioch  A.n.  204.  Unsa 
took  care  of  his  infancy  and  placed  him.  when  Ave  Tea, 
k^o,  in  ibo  temple  of  Ihe  Sun  at  Emcsa  to  be  educated  by  the 
piiesta ;  and  through  her  influence  he  was  made,  while  yet 
a  boT.  high  priest  of  the  Sun.  That  divinity  was  called  in 
Syria  Elagaoal,  which  name  the  bey  assumed.  After  the 
death  of  CaTacalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinua,  the  latter 
ha«iug  iaciured  by  bis  aevarity  the  dislike  of  the  ioldien^ 
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Hffisa  availed  herself  of  this  feehng  to  induce  the  olGccra 
to  rise  in  favour  of  her  grandson,  whom  she  presented  to 
them  OS  the  son  of  tha  murdered  Caracalla.  Elsgabalus, 
then  in  his  fiHeenth  year,  was  proclaimed  em]ieror 
by  the  legion  stationed  at  Emesa.  Having  put  himself  ai 
their  head  heiwos  attacked  by  Macrinus,  who  at  first  had 
advantage,  but  he  and  his  mother  Socemis  with  great 
it  brought  the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  aod  defeated 
irinus,  who  was  overtaken  in  his  Hight  end  put  lo  death 
SIS.  Elagabaliu  having  entered  Antioch,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  senate  professing  lo  take  for  his  model  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name  revered  at  Rome ;  Elagabalu* 
also  assumed  that  emperor's  nam c.  The  senate  acknow- 
ledged him,  and  he  set  off  for  Rome,  but  tarried  several 
months  on  his  way  amidst  festivals  and  amusements,  and  at 
last  slopped  at  Nicomedia  for  the  winter.  In  the  following 
year  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of  debauchery, 
extravagance,  and  cruelty,  which  lasted  the  remaining  three 
years  of  his  reign,  and  the  disgusting  details  ofwliich  are 
given  by  Lampridius,  Herodianus,  and  Dicn.  Some  criiii's 
ni.\e  imagined,  especially  from  the  shortness  of  his  reign, 
that  there  must  be  some  exaggeration  in  these  accounts,  for 
he  could  hardly  have  done  in  so  short  a  lime  all  ihe  mis- 
chief that  is  attributed  to  him.  That  ho  was  extremely 
dissolute  and  totally  incapable  is  certain ;  and  this  is  not  lo 
be  wondered  al,  from  bis  previous  eastern  education,  his  ex- 
treme youth,  the  corrupt  example  of  his  mother,  his  sudden 
elevation,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  the  times.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  gladiators,  actors,  and  other  base 
favouiites,  who  mode  an  unworthy  use  of  their  influence. 
He  married  several  wives,  among  others  a  vestal.  The 
imperial  palace  became  a  scene  of  debauch  and  open 
prostitution.  Elagabalus  beingaliached  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  East,  raised  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  hill  to  tha 
rian  p>d  whose  name  he  bore,  and  plundervd  the  templet 
the  Roman  gods  to  enrich  his  own.  He  put  to  death 
many  senators ;  be  eitablishwd  a  senate  of  women,  under 
Ibe  presidency  of  his  mother  Sonmis,  which  body  decided 
all  questions  relative  to  female  dresses,  visits,  pracedenc*, 
amusements,  &c.  He  wore  his  pontifical  vest  aa  high 
priest  of  the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  his  head.  Hta 
grandmother  M»sa,  seeing  his  folly,  thought  of  cone ilutiog 
the  Romans  by  associating  with  bim  as  CieBar  his  youngw 
cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  who  soon  became  a  favourite 
with  the  people.  Elagabalus,  who  had  consented  to  the 
association,  became  afterwards  jealous  of  his  cousin,  and 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  honours,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  vnate.  His  next  measure  was  ta 
spread  the  report  of  Alexander's  death,  which  produ<«d  an 
insuiraction  among  the  prKtorians,  and  Elagabalus  having 
repaired  to  their  camp  to  quail  the  mutiny,  was  murdered 
together  with  his  mother  and  favourites,  and  his  body  waa 
thrown  into  the  Tibar,  March,  2i2.  Ha  waa  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Severus.  tSBVaRos-]  The  coins  of  Elagabalus 
bear  the  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  like  those 
of  Caracalla,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded.  Tha 
nameaofVariusAvitusBassianus,  which  he  also  horo  before 
hit  elevation  to  tha  throne,  are  not  found  on  bia  tnedaU. 
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ELAIDINE,  a  fatty  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  upon  certain  oils,  aa  olive  and  almond  oil,  &c. 
This  substance  is  white,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
fusible  at  95*  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  and 
in  200  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol;  when  treated 
with  potash  it  saponiQes,  giving  rise  lo  glycerin,  and  a  pe- 
culiar acid  which  has  been  callM  elaidic  acid.  This  acia  ia 
solid,  fusible  at  1 12*  Fobr,  and  it  partially  diitillad  by  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  heac 

ELAIN.    [Olxim.J 
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He  took  the  name  of  Varius  from  Sextui  Variua  Marccllua, 
yvhn  was  his  mother's  husband. 
ELAM.    [Elymais.] 

EI.APS.      [VlPERlD«.] 

ELASMOTHE'RIUM.  [Pachydebmata] 
ELASTICITY  UXaari^,  a  spring).    When  the  form  of  a 
bodv  is  affected  by  the  pressure  of  another  extraneous  to 


weights  are  small,  this  extension  is  |voportional  to  %).^ 
increase  of  tension.  The  apparatus  k  that  emplu>ed  i  » 
S'gravesande. 


it,  the  reacting  force  by  which  it  sustains  or  tends  to  remoTe 
that  pressure  is  its  elasticity.  The  term  has  been  rery 
loosely  used  in  the  most  current  works,  which,  instead  of 
furnishin2^  an  exact  and  general  idea  of  this  force,  are,  in 
pei'.eral,  limited  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  elastic  solid 
bodies ;  and  to  this  imperfect  notion  of  elastic  force  we  are 
to  attribute  the  discrepancies  of  treatises,  some  of  which 
used  to  represent  water  as  perfectly  inelastic,  some  (as  the 
more  modern  treatises)  as  perfectly  elastic.  The  cause  of 
elasticity  then  belongs  to  the  theory  of  molecukrity,  its 
eifects  in  aggregate  masses  to  mechanics. 

Tlie  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  of  solid  bodies  is  almost 
completely  dependent  on  their  own  mutual  actions  and 
quantity  of  heat.  These  forces  determine  certain  mean 
places  for  the  constituent  particles,  to  which  points  of  stable 
equilibrium  they  tend  to  return  when  removed  a  little  from 
them  by  an  external  force.  This  removal  may  be  such  as  to 
effect  in  the  mass  either  compression  or  extension,  inflex- 
ion or  torsion,  and  therefore  their  elastic  foree  is  capable  of 
being  exhibited  in  all  these  ways.  It  is  demonstrated  in 
fluids  only  by  their  compressibility,  while  in  gases  it  arises 
as  a  predominant  living  force  which  would  refuse  any  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  to  the  constituent  particles  without 
external  pressure,  and  is  proportional  to  such  pressure 
uniformly  exercised. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  a  solid  elastic  body,  that  is,  when 
its  temperature  is  raised,  the  particles  seek  a  diiferent  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  more  remote  from  each  other  than 
before.  But  while  this  heat  is  much  below  that  necessary 
for  friction,  or  for  destroying  the  fibrous  formation  of  organ- 
ized matter,  the  stability  of  the  removable  narticles  is  but 
little  affected,  and  experiment  shows  that  tnere  is  scarcely 
any  change  of  elasticity.  In  fluids  the  compressibiUty  obtains 
a  greater  range,  while  in  gases,  where  no  countervailing 
force  of  attraction  is  sensible,  the  increase  of  temperature  is 
accompanied  by  a  proportional  increase  of  elastic  force. 

Amougst  bodies  whose  elasticity  is  very  aprparent,  we 
may  enumerate  glass,  ivory,  caoutchouc,  sponges,  and 
fibrous  substances,  as  beams,  muscles,  and  artificial  webs, 
some  gums,  steel,  and  all  the  gases  and  vapours.  In  gases  and 
vapours  its  effects  may  be  produced  to  any  extent,  but  they 
aie  limited  in  solids  by  their  softness  and  facility  of  fusion, 
as  in  Nvax,  lead,  &c. ;  by  their  absorplion  of  moisture,  as  in 
clay,  feathers,  catgut,  straw ;  or  by  their  friability,  as  in 
glass,  dry  resins,  and  copper  or  iron  which  have  been  exposed 
to  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

Suppose  an  elastic  string,  or  lamina,  to  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  stretched  bv  a  force  T,  which  will 
also  represent  its  tension ;  if  this  force  be  increased  by  a 
small  quantity  /,  an  additional  length  /  would  be  given  to 
the  string,  or  lamina;  the  whole  tension  now  is  T  +  ^  and 
if  we  again  add  a  force  /,  since  the  physical  condition  of  the 
body  is  sensibly  the  same  as  before,  the  same  length  /  will 
again  be  added,  and  generally  the  additional  extension 
should  bo  proportional  to  the  additional  tension :  this  law 
is,  however,  only  approximative,  for  it  is  manifest  that  a 
force  tending  to  produce  either  extensioa  or  contraction 
may  be  appfied  which  would  cause  the  body  to  break,  and 
near  these  limits  the  law  would  vary  considerably  from 
simple  proportionality.  Let  a  horizontal  elastic  lamina  AB 
be  fixed  by  a  screw  at  A,  and  having  been  stretched  by  a 
known  weight  G  at  B,  let  it  be  screwed  also  at  that  point, 
when  its  tension  will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  weight  a}> 
pcndcd;  let  the  beam  DE  of  a  balance  F  be  sustained  at  D, 
the  middle  of  AB  through  a  drilled  orifice  d,  and  be  at- 
tached to  a  string  passing  over  the  fixed  pulley  C,  which 
string  also  sustains  a  weight  P,  which  is  an  exact  counter- 
poise to  the  weio^lit  of  the  scale  and  beam  so  that  they  may 
produce  no  dellection  of  themselves  in  AB  ;  then  if  a  small 
weight  be  put  into  the  scale,  the  lamina  ADB  will  be  bent 
into  the  form  AJB,  with  a  deflection  Dd  from  its  original 
positior ,  which  may  be  estimated  with  greater  aocuracy  by 
a  hand  QR  attached  to  the  pulley.  An  extension  AdB  — 
ADB  will  thus  be  produced,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  ten- 
sion, which  may  then  be  compared  by  the  common  laws  of 
'  ties;  and  the  experiments  show  that  as  long  as  the  added 


oi 


When  a  uniform  elastic  string  is  suspended  rertica  In  a 
will  be  stretched  by  its  own  weight.  The  tensi(»n  \b:*« 
from  point  to  point,  and  is  every  where  proportional  t<»  :-  - 
portion  of  the  string  of  which  it  supports  the  weighu  If  u  •  -r 
a  portion  of  the  stretched  string  corresponding  to  a  p«>r;i<  .1 
X  of  the  same  unstretched,  and  y  +  ^  y,  x  -V  ^  7,  au^. .  v  r 
corresponding  pair  of  portions  greater  tmm  the  fonin.-r,  n,  ; 
a  the  whole  length  of  the  string  in  its  natural  stjiie.  t.  • 
extension  Ay  -  A  x  of  the  element  Ax  is  proportio; .  1  r  > 
the  weight  of  the  remaining  portion  a--  x  ^  L.Jt  ii  .  .: 
string;  hence  if  ^  denote  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  the  ^:.'.-  ^'. 
and  9  the  index  of  elasticity  peculiar  to  the  sub^iuriiv, '  : 

have   ultimately    [DiFFiiiE?mAL  Calculus]     , —  I  - 
g  i  (a— x),  and  therefore  by  the  rules  of  the  Integral  C  i  .-•.  ..  • 


X' 


y  ^  X  ^  ge  iax  -"i~)»  to  which  no  arbitrary  constani »: 

z 

be  added,  because  y  commences  at  the  same  point  « .*/..  x 

e 
if  we  now  make  a;  s=  a,  we  find  that  ^  r  •<**  exp^es^c*  : . 

extension  of  the  entire  string. 

Similar  principles  may  be  easily  applied  to  detenu" 
form  of  an  elastic  string  suspended  from  two  po::.;- 
stretched  by  its  own  weight;  but  in  this  case  xiic  r    - 
which   differs  from  the  common  catenary  cannot  Sf  r 
sidered    as    accurately  determined    without    takir  j 
account  the  elasticity  of  inflexion  as  well  as  that  ot'  ix  " 
sion.    The  mere  mathematical  problem  may  be  beru  . 
mechanical  treatises.  C^hevieW^  Mechanic9 ;  Puiv>  n,  .\ 
nujue;  consult  also|Lagrange,  Mec,  Analytiqtie^  for  t  he  ui  ■ . 
of  introducing  the  condition  of  elasticity  in  a  s\  ^trm  a:  • 

An   important  practical  branch  of  this  subject,  (► . 
strength  of  beams,  which  has  been  much  advancvd     \  ' . 
Peter   Barlow,  and  the  more  recent  experiment*  ^ : 
Eaton  Hodgkinson,  of  Manchester,  we  reserve  fvjr  a  : 
article.    [Strength  of  Beams.] 

When  a  uniform  elastic  string,  fixed  at  one  e\*r 
and  stretched  by  a  force  applied  at  the  other  extrc:.. 
abandoned  to  itself,  it  will  return  to  its  original  futi^  * 
a  series  of  contractions  and  expansions,  the  fort  t  v 
solicits  each  point  being  proportional  to  its  dl^toil^^•   * 
its  original  place,    though  the  successive  o»cilln:. 
on  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  in  consequence  oi*  t 
sistances  encountered.    The  same  law  applies  to  t\«. 
placements  of  the  molecules  of  elastic  fluias  and  gas< . 

For  the  laws  of  the  mutual  impact  of  ela^ktic  b.>  .  «  • 
Impact.     If  a  body  is  attached  to  an  elastic  stnn^\ 
at  the  other  extremity  is  fixed,  and  be  projected   .r. 
direction,  the  resolved  part  of  the  centrifugal  force 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  string  Xk 
stretch  it,  and  the  centripetal  force  will  be  pn>port;x  : 
r  —  c,  r  being  the  length  of  the  stretched  and  e  .  1 
unstretched  string :  this  force  is  attractive  when  r  is  ^ .  •  . 
than  c,  and  repulsiva  when  less.  ..  Heaot  if  wa  ooncc  1 . 
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expected  to  become  irregular  when  it  tends  to  gasei/y,  and 
therefore  to  have  greater  expansions  for  each  de^ee  of 
heat  than  in  its  liquid  stato.  {Annale*  de  Chimie  et  de 
Phynque.) 

In  such  experiments  it  is  essential  that  the  gas  should 
be  perfectly  dry ;  for  if  not,  the  elastic  force  obtained  will 
be  that  of  dry  air  plu9  that  of  the  contained  aqueous 
vapours.  For  most  observations  on  the  latter  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  Dalton,  who  observed  that  when 
the  inside  of  a  barometer  is  moistened,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapours,  occupying  the  space  which  is  a  vacuum  in 
ordinary  barometers,  causes  a  depression  in  the  column  of 
mercury  proportional  to  itself. 

When  a  space  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  or  steam, 
the  elasticity  remains  the  same  when  the  volume  is  dimi- 
nished, the  only  effect  of  comMession  being  to  convert  the 
surplus  portion  into  water.  The  contrary  holds  generally 
m  gases,  as  we  have  seen  that  their  elasticity  is  inverselv 
as  their  volume ;  but  it  is  probable  that  with  very  high 
pressures,  such  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  liquefy 
carbonic  acid  gas,  there  exists  a  limit  for  each,  beyond  which 
it  is  impossible  to  render  them  more  elastic  bv  compression. 

Moreover,  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  of  dry  gas  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  wator  to  that  at  the  freezing  point 
is  by  no  means  the  same  as  in  aqueous  vapours ;  but  at 
very  high  temperatures  it  seems  prooable  that  similar  ratios 
would  approximate.  The  followmg  is  a  table  of  the  elastic 
forces  or  the  latter,  corresponding  to  degrees  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer: — 

Slastie  Foree  SueeeMi%-a 

TcmperaturtK        iu  iacbM.  ttatios. 

0  0-2  

6i  0-297  1*485 

12}  0-435  1-465 

]8i  0*63  1-448 

25  0-91  1-444 

31^  1-29  1-418 

37}  1-82  1-411 

43f  2-54  1-395 

50  3-5  1-378 

fi6J  4-76  1-36 

I  6-45  1-355 


€2 


68i 

8-55 

1*326 

75 

11.25 

1*316 

81i 

14*6 

1*298 

874 

18-8 

1-288 

93} 

24 

1*277 

100 

30 

1-25 

The^  third  column  is  given  incorrectly  in  Biot's  *  Phy- 
sique ;*  and  it  follows  from  inspection  that  the  elastic  force 
of  stoam  increases  nearly  in  a  geometrical  progression  when 
the  temperature  is  increased  iu  arithmetical ;  from  which 
property  steam  has  now  become  a  great  mechanical  agent. 

When  vapours  are  mixed  with  each  other  at  the  same 
temperature  and  in  the  same  space,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
compound  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  elasticities,  provided 
this  sum  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  any  of  the 
vapours  liquid,  and  provided  these  vapoura  have  no  ehemi- 
cal  affinity. 

The  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  belong  to  the  subject  of 
acoustics,  to  which  we  refer,  and  to  the  head  Vibration. 
Bcbide  the  authorities  ah*eady  quoted  in  this  article,  see 

^2iV^l®i;  «?**y**5P®»'  *°^  *  Manchester  Transactions.' 
ELATiBA.    [Phocis.] 

ELATE'RIDiE.afamily  of  Coleopterous  insecto  belonffing 
to  the  section  Sternoxi  (,Latreille\  and,  according  to  Lin- 
uoBus,  constituting  the  genus  Elater. 

The  insecte  of  this  family  are  of  a  lengthened  form ;  the 
head  IS,  in  nearly  all  cases,  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax  : 
the  thorax  is  usually  of  the  same  width  as  the  elvtia  or 
nearly  so,  longer  than  broad,  and  the  posterior  angles  are 
acute,  and  most  frequently  produced  into  a  pointed  spine- 
like  process:  the  elytra  are  long  and  narrow,  cover  the  ab- 
domen, and  their  external  margins  are  often  nearly  parallel. 
The  antenniB  are  of  moderate  length,  either  filiform,  serrated, 
or  pectinated,  and  when  the  insect  is  at  rest  they  are  de- 
posited in  two  grooves  on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax  • 
at  least  such  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  the  species,  liio 
legs  are  short  and  rather  slender,  and  the  femora  and  tibin 
are  generally  compressed. 

These  beetles  lure  found  upon  flowers  and  upon  the 
Ijaves  of  trees  and  plants;  some  species  however  are  most 
Itequently  met  with  upon  the  ground. 


MHien  upon  any  elevated  situation,  if  upfotfihad,  th^ 
apply  the  legs  ana  antennoD  cloee  to  the  body,  and  alkrw 
tnemselves  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  if  they  tali  upon  tht-ir 
back  they  regain  their  natural  position  by  a  leap,  which  u 
always  accompanied  by  a  snapping  noi&e  aimilar  to  thai 
wliich  may  be  made  by  the  finger-nails.  When  about  t  > 
leap,  they  bend  the  thorax  backwards,  ao  that  the  bud)  ^> 
arcned,  or  rather  forms  an  angle,  the  insect  then  re^ini^ 
upon  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  and  the  fore  part  of  tLe 
thorax.  Tne  leap  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  sudd^  re- 
laxation of  the  muscular  effort  which  kept  the  thorax  brnc 
backwards,  there  being  a  pecuUarity  in  its  structure  «hi  L 
causes  it  to  spring  forwards. 

Even  in  a  dried  specimen,  upon  attempting  to  bend  iLr 
thorax  back,  we  found  considerable  resistance;  but  ^mj 
allowed,  it  suddenly  assumed  its  natural  position,  wh.rh  t% 
a  slight  inclination  forwards. 

There  is  a  strong  spine,  it  must  be  observed,  on  t^' 
under  part  of  the  thorax,  at  its  bai^e,  which,  when  the  ihur^  i 
is  in  its  usual  petition,  is  deposited  in  a  groove;  and  i*  .« 
said  that  the  leap  is  performed  principally  by  mean»  of  iiiis 
spine,  which  is  at  the  time  forcibly  pressed  against  tbr 
margin  of  the  hollow  *  into  which  it  sinks  sttd<&nU,  ai  :? 
by  a  spring.'  From  this  opiuion  we  are  inclined  to  dtfiVr:  fir 
upon  removing  the  spine  we  found  not  the  slightest  alter* 
tion  in  that  n-atuial  spring  in  the  thorax  which  we  bvft  '.- 
mentioned.  Not  however  having  at  this  moment  the 
means  of  investigating  the  subject,  it  would  be  prematurv 
to  venture  any  further  remarks. 

The  larva)  of  the  Elaterids  feed  most  generally  upon  ic 
getable  substances:  rotten  wood  affords  food  to  maiiv , 
others  live  in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  ofpltLnU . 
one  of  them  (the  larva  of  Ektor  striatus  of  Fabricius)  is 
said  to  attack  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  when  in  i^cst 
numbers,  to  do  much  injury*. 

These  larvao  are  long,  rather  slender,  senerally  cyliodn- 
cal,  and  covered  with  a  tough  skin:  the  head  and  termirAl 
joint  of  the  body  are  of  a  corneous  texture;  tbelactrr.« 
very  variable  in  Ibrm,  and  is  often  depressed  and  jvulur^i 
into  two  bluntlv-pointed  processes :  the  former  is  ntroishi^i 
with  the  usual  parts,  such  as  jaws  or  mandibles.  ina\iU7, 
palpi,  labrum,  labium,  and  antenn».  The  three  secmcnt* 
which  constitute  the  thorax  are  each  furnished  with  s  (•- .r 
of  short  legs. 

Of  the  insects  included  by  Linnnus  under  the  ^n<r.  > 
name  of  Elater,  and  others  of  similar  general  chararu-.* 
which  have  been  discovered  since  that  naturalist *»  t.::^■  * 
there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  species  enumerated.  *. 
as  these  species  (which  are  now  regarded  as  consiituti.:^'  e 
family)  are  divided  into  about  sixty  genera,  it  will  be  ::». 
possible,  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  Cyclopvdo.  *  • 
enter  into  the  detail  of  their  characters.  We  will  tben:^  r 
confine  ourselves  to  some  of  Uie  more  important  ;-^in  hr(  t 
those  which  are  given  by  Latreille  in  the  '  Rtoie  Anuuil     1 
these  are  as  follows  :--Ga/6a,  Eucnemis,  AdeS>cera,  Lu       J 
mus,   Chelonarium,  Throscua,  Cerophftum^  Cfyptr^it .-:  \ 
Nematodei,  Hemeripus,   Stenieera,  Eiater  (pioper),  ii* 
Camphylui.    These  genera  are  divided  by  I^treiUe  ir 
two  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  the  antenn»  are  lod^. . 
(when  the  insect  is  at  rest)  within  two  grooves  aituatei 
the  under  side  of  the  thorax. 

This  section  includes  the  six  first  genenu      Tb#  .- 
Galba  (Latreille)  has  the  antenna)  fihform,  and  rv»-\  .. 
into  two  grooves  situated  directly  under  the  lateral  ma:.- 
of  the  thorax :  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  arc  simple :  the  i  •  • 
is  convex:  the  mandibles  are  terminated  by  a  simpu*  j 
the  maxillffi  are  furnished  with  a  single  small  K»U- 
terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  globular,  and  the  b    • 
nearly  cylindrical. 

The  species  are  all  from  Bnuil.    The  genus  ZTvr    • 
( Ahrens)  differs  from  Galba  chictlv,  in  having  Uie  msn-i 
bifid  at  the  apex,  the  maxill©  terminated  by  two  lobcN 
terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  securiform,  and'the  body  t.-: 
elliptical.    Species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Eutvi  ■  i  - 
North  America. 

Genus  Addocera  (Latreille).  Here  the  antenna  - 
filiform;  the  joints  of  the  tai-si  are  simple,  and  the  an*  .-  ■ 
legs,  when  contracted,  are  received  into  lateral  cavm.-  1 
the  under  part  of  the  thorax. 

Lusomus  (Dalman.)     The  species  of  this  genus  U- 
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milet  north  of  tlie  nearest  point  of  tlie  uland.  (Neigebaur, 
Gemalde  Italien9 ;  Pini,  Osiervazione  wile  Mtntera  dx 
Ferro  dell' Isola  deir  Elba,)  .    ^ 

ELBE.  The,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  m  Enrope,  flows 
like  the  Wescr  entirely  within  Germany.    It  originates  m 
the  confluence  of  a  number  of  rivulets  and  brooks  which 
fall  down  the  western  side  of  the  Schneekoppe,  or  Snow- 
cap,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Riesengeburge,  or 
Giant  mountains,  of  Bohemia,  and  in  that  part  of  them 
which  separates  Bohemia  from  Silesia.     Some  writers  refer 
the  source  of  this  river  to  the  Weissbach  (Whitebrook), 
which  springs  from  the  White  Meadow,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Schneekoppe;    others  to  the  Elbe  or  Narvor  Meadow, 
where  eleven  springs,  called  the  Wells  of  the  Elbe,  are  said 
to  rise,  and  uniting  in  one  stream,  which  takes  the  name  of 
the  Elbe  or  Madelbrunn,  fell  over  a  lofty  precipice  into 
what  is  termed  the  Elbgrund,  or  reyon  of  the  Elbe.    Here 
the  stream  is  increased  by  the  Seifen  and  other  rivulets 
which  join  it  below  Krausensbaude,  whence  it  runs  towards 
Hohenelbe  under  the  universally  admitted  designation  of 
the  Elbe.   From  Hohenelbe,  a  mountain  town  in  the  north- 
eastern circle  of  Bidschow,  in  Bohemia,  it  flows  south-east 
to  Amau,  thence  south-west  into  the  circle  of  Kbnigsgnitz, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Aupa  near  Yarowitz,  the  Metau  at 
Josephstadt,  and  the  Adler  or  Oriitz  at  Konigsgriitz,  and 
afterwards  passes  into  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  whence,  after 
receiving  the  Chrudimka  at  Pardubitz,  it  takes  a  westerly 
direction.     Having  passed  Elbe-Teinitz,  below  which  it  is 
joined  by  theDobrowa,  and  skirting  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  circle  of  Czaslau,  it  traverses  the  most  north-eastern 
part  of  that  of  Kaurzim,  where  it  flows  past  Kolin,  and 
there  winding  to  the  north-west  re-enters  the  circle  of  Bid- 
schow, and  crosses  its  south-westerly  districte  past  Podic- 
brad.   It  now  pursues  a  course  due  west  along  the  southern 
border  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  re-enters  that  of  Kaurzim, 
flows  north-west  from  Taurzim  past  Brandeis,  above  which 
it  receives  the  Iser  and  Elbe-Kostoletz,  to  Melnik,  in  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  where  it 
is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Moldau,  and  from  which 
place  (in  60^  20'  N.  lat  and  14**  28'  E.  long.)  it  has  an  un- 
obstructed navigation  to  its  mouth.    From  Melnik  it  forms 
the  boundary  for  a  short  distance  between  the  circles  of 
Rakonitz  and  Leitmeritz,  then  winds  southwards  to  Kaun- 
nitz,  and  after  entering  the  last-mentioned  circle  by  again 
flowing  north-westwards  from  Kaunnitz,  is  joined  by  the 
Eger  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of  Leitmeritz.     From 
this  place  it  flows  northwards  to  Aussig,  takes  a  winding 
easterly  course  past  Tetschen  where  it  receives  the  Pulznitz, 
bends  gradually  north-westwards,  ouits  Bohemia  near  Hern- 
kretsehen,  or  Himiskretschen,  and  enters  the  kinsjdom  of 
Saxony.    At  this  point  the  Elbe  is  355  feet  in  width.    It 
thenoe  takes  a  north-westerly  course  past  Schandau,  be- 
tween which  place  and  Dresden  it  passes  through  the  Lusa- 
tian  and  Ohre  Mountains  of  Saxony,  then  flows  to  Pima, 
Dresden,  Meissen,  Riesa,  and  Strehla,  and  enter*  Prussian 
Saxony  at  Loesnitz,  about  seven  miles  above  Miihlberg. 
Its  whole  length  fipom  the  south-eastern  to  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Saxony  is  between  70  and  75  miles.     From 
Muhlberg  its  course  is  north-westerly  toTorgau,  and  thence 
to  Wittenberg,  above  which  it  receives  the  Black  Elster ; 
here  it  takes  a  westerly  direction,  leaves  for  a  while  the 
Prussian  states,  traverses  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  from  Koswig 
past  Dessau  to  Barby,  during  its  passage  through  which  it 
receives  the  Saale  and  Mulde,  and  thence  turnine  north- 
wards, re-enters  those  states  above  Aacken,  receives  the  Ohre, 
and  flows  on  to  Magdeburg  until  it  reaches  the  point  be- 
low Sandow,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Havel.  Here  it  again 
has  a  north-westerly  direction,  forming  first  the  boundary 
between  Brandenburg  and  Prussian  Saxony  till  it  passes 
Schneckendorf,  and  next  for  a  short  distance  between  Bran- 
denburg and  Hanover :  thence  it  separates  Hanover  from 
Mecklenburg  until  it  enters  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
that  kingdom  between  Doraitz  and  Hitzackcr.    After  tra- 
versing them  as  far  as  Boitzenbiirg,  it  divides  the  Hano- 
verian dommions  from  the  duchies  of  Lauenburg  and  Hol- 
stein  and  the  Hamburg  territory,  until  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  North  Sea.    Altogether  it  traverses  Hanover  or 
forms  its  north-eastern  boundary  for  about  120  miles.    Be- 
low Winsen,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Harburg  in 
Hanover,  the  llmenau  falls  into  it,  and  below  Neuhauss 
somewhat  above  Altona,  but  on  the  left  bank  like  the  for- 
mer, the  Oste.    Prom  Hamburg  and  Altona  downwards  to 
Oliiekstedt  in  HoUtein  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea  it  be- 
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Cuxhaven,  about  86  miles  below  Hambiurg. 

The  Elbe  first  flows  through  a  deep  narrow  valley  • 
Josephstadt,  the  right  bank  being  much  higher  than  • . 
left.  This  valley  widens  gradually  until  the  Eibo  has  ji.-»  ^-  . 
Nimburg,  between  Kollin  and  Brandeis*  where  it  ogam  ^ 
comes  contracted.    From  Nimburg  to  Raudnits,  south    T 
Theresienstadt  its  banks  are  lower,  but  from  the  la«  i^-v 
untQ  it  reaches  Lowositz  they  are  much  more  elevated*  r.i  . 
thence  as  far  as  to  Pima  in  Saxony  its  bed  lies  in  a  li..  :■ 
cx>nfined  valley.    From  Pima  the  heights  on  its  left  1  .    . 
subside,  whilst  those  on  its  rii^ht  accompany  the  Ell  <*  r  . 
little  distance  until  it  has  passed  Dresden  and  Me;^--- 
From  thence  to  Torgau  a  succession  of  low  hills  run  pj. . 
lei  to  both  banks,  and  there  entirely  disappear.    A  ni  jo    ; 
hflls  approaches  the  left  bank  at  Domits,  and  orca^- 
heights  the  right  bank  near  Wittenberg.    From  the  m  i.  ♦ . 
of  the  Saale  until  a  little  above  Magdeburg  the  bank-^ 
flat,  but  in  this  part  high  hills  command  them  at  »et*" .: 
points.     From  Magdeburg  the  Elbe  flows  through  a  ]»••*; 
country  into  the  North  Sea,  except  between  Hitrarkcr  ••: 
Bleckede  on  its  left  and  about  Altona  on  its  right  1^   /. 
where  the  adjacent  ground  rises  to  gentle  elevations. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  its  course,  namely,  between  Hftr?-^ 
on  its  left  bank,  and  Hamburg  and  Altona  on  itn  r. 
the  Elbe  is  divided  into  several  arms  by  five  large  and  ^« . 
small  islands;  these  arms  however,  unite  again  in  .^  ^s 
channel  at  Blankenese,  about  five  miles  below  Hamltw  .. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Elbe  is  about  710  miles,  ani    : 
is  navigable  for  about  470  miles.    Its  mean  depih  t^  ' 
feet  and  its  average  breadth  900  feet,  but  it  hi*J<i^ 
some  points  to  1  QUO  feet  and  more,  and  near  its  n. -l   . 
to  several  miles. 

The  height  of  this  river  above  the  level  of  the  «<  i  i-* 
follows:   near  its  source  4151  feet ;  at  K'unifr»grutz  61  *» ;    -. 
Melnik  426 ;  at  Schandau  320 ;  at  Pirna  2b7 ;  at  Dn^ 
262;  at  Wittenberg  204;  at  Magdeburg  128;  atTt:i  >- 
miinde  87;  at  I^senrade  48;  at  Domitz  26;  at  Uitia    -. 
19 ;  at  Bleckede  11,  and  at  Boitzonburg  9  feet. 

There  are  35  bridges  across  the  Elbe  between  i!*  «    -  • 
and  Torgau,  below  which  town  the  communication  Ki.  ■  • 
both  banks  is  by  ferries.    The  principal  bridtro*  arv-   ♦   •. 
at  Leitmeritz,  which  is  of  wood  and  stone,  and  8  J*  fi- ' 
length;  Brandeis;  Dresden,  of  stone,   1420  feet  lorz '•' 
36  broad;   Meissen;  Torgau;  Wittenbenr,  of  st/:iv  .' 
wood,   1000  feet  long;  and  Magdeburg,  where  there  ^  • 
three  wooden  bridges,  one  across  the  Old  Elbe  76  r^    ^ 
long;  another  across  the  main  arm  of  the  river,  24  r 
and  the  third  across  a  side  arm  20  roods  long. 

The  waters  of  the  Elbe  are  increased  by  the  confii:  ' 
of  17  rivers  and  upwards  of  70  minor  streams.     Bi!" 
the  years  1801  and  1835  its  depth  has  decreased  m-  - 
8}  inches  at  Dresden,  and  about  18}  at  Magdeburg.    ) 
Bohemia,  where  leas  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  ri>M" 
of  woodlands  and  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes  tt.  ' 
the  territories  through  which  the  Saale,  Mulde,  and  I) 
Elster  flow,  the  diminution  has  been  far  less.     Tlio  l>  - 
is  estimated  to  occupy  about  58,800  miles,  and  lies  b^^; 
50**  2'  and  53°  54'  N.  lat.,  and  8**  41'  and  16**  12'  E.  1  ' 
This  river  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  particularly  sain 
eels,  and  stur^'cons. 

ELBERFELD,  a  circle  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  r 
or  administrative  circle  of  Diisseldorf  in  the  Pru^^^urt 
vince  of  the  Rhine.    It  contains  an  area  of  about 
square  miles,  three  towns  (Elberfeld,  Gemarke  or  B  %  ?  * 
and  Mettmann,  with  about  2100  inhabitants),  omc  t..  , 
village,  21  villages,  and  135  hamlets,  and  has  a  popul.v: 
about  93,500 ;  which  is  an  increase  of  22,750  since  i)  - 
1816.      About  one-fifth  are  Roman  Catholics,  a:  ! 
remainder  Protestants.    The  circle  is  traversed  in  a!l  i 
by  offsets  of  the  Sauerland  hills,  and  is  well  wui>dt^l 
tensive  beds  of  alum  lie  between  Velbert  and  Lat  t;( 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle,  where  a  number    2 
works  are  established.    Elberfeld  is  watered  by  thi  Iv 
Wipper  or  Wupper,  Diissel,  and  26  minor  strea:  - 
brooks.    The  soil  is  in  general  but  of  middling  quii  t  • 
some  of  the  more  elevated  districts  it  is  light,  and 
lated  for  the  cultivation  of  rye,  oats,  and  potat>>i-« 
In  the  others,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  tl.  \ 
raised.    There  are  exoollent  meadow  and  graxiti«;   '. 
The  vicinities  of  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Uardcuberg.  an^I  K 
enberg  are  crowded  with   manufactories  of  rots«  *i   < 
and  cloths^  silksi  woollens,  linens,  ribbons»  lace,  ^ci* 
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m  tlie  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  situated  on  the  nver 
Segura,  in  a  fertile  plain  covered  with  vines  and  palm-trees. 
The  latter  is  the  date-pahn,  with  a  thick  wood  of  which  the 
town  is  surrounded  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league.  Though 
there  are  several  good  streets  and  squares,  the  town  has  on 
the  whole  a  melancholy  aspect  Among  the  most  remark- 
able buildings  is  a  ducal  palace,  which  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  very  remote  age.  Thegreat  church  is  a  beautiful  edi- 
fice, with  a  noble  dome.  The  barracks  are  well  built  and 
extensive.  There  are  besides  many  convents  and  charitable 
institutions  for  the  poor.    Population,  15,000. 

ELDEN  HOLE.    [Derbyshire.] 

ELDER  TREE.    [Sambucus.] 

EL  DORA'DO,  hterall^  the  golden  country,  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century  to  an 
imaginary  region  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  South 
America,  south  of  the  Orinoco  and  between  that  and  the 
Amazon  river,  where  gold  and  precious  stones  were  sup- 
posed to  be  as  common  as  rocks  and  pebbles  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  be  had  for  merely  picking  them  up.  The  first 
notion  of  this  story  was  communicated  by  an  Indian  Cacioue 
to  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  brother  of  the  conqueror,  who  sent  nis 
companion,  Francisco  Orellana,  down  the  Amazon  river  to 
discover  this  wonderful  land.  Orellana  followed  the  course  of 
the  Amazon  down  to  the  sea ;  but  though  he  did  not  find  El 
Dorado,  still  he  countenanced  the  report  of  its  existence.  The 
temper  of  mind  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  discoverers  of 
America  seems  to  have  been  singularly  fitted  for  credulous 
belief  in  all  wonderful  reports.  The  story  of  El  Dorado 
continued  to  be  accredited ;  a  Spanish  adventurer  was  said 
to  have  reached  the  rapital  of  this  euchantcd  region,  called 
Mauoa,  and  wonderful  tales  were  told  of  its  splendour  and 
its  wealth,  far  siurpassing  those  of  Peru.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Guiana  was  also  styled  governor  of  El  Dorado, 
because  the  latter  country  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  his 
jurisdiction.    Raleigh  was  so  persuaded,  or  pretended  to  be 

Eersuaded,  of  the  existence  of  this  wonderful  country,  that 
e  fitted  out  several  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering and  conquering  it  for  England :  his  last  attempt  in 
1617  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Guiana,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  death  on  the  scafiuld. 

rivALBlOH    ^V^AXiTER  1 

ELEATIC  PHILOSOPHY  has  its  name  ft-om  Elea 
(called  by  the  Romans,  Velia),  a  Grecian  colony  on  the 
western  coast  of  Lower  Italy,  where  Xcnophancs  of  Co- 
lophon settled  in  his  old  age  (about  530  B.C.),  and  founded 
a  school  distinguished  by  its  bold  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  universe  upon  metaphysical  principles. 
The  theory  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Parmenides,  but 
It  also  reckons  among  its  members  Z^no,  Mclissus,  and 
Empedocles,  who  however  only  gave  a  further  development 
to  particular  principles ;  the  labour  of  Melissus  being  mainly 
confined  to  the  defence  of  those  positions  which  were 
opposed  to  the  Ionian  physics,  while  Zeno  and  Empedocles 
exnibit  the  opposite  aspects  of  the  theory,  the  former  con- 
fining  himself  to  its  aoctrine  of  the  supra  ^sensible,  the 
latter  to  a  detailed  application  of  its  physiological  views. 

In  its  formation  it  was  subsequent  to  the  Ionian  and 
Pythagorean  schools,  and  was  so  far  a  consequence  of  them 
as  it  thought  necessary  to  submit  to  investigation  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  proceeded.  The 
problem  which  they  had  proposed  to  themselves  was,  as- 
suming the  possibility  of  a  beginning  of  motion  and  of  pro- 
duction and  decay,  to  determine  the  first  ground  or  grounds 
of  all  that  comes  into  being.  This  assumption  the  Elcatse 
attacked  as  irreconcilable  with  that  idea  of  the  reason 
which  involves  the  law  of  causality,  the  Eleatic  expression 
for  which  was,  'out  of  non-being  being  cannot  come,' 
and  its  later  and  more  general  formula,  *  ex  nihilo  nihil ;' 
and  as  no  distinction  had  as  yet  been  made  between  the 
efficient  and  material  causes,  they  necessarily  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  had  not  a  beginning. 

With  the  founder  of  the  school  religious  considerations 
predominated,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  unworthy  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  to  which  polytheism  had  given  hse, 
he  showed  from  the  very  notion  of  God  that  he  is  neces- 
sarily one.  The  notion  of  Deity,  he  argued,  implies  his 
infinity  and  eternity,  but  there  cannot  be  many  infinite 
beings ;  the  eternal  and  infinite  God  is  therefore  one.  But 
from  tho  denial  of  production  it  followed  that  the  world  is 
eternal.  Now  ai^  eternal  world  would  equally  limit  the 
eternal  God:  the  co-existenoe,  therefore,  of  the  two,  aepa- 
nUij  and  iodependeatly  of  eiich  other,  u  impossible  *  con- 
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sequently  the  world  tad  the  Deity  an  one.  Tins  re»u!t 
the  foundation  of  the  so-called  error  of  Pantheism ;  bu: 
was  only  by  such  an  error  that  man  could  arrive  at  a  n^ 
and  worthy  conception  of  the  Deity,  which  it  is  the  mc.*; 
the  Sleato)  to  have  distinctly  propounded. 

From  the  position  that  God  or  the  world  is  one,  it  v. 
sarily  followed  that  our  conceptions  of  sensible   ih 
singly  are  imperfect  and  insufi&cient  to  bring  us  to  a  k..  * 
ledge  of  the  All  or  of  God.    Man,  consequently,  i^  pi;*  • 
in  a  painful  situation,  desiring  on  the  one  Imnd  to  Wl  ■ 
God,  on  the  other  to  look  to  individual  phenomeux     A: 
tention  was  thus  awakened  to  the  opposition  which  «\.> 
between  the  pure  truth  and  the  sensible  appearance,  ... 
the  Eleat»  were  the  first  to  advance  a  systematic  theur^ 
human  knowledge ;  and  although  its  object  was  to  den*  a. 
validity  of  the  testimony  of  sense  and  experience,  and  t 
ascribe  to  the  reason  exclusively  the  merit  of  arriving  at  ::  • 
truth  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  appearanre   a    I 
reality,  it  nevertheless  constituted  a  most  importaui   j . 
vancement  of  the  philosophy  of  the  period,  and  so  <>. 
pleted  its  edifice  as  a  system  by  contributing  the  o.^ 
fectical  or  logical  portion ;  the  loniana  and  Pythagorc. « 
having  respectively  constructed  the  physical  and  m  :.. 
parts. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that  the  history  of  v  .• 
as  weU  as  of  the  other  early  schools  of  Grecian  pliili><.  ;•  .* 
is  both  obscure  and  imperfect,  since  of  the  written  work-  <i 
its  several  members  we  only  possess  a  few  and  unconut.*  u  i 
fragments. 

ELECAMPANE,  the  herbalist's  name  of  the  yUu 
called  Inula  Helenium.    Mr.  Burnett  speaks  of  it  thu^  — 
It  is  by  some  persons  esteemed  as  a  grateful  stomach jc ;  i>« 
leaves  are  aromatic  and  bitter,  but  its  root  much  tn«irt'  m.- 
The  former  were  used  bv  the  Romans  as  pot-herlvs  and  a 
would  appear  were  held  in  no  mean  repute  in  after  tim«*«, 
from  the  monkish  line, '  Enula  campana,  reddit  pr«ct.orwa 
Sana.'  When  preserved,  it  is  still  eaten  as  a  cordial  by  EaL-^ti m 
nations,  and  the  root  is  used  in  Europe  to  flavoiir  cen.»  i 
sorts  of  confectionary  that  bear  its  name ;  and  it  enters  tir  • 
the  oomposition  of  several  oontinental  carminalives.    It  ]« 
seldom  used  in  England  except  in  veterinary  practice,  ur  1} 
fraudulent  druggists  to  make  an  emetic  powder,  by  the  a  i 
dition  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  then  add  as  a  sub»tjM:c 
for  ipecacuanha.    A  peculiar  proximate  nnnciple,  »!  :e. 
thing  resembUng  starch,  was  nrat  detected  in  the  ro^it  uf 
this  plant,  and  hence  called  Inuhn ;  it  has  since  been  un- 
covered in  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  p«  * 
of  the  common  pelJitory,  the  angelicum,  the  oormus  ut  ;. 
colchicum,  &c.    [Inula.] 

ELECTION  (Lat.  electio),  in  divinity,  is  a  doftr*- 
whicli,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  as  m  consct^U' .  •  - 
of  the  omniscient  and  prescient  attributes  of  God,  tt.-:  > 
that  from  all  eternity  the  destiny  of  e\cry  indi\idujl    ; 
mankind  was  determined  by  an  immutable  decide,  > 
(the  elect)  being  ordained  to  eternal  salvation*  while  o:i .  « 
(the  reprobate)  are  left  to  inevitable  and  eternal  damn^:.  :j 
The  term  election  is  often  considered  as  but  anolh«^r  u^i. 
for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  both  implying  thax  v..  - 
is  subject  to  a  certain  predetermined  £ste.    This  dur*: 
in  modern  times  is  associated  constantly  with  the  nan  : 
Calvin,  though  similar  notions  were  maintained  or  oyy  -  ; 
among  the  pnilosophical  and  religious  sects  of  the  an:  <   ' 
Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians.    The  Essenes  were  ' 
licvers  in  absolute  preordination.    The  Saddueee  rvjc  • 
it,  and  adopted  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom.    The  P. . 
risees,  in  a  theory  of  syncretism,  endeavoured  to  rect>i  - 
and  combine  the  two  extremes.    (Josephus.  Antif^-  J  . 
The  Stoics  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestiaatiuL 
necessarianism ;  while  the  rival  sect  of  Epicureans  m.:* 
tained  that  of  the  perfect  fVee  agency  of  man  and  iho  • 
tingent  nature  of  events.  The  Unostics  taught  that  but:    . 
souls,  according  as  they  emanated  from  the  good  or  * 
principle,  were  destined  to  happiness  or  misery.    Id  ' 
systems  of  Manes  (Manichbism),  Marcion,  Caduii.  :   . 
others  of  the  second  century,  similar  doctrines  *i7v  • 
forced  concerning  the  fixed  inevitable  fkte  of  men.  Thr\'; . 
out  the  first  four  centuries  the  pagan  phikMsopbers  <^ 
cially  those  of  the  Stoical  school,  opposed  the  dogmas  . 
miracles  of  Christianitv  by  alleging  the  principle  of  u\-  < 
sity  as  exhibited  in  the  immutable  series  of  cause -«  < 
effects,  or  antecedents  and  oonsequenta,  in  the  pby^tc j  *  . 
mental  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  tgnorant  pi  (•» 
were  oonfirmed  belieyen  in  the  inAoe&ce  of  fintunc  a : . 
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serxnonft  fof  and  against  the  doctnne,  may  be  seen  in  Watt's 
Bibliotheca,  and  Du  Pin's  Study  qf  Divinity.) 

ELECTION  (law)  is  when  a  man  is  left  to  his  own  free 
will  to  take  or  do  one  thing  or  another  which  he  pleases 
yTermes  de  la  Ley) ;  and  he  who  is  to  do  the  first  act  shall 
have  the  election.  As,  if  A  covenants  to  pay  6  a  pound  of 
pepper  or  saffron  before  Whitsuntide,  it  is  at  the  election 
of  A  at  all  times  before  Whitsuntide  which  of  them  he  will 
pay ;  but  if  he  does  not  pay  either  before  the  time  fixed, 
then  it  is  at  the  election  of  B  to  sue  for  which  he  pleases. 
So,  if  a  man  give  to  another  one  of  his  horses,  the  donee 
may  take  which  he  chooses ;  but  if  the  donation  be  that  he 
will  ^ive  one  of  his  horses  (in  the  future  tense),  then  the 
election  is  in  the  donor. 

Courts  of  equity  frequently  apply  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion in  cases  where  a  party  has  inconsistent  rights,  and 
compel  him  to  elect  which  he  wiU  enforce :  as,  if  A  by  his 
will  assumes  to  give  an  estate  belonging  to  B  to  C,  and 
gives  other  benefits  to  B,  B  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  given 
to  him  by  the  will  unless  he  gives  effect  to  the  testator's 
disposition  to  C.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  settled 
\?hether  the  party  electing  to  retain  his  own  property  in 
opposition  to  the  instrument  is  bound  to  relinquish  only  so 
much  of  the  property  given  to  him  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  disa))pointed  parties,  or  whether  his  elec- 
tion will  be  followed  by  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  whole. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  ably  stated  1  Roper, 
Hush,  and  Wife,  566  n.;  1  Swanst.  Reports,  441 ;  2  Coke's 
Repts,,  35  b.,  Thomas's  note.  The  principle  of  election 
is  equally  recognised  in  courts  of  law,  thougli  they  are 
seldom  called  to  adjudicate  upon  it,  except  where  the  alter- 
native is  very  distinct,  or  the  party  has  already  elected. 
Indeed  this  principle  is  of  universal  application,  and  pre- 
\ails  in  the  laws  of  all  countries;  it  is  applicable  to  all 
interests,  whether  of  married  women  or  of  infants ;  to  in- 
terests immediate,  remote,  or  contingent;  to  copyhold  as 
well  as  to  freehold  estates;  to  personalty  as  well  as  to 
realty ;  to  deeds  as  well  as  to  wills. 

Courts  of  equity  also  will  compel  a  plaintiff  suing  at  law 
as  well  as  in  equity,  or  in  a  foreign  court  as  well  as  in  the 
court  in  England,  for  the  same  matter,  at  the  same  time, 
to  elect  in  which  court  he  will  proceed,  and  will  restrain 
him  from  i)ursuing  his  rights  in  all  others.  There  ace 
some  exceptions  to  this  doctrine,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gagee, who  may  proceed  in  equity  for  a  foreclosure,  and 
on  his  bond  or  covenant  at  law  at  the  same  time ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  dilTercnce  of  tlie  remedy,  and  from  the  origi- 
nal agreement  to  give  the  concurrent  remedies :  and  evcn'in 
such  a  case  a  courtof  equity  will  restrain  a  mortgagee  from 
enforcing  his  judgment  at  law  upon  the  bond  or  covenant,  if 
he  is  not  prepared  to  deliver  up  the  mortgaged  property 
and  the  title-deeds  belonging  to  it. 

On  Election  under  a  will  in  the  Roman  Law  see  Dig. 
xxxiii.  tit.  5,  De  Optione  vel  Electione  Legata :  and  as  to 
the  French  Law,  see  the  Code  Napoleon^  art.  1 189,  &c„  Des 
Obligations  Alternatives. 

ELECTOR.  [Boroughs  op  England;  Commons, 
House  of.] 

ELECrRA.    [Cellariaa,  vol.  vi.  p.  401.] 

ELECTRICITY  (t^Xfcrpov,  amber).  The  electric  phe- 
nomena, connected  as  they  are  now  known  to  be  by  certain 
yell-ascertained  lawsrform  together  the  most  complete  and 
important  addition  to  the  physical  sciences  which  nas  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Newton. 

The  simplest  and  most  usual  mode  of  producing  electri- 
city is  by  friction.  When  any  two  substances  are  rubbed 
against  each  other  briskly  it  is  always  produced ;  but  it  is 
only  a  particular  description  of  bodies  called  non-conductors 
that  retain  it  after  it  is  thus  produced  so  as  to  exhibit  its 
primary  effects  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

The  production  of  electricity  may  be  observed  in  a  very 
familiar  manner  thus : — ^Tear  up  a  piece  of  paper  into  small 
fragments,  and  place  them  on  a  table ;  then  take  a  slick  of 
sealing-wax,  and  rub  it  briskly  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or 
aguinst  the  sleeve  of  a  cloth  coat,  and  immediately  after 
hold  it  near  the  fragments  of  paper ;  tliese  small  pieces  will 
bo  soon  observed  to  be  agitated  and  the  smaller  to  fly  with 
considerable  velocity  to  the  wax,  to  which  having  adhered 
for  some  time,  some  will  suddenly  jump  off,  others  which 
have  touched  the  stick  edgeways  will  dangle  from  it  a  con- 
siderable interval,  and  then  fall  off  by  their  own  gravitation 
when  the  electrical  force  has  suliicicntly  subsided.  It  was 
Ijjr  observing  amber  produce  similar  effects  aftei  friction 


to  those  we  have  described  that  electneitjr  obtained  i*i 

name. 

Glass  is  now  more  commonly  employed  to  produce  i!*-  - 
tricity  than  any  wax  or  gum;  and  there  is  a  striking    I.:' 
ference  in  the  kind  of  electricity  then  generated,  whi/h  >* 
shall  afterwards  notice  more  at  length.    The^e  bodi<*>     r 
non-conductors,  as  they  manifestly  retain  their  elect rl«     -. 
beyond  the  moment  of  its  production,  and  they  are  isoU«   r 
because  a  conducting  substance  will  also  retain  its  e\*.  :* 
city  when  communication  with  the  earth,  or  other  cuu  I  ^  :• 
ing  substances,  is.cut  off  by  means  of  non  con  ducting  »:.; 
ports  or  envelopes. 

Water  is  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  for  if  you  immcr^..-  ^ 
conducting  isolated  and  electrised  substance  in  water,  i 
will  completely  lose  its  electrical  properties.   Peribcll)  -1  7 
airs  or  gases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  non-conductors ;  ft: 
not,  none  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  could  have  bct.'n  <  ' 
served,  as  the  experiments  arc  not  made  in  vacuo.   Wc  : .-. 
not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  established  whether  i;.-. 
vapours  of  all  substances  are  conductors  (or  all  the  ^  * 
non-conductors).      Aqueous  vapour  certainly  is    a    t .  . 
ductor;  and  therefore  when  the  air  is  impregnated  «r.. 
moisture  it  is  diflicult  to  perform  any  electrical  expcrtUK  .-.s 
which  require  duration. 

Hence  a  conductor  constitutes  a  channel  by  which  t':-' 
electricity  produced  on  a  non-conductor  wiU  gra-lu. :  ' 
escape,  and  a  non-pon ductor  constitutes  an  isolator  by  w  ii.< !. 
the  electricity  communicated  to  a  conductor  may  be  i^.- 
tained. 

Thus,  place  an  electrified  glass  tube  on  a  tin  stand,  ai.l 
the  metals  being  conductors,  the  electricity  will  be  gral  .- 
ally  dissipated ;  on  the  contrary,  place  an  electriWd  (;.. 
cylinder  on  a  glass  support  in  dry  air,  and  the  eltfcLri*  .fjt 
will  be  retained  for  a  very  long  time. 

Nevertheless  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  this   ia  3 
queatiun  only  of  degree ;  that  all  substances  are  condurt  :\ 
and  that  the  usual  terms  conductor  and  non-couduc;  : 
strictly  mean  quick  conductor  and  slow  conductor. 

When  an  electrised  body  is  brought  near  the  skin  «h  :•. 
the  power  of  touch  is  delicate»  a  sensation  is  produced  %  \  . 
has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  the  touch  of  a  •*  \ . 
web ;  but  instruments  founded  on  the  laws  of  etectric  a-i.  a 
have  been  constructed,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  il- :  • 
tricity  in  its  most  feeble  state,  and  measure  its  teu^u... 
[Electaometer.] 

Previous  to  our  study  of  the  properties  of  clcctrici'v  •  u 
which  the  construction  of  the  best  machines  ibr  (xrocur. 
it  in  large  quantities  depends,  it  will  be  useful  to  dc-c 
a  simple  apparatus,  and  one  easily  constructed  or  pmc  :-  - 
ky  which  we  may  learn  the  first  laws  of  electrical  acu.i. 


A  represents  a  glass  cybnder  of  which  the  asjs  i>  ^ 
ported  on  a  frame,  and  which  is  pressed  against  b> 
cushion  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  and  covered  by  an  am.«  ^ .. 
of  zinc  and  mercury  spread  over  iu  surface;  this cu-:. 
is  attached  to  a  conducting  bar  C»  such  &»  a  laoiij'  \ 
iron  connected  with  the  frame,  and  with  it  commanirA:. 
with  a  table  or  the  ground. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  attachfl 
handle  by  which  it  may  bo  rapidly  turned  round,  acMi  : 
friction  wliich  is  generated  against  the  cushion  will  prucw  . 
electricity  on  the  auiikco  of  the  glaa%  to  guud  «L..' 
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torn. ..,  liv.  2 ;  Murphy's  Electricity,  chap,  ni.) ;  and  Poisson, 
from  other  considerations  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice, 
made  this  condition,  for  a  body  of  any  figure,  the  ground  of 
his  calculations  on  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the 
surfaces  of  bodies. 

When  electricity  is  produced,  as  above  described,  and  a 
conductor  charged,  if  the  conductor  be  removed,  and  an- 
other conductor  replace  it,  the  latter  will  become  charged 
by  repeating  the  operation :  thus  the  cylinder  and  every 
substance  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  electricity. 

We  have  supposed  the  cushion  by  which  the  cylinder  is 
rubbed  to  be  in  communication  with  the  ground  by  a  con- 
ductor ;  but  if  two  substances  both  isolated  be  electrised  by 
friction,  and  when  separated  the  electricities  belonging  to 
each  surface  be  exammed,  we  find  the  following  results : — 

Let  two  isolated  pith-balls  A  and  B,  as  before,  be  elec- 
trised by  communication  with  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  two 
other  balls  a  6  in  like  manner  electrised  by  the  other  sur- 
face. 

Then  when  A  is  presented  to  6,  or  a  to  b,  repulsion  takes 
place  as  before  described ;  but  when  A  is  presented  to  a,  or 
b  to  6,  they  will  attract  each  other ;  and  if  A,  a  have  equal 
charges  from  the  difiereut  surfaces  which  have  been  rubbed 
against  each  other  other,  when  contact  takes  place  between 
A  and  a,  all  signs  of  developed  electricity  will  depart  from 
each,  and  the  bodies  will  take  their  natural  positions, 
neither  attracting  nor  repelling  each  other ;  but  ir  A  has  a 
greater  electrical  charge  than  a,  a  surplus  of  the  electricity 
of  A  will  remain,  and  will  be  partly  communicated  to  a 
when  a  consequent  repulsion  arises. 

The  same  results  would  occur  if  two  machines  were 
used,  in  one  of  which  the  cylinder  is  glass,  and  in  the  other 
resin  or  a  gummed  substance :  the  pith-ball  which  receives 
its  electricity  from  the  glass  cylinder  will  attract  that  which 
has  been  in  communication  with  the  other  machine. 

Hence  arise  the  terms  vitreous  electricity  and  resinous 
electricity,  or,  as  they  are  now  more  usually  and  properly 
called,  positive  electricity  and  negative ;  for  whatever  two 
substances  they  may  be  which  are  rubbed  together  when 
electricity  is  produced,  it  will  be  found  positive  on  one  sub- 
fitance,  and  negative  on  the  other,  even  if  the  substances 
are  of  the  same  nature ;  for  instance,  both  glass. 

The  phenomenon  above  noticed  may  be  then  announced 
as  follows :  '  like  electricities  mutually  repel,  unlike  mu- 
tually attract  ;*  and  the  law  of  force  between  particle  and 
particle  is  in  both  cases  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  the  addition  of  quantities  of 
unlike  electricities  is  similar  to  the  addition  of  quantities 
with  unlike  signs  in  algebra :  when  equal  the  sum  is  zero, 
when  unequal  it  is  the  excess,  and  of  the  same  name  as 
the  greater  charge. 

Franklin's  theory  makes  only  one  electric  fluid  in  excess 
above  its  natural  state  in  bodies  positively  electrised,  and  in 
defect  in  those  said  to  be  negatively  electrised. 

Epinus,  and  most  of  the  continental  philosophers  after 
him,  suppose  two  distinct  electrical  fluids,  the  particles  of 
each  of  which  repel  those  of  the  same  kind,  but  attract 
those  of  the  contrary,  and  therefore  the  opposite  electrici- 
ties always  seek  combination  or  neutralization,  so  that  in 
natural  bodies  the  two  fluids  exist  in  equal  quantity,  by 
which  the  presence  of  neither  is  indicated. 

Mosotti  has  in  some  degree  revived  the  theory  of 
Franklin  in  his  memoir  on  the  forces  which  determine  the 
state  of  bodies.  We  adopt  at  present  the  theory  of  two  fluids, 
but  all  the  phenomena  may  be  readily  expressed  also  on 
Franklin's  theory. 

The  pressure  of  the  electricity  on  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, when  the  body  is  perfectly  conducting,  determines 
the  direction  of  the  motion  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
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electrised  or  non-eleetrised  subttaneei,wbieb.l7  teiidenxi« 
this  pressure  unequal  on  the  difl*erent  parts  of  the  surfiur. 
produce  motion  by  the  uneaual  reaction  of  the  medium.  Rui 
imperfectly  conducting  bodies  have  in  themselves  a  ccru-.. 
retentive  or  coercive  force,  and  the  electrical  particles,  ini^tc  *d 
of  then  freely  obeying  the  external  impressed  force  by  a  r.r- 
responding  law  of  arrangement  or  accumulatioD  aiD<mjxt 
themselves,  communicate  the  forces  impressed  to  the  | .  -- 
tides  of  matter  by  which  they  are  restrained.  In  inirvrt  >  i 
conductors  the  force  is  partially  exercised  in  each  or  ihe-< 
ways,  llie  circumstances  of  tne  motions  of  electrised  i»i  .> 
stances  therefore  vary  with  their  conducting  faculty 

We  can  now  understand  the  mode  in  which  light  » di- 
stances are  attracted  to  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  which  ii^t 
been  made  electrical  by  friction :  the  electricity  of  the  v 
is  in  this  case  negative ;  and  when  brought  near  a  sni 
piece  of  paper,  which  is  a  conductor,  it  acts  upon  the  ncu* 
fluid  of  tne  paper,  attracting  some  of  its  positive  electririt  >  :  _ 
the  side  next  it,  and  forcing  the  negative  to  the  farther  t^i^r- 
face,  which,  being  in  communication  with  the  ground  ur  a 
conductor,  is  carried  off ;  so  that  the  paper  is  thus  6y  in/ht*  ^..  ^ 
made  positively  electrical,  which,  being  of  a  contrar)  k:  •! 
to  that  of  the  wax,  is  attracted  by  it,  and  therefore  i  •  .- 
paper  flies  to  the  wax,  and  having  touched  it  oommu.'n 
cates  its  positive  electricity  to  it,  thereby  neutnlizinc  a 
portion  of  its  free  fluid;  after  which  it  shares  a  part  t>f  uir 
surplus  of  negative  electricity  remaining  on  the  wax.  «  b<  u 
it  is  of  course  repelled ;  and  if  it  become  neutral  by  a^a  u 
touching  the  ground,  and  the  electrical  force  has  sufliti*  Dt 
energy,  it  will  again  fly  to  the  wax  and  tlie  same  resuhb  « ..I 
be  repeated. 

When  a  body  is  of  an  irregular  fig[ure,  and  U  elect nsc<i. 
the  electricity  of  its  surface  will  be  differently  aocamuJaic**! 
at  the  different  parts,  projecting  points  having  the  mo»f,  an<i 
portions  of  small  curvature  the  least  in  convex  sur&ces ;  a  n'l 
it  is  a  mathematical  problem  of  considerable  difficulty  .n 
some  cases  '  to  find  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  free  vh^r 
tricity  on  the  surface  of  a  perfectly  conducting  body  w/  a 
given  form.'  The  datum  for  the  solution  is,  that  the  wl.  ic 
action  of  the  electric  envelope  on  any  point  interior  to  tiio 
body  is  zero :  we  have  shown  that  it  would  be  so  in  the  ra-i> 
of  a  sphere  by  a  uniform  distribution  on  the  surface;  but 
in  other  bodies  this  distribution  cannot  be  uniform  to  |i'>- 
duce  the  same  effect.  The  next  case  in  the  crder  of  Mm\  Si- 
cily is  the  spheroid,  or  more  generally  the  ellipsoid,  fi*r  a 
spneroidal  shell,  bounded  by  two  similar  and  coocci>trr 
spheroidical  surfaces,  and  attracting  by  the  law  of  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance,  will  exercise  no  action  on  m 
internal  point ;  hence  the  accumulation  of  electricttv  on  ''>- 
sui-face  of  a  spheroid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  i.i 
normal  breadth  of  the  stratum  at  that  point,  which  it  v^..n 
be  easily  proved  is  proportional  to  the  perpendieular  dni«*' 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane,  or  inversely  as  u.: 
diameter  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  that  point. 

Hence  we  see  why  the  accumulation  of  electricity  .: 
points  is  so  great,  which  are  therefore  part  of  the  annat  -.  - 
of  prime  conductors ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  axis  minor  . : 
an  ellipse  to  diminish  indefinitely,  while  the  axis  majnr  r . 
mains  invariable,  the  breadth  of  the  spheroid  eenent^d  r 
be  correspondingly  diminished  while  the  lengtii  remair.^  : 
same,  and  ultimatelv  it  will  approximate  to  the  farm  >  i   « 
needle  pointed  at  the  extremities  of  its  axis  major,  t 
breadth  of  the  electricity  at  the  point  is  then  to  thai  at  > 
middle  of  the  needle  as  the  length  of  the  needle  to  it5  ^'t«  .* 
est  breadth.    Now,  in  conseauence  of  the  law  of  force  U     ^ 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  we  find  the  |ir%*s^- 
against  the  air  is  as  the  square  of  the  accumulatiwn.  i 
consequentlv  is  very  much  greater  at  either  extretDiti     . 
the  needle  than  at  or  towards  the  middle ;  and  therefurv.    . 
being  overcharged,  the  electrical  spark  is  given  from  i 
extremity,  when  not  otherwise  determined  1^  the  ixiHii^:. 
of  external  bodies. 

Moreover,  when  several  conducting  bodies,  some  or  a*     '' 
which  are  electrised,  are  placed  near  each  other,  a  im*w  . .  . 
tribution  of  electricity  takes  place  on  their  surfiioefv  rai.^-. 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fluid  of  each  b%  t  . 
action  of  the  extraneous  substances :  thus,  the  pnncipi«  i  r 
calculating  the  distribution  in  this  case  on  every  UmIv  i«  ^ 
suppose  it  such  that  the  total  action  on  any  point  9  u  «- 
each  of  the  conductors  shall  be  zero;  for  if  not,  the  neutr.v 
fluid  at  that  point  would  be  decomposed,  axid  the  separa*    i 
fluids  proceeoiae  to  the  surface  of  the  body  would  alkr  :  • .  « 
.  distribution  Wnen  the  distrtbutioa  isasoertaincd,  then  tl» 
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Now/(«)e/(o)+/'  (0) .  z-^f'io) .  T-5+&C.  by  Maclau- 

rm'»  Theorem  •  =/( o)  1 1 + n  - 1  nearly ; 

for  z  being  very  small,  we  reject  the  powers  higher  than 

the  first,  and  put  -  for  abridgment,  instead  of  jr-r ;  c  is 

introduced  for  homogeneity. 
We  may  observe  toat  n  is  necessarily  a  very  small  frac^ 

•  e 

tion  in  the  actual  case ;  for  it  depends  on  »«  R  being  the 

linear  dimension  of  the  base,  and  it  vanishes  when  R  is 
infinite. 

The  eauatioDs  may  be  thus  simplified ;  and  dividing  them 
by/(o)  ttiey  become — 


Xi-X 


'(-")- 


E(l+fi)+E 


•OtT-) 


+—  (X+X'+K  +-E')=so. . .  .(8) 
c 

X'+Xri+^)-E'(l+n)+E(l+^+«) 


nz 


n^ 


(X+X'+E+E')=o,...(4). 


Henoe,  by  subtraction  and  dividing  by  — ,  wa  obtaii^-* 

l+^+M+^(X+X'+E+EO 

«»0..«.(5). 

Silica  jir— ar'  may  be  positive,  negative,  or  zero,  and  yet  this 
equaiion  always  true,  we  must  have  separately — 


X'+X«-(E+E')  J.... 


(6> 
(7) 


It  will  be  useful  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  proceed- 
ing further.  The  expression  which  we  have  put  for  the 
action  of  the  plane  C  on  P  in  equation  (3)  is  in  reality  the 
action  not  only  of  that  piano  but  also  of  the  side  of  the 
prism  or  cylinder,  of  which  the  base  is  C  and  altitude  C  P ; 
and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  action  of  the  plane  D ; 
therefore  the  total  action  given  in  that  equation  is  too  great 
by  twice  the  action  of  the  side  of  the  prism  or  cylinder  in- 
cluded between  the  plates  B  and  C.  For  the  same  reasons 
we  have  a  like  excess  in  the  equation  (4) ;  wherefore  we 
have  subtracted  these  equations,  when  that  excess  dis- 
appears ;  whereas,  if  we  had  added  them,  an  error  would 
arise,  small  with  respect  to  X  and  X',  but  comparable  to 
E+E'. 

Also,  from  ec[uation  (7),  the  apparatus  would  be  dis- 
charged by  makmg  the  two  plates  communicate. 

In  the  actual  case  the  lower  plate  communicates  with 
the  ground;  therefore  E'^o. 

Adding  now  the  two  equations,  we  find — 


and  subtracting— 


^        cE/      1     a\ 
X= (  1+-+- ). 


n  is  a  very  small  quantity  and  negative,  since  the  attractive 
force  diminishes  as  the  point  acted  on  becomes  more  remote. 
Hence  X  is  very  great  and  positive  compared  with  £,  and 
it  follow*^ 

First,  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  plates,  the  less 
n  will  be,  being  zero  when  that  extent  is  mfinite ;  there- 
ibre  the  power  of  the  condenser  is  increased  by  the  extent 
of  the  stmaees  being  enlarged. 

Second,  that  another  source  of  increase  of  the  condensing 
power  is  the  diminution  of  a,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
non-conducting  medium  interposed  between  the  parallel 
conducting  plates. 

These  resulte  are  perfectly  accordant  with  experience. 

In  practice,  the  conducting  plates  are  generally  separated 

by  a  plate  of  glass  or  a  cover  of  varnish,  the  latter  being 

tuwd  when  the  electrical  charge  is  feeble ;  for  the  attractive 

*^roes  of  the  two  opposite  electricities  X,  X'  would  be  too 

"erAtl  for  ludi  an  obstacle  if^  were  greats  and  the  eleo- 


tricities  would  penetrate  it,  and  unite;  but  in  ^em^*. 

operations,  where  the  electricity  developed  ia  of  weak  w  -.- 
sion,  the  diminution  of  a  is  of  great  advantage,  theqaai.:    . 
of  electricity  acquired  by  the  plates  becoming  very  !>c'u-  •  . 
to  the  electrometer.    [Elkctrombtxb.] 

The  Ley  den  jar  is  an  instrument  founded  on  tbcM^  { - .: 
ciples.  A  glass  bottle  is  coated  within  and  without  w  rj.  r . 
foil.  The  conductor  of  an  electrical  machme  commuu  v  - 
with  the  foil  on  the  inside  by  means  of  a  metallic  « / 
while  the  outside  is  in  communication  with  the  gr  •..    . 
The  opposite  electricities  are  therefore  accumulated  oii  .  • 
internal  and  external  aides  ot  the  glass ;  hence  a  fiii^h 
a  powerful  shock  is  produced,  when  the  two  fluids  coii..  . . 
by  touching  the  outside  foil  with  one  hand,  while  xliv  • 
ductor  or  chain  commumcating  with  the  inside  is  to  u' 
by  the  other. 

It  was  asctftained  by  Cavendish  that  the  quant  if  ^ 
electricity  produced  in  the  Leyden  jar,  with  given  sur : 
was  inversely  proportional  to  the  breadth  of  the  gla.«« :  * 
completely  corresponds  with  the  results  which  wc  xw  < . 
above  obtained  by  theoretical  considerations. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  from  the  experiments  uf  A\  •  :• 
laston,  that  much  of  the  electricity  produced  by  the  c<ir.  •.. 
machine  is  attributable  to  chemi(»l  action;  for  the  •-  -* 
amalgam  tb  use  with  the  rubber  is  that  which  oxf.  i, 
most  readily,  such  as  tin  and  zinc  and  scaroelv  any  qua  a-   ;. 
of  electricity  is  produced  if,  by  the  nature  of'^the  amal^'..: .. 
there  is  no  sensible  oxidation,  oi  if  we  envelope  the  a:  >^- 
ratus  in  a  medium  which  will  not  communicate  ox>L> ... 
as  carbonic  acid  ^as.    As  the  quantity  taken  by  the  !•..»- 
ductors  is  proportional,  cupteris  paribut,  to  their  surfaces,  r 
is  usual  to  employ  several  narrow  cylindncal  condurtir- 
placed  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  total  surfiice  in  thjs  (-a>. 
being  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  cylinder  of  the  sam.- 
length,  and  of  which  the  radius  would  be  the  sum  of  a«« 
their  radii. 

The  electrophorus  is  founded  on  a  principle  nearly  »iiu:* 
lar  to  that  of  the  condenser ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  n  •  -  - 
isolated  body  which  acquires  electricity  by  the  influence  « i 
that  which  is  isolated. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  non-conducting  pUt.-^ 
employed  in  the  condenser  and  Leyden  jar  have  a  ecru 
retentive  power  on  the  electricity,  and  whidi  is  of  the  >.»u.i 
origin  as  its  non-conducting  faculty:  hence  it  will  bai)!*  •: 
generally  in  experiments  that  the  whole  of  the  elect r. 
will  not  be  discharged  at  once,  when  the  opposite  vtc« :.. 
cities  of  the  two  plates  are  made  to  communicate  b)  a  i\ .. 
ductor,  and  fircquently  not  after  several  repetitions. 

The  same  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  neutral  t  •« 
tricity  of  remote  bodies  by  innuence  is  only  varied  in  ... 
number  of  electrical  machines  which  have  been  at  <iit!'«  .• 
times  constructed,  such  as  electrical  batteries^  elct  i 
piles,  &c.     The  construction  of  such  apparatus  i>  <- 
tinually  varying,  as  finsquently  from  caprice  as  frv>m  «  \ 
ricnce.    Those  which  are  most  commonly  employctl  u* 
boratories  will  be  found  (by  such  as  cannot  actual  \  > 
them)  described  in  most  popular  treatises  on  electhcit/. 

In  the  best  conductea  experiments  there  will  be  a  i 
of  electricity,  arising  either  from  the  hvgrometric  m..  . 
the  atmosphere  or  the  imperfect  insulation  of  the  ^     • 
porters  employed.    When,  for  instance,  the  moist  p.tri. 
of  vapour  floating  in  the  air  come  in  contact  with  thv     . 
ductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  thev  acquire  by  the.r  . 
conducting  power  a  small  portion  of  tne  electricity  de  vt-:  . 
in  the  conductor;    being   similarly  electrised    tho>    % 
repelled;  and  new  particles  of  moisture  arising,  rc|M.ot 
same  process  of  exhaustion,  each  tiny  robber  carrN    . 
away  as  much  electricity,  not  as  it  can  hold,  but  as  ii  i. 
hold  without  being  itself  held.    The  quantity  thus  l^^^t  . 
small  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  whole  char;:v .  * 
therefore  the  latter  must  diminish  in  a  geometrical  i 
gression  when  the  time  increases  in  arithmetieaL 

For  atmospheric  electricity,  see  Mxtxorolooy. 

The  electrical  light  produced  in  a  discharge,  whotL.** 
an  artificial  vacuum,  in  air,  or  in  water,  which  is  au»<ro( ; 
of  decomposition  by  the  prism,  and  varies  its  tint  vttU 
substances  between  which  it  is  discharged,  has  been  a  « . 
ject  of  controversy  among  physical  pluloeophers ;  bu:  i 
opinion  most  generally  received  is^  that  it  it  the  effn  . 
the  compression  of  the  traversed  medium,  whieh.  ur. 
such  circumstances,  would  ^ive  out  light  and  beet.     ^ 
Wheatstone  has  recently  exhibited  some  ingeniooa  e^(«  i 
ments  to  show  the  vek)city  of  the  electhe  fluids  an  m«x  ^UA. 
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a  saline  solution,  it  will  cause  a  separation  of  its  constituent 
parts ;  when  the  current  passes  through  solutions  of  neu- 
tral salt,  coloured  with  vegetable  blues,  the  part  of  the 
liquid  at  the  negative  pole  is  green,  at  the  positive,  red. 

When  the  water  contains  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  as 
of  zinc,  lead,  or  copper,  the  negative  wire  receives  a  coating 
of  the  particular  metal;  and  in  the  general  electro-chemical 
decompositions,  oxygen  and  the  oxides  are  found  at  the  posi- 
tive pole,  hydrogen  and  the  bases  at  the  negative.  Bodies 
thus  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  the  pile  have  been 
lately  distinguished  by  the  term  electrolytes  (itXcrrpoy  Xvw) : 
thus  hydro-chloric  acid,  water,  &c.  are  electrolytes ;  boric 
acid  is  not  such ;  substances  are  said  to  be  electrolysable 
when  capable  of  being  thus  decomposed.  These  terms  have . 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Farady. 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  the  decomposition  of  the  alcalis 
by  means  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  These  substances 
had  been  previously  taken  as  simple  or  elementary,  but  upon 
being  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the  battery,  at  the  posi- 
tive pole  oxygen  was  disengaged,  while  at  the  negative  pole 
was  found  the  metallic  base  of  the  alcali,  as  sodium  or  po- 
tassium, according  to  the  nature  of  the  alcali  employed ; 
these  substances  bum  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in 
oxygen  or  air,  and  are  eveu  capable  of  being  inflamed  in 
water.  To  preserve  them  therefore  from  the  contact  of  the 
air,  Seabeck  adopted  a  process  by  which  they  are  made  to 
combine  with  mercury,  in  proportion  as  they  become  disen- 
gaged ;  the  amalgam  thus  produced  is  afterwards  separated 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  mercury. 

Gold-leaf,  carbon,  &c.  placed  in  the  voltaic  current  be- 
tween the  points  of  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of  a  pile 
become  inflamed,  yielding  a  light  of  the  greatest  brilliancy 
often  so  intense  as  to  be  painful  to  the  eyes. 

All  the  chemical  effects  of  voltaic  electricity  are  e€eteri8 
paribus  proportional  to  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  plates 
employea,  and  are  also  increased  by  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  plates.  (For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  actual  memoirs  of  Davy,  Wollaston, 
and  Faraday,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  to 
the  Annates  de  Chimie ;  and  to  the  Traiie  de  V Electridti, 
par  Becquerel.  Several  isolated  and  interesting  facts  on 
the  same  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,    Sec  also  Gal- 

VAWISM.) 

ELECTRO-DYNAMICS.  In  ordinary  electricity,  that 
fluid  when  developed  takes  a  position  of  equilibrium,  de- 
pendent on  the  conducting  power  of  the  medium  on  which 
it  is  disposed,  on  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  medium 
by  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  on  the  law  of  force,  whether 
of  attraction  or  repulsion,  between  the  elementary  portions  of 
electricty.  The  motions  of  electrised  bodies  are  only  results 
of  the  statical  equilibrium  of  this  fluid,  and  do  not  therefore 
belong  to  electro-dynamics.  The  mode  of  calculating  such 
effects  may  be  found  under  the  head  Electricity.  These 
effects  are  moreover  of  the  same  nature  whether  the  source 
of  electricity  be  by  means  of  friction,  or  by  chemical  action, 
as  in  the  voltaic  pile,  the  nature  of  the  electricities  in  these 
cases  differing  from  each  other  only  in  the  mode  of  their 
production ;  but  when  the  contrary,  electricities  are  no  sooner 
produced  than  re-combined,  again  reproduced  and  again 
re-combined,  a  new  class  of  phssnomena  is  produced  be- 
longing to  electricity  as  it  were  in  motion.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  plate^A  is  a  constant  source  of  positive 


h 
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electricity,  the  plate  B  in  like  manner  a  constant  source  of 
negative  electricity  of  equal  intensity;  that  AC,  BCare  two 
conducting  rods  communicating  with  each ;  the  electricities 
immediately  combine  when  the  conductors  are  made  to 
touch  at  C,  and  for  an  instant  the  whole  may  be  conceived 
to  be  in  the  neutral  state,  but  A  being  the  next  instant 
replenished  with  positive  and  B  with  negative  electricity, 
the  same  combination  takes  place  over  again,  the  same  neu- 
trality succeeds,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  rod  ACB  is  in  a 
different  condition  from  one  in  its  natural  state,  siqce  elec- 
trical charges  are  continually  pouring  through  it  from  A 
and  B ;  and  again  it  is  in  a  different  condition  from  an  elec- 
trised rod,  since  we  cannot  at  any  moment  say  thst  it  is 
-**«^rged  positively  rather  than  negatively.  Hence  we  cannot 
that  it  should  attract  rather  than  repel  an  electrised 
^1  BUice  tbeie  is  as  much  reason  for  one  event  as  the 


other,  and  in  point  of  fact  we  find  tbat  it  neitber  will  atlraet 
nor  repel  D.  We  have  here  a  positive  current  of  eiectncuy 
issuing  from  A  and  a  negative  from  Bt  and  no  effect  of  ar- 
tmction  or  repulsion  is  produced  on  an  electrised  point  aa  m 
statical  electricity.  How  then  is  ite  state  recognized  ?  F;r^t 
by  touch ;  for  if  we  touch  the  rod  ACB,  a  series  of  shocks  i« 
felt,  the  interval  between  two  succeeding  ones  bein^  inap^irr- 
ciable ;  and  secondly,  powerful  chemicu  deeomposition  uij\ 
be  effected.  [Galvanism.  ELXCTBO-CBsmnvr.]  Be: 
thirdly,  we  nav  recoenise  it  mechanicallv  by  preseatini:  t-t 
AB  another  rod  A'B^  under  exactly  similar  ciieumstajicrN 


Al- 


A' 


B 


B 


when  the  effects  of  the  currents  in  AB,  A'B'  will  be  reoz- 
nized  by  the  visible  motions  of  the  rods,  provided  they  be  friv 
to  move  while  their  communication  witn  the  proper  sourrt-* 
of  electricitjr  remains  unbroken :  for  example,  if  their  extre- 
mities be  immersed  in  cups  of  mercury  communicate^' 
with  the  constant  sources  of  the  positive  and  negative  v\vc 
tricities.  The  laws  of  the  mutual  action  of  electrical  cur- 
rents constitute  the  science  of  electro-dynamics ;  and  pre- 
vious to  its  study  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  reatitr 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  construction  and  applicari  nt 
of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  the  opposite  poles  of  which  affur<l 
the  two  constant  sources  A,  B  of  electricity  which  we  ha;c 
supposed.  These  will  be  found  under  the  bead  Gal- 
vanism. 

To  discover  the  laws  of  the  mutual  actioni  of  electrical 
currents  we  must  have  recourse  to  experiment  An  apr^a- 
ratus  similar  to  that  employed  by  Ajspdre  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Cumming*s  translation  of  I>umon/emod  a  trva- 
tise  on  this  subject;  together  with  a  description  of  the* 
mode  of  performing  the  various  experiments  by  which  iim^ 
laws  have  become  known.  The  term  direction  qfa  current 
is  convenient  when  speaking  of  more  than  one ;  for  in»tai)r^. 
the  zinc  end  of  the  pile  being  a  constant  source  of  posn.ie 
electricity  and  the  copper  end  of  negative,  a  rod  oorou:u:)i- 
cating  with  wires  connected  respertively  with  these  ex  m*- 
mities  will  have  a  current  of  positive  electricity  from  the 
zinc  to  the  copper,  and  a  negative  current  in  a  contrary 
direction;  but  as  it  is  simultaneously  permeated  by  l»otti, 
when  we  speak  of  the  direction  of  a  current  we  shall  unil«rr> 
stand  that  of  the  positive  current  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

Two  parallel  currants  which  are  directed  in  the  same«:;> 
attract  each  other,  but  when  directed  in  opposite  ways,  th*.  v 
repel. 

When  rectilineal  currents  form  mutually  an  angle,  tl  .• 
species  of  action  which  they  exercise  mav  be  thus  defii.ti 
*  Two  portions  of  currents  will  attract  if  they  are  both  i;- 
preaching  or  both  receding  from  the  vertex  of  the  an.-^  >• 
which  they  form  ;  but  when  one  approaches  and  the  o':.  r 
recedes  from  that  angle,  then  they  repel  :*  the  same  1-  a 
holds  in  the  limiting  case  of  parallelism. 


i 


Let  two  currents  cross  each  other,  as  AEB,  CED.  s    ! 
suppose  the  directions  of  the  currents  to  be  those  *ir. . 
cated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure ;  then,  acoordiog  to  t :  - 
law,  the  force  between  CE,  EB,  is  repulsive;  and   t:    * 
between  CB,  EA,  attractive ;  if,  therefore,  AB  is  Ixcd,  ^ 
CED  moveable,  we  ought  to  have  CB  tending  towards  A  K 
and  for  the  same  reason,  DE  tending  towards  SB :  the  r  - 
CED,  therefore,  has  a  rotatory  motion  impressed  on  it  ui  -  . 
it  is  placed  parallel  with  AB:  this  is  confirmed  by  exper  - 
ment. 

If  we  now  consider  two  currenli  to  form  a  fwy  obti:^ 
angle,  one  of  them  approaching^  and  the  other  ztct^m^ 
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exerts  no  longihidiniil  Mtion  on  9^;  onlf  anormtl  force. 
This  coincides  with  what  has  boon  before  shown  for  the 
action  of  an  indefinite  current  on  a  terminated  conductor. 
The  same  property  holds  true  for  a  closed  curreBt,  since  in 
this  case  e^Oj  R  =  R|. 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  find  the  total  action  of  a  fixed 
current*  or  a  moveable  rectiHneal  current 

Tlie  action  of  a  closed  current,  or  an  element  of  another 
current,  which  is  turned  in  all  possible  positions  round  its 
middle  point,  lies  in  an  invariable  plane. 

The  mutual  action  of  two  small  closed  conductom,  con- 
taining areas  X,  X',  the  centres  of  which  are  at  a  distance  v, 
exercise  on  each  other  a  force  directlv  as  the  plane  areas, 
and  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  tne  distance. 

The  action  of  a  uniform  canal  of  currents  indefinitely  ex- 
tended in  one  way  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance of  its  extremi^  firom  the  element  acted  on,  and 
directly  as  the  sine  of  the  anffle  which  that  distance  forms 
with  the  element,  and  is  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  passing  through  the  element  and  the  extremity  of  the 
canal. 

When  two  uniform  and  indefinite  canals  of  currents  act 
on  each  other,  the  canals  being  supposed  terminated  at  one 
extremity  onlv,  the  resultant  is  in  the  line  joining  their  ex- 
tremities, and  the  force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  this 
line :  hence  the  action  of  finite  canals  may  be  easily  esti- 
mated, as  being  the  difference  between  two  indefinite  canals. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  force,  it  will  be  attractive 
or  repulsive  as  before  described.  The  simplest  mode  of  ob- 
serving the  actions  of  a  canal  of  closed  currents  is  by  twist- 
ing a  wire  in  the  form  of  a  helix  having  but  small  intervals 
between  the  successive  convolutions,  the  action  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  helix  being  then  very  nearly  the  same  force  as 
that  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  or  closed  current. 

Ampere  imagined  an  ingenious  manner  of  calculating  the 
actions  of  any  plane  closed  conductors.  Conceive  one  such 
to  bo  divided  into  an  infinity  of  small  compartments  by 
right  lines  parallel  to  the  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
and  the  pcriohery  of  each  compartment  to  be  traversed  by 
currents,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  curvilineal  side 
which  encloses  the  area ;  then  it  is  easily  seen  that  all  the 
internal  sides  of  the  compartments,  being  traversed  by  two 
currents  in  opposite  directions,  will  haVe  no  electro-dyna- 
mical action,  and  therefore  the  sole  remaining  current  is 
that  which  circulates  in  the  periphery  of  the  given  figure ; 
but  by  this  division  into  compartments  we  can  calculate  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  two  closed  conductors  ft-ora  the  very 
Rim])le  law  which  we  have  already  given  for  the  action  of 
small  closed  conductors  on  eaeh  other. 

Voltaic  conductors,  of  whioh  the  centres  of  gravity  are 
supported,  undergo  terrestrial  action,  similar  to  that  pro- 
dured  by  a  canal  of  currents.  We  should  infer,  by  the  posi* 
lion  whioh  tlic  moveable  conductor  takes,  that  the  direction 
of  the  terrestrial  currents  is  nearly  from  east  to  west,  having 
tlic  north  magnetic  pole  situated  on  their  right. 

Since  the  action  of  closed  currents  on  an  element  of  a 
conductor  is  perpendicular  to  that  element,  hence  a  straight 
conductor  fixed  at  one  extremity,  and  free  to  move  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  will  receive  a  continued  rotation  from  the 
intluence  of  the  currents  of  the  earth ;  but  if  the  conductor 
were  supported  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  would  be  brought 
by  their  action  into  a  fixed  plane,  and  an  electro*dynamic 
cylinder  wuuld  come  into  a  position  perpendicular  to  that 
plane. 

All  these  results  of  theory  are  confirmed  by  experiments, 
and  are  shown  in  the  lecture-rooma  of  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fess this  branch  of  science. 

There  are  few  works  expressly  on  this  subject  beside 
those  quoted,  the  subject  being  itself  the  most  jnodern 
addition  to  the  exact  sciences. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.  The  first  important  disco- 
very  in  point  of  time,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new 
science,  was  made  by  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen.  By 
roference  to  the  article  Elkctro-Dtnamics  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  wires  which  communicate  with  the  poles  of 
a  galvanic  battery  are  connected  by  a  conductor  or  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  opposite  electricities 
thus  continually  made  to  combine  acquire  a  power  of  action 
on  another  conductor  under  similar  circumstances,  though 
latent  with  respect  to  common  electrical  action ;  but  this 
discovery  of  Ampere  was  preceded  by  tliat  of  Oersted,  who 
found  that  the  electrical  current  thus  generated  acted  upon 
a  magnetised  bar,  and  tended  to  turn  it  round  as  if  exer- 


cismg  a  tangantial  foree.    B«fort  thit  fine  a  HHmmcwn  Nf- 
twecn  electricity  and  magnetism  had  been  auiptrtrd.  rr 
rather  believed,  by  Franklin,  Beccaria,  and  otbers,  fW^in  *  *m 
well-known  circumstance  that  the  poles  of  the  rcHUT*    * 
needle  had  been  frequently  reversed  during  thunder-Mto:-  :• 
and  that  the  same  effect  could  be  produced  by  elactn 
dischar^s.    In  most  experiments  whioh  wem  then  m    . 
these  discharges  were  unnecessarily  strong ;  but  toOfriti.- 
discovery,  followed  up  as  it  has  been  by  Ampere,  Fart  \  « 
Barlow,  Arago,  &C.,  we  must  ascribe  the  source  of  ti. 
accurate  data  by  iviiich  the  actions  of  the  earth  on  tnac 
of  magnets  on  each  other,  of  conducting  wires  on  ma^- 1 
and  of  the  earth  on  conducting  wires,  are  reducible  ti^  a 
lar  and  simple  principles  of  action. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  near  a  conduct- : 
wire  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  halt*   • 
is  powerful,  it  is  observed  that  the  needle  will  turn  ri. ... 
placing  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rurr«    - 
the  same  effect,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  prccedm:;  t    . 
cle,  would  be  produced  by  the  same  conductor  on  a  r:iii.> 
currents.    If  we  suppose  that  a  man  with  his  fooe  turn..-.!  * 
the  needle  is  himself  the  conductor,  with  his  feet  at  the  y  « 
tive  pole,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  turn  towanU  ..•> 
right.    This  must  be  understood  as  only  meant  to  illu&Tr .  • 
the  direction  of  rotation. 

In  order  to  discover  the  law  of  action  of  a  current  <»r.  . 
magnetic  element,  Biut  and  Savart  used  a  small  maf:  •    • 
needle,  guarded  from  the  agitations  of  the  air,  and  h;r.  .• . 
the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism  neutralized  by  a  l>  r 
thus  subjected  only  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  «•«..,• 
ductor.  Having  acquired  the  position  indicated  by  Oerv!<  I. 
the  times  of  its  small  oscillations  were  observed,  nhicli  vt. 
know  by  the  principles  of  Dynamics  must  be  in%«rseir  pro- 
portional, ctvteris  paribus t  to  the  square  zoot  of  the  acr<  i..-. 
rating  force  impressed.  By  observine  the  limes  in  wbu  h.  i.  r 
instance,  ten  oscillations  of  the  neealc  took  place,  at  difi* :- 
ent  distances,  it  was  deduced,  without  difficulty,  that  li . 
electro-magnetic  force  exercised  by  the  whole  eondu- r  r 
was  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  ne«dle  from  the  o  :.- 
ductor :  this  of  course  supposes  that  the  eurrent  ma)   i . 
regarded  as  indefinite,  compared  with  the  ditDensi<iii«  •  r 
the  needle.    Hence  it  easily  followed,  as  was  shown  b>  Li- 
place,  that  the  force  exercised  by  each  element  of  tb<.  <:-*r.- 
ductor  on  the  magnetic  needle  must,  like  all  known  f  r^  - «. 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  disUnce;  and   B.  x 
showed  that,  when  the  distance  was  given,  the  force  wa*  t ..-  . 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  formed  by  eaxh  • 
ment  of  the  current  with  the  right  line  joining  the  m  . . 
of  that  element  with  the  middle  of  the  needle. 

It  has  been  shown  bv  means  of  the  multiplier  that  *  • 
electrical  intensity  of  the  current  at  different  points  ui  : 
same  conductor  is  constant   We  may  observe  that  the  yr 
ciple  of  the  multiplier  consists  in  bending  the  wire  it.  t 
form  of  a  helix,  but  returning  upon  itself  so  as  to  f ''t*    . 
closed  circuit,  the  wire  being  oovered  wiUi  silk  to  yrvy 
communication  at  the  crossings ;  the  action  of  such  a  ^(  - 
being  similar  to  that  of  closed  circular  currents  equa: 
number  to  the  spiral  convolutions. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  magnetic  needle  nf 
multiplier  could  be  acted  on  by  electrical  discliargc«  Ir  »   : 
Leyden  jar;  and  Mr.  Faraday  showed  oondusivelr  i:.. 
with  the  condition  of  time,  ordinary  electricity  can  pr».i. 
a  continued  deviation  of  the  needle ;  this  condition  Le  : 
filled  by  making  the  electricity  pass  throtigh   impt.':     • 
conductors. 

Arago  observed  that  small  fragments  of  soft  iron  «  - 
attracted  by  the  conductor  of  the  galvanic  pile,  aria  •: 
same  current  imparted    permanent  magnetism  to   s' 
needles  of  steel.    The  needle  should  be  placed  pcrpc- .i 
larly  to  the  joining  wire  or  current,  or,  which  is  bettt .-. 
introduced  in  a  helix,  the  discharge  of  the  current  ihr-  u^ 
which  instantaneously  magnetises  the  needle. 

Nobili  obsened  that  needles  placed  between  the  i>o::- 
spires  of  a  plane  spiral  of  copper  wire  were,  by  an  cW:r 
discharge,  magnetised  in  opposite  ways,  when  near    .  ■ 
centre  and  when  near  the  circumference.    Savary  aK> 
served  that  when  needles  were  placed  horisontallv  v  •  , 
their  middle  points  vertical  over  a  horisontal  cumnt . 
the  needles  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  curn 
they  were  differently  magnetised  according  to  their  .  > 
tancos.    These  experiments  he  has  varied  Matmly  ij  i 
length  of  the  needles,  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  c^  (. 
ductor,  &o 
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made  to  oommimicate  by  a  conducting  stem,  with  a  con- 
denser which  has  acquired  electricity  from  a  very  feeble 
source,  they  diverge  from  each  other.  They  have  been  also 
employed  to  indicate  atmospheric  electricity.  [Meteor- 
ology.] 

Similar  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  tbe  existence  of  electrical  currents  of  but 
slight  intensity,  such  for  instance  as  those  generated  by 
inequality  of  temperature.    [Galyanom etbr  and  Thebmo- 

EliSCTRICITY  1 

ELECTRUM,  from  the  Greek  electron  (i}Xcvrp«v).  Pliny 
says  this  term  denotes  two  substances,  namely,  amber  and 
a  metallic  alloy  composed  of  four  parts  of  gold  and  oiie 
part  of  silver.  '  Ubicumque  quinta  argent!  portio  est 
eiectrum  vocatur.'  (Hut  Nat,  lib.  xxxiii.,  section  23; 
Hardouin,  tom.  iL,  p.  CI 9.)  The  term  electron,  in  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  is  supposed  to  mean  amber. 

The  metallic  eiectrum  was  in  use  in  the  Roman  times : 
It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Romans  were  partial  to  it  for  its  brilliancy.  Pliny,  a  few 
sentences  lower  down  than  the  passage  just  quoted,  says, 
'  Electri  natura  est  ad  Lucernarum  lumina  clarius  argento 
splendcre.'  The  Romans  used  it  frequently  for  what  we 
term  plate. 

LampridiuB,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,  remarks, 
that  this  prince  caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  both  of  eiectrum  and  gold.  *  Alex- 
andri  habitu  nummos  plurimos  figuravit :  et  quidem  elec- 
trees  aliquantos :  sed  plurimos  tamen  aureos.*  {Hist,  Aug. 
Scriptores,  p.  922.) 

Isidorus,  m  his  Origines  (li-  xvi.,  c.  23),  speaks  of  three 
sorts  of  eiectrum: — 1,  amber;  2,  a  metal  so  called,  found  in 
a  natural  state ;  and  3,  a  metal  compounded  of  three  parts 
of  gold  and  one  of  silver. 

ELECTUARY,  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of  various 
medicines,  united  by  means  of  syrup,  or  wine,  and  formed 
into  a  soft  mass,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  Sub- 
stances in  the  state  of  powder  or  extract  were  thus  com- 
bined, and  rendered  capable  of  being  swallowed  without 
their  natural  taste,  which  might  be  unpleasant,  being  per- 
ceived. Formerly  electuaries  oonsistea  of  a  great  vane^ 
of  ingredients,  often  very  unsuitable  to  be  taken  together. 
Li  the  present  day  the  few  electuaries  which  are  prescribed 
are  much  simpler  in  their  composition.  Many  compounds 
which  were  formerly  preserved  in  a  soft  state  are  now  kept 
in  a  hard  drv  condition,  and  termed  cor\fections. 

ELEDO'NE.    [Cephalopoda;  Sepiadjb.] 

ELE'Gn,  so  called  from  the  entry  of  its  award  upon  the 
roll, '  ouod  elegit  sibi  executionem'  (because  the  plaintiff 
hath  onosen  the  writ  of  execution),  is  a  writ  of  execution 
given  by  the  statute  13th  Edw.  L,  cap.  18,  to  parties  re- 
covering upon  judgments  for  debt  or  damages,  or  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  a  recognizance  in  the  kingrs  courts.  It  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  coimty  where  the  defendant's 
property  lies,  commanding  him  to  make  delivery  of  a  moiety 
of  the  debtor's  lauds  and  all  his  goods  (except  oxen  and 
beasts  of  the  plough)  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  sheriff,  immediately  upon  the. receipt  of  this  writ, 
empanels  a  jury,  who  appraise  the  debtor's  lands  as  well  as 
his  goods,  and  if  the  goods  alone  are  insufficient  to  pay  the 
debt,  then  the  sheriff,  upon  the  finding  of  the  jury,  sets  out 
one-half  of  the  lands  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  delivers 
them  over  to  the  party  suing  out  the  writ,  who  thereupon 
becomes  what  in  law  is  termed  a  tenant  bv  elegit^  and 
continues  to  occupy  them  until  the  whole  of  his  .debt  and 
damages  are  satisfied.  The  tenant's  interest  in  the  land  is 
only  a  chattel,  and  as  such  goes  to  his  personal  represen- 
tatives. 

In  like  manner  ever^  subseouent  judgment  creditor 
takes  a  moiety  of  what  is  left ;  tne  last  moiety  being  re- 
served acoordiug  to  the  feudal  law  for  the  lord  to  distrain 
for  his  services. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  statute  above  referred  to, 
a  judgment  creditor  could  only  have  obtained  satisfaction 
of  his  debtor's  goods  by  the  writ  of  fieri  fadw^  and  of  the 

I  present  profits  of  his  lands  by  a  levari  facicu ;  but  as  the 
atterwrit  did  not  extend  to  the  possession  of  the  lands 
themselves,  a  defendant  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  alien 
the  proper^,  and  thus  oust  the  plaintiff  of  his  remedy. 

Copyhold  lands  are  not  liable  to  be  extended  under  an 
elegit ;  but  all  estates  in  fee-simple  in  possession,  all  estates 
in  reversion,  expectation,  leases  for  lives  or  years  (in  which 
'^le  the  creditor  takes  half  the  rents),  an  estate  tail  during 


the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tafl,  who  is  the  debtor,  a  rtnt 

charge,  and  a  term  of  years,  are  liable  to  an  elegit. 

When  the  judgment  is  satisfied  out  of  the  extended,  tLu 
is,  estimated  value  of  the  estate,  the  defendant  may  reov^  t ' 
his  lands  either  by  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  by  a.  suit  ;-i 
equity.  If  the  lands  are  recovered  by  ejectment,  tii«  pUint.f 
only  accounts  for  the  extended  value  of  the  land,  whirL  .i 
usually  below  the  real  value ;  and  he  is  not  entitle  to  ar  > 
interest  on  his  judgment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bill  :  - 
equity  is  filed,  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  interest,  and  mccou-.* 
not  merely  for  the  extended  value,  but  for  the  actual  pr^:  *% 
of  the  lands  during  his  possession,  and  it  is  referred  t"  ;. 
master  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  ascertain  tbe  ex.* . 
amount  of  such  profits.  (Reeves's  History  qfthe  £ngtt  .y 
Law  ;  Archbold's  Practice,) 

ELEGY,  from  the  Greek,  elegos  (fXiyoc,  whence  iXtyuK-j  . 
in  English  commonly  means  a  short  poem  composed  •*:. 
some  person's  death;  also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  tj.> 
mournful  or  serious  poem,  as,  for  instance,  Gray's  *  El<.:ir 
in  a  Country  Church-yard'  The  Greek  word  ilegr^t,  *> 
properly  a  strain  of  lament ;  elegeion,  the  form  of  veruiic^ 
tion  in  which  such  strains  were  first  composed  by  t:.*: 
Greeks;  t.  e,,  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and  a  fvn- 
tameter  (commonly  called  long  and  short)  verse ;  e/e^.-r  t. 
a  poem  made  up  of  such  verses.  (Miiller,  Hist.  (kfLit.  f 
Greece,)  The  elegiac  was  the  first  variation  fit>m  the  hex* 
ametral,  or  epic,  measure ;  and  this  change  of  form  rum  ^ 
ponded  with  a  change  of  subject :  the  poet  in  epic  anst- 
position  keeping  himself  and  tne  workings  of  his  own  mmd 
out  of  sight ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  free  and  full  ex- 
pression of  the  poet's  fiselings,  as  affected  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, constituted  the  essence  of  the  Greek  elcir^ 
Hence  arises  its  variety ;  the  elegies  of  Gallinus  and  Tyrtwus 
(the  earliest)  being  political  and  warlike ;  of  Mimnennu»» 
contemplative  ana  melancholy;  of  Theogms  and  8o\(>ti« 
moral  and  political,  &c.  It  was  at  first  more  peculiar iv 
appropriated  to  socid  meetings,  and  therefore  equally  fit  f /r 
topics  of  political  and  local  interest,  and  for  those  whirji 
refer  to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature,  as  love,  regret 
for  the  perishableness  of  human  things,  exhortations  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour,  and  the  like.  Tbe  eleg);%c 
was  also  a  fkvourite  measure  for  epigrams,  that  is,  takui^ 
the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  inscriptions.    [Epigram.] 

Catullus  is  the  first  Latin  elegiac  writer  of  any  note ;  lu> 
was  fi)llowed  by  TibuUus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  with  many 
others  of  the  Augustan  age,  whose  poems  are  either  totAi'v 
lost,  or  have  oidy  come  down  to  us  in  fragments.  Wch 
them  political  and  moral  subjects  find  no  place ;  the  elcK^i-' 
verses  of  Catullus  (a  small  part  of  his  poems)  are,  for  tin 
most  part,  either  mournful  or  satirical ;  those  of  the  ocbtr 
poets  above  named  are  chiefly  devoted  to  love,  Ibrtuxu*- 
and  unfortunate.  Ovid,  however,  has  taken  a 
of  personal  feelings  in  his  Epistles  from  Pontus^  and 
historical  and  mythological  learning  in  his  FastL 

ELEM,   a  resin,  of  which   there  are   two   or   m^w 
sorts,  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  worid,  and  uy\  .• 
rently  produced  by  different  kinds  of  trees.    The  VTc^i  1  .• 
dian  or  American  elemi  is  commonly  referred  to  the  Am\^  • 
elemifera  (Linn.),  but  the  very  existence  of  such  a  specie^  . 
doubtful,  unless  it  be  synonymous  with  the  Amyns  Pi  •• 
mieri.  (Dec.)    The  Bast  Indian  elemi  is  obtained  from  * 
Amyris  zeylanica  (Retz.),  while  a  third  sort,  called  Alrmz 
or  elemi  verum,  is  referred  to  the  Eleagnus  hortensis.     a 
substance  resembling  elemi,  and  capable  of  being  applie<l  * 
similar  purposes,  may  be  procui^  fh)m  several  pU: :« 
West  Indian  elemi  occurs  in  irregular-shaped  small  ptc 
which  run  into  masses,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  an  agrees':  '.f 
odour,  which  is  most  perfecUy  developed  by  the  appUcat.  - 
of  heat    The  consistence  is  at  first  soft,  but  it  hardens  «-  <  t 
age,  and  even  becomes  brittle,  losing  some  of  ita  od<«  r 
Specific  gravity  1.083.    It  seems  to  contain  a  princ  ; . 
termed  Elemine.    Elemi  is  recommended  as  an  ouitmv    . 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  form  pastilles,  or  to  bum  aa  inoe:.- 

ELEMENTARY  ORGANS,  in  plants,  are  tbosc  - 
nute  internal  parts  out  of  which  all  the  visible  origan^  x.- 
constructed ;  they  are  always  too  small  to  be  teen  wi^b 
the  assistance  ox  the  microscope,  and  often  reouire  ix  -  • 
high  magfuiVing  powers  to  be  distmctly  obsen^    WL  : 
of  a  spheroidal  figure  5000  of  them  have  been  somerLCi-<> 
computed  to  lie  in  half  a  square  inch ;  and  when  tub^'  ^- 
they  are  often  not  more  than  i^t^  of  an  inch  in  diune ur . 
theur  sue  is  however  extremely  variable,  and  their 
tttdes  are  given  only  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
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-  =  10.     Asiatic  ele[)liant,  incisors  -,  molai*  - 

Dentition  and  fi.ifrmt  Slriicliirc— The 
mofiir  teeth  in  llie  eki>liaiiis  lakt's  place  in  a  dircciion  from 
behind  furwards:  and  ihu  tuolh  la^t  dcvelopvd  pushing; 
sgaitist  that  which  piecudod  il,  niid  in  lime  replacing  il, 
giv«i  a*  a  result  that  there  are  never  more  ttiaii  two  mular 
teeth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  that  Bometirnes  there 
il  only  one.  The  lost  case  happens  immcdialely  after  Ibe 
shedding  of  the  anleiiur  luuth,  nJiich  h:is  hevn  pushed  out 
by  its  successor,  and  wliic'h,  in  its  turn,  is  to  be  replaced  in 
like  manner.  This  succession  happens  manj  times  during 
the  life  of  the  animal,  and  Mr.  Cur^e  noticed  it  eit;ht  times 
in  an  Asiatic  elepliant.  Now,  as  these  teeth  ehow  their 
anterior  exiremily  llrti,  lung  bi-furc  the  other  extremity 
appears,  and  as  ihoy  he^in  to  bo  worn  down  anteriorly,  it 
fjllons  that  the  aulerioi  tooth,  when  il  is  shed,  is  infinitely 
■malli>r  in  size  than  il  once  was,  and  that  its  form  is  cn- 
tireLy  chani;ud. 

In  the  mular  teeth  of  mo^;t  ^raminiroroiis  quadrupeds 
there  is,  besides  lliu  bony  sulislauce  and  enamel,  a  iliird 
component  part,  d.irtiwig  in  appearance  from  both  the 
others,  but  resfuibling  llie  boni;  more  than  the  enamel. 
Blake  and  other*  have  dislinguishod  this  substance  by  llio 
name  of  crustaptlr'nn;  Ciivier  calls  it  cement.  Tlw  dis- 
♦•"Clion  of  these  three  sub.'.tances  is,  j  erhaps,  better  seen 
9  molar  tooth  of  an  elephant  than  in  any  other  animal. 
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If  a  longitudinal  vertical  tection  be  made  and  the  iDr&« 
be  polished,  the  cruila  pelrota  will  be  distinguished  by  i 
greater  yellowness  and  opacity,  as  welt  as  by  a  uaifDrm  '; 
of  appearance,  there  being  no  apparent  laminn  nor  flbr?. 
'The  grinding  teelh  of  the  elephant,'  writes  Lawttnto  ir 
his  'Additions'  to  Blumenbach,  'contain  the  most  comj'!- 

termixture  of  those  three  substance*,  and  have  a  gn  .  ■ 
proportion  of  cnufa  fetroia  than  those  of  iny  other  ini!.. ' . 
The   pulp   forms  a  number  of  broad  flat  \ 


tooth  is  formed  on  these  in  separate  shells,  commenein:;  . 
their  loose  extiemities   and   extending  towards  the   bi-  - 
ivhero  they  are  connected  together,     'fte  cansnle  s*nd-  .. 
equal  number  of  membranous  productini]^,  which  Bnt  c-.. 
the  bony  shells  with  enamel  and  then   invest  them   u 
crustii  pelrcma,  which  latter  substance  unilt*  and  ctiti-  . 
dales   ine   different   portions.     The  hony   shells   vary    i 
number  from  four  to  twentv-threa,  according  to  the  t.:if  ■ 
the  tooth  and  Ihe  age  of  (he  animal ;  they  have  bevn  .1, 
scribed  under  the  name  of  denticull,  and  have  been  n) :. 
senled  as  separate  teeth  in  the  first  instance.     It  n   .. 
however,  be  remembered  (hat  they  are  formed  onp^.I^'- 
ofone  sinirle  pulp.     When  the  crutia  pelnisa  a  romp^  '- 
deposited,  the  diRerent  denliculi  are  consolidated  In.,--!    ■ 
The  bony  shells  are  united  at  the  base  to  the  neiglil...i.i.i 
ones;  the  inveatraenis  of  enamel  are  joined  in  likemai  : . ; 
and  the  intervals  are  filled  with  the  third  substance,  u  .. 
really  deserves  the  namebeslowed  on  it  by  Cuvierof  <■•■.•.■.  . 
The  pulp  is  liicti  elongated  for  the  purpose  of  formii>L'  i. 
ror^ls  or  fangs  of  the  tooth.     From  the  peculiar  m,~l.* 
dentition  of  this  animal,  the  fiont  portion  of  (he  lo-.'ih   I 
cut  ihe  e;um  and  is  employed  in  roasiicatiiKi  before  ihe  !.,.. 
part  is  completely  formed ;  even  before  some  of  the  i-,»i,  r: 
ilt'niiculi  have  been  consolidated.     The  back  of  llie  i^- 
doe")  not  ap|>ear  in  the  mouth  tulil  the  anterior  part  h 
licen  worn  down  even  to  the  fang.     A  horizontal  Becii..ii  • 
the  elephant's  tooth  present*  a  series  of  narrow  banrU 
bone  of  the  tooth,  surrounded  by  corresponding  por:i  r.>  ' 
enamel.     Between  these  are  portions  of  crust3petr,~'i:  ..: 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  section  is  comp'^ed    .f 
thick  layer  of  the  same  substance.     A  vcrlicil  se<'L  -.  . 
the  lon^'iiudinal   direction  exhibit*  the  processes  oi  i.  - 
iipnn  the  different  denticuli,  running  up  from  Ihe  fun.- 
vertical  layer  of  enamel  is  placed  before  and  another  l-yL. 
each  of  these.    If  the  tootlt  is  not  yet  worn  fay  ma.-t:<:.', 
the  two  layers  of  enamel  ira  continuous  at  the  part  > 
the  bone  lerminalcs  in  a  point ;  and  the  front  layer  ■>( 
dcnliculus  is  continuous  with  the  beck  layer  of  lb*  •. 
ceeding  one,  at  the  root  of  the  tooth.     Crusta  petro^i  ' 
vcnes  between  the  ascending  and  descending  portions. .1 
enamel.     As  Ihe  surbcc  of  the  tooth  is  worn  down  i;i  n 
ticaliun,  the  processes  of  enamel,  resisting  by  their  s'.-i- 
hardness,  form  prominent  ridges  on  the  grinding  s.  - 
which  must  adapt  it  exoellenlty  fur  bruising  and  t^:* 
nuling   any  hard  substance.     The  grinding  ba.'os.  u 
worn  suliicicnily  to  expose  the  enamel,  in  the    .\.~ 
^<pecies,  represent  flattened  ovaU  placed  acrois  the   i.- 
In  the  African  they  form  a  series  of  loeengcs,  whic ti  t 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth.'     In  the  tS\:-f   ■ 
the  Riiyal  College  of  Suri;eons  are  a  series  of  prvj.^.-  ■ 
(Nos.  :ijl)  to  .1J4,  both  inclusive)  illustrative  of  th.-  ■■ 
tnre  and  physiulo)^  of  the  molar  teelh  of  clephan'-. 
ceded  by  on  interesting  extract  from  the  Hunier.j.'i   ' 
catalogue.     No.  375  B.  is  a  portion  of  the  es^menlum    : 
elephant's  grinder,  which  has  been  steeped  in  an  acid.  ■ 
anil  prcaervod  in  oil  of  turpentine,  for  the  purpo^  nf  •- 
ing  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  which  it  conU^'  ' 
Nos.  )lf>i  to  204,  both  inclusive,  show  the  inierw 
ligamentous  substani-e  from  the  joint  of  Ihe  lower 
the  elephant,  and  the  adaptation  of  (he  structure  : 
plying  two  convex  surfaces  to  each  other. 

More  than  one  molar  toulh  and  part  of  anotber  ar.-  ' 
lobe  seen  through  the  gum  in  the  elephant.  W.  «-- 
anterior  toolh  is  ^radmdlv  worn  away  by  inaslic«i.  - 
absorption  of  its  fangs  and  olvet^us  takes  pUc«,  «l>  . 
po-ierior  (uoth  advances  lo  occupy  its  position ;  tbi*[\  < 
a  third  to  take  the  place  of  the  socond  tooih,  wbit-h  ' 
goes  the  same  process,  and  so  on  as  wo  have  staic-l  ' 
least  eight  times.  Each  succeeding  tooth  is  laiger  ti  , 
predeoez^sor.  Thus  the  first  or  niilk  grinder,  wbii-!. 
Ibe  ^iim  soon  an er  birth,  has  but  four  tnosverwe  ; 
(denticuli) ;  Ihe  second  ia  composed  of  eight  oi  nio^  a. 


y 


Piusumg  our  inquiry  into  the  gMMnl  fltrnetura  of  th« 
tktttton,  we  ihall  find  a  marked  diflerenee  in  the  SKterrMJ 
iippeuance  of  Iha  tkullt  of  tho  African  and  Indian  spcuiB. 
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tending  ^m  the  posterior  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  right 
superior  cava.  The  tricuspid  yalve,  and  its  chordso  tendi- 
nesD  and  columns  carnen,  are  also  well  displayed.  (Cat. 
Gralkry,  vol.  iij 

Reproduction^  ^.—Romantic  stories  were  formerly  told 
of  the  extreme  modesty  of  elephants ;  hut  Mr.  Corse  has 
disproved  these  and  others  which  asserted  that  they  would 
only  reproduce  the  species  in  a  state  of  nature,  hy  showing 
that  captivity  and  numerous  witnesses  formed  no  ohstacle : 
hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  experiments  recorded 
by  him  were  made  in  India.    Copulatio  more  equino.    The 
period  of  gestation  is  twenty  months  and  some  days.    The 
female  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Corse  produced  a  fine  male,  which 
was  thirty -five  inches  and  a  half  high  just  twenty  months 
and  eighteen  days  ailer  she  was  first  covered.    The  breasts 
of  the  female  are  placed  under  the  chest,  and  the  young 
one  sucks,  not  with  the  trunk,  but  with  the  mouth.    '  The 
young  of  the  elephant,  at  least  all  those  I  have  seen,' 
writes  Mr.  Corse,  *  begin  to  nibble  and  suck  the  breast  soon 
after  birth ;  pressing  it  with  the  trunk,  which,  by  natural 
instinct,  they  know  will  make  the  milk  flow  more  readily 
into  the  mouth  while  sucking.    Elephants  never  lie  down 
to  give  their  young  ones  suck  ;   and  it  often  happens,  when 
the  dam  is  tall,  that  she  is  obliged  for  some  time  to  bend 
her  body  towards  her  young  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
nipple  with  his  mouth ;  consequently,  if  ever  the  trunk  was 
used  to  lay  hold  of  the  nipple,  it  would  be  at  this  period, 
when  he  is  making  laborious  cfibrts  to  reach  it  with  his 
mouth,  but  which  he  could  always  easily  do  with  his  trunk 
if  it  answered  the  purpose.    In  sucking,  the  young  elephant 
always  grasps  the  nipple  (which  projects  horizontally  from 
the  breast)  with  the  side  of  his  mouth.    I  have  very  often 
observed  this ;  and  so  sensible  are  the  attendants  of  it,  that, 
with  them,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  raise  a  small  mound 
of  earth,  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  for  the  young  one  to 
stand  on,  and  thus  save  the  mother  the  trouble  of  bending 
her  body  every  time  she  gives  suck,  which  she  cannot 
readily   do   when    tied    to    her    picket.'     The    maternal 
aiTection  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  the  female 
elephant,  at  least  in  captivity ;  for  the  same  author  states 
that  tame  elephants  are  never  suffered  to  remain  loose,  as 
instances  occur  of  the  mother  leaving  her  young  and  es- 
caping into  the  woods ;  and  he  says  that  if  a  wild  elephant 
happens  to  be  separated  from  her  young,  for  only  two  days, 
though  giving  suck,  she  never  afterwards  recognises  or  ac- 
knowledges it.     *  This  separation,'  adds  Mr.  CSrse,  •  some- 
times   happened  unavoidably,  when    they  were    enticed 
separately  into  the  outlet  of  the  Keddah,     I  have  been 
much  mortified  at  such  unnatural  conduct  in  the  mother, 
particularly  when  it  was  evident  the  young  elephant  knew 
its  dam,  and,  by  its  plaintive  cries  and  submissive  approaches, 
solicited  her  assistance.' 

LiviNQ  Species. 

Elephas  Indicits,  The  Asiatic  elephant  differs  from  the 
African  species,  not  only  in  its  greater  size  and  in  the 
characters  of  the  teeth  and  skull,  but  also  in  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  ears,  the  paler  brown  colour  of  the 
ikin,  and  in  having  four  nails  on  the  hind  feet  instead  of 
three.  The  sagacity  of  this  species  is  also  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  African  elephants ;  but  though 
many  wonderful  stories  are  told,  and  some  of  them  are  as 
true  as  they  are  wonderful,  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
which  it  long  retains  of  benefits  conferred,  or  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  *  treasures  up  a  wrong,'  and  though  the  in- 
stances of  its  docility,  both  antient  and  modern  are  very 
extraordinary,  we  agree,  upon  the  whole,  with  Baron  Cuvier, 
who  observes,  that  after  having  studied  these  animals  a  long 
time,  he  never  found  their  intelligence  surpass  that  of  a 
dog  nor  of  many  other  carnivorous  animals.  It  is  impos- 
ing to  see  such  a  mountain  of  vitality  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  its  keeper  and  performing  feats  at  his  dictation ;  and 
the  massive  gravity  of  its  physiognomy  assists  the  im- 
pression. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Corse's  description  of  a  perfect 
Asiatic  Elcj)hanL  An  elephant  is  said  to  be  perfect  when 
his  ears  are  large  and  rounded,  not  ragged  or  indented  at 
the  margin ;  his  eyes  of  a  dark  hazle  colour  free  from  specks; 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  without  dark  or  black 
spots  of  any  considerable  size ;  his  trunk  large,  and  his  tail 
long,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground. 
There  must  be  five  nails  on  each  of  his  fore-feet,  and  four 
on  each  of  the  hini,  ones,  making  eighteen  in  all;  his  head 


well  set  on  and  carried  mther  high ;  the  %iA  or'  otrre  of 
his  back  rising  gradually  ftt>m  the  shoulder  to  the  osiddl^. 
and  thence  descending  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  %ll 
his  joints  firm  and  strong. 

The  following  are  the  castes  (Zat)  or  varieties  of  tb^ 
Asiatic  elephant  noticed  by  Mr.  Corse.  Both  males  a:  i 
females  are  divided  into  two  castes,  by  the  natives  of  B«nf :.-  i. 
viz.,  the  Koomareah  (of  a  princely  race)  and  the  Merg/o  - 
(hunting  elephant,  from  mrt^oA  a  deer,  or  hunting,  or  fi«>';« 
its  slender  make),  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance, shape,  or  size  of  the  tusks  in  the  male,  as  thf^*- 
serve  merely  to  characterize  some  varieties  in  the  spc*'.  ^. 
The  Koomareah  is  deep-bodied,  strong,  and  compact,  v  .♦  h 
a  large  trunk  and  short  but  thick  legs.  The  Merghe^  ^ 
generally  taller  but  is  not  so  compact  nor  so  stroni; :  Ui 
travels  faster,  has  a  lighter  body,  and  his  trunk  is  both  feli<>r: 
and  slender  in  proportion  to  his  height.  As  a  large  tn  '.«: 
is  considered  a  great  beauty  in  an  elephant,  the  Koumati-  \ 
is  preferred,  but  not  onlv  for  this,  hut  for  its  super .  r 
strength,  and  greater  capability  of  sustaining  fatigue.  •  1  .o 
mixed  breed  is  held  in  greater  or  less  estimation  in  f'r.- 
portion  as  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  Koomar^'ih  t 
Merghee.  A  breed  from  a  pure  Koomereah  and  Mrmh  ^ 
is  termed  Sunkareah  (from  sunkarah,  a  mixture),  or  Mer'j^'^- 
bauliah  (for  the  most  part  Merghee) ;  but  a  farther  mi\i .- «» 
or  crossing  of  the  breed  rendei*s  it  extremely  difficult  i  r 
the  hunters  to  ascertain  the  variety.  Besides  the  A'.*' '  .- 
reah,  Merghee,  and  Sunkareah  breeds,  several  varielit^s  jjc 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  same  herd;  but  the  nearer  uri 
elephant  approaches  to  the  true  Koomareah  the  more  h* 
is  preferred,  especia^y  by  the  natives,  and  the  higher  v  I 
be  his  price;  though  Europeans  are  not  so  particular,  anl 
will  sometimes  prefer  a  female  Merghee  for  huntinp*  u\A 
riding  when  she  has  good  paces  and  is  mild  and  tracia.l>U*. 

The  variety  of  male  termed  Dauntelah  (toothy*  ba\ii.^' 
large  fine  teeth,)  produces  the  largest  tusks  and  the  dnc-i. 
ivory:  his  head  is  strongly  contrasted  w^ith  that  of  ti  ^ 
Mooknah  (probably  from  mookh,  the  mouth  or  face),  vh:-  a 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  a  fvm.i.a 
elephant,  and  the  tusks  of  some  of  the  females  are  so  smu'  i 
as  not  to  appear  beyond  the  lip,  while  in  others  tbey  arc 
almost  as  large  as  in  the  variety  of  male  called  If o^ /en  a  A. 
The  Dauntelah  is  generally  more  daring  and  less  mau.i^'o- 
able  than  the  Mooknah;  and  for  this  reason,  until  the  uizi- 
per  and  disposition  are  ascertained,  the  Europeans  pr<  n  r 
the  Mooknah  ;  but  the  natives  who  are  fond  of  show  gv:  «."- 
rally  take  their  chance,  and  prefer  the  Daunteiah  :  ui  1 
though  there  is  a  material  difference  in  their  appearand*  \% 
well  as  in  the  value  of  their  tusks,  yet,  if  they  are  of  i:  t 
same  caste,  size,  and  disposition,  and  perfect,  there  :i 
scarcely  any  difference  in  their  price. 

There  are  many  varieties  between  the  Mooknah  t  \ 
Dauntelah^  and  these  are  varied  according  to  the  \arii'  •  i 
of  the  form  of  the  tusks  from  the  projecting  horizontal,  t  .i 
rather  elevated,  curve  of  the  Pullung-Dauni*  of  the  ir  * 
Dauntelah^  to  the  nearly  straight  tusks  of  the  Mty^kn.^  \^ 
which  point  directly  downwards. 

Thus  the  Goneish  or  Ganesa^  which  is  a  Dauntelah  tr?: 
has  never  had  but  one  tusk  and  this  of  ihepuUimg  *.". 
and  which  is  so  called  from  Ganesa^  the  Hindu  gorl 
wisdom,  who  is  represented  with  a  head  like  an  elepii^r.* « 
with  only  one  tooth,  was  sold  in  Mr.  Corse's  time  to  - 
Hindu  princes  for  a  very  high  price,  to  be  kept  in  state  ; 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.    Another  variety  of  the  D*n*  -• 
4ah  has  the  large  tusks  pointing  downwards  and  orojecu'  .- 
only  a  little  beyond  the  trunk :   he  is  then  saia  to  t.    r 
Soor  or  Choordaunt  (Hog's  teeth).    A  third  is  the  Pi>r- 
dauntee,  whose  tusks  are  straight  like  those  of  the  MooJtn  - 
only  much  longer  and  thicker.    The  Ankoot  Dmmiet  l«  ^ 
fourth,  and  has  one  tusk  growine^  nearly  horinntaU  like  \ 
Pullung'Daunt,  and  the  other  Tike  the  Hatui-Dmuu.  xi  . 
there  are  other  less  distinct  varieties. 

The  term  Goondah  seems  to  be  used  to  designate  th  « • 
wander insr  male  elephants  which  are  much  largn-  a*  . 
stronger  than  the  mates  generally  taken  with  the  herd,  u 
Goondah  departing  from  it  or  rettumtng  to  ft  aoeordir.;  *• 
his  desire.  The  Goondahs  are  supposed  to  be  rarely  tat  - 
with  the  herd :  when  they  are  so  Uken,  their  nolenc«  t  l  i 
ferocity  renders  them  most  destructive.  Mr.  Cone  n\^'  i  • 
an  instance  of  the  ungovernable  passions  and  terrible  ha%uck 

•  Pulbmg  tinilAef  a  bed  or  oot,  and  dnaf  te«th  i  aad.  tnm  lk«  tmaa 
Jeeting  to  regularly,  aad  being  a  little  eunred  and  alerated  at  IW  estxvac 
tbe  oatiTet  eappoee  a  man  mifhl  lie  ob  Umb  at  hit  cait,  u  oa  a  hmL  ^O 
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Oreelu  and  Ilom>n>  fur  nnoua  domestic  uses,'  u  wc 
Tor  the  Chrys-eUpbantiae  sUtLiar]r  randered  «o  hmoiu  by 
Phidiu.     Of  the^e  rich  atatuea  the  Minerva  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  especiallj  the  Olympian   Jupiter,  appear 
have  been  the  master-pieces. 


£;*pAiM4/""™n"»-The  Afiipan  elephant  is  less  than 
the  Aaiatir.  The  head  is  rounded  ;  Ihe  front  convex  in- 
stead of  concave;  the  ears  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  Asiatic  species ;  and  the  general  number  of  nails  on 
each  hind  foot  ia  only  three  instead  of  four. 

Geographical  Dittributinn. — From  Senegal  to  the  Capo 
of  Go<^  Hope.  Cuvier  says  that  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  species  is  found  up  the  whole  oriental  side  of  Africa,  or 
wbather  it  is  there  replaced  by  the  preceding  species. 

Ht^lt,  Utility  to  Man,  <^.— The  flesh  is  relished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  many  districts  of  Africa.  Major  Denham 
■peaks  of  it  as  being  esteemed  by  all,  and  even  eaten  in 
secret  by  the  first  people  about  the  sheikh ;  and  he  says 
that  thoug;h  it  looked  coarse  it  was  better  flavoured  than  any 
beef  he  found  in  the  country.  Thit  antient  Romans  con- 
Ridared  the  trunk  ai  the  most  deUcious  part ;  biit  Le  Vail- 
.ant  speaks  of  the  foot  as  a  dish  (br  a  king.  The  disposi- 
tion of  this  species  is  supposed  to  be  more  ferocious  than 
that  of  the  Asiatic  elephant :  though  its  habits  in  a  state  of 
nature  do  not  greatly  differ.    It  is  not  now  tamed ;  but 


Fossil  Species. 
Hie  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  tartiaiy  frMh-vai'  r 
depositsCFliocene  period  of  Lyell) abound  in  exiiact  siwrirs 
of  ncent  genera,  and  among  them  the  remains  of  t^r-  '. 
elephants  ere  very  numerous.  The  alluviuni,  the  ctm^,  ir  ■ 
ossiferous  caverns,  the  osseousbr«cciaa,and  the  subftppeni;,p 
formations  afford  the  most  numerous  eiamplea.  Cum.- 
('R^giie  Animal,' last  edit.)  obfer^es  that  there  are  foi.-  i 
under  the  oarth,  in  almost  all  parts  of  both  continents,  ■'<: 
bones  of  a  species  of  elephant  approximating  to  tber^Lii...; 
Asiatic  species,  but  whose  grinders  have  ibe  ribauiL,  .' 
enamel  narrower  and  slraiter,  Ihe  alveoli  of  the  tusks  \-..:,.;i 
in  proportion,  and  the  lower  jaw  more  obtuse.  Ad  iin.'.'..- 
dual,  ho  addi,  fbund  in  tho  ice  on  Ihe  coasts  of  Sili.i,i 
appeared  to  have  been  covered  with  liair  of  tiro  tona.  •! 
that  it  might  have  been  postible  for  this  species  fa  ba.c 
lived  in  cold  climates.  The  species  has,  he  concludes,  lui,^ 
since  disappeared  from  the  &ce  of  the  globe.  This  speiii 
he  characterizes  (Ossemens  Fossilcs)  as  having  an  «l.>i.- 
galed  skull,  a  concave  fioiil,  very  long  alveoli  for  the  lu^L-. 
tlio  loner  jaw  obtuse,  the  grinders  larger,  panllcl.  n.  i 
marked  nith  closer  set  ribands  of  enamel,  and  be  Ai->,;- 
nates  it  as  Tks  Jottil  Elephant,  EUpha»  priimr^niui  . .' 
Blumenbach,  Jilephat  Mammonteui,  Fischer,  Titt  ifw.- 
nwlk  of  (he  Russians. 


Etfpliu  AfHcasiH. '  Alham  Elephtnt. 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  tho  CanhnginiatH 
availed  themnelves  of  the  services  of  this  spoeics  as  Ihe 
Indians  did  of  those  of  the  Asiatic  elephant.  The  elephants 
exhibited  in  the  Roman  arena  by  Ciesar  and  Pompey 
appear  to  have  been  Africans ;  and  from  them  principellv, 
if  not  entirely,  the  iiory  fur  ornamental  purposes  and  tHe 
■tatuca  above  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  been  taken.  ITie 
tusk)'  « this  species  are  of  great  size. 


HlmU  or  Elcpbii  Pilal|i-iuii>. 

Mammoth's, ordephant's  bones  and  tiaks  occur  lhri>v.'-. 

It  RuMia,  and  more  particularlv  in  Eastern  Siberia  .. 
the  Arctic   marshes,  &c.     Tho  tusks  are  very  Dumrr";.-. 

id  in  so  high  a  state  of  presenation  that  they  form   ,; 
article  of  commerce,  and  aro  employed  in  the  same  «   .  ,. 

what  may  be  termed  the  living  ivory  of  Asia  and  A  fr  ■  i 
though  the  fossil  tusks  fetch  an  inferior  price.  S:t«r..i. 
fossil  ivory  forms  the  principal  material  on  which  the  R.- 
-■— ■  ivory-turner  works.  The  tusks  most  abound  in  -■- 
lovjan  Isles  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Froren  Se«;  j-  ; 
the  best  arc  found  in  the  eounlries  near  the  Arctic  cit.  ,. 
n  the  most  eastern  regions,  where  the  loil  in  Ihe  i,  n 
short  summer  is  thawed  only  at  the  surface :  in  somr  » .  ■  - 
not  at  all.  In  1 799  a  Tungusian,  named  Schumachuff.'  « i  . 
generally  went  te  hunt  and  Bsh  at  the  peninsula  of  Tan,-..- 
after  the  fishing  season  of  tlie  J>na  was  over,  hai)  r.  ■■- 
slructed  for  his  wife  some  cabins  on  the  banks  of  ihc  h\. 
Oncoul,  and  had  embarked  to  seek  along  the  cotLi-U  .  - 
Mammoth  horns  (tusks).  One  day  he  saw  amor<c  i:  .- 
blocks  of  ice  a  shapeless  mass,  but  did  not  then  di-j-..-  — 
what  it  was.  In  ISOO  he  perceived  that  this  obje^i  »-,, 
more  disenjjagod  fhim  the  ice,  and  that  it  had  hro  pt.j*-  i- 
ing  parts;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  I  SUl  i' 
entire  side  of  the  animal  and  one  of  his  tusks  were  ■>:  i 
free  from  ice.  The  summer  of  1 6b2  was  cold,  but  in  I  - 
part  of  the  ice  between  the  earth  and  the  A/amnnifA,  i  ,- 
such  was  the  object,  having  melted  more  rapidly  than  u,- 
rest,  the  plane  of  its  support  became  inclined,  aiid  iL,- 
enormous  mass  fell  by  its  own  weijrht  on  a  bank  of  t^v  A 
In  March,  1804,  SchumachofT  came  to  his  maminoih.  i-  { 
having  cut  off  the  tusks,  exchanged  them  with  a  merchj-i 
for  goods  of  the  value  of  flfly  rubles.    We  ahaO  i>ow  ki 
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m  locks.  It  IS  interspersed  with  a  few  bristles  about  three 
inches  long,  of  a  dark  reddish  colour.  Among  the  separate 
parcels  of  hair  are  some  rather  redder  than  the  short  hair 
just  mentioned,  about  four  inches  long ;  and  some  bristles 
nearly  black,  much  thicker  than  horse  hair,  and  from  12 
to  18  inches  long.  The  skin  when  first  brought  to  the 
Museum  was  offensive ;  it  is  now  quite  dry  and  hard,  and 
where  most  compact  is  half  an  inch  thick.  Its  colour  is 
the  dull  black  of  the  living  elephants.  (On  the  Mammoth, 
or  Fossil  Elephant,  found  in  the  Ice  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
river  Lena,  in  Siberia,  with  a  lithographic  Plate  of  the 
Skeleton.  From  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Impe- 
rial Acad,  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  London,  1819,  4to.) 

Fischer  indicates  the  following  species  of  fossil  elephants 
resting  principally  on  the  difference  of  form  in  the  molar 
teeth.  1 .  Blephas  mammonteus  (E,  primigenius,  Blumenb.) 
3.  Elephas  panicus,  3.  Elephas  proboletes.  4.  Elephas 
pygmiBus,  6.  Elephas  campylotcs,  6.  Elephas  Kamenskii. 
M.  Nesti  proposes  a  species  under  the  name  of  Elephas 
Meridionalis,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  a  fresh- 
water formation  in  many  places  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
the  Val  d'Amo.  M.  Nesti  rests  principally  on  the  dif- 
ference of  the  conformation  of  the  cranium,  and  especially 
on  an  apophysis  in  form  of  a  beak  which  terminates  the 
lower  jaw. 

Dr.  Harlan  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  species  of 
fossil  elephants  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Captain  Cautley  mentions  the  remains  of  elephants 
among  those  of  mammalia  found  by  him  in  the  Sewalik 
mountains,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  between 
the  Sutluj  and  the  Ganges,  partly  lying  on  the  slopes  among 
the  ruins  of  fallen  cliffs,  and  partly  in  situ  in  the  sandstone. 

ELEPHANTA,  a  small  island  about  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, situated  between  the  island  of  Bombay  and  the 
Maharatta  shore,  distant  live  miles  from  the  latter  and 
seven  miles  from  the  castle  of  Bombay.  Its  name  among 
tlie  natives  is  Gorapori ;  fnac  by  which  it  is  known  to 
Europeans  was  derived  from  the  figure  of  an  elephant  cut 
out  of  the  solid  black  rock  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  about 
250  yards  from  the  landing-place,  and  which  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  in  approaching  the  island.  This  figure  has 
been  split  in  two,  apparently  by  means  of  gunpowder, 
which  injury  is  attributed  to  the  rclii^ous  zeal  of  tno  Por- 
tuguese invaders  of  Hindustan,  which  prompted  them  to 
destroy  whatever  they  considered  to  be  objects  of  pn«!an  wor- 
ship. In  1814  the  head  and  neck  of  the  elephant  dropped 
off,  and  tiie  figure  is  otherwise  in  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to 
threaten  its  speedy  fall.  At  a  short  distance  firora  the  ele- 
phant stands  the  figure  of  a  horse,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  a  description  inserted  in  the  Archcc- 
ologia  (vol.  vii.,  page  324),  says  that  this  figure  is  still  called 
the  horse  of  Alexander,  in  memory  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  whom  has  been  attributed,  without  the  least  foundation, 
the  excavation  to  which  this  island  owes  its  celebrity. 
The  construction  of  this  cave  has  also  been  attributed,  with 
no  greater  probability,  to  Semiramis;  its  origin  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  although  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  decay  is  seen  to  go  forward  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  its  being  the  work  of  any  very  remote  age. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave,  or  temple,  occurs  about  half  way 
lip  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountain  or  rock  out  of  which 
it  is  excavated. 

The  length  of  this  temple,  measuring  fi-om  the  entrance, 
wliich  is  on  the  north  side,  is  130  feet,  and  its  breadth  123 
feet ;  the  floor  not  being  level  the  heii^'ht  varies  from  15  feet 
to  1 7i  feet.  The  roof  was  supported  by  26  pillars  and  8 
pilasters,  disposed  in  four  rows ;  but  several  of  the  pillars 
aie  broken.  Each  column  stands  upon  a  square  pedestal, 
and  is  fluted,  but  instead  of  being  cylindrical  is  gradually 
onlar^red  towards  the  middle.  Above  the  tops  of  the 
ouUunns  a  kind  of  ridge  has  been  cut  to  resemble  a  beam 
about  12  inches  square,  and  this  is  richly  caned.  Along 
th(»  sides  of  the  temple  are  cut  between  forty  and  fifty 
colossal  figures  varyini^  in  height  from  12  to  15  feet ;  none 
of  ihem  are  entirely  detached  from  the  wall.  Some  of  these 
fiiruviis  have  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  helmet ;  others  wear 
crowns  with  rich  devices,  and  others  again  are  without  any 
other  covering  than  curled  or  flowing  hair.  Some  of 
them  have  lour  and  others  six  hands,  holding  «  sceptres, 
sluelds,  symbols  of  ju>tice,  ensiirns  of  religion,  weai^ons  of 
Wiu;,  an<l  trophies  of  peace.  On  the  soutli  side,  facing  the 
mam  entrance,  is  an  enormous  bust  with  three  faces,  re- 
presenting the  triple   deity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 


Brahma,  the  creator,  occupies  the  eentre  pesitioiL    Tb.i 
face  measures  5  feet  in  length ;  the  width  from  the  tu  r 
to  the  middle  of  the  nose  is  3  feet  4  inches;  the  brea«i  -. 
of  the  whole  figure  is  near  20  feet    On  the  tight  is  i!  •• 
preserver,  Vishnu;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer,  is  on  the  h  *' 
having  in  his  hand  a  cobra  capella,  or  hoodefl  snake,  n«  >. 
on  his  cap  a  human  skull.    To  the  left  of  this  bust,  atn   *  i 
group  of  uncouth  figures,  is  one,  a  female  figure,  to  wi. 
Niebuhr  has  given  the  name  of  Amaxon,  from  the  fact  •  ' 
its  being  without  the  right  breast.    This  figure  has  f    * 
arms.    The  right  fore-arm  rests  upon  the  head  of  a  b*  .:  • 
the  left  fore-arm  hangs  down,  and  once  contained  son.*- 
thing  which  is  now  mutilated  and  undistinguishable.     T* 
hand  of  the  hinder  right  arm  grasps  a  cobra  capella,  r. 
that  of  the  hinder  left  arm  holds  a  shield.  At  the  we*t  ^.  .- 
of  the  temple  is  a  recess,  20  feet  square,  having  in  :'• 
centre  an  altar,  upon  which  are  placed  symbols  of  awur>:.  . 
offensive  to  European  notions  oi  delicacy.   The  entmiN-i*  ' 
this  recess  is  guarded  by  eight  naked  figures,  each  13^  i  ■  > ' 
high,  sculptured  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  p<M.^  .- 
by  whom  they  were  executed  must  have  made  considei   ! 
progress  in  the  statuary's  art 

The  cave  is  not  at  present  used  as  a  temple,  nor  t  j^    * 
any  establishment  of  priests  connected  with  it  althrii.cL    * 
is  frequently  visited  by  devotees  for  the  purpose  of  ofi«  r  < 
prayers  and  oblations.  ^ 

(Captain  Hamilton's  Account  q/"  India,  1744  ;  Mni:r.-i  * 
Indian  Antiquities ;  Niebuhr's  Voyage  en  Arabic  ;  Arr/ 
ologia,  vol.  vii. ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  L) 

ELEPHANTl'ASIS  ilXifac  and  IXt^avrianc),  ^A-^  Ac  • 
and  elephant  disease,  so  called  partly  on  account  of  ^.i 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  disea.<ed  skin  to  that  of  :*  ♦ 
elephant,  but  principally  from  the  formidable  nature  «.r  i' 
malady.    It  is  disgusting  to  the  sight  ^ys  Arctaeus,  aT;«\  :  . 
all  respects  terrible,  like  the  beast  of  similar  name. 

The  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  two  different  »!    - 
eases ;  first  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  one  v>f  t 
most  formidable  of  the  dreadful  cutaneous  affections  m  ' . 
occur  in  hot  climates,  and  more  particularly  where  ajn  • 
ture  and  the  arts  of  civilization  are  imperfectly  8d>art-  > 
and  secondly  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  leg,  which  K< . ;. 
ing  enormously  tumid,  is  conceived  to  bear  some   t?.?. ... 
blance  to  the  leg  of  an  elephant. 

The  first  distemper,  elephantiasis  properly  so  called.  :    ♦ 
tubercular  disease  of  the  skin.      The  tubercles  pre-^:  : 
shining  appearance ;  they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  a;.     ' 
a  dusky  red  or  livid  colour  on  the  face,  ears,  and  cx:.i 
ties.     The  tubercles  are  accompanied  with  a  thickcnc^t  .  • 
rugou.<i  state  of  the  skin,  a  diminution  or  total  lofa  cl   .  - 
sensibility,  and  a  falUng  off  of  all  the  hair  excepting  thi ;    : 
the  scalp. 

The  disease  is  wholly  unknown  in  this  country,  h  .* 
described  as  slow  in  its  progress,  sometimes  contir.»  .  ,• 
several  years  without  materially  deranging  the  ftinoM  .  .. 
but  gradually  producing  an  extraordinary  degree  of  de:  : 
mity.  Tlie  following  is  the  description  commonly  gut.;.  - 
this  formidable  malady ;  but  there  is  reason  to  belie\o  il. .  • 
the  picture  is  much  exaggerated. 

The  alaoof  the  nose  become  swelled  and  scabrous:  •. 
nostrils  are  dilated  ;  the  lips  are  tumid ;  the  external  i 
particularly  the  lobes,  are  enlarged  and  thickened.    :  . 
beset  with  tubercles ;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  rlu  •  ■ 
grows  thick  and  tumid,  and  forms  large  and  pronu.  t 
rugaB,  especially  over  the  eyes ;  the  hair  of  the  eye-brti>»  >.  • 
beard,  the  pubes,  axilla),  &c.,  falls  off;  the  voice   been  it 
hoarse  and  obscure ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  afft- 
is  obtuse  or  totally  abolished,  so  that  pinching  or  pun 
ing  them  gives  no  uneasiness.    This  disfiguration  of  • 
countenance  suggested  the  idea  of  the  features  of  a  §aU: 
a  wild  beast ;  whence  the  disease  was  by  some  callctl  > 
riasis,  and  partly  also  on  account  of  the  excessive  hbi<I.: 
disposition  said  to  be  connected  with  it ;  and  by  othcr>  /  •  • 
tiasis,  from  the  laxity  and  winkles  of  the  skin  of  the  i 
head,  which  resembles  the  prominent  and  flexible  fr-.u 
the  lion. 

As  the  malady  proceeds,  the  tubercles  begin  to  cr 
and  at  length  to  ulcerate ;  ulcerations  also  appear  itj  ; 
throat  and  in  the  nose,  which  sometimes  destrov  the  •  / 
and  the  cartilaginous   septum;   the  nose   falls;  and    : 
breath  is  intolerably  offensive ;  the  thickened  and  luU  - 
lated  skin  of  the  extremities  becomes  divided  by  ILv-i 
and  ulcerates,  or  is  corroded  under  dry  sordid  acaba,  m>  '- 
the  fingers  and  toes  gangrene  and  sepante  joint  alter  j 
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believed,  from  the  free-masonry  of  modem  Europe,  though 
the  effects  w«?re  far  from  the  same,  and  the  initiated  were 
not  supposed  to  be  bound  to  one  anotlier  by  any  narticular 
tie.  Every  Athenian  was  obliged  to  pass  through  these  cere- 
monies once  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Bastards,  slaves,  and 
prostitutes,  as  well  as  strangei*s>  and  in  later  time  Christians 
and  Epicureans,  were  excluded  from  the  Eleusinia.  To 
reveal  any  of  tiic  mysteries,  or  to  apply  to  private  purposes 
any  of  the  hallowed  solemnities,  was  considered  a  capital 
crime.  The  priests  at  Kleusis  belonged  to  the  house  of  the 
Eumolpidio.  The  chief  priest  was  called  the  Hierophant, 
the  second  in  rank  the  Torch-bearer  (Saiouxoi),  the  third 
the  Sacred  Herald  (upoKripvt),  and  the  fourth  the  Altar- 
priest  (o  Iwi  /3ui/i#P).  The  other  two  festivals  of  Demeter, 
the  Demetria  and  the  Thesmophoria,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Eleusinia.     (Jul.  Poll,  i.,  J  37.) 

ELGINSHIRE,  formerly  and  by  some  still  called  MO- 
RAYSHIRE, a  small  county  of  Scotland  lying  between 
ST**  and  58°  N.  lat.,  and  between  3**  and  4''  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray  Frith  (.^^tuarium 
Varar  of  Ptolemy) ;  on  the  south  by  Inverness-shire  and 
Banffshire ;  on  the  east  by  Banffshire ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Nairnshire  and  Inverncss-shire.  A  portion  of  Inverness- 
shire  intersects  and  divides  Elginsliire  into  two  separate 
parts  to  the  north  and  south.  The  north  part  approaches 
to  a  circular  figure,  in  diametor  nearly  25  miles.  The  south 
part  has  about  half  this  extent  of  area,  and  a  very  irregular 
outline.  The  line  of  sea-coast  measures  about  35  miles,  and 
presents  in  some  parts  precipitous  rocks,  in  others  a  beach 
of  level  sands.  The  low  country  forms  a  plain  varying  from 
five  to  twelve  miles  in  width  fVom  the  sea-shore  to  the 
mountainous  distri(;t,  and  extending  from  the  river  Spey  to 
the  western  boundary.  It  is  intersected  by  small  ridges 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast.  On  the 
southern  course  of  the  Spey  are  some  considerable  plains. 
The  rest  of  the  country,  including  the  distinct  southern 
part,  is  hilly,  and  the  cultivated  land  lies  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  in  the  valleys.  The  number  of  entire 
parishes  is  fifteen ;  of  eight  others,  five  partially  belong  to 
Banffshire,  three  partially  to  Inverness,  and  one  partially 
to  Nairn.  Tlie  soil  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  large  northern 
plain  is  principally  sandy,  with  small  fields  of  clay  and  peat. 
The  miadle  and  western  parts  are  chiefly  clay  and  loam. 
The  arable  and  pasture  lands  of  the  mountainous  district 
are  for  the  most  part  sand  and  sandy  loam.  Considerable 
tracts  of  peat  moss  occur  in  the  south-east  part,  and  patches 
of  it  here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
Agricultural  Sun^ev,  published  in  1811,  the  proportion  of 
waste  land  is  stated  to  be  about  three  times  the  amount  of 
that  in  cultivation,  but  since  that  time  some  extension  of 
and  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  made,  though  a 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

The  rivers  are  the  Spey,  the  Lossie,  and  tho  Find- 
horn,  which  flow  in  a  north-east  and  nearly  parallel 
course  to  the  sea.  The  Spey,  one  of  the  most  productive 
fishiug  rivers  in  Scotlanu,  has  its  source  in  the  south 
west  part  of  Invcrnessshire,  and  forms  a  great  portion 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Eljjin  and  Banff.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  its  bianclies  extend  15  miles  on 
each  side,  and  it  drains  about  800,000  acres.  It  is  not  navi- 
gable except  for  floating  timber-rafts  from  the  large  forests 
of  Strathspey  ;  but  its  salmon  fishery  is  of  great  importance 
and  rents  for  more  than  8000/.  a  year.  Since  1815  the 
depth  of  water  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  out  in  the  Spey- 
mouth  Bay  has  diminished  six  feet,  in  consequence  of  the 
deposit  of  gravel  carried  down  by  the  stream,  the  velocity 
of  which  is  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  This  river  is  said  to 
discharge  into  the  soa  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the 
Thame*.  The  devastation  occasioned  by  its  great  overflow- 
ings in  1829  is  described  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  in  the  work 
on  the  Great  Floods  in  Moray. 

The  Findhorn  rises  also  in  Inverness-shire,  and  passes 
through  Elginshire  near  the  western  boundary.  Fir  timber 
from  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks  is  floated  down  in 
separate  logs.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  large 
BBstuary  at  its  mouth  is  rendered  diflicult  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
though  the  port  and  quay  at  the  village  of  Findhorn  are 
commodious  for  small  vessels.  The  salmon  fishery  is  valu- 
able, but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spey. 

The  Lossie  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  numerous 
streams  in  the  centre  of  the  shire ;  it  passes  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Elgin  and  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Loch  Spynie.    In  a  course  of  twenty  rnUos  it  turns 


numerous  com  mills  and  some  manufacttmng  tnaehin^ry 
near  Elgin.  There  was  formerly  a  salmon  fOieiy  on  \UU 
river,  but  at  present  the  number  of  fish  which  «Dt«r  is  {  •  t 
small  to  offer  anv  encouragement  to  the  fishers.  There  i« 
a  }H)rt  for  small  shipping  at  the  Lossiemouth,  fire  Q>t  •^^ 
north-east  of  Elgin.  Large  embankments  of  earth  ha^  ■ 
been  raised  at  great  expense  along  each  side  of  this  n. .  r 
through  the  low  plains  between  Elgin  and  the  sea.  . 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  tho  calamitous  inundm. 
which  happened  in  18'i9,  of  which  a  very  interesting  <  <  • 
scription  is  given  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  *  Arcou*  i 
of  the  Great  Floods  m  Moray;'  a  work  containing  inu.  i 
valuable  information  respecting  this  county. 

Near  Lossiemouth  is  the  large  I>och  Spynie,  the  drain../ ^ 
of  which  has  been  imperfectly  made  at  an  expense 
10,800/.;  but  the  expectation  of  finding  its  bed  suitable  l  - 
cultivation  has  been  disappointed.    The  drainage  of  tu  . .  r 
three  small  lakes  between  Elgin  and  Alves  has  also  l>**  ; 
proposed.    The  south  portion  of  the  county  contains  Mn     - 
lakes  surrounded  with  picturesque  mountain  scener}'.  1  U « 
of  Glcnmore  is  circular,  and  two  miles  in  diameter:    i: 
Loughnadurb,  in  the  south-west  extremity,  is  four  uii^Ka.    . 
length.    Chalybeate  springs  are  found  ixiM  parts  «jt  **' 
county,  but  none  are  much  distinguished   for  mci! 
qualities ;   and  it  is  remarked  as  a  curious  fact  that  tlu- 
holy  wells  are  of  pure  water  exempt  from  any  mineral  i  ..  ■ 

The  principal  roads  are,  one  which  intersects  the  nurtl    r- 
part  of  the  county  from  Fochabers  on  the  east  tu  B... . 
Head  on  the  north  and  Forres  on  the  west,  passing  thr*> .. '. 
the  town  of  Elgin ;  one  from  Elgin  to  Craig-EIachie  brf.^  . 
on  the  Spey  ;  and  two,  one  on  the  east  from  Fochabers,    .  * 
other  on  the  west  fi*om  Forres,  which  oomfflunK':tie  v.  .u 
the  south  portion  of  the  county.    A  large  pi\)por(i<>n  • 
Elginshire  is  covered  with  forests  and  plantalioiui*  th  v  ♦: 
of  Scotch  fir  and  larch.    Many  thousands  of  acres  M^it  .  .« 
fifty  years  ago,  were  naked  moor,  are  now  clothe<i  u.  .. 
various  kinds  of  firs,  interspersed  with   oaks,  ash,   ^    . 
beeches.    The  aspect  of  the  northern  low  country,  alih  .  ^ 
generally  fertile  and  well-culti>-ated,  is  dull,  flat,  awI  ..:. 
varied;  but  in  the  southern  highlands,  cspeciall)   lu  :!.• 
parish  of  Knockando,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  the  s(xu>-. . 
is  oflen  highly  picturesque  and  romantic;  having  m*.. 
tains  covered  with  broom  and  heather,  richly  wooded  ^l 
deep  and  gloomy  glens,  with  lofty  rocks,  torrents,  and  v  i  » : 
falls,  and  mossy  banks  abounaing  in  many  varictii-« 
beautiful  flowers,  overhung  by  the  honeysuckle  and    . . 
wild  rose.      This  woody  district  is  a  sheltered  rrs.*r. 
all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  singing  and  game  birds :  ^i'  i 
roe-deer,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  badger,  &c.    The  suram.s    • 
Cairngorm  (blue  mountains),  in  the  southern  extreii..:t . 
the  south  division  of  the  county,  are  seldom  free  frviu  %i    -.. 
the  highest  point  is  4080  feet  above  the  sea.     Jame^  R  . 
Cairn,  in  the  south  part  of  the  north  division,  is  con-i  . .. 
the  highest  elevation  in  the  county,  and  commands,  in  r\.  .• 
weather,  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

Geology  and  Afineralogy.^The  rocks  in  the  south  • 
sist  of  granite,  felspar,  mica,  sandstone,  slate,  gravel,  a. 
rock  cr>stal.    The  banks  of  the  Spey  towards  its  in 
exhibit  secondary  rocks  of  red  sandstone  which  dip  in. . 
basin  of  the  Momy  Frith,  and  extend  westwarfl  tbrou^L  . 
the  northern  plain  of  the  county.    The  upper  beds  an*  > 
and  are  cut  into  ravines  by  the  rivulets.    The  ttK-^^ 
covered  with  a  great  depth  of  sand,  gravel,  and  othc  - . 
vial  matter,  so  that  the  soil  often  on  the  same  farm  ^^.^    - 
from  strong  clay  to  rich  loam  and  light  and  gravelh 
Numerous  large  granitic  boulder  stones,  wliich  are 
for  building,  are  found  far  from  their  parent  rocks»     t  \ 
StatisticcU  Account  of  Scotland,  part  viii.  p.  83.)      >! 
large  and  inexhaustible  quarries  of  freestone  axe  w.- » 
especially  near  the  coast.     Those  on  Quarr)woiMl   ii  . 
near  Elgin,  have  supplied  the  stone  fur  the  han<l- 
public  edifices  in  that  town.    It  is  there  found   m    » 
blocks  adapted  for  pillars,  millstones,  and  pavements . 
colour  is  yellow  and  white,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish.    (. 
or  two  quarries  of  slate  supply  the  county  with  nxifin-^-  -  . 
terials.     Neither  coal  nor  any  metallic  ores  of  im|^  rx: 
are  found  ;  but  peat  occurs  in  various  places.    The  b^iii. 
peat,  which  are  generally  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  il     . 
ness,  lie  on  gravelly  sand  or  clay,  and  are  coveted  a:  ' . 
surface  with  a  mossy  turf  about  ten  inches  deep.    1' 
peat  is  in  general  use    for  fuel,  but  when  buruinc    .. 
often  emiU  a  disagreeable  smell  of  sulphur.    A  san  i- 
smell  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  fields  of  peat  wh... 
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the  graziew  of  the  southern  counties.  During  the  lait 
thirty  years  numerous  agricultural  improvements  have 
been  attempted,  and  many  with  success,  which,  in  part, 
is  justly  attributahle  to  the  premiums  ofiFered  by  the 
Farmers'  Club  at  Elgin.  New  roads  have  been  opened 
and  some  old  ones  made  conveniently  passable  ;  large 
tracts  of  waste  have  been  planted  with  trees ;  good  horses 
and  implements  have  been  procured ;  many  wretched  farm- 
houses and  olSces  have  been  rebuilt  on  superior  plans; 
draining,  over  and  under,  has  been  adopted;  inclosures 
have  been  made ;  and  lime  is  much  used  for  manuring,  &c. 
The  peasantry,  who  are  naturallv  hardy  and  thrifty,  have 
become  in  the  same  period  considerably  improved  in  know- 
ledge, habits,  manners,  dross,  and  mode  of  living ;  still,  it 
is  truly  asserted  that  Elgin,  as  to  improvement,  is  greatly 
m  the  rear  of  many  other  counties  of  Scotland.  Inclosures, 
for  instance,  are  not  general,  and  are  made  chiefly  by  dikes 
of  loose  stones :  rent  is  yet  partially  paid  in  produce  and 
labour,  and  such  customs  as  night-wakes  for  the  dead  are 
fitill  superstitiously  observed.  The  Gaelic  language  is  used 
among  a  few  of  the  higlilandcrs,  but  the  peasantry  in 
general  speak  a  barbarous  dialect  of  the  English,  of  which 
a  glossary,  containing  several  hundred  specimens,  is  given 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Leslie's  •  Agricultural  Survey.' 

Education. — ^The  people  of  this  county,  as  in  most  parts 
of  Scotland,  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  early  in- 
Btruction.  A  well-attended  and  well-conducted  parochial 
school  exists  in  every  parish,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
meet  with  a  youth  of  either  sex,  however  humble,  who  is 
not  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  At  several  of  these  pa- 
rochial establishments  the  masters,  though  their  salaries 
seldom  exceed  30/.  a  year,  teach  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
geograpny,  book-keeping ;  in  short  all  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite cither  for  entering  u])on  a  course  of  collegiate  studies 
or  commercial  business.  Tlie  more  populous  parishes  have 
each  one  or  more  private  schools,  of  which  some  are  of  su- 
perior character.  Several  Sunday-schools  have  been  esta 
blished,  and  a  few  small  circulating  libraries.  This  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Elgin  and  Forres, 
shares  in  Mr.  Dick's  bequest.    [Banffshire,  p.  370.] 

Commerce  and  Mant{factures, — The  chief  articles  ex- 
ported are  com,  timber,  whiskey,  and  salmon.  Of  204 
vessels  which  in  1834  sailed  from  the  Speymouth,  50  were 
laden  with  18,000  quarters  of  oats  and  wheat,  chiefly  for 
Leith  and  London.  Larp;e  quantities  are  also  shipped  at 
the  ports  of  Findhorn,  Burghcad,  and  Lossiemouth,  whence 
trading  vessels  and  steam-packets  regularly  sail  fur  London. 
At  the  Speymouth  since  1793,  150  vessels,  several  above 
750  tons  burden,  have  been  built  entirely  of  natural  fir 
from  the  forests  on  the  bank  of  this  river.  It  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  is  planted,  and  for  ships  appears  to 
be  no  less  durable  than  oak,  as  they  are  insured  at  Lloyd's 
on  similar  terms,  and  some  of  the  largest  dimensions  have 
been  employed  in  the  trade  with  China  and  India. 

Though  the  great  flood  of  1829  greatly  damaged  the 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  the  sales  of  timber 
thence  exported  still  amount  to  10,000/.  or  11,000/.  per  an- 
num. In  the  last  war,  when  foreign  timber  was  excluded, 
the  annual  amount  commonly  exceeded  40,000/.  About 
300  rafts  are  annually  floated  down  the  Spey  from  the  parish 
of  Abernethy,  a  distance  of  forty  miles;  and  100  men  are 
employed  at  saw-mills  in  cutting  timber  into  planks. 

From  eight  to  twelve  smacks  are  employed  by  the  Sal- 
mon Fishery  Company  of  the  Spey,  in  conveying  salmon 
to  London.  In  lb34,  seventy-two  cargoes  were  shipped, 
each  on  an  average  containing  280  boxes,  the  weight  of 
each  box  beintj  112  lbs.,  and  its  value  5/.  The  fishing 
commences  on  tlie  1st  of  February,  and  ends  on  the  14th  of 
September.  About  eiirhty  boats  are  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery  oft*  the  port  of  Burghcad.  The  salmon  fishery  on  the 
river  Findhorn  is  of  less  extent.  At  Linkwood,  near  Loch 
Bpynie,  tlie  principal  manufacture  of  whiskey  is  carried  on 
in  a  spacious  range  of  building^s  erected  for  the  business  of 
malting,  grinding,  and  distilling.  The  capacity  of  the  stills 
is  from  170  to  400  gallons  each.  The  annual  quantity  of 
barley  manufactured  is  1200  quarters;  and  the  annual 
quantity  of  liquor  produced  about  20,000  gallons.  It  is  of 
^reat  strength  and  purity,  and  is  almost  wholly  consumed 
m  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Nairn.  Two  other  fine 
distilleries  are  in  the  highland  parish  of  Knockando. 
From  70  to  100  cargoes  of  coals,  Scotch  and  English,  are  an- 
nually imported  for  limekilns,  distilleries,  and  domestic  fires. 
Il«iide»  the  county  town  of  Elgin,  there  is  but  the  town 


of  Forres  which  can  be  properly  so  designated :  til  och^r 
places  in  the  county  being  merely  villages,  eaeh  with  a  p-v 
pulation  less  than  a  thousand.    That  <^  Forres  amount*  •!, 
in  1831,  to  3895.    In  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  und.-r 
the  reign  of  King  Macduff,  this  town  was  a  place  of  ni"r< 
importance  than  Elgin,  from  which  it  is  distant   twt'.. . 
miles  to  the  west.    King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  in  14  >.. 
made  it  a  royal  burgh  with  separate  jurisdiction.  One  stri-f, 
extending  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  having  the  to  . 
hall,  church,  and  gaol  in  the  centre,  comprises  the  wl>    .- 
town.    It  is  pleasantly  and  picturesquely  situated  on  i 
vated  ground,  surrounded  by  verdant  fields  and  w<«  :•  . 
heights.    The  houses  are  neat  and  of  modem  construr:  i 
though  some  of  ananticnt  date  present  here  and  there  tti.  r 
pointed  gables.    At  the  western  extremity,  half-enr  r     < 
by  a  brook,  is  the  green  hill  on  which  stood  the  cns'l   • 
Macbeth,  which,  with  the  adjoining  obelisk,  and  N<  U  -  • 
monument,  have  already  been  noticed.  The  salmon  tl«..i  -. 
on  the  Findhorn  gives  employment  to  a  few  of  the  inb. .'  i- 
ants ;  the  rest  belong  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  class.    7 : 
grammar-school  maintains  a  good  reputation,  and  th' rr  a:> 
several  superior  private  academics.    A  well  supplie<l  r    r- 
ket  is  held  on  Wednesdays,  and  several  small  fair«  in  '* 
course  of  the  year.     Fochabers  is  a  small  modem  b 
market  town,  with  a  population  of  about  800,  situated  on  * . 
east  bank  of  the  Spey,  about  five  miles  from  the  m  >^ 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  for  the  most  part  in  m  . 
facturing  cotton,  thread,  and  worsted,      llie  site  of  .i . 
antient  town  was  a  mile  to  the  north  of  its  pre«ent  po^it.  - . 
and  near  the  noble  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Gonlt/:..     : 
which  the  extensive  park  is  only  partly  in  the  ^h:ro  . 
Elgin.   Burghead  is  a  pretty  village,  with  neat  acromrn<  '^ 
tion  for  sea-bathers.    Its  port  is  frequented  by  nuiucr'  •  • 
vessels  of  about  80  tons  burden. 

Tlie  population  of  the  county  in  1831  was:i4,2?.l.     T 
coiijunctioD  with  Nairnshire,  it  sends  one  member  tu  |m.  .    - 
ment. 

{Neio  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  IS? 5;    I>-'    *• 
A^ctUtural  Survey  (\f  Moray ^  1811 ;  Dr.  Larhlan  S 
History  qf  Moray,  1775.) 

ELGIN,  the  county  town  of  the  shire  of  Elgin,  i*  -..-:■• 
ably  situated  in  the  north  lowland  plain  of  com>fit  i  i«.  • 
the  road  which  connects,  and  nearly  at  an  equal  d.^*  • 
from,  Forres  on  the  west,  and  Fochabers  on  the  ca«>!.    *i 
small  river  Lossie  passes  near,  in  a  winding  cour^  •  *: 
western  and  northern  sides,  and  is  cross<ed  at  five  d. ::>.'■ 
points  by  substantial  stone  bridges.    The  town  c^m*.- 
one  main  street,  extending  nearly  a  mile,  and  numer  •  i.  ^ 
row  lanes  which  intersect  the  main  street  at  right  an^  i- 
contain  houses  of  antient  date  and  construction.     E  . 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  was  an  important  place,  v.    . 
royal  fort.  The  earliest  charter  was  granted  by  Aloxar .  1  - . 
in  1234.  Various  grants  were  ratified  by  Charles  I.  in  a  • 
ter  issued  in  1633;  but  none  of  the  lands  and  pr:\: 
thus  conferred  have  ever  been  possessed.    At*a  n?m«*tt'  i 
the  neighbourhood  was  adorned  with  ecclesiasticaJ   \  * 
and  other  extensive  establishments  of  monks  and  i- 
The  oivic  arms  represent  St.  Giles  in  sacerdotal  att:rc  ^ 
crosier  and  book,  and  the  motto  '  sic  itur  ad  aiktra.*     1 
most  interesting  and  magnificent  ruins  in  thiacoiwr* 
those  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Elgin,  which  was  founded  va  t . . 
In  1390  the  original  structure  was  destroyed  hy   u^ 
gratify  the  revenge  of  *  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch*  agiLiii- 
bishop  of  Moray.    It  was  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  i:. 
similar  to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield ;  but   . 
scale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  and  with  far  m-  n* 
borate  ornaments.     The  regent  Morton,  in  166h.  i  . 
stripped  off  the  lead  of  the  roof  to  procure  monc>  t  : 
payment  of  his  troops,  this  venerable  specimen  of  ari «. 
ture  and  sculpture  was  left  to  decay  as  a  monument  i>;  ' 
popish  superstition.    In  1711  the  great  central  tower  t 
the  ground;  but  the  two  western  turrets,  the  walU  « .' 
choir,  and  parts  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  still 
ing.    The  loftiness  of  the  fabric,  the  symmetrv  an -I 
of  design,  and  the  great  profusion  of  laboured  srul" 
grotesque  and  elegant,  must  excite  the  greatest  adtrt  r. 
of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  artists.    A  oolle^. 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  included  within  it^  ^ 
the  house  and  gardens  of  the  bishop,  and  tho^o  i 
canons.    Part  of  the  wall,  which  bad  four  ^tevs}^. 
was  900  yards  in  circuit  and  four  yards  m  hfi^.-\ 
remains,  with  the  eastern  gateway,  formerly  secuxvti 
iron  grate,  a  portcullis,  and  a  watchman's  lodge,    O:. 
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vith  the  pky«rs  on  the  flute  and  lyre ;  and  a  troop  of  citi- 
zens closed  the  train  of  persons  on  foot.  But  all  these  hare 
disappeared.  Nineteen  metopes  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
northern  Arieze  fell  when  the  Acropolis  was  hesieged  by  the 
Venetians  in  1687,  and  these  subjects  were  amongst  them. 
The  slabs  with  which  the  remains  of  this  frieze  now  open. 
No.  26  to  31,  consist  of  chariots  and  charioteers  in  action, 
followed  by  a  train  of  horsemen,  Athenian  citizens  of  the 
second  class,  who  served  in  the  cavalry.  This,  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  whole  frieze,  extends  from  No. 
32  to  45 ;  in  the  forms  and  actions  of  the  horses,  in  the 
attitudes  and  costumes  of  the  riders,  and  in  the  distribution 
of  the  figures,  the  sculptors  seem  to  have  reached  the 
highest  excellence  of  their  art  in  the  department  of  low 
relief.  The  bridles  of  the  horses,  in  many  of  the  slabs  here 
referred  to,  were  originally  of  gilded  bronze,  as  appears  by 
the  holes  left  in  the  marble.  Small  pieces  of  the  bronze 
itself  were  found  by  lord  Elgin's  formatori  when  taking 
moulds  for  him  from  this  part  of  the  frieze  in  its  original 
position. 

A  single  slab  of  the  western  frieze  (but  of  exquisite 
beauty.  No.  47),  is  all  which  the  Museum  possesses  in  mar- 
ble. Plaster  casts  of  fourteen  slabs,  which  form  the  re- 
mainder of  the  western  frieze,  and  which  are  still  attached 
to  the  Temple,  follow  it,  numbered  48  to  61.  The  western 
frieze  extended  over  the  front,  and  over  the  antee  of  the 
opisthodomos,  or  back  chamber.  The  direction  of  the 
figures  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  north  side,  namely,  from 
right  to  left.  There  is  a  peculiarity,  too,  in  the  frieze  of  the 
west  end,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  temple.  The  subjects  represented  on  the 
slabs  of  those  two  sides  run  one  into  another :  that  is,  what 
was  left  imperfect  in  one  slab  is  completed  in  the  next ; 
whereas  in  the  west  end  the  subjects  are  nearly  complete 
on  each  piece  of  marble.  The  western  frieze  is  likewise 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  two  sides  of  the  temple  by 
the  comparatively  few  figures  introduced  into  it. 

We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  frieze  which  enriched 
the  southern  side  of  the  Temple.  The  direction  of  the 
figures  which  form  it  is  from  left  to  ri^ht,  and  the  numbers 
being  in  cx)ntinuity  from  the  western  frieze,  begin  with  the 
end  of  the  procession,  and  extend  from  62  to  90,  round  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Elgin  room.  In  tliis,  as  in 
the  western  frieze,  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  have  his 
face  turned  respectively  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
temple.  A  considerable  number  of  the  slabs.  No.  62  to  77 ^ 
represent  horsemen ;  78  to  82  consist  of  chariots ;  a  col- 
lection of  citizens  and  old  men,  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  northern  frieze,  but  more  numerous,  preceded  these; 
all,  however,  but  a  single  fragment  of  four  women  (No.  83) 
have  disappeared.  In  the  slabs  and  fragments  numbere<l 
84  to  90  we  see  the  sacrificial  oxen,  and  upon  the  turn 
of  the  slab  90  is  a  figure,  believed  to  be  that  of  a  magi- 
strate looking  round  upon  the  procession  which  follows  him. 
He  is  interposed  between  the  end  of  the  procession  on  the 
northern,  and  the  beginning  of  that  upon  the  eastern  frieze. 

Of  the  Statues  ana  fragments  from  the  tympana,  or  pe(h- 
mcnts,  of  the  Parthenon,  those  toward  the  southern  end  of 
the  Elgin  Room,  No.  91  to  98,  are  from  the  eastern  pedi- 
ment, the  allegory  of  which  represented  the  Birth  of 
Minerva ;  these  consist  of  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  and  the 
arras  of  the  figure  of  Hyperion  rising  from  tlie  sea,  the 
Hoi-ses  of  Hyperion,  the  recumbent  statue  called  Theseus, 
the  goddesses,  supposed  to  be  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Iris 
with  her  veil  inllated,  Victory  winged,  the  Fates,  and  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Horses  of  Night.  Those  toward  the 
northern  end.  No.  99  to  100,  are  from  the  western  pedi- 
ment, the  allegory  of  which  represe^ited  the  Contest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  guardianship  of  Attica.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  figure,  the  llissus,  or  River  God, 
they  are  fragments,  and  were  broken  in  an  effort  to  remove 
them  from  the  pediment  after  the  »iege  of  1687.  Tlie 
greater  part  were  recovered  by  lord  Elgin  by  excavating 
below  a  house  which  had  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  beneath 
the  padiment,  and  which  he  had  purchased.  They  consist 
of  the  torso  of  Cecrops,  a  fragment  of  the  face  and  the 
chest  of  Minerva,  the  iipinir  part  of  the  torso  of  Neptune,  a 
fragment  of  the  Ericthonian  Serpent,  the  torso  of  Apteral 
Victory,  and  the  lower  part,  or  rather  lap,  of  the  figure  of 
Latona.  M.  Quatreradre  de  Quincy,  in  his  *  Monumens 
et  Ouvrages  d'Art  Antique,*  fol..  Par.,  1829,  has  given 
two  plates  of  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon  in  which  all 
the  figures  are  oonjecturallv  restorecL  ( 


Between,  and  separating  the  sculptures  of  the  tvo  pedi- 
ments (No.  119),  stands  an  imperfect  statue  of  a  youth  fi 
the  size  of  life,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  suppu»c«i  d 
have  formed  part  of  a  group  of  Dsdalus  and  Icarus:  >&:: 
that  is  certainly  known  of  it,  is,  that  it  came  in  fra^mtnL*. 
and  from  the  Acropolis. 

Casts  from  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  others  Crvm  tl*- 
bas-reliefs  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  arc  .»t 
into  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Elffin  Room,  the  first  aU.  - 1 
the  latter,  at  the  northern  end,  below  the  Panmtbec:. 
frieze. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  Elgin  collection,  it  may  be  vii- 
ficient  to  name  a  few  marbles  of  highest  character,  &uch  ^- 
the  colossal  statue  of  Bacchus,  frt)m  the  choragic  monuiDct,: 
of  Thrasyllus,  No.  Ill,  and  the  Caryatide,  from  the  Tctn^ . 
of  Pandrosus,  No.  128.  Of  architectural  iragments  m^- 
nieces  of  frieze,  fiom  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  at  M\i>  ol*. 
Nos.  177, 180,  are  the  most  antient;  the  capitiU  and  jxjri  ••. 
of  a  shatlt.  No.  112,  give  a  notion  of  the  magnitude  uf  'n' 
columns  of  the  Parthenon :  and  the  capital  and  sbai)  U  \:\ 
the  temple  of  Ercctheus,  No.  126,  present  the  most  beau*  t 
example  of  the  Ionic  order  now  known.  The  Invj/:  "i 
the  temple  of  Erectheus  is  also  one  of  the  most  mu  ..  -  t 
parts  of  the  collection.  Among  the  inscriptions,  the  S.U'  j  i. 
written  in  the  most  antient  Greek  cnaracters,  ana  4. 
the  Boustrophedon  manner,  No.  107,  claims  tlic  tir«*. 
place,  followed  by  numerous  others  relating  to  the  i«nit  ]-% 
and  buildings  of  Athens,  some  containing  decriH-a  -.r 
treaties,  and  a  few  inventories  of  the  treasurers  of  ti. 
Parthenon:  sepulchral  inscriptions,  urns,  and  stelic  aUou  ; 
in  the  collection;  and  among  the&e  the  epitaph  on  n- 
warriors  who  fell  at  Potideea.  (Thuc}d.  i.  63.>  \'«t.N< 
bas-reliefs  and  offerings  are  also  preserved  in  it  in  Ian: 
number.  The  last  article  we  shall  name  is  a  \«rKs<-\  vi 
beautiful  form,  an  urn  of  bronze ;  it  was  found  in  a  tuiut;.  ..s 
situated  on  the  road  which  leads  from  the  Pimeus  to  •[>« 
Salaminian  ferry  and  Eleusis,  enclosed  within  the  marl  •: 
vase  in  which  it  now  stands,  and  in  it  was  a  depobit  of  I  .t-i 
bones,  a  lacrhymatory  of  alabaster,  and  a  sprig  of  nxyrtt-  n. 
gold.  It  is  supposed,  from  the  last  article,  to  ba\e  ci.::- 
tained  the  ashes  of  some  amatory  poet. 

The  possession  of  the  Elgin  collection  has  estabU>ht«l  *. 
national  school  of  sculpture  in  our  country,  founded  oa  -)* 
noblest  models  which  human  art  has  ever  produce  I.    A 
tribute  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  nobleman  to  whose  e\*:^v  • 
the  nation  is  indebted  for  it  If  Lord  Elgin  had  not  rtru.  • 
them,  the  greater  part  would  long  since  have  been  i  -:; 
destroyed.    In  the  last  siege  of  Athens  the  Parthen'.ii  . :' 
fered  additional  damage. 

ELIMINATION  (Algebra),  the  process  of  rcdu' .:     • 
number  of  equations,  containing  certain  letters,  to  a  »tiu 
number,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  letters  skill   n  *  ■ ' 
found.    The  simplest  case  of  elimination,  and  thon^f  n    * 
best  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  the  term,  is  tbc  ft  ..>  • 
ing :   if  A  be  equal  to  B  and  B  be  e(|ual  to  (X  then  A  .« 
equal  to  C.    In  the  result,  B  is  eliminated.    Any  opcr.* 
of  algebra  may  produce  elimination.  We  give  four  tii>  t  . 
in  which  such  a  result  is  obtained  by  addition,  subi;  j  : 
multiplication,  and  division. 

1.  x+f/=l2,  x—y^S;  add,  ^=20:  y  is  eliminat*.'! 

2.  x+z=a,  y+z  =ib;  subtract,  jr— y  =  a— A:    r  t*  • 
minated. 

2x  2 

3.  Ty==a,  3^  =  ^;  multiply,  -x*=^ab:  v  is  eliminate . 

X      a 

4.  xy:=a,  yz^b\  divide,  ~  =  i:  y  is  elinunated- 

The  process  of  elimination,  m  the  ca>e  of  more  o*r 
cated  ec| nations,  becomes  ditficult  and  frequently   n.t 
ticable.     So  much  is  this  subject  connected  with  the  x\» 
of  equations,  that  a  treatise  on  the  first  would  be  the  !  ir . 
portion  of  one  on  the  second.    The  writings  on  tlti»  x. 
are  scattered,  but  most  works  on  algebra  contain  all    i 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

ELIOT,  JOHN,  often  called  the  apostle  of  the  Iim!.. 
was  a  native  of  England,  born  in  1604.     He  was  cdm-^ 
at  the  univensityof  Cambridge,  and  distinguished  hin.^* 
by  proficiency  in  theology  and  in  antient  languag«>«     II 
ing  seceded  from  the  established  church  and  embrac««i  ' 
ministry,  he  emigrated,  like  many  other  suffertn  for  <- 
science,  to  New  England,  and  anrived  at  Boston  in  1 1 .' 
In  the  following  year  he  married*  and  finally  catablidh: .. 
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ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL.    [Sulphvric  Acid] 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  Ihe  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  Boleyn,  was  born  at 
Greenwich,  7th  September,  1533.  Slie  was  not  three  years 
old  therefore  when  her  mother  was  brought  to  the  block, 
in  May,  1536.  Very  soon  after  her  birlh  it  was  declared, 
by  the  Act  25  Henry  VIH.,  c.  22,  that  if  Queen  Anne 
should  decease  without  issue  male,  to  be  begotten  of  the 
body  of  the  king,  then  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
•hould  go  *  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  now  princess,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  her  bo<ly  lawfully  begotten.'  By  this  act  therefore 
Henry's  female  issue  by  his  present  (}uecn  was  placed  in 
the  order  of  succession  before  the  male  issue  he  might  have 
by  any  future  wife.  By  the  28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7,  however, 
passea  after  his  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  his  two 
former  marriages  were  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  void, 
and  both  Elizabeth  and  her  elder  sister  Mary  were  bas- 
tardized. But  finally,  by  the  3^5  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1,  passed 
soon  after  his  marriage  with  his  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr, 
it  was  declared  that  if  Prince  Edward  should  die  without 
heirs,  then  the  crown  should  remain  first  to  the  Lady  Mary, 
and,  failing  her,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  This  was  the  last 
legal  settlement  of  the  crown,  by  which  her  position  was 
affected,  made  previous  to  Elizabeth's  accession;  unless 
indeed  she  might  be  considered  to  be  excluded  by  impli- 
cation by  the  Act  1  Mary,  st.  2,  c.  1,  which  legitimatized 
her  sister  Mary,  declared  the  validity  of  Henry's  first  mar- 
riage, and  pronounced  his  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon 
to  be  void. 

In  1535  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  for  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Angoult^me,  the  third  son  of 
Francis  I.  of  France ;  but  it  was  broken  oflF  before  any 
agreement  was  come  to.  In  154G  also  Henry  proposed  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  view  of  breaking  off  a 
match  tnen  contemplated  between  the  emperor's  son,  the 
prince  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  with  a  daughter  of 
the  French  king,  that  Philip  should  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth ;  but  neither  alliance  took  place.*  Elizabeth's 
next  suitor,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formally  de- 
clared his  pretensions,  was  the  protector  Somerset's  un- 
fortunate brother,  the  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  some  advances  to  her  even  before  his  mar- 
riage with  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  although  Elizabeth  was 
then  only  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Catharine,  who  died  a 
few  months  after  her  marriage  (poisoned,  as  many  supposed, 
by  htfr  husband),  appears  to  have  been  made  somewhat  un- 
comfortable while  she  lived  by  the  freedoms  the  princess 
continued  to  allow  Sudley  to  take  with  her,  which  went 
beyond  ordinary  flirtation ;  the  scandal  of  the  day  indeed 
was,  that  '  the  Lady  Elizabeth  did  bear  some  affection  to 
the  admiral.'  After  his  wife's  deatli  he  was  accused  of 
having  renewed  his  designs  upon  her  hand ;  and  it  was  part 
of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  attainted  that  he  had  plotted 
to  seize  the  king's  person  and  to  force  the  princess  to 
marry  him ;  but  his  execution  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
stopped  this  and  all  his  other  ambitious  schemes. 

In  1550,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  proposed  that 
Elizabeth  should  be  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Christian 
HI.  of  Denmark ;  but  the  negotiation  seems  to  have  been 
stopped  by  her  refusal  to  consent  to  the  match.  She  was  a 
favourite  with  her  brother,  who  used  to  call  her  his  *  sweet 
sister  Temperance  ;*  but  he  was  nevertheless  prevailed  upon 
by  the  artful  and  interested  representations  of  Dudley  to 
pass  over  her,  as  well  as  Mary,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  which  he  made  by  will  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
[Edward  VI.] 

Camden  gives  the  following  account  of  the  situation  and 
employments  of  Elizabeth  at  this  period  of  her  life,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  history  of  her  reign.  She  was  both,  he 
says,  *  in  great  grace  and  favour  with  King  Edward,  her 
brother,  as  likewise  in  singular  esteem  with  the  nobility 
and  people  ;  for  she  was  of  admirable  beauty,  and  well 
deserving  a  crown,  of  a  modest  gravity,  excellent  wit,  i-oyal 
soul,  happy  memory,  and  indefatigably  given  to  the  study 
of  learnmg ;  insomuch,  as  before  she  was  seventeen  yeai-s 
of  age  she  understood  well  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
tongues,  and  had  an  indifferent  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  did  she  neglect  music,  so  far  as  it  b«:ame  a  princess, 
being  able  to  sing  sweetly,  and  play  handsomely  on  the  lute. 
With  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  her  tutor,  she  read  over  Me- 
lanrhthon's  Common-Places,  all  TuUy,  a  great  part  of  the 
histories  of  Titus  Livius.  certain  select  orations  of  Isocratcs 
(whereof  two  she  turned  into  Latin),  Sophoclcs's  Tragedies, 


and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  by  which  means  Ate  \.- 1 
framed  her  tongue  to  a  pure  and  elegant  way  of  .«»j  eak.*  . 
&c.'     {English  Translation  in  Ken  net's  ColUcti* «. ) 

It  appears  from   what  Asrham  himself  tclU  us  v* 
*  Schoolmaster'  that  Elizabeth  continued  her  Greek  ^   . 
after  she  ascended  the  throne ;  *  after  dinner*  (at  \\\.i ! 
Castle,  10th  December,  15C3),  he  says  '  I  went  up   \j.- 
with  the  Queen's  Majesty :  wc  read  there  together   lu  • 
Greek  tongue,  as  I  well  rcnieniber,  that  noble  or.ii. 
Demosthenes  against  iCschines  for  his  fali»e  dealii*:;  i.i 
embassage  to  King  Philip  of  Macedonia.' 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  Camden  sa}s  that  an  u  t 
was  made  by  Dudley  to  induce  Klizabeth  to  ro«i^.. 
title  to  the  crown  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  certain  la: 
be  settled  on  her:    her  reply  was,  '  that  her  elder  >  < 
the  Lady  Mary,  was  first  to  be  agreed  withal ;  fur  .i  ^  . 
as  the  said  Liady  Mary  lived  she,  for  her  part,  couM  <  . 
lenge  no  right  at  all.*    Burnett  says   that  both  »hr  . 
Mary,  having  been  allured  by  messages  from  Dudh  ..  v . 
no  doubt  wished  to  get  them   into  his  hands,    w^.-i 
their  way  to  town,  when    the    n<iws  of   £i!warfi\ 
proaching  end  induced  them  to  turn  back.    Whci  V. 
came  to  London  after  being  proclaimed  queen,  ili'  I. 
Elizabeth  went  to  meet  her  with  500  horse,  accurti    . 
CJamden,  others  say  with  2000.      Fox,  the  mart\r 
relates  that  *  Queen  Man',  >^hen  she  was  first  c|ucc*iU  I 
she  wjis  crowned,  would  go  no  whither,  but  woul.i  i 
her  by  the  luind,  and  send  for  her  to  dinner  and  hu\i\  k 
Mail's  coronation,  in  October,  1553,  according  to  li  . 
shea,  as  the  queen  rode  through  the  city  towarrU  \\ . 
minster,  the  chariot  in  which  she  sat  was   fullon  c  1 
another  •  having  a  covering  of  cloth  of  silver,  aJ]  wJnrc.  j 
six  hoi-ses  trapped  with  the  like,  wherein  sate  cJio   L  •  . 
Elizabeth  and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleve.*    Another  zhk'  .i 
says  that  Elizabeth  carried  the  crown  on  tlus  occatii<  u. 

From  this  time  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  brought  lp 
their  religion,  became  the  hope  of  the  Protectant  | 
Her  position  however  was  one  of  great  difficulty.    Ai  ' 
she  refused  to  attend  her  sister  to  mass,  cndeavuL'.^^-  - 
soothe  Mary  by  appealing  to  her  compassion :   after  fr  -    • 
time  however  she  yielded  an  outward  compliance,    'lu 
Act  passed  by  the  parliament,  which,  although  it  d.  1  u  ' 
mention  her  by  name,  bastardized  her  by  implicati  - .    . 
annulling  her  fether's  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  cou.  i 
fail  to  give  her  deep  offence.     Availing  herself  of  au    . 
of  Mar)',  assigning  her  a  rank  below  what  her  birth  c!  t   . 
her  to,  as  an  excuse  for  wishing  to  retire  from  cour*. 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  her  house  at  Ashridge,  in  But ..  . 
hanishire,  in  the  beginning  of  December.    About  the  <- 
time    Mary  is  supposed  to   have  been  irritated   a^ 
her  sister  by  the  preference  shown  for  Elizabeth  b\  . 
kinsman  Edward  (!^ouitenay,  whom,  after  rele^ing  :; 
the  Tower,  the  queen  had  restored  to  his  father's  ii*.: 
earl  of  Devon,  and  is  said  to  have  had  some  thou|:M  « 
marrying.    It  appears  to  have  been  part  of  tlie  de^i^T. 
the  rash  and  unfortunate  attempt  of  Wyatt,  in  the   U. 
ning  of  the  following  year,  to  bring  about  a  mar: 
between  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  who  was  one  of  \:. 
engaged  in  the  revolt     This  affair  involved  £lizaU-i.. 
the  greatest  danger.    On  the  8lh  of  February,   th«t  «" 
after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  certain  mt  u. 
of  the  council  were  sent  with  a  party  of  '250  (other  &( « > 
say  600)  horse  to  Asliridge,  with  orders  to   brini;    ht. 
J^ndon  •  quick  or  dead.'    They  arrived  during  the  i.». 
and  although  they  found  her  sick  in  bed,  they  immi«i.. 
forced  their  way  into  her  chamber,  and  informed   Lcr 
she  must  *  prepare  against  the  morning,  at  nino  ct 
clock,  to  go  with  them,  declaring  that  they  had  hu-. 
with  them  the  queen's  litter  for  her.'     She  was  so  lU  I 
ever  that  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  night  that  she  rc^ 
Highgate.     Here,  says  Fox,  *  she  being  very  sick,  ta* 
that  ni^ht  and  the  next  day  ;   during  which    time  <.  t 
abode  tnere  came  many  pursuivants  and  messeugc-  . 
the  court,  but  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  tell.'     \\'i..  -.  - 
entered  London  great  multitudes  of  |)eopie  came   fl  , 
about  her  litter,  which  she  ordered  to  be  opened  u  ». 
herself.    The  city  was  at  this  time  covered  wiih  sn'  • 
fifteen  had  been  erected  in  different  places,  on  vhi  i.  i. 
two  persons  were  hanged  ;   and  it  appears  to  haw  Ik-^  • 
g*»neral  belief  that  Elizabeth  would  suflfcr.  as  Lad%  J 
Grey  had  done  a  few  duys  before.     From  llif  time \*r 
arrival  in    town   she   was   kept  in  close  confinvzu    . 
Whitehall.    It  ap|)ear9  that  her  ca^e  vas  twice  dvl^.t.  : 
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Itestored  to  tbe  crown  the  jurisdiction  established  in  the 
^eign  of  Henry  VIII.  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual,  and  abolished  all  foreign  powers  repugnant  to  the 
same ;  and  another  restored  the  use  of  King  Edward's  book 
of  commoil  prayer,  with  certain  alterations,  that  had  been 
suggested  by  a  royal  commission  over  which  Parker  (after- 
Wards  archbishop  of  Canterbuury)  presided.     In  accordance 
With  iha  last  statute  public  worship  began  to  be  performed 
in  finglish  throughout  the  kingdom  on  Whitsunaay,  which 
Ifbll  on  the  8th  of  May.      By  a  third  act  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  of  benefices  were  restored  to  the  crown ;  and  by  a 
fourth,  her  majesty  was  authorized,  upon  the  avoidance  of 
any  archbishopric  or  bishopric,  to  take  certain  of  the  reve- 
nues into  her  own  hands ;  and  conveyances  of  the  tempora- 
lities by  the  holder  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one  years 
or  three  lives  were  made  void.  The  eflfect  of  these  laws  was 
generally  to  restore  the  church  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  the  royal  supremacy  sufiQcing 
fbr  such  ^rther  necessary  alterations  as  were  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  statute.    A  strong  opposition  was  made  to 
the  bills  In  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  bishops ;  and  four- 
teen Of  them,  being  the  whole  number,  with  the  exception 
of  Anthony,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  who,  Camden  says,  *  was 
the  scourge  of  his  diocese,'  were  now  deprived  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath   of  supremacy.     About  100  prebendaries, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  heads  of  colleges,  were  also  ejected. 
The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy  however  that  held  out 
was  very  small,  amounting  to  no  more  than  80  rectors  and 
other  parochial  ministers,  out  of  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand.    On  this  subject  it  is  only  necessary  farther  to 
state  that  the  frame  of  ecclesiastical  polity  now  set  up, 
being  in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  that  still  subsists, 
was  zealously  and  steadily  maintained  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  to  the  end  of  her  reign.    Tbe  church  of  England 
has  good  reason  to  look  upon  her  and  Cecil  as  the  true 
planters  and  rearers  of  its  authority.    They  had  soon  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  Puritans  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
against  the  Catholics  on  the  other ;  and  they  yielded  to  the 
former  as  little  as  to  the  latter.    The  Puritans  had  been 
growing  in  the  country  ev^r  since  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  any  consider- 
able force  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  1570.    At  first 
their  attempts  were  met  on  the  part  of  the  crown  by  evasive 
measures  and  slight  checks ;  but,  in  1587,  on  four  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  presenting  to  the  house  a  bill  for 
establishing  a  new  Directory  of  public  worship,  Elizabeth  at 
once  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  seized  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  they  were  kept  some  time.  The  Hiph  Commis- 
sion Court  also,  which  was  established  by  a  clause  m  one  of  the 
acts  for  the  settlement  of  religion  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  wasi  occasionally  at  least,  prompted  or  permitted 
to  exercise  its  authority  in  the  punishment  of  what  was 
called  heresy,  and  in  enforcing  uniformity  of  worship  with 
great  strictness.    The  determination  upon  which  the  queen 
acted  in  these  matters,  as  she  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was,  *  that  no  man  should  be 
suffered  to  decline  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  hand,  from 
the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and  hy  her  laws  and 
inj  unctions.'    Besides  the  deprivation  of  their  livings,  which 
many  of  the  cler^  underwent  for  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  certain  particulars  of  the  established  ritual,  many  other 
persons  suffered  imprisonment  for  violations  of  the  statute 
of  uniformity.    It  was  against  the  Catholics  however  that 
the  most  severe  measures  were  taken.    By  an  act  passed  in 
15S5  (the  27  Eliz.  c.  2)  every  Jesuit  or  other  popish  priest 
was  commanded  to  depart  from  the  realm  within  forty  days, 
on  pain  of  death  as  a  traitor,  and  every  person  receiving  or 
relieving  any  such  priest  was  declarea  guilty  of  felony. 
Many  priests  were  aflerwards  executed  unaer  tnis  Act 

It  was  the  struggle  with  popery  that  moved  and  directed 
nearly  the  whole  policy  of  the  reign,  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she 
found  the  country  at  peace  with  Spain,  the  head  of 
which  kingdom  had  been  her  predecessors  husband,  but 
at  war  with  France,  the  great  continental  opponent  of 
Spain  and  the  Empire.  Philip,  with  the  view  of  preserving 
his  English  alliance,  almost  immediately  after  her  accession, 
offered  himself  to  Elizabeth  in  marriage ;  but,  after  deli- 
berating on  the  proposal,  she  determined  upon  declining  it. 
swayed  by  various  considerations,  and  especially,  as  it  would 
appear,  by  the  feeling  that  by  consenting  to  maiTy  her 
sistor*8  husband  on  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  she 
would  in  a  manner  be  alfinuina:  the  lawfulness  of  her 


father's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Angon,  tlie  widotx    < 
his  brother  Arthur,  and  condemning  his  subiequent  in  ^r 
riage  with  her  own  mother,  the  sole  validity  of  woicU  re>.r-i 
on  the  alleged  illegality  of  that  previous  connexion.     A 
general    peace,   however,   comprehending    all   the    \\*  ^v 
powers,  and  also  Scotland,  was  established  in  Apnl,  1^*  ' 
by  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambrcsis.    By  this  treaty  it  n 
agreed  that  Calais,  which  had  been  taken  by  France  in  i   • 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  formed  the  only  difficult  hu)*; 
of  negotiation,  should  be  restored  to  England  in   • . 
years,  if  no  hostile  act  should  be  committed  by  Elualx  b 
within  that  period.    Scarcely  however  bad  this  cotny  u 
been  signed  when  the  war  was  suddenly  rekindled,  in  <  •  ^ 
sequence  of  the  assumption  by  the  new   French   V.n^ 
Francis  II.,  of  the  arms  and  royal  titles  of  Englaud.    :j 
light,  as  was  pretended,  of  his  wife,  the  young  Marj.  «i .  •    • 
uf  Scots.    Elizabeth  instantly  resented  this  act  of  1io*l 
by  sending  a  body  of  5000  troops  to  Scotland,  to  act  1 1    .  - 
with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  lords  of  the  fA.*." 
gregation,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  ca.    ^ 
themselves,  against  the  government  of  the  queen  anil  l-  r 
mother,  the  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise.    The  town  of  L/. .  . 
soon  yielded  to  this  force ;  and  the  French  king  wa^  ^'  •  - 
dily  compelled  both  to  renounce  his  wife's  pretensioui  t  • 
the  English  throne  and  to  withdraw  his  own  troops  f.  -^ 
Scotland,  by  tho  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  executed  7th  J  ^  . 
1660.    The  treaty  however  never  was  ratified  either  i . 
Francis  or  his  queen ;  and  in  consequence  the  relation^  ;« 
twecn  the  three  countries  continued  in  an  unsati&fartL-r. 
state.     Charles  IX.  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throTl<^    * 
France  before  the  end  of  this  year;  and  in  a  few  mo:-':.* 
afterwards  Mary  of  Scotland  returned  to  her  own  oout\\:\. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  two  countries  continued  at  pea<  .'. 
Elizabeth's  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  church  bad  who'.!' 
alienated  Philip  of  Spain.    The  whole  course  of  events  a,  I 
the  position  which  she  occupied  had  already  in  (act  cau«<^« 
the  English  queen  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  bead  of  the  Pi  > 
testant  interest  throughout  Europe  as  much  aa  she  wi*  i: 
home.    When  the  dispute  therefore  between  the  C^ih-  ir- 
and  the  Huguenots  or  reformed  party  in  France  caiur  i» 
a  contest  of  arms,  in  1562,  the  latter  immediately  apy^^u 
for  assistance  to  Elizabeth,  who  concluded  a  treaty  «r..i 
them,  and  sent  them  succour  both  in  men  and  m  r.^- 
The  war  that  followed  produced  no  eyents  of  imports:    - 
in  BO  far  as  England  was  concerned,  and  was  termn  « 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  Troves,  11th  April,  1564.    A   iv  ^ 
period  followed,  during  which  England  preserved  in  .. 
pearance  the  ordinary  relations  of  peace  both  with  Fr^'  - 
and  Spain,  though  interferences  repeatedly  took  plact 
each  side  that  all  but  amounted  to  actual  hostilities,    'i 
Protestants  alike  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  the  Nt-:..- 
lands  (then  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Philip),  rchTv  1* 
Elizabeth  as  firmly  bound  to  their  cause  by  l&er  otvu   * 
terests;  and  she  on  her  part  kept  a  watchful  e)e  on     . 
religious  and  political  contentions  of  bU  these  count r  •  • 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  tbe  I'. 
testant  party,  bv  every  species  of  countenanoe  and  aid  ^ ! . 
of  actually  making  war  in  their  behalf.     With  ib<*  1' 
testant  government  in  Scotland,  which  had  deposed  ■ 
impri^^oned  the  queen,  she  was  in  open  and  tntiin£\   - 
liance ;  in  favour  of  the  French  Huguenots  she  at  one  : 
negotiated  or  threatened,  at  another  even  went  the  Iv^ 
scarcely  with  any  concealment,  of  affording  them  p«nji 
assistance;  and  when  the  people  of  the  NetberUntl* 
length  rose  in  revolt  against  the  oppressive  govemmi   : 
Philip,    although  she  refused    the    sovereignty  of   t. 
country,  which  they  offered  to  her,  she  lent  them  »«•: 
and  in  various  other  ways  openly  expressed  brr   «^« 
pthy  and  good  will.    On  the  other  hand,  Philip»  altb  • 
he  refrained  from  any  declaration  of  war,  and  tbe  i.- 
intercourse  both  commercial  and  political  long  ^«.r.: 
between  the  two  countries  without  interruption*  ^'£% 
cesi-ant  in  his  endeavours  to  undermine  the  throne  *^(  - 
English  queen  and  the  order  of  things  at  the  head  of  ** : 
she  stood,  by  instigating  plots  and  commotiotts  ariir^^' 
authority  within  her  own  dominions.    He  attempt «.i' 
tm-n  to  account  in  this  way  the  Catholic  interest*  which  •. ... 
still  so  powerful  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland — t  • 
trigues  of  tlie  Scottish  queen  and  her  partizans  mat^-  - 
contributing  to  the  same  end.    The  histor}-  of  Mar>  Str- 
and of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  her  reign  aod  tbat  c^i  : 
son  must  be  rescned  for  a  separate  article.  But  it  is  Dccr  h-  •  • 
to  obNorvo  here,  that  Mary  was  not  merely  tbe  bead  oi  * 
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Culholic  party  in  Scotland,  but  as  the  descendant  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  had  pretensions  to  the 
English  crown  which  were  of  a  very  formidable  kind. 
Although  she  was   kept  in  confinement  by  the  English 
government  after  her  flight  from  the  hands  of  her  own 
2>ubjects  in  1568,  the  imprisonment  of  her  person  did  not 
extinguish  the  hopes  or  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  her  ad- 
herents.   Reneated  rebellions  in  Ireland,  in  some  instances 
c])enly  aided  by  supplies  from  Spain — the  attempt  made  by 
the  duke  of  Aha  in  1569,  through  the  agency  of  Vitelli,  to 
concert  with  the  Catholic  party  the  scheme  of  an  invasion 
of  England — the  rising  of  the  Catholics  of  the  northern 
counties  under  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland the  same  year— the  plot  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
with  Ridolfi  in  1571,  for  which  that  unfortunate  nobleman 
lost  his  head — the  plots  of  Throgmorton  and  Creichton  in 
1584,   and  of  Babington  in  1586 — ^to  omit  several  minor 
attempts  of  the  same  kind — all  testified  the  restless  zeal 
with  which  the  various  enemies  of  the  established  order 
of   things  pursued  their  common  end.    Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, events  were  tending  to  a  crisis  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  outward  show  of  friendship  that  had  been 
so    long    kept   up  between  parties   that  were  not  only 
fiercely  hostile  in  their  hearts,  but  had  even  been  con- 
stantly working  for  each  other's  overthrow  behind  the  thin 
screen  of  their  professions  and  courtesies.    Hie  queen  of 
Scots  was  put  to  death  in  1587,  by  an  act  of  which  it  is 
easier  to  defend  the  state  policy  than  either  the  justice  or 
the  legality.    Bv  this  time  also,  although  no  actual  de- 
claration of  war  nad  yet  proceeded  either  from  England  or 
Spain,  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  been 
oi)enly  espoused  by  Elizabeth,  whose  general,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
Provinces,  as  the  revolted  states  called  themselves.    An 
English  fleet  at  the  same  time  attacked  and  ravaged  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.    At  last,  in  the 
summer  of  1588,  the  great  Snanish  fleet,  arrogantly  styled 
the  Invincible  Armada,  sailed  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  was  in  the  greater  part  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  coasts 
which  it  came  to  assail.  [Armaoa.]   From  this  time  hostili- 
ties proceeded  with  more  or  less  activity  between  the  two 
rnun tries  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Meanwhile  Heniy  III.,  and,  after  his  assassination  in  1589, 
the  young  king  of  Navarre,  assuming  the  title  of  Henry  IV., 
at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  had  been  maintaining  a  des- 
perate contest  in  1*  ranee  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the 
League.    For  some  years  Elizabeth  and  Philip  remained 
only  spectators  of  the  struggle ;  but  at  length  they  were 
both  drawn  to  take  a  principal  part  in  it    The  French  war, 
however,  in  so  far  as  Elizabetn  was  concerned,  must  be 
considered  as  only  another  appendage  to  the  war  with 
Spain ;  it  was  Philip  chiefly,  ana  not  the  League,  that  she 
opposed  in  France ;  just  as  m  the  Netherlands,  and  formerly 
in  Scotland,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  liberty  against  des- 
potism, or  of  revolted  subjects  against  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign,  that  she  supported,  or  even  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism against  Catholicism,  but  her  own  cause  a^inst 
Philip,  her  own  right  to  the  English  throne  against  his,  or 
that  of  the  competitor  with  whom  he  took  part.     Since  the 
death  of  Mary  of  Scotland,   Philip  professed  to  consider 
himself  as  the  rightful  king  of  England,  pertly  on  the 
ground  of  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  Mary  having  by  her  will  bequeathed  her  pre- 
fensions  to  him  should  her  son  persist  in  remaining  a 
heretic.     Henry  IV.  having  previously  embraced  Catho- 
hcisiD,  made  peace  with  Philip  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins, 
concluded  in  May,  1598;  and  the  death  of  Philip  followed 
in  September  of  the  same  year.    But  the  war  between 
England  and  Spain  was   nevertheless  still  kept  up.    In 
1601  Philip  in.  sent  a  force  to  Ireland,  which  landed  in 
that  country  and  took  the  town  of  Kinsale;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Elizabeth  retaliated  by  fitting  out  a  naval  ex- 
pedition against  her  adversary,  which  captured  some  rich 
prizes,  and  otherwise  annoyeSi  the  Spaniard.    Her  forces 
r^>ntinued  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  both  bv  sea  and  land. 

Elizabeth  died  on  the' 24th  of  March,  1603,  in  the  70th 
year  of  her  age  and  the  45th  of  her  reign.  In  the  very 
i:eneral  account  to  which  we  have  necessarily  confined  our- 
selves of  the  course  of  public  transactions  during  the  long 
period  of  the  English  annals  with  which  her  name  is  asso- 
rt Jiied,  we  have  omitted  all  reference  to  many  subordinate 
X  ^irticulars,  which  yet  strongly  illustrate  both  her  personal 


conduct  and  character  and  the  history  of  ber  govemmeiit. 
One  of  the  first  requests  addressed  to  her  by  the  parliament 
after  she  came  to  the  throne  was  that  she  would  marry ; 
but  fbr  reasons  which  were  probably  various,  though  with 
regard  to  their  precise  nature  we  are  rather  left  to  specu- 
lation and  conjecture  than  possessed  of  any  satisfhctory 
information,  she  persisted  in  remaining  single  to  the  end  of 
her  days.    Yet  she  coquetted  with  many  suitors  almost  to 
the  last.    In  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  among  those  who 
aspired  to  her  hand,  after  she  had  rejected  the  offer  of 
Philip  of  Spain,   were  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria  (a 
younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.) ;  James  Hamil- 
ton, earl  of  Arran,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
Scotland ;   Erick  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden  (whom  she  had 
refused  in  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary);  and  Adolphus, 
duke  of  Holstein  (uncle  to  Ferdinand  II.  of  Denmark). 
*  Nor  were  there  wanting  at  home,'  adds  Camden,  *  some 
persons  who  fed  themselves  (as  lovers  use  to  do)  with 
golden  dreams  of  marrying  their  sovereign ;'  and  he  men- 
tions particularly  Sir  WiUiam   Pickering,  'a  gentleman 
well  born,  of  a  narrow  estate,  but  much  esteemed  for  his 
learning,  his  handsome  way  of  living,  and  the  management 
of  some  embassies  into  France  and'  Germany ;'  Heniy  earl 
of  Arundel ;  and  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  notorious 
earl  of  Leicester),  a  younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, '  restored  by  Queen  Mary  to  his  honour  and 
estate ;  a  person  of  youth  and  vigour,  and  of  a  fine  shape 
and  proportion,  whose  father  and  grandfiiUier  were  not  so 
much  hated  by  the  people,  but  he  was  as  high  in  the  favour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  out  of  her  royal  and  princely  cle- 
mency heaped  honours  upon  him,  and  saved  his  life  whose 
father  would  have  destroyed  hers*   Leicester  continued  the 
royal  favourite  till  his  death  in  1588,  disgracing  by  his  pro- 
fligacy the  honours  and  grants  that  were  lavished  upon  nim 
by  Elizabeth,  who,  having  appointed  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  which  she  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  insisted  upon  maintaining  him  in   that  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  produced  by  his  incapacity 
and  misconduct,  and,  at  the  perilous  crisis  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  was  on  the  point  of  constituting  him  lieutenant- 
governor  of  England  and  Ireland.    Camden  says  that  the 
letters  patent  were  already  drawn,  when  Burghley  and 
Hatton  interfered,  and  put  a  slop  to  the  matter.    Of  the 
foreign  princes  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  archduke 
Chanes  persisted  longest  in  his  suit :  a  serious  negotiation 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  match  in  1567,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.    In  1571  proposals  were  made  by  Catherine  de' 
Medici  for  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  her  son 
Charles  IX.,  and  afterwards  in  succession  with  her  two 
younger  sons,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  HI.), 
and  Francis  duke  of  Alen9on  (afterwards  duke  of  Anjou). 
The  last  match  was  again  strongly  pressed  some  years  after; 
and  in  1 581  the  arrangement  for  it  had  been  all  but  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  Elizabeth  drew 
back,  declining  to  sign  the  marriage  articles  after  she  had 
taken  up  the  pen  for  the  purpose.    Very  soon  after  the 
death  of  Leicester  the  young  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  whose  mother  Leicester  had  married,  was  taken  into 
the  same  favour  that  had  been  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  de- 
ceased nobleman ;    and  bis  tenure  of  the  royal  partiality 
lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  till  he  destroyed  himself  by 
his  own  hot-headedness  and  violence.    He  was  executed 
for  a  frantic  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  the 
government  in  1601.    Elizabeth,  however,  never  recovered 
from  this  shock ;  and  she  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  her 
own  sentence  of  death  in  signing  the  death-warrant  of 
Essex. 

Both  the  personal  character  of  Elizabeth  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  government  have  been  estimated  very  differ- 
ently by  writers  of  opposite  parties.  That  she  had  great 
Sualities  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  duly  re- 
ects  on  the  difficulties  of  the  position  shov  occupied,  the 
consummate  policy  and  success  with  which  she  directed  her 
course  through  the  dangers  that  beset  her  on  all  sides,  the 
courage  and  strength  of  heart  that  never  failed  her,  the  im- 
posing attitude  she  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  admiration  and  pride  of  which  she  was  the 
object  at  home.  She  was  undeniably  endowed  with  great 
good  sense,  and  with  a  true  feeling  of  what  became  her 
place.  The  weaknesses,  and  also  the  more  forbidding  fea- 
tures of  her  character,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  require  to  be  specified.  Many  of  the  least  re- 
spectable mental  peculiarities  of  her  own  sex  were  mixed 
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In  her  with  Bome  of  the  least  attractive  among  those  of  the 
other.  Her  selfishness  and  her  vanity  were  hoth  intense** 
and  of  the  sympathetic  affections  and  finer  sensihilities  of 
evenr  kind  she  was  nearly  destitute. 

Her  literary  knowledge  was  certainly  very  considerable ; 
but  of  her  compositions  (a  few  of  which  are  in  verse)  none 
are  of  much  value,  nor  evidence  any  very  superior  ability, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of  her  speeches  to  toe 
parliament.  A  list  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  her  may  be 
found  in  Walpole's  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.' 

There  has  been  a  goo^  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  elements  of  liberty  and  despotism  were 
combined  in  the  English  constitution,  or  in  the  practice  of 
the  government,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  object  of  one 
party  being  to  convict  the  Stewarts  of  deviating  into  a  new 
course  in  those  exertions  of  the  prerogative  ana  that  resist- 
ance to  the  popular  demands  which  led  to  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,— of  the  other,  to  vindicate  them 
from  that  charge,  by  showing  that  the  previous  government 
of  Elizabeth  had  been  as  arbitrar}'  as  theirs.  Upon  this 
question  the  reader  may  consult  the  elaborate  exposition 
with  which  Hume  closes  his  account  of  this  reign,  along 
with  the  remarks  utou  it  in  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Brodie's 
*  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  first  James  and  the  first  Charles  pursued  their  object 
with  much  less  art,  and  much  less  knowledge  and  skiU  in 
managing  the  nation^  chamcter,  as  well  as  in  less  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  than  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers ; 
they  did  not  know  nearly  so  well  when  to  resist  and  when 
to  yield  as  she  did ;  but  it  may  notwithstanding  be  reason- 
ably questioned  if  her  notion  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
the  crown  was  very  different  from  theirs.  However  con- 
stitutional also  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term)  may  have 
been  the  general  course  of  her  government,  her  occasional 
practice  was  certaitdy  despotic  enough.  She  never  threw 
aside  the  sword  of  the  prerogative,  although  she  may  have 
usually  kept  it  in  its  scabbard. 

Her  reign,  however,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  a  happy  as  well 
as  a  glorious  one  for  England.  The  kingdom,  under  her 
government,  acquired  and  maiutaiufd  a  higher  and  more 
influential  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  principally  by 
policy,  than  it  had  ever  been  raised  to  by  the  most  success- 
ful military  exertions  of  former  ages.  Commerce  flourished 
and  made  great  advances,  and  wealth  was  much  more  ex- 
tensively and  more  rapidly  diffused  among  the  body  of  the 
people  than  at  any  former  period.  It  is  the  feeling  of  pro- 
gress, rather  than  any  degree  of  actual  attainment,  that 
keeps  a  nation  in  spirits ;  and  this  feeling  every  thing  con- 
spired to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth;  even  the  remembrance  of  the  stormy  times 
of  their  fathers,  from  which  they  had  escaped,  lencQng  its 
aid  to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  present  c^lm.  To  these 
happy  circumstances  of  the  national  condition  was  owing, 
above  all,  and  destined  to  survive  all  their  other  products, 
the  rich  native  literature,  more  especially  in  poetry  and  the 
drama,  which  now  rushed  up,  as  if  from  the  tillage  of  a 
virgin  soil,  covering  the  land  with  its  perennial  fruit  and 
flowers.  Spenser  and  Shak&peare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Raleigh  and  Bacon,  and  many  other  distinguished  names, 
gained  their  earliest  celebritv  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 

ELIZABETH  PETROWNA,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  of  Catherine  I.,  was  born  in  the  year  1709. 
After  the  death  of  her  nephew,  Peter  H.,  in  1730,  she  was 
urged  to  assert  her  claims  to  the  crown,  but  ^hc  declined 
to  do  so  through  indolence  or  timidity,  and  her  cousin  Anna, 
duchess  of  Courland,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  After  the 
death  of  Anna  in  1740,  Iwan,  the  infant  ?on  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Ann,  niece  to  the  late  empress,  >vas 
proclaimed  emperor  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  the  defunct  sovereign.  A  con- 
hpiracy  however  was  soon  after  hatched  by  some  of  Eliza- 
beth's attendants,  especially  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of 
Lestoq,  who  found  great  difilculty  in  conquering  her  irreso- 
lution: the  otlicera  of  the  guards  were  drawn  into  the  plot, 
and  a  military  insurrection  followed  in  1 741,  when  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  empress,  and  Ann  and  her  hubband,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  child  Iwan,  were  put  in  con- 
finement. Several  noblemen  were  sent  into  Siberia.  Bos- 
tucheff,  who  had  been  minister  under  the  Empress  Anna, 
was  retained  in  otiice  and  appointed  chancellor.  Elizabeth 
took  liu  ftctive  part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
and  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Maiia  Theresa,  and  she  [ 


afterwards  concurred  in  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle    r 
1748.    During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Elizabeth  took  y^i:\ 
against  Frederick  of  Prussia,  it  was  said,  from  personal  p.     « 
at  some  sarcastic  reflections  of  the  Prussian  king.     '1  ^ 
Russian  army  invaded  Prussia,  won  the  hard-fought  V:ki  ; 
of  Kunnersdorf,   crossed  the  Oder,  entered  Berlin,   .< 
reduced  Frederick  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  despair.     ('  * 
the  illness  and  death  of  Elizabeth  soon  retrieved  lus  fortui.  - 
She  died  in  December,  1761,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  ycan>, ,  •  - 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  son  ot  '. 
sister  Anna  Petrowna,  duchess  of  Holstein :  ho   a£>au:  i 
the  title  of  Peter  UI. 

The  government  of  Elizabeth  was  directed  in    u  '  * 
measure  by  favorites,  who  succeeded  one  another.    1 
empress  herself  was  good-natured  and  even  amiable.  I  • 
indolent  and  sensual,  and  many  acts  of  oppre^'Nirm  *■/. 
cruelty  were  perpetrated  under  her  reign.     She  wa.<«  a^    r  - 
to  the  punishment  of  death,  but  numerous  persons  vt  • 
sentenced  to  the  knout  and  to  exile  in  Siberia.     S«v<.  . 
ladies,   among    others    Madame  Lapoukin,  a    banU  :.. 
and  clever  woman,  who  had  given  offence  to  EU/a!* 
experienced  the  same  fate.    Elizabeth  exerted  hcr*r  i 
forward  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Re- 
empire,  a  task  begun  under  Peter  the  Great,  but  vi 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.     S  ■ 
was  never  married,  but  left  several  natural  children. 

ELIZABETHGRAD  or  YEUSAVETGRAD.  a  < ..   . 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Chcrson,  and  iti  i . 
south  of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  between   47^*  3\)'  r.:. 
49°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  30°  60'  and  33°  b'  E.  long.  It  is  lK>ui».i.  : 
on  the  north  by  Kieff,  on  the  south  by  Cherson,  and  i>:)   i.' 
west  by  Podolia.     According  to  Georgi,  Eh'zabelhirra'i  •. 
tains  696,490  acres  of  land  fit  for  the  plough,  4o'>.4i  o  .* 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  24,330  of  woods  and  Ivn--- 
Tlie  forests  principally  consist  of  pines,  occasionaUy   ii.  c 
mixed  with  limes  and  beeches.  The  surface  in  the  noriht    . 
districts  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  mountains  «•!    :  - 
Dnieper,  where   there  are  extensive  forests,  such  a5  r. . 
Tshuta,  Tshernoylesz,  &c.  The  remaining  part  of  the  i :. 
is  a  steppe.    On  the  whole  the  soil  is  rich  and  femle   ^  / 
most  cultivated  in  the  north.    It  produces  much  gnm,  •:  <l 
saffron  grows  in  a  wild  state.    The  Ingul  is  the  pr.i.c 
river  in  the  circle.    It  contains  one  town,  and  abou'  ,  • 
villages  and  hamlets.    Wild  beasts,  particularly  bar- 
in  the  south  wild  horses  abound:  game  is  plentiftiK    i  •    i 
are  many  quarries  of  millstones,  which  form  a  ooni;dt.:.   . 
article  of  export.    The  population  is  about  35.OU0. 

ELIZABETHGRAD,  the  chief  town  of  the  rir  :     i    . 
48°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  32°  28'  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiful  j  :i 
the  banks  of  the  Ingul.    It  is  of  an  hexagonal  sli.if ..  . 
fended  by  six  bastions,  and  was  built  in  1 764.    Tho  * 
and  a  large  arsenal  are  situated  within  its  walls ;  but  r  : 
besides  four  suburbs ;  the  whole  is  regularly  built,  an'l  . : 
straight  broad  streets,  planted  with  avenues  of  txtH?s^  T:. 
are  five  churches,  a  large  hospital,  numerous  maroz/.t  • 
above  1000  houses,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants  mar.^ 
whom  are  Greeks  or  of  Servian  origin ;  but  the  tna  >  : 
are  Rostolnicks,  who  observe  the  rites  of  the   pntL.    v 
Russo-Greek  chnrch.    The  inhabitants  depend  much  '•  *   - 
a  large  tratlic  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  r  .    • 
and  carr>'  on  consideiable  trade  with  Poland  and  M<>M  . 
There  is  an  annual  fair  at  Elizabethgrad,  which  beirii:  - 
largest  in  the  whole  province  of  Cherson,  is  attend*  ' 
many  thousand  dealers  and  others.    There  are  no  Ics.-*  * 
thirty-two  windmills  round  the  town. 

ELK.    [Dkkr,  vol.  viii.  p.  351.] 

ELL  (Ulna),  a  measure  of  length  now  aJmost  d>w- 
*  It  is  proj  eily/  says  Ducange,  *  the  length  betwivt.   ' 
ends  of  both  the  extended  hands,  though  Suetonius  m:  v 
it  to  be  only  one  cubit,'     It  is  not  worth  while  to  attccu*  : 
follow  a  measure  of  secondary  importance  through  its  \  ir-     • 
chancre.s,  and  this  measure  in  ptirticular  has  denoteti  ■. 
diflerent   lengths  in  ditrerenl  countries.     Tlie   thrvv   . 
whi<h  have  preser\ed  a  place  in  our  arithmetical  u    -  . 
namely  the  rlenji^h,  ErijUsh.  and  French  clls»  are  n--. 
lively  three,  five,  and  six  quarters  of  a  vard. 

ELL.\G1C  ACID.  This  acid  exists  in  the  gall-nut .. 
with  gallic  acid ;  and  they  separate  from  the  uqueou^  .. 
5>ion  in  the  state  of  a  yellowish  cnstalliue  mass.  Tb^^% 
separated  by  boiling  water,  which*  di&solves  the  gall ••  - 
and  leaves  the  ellagic  unacted  upon,  but  mixeil  with  .\  :. 
gallalo  of  lime.  By  treatment  with  a  weak  solution  o\  . 
tubh  the  ellagic  acid  is  dissolved,  and  the  gallate  oi  !:: 
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investigation  of  the  heavenly  motions  present  notliing  so 
striking  as  those  which  we  have  given. 

The  reader  who  is  not  versed  in  geometry  must  remember 
that  though  an  ellipse  be  an  oval,  yet  an  oval  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  ellipse.  A  figure  may  be  formed  by  arcs  of  circles 
which  shall  have  the  appearance  of  an  ellipse,  without 
possessing  any  of  its  properties. 

ELLIPSOID.  [Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree.] 
See  also  Spheroid  for  the  most  useful  part  of  the  subject. 

£LLIPSOLITES.     [Cornu  Ammonv,  vol.  viii.  p.  26.] 

ELLIPSOSTO'MATA.  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  a 
family  (the  third)  of  his  second  order,  AsiphonobranMata, 
of  his  first  sub-class,  Ptwacephalephora  Dioica,  of  his  second 
class,  Paracephalophora,  or  his  malacozoa.  The  Ellipsos- 
tomata  of  De  Blainville  comprehend  the  genera  Melania, 
Eissoa,  PhasianellOy  Ampullaria,  Helicina  (including  Am- 
pulleira  De  Biainv.  and  Olygira,  Say),  and  Pleurocerus. 
Of  these  all  but  Pleurocerus  arc  included  under  the  Pecti- 
nibranchiate  Gasteropods  of  Cuvier ;  and  as  the  habits  of 
the  included  genera  are  by  no  means  uniform,  the  genera 
will  be  treatea  of  under  their  several  titles.  For  Ampul- 
LARiA  see  vol.  i.  d.  473 

ELLIPTIC  (ioMPASSES,  the  name  given  to  any 
machine  for  describing  an  ellipse.  We  shall  only  mention  two 
contrivances  of  the  kind  out  of  a  large  number  which  have 
been  proposed.  The  first  is  the  simple  and  rough  method 
suggestea  by  the  first  property  in  the  article  Ellipse.  Let 
two  pins  be  ^tened  to  the  paper  at  the  points  in  which 
the  foci  are  to  lie,  and  let  a  thread,  eaual  in  length  to  the 
proposed  major  axis,  have  one  end  tiea  to  each  pin.  Then 
if  a  pencil  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  thread  always 
stretched,  it  will  describe  an  ellipse. 
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The  second  method  is  as  follows :  it  is  known  that  if  any 
two  fixed  points  in  a  straight  line  A  be  made  to  move 
along  two  other  straight  lines,  B  and  C,  then  every 
other  point  in  A  will  describe  an  ellipse.  If  then  two 
grooves  be  made  (at  right  angles  to  each  other,  for  conve- 
nience), and  if  two  pins  attached  to  a  ruler  be  made  to 
travel  in  the  grooves,  the  motion  of  the  ruler  will  make  any 
pencil  attached  to  it  trace  out  an  ellipse.  The  distances  of 
the  pencil  from  the  two  pins  will  be  the  semiuxes  of  the 


founded  with  the  exceniridty,  a  word  in  much  more  <■ 
mon  use.    If  a  and  b  be  the  semiaxes  major  and  liM. 
and  if  6  be  the  exccntrieity  and  E  the  eUipticity,  then 
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ellipse.  If  the  pins  be  attached  to  the  ruler  by  clamping 
screws  their  distance  may  be  altered,  and  the  instrument 
may  be  made  to  describe  any  ellipse  within  limits  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  ruler  and  of  tlie  grooves. 

ELLIPTIdTY,  a  term  used  in  the  theory  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth.  It  means  the  fraction  which  the  excess  of 
the  axis  major  over  the  axis  minor  of  an  ellipse  is  of  the 
axis  minor  itself.    Thus  if  the  axis  major  be  9  and  the  axis 

minor  7,  the  ellipticity  is  ;.    This  term  must  not  be  oon- 


if  6  and  a  be  nearly  equal,  ^=2E  nearly. 

ELLORE,  a  district  forming  part  of  the  collort'- 
of  Musulipatam,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Nur*!. 
Circars,  situated  between  the  Krishna  and  Godavpry  r.^ 
and  comprising  an  area  of  about  2700  square  miles  c\ 
sive  of  a  mountainous  tract  on  the  west  whose  limith  i; 
not  been  defined.  The  town  of  Ellore,  which  is  the  \  \ 
of  residence  of  the  Masulipatara  collector,  is  a  place  ot  • 
siderablo  size,  lying  in  16®  43'  N.  lat.  and  81*  15'  E 
It  is  183  miles  from  Hyderabad,  travelling  distance. 

ELM.    [Ulmus.] 

ELMINA.    [Coast,  Gold.] 

ELMSLEY,  PETER,  was  bom  in  the  year  177.1, 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford.    In   179S  he  v. 
presented  to  the  chapelry  of  Little  Horkesley,  in  E-  ' 
uy  the  death  of  his  uncle  Elmsley,  the  wcll-knowu  \  .  ; 
seller,  he  succeeded  to  a  competent  fortune,  which  cnJ 
him  to  live  in  independence,  and  devote  his  whole  tin  • 
literary  pursuits.     For  some  time  after  his  uncle\  *- 
he  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  one  of  the  carhoKt  ' 
tributors  to    the   Edinburgh    Review.      The   article^ 
Wyttenbach's  Plutarch,  Scnweighauser's  Atheneus.  B.  t 
field's  iEschylus,    and    Person's  Hecuba    are    irt-n- r^ 
understood  to  have  been  written  by  him.    While  at  K 
burgh  he  superintended  an  edition  of  Herodotus  (i^  . 
6  vols.  12mo),  in  which  he  gave  the  first  proof  of  the  l.'W 
Atticisms  which  always  distinguished  lam,  by  zuCrodu  a  . 
into  the  text  the  Attic  forms  of  the  tenses,  in  spite  «»f  .. 
the  MSS.     He  was  also  an  early  contributor  to  the  *  i^^ts 
terly  Review :'  his  paper  on  Markland's  Euripides  (in  r 
seventh  volume)  is  well  known  to  scholars.    As  soon  a>  t)  - 
state  of  Europe  permitted,  Elmsley  went  abroad,  and  t.  i 
lated  MSS.  in  the  continental  libraries.     He  spent  lu 
^ole  of  the  winter  of  1818  in  the  Laurentian  hbnn-  .i 
Florence.    In  1819  Elmsley  was  appointed  hs  the  cover m 
mcnt  to  assist  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  m  urrollmg  and  dei  i 
phering  the  papyri  at  Herculaneum;  but  the  attempt  «»< 
not  attended  with  success,  and  in  the  proseeution  of  i  .• 
duties  Elmsley  caught  a  fever,  from  which  he  nei-er  r  ..> 
recovered. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  became  Principal  of  St  A 
ban's  Hall,  and  Camden  Professor  of  Modem  Histor}  in  : 
university.    He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart  on  the  '"    ' 
March,  1825.    Elmsley's  acknowledged  works  were  cd: . 
of  Greek  plays.     He  published  the  Acharnians  ol  Ar.> 
phanes  in  1 809 :  the  (EdipusTyrannus  of  Sophoclc^  in  l  •  * 
the  Heradeidro,  Medea,  and  Baccha)  of  Euripides  i..  \ 
years  1815,   1818,  and  1821 ;  and  the  (Edipus  Cohi.t   - 
Sophocles  in  1823.  His  transcript  of  the  Florentine  >. .. 
on  Sophocles  was  published  after  his  death.    As  a  m  i 
Elmsley  did  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  folluv  t . 
Person,  but  he  did  far  more  for  Greek  scholarship  t  ha- 
English  scholar  who  followed  that  great  critic,  H  ii»  cl  .. . 
has  been  drawn  with  great  truth  by  the  celebrated  (; .  I .' 
mann  of  Leipzig  (in  the  Wien.  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  liv.,  p. . 
*  The  way  laid  open  by  Person  was  pursued  and  en:.-   • 
by  P.  Elmsley,  a  man  worthy  of  all  honorable  mentiou  a>  . 
on  account  of  his  sound  scholarship,  as  his  great  fa  - 
and  earnest  love  of  truth.     We  owe  to  his  unwear^ 
accuracy  and  great  application  a  rich  treasure  of  ex«  • 
observations  on  the  Attic  dialect ;  and  if  he  was  u^  i 
of  making  general  rul«s,  and  for  the  sake  of  thes<-  «-. 
introducing  many  wrong  or  unnecessary  emendati»i^,  • 
should  remember  how  easily  diligent  obscr%iition  i.  ■: 
one  to  form  a  rule,  and  how  easily  the  adoption   *  • 
general  rule  inclines  one  to  set  aside  all  deviation^  • 
it     But  Elmsley  had  too  much  good  sense  and  too  s^:. 
a  love  of  truth  not  to  turn  back  from  lUs  error,  and  t    .  - 
it  only  for  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  a  new  a*!\. - 
on  the  right  way:  and  of  this  he  has  given  manv  unx  .^' 
ELOCUTION.    [Oratory.]  "  ^ 

E'LOGE,  in  the  French  language  means  praise,  Ik> 
derived  Hom  the  Latin  elogiwn,  and  that  from  the  tir.. . 
eMgia  (fvXoym).  It  has  become  the  name  of  a  consider 
branch  of  French  literature,  which  comprehends  pai:.  . 
rical  orations  in  honour  of  distinguished  deceased   p«« 
It  is  the  custom  when  one  of  the  members  of  tlie  Frvut  1.  • : 
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cunon  laws  indeed  were  his  favourite  studies,  and  to  their 
establishment  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  he  long  and  steadily 
directed  his  attention.  It  is  to  him  we  may  in  all  probabi- 
lity ascribe  the  crafty  acts  1487,  c.  105,  seq.  to  recover  the 
former  large  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor  and  court  of 
session,  as  well  as  the  act  1494,  c.  54,  the  object  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  to  enforce  in  the  courts  the  study  of 
the  Roman  laws ;  and  we  shall  not  perhaps  greatly  err  in 
conceiving  his  zeal  to  have  been  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  Court  of  Daily  Council  in  1503.  It  was  moreover  at  his 
solicitation  that  the  convent  of  Grey  Friars  at  Stirling  and 
the  Chapel  Royal  were  founded  in  1494,  the  same  year  in 
which  he  also  obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the  erection  of  a  uni- 
versity at  Aberdeen,  in  place  of  the  narrow  seminary  pre- 
viously existing  there.  To  Bishop  Elphinstone  Aberdeen  also 
owes  another  great  work,  namely  the  bridge  across  the  river 
Dee :  to  the  completion  of  his  plans  the  prelate  left  1 0,000 
pounds  Scots  in  money  lying  in  his  coflfers  at  his  death. 

ELSHEIMER,  or  ELZHEIMER,  ADAM,  was  born  at 
Frankfort  in  1574,  and,  according  to  the  most  probable  ac- 
count, died  in  li520;  but  the  statements  of  writers  on  the 
subject  differ  extremely.  Finding  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  acquire  in  his  own  country  that  knowledge  of  the  art 
which  he  saw  to  be  neressary,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  Pinas,  Lastman, 
Thomas  of  Landau,  and  other  eminent  painters.  Having 
carefully  examined  the  curiosities  of  Rome  and  the  works 
of  the  greatest  artists,  both  antient  and  modem,  he 
resolved  to  adopt  a  style  of  painting  peculiar  to  himself; 
this  was  the  designing  of  landscapes  with  historical  figures 
on  a  small  scale,  which  he  finished  in  so  exquisite  a  manner 
that  he  was  not  only  fai*  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries, 
but  is  probably  unrivalled  in  his  own  line  by  any  artist  of 
subsequent  times.  He  desis;ncd  entirely  after  nature;  and 
a  most  retentive  memory  enabled  hira  to  recollect  every- 
thing that  had  struck  him,  and  to  make  the  most  judicious 
use  of  it  in  his  compositions.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  rare  union  of  exrellences  in 
the  works  of  Elsheimer;  he  is  equally  admirable  for  the 
fine  taste  of  his  design,  the  connect  drawing  of  his  figures, 
the  lightness,  spirit,  and  delicacy  of  his  touch,  the  beauty 
of  his  colouring,  the  high  finishing  of  his  works,  so  that 
the  minutest  parts  will  bear  the  closest  inspection,  and, 
above  all,  his  admirable  management  and  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chiaroscuro,  which  was  manifested  in  his  pieces  repre- 
senting scenes  by  torch  or  candlelight,  moonlight,  sunrise, 
or  sunset.  Even  during  his  lifetime  his  pictures  bore 
a  very  high  price,  which  was  considerably  increased  after 
his  death.  It  is  lamentable  to  add,  that  he  was  unable  to 
acquire  afiluence  or  even  comfort  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  He  had  a  large  family ;  and  though  he  received 
very  high  prices  for  his  works,  he  spent  so  much  time  and 
labour  upon  them,  that  he  could  not  subsist  by  what  he 
earned.  He  was  at  length  cast  into  prison  for  debt ;  and 
though  very  soon  released,  the  disgrace  even  of  that  short 
confinement  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  he  sunk  under  his 
misfortunes.  The  Italians,  who  highly  honoured  and  es- 
teemed him,  deeply  regretted  his  untimely  death  ;  and  his 
friend  Thomas  of  Landau  was  so  grieved  at  his  loss  that  he 
could  no  longer  bear  Rome,  but  retired  to  his  own  country. 

Old  Teniers  and  Bamboccio  were  indebted  for  great  part 
of  their  excellence  to  their  study  of  the  works  of  Elsheimer. 

ELSINORE  (in  Danish,  Helsin^oer)^  a  considerable 
seaport  and  town  in  the  bailiwic  of  Fi*ederiksborg,  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Seeland,  and  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the 
strait  between  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  opposite 
to  Helsingborg,  a  Swedish  seaport,  and  lies  in  56°  2'  N.  lat. 
and  12°  37'  E.  long.  It  is  the  spot  where  the  Danish  govern- 
ment collect  certain  dues  on  every  vessel  passing  through 
the  Sound.  On  a  tongue  of  land  east  of  it  is  the  castle 
and  fortress  of  Kronborg,  and  there  is  a  handsome  palace, 
called  Marienlyst,  with  an  hospital  for  seamen,  built  upon  a 
commanding  eminence  close  to  it.  Elsinore  itself  is  an 
open  town,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  It 
consists  of  a  main  street  of  considerable  length,  with  several 
lateral  streets;  has  a  harbour  accessible  to  ships  of  small 
draught,  and  contains  2  churches,  about  G50  houses,  a 
town-hall  and  high-sohool,  an  infirmary  and  hospital, 
a  theatre,  a  quarantine  establishment,  and  about  7uOB  in- 
habitants. Independently  of  a  good  foreign  tratle,  the 
townsmen  arc  employed  in  making  straw  hats,  arms,  refined 
sugar,  brandy,  fee,  printuig  cottons,  and  carrying  on  fish- 


eries.   The  harbour  is  formed  by  what  is  here  ca  .^mI  a 
bridge,  or  wooden  pier.  Eltinoce  is  about  twenty  milee  ntn^h 
of  Copenhagen.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Saxo  Grmmmat  icu  • 
a  celebrated  writer  of  the  twelftti  century.    The  number  i ' 
vessels  which  have  paid  the  Sound-dues  was  in  1777.  9t(:*.? 
1783.11,233;  1787,9758;  1792,12,114;  1799,7844;   l***  - 
12,181;  1817,13,148;  1823,9203;  1830, 13,212;  and  1  ^  : 
10,986,  of  which  last  3195  were  British.  The  avenge  for  <  r 
three  years,  1831  to  1833,  was  12,045;  and  of  British,  3r«  • 

ELSTER.    [Elbk.1 

ELSTOB,  WILLIAM,  descended  from  an  antient  faimS 
in  the  bishoprio  of  Durham,  was  bom  at  Newcattle-uf*  r 
Tyne,  Januarv  1,  1673.    His  father  was  Mr.  Ralph  EU*  .  • 
amerchant  of  that  place.    He  received  his  earliest  edu<  . 
tion  in  his  native  town,  but  was  aftcnK-ards  sent  to  £t'.: 
and  thence  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.      Being  « ]  « 
consumptive  habit,  and  the  air  of  the  place  not  agr\^  . 
with  him,  he  removed  to  Queen*s  College,  Oxford,  whc. 
in  1696,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  University  College.     1 
1701  he  translated  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Lupus  into  Lati 
with  notes,  for  Dr.  Hickes ;   and  about  the  same  time  »  • 
translated  Sir  John  Choke's  Latin  version  of  Platan 
Treatise  on  Superstition,  which  was  printed  at  the  ^n>\  • 
Strype*s  Life  of  Cheke.    In  1702  he  was  presented  h\  t  . 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  the  uii  »    . 
parishes  of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  in  L#>n.l  : 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.     In  1703  he  publtvr.r  . 
at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  Letters;    ai.<l    •■ 
1709,  in  the  Saxon  language,  with  a  Latin  translation,  t: .. 
Homily  on  St.  Gregory's  day.     He  intended  the  publican. t) 
of  several  other  works  in  Saxon  literature,  more  pstrticuUr  >▼ 
the   Saxon  laws,   and    Alfred's    paraphrastic   version      ' 
Orosius.      He  died  March  3rd,  1714-J5.     He  publu<if]<«! 
one  or  two  other  works,  but  of  less  consequenee  than  hi* 
Saxon  labours.     (Peg^e's  Hist,  Account  qf  the,   T<j*». . 
Roffensis ;  and  of  Mr.  Elstob  and  his  sister,  in  the  BibL  T  - 
pokr-  Britan,,  No.  XXV.;  Kippis's  Biogr,Brii.) 

ELSTOB,  ELIZABETH,  sister  of  the  above,  was  bnrr  i? 
Newcastle,  September  29th,  IG83.     During  her  bn'f.'.*- • 
continuance  at  Oxford,  she  resided  chiefly  in  that  dfj  u.'h 
him,  and  afterwards  removed  with  him  to  London.^ hi ^v 
she  joined  him  in  his  Saxon  studies.    The  first  public  pr.  . 
she  gave  of  this  was  in  1709.  when,  upon  his  prmtinir  •!  • 
Homilv  upon  St.  Gregory's  dav,  she  accompanied  it  In  • 
English  translation  and  a  Preface.     Her  next  publira*.  • 
was  a  translation  of  Madame  Scudery's  Essay  on  Gf  - 
By  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Hickes,  she  undertook  i 
Saxon  Homiliarium,  with  an  English  translation,  n«i  ^^ 
and  various  readings,  of  which  a  few  sheets  only  %  -* 
printed  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  when  the  work  was  abends  i?- 
Her  transcript  of  the  Saxon  Homilies,  in  preparation  :  • 
this  work  is  pi-escrved   in   the  Lausdowne  Collect un 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.    In  1715  she  pubiishtd  i 
Saxon  grammar,  in  4to.,  the  tj-pes  for  which  were  rui    • 
the  expense  of  Lord  CTiief  Justice  Parker,  aAerwanN  i-:. 
of  Macclesfield.    After  her  brother's  death,  Mra.  Elsti^b  ^ 
tired  to  Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  where  she  suh^  -  •  '- 
with  difficulty  by  keepinc  a  small  school.     Each  »c!. 
paid  her  4d.  a  week.     She  was  subsequently  patron./-^, 
by  Queen  Caroline,  who  granted  her  a  pension  of  it '    •. 
year;  but  this  bounty  died  with  the  queen.    In  )7.ir«  ! 
duchess  dowager  of  Portland  took  Itfrs.  Elstob  into   !   - 
family  as  governess  to  her  children,  where  she  coniin-.i    . 
till  her  death.  May  30th,  1 756.    She  was  buried  at  St  M  •  ► 
garet's,  Westminster.   (Pegge's  Account  qfthe  Texhu  K.  -' 
ut  supr.;   Tindal's  Hist,  of  Evesham ;   Nichols's   Li-. 
Anecd.) 

ELTHAM.    [Kk!^t.] 

ELUTRIATION,  the  process  of  separating  substan"  - 
reduced  to  powder,  when  of  different  specific  grmvitie*.  *  « 
means  of  water.    It  is  also  employed  as  a  method  of  rr  1 . 
ing  any  one  substance  to  a  fine'  powder ;  thus  the  rr»    . 
prffparata,  or  prepared  chalk,  of  the  London  Pharmacol .  i   -. 
is  prepared  by  mixing  finely-powdered  chalk  with  w.i  .  • 
stirring  the  mixture,  and  while  it  is  yet  turbid  allowing;  li  , 
upper  portion  of  the  water  to  run  off;  and  when  this  w  .*:" 
lowed  to  settle,  the  chalk  or  any  other  substance  simila;:- 
treated  settles  in  a  very  fine  powder.   By  the  process  of  c!-. 
triation  ores,  especially  those  of  tin,  ane  separated  fV-     • 
earlhv  matter. 

ELVAS,  a  strongly-fortified  town  in  the  province   .  * 
Alentejo  in  Portugal,  about  125  miles  east  of  Lisbon,  %A\i 
ntcd  uu  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  which  extend*  to  tb« 
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east  as  far  as  the  Quadiana.  It  is  a  frontier  town,  being 
about  12  miles  west  of  Badajoz,  the  first  Spanish  town  on 
that  side,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 
Elvas  is  the  strongest  fortress  of  Portugal:  the  toiK'n  is 
situated  between  two  castles.  Fort  Santa  Lucia  and  Fort  la 
Lippe,  which  stand  on  two  summits  commanding  the  town. 
Elvas  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  head  town  of  a  comarca,  or 
district,  of  the  same  name.  The  town  contains  about  1 3,000 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  six  parish  churches, 
several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  very  extensive  barracks, 
which  are  bomb-proof.  A  handsome  aqueduct  brings  water 
to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  supplies 
the  various  fountains.  The_^  country  around  is  productive 
in  com,  wine,  and  oil,  (Miiiano,  Diccionario  Geografico ; 
Views  o/Elvtu,  by  H.  Smith,  London,  1813.) 

ELWUND.      [ECBATAIfA.i 

ELY,  a  city  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  16  miles  N.N.E.  firom  Cambridge 
and  67  N.  by  E.  from  London. 

According  to  Bede,  the  word  El^,  which  was  given  to  a 
large  district  of  fens  in  which  the  ci^  is  situated  as  well  as 
to  tne  city  itself,  is  derived  ftrom  Elge  or  Elig  an  '  eel,'  and 
consequently  has  reference  to  the  abundance  of  eels  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  most  antiquarians  derive  the  appel- 
lation from  Helig,  a  British  name  fbr  the  willow,  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  in  the  isle.  Etheldreda,  daughter  of 
Anna  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  wife  of  Oswy  king  of 
Northumberland,  preferring  cloistered  seclusion  to  courtly 
splendour,  retired  iiere  about  the  year  670,  and  soon  i^er 
founded  a  monastery,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  which  she  became  the  abbess.  In  870  the  whole  abbey 
was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  all  its  reve- 
nues were  annexed  to  the  crown,  which  retained  them  till 
the  reign  of  Edgar.  In  970  that  king  granted  the  isle  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  privileges,  &c.,  to  Ethelwold,  bishop 
or  Wincnester,  who  rebuilt  the  monastery,  and  provided  it 
with  monks.  The  charter  of  Edgar  was  confirmed  by 
Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Pope.  The  isle  was  gallantly  defended  against  William 
tlae  Con(jueror,  but  after  repeated  attacks  the  inhabitants 
w«re  obliged  to  surrender,  many  of  them  were  put  to  the 
s^vrord,  and  most  of  the  valuable  furniture  and  jewels  of 
the  monastery  were  seised,  but  through  the  firmness  of 
Tbeodwin,  who  had  been  made  abbot,  the  property  was 
restored.  In  1 107  Ely  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  I.,  and  Hervey,  bishop  of  Bangor,  was  appointed  to 
the  see.  The  lands  of  the  monastery  were  divided  between 
the  bishopric  and  the  monks,  and  the  monastery  was  go- 
verned by  the  prior,  who  was  called  the  Lord  Prior.  After 
the  surrender  of  the  monastery  to  Henry  VIIL,  he  granted 
a  charter  to  convert  the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedral 
by  the  title  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Undivided 
Trinity.  The  cathedral  of  Ely  is  the  workmanship  of  many 
different  periods,  and  displays  a  singular  mixture  of  various 
styles  of  architecture,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  noble 
structure.  The  most  antient  part  is  the  transept,  which 
was  erected  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 
The  nave  and  great  western  tower  were  built  in  1174,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  which  consists  of  a  nave,  tran- 
sept an  octagon  tower,  choir,  antichoir.  Trinity  chapel, 
GalUee  porch,  kc,  were  erected  at  different  periods  between 
that  time  and  the  year  1 534. 

The  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  nave  is  sup- 
ported by  lofty  columns,  almost  without  ornament,  which 
perhaps  adds  to  the  imposing  effect.  The  octagon  tower 
combines  solidity  with  gracefulness  probably  more  than 
any  other  building  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
rhoir  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  early  English  style  of 
pointed  architecture.  The  stalls  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  wood  carving.  The  whole  length  of  the  edifice,  mcluding 
the  Galilee  porch,  is  5 1 7  feet ;  and  the  western  tower,  which 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  is  270  feet  high. 

There  are  manv  interesting  monuments,  among  which 
are  the  tomb  and  efiigies  of  Bishop  Alcock,  and  that  of 
Tip  toft,  earl  of  Worcester.  The  bishops  of  Ely,  like  those 
of  Durham,  formerly  possessed,  by  grant  of  Henry  L,  Jura 
regalia,*  and  appointed  their  own  chief  justice,  chief  bailiff, 
&c.»  but  their  secular  jurisdiction  is  taken  away  bv  the  6th 
and  7th  Will.  IV.,  c.  87,  and  vested  in  the  king,  who  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  Custos  Rotulorum  for  the  isle.  The 
g;iol    is  also  abolished,  and  committals  are  made  to  the 
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county  ^ol  at  Cambridge.  The  quarter  sessions  are  still  held 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  isle,  but  the  assizes  ar« 
nowheldby  her  majesty's  iudges  who  join  theNorfolk  circuit. 

The  bishop  has  considerable  patronage  at  Cambridge; 
he  is  visitor  of  four  colleges,  appoints  absolutely  to  the 
mastership  and  one  fellowship  of  Jesus  College,  chooses 
one  out  of  two  nominated  by  the  society  to  be  master  of 
St.  Peter's  college,  and  has  besides  nearly  100  livings  in 
his  gift. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence  near  the 
river  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  from  Lynn  to 
Ely.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  partially 
paved ;  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  market-place. 
The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  supplies 
great  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  butter  to  the  Lon- 
don market.  There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  for 
earthenware  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  there  are  several  mills 
in  the  isle  for  the  preparation  of  oil  from  fiaz,  hemp,  and 
cole-seed.  The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  com  and  cattle. 
The  fairs  are  on  Ascension-day  and  the  eight  following  days 
and  October  29th  for  horses,  cattle,  hops,  and  Cottenham 
cheese.  The  population  of  the  city  is  6189,  of  whom  3192 
are  females,  there  were  in  1831  1246  inhabited  houses, 
and  718  families  employed  in  trade  and  agriculture.  The 
isle  of  Ely  contains  a  population  of  47,152. 

The  city,  exclusively  of  the  liberty  of  the  college,  which  is 
extra-parochial,  comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  patronage  of 
the  dean  and  chapter.  The  living  of  St.  Mary's  is  a  perpe- 
tual curacy  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  94/.  The  church  is 
a  handsome  building,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in 
the  early  English  style  of  architecture.  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  is  what  for- 
merly was  the  Lady  Chapel.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings 
of  that  age.  It  is  200  feet  in  length,  46  in  breadth,  and  60 
in  height ;  it  has  neither  pillars  nor  side-aisles,  but  is  sup- 
ported bystron^  spiring  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pin- 
nacles. The  livmg  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  116/.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  The  grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1541  is  under  the  control  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
who  appoint  the  master.  There  is  also  a  national  school 
for  boys  and  girls  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
charity  school  was  founded  in  1730  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Needham,  who  endowed  it  with  lands  worth  nearly  400/.  per 
annum  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  thirty  boys,  with 
each  of  whom  an  apprentice  fee  of  20/.  is  given,  issuing 
out  of  lands  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Lancy  for  that  purpose. 
James  Bentham,  whose  history  of  Ely  is  not  only  interest- 
ing as  a  local  history,  but  valuable  for  the  observations 
which  it  contains  on  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Gothic  styles 
of  architecture,  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  this 
city.    [Bkntham.I 

ELYMA'IS.  the  name  of  a  district  of  Persia  between 
Susis  and  Media,  and  of  a  city,  its  capital,  situated  on  the 
river  Eulsus.  The  name  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Elam, 
which  is  used  in  the  sacred  writings  as  a  general  designation 
for  Persia.  According  to  Strabo  (p.  744),  the  population 
consisted  of  husbandmen,  who  cultivated  the  plains,  and  a 
numerous  army,  principally  archers,  who  occupied  the  high 
lands.  The  king  of  Elymais  was  so  powerful  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  that  he  could  assert  his  independence  in  spite  of  the 
Parthians,  though  it  appears  from  tne  same  writer  that  the 
Parthians  on  one  occasion  hivaded  Elymais,  and  carried  off 
a  spoil  of  10,000  talents  from  the  Elymroan  temple  of  Arte- 
mis at  Azara.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  previously  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  the  same  wealthy  temple. 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xiL  c.  13  ;  Justin,  lib.  xxxii.,  and  Macca- 
beet  L  vi.  1.)  Strabo  attributes  this  attempt  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  but  he  is  perhaps  in  error.  The  author  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Maccabees  (ix.  2)  calls  the  chief  city  of 
this  district  Persepolis,  probably  from  having  by  mistake 
confused  Elymais  with  Elam,  for  Persepolis  stood  upon  the 
Araxes.    (Strabo  p.  729.) 

ELYOT,  SIR  THOMAS,  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  received  his  university  education 
at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Europe,  and  upon  liis  return  was  introduced  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honoiur 
of  knighthood,' and  subsequently  employed  him  in  several 
I  embassies,  particularly  to  Rome  in  1 532  in  the  affair  of  the 
^  3B2 
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WBU  example  of  the  advant«ee  which  maybe  taken  of  par- 
tieular  circumstances  by  which  a  groat  expense  rosy  same- 
times  be  saved.  In  other  i^itualioiiB  vhero  the  eliingle  is 
not  thrown  up,  and  the  wall  is  not  so  immediatelv  exposed 
to  tlie  action  of  the  waves,  an  excellent  facini^of  the  wall  is 
made  by  several  rows  of  piles  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  long. 
driven  along  the  side  of  ilie  earthen  bank  in  the  form  of 
steps  rising  above  each  other.  These  piles  are  driven  very 
close  together,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  about 
two  feet.  This  interval  is  filled  wilh  stones,  and  bushes 
Bie  ginned  down  over  them  by  means  of  wooden  pins  driven 
lionfontally  through  holes  made  in  the  piles.  Tnle  conti 
ance  effectually  prevsDls  the  washing  away  of  tbu  bank. 


Where  the  land  lies  lery  flat  for  a  considerable  distance 
froin  the  shore,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  two  comple 
banks,  one  within  the  other;  bo  that  if  the  ouler  bank 
broken   through,  the  second  will  keep   back  the   waler.. 
until  the  first  can  be  repoired.     The  ground  between  the 
two  lines  of  banks  is  usually  left  in  pasture.     In  this 
the  damage  done  by  an  inundation  of  salt-water  will  ni 

so  great  as  if  the  land  were  arable ;  a:id  milesa  it  re^ 

flooded  for  a  considerable  lime,  the  herbage  sufieiB  little,  if 
anything,  from  it. 

The  water  which  accumulalee  within  the  hanks  and  ii 
collected  in  the  internal  ditch  and  those  which  divide  the 
mtTBhes  must  be  let  olT  occasionallv  by  means  of  channels 
and  sluices  at  the  time  when  the  title  is  out,  and  the  wall 
outside  the  bank  is  lower  than  that  which  is  withi 
it.  In  small  embankments  a  wooden  trunk  or  pipe  may  be 
laid  through  the  bank,  with  a  ^alve  opening  outwards,  by 
which  means  the  superfluous  water  may  flow  out,  and  none 
flow  back.  It  is  useful  to  carry  this  trunk  a  considerable  way 
oultide  the  bank,  if  it  empties  itself  immediately  into  the  st 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  choked  up  with  saiid  or  sliingli 
Caal-iron  pipes  are  conveniently  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  may  be  carried  out  so  far  as  to  empty  themselves  below 
low-water  mark.  But  when  the  embankment  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  there  are  streams  flowing  through  the  part 
which  is  embanked,  lai^er  flood-gates  and  more  extensivr 
works  are  neceasary.  These  being  opened  and  shut  as  oe 
casion  may  require,  serve  to  keep  the  channel  clear,  by  pro- 
ducing occasionally  a  considerable  rush  of  water  to  carry 
away  mud  and  sand  which  would  olhcrwiKc  liave  accumu- 
lated <U  the  mouth  of  it.  When  the  level  of  the  land  which 
is  embanked  is  below  the  usual  level  of  the  waters  which 
are  without,  the  water  is  raised  by  means  of  engines 
the  banks,  as  is  tlie  cast  in  <be  fens.     [Dhainino.] 

In  the  forming  of  the  banks,  where  the  soil  may  ni 
quite  impervious  to  water,  it  is  useful  to  begin  by  digcing 
a  ditch  in  the  line  of  the  intended  bank,  of  such  a  depth  us 
to  reach  an  impervious  subsoil.  This  ditch  is  to  bo  filled  up 
with  clay  or  tempered  earth,  and  as  the  bank  is  raised,  the 
middle  of  the  bank  should  be  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, which  will  thus  form  a  vcrticd  wall  A  B  up  to  the  top ; 
and  the  more  parous  earth  being  heaped  up  aijiiiiiat  the 
sideK  of  this  wall  will  form  the  slopes  of  llie  bank :  thus  the 
whole  will  be  perfectly  impenetrable  to  the  water.    The 
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straw  may  be  the  cause  of  the  water  flnding^  a  ms-...' 
through  a  bank,  and  this  passage  gradually  (ndcomg  u 
soon  produce  a  hole,  which  may  in  the  end  cause  the  iL 
■iTUction  of  the  bank.  Moles  and  worms  are  great  enem.  - 
to  dykea.  In  Holland  the  storks  are  held  in  great  *cncri 
tion,  and  are  never  molested,  because  they  are  suppost-d  < 
destroy  a  worm  which  often  does  great  mischief  to  the  d>  kc- 
by  perfo rating  them. 

EMBARGO,  the  word  used  to  denote  the  act  by  wh"  '. 
the  public  authorities  of  a  country  lay  an  arrest  on  ship*  '  ' 
prevent  their  leaving  its  ports.  On  the  breaking  out  ot  •■»  .- 
with  any  nation  it  has  been  usual  for  the  government  ' 
each  country  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  such  of  the  enei.i'  '• 
(hips  OS  are  within  reach,  with  s  view  to  their  beine  '- 
clared  good  and  lawful  prize.  During  the  progrcas  of  '■  ; 
when  any  expedition  is  on  foot  against  the  enemy,  and  i<  ■ 
desirable  lo  keep  the  circumstance  from  the  knowled.;'-  ' 
the  party  to  be  uttackud,  it  is  usual  to  lay  anemban^  i.;.  . 
all  private  vessels,  as  well  those  under  the  national  flav  - 
fbreigo  vessels,  until  the  object  to  be  attained  by  sortv-i  ,- 
accomplished.  An  embargo  may  also  be  laid  by  the  gll^■'  "- 
mentupon  ahipsbelongingloilsiiiibjecls  with  a  view  to  t^-  r 
employment  for  the  service  and  defence  of  the  natk>n.  I 
all  these  caitcs  it  is  clear  that  embargoes  are  detrimeiiiil 
commerce;  ihu  only  caw  in  which  they  have  ao  oppu- 
charactcr  i-i  when  a  foreign  vessel  of  war  or  prii-alcer  :- 
quents  a  neutral  port,  and  is  rcslraiued  from  quitting  '■■ 
same  until  a  certain  time  shall  have  elapsed  after  tht-  •'■  ■ 
parlure  fiom  the  jiort  of  any  vessel  of  which  it  might  ui !.--.- 
wise  make  pri/u. 

EMBER-UAVS  and  AVEBKS,  certain  seasons  of  H. 
year  set  apart  for  imploring  the  blessing  of  the  Alml^Mi 
on  tile  produce  of  the  eartli  by  prayer  and  fasting,  obscn  i  ! 
in  the  Christian  church  as  early  as  the  third  century.    Pi>i  ■.■ 

Calistus,  who  first  directed  them  to  be  observed,  aV 

daincd  that  the  same  seasons  should  be  especiaUy  deict.- : 
to   the  preparation  of  the  clergy  before  their  ordinal'-. 
Tliesc  seaisoiis  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  both  of  Wit-  ■! 
and  Canute.     At  first  llie  Ember-days  were  not  unif'-r:.'< 
observed  bv  di  fie  rent  churches  at  the  same  time;   but  i.  i- 
Councilor  Placontia,A.D.  1096,  fixed  the  spring  and  kumt.,i 
Eiubcr-days  lo  be  tlie  Wcdnesdoys,  Fridays,  and  Satuil.'>. 
after  llio  first  Sunday  in  Lent  and  Whitsunday ;  th-^n  .  ; 
autumn  and  winter  upon  the  same  duvs  after  I'he  t^.:    . 
the  holy  cross  (September  Ulh)  and  SU  Lucia  (Decei..  . 
lath).    The  Sundays  immediately  following  all  these  -. 
sons  are  still   appointed   by  the   thirty-first  canon   i.f    ■ 
Church  of  England  for  the  ordination  of  ministe:s.    T. 
four  weeks  in  which  the  Ember-days  severally  oorur   u  ■ 
called  Ember-weeks,     Shakspeare  speaks  of  Smbei'Ti. 
The  etvmulog>-  of  Ember-days  is  uncertain.      Some  I- 
derived  the  term  from  ember,  ashes;  others  from  hf-   -. 
diiys;  and  others  from  ymbren,  which  in  the  Anglo  Sj\ 
means  a  circle  or  revolution,   the  Ember-days  beiiii;  ~-  '. 
seasons  in  the  course  or  circuit  of  the  year.     (Brough:   : 
Did.  qfall  Rtligiont,  p,  3S7;  Brady's  Clati*  Caitndj:. .. 
6vo.  Loud.  1812,  vol.  i.  p.  223-2iti.) 

EMBERl'ZlDiiS.  (Zoology.)  The  Latin  name  f>i  it  ■ 
bird:^,  popularly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Bi.  i 
inga.     fl'mNoii.LiD.K.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  from  the  old  French  word  ^^■  ■ 
or  embeiler,  to  filch,  is  the  fraudulent  appropriation  br  t-  ■ 
vants  and  others  of  money  or  goods  entrusted  to  their  i-j;.- 


the  7th  and  8ih  Geo.  IV„  cap.  29,  sect.  46,  and  by  t  , 
statute  is  declared  to  be  larceny,  and  punishable  with  ti^'  ^ 
portation  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  or  least  I., 
ieven  years,  or  by  imprisonmonl  for  any  term  not  eiuv  : 
iDg  three  years.  If  the  offender  be  a  male  be  is  lutlit' 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrioe  publicly  or  privately  whipped  .  ' 
the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  in  addition  to  such  impr.-  : 
menu  This  statute  extends  to  the  clerks  and  aenai  . 
(both  male  and  female)  of  all  persons,  whether  in  or  out  ■  : 
trade,  provided  they  are  entrusted  to  receive  monevs  t  ; 
tlieir  employers. 

fig  Accents,  Baiiheri,  Aliomtt/i,  ^.  Of  moniK  a-  '. 
lecuriticH,  when  eulruslcd  to  them  for  any  (.pocial  purp -• 
s  constituted  a  misdemeanour  by  ihe  same  tiatute,  cap.  .  ■. 
uid  suhjecta  the  offender  lo  trans  port  a  lion,  as  in  the  .a'.-  ■' 
:ierks  und  scrMinls,  or  lo  fino  a:id  impri^onmant,  id  i  . 
iifCrelion  of  the  court. 

Ill,  Public  ServaiiU.    Under  the  Snd  Wm.  IV-  cip.  ,, 
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tho  north-western  part  of  the  province  of  Aurich,  formerly 
East  Friesland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  lies  in 
,53°  22'  N.  lat.  and  7°  12'  E.  long.,  a  little  below  the  elllux 
of  the  Ems  into  the  Dollart,  a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  is  connected  with  that  river  by  a  canal  about  two  miles 
long,  called  the  Delf  Canal,  which  was  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  town  in  1769.  Emdon  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  towers,  and  consists  of  Faldern,  the  old  town, 
and  two  suburbs,  which  contain  about  22J0  houses  and 
12,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  450  arc  Jews.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  town,  and  is  intersected  by 
canals,  over  which  there  are  thirty  bridges.  Its  spacious 
townhall,  with  an  old  armoury  and  library,  is  one  of  the 
linest  buildings  in  East  Friesland.  There  are  six  churches, 
of  which  three  belong  to  the  Dutch  form  of  worship,  one 
to  the  French  Protestant,  one  to  the  Lutheran,  and  one  to 
the  Roman  Cj^olic ;  there  are  also  a  synagogue  and  Men- 
nonite  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  schools  of  navi^^ation  and 
design,  elementary  schools,  a  richly-endowed  oi'phan  asy- 
lum, a  castle  and  custom-house,  and  societies  of  the  fine 
arts  and  national  antiquities. 

Eraden  owes  its  prosperity  to  a  colony  of  Dutchmen,  wno 
sought  refuge  in  it,  ana  communicated  so  great  an  impulse 
to  its  commercial  enterprize  that  in  the  year  1652  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  20,000,  and  owned  upwards  of  600 
\'essels.  A  century  afterwards  viz.,  in  1749,  the  town  had 
80  much  declined  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  8000. 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  Holland  in  1808,  was  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  French  department  of  Ostem  in  1810, 
and  on  the  15th  of  December,  1815,  was,  with  the  whole 
of  East  Friesland,  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over. It  would  rival  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  trade  but 
for  the  shallowness  of  its  harbour.  It  has  been  a  free  port 
tver  since  the  year  1751 ;  but  the  Delf  canal,  which  unites 
the  harbour  wiih  the  town,  and  is  drained  and  cleansed  by 
means  of  five  inland  canals,  has  frequently  no  water  in  it,  and 
can  be  entered  at  high  water  only ;  and  even  then  it  is  not 
navigable  by  vessels  which  draw  more  than  13  or  14  feet  of 
water.  All  ships  of  greater  draught  are  oblii^ed  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  in  the  fine  roadstead  called  Delf,  into  which 
the  canal  opens.  There  is  a  treckshuyt,  or  towing  canal, 
about  14  miles  in  length,  between  Eraden  and  Aurich. 

Emrlen  is  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Hanover ;  and 
ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  early 
as  the  year  1682  it  had  an  African  trading  company,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  East  India  company.  The 
herring  fishery  off  Scotland,  which  is  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  place,  is  carried  on  by  four  companies,  who  send  out  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  ships.  This  branch  of  its  fishery  alone 
employs  above  1500  individuals,  and  produces  annually  from 
12,000  to  13,000  tons  of  fish.  Emden  has  brandy  distil- 
leries and  sawing  and  oil-crushing  mills,  besides  manufac- 
tures of  fustian,  cottons,  stockmgs,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
needles,  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  &c.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  linens,  thread,  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  (Embder 
kaese),  the  last  of  which  is  in  much  repute.  Between 
900  and  1000  vessels  enter  the  port  every  year.  The  dykes 
and  sluices,  which  protect  the  neighbouring  country  from 
inundation,  are  a  cause  of  great  expense  to  the  munici- 
pality; it  is  estimated  that  they  gain  about  two  miles 
square  of  soil  every  forty  years  by  pushing  out  the  embank- 
ments into  the  DoUarf.  Emden  is  the  birthplace  of  Back- 
huysen,  the  celebrated  marine  painter.  Opposite  the  har- 
bour, in  the  Dollart,  are  the  small  remains  of  the  Island 
of  Nessa,  or  Nesserland.  It  is  separated  from  Delf  by  a 
swampy  arm  of  the  Ems,  and  pre™usly  to  the  inundations 
which  overwhelmed  it  between  the  years  1277  and  1287. 
formed  a  beautiful  spot  of  about  80  square  miles,  with  a 
town  called  Torum,  2  market-towns,  numerous  villages, 
and  several  monasteries  and  convents.  AH  that  is  left  of  it 
at  tlie  present  day  is  a  church  and  five  or  six  houses,  built 
on  high  mounds  of  earth,  but  protected  by  dams  so  slight 
that  they  are  in  imminent  danger  from  the  sea. 

The  bailiwic  of  Emden  has  an  area  of  about  78  square 
miles,  and  contains  I  town,  1  market- village,  Oldersnra,  on 
the  Ems,  with  about  820  inhabitants,  4  villages,  and  30 
pari^hes.    The  population  amounts  to  about  11,500. 

EMERALD.    [Beryl.] 

EME'RITA.     (Zoology.)    [Hippa.] 

EMERSION  (Astronomy),  the  reappearance  of  one 
heavenly  body  from  behind  another  after  an  eclipse  or 
occult  at  ion. 

EMERSON,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  mathematician, 


•  > 


K;t 


philosopher,  and  mechanist,  was    born  at    Htirwortli.   t 
villae^e  about  three  miles  firom  Darlington,  in  June  i;t> 
he  died  May  20th,  1762,  at  his  native  place,  aged  m  i:  « 
eighty-one  years. 

His  father,  Dudley  Emerson,  was  a  schoulinaster»  m* .'.  - 
said  to  have  been  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the  matbetuft     • 
of  that  time:   this  circumstance  furnished  bis  sou   /.    - 
ample  means  of  cultivating  his  taste  for  the  same  >^\k:.'* 
both  by  means  of  a  good  mathematical  library  vh.«  h  ' 
father  ])os.sessed,  and  the  good  mathematical  tuition  ui 
he  received  in  his  earlier  years.     A  youno^  clergjrmaii. 
curate  of  Hurworth,  also  lodged  in  his  father's  hou>«- 
from  him  ho  received  all  requisite  assistance  in  flu- 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in  which  be   bt^^  v.  ■ 
well  versed. 

After  the  death   of  his  father,  Emer»on  attempt* «!  ♦ 
continue  the  school,  which  however  he  soon  relinqn.^..- 
but  whether  it  arose  from  the  impetuosity  of  hi&  to. 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  such  an  occupation,  ur  i  . 
a  small  competence  left  him  by  his  father  (he  bc(:i!; 
only  child)  rendered  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  h.i    *• 
increase  his  income,  cannot  be  aecertaine<l.     He  *lvy- 
his  long  life  to  writing  a  series  of  mathematical  vrwi* 
which,  except  those  of  Simpson,  were,  till  acompantS'  . 
recent  time,  the  very  best  in  our  language.     He  al-  •  • 
tributed  largely  to  the  different  mathematical  periiMl.i -• 
Lis  time,  though  almost  always  under  some  fanciful  u.  i  • 
as  Merones,  Philotluentimecanalgegeomastrolongd*  i)H\ 

Mr.  Emerson  was  in  person  rather  short,  but  strung  . 
well-formed,  with  an  open  honest  countenance  and  rr.:-; 
complexion.    A  portrait  of  him,  by  Sykcs,  was  painted  : 
engraved  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  but  it  is  not  otivn  '  • 
be  met  with,  as  only  a  few  copies  of  it  were  circulated,     i  { > 
health  was  generally  excellent  till  near  the  latter  pan  .t 
his  life,  when  he  became  a  great  sufferer  from  the  »tonc 

Emerson  was  in  many  respects  a  very  eccentric  jkt-  .:. 
fancifully  coarse  in  his  dress,  and  uncourteoua  in  llI'^  f  •  * 
versation.  He  was,  nevertheless,  when  in  his  ha;  /  .< ' 
moods,  a  delightful  companion,  and  his  discourse  ft  i.  • : 
instruction,  deep  thought,  and  btartling  originAl.tv  •'. 
opinion. 

All  his  books  were  published  in  London;  and  it  w-> . 
invariable  practice  to  walk  to  town  and  shut  him«(*:t  i;^  * 
some  obscure  lodging  to  devote  himself  sedulously  to 
correction  of  the  successive  sheets  of  his  works  with  a  •-.• 
never  exceeded  even  by  Hamilton  or  Cruden :   ami 
tainly,  of  all  the  mathematical  works  that  have  ever  I     - 
published,  those  of  Emerson  are  the  freest  from  err^l «. 

Emerson  was  married,  but  had  no  children.   Ue  aiui  - 
himself  with  fishing,  a  diversion  to  which  he  wan  x     -• 
attached,  and  would  frequently  stand  up  to  his  mid  I  *- 
the  water  for  hours  together  when  he  ibund  it  g5»vc  i.  -  . 
better  position  for  the  use  of  his  fly  or  his  angle.     Ht  ^  .• 
an  excellent  practical  mechanic,  and  of  most  of  th'  :.  • 
i  chines  described  in  his  work  on  mechanics  he  ha 'I  n 
'  very  good  mo<lcl!».    The  spinning-wheel  delineated  m  »    ■ 
work  was  the  one  on  which  his  wife  employed  her  h  -   . 
hours.     He  had  also  a  very  profound  knowledge  ct  .  : 
musical  scales,  both  antient  and  modern,  although  lit*  .• 
but  a  poor  performer :  still  he  was  dextrous  in  the  ik\  .       * 
musical  instruments,  and  was  generally  employed  to  ti.^.. 
harpsichords  and  clean  the  clocks  throughout  the  dtri 
in  which  he  resided. 

The  bold  and  ftank  manner  in  which  Emerson  si>^  u 
all  subjects  has  led  some  persons  to  affirm  that  lie  >« ... 
sceptic  in  religion.      Of  this  however  there  is    ni»t 
slightest  evidence;    but   it  appears  to  have  arist-n    f. 
the    insinuations    of   his    scientific  opponents,  ^l«>    t     » 
attempted  to  crush  his   reputation  with   the  world, 
thereby  weaken  his  authority  in  matters  conneotisl  u 
science— a  course  too  often  adopted  in  our  own   «^\   • 
those  who  contend  for  victory  raiher  than  truth.     Em*--- 
was  through  a  long  life  universally  accounted  a  mr.:. 
integrity;  but  his  honesty  often  led  to  dogmatism,  ai.-:  ' 
indignation  at  error  to  an  expression  of  feelinj?  that  ^. 
his  controversial  writings  an  air  of  ungracious  seieritv 

A  considerable    number  of   Emerson^s    proce*se> 
marked  with  peculiar  elegance  and  considerable  poticj- 
invention;  still  there  is  apparent  in  all  of  them  a  wji,: 
that  power  of  generalisation  which  distinguiUw^s  the  \ 
est  order  of  minds.      His  Method  of  Incrementf.  .-   t^ 
most  original  of  his  works;   and  his  Doctrine  of  Flu \   «   • 
is  perhaps  the  most  elegant.    His  Mechanics  i*  the  tUTi.  '  . 
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nently  in  another.  Emigration  is  therefore  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  word  colonization,  and  it  is  by  the  terms  of  our 
definition  easily  distinguished  from  a  man's  temporary 
absence  from  his  native  country  and  from  the  kind  of  ab- 
sence specially  called  absenteeism. 

Though  a  man  may  be  properly  called  an  emigrant  who 
leaves  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  instance,  and  settles  in 
France  or  Germany  or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  term 
has  in  modem  times  come  to  have  a  more  restricted  and 
particular  sense.  By  the  term  emigrant  we  generally  un- 
derstand one  who  leaves  an  old  and  thickly  peopled  country 
to  settle  in  a  country  where  there  is  abundance  of  land  that 
has  never  been  cultivated  before,  and  where  the  native 
population  is  thinly  scattered,  and  the  foreign  settlers 
are  yet  either  few  compared  with  the  surface,  or  none  at 
all.  The  countries  to  which  emigration  is  mainly  directed 
at  present  are  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  great  island 
of  Australia  with  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 

An  emigrant  to  any  of  these  remote  countries  must  be 
either  a  capitalist  or  a  labourer,  or  he  may  combine  in  him- 
self both  conditions ;  but  even  a  mere  labourer  cannot  emi- 
grate witliout  some  capital,  though  the  amount  may  be 
only  enough  to  convey  him  to  the  spot  where  his  labour 
and  skill  will  be  in  demand.  It  was  long  a  prevalent  notion 
among  nations,  or  perhaps  we  may  rather  say  with  those 
possessed  of  power  at  the  head  of  nations  (who  have  gene- 
^lly  been  slower  m  learning  any  ereat  practical  truth  than 
..he  mass  of  the  people,  whose  understanding  is  sharpened 
by  a  nearer  view  or  their  own  interest),  that  emigration 
should  be  discouraged  or  prevented,  as  tending  to  weaken 
a  nation.  The  objection,  we  believe,  was  generally  founded 
rather  on  a  notion  that  the  nation  lost  oy  its  dimini^ed 
population,  than  that  it  suffered  from  the  abstraction  of 
capital.  As  to  the  matter  of  population,  however,  some 
o))servers  even  then  could  not  fail  to  remark,  that  emigra- 
tion did  not  seem  to  diminish  the  population,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  seemed  to  be  soon  followed  by  an  increase.  This 
was  observed  with  respect  to  Portugal  at  the  time  when  she 
was  extending  her  conquests  and  colonies^and  is  a  &ct  con- 
firmed by  more  recent  experience,  the  explanation  of  which 
presents  no  difficulty.  The  abstraction  of  capital,  skill,  and 
industry  might  seem,  and  indeed  is  primarily,  so  much  good 
taken  from  the  mother  country ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  emi- 
grants retain  in  their  new  settlements,  through  the  medium 
of  commercial  exchange  which  is  daily  becoming  more  rapid 
and  easy,  a  connexion  with  the  parent  state,  it  may  be 
and  often  is  the  fact,  that  they  ultimately  contribute  more 
to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country  when  in  the  new 
settlements  than  they  could  have  done  at  home.  Many  of 
those,  for  example,  who  settle  in  the  western  States  of 
America  or  in  Canada  with  no  capital  beyond  their  hands, 
by  their  industry  become  the  possessors  of  a  well-cultivated 
piece  of  land,  and  ultimately  consume  more  of  the  products 
of  British  industry,  for  which  they  must  give  something  in 
exchange,  than  if  they  had  remained  in  their  native  country. 
And  as,  in  order  that  emigration  to  new  countries  may  be 
a  successful  undertaking  to  those  who  emigrate,  and  ulti- 
mately advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  ther«  must  be 
an  emigration  both  of  capitalists  and  labourers,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  a  state,  if  it  consult  the  happiness  of  its 
citizens,  should  place  no  impediments  to  the  emigration 
either  of  capitalists  of  all  kinds  or  of  labourers  or  artizans 
of  any  kind,  but  should  on  the  contrary  give  reasonable 
facilities.  The  objections  that  have  been  made  and  the  legis- 
lative obstacles  that  once  existed  to  the  exportation  of  numer< 
ous  articles  fiom  this  country,  and  still  exist  with  reference 
to  some  descriptions  of  machinery  (for  instance),  are  founded 
on  a  total  misconception  of  the  state  and  condition  of  newly 
settled  countries,  as  to  their  capabilities  for  manufactures, 
and  on  an  absurd  notion  that  the  exportation  of  anything 
can  be  prevented  whenever  the  demand  for  it  is  sufficiently 
great  to  cover  the  risk  of  evading  an  absurd  enactment. 
[Contraband.] 

If  a  state  then  should  be  wise  enouj^h  not  to  discourage 
emigration,  it  may  be  asked,  should  it  aid  and  direct  It  ? 
So  far  as  a  state  should  aid  and  direct  emigration,  there 
must  be  two  distinct  objects  kept  in  view  by  the  state ;  one 
must  be  to  benefit  the  parent  country,  the  other  to  benefit 
those  who  emigrate.  On  the  contrary,  as  to  the  individual 
who  emigrates,  whether  he  emigrates  under  the  protection 
and  direction  of  the  government  or  not,  his  sole  object  is  of 
course  to  better  his  own  condition. 


One  cannot  well  conceive  why  a  state,  or  any  seetioo  or 
part  of  a  nation,  should  make  any  contributioD  or  nia^i  &r-  • 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  emigration,  except  it  ^^ 
with  the  view  of  bettering  the  condition  of  some  who  rarir  •: 
find  employment  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  adopt u.^ 
some  systematic  plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  ih*  %c 
who  are  left  behind.  Yet  any  system  of  emigration  thiu 
conducted  by  government,  or  by  societies,  or  by  the  in!  i- 
bitants  of  particular  districts,  would  fail  in  its  pnoiaiy  i.*  - 
ject,  relief  to  the  emigrants,  unless  a  corresponoing  amount 
of  capital  should  be  taken  out  of  the  country  by  other  t*ni<- 
grants  who  might  settle  in  the  same  place  to  which  tic 
emigrant  labourers  were  sent.  To  effisctsuch  an  adju^u 
ment  between  capital  and  labour,  not  only  sboukl  b^\'\ 
these  elements  of  wealth  in  due  proportion  be  transport^-! 
to  the  new  country,  but  such  pronortion  should,  lor  «i >...,* 
time  at  least,  be  maintained  by  the  oody  which  superiutvi.  ik 
such  system  of  emigration ;  an  arrangement  which  c«:en\» 
impracticable,  except  by  some  such  provisions  as  am  bt-r*;- 
inafter  mentioned. 

It  is  Airther  to  be  observed  that,  as  no  persons  can  e^rr 
succeed  as  emigrants  who  are  not  sober,  intriligent,  asd 
industrious,  and  as  such  alone  are  consequently  fit  peuple 
to  go  to  a  new  country,  such  alone  should  be  sent  out  b>  « 
state  or  a  society,  if  it  interferes  in  the  matter  of  eiai£Tat]..n. 
But  if  a  large  number  of  the  most  industrious  labour«ii 
should  emigrate  from  a  given  district,  and  IcAve  behntd 
them  the  worthless  and  idle,  though  the  emigrants  mi^'ht 
better  their  condition  and  improve  the  settlement  o/  whV  b 
they  go  to  form  a  part,  the  mother  country  would  be  no 
gainer  by  this  change.  We  are  not  inclined  to  oon»]d«x 
that  any  advantage,  at  all  commensurate  to  tbo  expense* 
would  result  from  an^  emigration,  however  exteostro,  from 
districts  where  there  is  a  superabundant  and  pauperized,  or 
a  pauperized  and  not  superabundant  population.  If  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious,  were  exported  wholessUe, 
they  would  only  die  a  few  years  sooner  in  the  land  of  their 
new  settlement,  without  conferring  any  benefit  oa  it,  and 
those  of  the  same  kind  who  wero  left  behind  would  hani/r 
be  more  susceptible  of  improvement  for  the  absenee  of  «ay 
part  of  their  numbers  which  did  not  amount  to  pret^  nearly 
the  whole  number;  while  the  industrious  ana  tlie  tniellk- 
gent,  who^  by  the  supposition,  romain  at  homo  and  are  «  d- 
ling  to  labour  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  would  hardly 
derive  any  benefit  by  this  removal  of  the  bad  froon  amoni; 
them,  at  idl  commensurate  to  the  amount  of  capital  which 
must  be  expended  on  such  wholesale  exportations.  B»ide»^ 
as  already  observed,  unless  a  proper  supply  of  emigrant 
capitalists  can  be  secured,  all  general  plans  for  the  emigra- 
tion  of  labourers  can  only  lead  to  disappoinCaent  and  star- 
vation. Any  plan  therefore  which  shall  have  for  its  obj^rt 
the  amelioration  of  a  population  sunk  in  igiioraiioe  or  de- 
based by  pauperism,  must  be  one  of  an  internal  character. 
one  which  must  gradually  and  on  certain  fixed  pnnciplet 
aim  at  removing  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  social  svstirm. 
Emigration  must  be  left  to  the  ftee  choice  of  iadindttalN 
and  must  be  recommended  to  the  young,  the  sober,  and 
industrious  solely  on  the  grounds  of  Bering  to  *h^m  s 
reasonable  prospect  of  bettering  their  oonditum  in  a  new 
country. 

The  disadvantages  of  emigration  howerer*  when  tlurt 
is  no  plan,  no  controlling  or  directing  power,  are  obviou.*. 
Emigrants  often  go  to  a  new  country  witnout  any  definite  cr 
clear  notion  of  what  they  are  ^ing  to.  Dissatisfied  or  un- 
happy at  home,  imagination  pictures  to  them  a  remote  ai«i. 
unknown  country  as  an  asylum  from  all  the  evils  of  lite :  or 
if  they  have  any  distinct  idea  of  the  new  kind  of  exi^Ui^  c 
which  they  are  goin^  to  adopt,  they  often  underrate  in - 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  or  form  a  false  estimatr  I 
their  own  capabilities  to  meet  them.  It  is  no  wonder  i;.ct. 
that  so  many,  on  landing  in  the  New  World,  are  startled  • 
the  obstacles  which  then  stare  them  in  the  fi&ce^  and  %i  ' 
their  eyes  to  the  real  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  »iv .  * 
a  fertile  unoccupied  soil  presents  to  a  hardworkir«g  mJt> 
trious  man. 

We  have  stated  that  any  system  of  emigration  for  '  .> 
bourers  without  a  corresponding  emigration  of  capitjL.i.«;% 
would  be  fruitless;  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  capitaleu  cn:% 
were  to  emigrate  without  being  able  to  secure  a  suppH  vJ' 
labour,  the  result  would  be  equally  unfortunate.  And  tut- 
ther,  it  is  clear  that  any  system  of  emigration  of  labourttr^  tj 
Canada  or  the  United  States  oould  produce  no  good  ed^-u 
because  voluntary  emigration  of  kbouiers  is  itiU  going  uo. 
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Th6  emigrants  who  arrived  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
each  of  the  years  1835  and  1836  were  divided,  as  regards 

sex,  &c.,  as  follows:—  ,^^ 

1836.  1836. 


Males  .  • 

Fetnalt'B 

Children  uiuler  14  years  of  age 


Of  theie  there  were  eent  ont  by  paiochkl  aid 
Wcut  at  their  o«rn  expense  • 


• 
• 
• 

6.W7 
3.866 
3»06i 

14.447 
7.«B 
S.448 

19.887 

87.7M 

* 
• 

1.04.1 
11.484 

4.640 
93.088 

18.587 


27.72S 


The  parochial  emigrants  m  1836  were  sent  ftom  Hamp- 
shiie,  Wiltehire,  Norfolk,  and  Kent. 

The  following  Ust  of  Reports  may  be  useful  .— 

Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Emimtion  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  1826.  Three  Reports  trom  same  Com- 
mit lee,  18*26-27.  Report  to  Colonial  Department  by  Col. 
Corkburn,  on  the  subject  of  Emigration,  January,  1827. 
Reports  from  Commissioners  for  Emigration  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  1832.  Annual  Reports  from  the  Agent  for 
Emigration  in  Canada,  1833  to  1836. 

EMIR-AL-OMRAH,  or  more  correctly  emtr-tU-omttrti, 
i.  e.  *the  prince  of  princes,*  or  'chief  of  chiefs,*  is  the  de- 
signation of  an  office  under  the  caliphat,  endowed  with 
almost  unlimited  authority,  which  was  created  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  324  (a.d.  935),  became  hereditary  in  the  year 
333  (A.D.  944),  and  continued  till  near  the  middle  of  tlie 
following  century.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  empire,  in 
which  the  governors  of  the  provinces  frequently  broke  their 
alle^ance  to  the  sovereign,  induced  the  caliph  Al-Radhi, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  322  of  the 
Hegira  (a.d.  934),  to  seek  for  stronger  aid  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  ])ublic  affairs  than  the  previously  existing  office  of 
a  vizier,  or  prime  minister,  was  able  to  afford ;  and  with  this 
view  he  sent  for  one  of  the  refractory  vassals,  Moliammed 
ben  Rayek,  the  governor  of  Waset,  invited  him  to  come  to 
Bagdad,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  superintendonce  of  all  his  domi- 
nions, conferring  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  title  of 
emtr-al-omard,  and  directing  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the 
public  prayers  in  the  mosques  throughout  the  empire,  next 
to  that  of  the  caliph  himself.  The  vizier  Ebn  Moklah, 
known  as  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  Neskhi  character,  or 
Arabic  current  hand,  was  dismissed,  and  severely  punished 
for  an  attempt  to  recover  his  station.  Mohammed  ben 
RSyek  himself  appointed  a  vizier  in  the  person  of  Fadhl 
ben  Jaafar,  the  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Not  two 
year;)  elapsed  after  the  elevation  of  Mohammed  ben  RSyek, 
before  ho  was  obliged  to  yield  his  place  to  the  Turk  Yah- 
kam  (called  by  Abulfeda,  Bahkam),  a  freed  slave,  who  had 
raised  himself  into  nowor,  and  had  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Ahw&z  by  Mohammed  ben  Rayek  This  post  he 
had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  Buides  (Biiwai hides)  in  Persia:  he  had  in 
consequence  taken  posses- ion  of  Waset,  and  now  marched 
to  Bagdad,  and  forced  the  caliph  to  submit  to  his  dictation. 
Mohammed  ben  R&yek  quitted  the  capital,  but  soon  re- 
turned with  an  army,  when  a  contest  followed,  which  termi- 
nated in  his  being  appointed  governor  of  Harran,  Roha 
(Edessa),  Kinnesrin,  and  Awasim,  and  subseauently  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Syria.  Bahkam  remained  emtr-al- 
omara  till  his  death,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Mottaki  billah  to  the  caliphat  (a.  Heg.  330, 
A.D.  941):  he  was,  according  to  some,  killed  by  the  Curds  on 
a  hunting  excursion ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  order  of  Mottaki,  whom  his  arrogant  behaviour 
had  exasperated  against  him.  Abdallah  al-Buridi,  governor 
of  Basra,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  possess  himself 
of  the  office  of  emtr-al-omara.  Kurtekin,  another  Turkish 
chief,  who  succeeded  him.  held  the  office  during  eighty 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Mohammed  ben  R^ek 
returned  from  Syria  to  Bagdad,  took  Kurtekiu  prisoner, 
and  was  re-appointed  emir-al-omar&  by  the  caliph.  But 
after  a  very  short  time  Mohammed  was  assassinated  by  the 
order  of  Naser-ed-daulah,  the  governor  of  Mosul,  who  suc- 
ceedefl  him  during  a  period  of  three  months.  In  A.  Hee* 
331  (A.D.  942),  Mottaki  appointed  TOzAn  emir-al-omorl. 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  caliph  quitted  Bagdad,  and  fled 
towards  Mosul  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
TuzOn ;  the  latter  followed  him,  as  the  caliph  had  offered 
terms  for  a  reconciliation ;  but  when  they  had  met, 
i^^*(ln  ordered  both  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  to  be  put  out. 


led  him  badk  to  B«igdad,  and  compelled  him  to  tesi^n 
the  throne  in  &vour  of   Mostakfi  billali.      In  a    Heg 
334  (A.D.  945)  TOzdn  died,  and  the  Turkish   guanU  .i*. 
Bagdad  chose  Zairat,  son  of  Shirz&d,  as  hi%  BU(x>e&»or.  : '. 
which  capacity  he  was  confirmed  by  the  caliph  Mo6tak:i 
But  before  the  end  of  tlie  year  Mocxz-ed-daulah,  the  Bu-  .^ 
(Bawaihide)  prince  of  Ahwaz,  entered  Bagdad  at  the  hr^ ': 
of  an  army ;  Zairak  and  the  Turkish  guaids  fled  (o  M<^uu 
and  the  caliph  created  Moezz-ed-daulan  his  cmir-al-omat  I 
Of  this  appointment  he  had  soon  reason  to  repent ;  fur  M<r  /i 
ed-daulali  dethroned  him,  and  made  Al-Moti-lillah  rai.j  . 
in  his  stead.  'The  caliphat,*  obaer^os Abulfcda,  'vihich  v,^« 
conferred  upon  Moti-Ullah,  was  divested  of  nearly  e^«r« 
prerogative  of  sovereignty :  the  officers  of  Moeucd-daut..:. 
ruled  throughout  Irak,  and  to  the  caliph  nothing  waA  U-! 
but  what  Moezz-ed-daulah  out  of  his  own  free  will  comn^I   ; 
to  him.*    The  authority  of  Moezz-ed-daulali  was  for  a  u:..t 
contested  by  Naser-ed-daulah  of  Mosul;  but  in  a.  11  l^,. 
337  (aj>.  948)  Moezz-ed-daulah  took  Mosul,  and  ht*  up{k>- 
nent  fled  to  Nisibis.    Moczz-ed-daulah  now  continued  k:> 
disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  high  authoritv  tiU  .  « 
death,  which  took  place  a.  Heg.  356  (ajk  966).    Huw  ^r.  • 
his  power  was  cannot  perhaps  be  better  shown  thai^  I  \ 
mentioning  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  fint  Mobammfi 
prince  who  sold  an  appointment  of  judge  tfor  2uu.i   . 
dirhems),  and  that  in  a  Sunnite  countrv  ne,  a  Shiite.  •: 
rected  a  public  mourning  in  memory  of  the  death  of  t  . 
caliph  Hossain  [Ali  ben  Abi  tajubb].    He  ^'as  succvt^^*  » 
by  his  son  Bakhtiar  Azz-ed-daulah,  an  indolent  and  vuu.; 
tuous  prince,  between  whom  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Tiu-k:*. 
body-guard,  Scbuktekin  and  AAekin,  frequent  dissc'U*^i<  :.- 
and  at  last  open  hostilities  took  place.  Bakhltarwa«  obJi««-<i 
to  quit  Bagdad,  and  to  apply  for  assistance  to  bu»  c«>u«ij. 
Adad-ed-daulah.    The  latter  conducted  him  back  i*  th* 
capital,  but  induced    him  to  resign  his  office.  wViich  l.< 
himself  assumed,  till  compelled  by  his  fiither  Rokn-<i: 
daulah  to  restore   it  to  Bakhtiar.    At  the  suggest t<iii  <.-' 
Sebuktekin,  Mosti-lillah  had,   in  a.  Heg.  363  (a.d.  '^    s 
abdicated   the  caliphat  in  favor  of  Tayi-lillah  ht»   «  c 
In  A.  Heg.  366  (a.d.  976),  Roku-cd-daulau  died,  and  Alt  I 
ed-daulah,  who  succeeded  him  us  sovereign  of  Penia  Pr  i»  v  r 
Aijan  and  Kerman,  now  fur  the  second  time  pre\^i*c:  >•. 
Bakhtiar  to  surrender  to  him  his  post  as  em?r-al-omaxa  * 
war  followed,  in  which  Bakhtiar  was  taken  prisoner  «'  . 
executed.    Bardas,  a  rebel  governor  under  the  Gr^ck  *-  : 
pire,  anplied  to  Adad-ed-daulali  for  support;  to  |«^\< 
which  Isicephorus  was  sent  twic43  as  ambassador  frvm  n. 
court  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  the  emir.  Adad  ed-d^i.. 
remained  emtr-ol-omarsl   till   his  death,  a.  Heg.  37  J  >  \  . 
982).    He  encouraged  literature  and  science,  and  va»  t 
self  an  accomplished  poet.     He  restored  and  embclli-t 
the  principal  towns  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  daxci^ 
during  the  civil  wars :  at  Bagdad  he  erected  an  hospital ;  . 
in  Peraia  Proper  he  inclosed  the  river  Cyrus  [Bsxn  K  >..  . 
with  extensive  dykes.    After  his  death,  his  son  Sazu*.. 
ed-daulah  was  chosen  emir;  but  in  a.  Heg.  376  (a4j.  '.  - 
his  brother  Sharf-ed-daulah  forced  the  csdiph  to  confer  :   ^ 
dignity  upon  him,  and  Samsam  ed-daulah   was  bl.i.<.  . 
Sharf-ed-daulah  died  a.  Heg.  379  (a.d.  989-990),  ao<l   - 
succeeded  by  his  brother  JBelid-ed^laulah,  who  rcri.u.  . 
emtr-al-omard  till  his  death;  but  was  obliged  to  maki*  • 
cessions  to  the  Turkish  body-guards,  and  thereby   <!. 
nished  his  power.     He  induced  the  caliphTa)i  fa' i' 
resiifn  in   favor  of  Kader-billah,  a.  Heg.   38 1  (a  d.  v 
Beha-ed-dauhih  was,  in  a.  Heg.  403  (a.d.  1012)  fullovtv-. 
his  son  Soltan-ed-dauluh,  who  was  oompelled  b}  a  m;!.*  : 
insurrection,  in  a.  Heg.  411  (a.d.  1020).  to  au|M/iut  U:*  ' 
ther  Mushrif-ed-daulstli  commander-in-chief  of  the  jr: 
by  whom  he  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  office.  S  •:  • 
ed-daulah  died  in  a.  Heg.  415  (a.o.  1024);   Mu^hi. 
daulah  in  the  following  year.     AAer  an  internal  ut   * 
years,  during  which  Bagdad  seems  to  have  suffen^  u. 
from  the  insolence  of  the  Turkish  guards,  Jeldl-ed-dat..-. 
another  son  of  Beh&-ed-daulah,  was  invited  by  the  arrr* 
come  firom  Basra  to  the  capital;  and  the  caliph  cv>uG.: 
his  election  as  emir-al-omarit    During  his  aamin4>tr.*. 
the   caliph  Kader-billah  died,  a.  Heg.  422  (a^d.    If 
alter  a  nominal  reien  of  forty-one  lunar  years*  and  vri^  : 
lowed  by  his  son  K&yim-bi-amr-allah.    I'he  latter,  r  - 
of  seeking  an  intimate  union  with  Jel^-ed-daulab.  *>  I 
he  considered  to  be  of  little  influence,  made  a  tr^i!\   •. 
another  Buide  prince,  Firilz  Abd-IUlenjfir  of  ShiruL      I 
surrections  at  Bagdad,  and  predatory  incursions  of  tss;  . 
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It  b  a  good  kwtory  of  Friosland,  the  audior^  Mmtvre 

eountry,  to  which  is  added  '  De  Frisiontm  Repuhlica  Com- 
aientarius,'  published  before  aeparately  at  Smbden,  1619. 
4. '  De  Agro  Frisise  inter  Amasum  et  Lavicum  Mnmixu ;' 
5.  *  Historia  nostri  TemporiA,'  Oroningen,  1 732.  Bmmias 
Ubbo  died  in  1625,  in  nis  78th  year.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  busy  writing  a  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  he  intended  as  a 
warning  to  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  against 
the  designs  and  intrigues  of  their  enemies.  He  had  written 
as  far  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  Philip's  reign.  Emmius  was 
acquainted  with,  and  appreciated  by,  most  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  De  Thou,  Grater,  Cromar  the 
theologian,  Pezelius,  and  others.  He  was  especially  a 
favourite  with  William  Louis,  of  Nassau,  the  governor  of 
Friesland  and  Groningen.  {Elogium  Ubbtmu  Emmii, 
Historiarum  et  Greece^  lingu49  in  Academia  Gromngensi 
Prqfessoris  ejusque  Rectoris  prind^  Groningn,  1628.) 

EMPALEMENT,  an  obsolete  name  of  the  stamen  of  a 
flower. 

EMPANNEL,  the  writing  and  entering  the  names  of  a 
iury  on  a  parchment  schedule  or  roll  of  paper  by  the  sheriff, 
which  he  has  summoned  to  appear  for  the  performance  of 
sucli  public  service  as  juries  are  employed  in.    [Pakbl.] 

EMPE'DOCLES,  a  native  of  Aerigentum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  about  b.c.  450 :  he  was  aistinguished  not  only  as 
a  philosopher,  but  also  for  his  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  medicine,  and  as  a  poet  and  statesman.  It  is  generally 
behevcd  that  he  perished  in  the  crater  of  Mount  ifitna. 
Tlie  story  that  he  threw  himself  into  .it  in  order  that  by 
disappearing  suddenly  and  without  a  trace,  he  might  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  divinity,  and  the  charge  of  arrogance 
fouuded  upon  that  pretension,  seems  to  have  rested  on  a 
misconception  of  his  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  (and 
consequently  his  own)  is  divine  and  immortal. 

His  masters  in  philosophy  are  variously  given.  By  some, 
like  the  Eleats  generally,  he  is  called  a  Pythagorean,  in 
consequence  of  a  resemblance  of  doctrine  in  a  few  unessen- 
tial points.  But  the  principles  of  his  theory  evidently  show 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Eleatic  school,  though  the  statement 
which  makes  him  a  disciple  of  Parmenides  rests  apparently 
upon  no  other  foundation  than  a  comparison  of  tneir  sys- 
tems ;  as,  in  like  manner,  the  common  employment  of  the 
mechanical  physiology  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  he  was  a 
hearer  of  his  contemporary  Anaxagoras. 

He  taught  that  originally  All  was  one: — Grod,  eternal 
and  at  rest;  a  sphere  and  a  mixture  (o^alpoc,  idyna) — 
without  a  vacuum — ^in  which  the  elements  of  things  were 
held  together  in  undistinguishable  confusion  by  love  {fOda) 
---tbe  primal  force  which  unites  like  to  unlike.  In  a  por- 
tion of  this  whole,  however,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  the 
inembers  of  the  Deity,  strife  (vctcoc) — ^the  force  which  binds 
like  to  like — prevailed  and  gave  to  the  elements  a  tendency 
to  separate  themselves,  whereby  they  first  became  percepti- 
ole  as  such,  although  the  separation  was  not  so  complete, 
but  that  each  oontained  portions  of  the  others.  Hence 
arose  the  multiplicity  of  things :  by  the  vivifying  counter- 
action of  love  organic  life  was  produced,  not  however  so 
perfect  and  so  full  of  design  as  it  now  appears ;  but  at  first 
single  limbs,  then  irregular  combinations,  till  ultimately 
they  received  their  present  adjustments  and  perfection. 
But  as  the  forces  of  love  and  hate  are  constantly  acting 
upon  each  other  for  production  or  destruction,  the  present 
eondition  of  things  cannot  persist  for  ever,  and  the  world 
whicli,  properly,  is  not  the  All,  but  only  the  ordered  part  of 
it,  will  again  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  unity,  out  of  which  a 
Dew  system  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 

There  is  no  real  destruction  of  anything,  only  a  change 
of  combinations.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  primal 
forces,  love  and  hate,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  extrinsi- 
cally  impressed  upon  matter;  on  the  contrary,  while  strife 
is  inherent  in  the  elements  separately,  love  is  in  the  mass 
of  things— nay,  more,  is  one  with  it— God.  Of  the  elements 
(which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  as  four 
distinct  species  of  matter),  fire,  as  the  rarest  and  most 
powerful,  he  held  to  be  the  chief,  and  consequently  the  sonl 
of  all  sentient  and  intellectual  beings  which  issue  fh)m  the 
central  Are,  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  soul  migrates  through 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  atonement  for  some  giult 
committed  in  its  unembodied  state  when  it  is  a  d»mon  ;  of 
which  he  supposed  that  an  infinite  number  existed.  The 
•eat  of  the  daemon  when  in  a  human  body  is  tlie  blood. 


Closely  oonoected  with  his  view  of  the  objeela  of  kii«>*« 
ledge  was  his  theory  of  human  knowledge.    In  th<:  itu,  . 
separation  of  the  elements  it  is  only  the  preilominant  c. 
that  the  senses  can  apprehend,  and  ooosequeBtly,  althtn 
man  can  know  all  the  elements  of  the  whole  siagl) .  U-  . . 
unable  to  see  them  in  their  perfect  unity  whereiii  cucu  .  • 
their  truth.    Smpedocles  therefore  rejects  the  te•timcti^    ' 
the  senses,  and  maintains  that  pure  intoUeot  alene  . 
anive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.    This  is  the  «ttnliirr- 
the  Deity,  for  man  cannot  overlook  the  work  of  love  m 
its  extent ;  and  the  true  unity  is  onlv  open  to  its«lf.   11  ■ . 
he  was  led  to  distinguish  between  the  world*  as  pre»«:t>i' 
to  our  senses  (k^^mc  aioBtiroiy,  and  its  type  the  intelUv.. 
world  (c69^toc  yofiroc). 

His  explanation  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  vhich  re  *• 
upon  the  assumption  that '  like  can  only  be  known  bs  ;.  .• 
is  drawn  naturally  enough  from  his  phjsical  view.     Xl 
capable  of  knowing  outward  things,  since  he  is,  like  tL 
composed  of  the  four  elements,  and  of  the  two  fornr^  ; 
and  hate ;  and  it  is  especially  by  the  prcsenoe  of  love  » i- 
lum  that  he  is  able  to  arrive  at  an  intellectual  knowW  ^. 
the  whole,  however  imperfect  and  inferior  to  tlie  diMnc. 

The  Fragments  of  Empedooles  were  published  ^it*. 
commentary  by  Fr.  W.  Sturz,  Leipzig,  180^  Bvo.;  s«h  i 
Smnedoclis  and  Parmenidis  Fragmenta,  ex  Cod.    'iiw 
Biol,  restituta  et  illustratUj  ah  A.  Peyron,  Lips.  IbU*.  t  > 

EMPEROa,  from  the  Latin  Imperdton     Anon«  * 
early  Romans  the  title  of  Imperator  was  bestowed  b\    . 
acclamations  of  his  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  by  a  \>'*'- 
the  Roman  senate^  on  a  commander-in-chief  who  h^U  •  . 
nalised  himself  by  killing  a  certain  number  of  the  cut  >.  • 
(Tacit  Annai.  iii.  74.)    The  term  was  graduaUy  ex  ten  : 
to  signify  a commander4n-chief  sent  on  aov  important  <  ^ 
pedition.     (Cic.  Pro  Lege  Manil.,  c.  2.)     Bui  it  alu\  <•  < . 
tinned  usual  for  the  appellation  to  be  bestowed  as  a  ^i>«-<  . 
title  of  honour  for  some  military  service:  thus  we  find  u    . 
the  small  military  exploits  of  Cicero  conferred  on  him  ihv ; . 
of  Imperator.  C.J.  Cesar  assumed  the  name  as  a  pr»oo:i.    • 
(Imperator  C.  J.  Cesar),  a  practice  which  was  follovc  J   .  * 
his  successors,  as  we  may  observe  on  their  ootns.     i  >  v 
tonius,  Ceeear,  76.)    As  examples  of  this  title  see  the  o  . 
of  Antonius,  Aubblius,  &c.    On  the  reverse  of  tiic  ^  . 
of  Aurelius  we  observe  Imp.  VIII^  that  is»  Imperatur  o. :. 
vum,  or  imperator  the  eighth  time,  which  shows,  as  iit<i..  ' 
can  be  proved  firom  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  R  ::    . 
emperors  often  assumed  the  title  on  special  occasions  v. :. 
they  or  their  generals  had  obtained  some  signal  ^  ri  - 
This  term  Imperator  then,  it  will  be  observed!  under  . 
early  emperors,    cannot  be  considered  as  denotin«; 
sovereign  power.   It  was  indeed  given  to  private  indr  . 
on  the  occasion  of  great  military  success^  cerfainh  u  . 
as  the  time  of  Hadriau,  and  perhaps  later.    (Appiaa,  i 
fVars,  lib.  2.) 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  term   Impr  -    • 
seems  to  liave  gradually  grown  into  common  use  &»  v> . 
the  titles  which  expressed  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  «  . 
though  the  name  Princeps  was  also  long  used  as  ind:- . 
the  same  rank  and  power.    (See  the  Dedication  of  J .  t. 
tolinus  to  Ci)onstantine.)    It  may  be  difficult  to  state  ^ 
this  term  Imperator  became  exclusively  the  desiffuat: 
the  Roman  sovereign.    In  the  introduetiou  to  the  l>  . 
(De  Conceptione  Digestorum),  Justinian  assume  the  : 
of  Imperator  Csssar    Flavins   Justinianus,  &r.,  w:. 
Augustus.  [Augustus.]  In  the  proemium  to  thelo^tii^ 
Justiuian  uses  the  terms  Imperatoria  majestaa  to  r^^ 
his  sovereign  power,  and  yet  in  the  same  paragTm{> 
calls  himself  by  the  name  of  Princeps,  a  term  which  «1 
from  the  time  of  the  so-called  Republic^  and  expi«a»co  - 

Sreoedenoe  given  to  one  particular  member  of  the  eeoi' 
'he  term  Princeps  was  adopted  by  Augustus  as  Xkm  .   . 
invidious  title  of  dignity,  and  was  appli^  to  his  sttoce^*..  • 

From  the  emperors  of  the  West  this  title,  in  tiie  -. 
800,  devolved  to  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  tlie  m. 
or  German  empire  of  the  WesL     Upon  the  cxpixa: 
of  the  German  branch   of  the  Oariovingian  fiuBily.  *.« 
imperial  crown  became  elective,  and  eoniiauad  to'  u: 
the  last  centurv.   The  title  of  ompezor  of  Crermany  »ow  -  - 
longer  exists,  Francis  II.  having  laid  it  aside*  aadasAuxot . 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria.    [Austeia,  p.  151.]    T:  s 
only  other  European  potentate  who  uses  the  atrle  of  ess 
peror  is  the  autocrat  of  Russia*  the  *wHiarpht  of  wL- 
country,  about  the  yen  ld20»  exohaDged  thmr  bxwm  u..r 
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bfts  been  o|>ened  at  a  very  heav^  expense  from  Haukens- 
flUie,  about  eight  miles  above  Longen,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  river,  lias  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  rejoins  the  Ems 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hase  at  Meppen.  From  this  town 
to  Papenburg  its  bed  has  been  deepened,  so  that  in  the 
shallowest  spots  it  has  a  depth  of  three  feet  Just  above 
Papenburq.  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  circle  of  Aurich, 
or  East  Friesland,  the  river  winds  eastwards,  and  then  in- 
clining somewhat  to  the  north-east,  runs  on  to  Leer,  whence 
it  pursues  a  northerly  course  till  it  has  passed  Vornhasen, 
and  from  this  spot  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  ultimately 
enters  the  Uollart,  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  in  53"*  18'  N.  lat. 
The  Oster  (East)  and  Wester  (West)  Ems,  which  are  formed 
by  the  sand  banks  Ransel  and  Borkum-rif,  are  the  channels 
by  which  the  Ems  discharges  its  waters  into  the  North  Sea. 
Btaween  the  Ransel  and  DoUart  the  Ems  is  wide,  and 
seiMuates  East  Friesland  from  the  Dutch  province  of  6ro- 
nin^cMi.  The  Ems  below  Leer  widens  to  a  breadth  of  300 
feet,  and  between  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  territories  its 
width  varies  ftom  five  to  nine  miles.  The  whole  length  of 
this  river  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 
s^ble  for  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  burden  as  high  as 
Papenburg,  where  it  ceoses  to  be  affected  by  the  tides. 
There  are  bridges  across  it  at  Telgte,  Wiedenbriick,  Wah- 
rendurf,  Si'iionHint,  Greven,  Hembergen,  and  near  Rheine, 
in  Westphalii^  and  at  Meppen  in  Hanover.  Its  principal 
tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Hase,  which,  passing 
0:innburg,  falls  into  it  at  Meppen,  after  a  course  of  about  1 25 
miles ;  aTid  the  Leda,  which  enters  Hanover  from  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  joins  the  Ems  near  I^eer,  after  a  course 
of  about  56  miles.  On  the  left  bank  tlie  Ems  receives  the 
Aa  to  the  south-west  of  Papenburg.  The  basin  of  the 
Ems  has  an  area  of  about  4914  sauare  miles,  the  smallest 
area  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Ems  is  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  under  the 
Latinized  form  Amisia.  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.,  60,  63,  &o.) 

EMU.    [Strutbionida.] 

EMULSION,  a  term  applied  to  mixtures  which  gene- 
rally have  a  milky  appearance,  and  which,  in  some  cases, 
are  partial  solutions,  in  others  merely  mechanical  suspen- 
sions, of  oily  or  resinous  substances:  thus  the  oil  of  the 
almond  seed  may  be  for  a  time  diffused  through  water  by 
trituration,  but  will  ultimately  separate  and  float  on  the 
surface.  Many  resins  are  formed  into  emulsions  by  means 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  of  gum-arabic ;  while  gum-resins 
contain  in  themselves  the  means  of  forming  emulsions  with 
water.  Frequently  syrups-  and  distilled  waters  are  added 
to  render  the  compound  more  palatable ;  but  alcohol  and 
acids  should  never  be  used.  Emulsions  should  be  used 
soon  after  being  formed,  as  in  a  few  hours  the  constituent 
parts  separate  or  become  acid. 

EMYDOSAURIANS.    [Crocodile,  vol.  viii.  p.  162.] 

EMYS.    [ToRTOisBs.] 

ENALIOSAURIANS,  a  name  for  certain  fossil  marine 
lizards.    [Ichthyosaurus,  &c.1 

ENAMEL  (of  the  Teeth).    [Dentition.] 

ENAMELS  are  vitrifiable  substances,  or  a  peculiar  pre* 
pa  rat  ion  of  glass,  to  which  different  colours  are  given,  some- 
times preserving,  sometimes  depriving  it  of  its  transparency. 
Authors  distinguish  three  kinds  of  enamels ;  those  which 
are  used  to  imitate  precious  stones,  those  employed  in 
enamel  painting  (painting  on  enamel),  and  those  with  which 
an  infinite  variety  uf  small  works  are  made.  The  prepara- 
tion of  enamels  is  very  various.  In  general  ten  parts  of 
lead  and  three  parts  of  tin  may  be  oxidized  by  continued 
heat  and  exposure  to  air.  To  the  mixed  oxides  thus  ob- 
tained must  be  added  ten  parts  of  powdered  quartz  or  flint 
and  two  parts  of  common  salt,  and  the  whole  must  be  pro- 
perly melted  in  a  crucible;  thus  we  obtain  a  white  enamel 
and  the  basis  of  coloured  enamel,  metallic  oxides  being 
added  in  the  preparation  at  the  very  bei^inning  to  give  the 
required  colour.  The  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  or  antimony 
produces  a  yellow  enamel ;  reds  are  obtained  bv  a  mixture 
of  the  oxides  of  gold  and  iron ;  that  composed  of  gold  is  the 
moat  beautiful  and  durable.  The  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  iron,  give  greens,  violets,  and  blues;  and  a  great  variety 
of  intermediate  colours  is  produced  by  mixing  them  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  oxides  are  sometimes  mixed  before 
they  are  united  to  the  vitreous  basis.  These  are  the  principal 
ingrcflients  in  the  composition  of  enamels;  but  the  pro- 
portions in  which  tliey  are  used,  the  degree  and  continuance 
ot  the  heat  required  for  their  perlectioD,  are  secrets  which 


the  manufacturers  careMly  keep  to  themselvti  «s  laur  &% 

they  are  able. 

Enamelling  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  Dtactt-*  : 
by  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  probably  passea  f <*  t  •  ^ 
Greeks,  and  subsequently  to  the  Romans,  who  are  sn|>p<^»^ 
to  have  iutroduced  the  art  into  Britain,  becau>e  Roman  » 
tiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  different  parta  of  our  \^\  >: 
in  which  }nirts  of  the  ornaments  consist  of  enamcU.     1 . 
art  was  in  use  also  among  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  an^l  . .  * 
Normans  successively,  as  is  proved  by  various  sptv-iruc    « 
still  existing;  and  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  trace  it*  |  r  - 
gross  down  to  our  own  times.    It  appears,  howeicr.  ti..' 
antiently  enamels  were  principally  applied  to  oniamt- ' 
piurposes,  but  since  the  invention  of  clocks  and  w.it<  \^<i 
their  usefulness  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary  dt*;: :  •  * 
there  being  probably  no  substance  for  dial -platen  cquji  *  • 
enamel  in  durability  and  beauty.    The  various  proorbM  *  r 
the  practice  of  enamelling  have  probably  never  bwn  k.'^ 
pletely  made  known  to  Sie  public;  they  require  extr»«r 
oinary  care  and  attention,  and  artists  who  may  ba\e  U  ■  ; 
so4brtunata  as  to  discover  any  improved  mode  of  op«ruL.  j 
are  commonly  too  jealous  to  make  it  known. 

Enamels  being  commonly  laid  on  a  metal  ground.  t\< 
first  business  is  to  prepare  the  plates,  technically  i-al,<  . 
copper Bt  to  receive  tne  enamel,  xhis  preparation  n^i:.:>-« 
much  care  and  nicety,  and  the  process  is  extremely  cun<>.*. 
The  metals  used  to  enamel  upon  are  gold,  silver,  and  cupp  : 
Of  the  other  metals  some  are  too  fusible  to  bear  the  fire,  j  •. 
the  others,  as  platinum,  &c.,  are  too  Mtrong,  as  it  is  tcrnv-:. 
for  the  enameL  The  best  substance  to  enamel  upon  .« 
gold,  the  richness  of  the  colour  giving  a  beautiful  ti:  ,,'* 
through  the  enamel;  but,  except  for  watch-caM»  and  x..- 
luable  articles  of  jewellery,  copper  is  generaliv  used  on  .f*- 
count  of  its  cheapness.  Both  the  gold  and  the  cupi^r 
should  be  of  the  finest  kinds. 

BnamelUng  is  now  divided  into  two  branches,  dial-|)l.tN- 
enamelling  and  transparent  enamelling;   the  former   n. 
eluding  the  manufacture  of  clock  and  watch  platen,  v  -  'i 
fluxed  plates  for  enamel  painting ;  the  other  the  enamit..  :^ 
of  watch-cases,  broo<;hes,  and  other  trinkets.    The  furtif 
is  divided  also  into  hard  and  soft  or  glass  enamclhng ;  t:>c 
hard  requiring  the  most  time,  skill,  and  labour.     1   • 
coppers  being  duly  prepared,  the  next  process  is  that  • 
enamelling,  properly  so  called. 

The  enamel  as  it  comes  fh>m  the  maker  is  common  I  \    -. 
small  cakes  four,  five,  or  six  inches  in  diameter.    Iii  j .  i  - 
paring  it  for  use  it  is  spUt,  by  means  of  a  small  haniiu-  r 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  cakes,  into  thin  flakes,  whu  d  in- 
put into  an  agate  mortar  and  finely  pulverised,  and  li  - 
washed  with  water.    The  moistened  masa  is  then  hid  \  ^  :n 
sinooth  on  the  metal  ground  with  a  spatula,  and  \kI.'. 
dried  is  melted,  or,  as  it  is  called,  fired,  under  a  muffle,  i:.  •» 
small  furnace  heated  with  coke  and  ooal.    The  back  uf  i.  • 
coppers  is  first  covered  with  enamel,  and  then  the  (aix*.  :  • 
which  two  coats  are  given,  the  operation  of  firing  bein^  s  • 
plied  to  each.    The  plates  are  then  carefully  polished,  i  - 
which  various  substances  are  used ;  and  when  this  ie  c  •;' 
plete,  they  are  put  for  the  third  and  last  time  into  ihe  l.  • 
before  painting. 

Enamel  Painting,  which  should  be  called  painuoi*   v. 
enamel,  is  of  modern  date.    It  was  indeed  long  belt.* 
that  the  encaustic  painting  of  the  antients  was  the  %■:. 
thing  as  our  enamel  painting.     But  though  the  ajii.v ;  . 
possessed  the  art  of  colouring  glass,  which  might  \ia\- 
to  enamel  painting,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  acquind    . 
latter  art,  the  invention  of  which,  as  it  is  practised  it^  >    : 
davs,  is  ascribed  to  the  French.    In  163*2,  Jean  Tuut*. 
goldsmith  at  Chateaudun,  iminted  on  enamel,  and  he  .. 
his  disciple.  Gulden,  taught  others.    Jean  Petitot,  b..r:. 
Geneva  in  1607,  an  admirable  painter  in  miniature,  • 
ried  the  art  of  painting'  on  enamel  to  a  degree  of  perliv: 
never  before  attained.     Ho  resided  long  in  England^  ;. 
French  writers  affirm  that  he  obtaine<l  the  kuowleilk:^    * 
the  most  beautiful  and  durable  colours  for  enamel  pain 
from  Sir  Theodore  Mayence,  at  London,  an  eminent  ^>.  < 
sician  and  chemist,  who   generously  oommuniratcd    ' 
secrets  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  I.,  a:  • . 
whoso   death    he  went  to   Paris,  where    he   was  lii^M   > 
favoured  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  gained  a  la^  fortune.   At.^r 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of   Nantes  he  withdrew   * 
Geneva.    The  difficulty  of  preparing  the  platea  for  enaiji . 
painting,  and  more  espoeiiUy  the  oare  and  CKOtioQ  rv 
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whole  extent  in  front  of  a  regiment  oonnsting  of  l3*com- 
panics,  each  of  150  men,  was  712  feet.  Originally,  it  seems, 
the  officers'  tents  were  placed  in  front  of  those  occupied  by 
the  men ;  but  Sir  James  Turner  states  that  Henxy  of  Nas- 
sau changed  that  custom,  and  caused  them  to  be  placed  in 
the  rear,  as  they  are  at  present,  in  order  that  the  soldiers 
might  be  enabled  to  have  more  easy  access  to  the  parade  in 
front  of  the  line.    (Grose,  iL,  pp.  213,  214.) 

The  great  extent  of  the  space  which,  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore mentioned,  is  unavoidably  occupied  by  an  army  in  the 
field,  renders  it,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  fortify  the  site 
of  the  encampment  by  a  oontinuoia  line  of  parapet  like  that 
with  which  the  Roman  armies  surroundea  themselves  on 
taking  up  a  defensive  position;  and  the  security  of  a  modern 
army  against  surprises  is  now  obtained  principally  by  the 
situation  beinff  difficult  of  access,  from  streams,  marshes,  or 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  by  keeping  numerous  ad- 
vanced posts  to  watch  all  the  approaches hy  which  an  enemy 
mi^ht  arrive  at  the  camp. 

There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  render  it 
indispensable  that  an  encampment  should  be  strengthened  by 
fortifications ;  as  when  the  troops  are  inexperienced  or  the 
army  is  deficient  in  cavalry ;  but  chiefly  when  a  position  is 
occupied  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  hold,  be- 
cause the  possession  of  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
enemy.  The  latter  may  then  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  attacking  the  encampment  at  a  disadvantage,  or  of  suffer- 
mg  a  loss  of  valuable  time  in  making  the  movements  neces- 
sary to  turn  it.  In  tliese  cases,  every  resource  of  the  engi- 
neer in  the  construction  of  works  and  in  obstructing  the  ap- 
proaches should  be  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  resistance  which  the  army  may  be  capable  of 
making. 

A  continuous  line  of  works  may  therefore  be  admissible 
for  an  army  inferior  to  jthat  of  the  enemy,  provided  the  ex- 
tent of  the  line  be  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  intrench- 
ments  from  being  sufficiently  manned  in  every  part ;  but  a 
camp  so  fortified  would  possess  no  advantages  for  an  army 
which  is  strong  enough  to  assume  the  offensive  on  a  fovour- 
able  occasion  presenting  itself;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  construct  merely  a  few 
redoubts  in  situations  from  whence  a  fire  of  artillery  might 
be  directed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  approaches, 
while  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  might  be  kept  in 
masses  ready,  at  a  proper  time,  to  make  a  movement  to  the 
front  through  the  intervals  between  the  works. 

This  principle  does  not,  till  lately,  appear  to  have  been 
well  unaerstood ;  and  the  cautious  spirit  with  which  a  cam- 
paign was  conducted  during  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  bold  measures  genenlly  pursued 
in  the  late  war.  Marshal  Dann,  though  always  superior  in 
number  to  the  Prussians,  intrenched  himself  with  the 
utmost  anxiety;  and  in  1759,  when  he  took  up  a  position 
near  Dresden,  though  the  king  of  Prussia  had  lost  the 
battle  of  Kunersdorf,  and  the  Austrian  army  was  encamped 
upon  steep  rocks,  covered  by  a  stream  difficult  to  pass,  yet 
the  marshal  surrounded  himself  with  works  so  numerous, 
that  even  the  smallest  paths  were  protected  by  them,  and 
so  strong,  that  twenty  years  afterwards  they  were  in  ex- 
istence. But  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  intrenched 
camps  was  that  which,  in  1 761,  the  king  of  Prussia  took  up 
at  Buntzelwitz  in  order  to  cover  Breslau.  This  camp  was 
formed  within  a  chain  of  hills  protected  on  three  sides  by 
streams :  six  salient  points  on  the  contour  were  fortified  by 
bastions,  the  fires  from  which  would  have  flanked  the  in- 
termediate parts  of  the  line,  and  these  were  further  pro- 
tected hy  Jfithe*  constituting  a  sort  of  broken  curtain 
between  every  two  redoubts.  Nearly  180  nieces  ^artillery 
were  planted  to  defend  the  avenues,  ana  the  camp  was 
surrounded  by  abatis  and  other  obstacles  by  which  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  might  be  impeded.  (Jomini,  TraiU 
des  Orandef  Operations  Militaireit  tom.  iv.)  Suchin- 
trenchments  however  avail  nothing  when  the  army  is 
not  commanded  by  a  man  of  great  miUtary  genius. 
The  French  camp  at  Malpaquet,  in  1709,  n  stated  to 
have  been  fortifiea  with  a  triple  line,  consisting  of  breast- 
works, hedges,  and  felled  trees  ;  it  was  forced  however, 
thous^h  with  great  loss,  by  the  allies  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  war  in  Spain,  which  in 
general  was  distinguished  by  inattention  to  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  positions  occupied  by  the  troops,  one  of 
file  finest  examples  of  an  intrenched  camp  was  aTOrdsd  in 


that  which  the  British  army  occupied  before  Lialioa  in  1  &  :0 
This  consisted  of  a  double  line  of  detached  redoubts  c  m 
structed  on  all  the  commanding  points  of  ground,  for  t  -  - 
purpose  of  defending  the  fbur  great  roads  and  the  accev'.- 
passes  by  which  the  enemy  could  approach  to  that  c  -^ 
The  first  line  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zizaadra  on  k.. 
Atlantic ;  it  crowned  the  heights  above  Tones  Vedra^  ai. : 
following  the  chain  of  Monte  Gra^a,  extended  to  the  To^  t 
at  Alhandra,  its  whole  length  being  about  29  miles.    7 . 
second  was  about  six  miles  in  rear  of  the  first;  it  began  »- 
the  mouth  of  the  S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  ocean,  passed  o\k. 
the  heights  at  Mafia,  Montechique,  and  Buoellas,  «.  : 
reached  the  Tagus  at  Quintella,its  whole  extent,  in  leu*.  .. 
being  about  24  miles*     The  weakest  part  seema  to  h  .  - 
been  the  valley  of  Calhandria,  near  the  Tagus»  on  the  * 
terior  line ;  but  this  part  was  afterwards  strengthened  \  *  « 
double  row  of  abatis,  besides  bruast^works  of  earth  and  U.   « 
stone  walls«  When  the  lines  were  completed,  they  coo^i^;  c 
152  redoubts,  armed,  in  all,  with  534  pieces  of  ordnance  ».  . 
required  above  34,000  men  for  their  garrisons.    The  >:  - 
bursements  for   their  construction  amounted   to   m^* 
100,000/.     (Colonel  Jones,  Memoranda  on  the  Liti^4  w.   .  - 

Lisbon,  p.  107.)       [LiNXS    of    iNTESNCaMSNT,  MlLtTs..'. 

Positions.! 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING  (lytawrrtrth  eneaOstiLb) ..  • 
kind  of  painting  in  which  by  heating  or  burning  in  (a* 
Greek  term  implies),  the  colours  were  rendered  permai.  < 
in  all  their  original  splendour.    It  was  not  howe\cT  nu 
melling,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  a  mode  of  pain;    c 
with  heated  or  burnt  wax,  which  was  practised  by  the  : .. 
tients,  various  specimens  of  which  have  been  presets txl  ... 
the  East,  and  which,  according  to  some  historicai  st  j  >. 
ments,  was  in  use  at  Venice  even  to  the  time  odf  Tit:.)  - 
Pliny,  in  his  'Natural  History*  (xxxv.  11),  g\vea  a  ^Im. 
account  of  the  invention  and  nature  of  this  ait    He  u. « 
*  Ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,  quia  primus  exco*,.  ..• 
verit  non  constat'    But  though  he  exsresslv  sa}^  n  ^  %. 
some  persons  have  imagined  that  by  ceru  he  bare  m' ; .  > 
some  composition  different  from  wax,  and  capable  of  ht..r- 
ing  the  fire,  and  that  inurere  means  to  enamsL    In  t;.* 
same  chapter  he  says  that  there  were  antienUy  two  moil.  >  >.! 
encaustic  painting,  *  cera  et  in  ebore«  cestro^  ue^  vincui  . 
Hoc  tertium  accessit,  resolutis  iff ni  ceris,  penieiUo  utci:«l 
The  Marchese  Haus,  in  accordance  with  Pliny,  as»u:...- 
three  kinds  of  encaustic  painting,  distinguishing  aa  an  *  * 
sential  point,  whether  the  oestrum  (a  style,  or  a  graving  :  • 
or  the  pencil  was  employed  in  the  execution.     In  the  : : 
mode,  the  wax  was  melted,  mixed  with  as  much  t^-  . 
colour  finely  powdered,  as  it  could  imbibe,  and  then  !.  .• 
mass  spread  on  wood,  or  on  a  wall  with  a  hot  spatuLi.  \V .  ^ 
it  became  cold,  it  was  the  ^und.  in  which  the  de^ij;  .- 
cut  the  lines  with  a  oold  pointed  tool  (style,  cestrun). ...  . 
thus,  properly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  p^infiyiy  bat  t.- 
wax  ground  that  was  burnt  in,  and  the  name  encaustic  «  • 
improperly  given  to  the  painting.    With  regard  to  \u. 
second  kind,  encaustic  painting  on  ivory,  the  moftt  %n**i  ^ 
ous  notions  were  long  entertained*     Profoseor  Grund, 
Florence,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  encau* 
painting,  seems  to  be  nearest  to  the  troth.    When  t 

Sractice  of  drawing  on  hard  wax  had  been  brought  Ui ». 
e^ree  of  perfection,  they  proceeded  to  apply  it  on  a  tu^ . 
scale  to  ivory,  which  was  at  that  time  in  m  higheai  «.^ 
mation.    Ivory  tablets  were  therefore  coveied  wiifa  ;««J 
black  wax,  and  the  design  cut  in  it  with  the  stvl«.  u 
object  being  to  use  the  clear  and  smooth  suiftce'  of    . 
ivory  for  the  lines,  that  they  might  look  the  mor«  U  .  .• 
tiful.     This  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  applyin.:  t 
ivory  what  had  previously  been  done  on  wood*  or  w«. 
The  third  kind  is  the  applying  Uie  colours  with  the  pen.  -. 
With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  execut*  « 
opinions  differ.    The  most  correct  notion  seems  to  be  th.: 
the  wax  was  dissolved,  the  colours  mixed  with  it,  and  w  . 
on  with  the  pencil,  and  the  painting  then  finished  by  carvt  . 
approximation  to  the  fire,  whence  this  kind  of  paint    . 
became  properly  encaustic    For  this  purpose  a  not  ir^ 
(cauterium)  was  used.    When  paintinff  had  been  R«a'..» 
improved  by  the  invention  of  the  pencu,  a  new  aawud 
encaustic  was  attempted.     Bncaostio  wax  f»i«H»>^   h^ 
hitherto  been  designing  on  a  coloured  ground;  it  no« 
be(»me  painting  with  wax  colours  burnt  in.    When  t: . 
artist  had  laid  on  the  wax  ground,  and  timoed  tbe  ovtUnch 
with  the  style,  he  proeeeded  to  the  oolounif  •    Ftom  \hc 

was  mixed  with  Iho  oslofos  hi  sepiniloAvith  Ite  faN  ityi* 
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u  mucb  as  be  wanted  to  cover  a  eertain  space,  and  spread 
it  over  the  ground,  put  a  second,  third,  kc,  colour  next 
the  first,  80  that  he  had  local  tint,  half  tint,  and  shade  toge- 
ther, which  he  softened  into  each  other  with  the  hot  st^e. 
After  the  whole  art  of  encaustic  paintine  had  long  been 
lost,  the  memory  of  it  was  recovered  by  Count  Caylus,  in 
France,  who  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Painting  the 
method  of  painting  in  wax  in  1752 :  a  Mr.  Bacheliernow- 
ever  had  actually  painted  a  picture  in  wax  in  1749,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  art  and  secret  of  wax  paint- 
ing ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  communicated  to  the  public 
the  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  inustion,  which 
chiefly  characterizes  encaustic  painting.*  The  count  kept 
his  method  secret  for  a  time,  and  in  1754  exhibited  at  the 
LouTre  a  head  of  Minerva  painted  in  the  manner  of  the 
ant  ion  ts.  Ibis  was  much  admired,  and  it  was  affirmed  that 
iu  wax  painting  the  colours  were  more  permanent,  purer, 
and  brighter  than  in  oil  painting.    Several  other  persons 
have  made  essays  in  this  art,  as  Bien,  Bertscher,  Bar.Taube 
in  Mannheim,  W.  Kalan*  painter  in  BerUn,  and  Reifen- 
htcin.     As  neither  Pliny,  nor  Vitruvius,  nor  any  other 
antient  author,  has  left  a  clear  account  of  the  methods 
employed,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any  one 
among  the  various  processes  employed  or  recommended 
by  the  modems  is  the  same  as  Uiose  of  the  Greeks. 
J.  6.  Walter,  in  Berlin,  and  Professor  J.  Roux,  in  Hei- 
delberg, have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  wax  paint- 
ing; Uie  latter  is  said  to  have  left  many  very  success- 
fully executed  wax  paintings ;  but  he  did  not  publish  his 
secret,  though  he  stronglyrecommended  it  to  painters  in  bis 
treatise  on  colours  (Die  Farben,  Heidelberg,  1828).    Since 
1826  Mr.  Peter  Kraft,  at  Vienna,  has  painted  several  paint- 
ings on  walls,  in  which  however  only  the  warmed  ground 
was  covered  with  wax,  and  the  colours  mixed  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine laid  on  it.    Tlie  process  made  known  by  Montabert 
in  his  'Traits  de  la  Peinture,'  vols.  viL  and  viii.,  has  a 
greater    resemblance  to  encaustic   painting,  properly  so 
called.    The  laying  on  is  nearly  in  the  manner  last  men- 
tioned, but  a  wa#  varnish  is  spread  over  the  colours,  and 
melted  in  by  means  of  a  kind  of  brasier.    A  series  of  paint- 
ings has  been  executed,  according  to  bis  direction,  on  the 
walls  of  the  royal  palace  at  Munich,  since  1831 ;  but  even 
here  aQ  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  durability  of  the 
ground  and  the  colours  have  not  been  overoome. 

ENCKE'S  COMET,  one  of  the  periodic  comets  which 
have  been  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  solar  system,  re- 
volving round  the  sun  in  about  1200  days,  within  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter. 

A  full  account  of  this  body  is  contained  in  a  memoir  by 
Encke,  puUished  in  numbers  210  and  211  of  the  Astro- 
nomisehe  Nachrichien,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Airy,  under 
the  title  'Bncke*s  Dissertation.'  &c.,  Cambridge,  1832. 
See  also  the  'Reporto  of  the  British  Association,'  vol.  i. 
(1831-1832)^  and  the  tract  of  M.  Arago  '  Des  Comdtes  en 
g^D^ral/  in  the  'Annuaire'  of  1832. 

This  comet  is  now  known  to  have  been  seen  in  1786  by 
Mf^chain  and  Messier,  in  1795  by  Miss  Herscbel,  and  in 
1805  by  M.  Pons  of  Marseilles,  and  others.    But  the  train 
of  investigation  which  established  it  as  a  periodic  comet 
(all  the  preceding  observations  having  been  supposed  to  be 
of  different  bodies)  dates  from  the  observations  of  M.  Pons 
in  1818-19.    A  comet  having  been  then  discovered  by  him, 
and  ita  elements  determined,  Encke  (from  whom  the  comet 
lias  its  name)  immediately  showed  that  it  was  the  body 
which  had  been  seen  in  1805.    Olbers  detected  it  to  be 
the  comet  of  1795;  and  Encke  (Berlin  Ephemeris,  1822 
and  1S23)  having  established  the  fftct  that  its  revolution 
was  completed  in  about  1200  davs,  predicted  approximately 
I  he  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  it  vrould  reappear  in 
182*2.     The  prediction  was  verified   by  the  observations 
of  M.  Rumker  at  Parainat*^,  since  which  time  it  has  re- 
gularly taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
sysaem. 

Upon  the  question  which  has  been  raised  relative  to  the 
{gradual  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  sun,  and  the  conse- 
r|uent  presumption  of  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium, 
!fco  CoKST.  The  memoir  of  M.  Eneke  (translated  hj 
Mr.  Airy,  as  cited)  enters  fully  into. the  discussion  of  this 
qu€5**tion. 

The  elemente  of  this  bo4yf  adopted  by  M.  Encke  for  its 
reappearance  in  1832,  are  as  follows: — 

Passage  through  perihelion,  1832,  May  3*99. 
Longitude  of  perihelion,  157^  21', 


Longitude  of  ascending  node,  334^  32 

Inclination,  18*22'. 

Angle  of  eccentricity,  57**  43'. 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion,  107V-1. 

Perihelion  distance,  '34351  Bsrth's  mean  distance  fit>m 

Aphelion  distance,    4*101/     sun  being  unity. 

Periodic  time,  1210  days. 

ENCRINITES,  the  name  by  which  the  petrified  radi- 
ated animals  commonly  called  Stone  Lilies  have  been  long 
known  in  Britain ;  it  is  freouently  applied  to  the  Crinoidea 
generally,  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Lamarck  arranged  the  genus  Encrinus  in  his  fifth  order 
of  Polvpes  (Mwi  naiantes)y  fixing  its  position  between 
Virgutaria  and  Vmbellularic^  and  recording  but  two  species, 
one  recent,  viz.  Encrinue  Caput  MeduaeeilneAHeria  Linn.)^ 
from  the  seas  of  the  Antilles,  the  other  fbssil,  vii.,  Enerinue 
Hliiformie,  lAlium  lapideum  (Stone  LUy)  of  Ellis  and 
others. 

Cuvier  included  the  encrinites  among  his  pedicillated 
echinoderms,  considering  that  they  should  be  placed  near 
the  Comatulee;  and,  in  the  Rdgne  Animal,  they  are,  ac- 
cordingly to  be  found  between  the  great  group  of  the  Star- 
ftehee  and  that  of  the  Behimdane, 

De  Blainville  observes  that  the  beautiful  workof  Guettard 
(Acad,  des  Sc.  1 755)  upon  the  livine  and  fossil  encrinites 
showed  long  ago  the  great  relationship  which  there  is  he- 
tween  these  and  the  stellerideans,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Comatulee,  and  be  remarks  upon  the  arrangement 
of  Lamarck,  who  fbllowed  Linnssus  and  his  adherents  in 
placing  them  among  the  zoophytes,  notwithstanding  Guet- 
tard's  exposition  and  Ellis's  confirmation.  After  alluding 
to  Miller's  work  on  the  fiunily,  and  to  Mr.  Thompson's  de- 
scription of  the  living  specimen  found  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, De  Blainville  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  terminology  the 
parte  which  exist  in  Comatula,  and  adopting  the  views  of 
Rosinus,  rejects  that  proposed  by  Miller  in  his  interesting 
memoir,  ol^ecting  to  the  terms  pelvis,  costal,  intereostiu 
scapula^  hand,  fingers,  Stc,  as  derived  fh>m  animals  of  an 
entirely  different  type  of  form  and  inapplicable  to  the  radi* 
ated  strueture. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  pelvis  of  Miller  is  the  eentro* 
dorsal  joint  {Particle  eentro-dorsal)  of  De  Blainville.  The 
costal  is  the  first  basilary  joint  of  each  ray.  Tlie  inter' 
costal  is  the  second  bastlcary  joint.  The  scapula  is  the 
third,  or  that  on  which  the  radii  are  supported.  The  hcand 
is  the  part  of  the  ray  which  is  divided  but  not  separated. 
The  fingers  are  the  digitations  or  divisions  of  the  rays. 
Finally,  thepwmtdes are  the  lateral  divisons  of  the  digita- 
tions ;  and  De  Blainville,  like  Miller,  divides  tiie  rays  into 
principal  rays  and  accessory  or  auxiliary  tays,* 

Habits,  See.  Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewater  TreatiseX  who 
uses  the  phraseology  of  Miller,  speaks  of  these  animals  as 
destined  to  find  their  nourishment  by  spreading  their  nets 
and  moving  their  bodies  through  a  limited  space,  fl^om  a 
fixed  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  or  by  emnloying 
the  same  instruments,  either  when  floating  singly  tnrough 
the  water,  or  attached  like  Pentelasmis  (Cirrivsda)  to  float- 
ing pieces  of  wood.  He  refers  to  MiUer  for  several  in- 
stances of  their  power  of  repairing  casual  injuries,  and 
figuises  a  recent  FiB»itaeriims,  one  of  whose  arms  is  under 
the  process  of  being  reproduced,  as  crabs  and  lobsters  repro- 
duce their  lost  claws  and  legs,  and  many  lizards  their  tails 
and  feet,  observii^  that  the  arms  of  starfishes  also,  when 
broken  off,  are  in  uie  same  manner  reproduced.  The  same 
author  remarks,  that  although  the  representatives  of  the 
crinoVdeans  in  our  modem  seas  are  of  mre  occurrence,  this 
fkmily  was  of  vast  numerical  importance  among  the  earliest 
inhabitanta  of  the  antient  deep.  'We  may  judge,'  say  Dr. 
Buckland, '  of  the  degree  to  which  the  individuals  of  these 
species  multiplied  among  the  first  inhabitanta  of  the  sea, 
from  the  countless  myriads  of  their  petrified  remains  which 
fill  so  many  limestone-beds  of  the  transition  formations, 
and  compose  vast  strata  of  entrochal  marble,  extending  over 
large  tracta  of  country  in  Northern  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  substance  of  this  marble  is  often  almost  as 
entirely  made  up  of  the  petrified  bones  of  encrinites  as 
a  com-riek  is  composed  of  stmws.     Man  applies  it  to 


*  It  ti  nrcessATy  to  put  the  ttudeat  on  bb  guard  aralut  the  conftiiion  snd 
nrror  maDifrat  in  thU  part  of  M.  de  Klaisvllla'i  oaeftif  work.  Thli  waa  not  a 
little  pnaxUDg  when  conaidevad  as  comtnf  from  a  pen  of  anch  hlah'tvpntatioa 
as  his ;  till  th«  nrriT&l  of  the  *  Nouvetlea  additions  et  correcliuiM*  broQ|;ht  the 
Information  that/  par  one  transposition  sin^nltlre  do  mannterit,  11  y  a  pu  nna 
soite  da  malangt  entn  laa  parafrnphea  aui  a^paitSeBnant  wax  genres  ^ori* 
aw  pi  Pentarrinns,*  In  short,  among  other  mistakes,  the  titles  Bnerimu  and 
Pettlacrmu*,  together  with  whole  paragraphs,  have  been  misplaced. 
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oonitnict  hi«  paUce  ind  adoni  hU  sepulchre,  but  there  are 
iov  who  know,  and  fewer  still  who  duly  sppreciste,  the  sur- 
priiing  foct,  that  much  of  thw  marble  is  oompoeed  of  the 
HLeletoDB  of  millioDs  of  owanixed  beings,  once  endowed 
with  life,  and  susceptible  of  enjoyment,  which,  after  per- 
forming the  part  that  iras  for  a  wliile  assigned  to  Ihem  in 
living  nature,  have  contributed  their  remains  towards  the 
oompostlion  of  the  mountain  masses  of  the  earth.  Of  more 
than  thirty  species  of  crinoideans  chst  prevailed  to  such 
emmnous  extent  in  the  transition  period,  nearly  all  became 
extinct  before  the  deposition  of  the  lias,  and  only  one  pre- 
sents the  angulir  column  of  the  pentacrinile :  with  this 
one  exceptioo,  pentangulsr  columns  Brst  began  to  abound 
among  the  ecinoideans  at  the  commencement  of  the  lias, 
and  luive  fVom  thence  extended  onwards  into  our  present 
seal.  Their  several  species  and  even  genera  are  a!so  limited 
in  their  extent ;  e.  g,  the  great  lily  encrinite  (£.  momlifor- 
mis)  is  peculiar  to  the  muschel-kalk,  and  the  pear  encTimlfl 
to  the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic  formation.' 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  joints  which  composed 
the  stem,  says,  '  the  name  of  Bntroclii,  or  wbeelstones,  has 
with  much  propriety  been  applied  to  these  insulated  verte- 
bra). The  perforations  in  ihe  centre  of  these  joints  afford- 
ing a  faciht]^  for  stringing  them  as  beads,  has  caused  them 
in  antient  times  to  be  used  as  rosaries.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Engknd  they  still  retain  the  appellation  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  beads. 


'  Each  of  these  presents  a  similar  series  of  articulations, 
varying  as  we  ascend  upwards  through  the  body  of  the 
■nimal,  every  joint  being  exactly  sdjusted  to  ji^ve  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  flexibility  and  strength.  From  one 
extremity  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  other,  and  through- 
out the  hands  and  fingers,  the  surftice  of  each  bone  articu- 
lates with  that  adjacent  to  it,  with  the  most  perfect  regu- 
larii;|r  and  nicety  of  adjustment  So  exact  and  methodical 
is  this  arrangement,  even  to  the  extremity  of  its  minutest 
tentecula,  that  it  is  just  as  improbable  that  Ihe  metals  which 
compose  the  wheels  of  a  chronometer  should  for  themselves 
have  calculated  and  arranged  the  form  and  number  of  the 
teeth  of  each  respective  wheel,  and  that  these  wheels  should 
have  placed  them:<elves  in  the  precise  position  fitted  to 
attain  the  end  resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  them 
alt,  as  for  the  successive  hundreds  and  thousands  of  little 
bones  that  compose  an  Encrinite  to  have  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  position  subordinate  to  ihe  end  produced  by  the 
combined  effect  of  their  united  mechanism,  each  acting  its 
peculisr  part  in  harmonious  subordination  to  the  rest ;  and 
ell  conjointly  producing  a  result  which  no  single  series  of 
them  acting  separately  could  possibly  have  effected.' 
iBridgetccler  TYealise.) 

De  Blainville  characleriies  his  Fixed  Aslereacrinideans 
iAttirencrinidet  jliii)  as  having  a  body  more  or  less  hurai. 
ibrm.  supported  upon  a  long  articulated  stem,  and  fixed 
by  a  radiciform  part. 

Genera.    Apiocrinites. 

Miller,  who  established  this  genus,  characterixes  it  as  an 
animal  with  a  column  gradually  enlarging  n  the  apex, 
composed  of  numerous  joints,  of  whiii  the  superior  is 
narked  by  Ave  diverging  ridges,  dividing  the  surface  into 
as  many  equal  portions,  susUining  the  pelvis,  formed  of 
five  sub-cuneiform  joints,  supporting  others  of  a  (i^re 
newly  similar,  from  which  proceed  the  arms  and  tenlaoii- 
laled  fingers  formed  of  simple  joints  Itaving  the  flnire  of  a 
horse-shoe.  ^ 

De  Blainville  thus  defines  it.  Body  roRular,  circular,  for 
Ibe  rest  unknown,  conlamed  in  a  sort  of'ciipule  or  conii-al 
lest  (tSt),  composed  of  three  superposi:d  rows,  cjcb  ron- 
sisling  of  five  ncaphJiid  plates,  united  or  joined  throughout, 
the  upper  one  supporting  on  a  radiated  surface  the  rays 
which  are  formed  by  a  simple  series  of  non-pinnated  (')  arli- 
cuUlions.  Stem  round,  at  first  as  Un^e  as  the  body,  alto- 
nuating  by  degrees  down  to  the  root ;  articulations  circular 
little  elevated,  pierced  by  a  round  hole,  and  radiated  at 
Ibeir  Biirtace.     Auxiliary  rays  scattered. 

Geolnf^ical  Dislnbution.-lhe  genus  has  occurred  hi- 
tlwrto  m  a  fossil  state  only,  and  has  only  been  found  in 
■IraU  jwatanor  to  the  liri».  Example,  Afiocrinite,  rotun- 
-*-       Round-columned,    Pear-like,    Lily-shaped  nmmal 
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DMcrn: (ton. —This  appekn  to  be  Ibe  Jtmpoda  tUgarn 
(stem)  of  Defrance.  It  is  Ihe  Bracffbrd  Pear  Bnerinilr  ,.f 
Parkinson,  and  is  described  by  Miller  as  a  Cn'notdo/ aninm/. 
with  a  round  eoluTTm,  compiled  of  joints  adhering  by  re- 
dialing surfaces,  of  which  from  fen  to  fourlecD  gradualli 
enlarge  at  its  apex,  sustaining  the  pelvis,  coslK^  and  m^- 
puls.  from  whicn  the  arms  and  tentacuUted  fingers  pic 
ceed.  Bale  formed  by  exuding  calcareous  matter,  whi< .. 
indurates  in  laminte,  and  pennauently  attache*  tbe  animal 
to  extraneous  bodies. 

Locality. — (Oolite,  middle  region.)  Bradfixd  in  Wilt- 
shire, Abbotsburv,  near  Weymouth,  Donetshire,  Soisaous. 
Kochelle,  &c 


Ben.  kK1«'i>«allivHaln1j»nioatoriherbUrfvd  kflUU 

m.nu  or  Uu  alLwiiiuir  cud,  shkli  d«c»di  ihrvub  iW  u 

CDliiBiB.    ■ni..nrt««g(ilrtJ»iiiI.orih,>vmrt«lHrfm»i 

-  -  uB  till  «Uk.di  pUi*i.  uil  lUn  ul  Bau*  ■■UbiM  riU 

.BsckUiil,  BrtdfrnOw  IVMb*.) 
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eetd,  bBving  euk  two  liandi,  cumpoeed  of  lental  tentacu- 
lated flngen.  Column  lon^,  hH-ring  numerons  tuiiliary 
side-Bims.    Bate  not  Bieertamed. 

Reoent  spsaei. 

iVn/<urtnut  Co^  Medina.  Descnption.  A  criuoiikl 
animal  having;  a  column  fanned  of  numerous  pentangular 
Junts,  articuUting  by  surbces  with  pcntapeialouB,  ovate, 
■Irialed  marking! ;  Ave  auxiUuy  Btde-arms  formed  of  round 
jointa  proceeding  from  the  column  at  inlervala.  Superioc 
columnar  joints  supporting  a  pelm  of  five  plates,  to  which 
the  first  costals,  second  costaU,  and  ecapuls,  succeed,  from 
which  ten  arms  proceed,  each  supporting  two  hands,  sub- 
dividing into  three  fingers.  Lower  extremily,  or  base,  un- 
known.    (Miller.) 

This  is  the  Enerinut  Caput  Medu»<e  of  Lamarck,  In* 
Aateria  of  Linnsus.  Locality,  the  seas  of  the  Antilles. 
Near  the  island  of  Barbadoes  (Dr.  Hunter's  specimen) — 
that  of  Nevis  (specimen  furmerly  belonging  to  JamesTobin, 
Eiq.,  now  in  the  British  Museum) — and  Martinique  (spe- 
cimen in  the  Paris  Museum).  There  is  also  a  specimen  in 
lliu  Museum  of  the  Royal  Colleee  of  Su^eons  in  London, 
and  one  in  ihal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 


oT  trtbig  nproduei 
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Mr.  Miller,  in  apeakiiig  of  Mr,  Tobin's  specimen,  says, 
'  In  the  dixwine  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  llio  sea,  tbe 
animal  has  clearly  beeu  broken  off,  leaving  its  posterior 
portion  behind ;  Inus  we  have  lost  the  chance  of  osrertain- 
mg  the  fact,  whether  it  adhered  by  a.  fixed  ba!,e,  or  had  a 
locomotive  power.  Tlio  same  accident  bos  befallen  the 
other  recent  individuals  thai  have  been  men  tioued  when 
speaking  of  the  locality  of  iliis  species.  However,  judging 
from  its  analogy  to  Ihc  Encrinua  monilifurmit,  from  its 
long  column,  numeroiis  aurfliory  side-arms,  and  tbe  aiso- 
cialed  manner  in  which  groups  of  Ibe  following  species  are 
Mraetimes  found  preserved  on  the  surface  of  a  single  slab, 
a  all  tending  lowatda  lh«  tame  pomt,  aa  if 


with  the  oolut 


{■ntinc  ftoB  >  cMnnwn  bta^  I  amoAtt  that  lUa  fper^a 
alio  aoherad  far  a  bate  to  extraaeovB  uattR.  Ttak  idf^ 
gains  nma  ftirtner  ground,  fh>m  all  tha  raeent  •pwimc:ii 
hitherto  fonnd  having  broken  abruptly  off  in  tbe  endm  I'lr 
to  lemove  them,  a*  not  being  able  to  tree  themtalTM  fr  '-i 
the  points  of  adhesion,  whicli  certainly  would  bare  t»'  -. 
the  case  had  the  animal  poasessed  a  locomotive  power.'  T,  t 
inference  acquires  additional  conBrmafion  firom  the  uh--:- 
vations  made  by  tbe  late  J.  Tobin,  Esq^  on  another  '■\- 
men,  viz. — '  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  possession  of  a  Ij-.  - 
Pentacrinite,  which  was  brought  to  me  so  fmb  out  of  i 


a  that  a 


J  h,-. 


been  broken  off  from  the  rock  to  which  it  waa  Bxnii 
blood  was  actually  coring  from  the  vertebra;,  llua  vp  ■• 
men  I  endeavoured  to  preserve,  hut  it  was  totally  deitr  ..  '. 
by  the  anls,  who  ate  every  cartilage,  so  that  it  fell  to  ph-  >-  ' 
Miller  observes  upon  this,  that  tbe  *  blood'  was  tbe  Aui'l  .-. 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  ret^sing  to  admit  the  aaf(eri'.,r.  f 
Walch,  that  ilie  Pentacrinite  is  an  animal  crawling  t-  j 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  conceives  it  to  have  reneralT;  -:  ' 
more  or  less  erect  in  the  sea,  yielding  to  the  fnry  of  i  ■ 
stomi  in  bending  down,  and  adhering  fbr  additional  >'■ 
curity  whh  its  side-anns  to  extraneoua  matter,  or  cl» 
them  to  the  column,  and  thus  offering  the  leaat  sue;.  . 
poaaibla  t»  the  element.  The  lattar,  he  thinks,  ia  Ibc  »>  -t 
probable  idea,  since  he  had  frequently  met  with  (peruu--.  •^ 
m  that  state,  but  had  never  seen  any  lide-arma  cUk;  r.^ 
round  oxtraiieoUB  matter.  The  author  elsewbn*  kt^i- 1 
that  ho  bos  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  apertures  U  i:  - 
lenninuting  points  of  the  fingeia  and  tentacula.  althou.-ii 
Gucttard  aliegua  that  here  orifices  existed  aenii^  a*  mouiLi 
to  tlie  animal  in  taking  its  food. 

Miller  oli^crvcs  lliat  columnar  A-ogment^  amalkr  on-I 
rather  neater  than  those  of  this  species,  occnr  in  the  oolite 
at  Dundry,  the  forest  marble  at  Chippenhun,  and  the  chaU 
near  Lyme,  but  that  it  remains  to  be  ascertained,  by  the 
acquisition  of  perfect  specimens,  whether  tbeae  bdony  to  a 
variet^.'of  P.  Caput  Medtum,  or  poweaa  peeuUar  cbaiact«n 
sufficient  to  diatinguiah  them  as  a  new  apeciea. 

FotsiL  BPBCiBa. 

We  aelect,  u  an  example,  tbe  Briarean  Pwilaeriaitc, 
PentacrinuB  Briareu*,  thus  characteriied  by  HQler.  *  A 
'crinoidal  animal, having  a  large  column  fbrmed  of  nomm.'ii 

Kntagonal  jointa,  alternately  larger  and  amaUec,  aitifu- 
ing  by  suifkces  with  pentapetalons  oompresMd  »er.-.-- 
striated  markings;  five  auxiliary  arms,  fbrmed  of  mi:.-^ 
compressed  suboval  joints,  proceeding  at  intervals  bom  i  V 
column;  five  joint!)  of  the  pelvis,  supporting  Ave  Bnl  v.'. 
five  second  costal  joints,  on  which  the  acapols  aSz,  &>  ■ 
which  ten  arms  proceed,  each  having  two  nandi,  fbrned  .'f 
numerous  fingers,  sometimes  amounting  to  sixteen.' 

Dr.  Buckland  observes  that  the  root  of  the  Briarrsn 
Pentacrinite  wa*  probably  slight,  and  capable  tiS  bcir: 
withdrawn  from  its  attachment.  The  absence  of  may  Xtrz'^ 
■olid  secretions  like  those  of  the  Pear  Encrinite,  by  ah  -. 
this  Pentacrinite  could  have  been  fixed  permanently  at  i;» 
bottom,  and  the  further  fact  of  its  being  Srequeotly  foi-i  i 
in  contact  with  massea  of  ilriAed  wood  converted  uito  j^i. 
leads  him  to  infer  that  the  Briarean  Pentaerbite  was  t 
locomotive  animal,  having  Ibe  power  of  attaching  iix  '. 
,  either  to  extraneous  floating  bodiea  or  to  rt>- ,. . 
bottom  of  the  sea,  either  by  its  side-anns  or  t'>  • 
moveable  articulated  small  root  We  confess  that  we  r,  i- 
not  entirely  concur  with  the  professor  on  this  point.  11  .; 
in  early  youth  tbe  animal  may  have  floated  till  it  toMi:  '.  i 
substance  fit  for  it  to  adhere  to,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  '  t 
think  that  aflcr  it  was  once  established  and  bad  attaino-i  -. 
good  siia,  it  was  fixed  for  ever.  The  great  length  of  tr  - 
stem  and  the  numerous  side-arms  must  have  secured  {<■!  : 
a  field  of  action  beyond  that  of  the  Pear  Encrinite  and  •  !-• 
Lily  Encrinite,  both  of  which  we  know  bad  permanr  ■ 
roots;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  there  tspreg-.M.  t 
evidence  that  the  specimens  of  the  living  speciea,  ni'.>r» 
especially  the  larger  one  mentioned  by  Hr.Tobin,  who  u* 
"  quite  fresh  out  of  the  sea,  and  to  whose  expreaaions  rKiip 
_  ven  we  refer  the  reader,  suffered  their  alema  to  be  t^-n 
asunder  without  quitting  their  moorings. 

iocaii'^.— Lower  strata  of  the  oolite  foriL- 
the  Lias ;  Lyme,  Watchct,  Keynsham,  &c. 

Miller  gives  tluve  otbei  fossil  special  ris,  P.  ntV 
angularit,  P.  batalti/ormit,  and  P.  Mtreiilatnt.    OeUfim 


moorarily  e, 
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DU  rceoriad  the  fcUowiog  additions,!  species,  TJi-,  P~  Ka- 
larit  (GoldfuM),  P.  dnguiatut  (Miin«<;r).  P.  penlagonaJu 
(GoldfuBs).  P.  monili/ormi*  {HiinBter),  P.  *«i*u/M/i*#(Miiii- 
iWrX,  P-  *ubleret  (Munsler),  P.  dabiut  iGoWftiBs),  and  P. 
priMU  (Gotdfuu),  tai,  with  a  note  of  inlenogatioii,  Ven- 
likcriou*?  paradoxtu. 


/r-i 


-lau  Brtanu  ccdnced  (Lrme)  i  t,  ta 


FhftocrinuB. 
— Hibemuta,    Fleming ; 


.•r ' 


(De  BlnlsTille ;— Hibemuta,  Fleming;  PeDtacrJnus, 
'HiompBot).) 

Gencrio  Character. — Bod^  ragular,  circular,  covered  and 
BUiTounded  above  by  a  aort  of  aolid  cupula,  compoBed  of  a 
centro-doraal  undivided  piece,  round  which  are  articulated, 
Grst,  a  single  row  of  accessory  unguiculated  rays,  then 
another  row  of  great  didymous  and  pinnated  rays  on  the 
other  aide  of  three  bagilary  joints,  of  which  the  &nt  only 
partially  touch  eack  other.  Stem  articulated,  round,  and 
irithout  accessory  rays.  Mouth  central  in  the  midst  of  Qve 
scales,  which  are  (oliaceous  and  bordered  by  a  row  of  ten- 
tacular cirrbi;  a  la^  tubular  oriElce  a  little  behind  the 
mouth.  Example,  Phi/locrifiui  Etmpteiu,  Ptntaarinua 
EuropamM,  Thonpion. 


a,  S«*eTBl  mdrrMula 

M.  de  BJainviQe  itatee  that  he  has  thus  characteriied  this 
genus,  wliich  he  had  not  seen,  from  the  escellenl  detcri^ 
lion  and  Qgure  of  Mr.  Thompson ;  and  that  it  u 
de  Blainvill«  ihat  there  are  sufficient  diOeiences  to  warrant 
f  hs  geoesio  distinotiou  of  the  aniiaal.    B«  obMnw  Uut  in 
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PhytocritM*  the  stem  is  round,  perhaps  even  raaruculala 
ano  flexible ;  that  there  ate  no  accessory  rayi  except  at  [he 
summit ;  and,  besides,  that  the  great  rays  are  all  oiherwiie 
conformed  in  their  basilary  as  well  as  in  theit  pinnated 
part.  It  may  be  supposed,  he  adds,  (hat  the  membranous 
part  of  the  body  dJfTeis  equally  both  in  the  disposition  of  the 
mouth  and  in  that  of  the  visceral  pouch ;  but  of  this  there 
no  assurance,  that  part  not  beine  known  in  the  greet 
Uving  Pantacrinite.  He  remarks  that  Dr.  Fleming,  ad- 
-  '—-  -  the  doubt  of  Mr.  Gray  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
pouch  in  this  last,  has  also  characterized  the 
European  Penloorimis  under  the  name  of  hybernula,  a 
name  which  he  allows  may  be  adopted,  though  he  gives 
the  preference  to  his  own  as  being  more  analouous  to  Uiose 
iOTenied  by  Mr.  MiUer  for  the  Criuoideans.  M,  de  BlaiU' 
ville  gOM  on  to  declare  that  he  has  already  had  occasion  to 
say  that  Mr.  Thompson's  memoir  has  destroyed  all  doubt 
as  to  the  place  of  the  living  and  fossil  Encrinites.  and  has 
clearly  demonstrated  ibe  justice  of  the  views  of  Rosinus, 
adopted  by  Goeltoid,  Ellis,  Parkinson,  and  Cuvier,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  LinnteuB  followed  by  Lamarck.  '  An 
Etiermu*,  so  to  speak,'  says  M.  de  Blainville,  '  is  no  more 
than  a  Camaiula  reversed,  (even  supposing  that  this  posi- 
tion is  not  equally  natural  to  it,  «hich  I  am  strongly  in- 
eluMd  to  think,)  and  which,  instead  of  hookiiii;  on  by 
oecewory  rays,  is  flsed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
cantroMlonBl  part.' 

However  more  appropriate  the  name  proposed  by  H.  de 
Blainville  may  be,  that  of  Dr.  Fleming  would  have  the 
right  ofprtoriiy  according  to  the  law  of  nomenclature;  but 
if  Mr.  Inompson  be  right  we  are  spared  all  consideration 
on  this  point ;  for  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London'  (June,  IB35),  he  has  expressed  his  opinion  thoC 
his  Penlacrimu  Ettropceu*,  discovered  in  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
and  tm  other  ports  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  is  fixed  by  its 
stem  to  other  bodies  in  early  life  only ;  that  it  is  produced 
from  the  ovum  of  ComattUa,  becomes  afterwards  aetaohed, 
and  furins  a  perfect  Comatuta,  capable  of  moving^  freely  in 
the  oceLin,  crawling  ■ometiiBes  among  submarine  plants, 
and  at  others  floating  or  swimming  Uke  the  MedusB. 
Poteriocrinites. 
Generic  Charaeler.~A  crinoidol  animal,  with  a  round 
column,  composed  of  numerous  thin  joints,  having  in  their 
centre  a  round  alimentary;  oanal,  and  articulating  by  sur- 
faces striated  in  radii.  Round  auxiliary  aide-arma  pro- 
ceedinc  at  irregular  distance*  from  the  column.  Pelvia 
formea  of  five  pentagonal  plate-ltke  joints,  supporting  five 
hexagonal  jntereosiol  plate-like  joints,  and  five  plate-like 
BcapulEB,  having  on  one  of  the  intercostals  an  inlerscapu- 
lory  plate  interposed.  An  arm  proceeding  finm  each  of  the 
scapula).  Bate  probably  fascicular,  and  permanently  ad- 
hering.   (Miller.) 

The  author  of  this  generic  cbaimcler  lays, '  It  is  with  con' 
Mderable  hesitation  that  I  dosciibe  these  five  plates  as  be- 
longing to  the  pelvis;  the  analogy  of  their  lower  articu- 
lating surfaces  seems  perhe^  rather  to  indicate  their  be- 
longing to  the  first  costal  series.  I  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  connection  of  these  plates  with 
the  first  column  or  joint  foirly  developed,  and  it  aeems  pos- 
uble  that  the  true  pelvis  may  be  small  and  almost  concealed. 
This  doubt  will  be  done  away  by  the  acquisition  of  morj 
instructive  specimens,  and  my  thus  staling  the  case  must 
be  considered  as  resulting  fitim  an  anxious  desire  to  check 
errors.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  (he  real  joints  forming  the 
pelvis  are  so  much  abbreviated  as  not  to  be  visible  exter- 
nally. Every  one  acquainted  with  fbsails  must  be  aware 
how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  always  organic  details  in  them 
eorrectly,  and  how  many  specimens  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  a  single  f^l.' 

U.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  does  not  appear 
to  differ  from  Aniomnites,  excepting  inasmuch  as  that  the 
stem  is  not  enlarged  at  its  superior  part  and  that  the 
basilary  pieces  of  Uie  rays  ore  less  approximated,  end  with- 
out doubt  less  immoveable.  The  details  given  by  Mr.  Miller 
point  out  a  form  differing  strongly  ttotn  that  of  Apiocriniles, 
and,  if  bis  data  be  admitted,  there  con  be  little  doubt  of  the 
generic  differoDoe  which  he  ncords. 

Example.  AteriocriM'fef  (mHtt.  TAi'n,  vate4ike.  lily 
thmed  animal. 

Detcription, — A  orinoidal  animal,  with  a  column  fbrmed 
of  Bomerous  round  thin  joints,  snrihce  of  articulation  ra- 
diating aad  atrialed.  The  plBt»4ike  Joints  tbrming  the  cup- 
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like  body,  articulating  by  minute  striflD.  One  arm  pro- 
ceeding from  each  scapula,  supporting  two  fingers,  lo- 
cality, the  mountain-limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  in 
the  Black  Rock  (the  fourteenth  bed  of  Dr.  Bright*s  series 
(Oeol.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  193),  near  the  river  Avon,  Bristol, 
belonging  to  the  same  formation.    (Miller.) 

The  other  species  recorded  by  Miller  is  Poterioerinites 
crassus,  from  the  mountain-lime  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
mountain-lime  at  Bristol,  near  the  river  Avon,  Bed  I.  and 
14.  of  Dr.  Bright's  paper  in  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  193,  and  in  the  magnesian  beds  of  the  mountain-lime- 
stone, Clevedon  Bay,  Somersetshire.  Miller  fhrther  states 
that  the  specimen  mentioned  in  Dr.  Woodward's  catalogue 
of  foreign  fossils  (page  19,  8.  I.)  as  coming  from  Syria,  is  of 
this  species,  and  that  he  (Miller)  is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Sengwick,  Woodwardian  Professor,  Cambridee,  for  as- 
certaining this  fact,  he  having  kindly  fiimished  Mr.  Miller 
with  a  drawing  made  from  the  original,  now  in  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's collection,  and  under  his  rare. 

Platycrinites. 

Generic  Character. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  an  elliptic 
or  (in  one  species)  pentagonal  column,  formed  of  numerous 
joints,  having  a  few  side-arms  at  irregular  distances.  Pelvis 
saucer-shaped,  formed  of  three  unequal  pieces,  from  which 
Ave  large  nlate-like  scapulae  proceed,  ^aw  provided  with 
numerous  fibres  for  attachment.  Miller,  who  thus  charac- 
terizes the  genus,  observes  that  the  want  of  costaD  supplied 
by  the  large  plate-like  scapuls  gives  the  superior  part  of 
these  animals  a  pentagonal  appearance,  and  fumisnes  so 
ronspicuoiis  a  character,  that  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  genera. 

Example.  Platycrinites  kevis,  smooth^  broatUplated, 
iily-shaped  animal. 

Description. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  column  formed 
cf  very  muscular  elliptical  joints  adhering  by  a  transverse 
ridge.  Round  side-arms  occasionally  pn^eeding  from  the 
column,  whose  joints  adhere  by  radiated  surfaces.  Pelvis 
saucer-shaped,  with  the  five  scapul®  adhering  to  it,  from 
each  of  which  an  arm  proceeos  supporting  two  hands, 
having  each  two  fingers.  Pelvis  and  scapuloD  smooth.  Lo- 
cality, in  the  mountain-limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
the  Black  Rock  (14th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's  series,  in  Geol. 
Trans.,  vol.  iv.)  near  Bristol ;  Dublin ;  Cork.    (Miller.) 

Miller  remarks  that  he  has  noticed  in  the  collection  of 
Richard  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Ham  Green,  near  Bristol,  nume- 
rous joints,  probably  appertaining  to  an  animal  forming  a 
variety,  or  a  distinct  species.  They  came,  he  states,  from 
Muir-kirk,  in  Dumfriesshire ;  and  he  adds  that  the  sca- 
pula) are  shorter  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  former 
species,  and  that  the  columnar  joints  are  finely  tuber- 
culated. 

The  same  author  records  the  following  species : — P.  rti- 
^osus,  from  the  mountain-limestone  at  Caldy  Island,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Wales;  and  at  the  Mendip  Hills;  P.  inlyer- 
culaius,  from  the  mountain-lime  strata;  P.  gran  u  fat  us, 
from  the  mountain-limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills:  P. 
siriatus,  from  the  Black  Rock  (14th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's 
series);  and  P.  pentansularis,  from  the  mountain-lime  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  at  Weston-super-mare,  Black  Rock  near 
Bristol,  and  at  Mitchel-Dean ;  also  occasionally  in  transition 
limestone  of  Dinevawr  Park,  and  Dudley. 

Goldfuss  names  and  describes  two  additional  species,  viz. 
P.  depressus  and  P.  ventricosus, 

Cyathocrinites. 

Generic  Character.^A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  round  or 
pentagonal  column,  formed  of  numerous  joints,  having  side- 
arms  proceeding  irregularly  from  it.  On  the  summit  ad- 
heres a  saucer-shaped  pelvis  of  five  pieces,  on  which  are 
placed  in  successive  series  five  costal  plates,  five  scapulsa, 
and  an  intervening  plate.  From  each  scapula  proceeds  one 
arm,  having  two  hands.  Locality,  transition  and  mountain- 
limestone  strata.    (Miller.) 

Example.     Cyathocrinites  planus. 

Descrtpiion. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  round  column 
formed  of  numerous  depressed  joints,  articulating  by  ra- 
diating surfaces,  and  perforated  by  an  alimentary  canal, 
penta^nal  near  the  pelvis  which  becomes  round  further 
from  It  From  each  of  the  scapulas,  which  rest  on  the 
Bummit  of  tlie  cup  formed  by  the  pelvis  and  oostse,  proceeds 
an  arm  supporting  two  hands,  each  being  provided  with 
two  series  of  fingers.  Locality,  Clevedon,  in  the  magnesian 


beds  of  the  mountain-limestone;  at  Wood-spring.  Bbu-V 
Rock  ( 1 4th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright*s  series),  near  BriatoL  ( M  tP.«  r  > 
Miller  observes,  tliat  a  specimen  had  occurred  to  hm 
where  the  columnar  joints  were  alternately  smaller  a-.tl 
larger,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  whether  it  possoaaMl  »u& 
cient  character  to  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  former  spe- 
The  same  author  records  three  other  spede^  ar 


cies. 


Groldfuss  has  added  three  more,  viz.  C  pinmUt$9,  C.  /T'"^ 
metricust  and  C  pentagonus. 

Actinocrinites. 

Generic  Character. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  rou:.i 
column  composed  of  numerous  joints,  perforated  by  a  r  ^v.   . 
alimentary  canal.     At  the  summit  of  the  coltnnn  is  pla  . . 
a  pelvis  formed  of  three  plates,  on  which  five  first  ctv-t-v 
and  one  irregular  costal  adhere,  which  aro  succeeded  <•* 
the  second  costals  and  intercostals  and  the  scapula,  fr- 
whence  five  arms  proceed,  forming  two  handjs  with  se^  t  . 
tentaculated  fingers.    Round  side-arms  proceed  at  iirrc  ' 
distances  from  the  column,  which  terminates  at  the  tt^- 
a  fascicular  bundle  or  root  of  fibres. 

E.\ample.    Actinocrinites  Tn'acontadactylus.     T! .;  . 
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the  radiating  ambulaunD,  obliquely  truneated  at  the  extre- 
mities on  each  side,  for  the  reception  of  one  side  of  a  sab- 
rhomboidal  plate  or  interscapular;  ambulacrs  five,  radi- 
ating from  the  summit,  and  terminating  at  the  tips  of  the 
emarginations  of  the  scapulse  :-each  with  a  longitudinal,  in- 
dent^ line,  and  numerous  transverse  strice  which  termi- 
nate in  a  marginal  series  of  pores,  for  the  transmissioti  of 
respiratory  tubes ;  summit  with  five  rounded  openings  (ova- 
ries) and  an  angulated  central  one  (mouth  and  anus).  (Say.) 
'  This  singular  genus/  observes  Mr.  Say, '  is  so  remotely 
allied  to  any  hitherto  discovered,  that  I  do  not  think  it  can, 
with  propriety,  be  referred  to  any  family  yet  instituted.  By 
its  columnar  support  it  is  related  to  the  lamilv  Crinoidea  ; 
but  the  total  absence  of  arms  and  hands  excludes  it  from 
that  very  natural  group.  The  superior  termination,  in 
which  the  ambulacrse,  tne  rounded  openings,  and  the  cen- 
tral angulated  one,  are  situated,  has  some  afiitiity  to  the 
family  Echinidea  (Echinidse),  but  the  columnar  support 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  arranged  there.  Having  thus  on 
its  inferior  portion  a  resemblance  to  the  Crinoidea,  and  on 
its  superior  surface  a  decided  analogy  to  the  EcfnnidecL,  I 
think  it  mav  with  propriety  form  an  intermediate  family 
under  the  following  name  and  characters:  Family,  Bla- 
Btoidea.  Column  composed  of  numerous  articulating  seg- 
ments, supporting  at  its  summit  a  number  of  plates,  so 
united  as  to  form  a  calyciform  body  containing  the  viscera  ; 
arms  none  ;  branchise  arranged  in  ambulacrse.  In  a  natural 
series  their  bodies  constitute  the  link  between  the  Crinoi- 
dea and  the  Echinidea,  on  the  one  hand ;  whilst,  on  the 
other,  the  former  is  unquestionably,  but  not  more  obviously 
connected  with  the  Stelleridiea  (Stellirideans)  by  the  un- 
equivocal intervention  of  Comatula  and  Marsupites.  Of  all 
the  genera  of  Crinoidea,  it  is  to  Platycrinites  that  Pentre- 
mite  seems  most  closely  related.' 

Mr.  Say  describes  three  species,  viz.  P.  glohosa,  brought 
from  Engiund,  and  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bath  ;  and  P.  fynformis  and  P.florealis,  from  Kentucky. 
He  gives,  as  the  synonyms  of  the  latter,  Kentucky  Arterial 
Fossil  (Parkinson),  and  Encrinites ^rca/i>  (Schlotheim), 
as  quoted  by  Miller,  and  thus  proceeds:  •  This  is  extremely 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  on  the  margins  of 
the  Mississippi  in  a  few  places.  Near  Huntsville  they  are  very 
numerous ;  and  on  the  surface  of  a  fragment  of  rock,  three 
inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  wide,  sent  to  the  Academy 
by  Mr.  Hazard  of  that  place,  I  have  enumerated  eighteen 
specimens  of  this  species  more  or  less  entire,  and  two  speci- 
mens of  the  preceding  snecies  (P.  pyriformis).  On  another 
still  smaller  piece  of  rock  are  twenty-one  specimens,  all  in 
alto  relievo,  two  of  which  are  of  the  preceding  species.    On 
a  third  fragment  of  rock  thirty  may  be  counted,  and  on  a 
fourth  upwards  of  fifty.     That  these  animals  were  peduncu- 
lated and  fixed,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.    We  see  at  the 
base  of  the  pelvis  a  small  rounded  surface,  perfbrated  in  the 
centre  for  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  the 
outer  margin  are  very  short  but  distinct  radii  of  elevated 
lines,  evidently  intended  for  articulation  with  the  first  joint 
of  the  column.  The  column  itself  is  always  found  in  frag- 
ments accompanying  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  never 
attached  to  it.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  branchial 
apparatus  communicated  with  the  surrounding  fluid  through 
the  pores  of  the  ambulacra  by  means  of  filamentous  pro- 
cesses :  these  may  also  have  performed  the  office  of  tenta- 
cula  in  cx)nveying  the  food  to   the  mouth,   which  was 
perhaps  provided  with  an  exsertile  proboscis ;  or  may  we 
not  rather  suppose  that  the  animal  fed  on  the  minute  be- 
ings that  abounded  in  the  sea  water,  and  that  it  obtained 
tbem  in  the  manner  of  Ascidia,  by  taking  them  in  with  the 
J  .fer.    The  residuum  of  digestion  appears  to  have  been 
^;jected  through  the  mouth.' 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,in  a  «  Note  on  the  foregoing  paper, 
together  wtth  a  description  of  a  new  species  o/Pentremites,' 
observes,  that  all  the  specimens  received  in  this  country 
from  Kentucky  were  changed  into  a  sort  of  calcedony  or 
chert,  a  circumstance  which  has  perhaps  not  only  prevented 
British  naturalists  fi^m  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
their  natural  affinities  as  a  family,  but  appears  also  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  recognising  the  ge- 
neric resemblance  to  the  species  that  occur  here,  which, 
bearing  so  much  greater  a  simUarity  to  some  of  the  Echini- 
da,  has  caused  some  of  our  natural  iste  to  class  them  toge- 
ther: for  It  IS  observable,  he  remarks,  that  of  perhaps 
twenty  specimens  of  the  Kentucky  Aslerial  Fossil  that  he 
Md  •zamined,  only  one  individual  showed  the  sutures  thi^t  J 


separate  what  Say  eatts  flie  '  pdvie  sMpvlar  Md  mUw^- 

pmar  plates  or  pieces.*    The  exam  ination  of  tba  new  »per  •"« 
nowever  suggested  to  Mr.  Sowerby  the  probability  tr  •: 
part  of  the  three  unequal  pieces  which  Sav  calls  the  Y' ' 
may  in  fkct  prove  to  be  eostals,  thus  orioencmg  one  m 
relation  to  tne  CrinoidetL    Mr.  Sowerby  recofds  and 
scribes  two  species,  premising  that  the  ciicumstaoce  of  Sut  *• 
first  species,  P.  Glooosa,  having  been  brought  finim  Ki  .• 
land,  led  Mr.  Sowerby  at  first  to  suppose  that  $av  mc  ..: 
refer  to  one  of  those  species  that  bad  come  into  Mr.  S  w- 
erby's  hands.    Say's  description  however  in  Mr.  Sowr^     « 
opinion  is  so  incomplete,  and  the  terms  he  has  us«d  »t<  •- 
vague,  that  Mr.  Sowerbv  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  t . 
fa^  but  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  *  Pelvis  deep  Mii:rtr- 
shaped  convex'  may  sen^e  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  both.     M  - 
Sowerby's  two  species  are  Pentremites  Derbiensis  ft  .. 
Derbyshire  (limestone)  Kid  Pentremites  elliptica  Ihcmnt.-r 
Preston  in  Lancashire. 

In  a  second  paper  (Zool.  Joum^  vol.  iv.)  Mr.  Scni.-  • 
changes  the  name  to  Pentatrematites,  and  rocofd*  ir  rt 
more  species,  viz.  P.  angulcUa,  P,  in/lata,  and  P.  M'-m.  i 
all  from  the  calamine  mines  belonging  to  the  duke  uf  i{ 
clench,  on  the  LAUcashire  side  of  the  Hodder ;  and  iu  t:  t^ 
last  volume  of  the  *  Zoological  Journal,'  he  describes  tli:«,r 
in  addition,  viz.  P.  orbicularis,  P.  acuta,  and  P.  prntar  ^  . 
laris;  the  last  he  considers  to  be  the  Platycrinites  ;^' ;  : 
gularis  of  Miller,  the  arms  being  imaginary  in  his  f  l  *  ' 
Goldfuas  describes  a  species  from  the  transition  hm<  «t  :.« 
near  Dusseldorf 

M.  de  Blainville  places  this  genus  at  the  end  of  llie  Cr* 
noideans.    It  appears  to  be  the  connecting  link  bc(v^<^  r. 
the  Crinoidea  and  the  EchinidsD,  but  to  have  a   nn.  1. 
stronger  relationship  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.    M  : 
supites  we  consider  with  Miller,  Say,  and  others,  to  be  tK« 
connexion  between  the  true  Crtnoi(iaaiit  and  the  Comatu  // 
N.B.  Croldfuss's  Olenotremites  paradoxus  appears  to  .ap- 
proximate somewhat  to  Pentremites, 
ENCYCLOPiBDIA.    [Dictiowary.] 
ENCYCLOPE'DIE  is  the  name  of  several  general  i . . 
tionaries  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  French  Langu:  jv. 
[Dictionary.]    The  first  work  published  under  this  t»i_c 
was  edited  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  is  written  in  aip'.4- 
betical  order,  and  is  styled  '  Encyclop^die,  ou  Diction  tw.  c 
raisonn6  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  des  Metiers,*  17  voU.  t".C 
and  11  vols,  plates,  Paris,  1751-72,  to  which  are  addt^I  i 
Supplement  in  4  vols.  fol.  of  text  and  1  vol.  nlate%  Pr.r..., 
1776-77,  and  a  Table  des  Matidres,  or  General  Index.  1\y  .^ 
fol.,  Paris,  1780,  in  all  35  vols,  folio.    For  a  brief  ^ke!»  \ 
of  the  history  of  this  work  and  the  judgment  whirh   .l: 
editor  himself  passed  upon  it,  see  Didxbot;  and  f^r  :.. 
plan  and  arrangement,  see  the  preface  to  the  work  ii^  :. 
written  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert.    The  KncvclufW- •;» 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  political  as  vc;:  i« 
religious  opinions  of  the  French  reading  public  of  the  L>; 
century.    But  the  incorrectness  of  many  or  its  articles.  -.-^ 
the  rashness  and  dogmatism  of  many  of  its  propoMi..  j 
becoming  notorious,  a  new  Cydopsedia  was  planned  *     » 
society  of  men  of  letters,  upon  a  scale  of  greater  magnr ..  » 
and  on  a  different  arrangement,  every  branch  of  lean.    ; 
being  treated  separately,  and  the  whole  being  wntten  1 
general  with  considerable  impartiality,  and  being  laorv  t^ 
than  the  former  Encyclopedic  firom  party  purposes  a* 
prejudices:  the  title  of  it  is  *  Encyclopfdie  M«thodiqu».    I 
par  ordre  de  Mati^res,'    It  is  the  largest  work  of  the  k,    : 
ever  published,  consisting  of  201  volumes  4ta,  incluil.  J 
47  volumes  of  copper-plates.    It  began  to  appear  in  1 :-.' 
and  was  completed  only  in  1832,  the  publication  ha».r*J 
thus  lasted  half  a  century.    Each  science  makes   m  d  ^ 
lionary  of  itself  in  two,  three,  or  more  volunnes,  arr»n.:-  • 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  whole  work  is  thervfv  "t  . 
collection  of  dictionaries.    The  principal  sciences  cont;«.i . . 
in  it  are:  geography  antient  and  modem,  physical   l  •• 
graphy,  mathematics,  logic  and  meUphysics.  pbilosL  \ ; 
history,  theology,  jurisprudence,  political  economy  ar.1  •  ^ 
plomacy,   grammar   and    literature,   commercial  acirr  ■ 
naval  art,  military  art,  antiquities,  financial  science,  . .    - 
mistry,  pharmacy,  and  metallurgy,  natural  hi8tor>.  .  r    - 
tnology,  history  of  mammalia,  anatomy,  physics,  bpta-  ■ 
medicine,   surgery,    agriculture,    fine   arts,    architect  u' 
pausic,  &c.    Other  but  inferior  works  have  appeared  -  .- 
in  Fiance  under  the  name  of  Bnc>clopMie,  bat  the  Kr.  *  > 
clopfedie  M^thodique  nunaina  the  staada|4  work  of  iu  k-r  1 
in  the  French  language. 
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eonfiiMd  mj,  most  thick  snd 
(brence,  coropHratitely  small  and  thinlv  placed  at  thi 
cantre ;  and  the  only  regular  structure  that  is  ob^ryabli 
with  the  naked  eye  is  that  the  curves  always  present  their 
convexity  to  the  circmnference 

When  there  is  no  limited  circumference  asngned  by 
nature  to  an  endogen,  then  the  curved  spots,  miich  are 
sections  oF  the  noody  arcs,  are  much  more  equally  arranged, 
ftnd  ate  less  crowded  at  the  circumference.  Never  is  there 
sny  distinct  column  of  pith,  or  medullary  rays,  or  concentric 
arrangement  of  the  woody  arcs ;  nor  does  the  cortical  inte- 
gument of  the  surface  of  endogenous  stems  assume  the  cha- 
raeler  of  bark,  separating  from  the  wood  below  it ;  on  tbt 
cgntTBiy,  as  the  cortical  integument  consists  verv  much  of 
the  finely  divided  extremities  of  the  woody  arcs,  they  neces- 
sarily hold  it  fast  to  the  wood,  of  which  tbey  are  themselves 
prolon lotions,  and  the  cortical  integument  can  only 
stripped  off  hy  tearing  it  away  from  the  whole  aurfkce  of 
the  wood,  from  which  it  does  not  separate  without  leaving 
myriads  of  little  broken  threads  behind. 

We  Ibtrefore  do  not  understand  Professor  Mohl  when  be 
asserts  that  the  young  wood  of  an  exogcu  is  the  same  as 
that  of  an  endogen,  and  that  Ihey  principally  differ  in  exo- 
gens  forming  new  wood  between  the  old  wood  and  liber, 
whilb  ecdogens  produce  separate  cords  of  woody  libsue.  On 
the  contrary,  exogens  arc,  from  the  beginning  of  thei 
growth,  extremely  diOcrent,  culleclinj;  their  woody  cords  i 
a  panllet  manner  between  iho^o  horizontal  nrolongations  c 
tbe  cellular  svstero  called  medullary  rays ;  lucre  are  no  arc 
developed ;  the  cortical  intecument  is  altogether  separate 
fh>m  the  woody  system,  without  any  breaking  off  of  the 
woody  tubes ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  distinct  column  of  cellu- 
tar  medulla,  araund  which  the  wood  itself  is  more  or  less 
concentrically  disposed.  We  know  very  well  tliat  the  dispo- 
aition  to  form  woody  arcs  in  the  pith,  in  addition  to  tbe  con- 
centric wood,  which  is  so  very  conspicuous  in  Zamia,  is  also 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  Piper ;  and  that  something  Uke  it, 
although  far  from  being  correctly  understood  hy  Schult*. 
occurs  ill  the  piih  of  curtain  nyclaginacL'ous  plants,  as  well 
as  in  elder,  whojo  it  has  been  noticed  by  Henslow;  but 
these  cases  are  far  from  showing  anything  like  identity 
between  endogens  and  uxogens,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
explained  in  another  place.     [Exoqkns.] 

While  however  we  object  to  Mohl's  identiflcation  of  exo- 
gens acid  endogetiH,  as  most  forced  and  unnatural,  and  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  observation,  we  are  far  from  adopt- 
ing the  lauguD^'o  of  Link,  who  calls  a  palm  stem  %eauloma, 
OS  if  it  were  nut  a  stem  at  all.  That  there  is  in  the  stem 
of  on  endogen  and  an  exogcn  the  same  elementary  matter, 
that  tbe  woody  bundles  of  the  former  are  analogous  to  (he 
woody  plates  of  the  latter,  that  the  function  of  their  stems, 
althuu^li  uul  mode  out  with  much  precisian,  is  nevertheless 
essentially  similar,  are  fticis  about  which  we  cannot 
pate  any  dispute,  and  therefore  the  new  term  caulii 
distinguished  from  cnulis.  i*  just  as  supcrlluous  as  the  old 
name  of  frond  as  distinguished  ftoin  leaf 

In  many  of  (he  loiger  kinds  of  endogens  the  stem 
creases  principally  by  ibe  development  of  a  single  terminal 
bud,  a  circumstance  unknown  in  exogens,  pro|>eny  so  called. 
In  many  however,  as  all  gwsses,  the  oidinory  growth  lakes 
|>lace  by  the  full  development  of  axillary  buds  in  abundance. 

In  general  tlieie  is  so  great  a  uniformity  in  the  structure 
of  an  endogenous  stem  that  the  common  cane  or  asparagus 
lUuatrato  its  peculiarities  sufficiently.  There  are  however 
anomalous  states  that  require  explanation. 

Gnutei  are  endogens  with  hollow  siema  siretigiheaed  by 
ttuuverw  plates  at  (be  nodes.  Ibis  is  seen  in  tbe  bamboo. 


whose  joint*  are  used  as  cases  to  bold  roth,  «r  in  ani  f^ 

our  indigenous  species.  In  this  case  the  deriaiion  t"ii..u  h  i- 
bituat  Birui'ture  is  owing  to  the  circumference  growii  -.- 
faster  than  Ihe  centre,  the  runsicquencf  of  whivh  it  ili^ 
tearing  the  latter  into  n  fiiitular  passage,  except  at  (he  i.<»l-,  -. 
where  tbe  ores  of  ligneous  tissue  originating  in  the  1«^>>-- 
cross  over  nvm  one  side  of  Ibe  '^tcro  to  the  other,  and  Ijt 
their  entanglement  and  extensibility  prevo:]t  the  p<Mi>ibil.!r 
of  any  ruiiture  taking  placiv  That  lliis  is  so  is  proved  I  y 
the  fact  ttinl  llie  sicins  of  all  grasses  are  solid,  of  nt-arli  t.  . 
as  long  as  they  grow  slowly;  and  that  it  iswhsn  the  rapul.i^ 
oftheir  development  is  much  accelerated  that  tbey  a.>>ijni.' 
their  habitual  flslular  cliorncler.  Independently  of  ttji 
circumstance  their  organization  is  quite  normal. 

Xanlhorhera  haslilit  has  been  shown  by  DcCandollr  i» 
have  an  anomalous  aspect.  When  cut  through  tnnivirw-li. 
the  section  exhibits  an  appearance  of  medullary  iay>  yi.^ 
ceeding  with  consideruble  regularity  from  near  the  ceotn 
to  tbe  very  circumference.  {Or/mnographif  Vi^Ualt,  i.  '  i 
But  such  horizontal  rays  are  not  consiructod  of  munrvrm 
cellular  li!<sue  like  real  medullary  processes,  but  are  rtim- 
posed  of  ligneous  cords  lyin^'  across  tbe  olher  noody  unur . 
they  are  in  fact  Ibe  unpcr  ends  of  the  woudv  ara  pul.ii 
from  a  vertical  into  a  norizontal  direction  hy  w  growth  I 
the  stem  and  tbe  tluiistiiig  of  the  leaves  tu  which  Ihiry  Ih~ 
long  from  the  centre  lo  the  circumferenoc.  Sudi  a  ca>" 
throws  great  light  upon  Ihe  real  nature  of  Ihe  more  tet^- 
lar  forms  of  endogenous  wood. 

Other  appearances  are  owing  to  unperfect  developmen'. 
as  in  some  of  the  aquntic  species  of  this  class.  £«inrw.  Im 
example,  has  its  stem  and  leaves  fu^cd  together  iniu  i 
small  lenticular  cavernous  body ;  and  in  XanniAeUia  atid 
others,  a  few  tubes  of  len;^henod  i-ellular  tissue  o>>n->Iil(iiv 
almost  all  tbe  axis  ;   but  Ihe  exarojiialion  of  such  casot  i^ 


By  far  the  most  striking  hind  of  anomaly  in  thf  -t 
endogens  is  that  which  occurs  In  Harb.icenia.  unil 
has  been  already  slightly  noticed  by  the  writtr  n 
sketch.  (Nat.  Sytt.  qf  Botany,  p.  33-1.)  It  is  m  vei 
portant  that  we  shall  describe  it  more  particularly  ut 
occasion.     In  an   unpublished  sjiecies  of  Darbarrmii 


Rio  Janeiro,  allied  tu  B.  purpurea,  tbe  ttemf  appev  ex- 
ternally like  those  of  any  other  rougb-barked  nluit,   or.'t 
'  nggedwben  tiW 


that  their  surlhce  is  unusually  fibrous  and  n 
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tnd  elowly  e»t«d  b;  tbe  Temtiiui  of  iihBBthuit;  leavei  wliui 
young.  Uixiu  examiQing  a  tnnaverec  seGlion  of  it,  the 
Item  is  fuuntl  to  consist  of  a  small  ftnu  pale  Mninl  circle 
having  the  orditwry  endogeaoiu  argsnizBlion,  and  of  n  largo 
number  of  Kinallw  and  very  irregular  ovat  spaces  prossod 
rlotiely  togeUiflr  but  having  no  organic  connection ;  between 
lltese  nre  tracos  of  a  chaffy  ra^ed  kind  of  tissue  which 
seciDs  D*  if  piincipally  absorbed  and  destroyed.  (See 
llg.-U 

A  vertical  section  of  the  thickest  part  of  this  stem 
cxhibila,  in  addition  to  a  pale  central  endogenous  column, 
woody  bundles  crossing  each  other  oi  lying  parallel,  after 
■  he  manner  of  the  ordinary  ligneous  tiasue  of  a  paira  alem 
(fig.  B),  only  the  bundles  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  and 
uru  not  embodied  as  usual  in  a  cellular  substance.  Those 
bundles  may  be  readily  traced  to  the  central  colutnn,  par- 
ii<:ul:irly  in  the  younger  branches  (llg.  C),  and  are  plamly 
lliu  niuls  of  the  stem,  of  exactly  tbe  same  nature  a^  those 
aL-rial  roots  which  serve  to  stay  the  stem  of  a  screw  pine 
if\tiidaHU»).  When  they  reach  the  earth  the  woody 
buudles  beeome  more  apparently  roots,  dividing  at  their 
points  into  One  segroent^  and  entirelv  resembling  on  a 
amall  Kale  the  roots  of  a  palm-tree.  The  oentral  column 
is  much  tmaller  M  the  base  of  the  atem  than  near  tbe  upper 
ewrctnity. 

Nothing  can  well  show  more  distinctly  than  this,  that 
the  vuody  bundlea  of  an  end<^enous  stem  are  a  sort  of  root 
etoitted  by  the  leaves,  plunging  down  through  their  whole 
length  into  the  oelluW  sulutance  of  the  stem  in  oidinory 
oasts ;  but  in  barbacenia  soon  quilling  the  stem  and  con- 
tinuing iheir  course  downward!  on  the  outside.  The  obser- 
vation of  Du  Petit  Thouara,  that  when  dracnnas  push  forth 
branches,  each  of  the  latter  produoes  from  its  base  a  quantity 
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of  fibres,  which  are  interposed  between  the  eoitical  integu 
ment  and  the  body  of  the  wood,  forming  a  sort  of  plaster 
analufious  to  what  is  found  in  the  graft  of  an  exogeo  ;  and 
that  of  the  nbres  ju-^t  mentioned  the  lowermost  have  a  ten- 
dency to  descend,  while  those  originating  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  branch  turn  downwards  and  Anally  descend  also; 
that  observation  had  already  rendered  the  above-men)  ioned 
concloaion  probable.  The  case  of  barbacenia  can  scarcely 
leave  a   doubt   upon   the  subject,  and   leads  to   the  im- 

ertant  conclusiou  that  the  theory  of  the  wood  of  eiogeus 
ing  also  a  slate  of  roots  belonging  to  the  leaves  of  the 
stem,  is  well  founded  also. 

The  age  of  endogenous  trees  has  been  little  studied. 
When  the  circumference  of  their  stem  is  limited  specifi- 
cally, it  is  obvioua  that  their  lives  will  be  limited  also ;  and 
hence  we  find  the  longevity  of  palras  inconsidcrahle  when 
compared  with  that  of  exogenous  trees.  Two  or  three 
hundred  years  are  estimated  to  form  the  extreme  extent  of 
life  in  a  dute  palm  and  in  uianv  others.  But  where,  as  in 
Dracffina,  the  dejtreu  to  which  tne  stem  will  grow  in  diame- 
ter is  indeSuitu.  the  age  teems,  as  in  esogens,  to  be  jndcDnile 
also-  thug  a  famous  dragon  tree,  Dractena  Draco,  of  Ora- 
tava  in  TeneritTe,  was  an  object  of  great  antiquity  so  ]oug 
ego  aa  A.  D.  1 402,  and  is  still  alive. 

Important  aa  the  character  furninlied  by  the  inlemni 
manner  of  growth  of  an  endogen  obviously  is,  it  is  much, 
enhanced  in  value  by  its  being  found  very  generally  accom- 

Ciied  by  peculiarities  of  organization  in  olher  parts.  The 
ret  have  in  almost  all  cases  the  veins  placed  in  parallel 
lines,  merely  connected  by  transverse  single  or  nearly  single 
bars.  8 iTuight- veined  foliage  is  therefore  an  eilemal 
symptom  of  on  eitdogenous  mode  of  growth.  When  aueh 
an  appearance  is  found  in  exogens  it  is  always  fallacious. 
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and  k  (bund  to  be  owing  to  the  exeessite  siie  and  peenlier 

direction  of  a  few  of  the  larger  Teins,  and  not  to  be  a  general 
character  of  all  the  venous  aystem ;  as  is  sufficiently  obvious 
in  Plantago  lanceolata,  Gentiana  lutea,  and  many  dknto. 

The  fioweT9  too  of  endogens  have  in  most  cases  their 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  corresponding  with  the  number 
three,  or  clearly  referrible  to  that  type ;  and  the  pistil  usu- 
ally participates  in  the  same  peculiarity.  Where  such  a 
proportion  exists  in  exogens,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the 
sepals  and  petals  by  themselves,  or  to  the  pistil  by  itself 
not  extending  to  the  other  organs.  In  endogens  it  is 
almost  universal  in  all  the  whorls  of  the  flower,  although 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  abortion,  dislocation,  or  cohesion 
of  particular  parts,  as  happens  in  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
natural  order  of  grasses. 

The  effect  of  the  manner  of  growth  in  endogens  is  to  give 
them  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Their  trunks  freouently 
resemble  columns  rising  majestically  with  a  plume  of  leaves 
upon  their  summit ;  and  the  leaves^  often  very  large — the 
fan-shaped  leaves  of  some  palms  are  from  20  to  30  feet 
wide — have  most  commonly  a  lengthened  form^  resem- 
bling a  sword  blade  if  stiff,  or  a  strap  if  weak  and  broad. 
A  landscape  consisting  entirely  of  endogens  would  have 
such  an  appearance  as  is  presented  by  the  cut  in  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

These  peculiarities  are  connected  with  others  belonging 
to  endogenous  vegetation  in  its  most  rudimentary  condition. 
The  embryo  of  an  endogen  is,  in  its  commonest  state,  a 
small  undivided  cylinder,  which  protrudes  from  within  its 
substance  a  radicle  from  one  ena  and  a  plumule  from  a 
little  above  the  radicle ;  in  other  eases  its  embryo  has  a  slit 
on  one  side,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  plumule  reposes, 
or,  finally,  the  embryo  is  a  flat  plate  as  in  grasses,  with 
the  plumule  and  radicle  attached  to  its  face  near  the  base. 
In  the  latter  case  the  flat  plate  is  a  solitary  cotyledon, 
which,  in  the  second  instence,  is  folded  together  so  as  to 
give  the  embryo  the  appearance  of  being  slit,  and  which  in 
the  first,  or  most  habitual,  condition  is  not  only  folded  up, 
but  united  at  its  edges  into  a  case  entirely  bury  ins  the 
plumule  and  cotyledon.  Hence  tiie  embryo  of  an  enaogen 
IS  called  monocotyledonous ;  a  name  that  is  really  unexcep- 
tionable, notwitlistanding  the  occasional  appearance  of  a 
second  rudimentary  cotyledon,  as  occurs  in  common  wheat. 

It  has  already  been  sUted  that  the  radicle  is  protruded 
in  germination  irom  within  the  substance  of  the  embryo ; 
the  base  of  the  radicle  is  consequently  surrounded  by  a 
minute  collar  formed  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  produced 
by  the  radicle  upon  ito  egresa.  For  this  reason  exogens  are 
called  endorhizal. 

Hence  the  great  natural  class  of  plants  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  these  remarks  has  five  most  important  physiologi- 
cal peculiarities,  by  all  which  combined,  or  usually  by  each 
of  which  separately,  the  class  may  be  characterized. 

1.  The  wood  is  endogenous. 

2.  Tlie  leaves  are  straight-veined. 

3.  Tlie  organs  of  fructification  are  ternary 

4.  The  embryo  is  monocotyledonous. 

5.  The  germination  is  endorhizal. 

This  explains  why  Endogens  are  also  called  Monocotff' 
ledoju  Kni  Endorhizof ;  thev  have  moreover  been  called 
Crvptocotyledone€B  by  Agardn,  Acrohlastee  by  Reicbenbach, 
and  Caulophyta  by  the  school  of  Oken ;  but  thpse  names 
have  been  given  upon  mere  hypothetical  grounds,  and  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  explanation  in  this  place. 

It  may  however  be  readily  supposed  tliat,  viewed  as  a 
large  class  of  plants,  Endogens  are  essentially  characterised 
only  by  the  combination  of  these  five  peculiarities,  and  that 
occasional  deviations  may  occur  from  every  one  of  them. 
Thus  in  Nais,  Cauliuia,  Zannichellia,  and  odiers  which  con- 
stitute a  part  of  what  Professor  Schults  names  ^omor- 
ganotu  ftoriferoua  plants,  the  whole  organisation  of  the 
stem  is  so  imperfect  that  the  endogenous  charapter  is  lost ; 
but  their  true  nature  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  straight  veins,  monocotyledonous  embryo^  &c. 
Again,  in  Smilax,  the  common  reticulated  leaves  of  exogens 
are  found ;  hut  the  endogenous  stem,  the  ternary  organs  of 
fructification,  the  embr>'o  and  germination  of  that  order,  are 
all  good  evidence  of  its  real  nature ;  and  so  with  other  cases. 
Such  occurrences  are  instences  of  endogenous  development 
temling  towards  the  exogenous,  and  are  usually  looked 
upon  as  cases  of  transition  from  one  form  to  the  othei^— 
perhaps  not  very  correctly.  Of  this  nature  are  the  resem- 
blancAA  between  the  columnar  Cycadaeeous  Gymnoaperms 
between  the  livid,  fotid,  one-nded  calyx  ^Arii< 


t(doehia  and  the  equally  livid,  fostid,  one^aaML  sipatba  of 

araceous  endogens,  or,  in  another  point  of  view,  betw«.f  n 
such  lenticular  plants  as  lemna  in  endogens,  with  the 
leaves  and  stems  fused,  as  it  were,  together,  and  aimilar 
forms  of  stem  and  leaf  among  marchantiaceoua  ac*rogra«. 

With  regard  to  really  intermediate  forms  of  vegetati'  ^i 
connecting  endogens  with  other  elaases,  they  aw  exirvmc* 
uncommon.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  which  cmx*!.  ^ 
between  Ranunculacen  and  Nymphoacese  on  the  pait  •  f 
exogens,  and  Alismaeew  and  Hydrocharaoase  on  U»at  i-r 
endogens ;  if  Ranunculus  lingua,  or  belter  R.  pamaasif  ol :  (.*. 
is  contrasted  with  Alisma  plantago,  or  Damasonium,  lea%i:.^ 
out  of  consideration  subordinate  difference^  it  will  be  fuur.  i 
that  there  is  little  of  a  positive  nature  to  distinguiab  tU  :.. 
except  the  albuminous  dicotyledonous  seeds  of  the  fbrme?  a- 
compared  with  the  exalbuminous  monoootylodonous  »«»->.« 
of  tne  latter;  and  the  resemblances  between  Hydrops  I  u* 
and  Hydrocharis  in  the  other  ease,  are  to  vefy  great  t.  a: 
Schults  udd  others  actually  refer  them  to  the  same  claM> 

Enclogens  probably  contain  more  planta  oontrabutiog  tu 
the  food  of  man,  and  fewer  poisonous  species  in  pit>pani->n 
to  their  whole  number,  than  exogens*  Grasses,  with  tL  .•  : 
floury  albumen,  form  a  large  portion  of  this  elaast  to  v  hi  n 
have  to  be  added  Palms  yielding  fruit,  wine,  aogar,  m^ 
Aracen,  Marantacees,  some  Amaryllidacess,  &c.,produc..<»: 
axrow-root,  the  nutritious  fruit  of  the  plantains,  the  ar  > 
I  matic  secretions  of  Zingiberace»,  Orchidacev  fiirmiDg  aa]*^r . 
and  Dioscoreaces,  the  mothers  of  yams.  Amonf  the  dek - 
terious  species  we  have  little  worth  notice  beyonl  the  pu  - 
sonous  mucilage  in  the  bulbs  of  certein  Amaryll idaoe»,  &i.  ^ 
the  acrid  secretions  of  Araceas. 

What  proportion  endogens  bear  to  the  whole  rcgetah.v 
kingdom  is  unknown.  I>e  CandoUe  eomptttes  the  pcop*)!- 
tions  of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  planta  uaM  to  l-o 
divided,  thus : 

Exogens,  or  Dicotyledons         •         .         636 
Endogens,  or  Monocotyledons  •        144 

Acrogens,  or  Acotyledons        .        •        220 

1000 
But  these  numbers  can  only  berejQardedasloose  apprr.Ti> 
mations  to  the  truth. 

In  these,  as  in  all  other  large  groups,  we  find  tlie  t^\ 
tremes  of  development  ao  exceedingly  far  apart,  that  o^ 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  possioihty  of  th*  . 
being  mere  forms  of  each  other,  were  it  not  certain  tt. .: 
numerous  traces  exist  in  the  vegeteble  kingdom  of  a  U^ 
quent  tendency  to  produce  the  typical  structure  of  a  natur 
association  of  whatever  kind  in  both  an  eautf^eraterf  sr  . 
degraded  state,  if  such  figurative  terms  may  m  employ  r  i 
in  science.    For  instance,  the  genus  Ficus  contains  sol-.- 
species  creeping  on  the  ground  Uke  diminuti^'e  keiham'.* 
plants,  and  others  rising  into  the  air  to  the  height  td  ;  .>\ 
feet,  overspreading  with  the  arms  of  their  colossal  trunks  i. 
sufficient  space  of  ground  to  protect  a  multitude  of  mcii  . 
the^type  of  organization  in  the  willow  is  in  like  man:..  - 
represented  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tiny  Saiix  kerlf^'-  * 
which  can  hardly  raise  its  head  above  the  dwarf  bums  at. ; 
saxifra^^es  that  surround  it ;  and  on  the  other  by  Salixa-  \ 
a  tree  sixty  feet  high.   Then  among  natural  orden  we  h.» . 
the  Rosaceous  structure,  exaggerated,  on  the  one  hand,  u.' 
the  arborescent  Pomess,  and  degraded,  on  the  other,  into  u.. 
apetalous  imperfect  Sanguisorbeso ;  the  Onagraeeous  t) ; . . 
highly  developed  in   Fuchsia,  and  almost  obliterated    - 
HaloragesB ;  the  Urtieaceous,  in  excess  in  Artoearpos^  a:* . 
most  imperfisct  in  Ceratophyllum;  grasses,  presenting  tr.^ 
most  striking  differences  of  perfbction  between  the  niQ6«-l.K- 
Knappia,and  Bamboos  a  hundred  feet  high;  and  the  Ltli«- 
ceous  occurs  in  equally  different  states  of  development,  wbt  -: 
asparag\is  is  compared  with  the  Dragon-tree,  or  an  atttumr«». 
squill  with  an  arborescent  Yucca.    So,  in  like  manner.  i  ■ 
find  at  one  extreme  of  the  organization  of  the  dass  of  Bocl- 
gcns,  palms,  planteins,  and  arborescent  liliaceous  planK 
and  at  the  other,  such  submersed  plants  as  Potamogv'.  u 
Zannichellia,  and  duckweed,  the  latter  of  which  ha^  *• 
even  the  distinction  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  bears  its  llotKt  ,>. 
reduced  to  one  carpel  and  two  stamens,  without  either  c^'  <  \ 
or  corolla — therefore  at  the  minimum  of  reductioci,  il  t 
remain  flowers  at  all — ^in  little  chinks  in  its  edges. 

The  classification  of  endogens  is  not  a  subject  upon  «h»-'. 
there  is  any  very  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  botanic^*.*^ . 
if  the  natural  orders  are  sometiuMS  not  distinctly  liznitca. 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  grouped  much  better  loan  tiu.«* 
of  exogens;  and  although  it  majr  bo  eaqwota^  yrhmtrtr 
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ibte  that  lias  so  frequently  attended  them.  The  degree  of 
^doctor  of  laws  was  obtained  from  Edinburgh  for  huu  and 
others  of  the  tutors  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy. 

Of  Dr.  Enfield's  industry  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  list  of  the  works  which  he  published  during 
his  residence  at  Warrington  and  in  the  midst  of  his  other 
various  and  important  occupations  • — 

•The  Preacher's  Directory,'  4to.,  1771^.  'The  English 
Preacher ;  a  Collection  of  Sermons  abridged  and  selected 
from  various  Authors,' 9  vols.  12mo.,  1773.  *  An  Essay 
towards  the  History  of  Liverpool,  principally  from  the 
Papers  of  Mr.  Greorge  Perrj,'  fol.,  1774.  *  Observations  on 
Literary  Property,*  4to.,  1774.  *  The  Speaker;  or  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  selected  from  the  best  English  Writers,  for 
the  purposes  of  Readtng  and  Speaking,'  8vo.  1774.  *  Bio- 
graphical Sermons  on  the  Principal  Characters  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,'  1 2mo.,  1777.  *  Exercises  in  Elocution, 
bein^  a  Sequel  to  the  Speaker,'  8vo.,  1 781.  •  A  Translation 
of  Rosignol's  Elements  of  Geometry,'  8vo.  '  Institutes 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Experimental,' 
4to.,  1783.    And  besides  these,  various  occasional  sermons. 

*  Several  of  the  above,*  as  Dr.  Aikin  observes,  •  belong 
to  the  humble  but  useful  class  of  compilations ;  yet  in  them 
he  found  occasion  to  display  the  elegance  of  his  taste  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.'  The  *  Speaker*  was  one 
of  the  first,  and  is  still,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  selections 
from  our  English  classical  writers. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  academy,  Dr.  Enfield  re- 
mained two  yeafs  at  Warrington,  occupied  in  the  education 
of  private  pupils,  and  in  his  duties  as  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  1785  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Octagon  dissenting  congregation  at  Norwich.  He  first 
.settled  at  the  village  of  Thorpe,  where  he  received  private 
pupils,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Norwich,  where,  at  length, 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  literary  occupations  and  his 
ofilcial  duties.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Norwich, 
that  besides  being  engaged  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
and  Analytical  Reviews,  he  undertook  an  abridgment  of 
Brucker's  *  History  of  Philosophv,*  in  2  vols.,  4to.  In  this 
task  he  was  kindly  encouraged  dv  Dr.  Bagot,  at  that  time 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  accommodated  by  him  with  books 
from  Cambridge  and  from  his  own  library. 

Dr.  Enfield  published  also  while  at  Warrington  another 
small  volume  of  sermons  on  the  principal  characters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  Dr.  Aikin  says,  that  while 
there  he  drew  up  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  principal  in- 
cidents and  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  which  ne  dis- 
played both  his  talents  as  a  commentator  and  his  skill  in 
expanding  into  general  lessons  of  conduct  those  hints  and 
particular  observations  which  occur  in  the  sacred  narratives. 
This  work  was  not  published,  but  a  selection  of  twenty  ser- 
mons from  it  forms  the  last  of  three  volumes  of  discourses 
which  were  published  after  his  decease  by  subscription  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow:  and  these  productions  of  his  ma- 
turer  years  will  be  found  much  superior  to  those  sermons 
which  were  given  to  the  world  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
The  series  of  discourses  on  the  gospels  was  written  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  at  Norwich. 

Dr.  Enfield  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Monthly  Magazine  at  its  commencement,  in  which  the 
papers  under  the  title  of  the  *  Enquirer'  are  mostly  from  his 
pen.  His  last  literary  undertaking  was  that  of  a  General 
biographical  Dictionary,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his 
oldest  and  most  valued  friends.  Dr.  John  Aikin.  He  re- 
sided at  Norwich  till  his  death,  which,  after  a  short  but 
painful  illness,  took  place  on  November  3rd,  1797,  in  the 
fifiy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  sermon- writer.  Dr.  Enfield  obtained  so  great  a  repu- 
tation as  not  only  to  be  applied  to  for  assistance  by  his  less 
industrious  dissenting  brethren,  but  also,  through  the 
agency  of  a  London  bookseller,  by  several  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment,  for  sermons  on  particular  occasions,  for 
which  he  was  liberally  remunerated. 

As  a  preacher,  his  manner  of  delivery  was,  as  Dr.  Aikin  cha- 
racterizes it*  grave  and  impressive,  affecting  rather  a  uniform 
dignity  than  a  variety  of  expression.  It  was  entirely  free 
from  what  is  called  tone,  and  though  not  highly  animated, 
was  by  no  means  dull,  and  never  careless  or  indifferent. 

As  a  companion,  he  was  universally  esteemed  in  ever)' 
situation,  and  at  every  period  of  his  I'ife.  That  influential 
intercourse  with  a  congregation,  formerly  considered  a  more 
essential  part  of  the  duty  of  a  dissenting  minister  than  it 
now  is,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Enfield,  who  never  assumed  the 


priest,  had  uniformly  a  beneficial  tendency.    lie  wa*  on*« 
whose  entrance  into  any  society  of  those  who  knew  It    » 
instantly  diffused  pleasure.    In  small  parties  he  IK**iut.  . 
exhibited  the  rare  talent  of  good  reaaing,  and  with  «m  •  • 
effect  in  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic.      Both  at  W  t: 
rington  and  at  Norwich  he  was  instrumental   in   f  in!i  •  z 
societies  for  the  free  discussion  of  the  most  intcre%*: 
topics,  without  limitation  or  exclusion.     He  thus  did  i  v    ti 
towards  delighting,  elevating,  and  refining  the   rirrl«*  ■» 
which  he  moved;  and  the  mildness  and  amiability' of  }   • 
disposition  and  manners  aided  the  gentle  and  unobtru<.-Tt 
influence  of  his  benevolent  heart. 

ENFIELD.    [Middlesex.] 

ENFILADE  is  the  denomination  applied  to  a  firr  "' 
artillery  or  musketry  when  made  in  the  direction  of  :  ^ 
enemy's  line  of  troops,  or  to  that  which  is  made  fmm  j'  % 
battery  to  the  interior  of  an  enemy's  rampart  or  trenoh,  j.  • 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  When  an  artillery  fine  >^  - 
employed  by  the  besiegers  of  a  fortress,  the  intention  i*-  *.  ^ 
dismount  the  guns  of  tne  defenders  ;  and  this  end  it  arr.-  -r- 
plishes  with  more  certainty  than  if  the  fire  were  dtftn-v  ! 
from  the  front  towards  the  mouths  of  the  embrasures^  l»  • .. 
because  the  side  of  a  gun-carriage  presents  a  larger  surfjrr 
than  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  to  the  action  of  the  shot,  z^^ 
because  the  same  shot  may  take  effect  against  two  or  mt-o- 
guns  placed  upon  the  same  line  of  rampart  An  enllia'!:* .: 
fire  of  artillery  is  also  used  by  the  besiegers  to  de^tro*  :  - 
palisades  or  other  obstacles  behind  a  ^rlacis,  and  1o  pn-vi  >  * 
the  defenders  fi^m  remaining  at  their  parapets.  Wh**. 
employed  by  the  defenders  of  a  fortress,  it  is  infecded  i 
sweep  any  of  the  besiegers'  trenches  which  may  from  ne«^r•».• 
sity,  or  through  the  fault  of  the  engineer,  lie  in  a  dirvc'i  r^ 
tending  towards  some  part  of  the  ramparts  of  the  /brtrp^- 

The  destructive  effects  of  an  enfilading  flie,  when  *\* 
rected  against  the  guns  on  a  rampart,  are  diminished  t 
constructing  traverses  across  the  rampart  at  intervals,  or  h\ 
placing  the  guns  in  blindages.  And,  to  avoid  such  fire  "i 
the  trenches  of  the  besiegers,  the  practice  is  to  form  thv  «..• 
trenches  in  zig-zag  directions,  tending  alternately  to  thr 
right  and  lefr  of  the  general  line  of  the  approaches^  sott  •«!, 
if  produced,  they  may  fall  on  the  exterior  of  all  the  r-ir  ■ 
parts  from  whence  a  fire  might  be  directed  towards  the  &r- 
proaches :  when  this  is  not  possible  it  becomes  neees5r»r\  • . 
raise  traverses  in  such  trenches  as  are  thus  exposed  (u  the  fir* 

In  Sir  John  T.  Jones's  Jomnals  of  the  Siege»  i\\  i!»j»ajti. 
there  is  given  an  account  of  tlie  ingenious  attempt  mau*? 
by  a  French  corporal  to  cause  one  uf  the  trencbe*  ot  \'. 
besiegers  before  Badajos  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  gun«»  of  i^"' 
fortress:  the  man  contrived  secretly  in  the  evenincr  li   '  •-- 
place  on  the  ground  the  tracing  cord  which  the  Brtu^h  t  •  • 
gineer  had  stretched  in   order  to  indicate  the  intend*")  .  < 
rection  of  the  trench ;  and  the  attempt  only  failed  b'  •  •   -- 
the  officer  who  came  on  duty  for  the  night  acridtftitallx 
covered,  before  darkness  came  on,  the  error  in  the  ^t^.\    • 
of  the  line.    [Ricochet.] 

ENFR.\NCHISEMENT.    [Copyhold.] 

ENGADIN,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn  in  the  rar» 
of  the  Grisons,  in  Eastern  Switzerland,  runs  from  v  •. 
west  to  north-east,  from  the  sources  of  the  Inn  ot  iK    ' 
of  Mount  Maloya  to  the  defile  of  Finstermtinz,  who. . 
Inn  enters  the  Tyrol,  a  length  of  about  50  miles.     It  > 
largest  valley  in  Switzerland  next  to  the  Volais  ami  "-n 
the  finest;  it  lies  between  two  massive  and  lofty  ridi*- 
the  Rhrotian  Alps,  both  of  which  branch  off  from  M  •  •  * 
Maloya.    The  northern  ridge,  which  contains  the  <tirr  •• 
known  bv  the  names  of  Julier  (68U0  feet),  Albula  C 
SraleUa  (8000),  Fluela,  Piz  Linnard,  Selvretta.  &e^  d-t. 
the   waters  of  the  Inn  from   (hose   of  the   Albulo. 
Lanquart,  and  the  Iller,  which  flow  into  the  Rhine.     7^ 
southern  range  consists  of  the  Monte  dell'  Oro  <8U4>*>  !t* 
the  Bernina  (6200),  the  Casanna,  the  Fraele,  the  Piz  l*t^  . . 
Sursas,  Pizlat,  &c.,  and  divides  the  valley  of  the  Inn  i. 
that  of  the  Adda,  called  also  Yaltelina,  and  from  the  «?I 
of  the  U  pper  E t sch  or  Adige  in  the  Tyrol.  More  than  tit  r  t 
transverse  valleys  open  into  the  longitudinal  \  alley  tii  } 
gadin.    The  width  of  the  plain  whicii  forms  the  bottfur- 
the  valley  of  Engadin  is  from  one  to  two  miles  in  its  «i  .c  ■ 
parts,  but  it  is  much  narrower  in  many  places. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  frav-t  v 
pastures.    The  cultivated  c^^unds  produce  some  bari«> 
and  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  peas,   and  other  vefre^  • 
The  Upper  Engadin  being  more  elevated  than  the  . 
part  of  the  valley,  has  a  keener  air  and  sharper  « n  i  •    - 
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oonstraction  of  fortifications,  both  permanent  and  tem])oraT7, 
including  the  trenches  and  batteries  rcouired  in  besieging 
places ;  also  of  barracks,  magazines,  ana  other  works  con- 
nected with  warlike  affairs. 

The  profession  of  the  civil  engineer  comprehends  the 
design  and  execution  of  every  great  work  bv  which  com- 
merce and  the  practice  of  the  useful  arts  may  be  facilitated. 
Thus,  in  creatmg  or  improving  the  communications  of  a 
country,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  form  a  road  through 
hills  or  over  valleys  or  rivers,  or  to  excavate  a  canal  in  con- 
nection with  the  waters  by  which  it  may  be  supplied,  and 
to  build  tbe  locks  for  retaining  the  surface  at  different  levels, 
in  different  places,  when  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are 
considerable.  He  raises  embankments  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  or  to  reclaim  the  land  which  it 
mav  have  covered,  and  dams  to  break  the  force  of  its  waves 
at  the  mouths  of  natural  harbours.  He  renders  rivers  navi- 
gable when  their  course  is  obstructed  by  rocks  or  banks ;  he 
iorms  docks  or  artificial  harbours  where  ships  may  remain 
in  security ;  and  he  is  required  to  penetrate  by  mines  to 
vast  depths  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  mineral  treasures 
contained  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the 
occupations  of  this  important  class  of  men ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  they  firequently,  in  addition,  prac- 
tise the  avocation  of  the  machinist  in  executing  the  presses, 
mills,  looms,  and  other  great  machines  employed  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures ;  particularly  in  constructing  steam- 
engines  and  the  apparatus  by  which  they  are  rendered  avail- 
able for  giving  motion  to  ships,  carriages,  or  machinery. 

In  France  the  title  of  engineer  is  extended  to  persons 
who  are  euiployed  for  the  public  service  in  trigonometrical 
surveying  in  the  interior  oi  a  country  or  on  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  practice  of  naval  architecture.  The  French  have 
thus  a  corps  of  in^nieurs  g^graphes,  of  ingdnieurs  d*hy- 
drographie,  and  of  mgdnieurs  de  marine. 

Engineering  must  nave  originated  with  the  first  applica- 
tion of  a  lever  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  mass  of  any 
material  which  exerted  a  resistance  exceeding  the  unas- 
sisted strength  of  man :  by  observing  the  effects  produced 
in  operations  of  that  nature,  the  laws  of  the  action  of  bodies 
on  one  another  were  gradually  discovered,  and  mechanics^ 
the  science  of  the  engineer,  arose. 

Archimedes,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  geometer,  may 
with  justice  claim  that  of  mechanician ;  and  in  fact  he  is 
the  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  applied  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mixed  mathematical  sciences.  Besides 
demonstrating  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever,  he 
determined  the  centre  of  gravity  in  bodies  of  certain  forms, 
and  the  positions  in  which  bodies  remain  in  equilibrio  in  a 
fluid ;  and  from  the  celebrity  he  acquired  among  the  an- 
tients  by  the  mechanical  contrivances  which,  according  to 
Polybius,  he  put  in  practice  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  we 
may  conclude  that  if  those  contrivances  were  not  his  own 
inventions,  they  must  have  contained  improvemente  upon 
such  as  had  been  in  use  before  his  time. 

Vitruvius  wrote .  his  treatise  on  architecture  during  the 
reign,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  of  Vespasian.  In  that 
treatise  he  describes  the  manner  of  building  the  walls  and 
towers  for  fortifying  towns,  the  construction  of  temples, 
basilicoe,  theatres,  and  private  dwellings ;  he  describes  the 
principal  military  engines  which  were  then  in  use ;  he  also 
gives  some  account  of  machines  for  drawing  and  raising 
weights,  of  engines  for  raising  water,  and  of  mills  turned 
by  water  for  grinding  corn.  The  work  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  comprehending  every  important  object  con- 
nected with  engineering  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Now  he  states,  in  the  proem  to  the  first  book,  that  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
warlike  engines ;  and  in  another  place,  that  he  had  de- 
signed and  executed  a  basilica  at  Fanum;  it  is  evident 
therefore  that  he  united  in  his  person  the  character  of  en- 
gineer and  architect ;  and  among  the  antients  the  profes- 
sion of  the  former  seems  to  have  been  always  included  in 
that  of  the  latter.  The  '  machinarius'  was  probably  the 
artificer  who  executed  the  civil  and  military  machines,  or 
the  pettv  officer  who,  at  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  superin- 
tended the  ser%uce  of  the  engines. 

Of  the  national  works  executed  by  the  antients,  and 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  properly  fklling  within  the 
province  of  the  engineer,  one  of  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  intimation  is  the  canal  uniting  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nile,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  begun  by  Sesostris,  or, 
according  to  Herodotus,  by  Necos,  the  son  of  Psammeti- 


chus,  and  finished  by  Darius  the  Firat   The  eaaal  of 
Xerxes  across  the  isthmus  of  tbe  peninsula  of  Ath**^  :<> 
another  example  of  works  of  this  kind.    The  tntrodurt.  :: 
of  arches  in  works  of  magnitude  may  be  said  (o  have  cv  .. 
Btituted  an  epoch  in  the  profession  of  the  arcbittic^u*'. 
engineer,  as  the  idea  of  giving  to  blocks  of  stone  a  f -'-^ 
which  would  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  balan** 
rest  by  their  mutual  pressures,  the  discovery  of  the  tzk-^-  > 
of  arranging  them  on  a  curve  surface,  and  tbe  dc^ir'i 
nation  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  piers  or  abutments  40  :*   . 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  vault  might  be  adequately  r  -. 
sisted,  imply  a  higher  decree  of  intellectual  power  ths  r.  .. 
exhibited  in  covering  a  space  with  a  horizontal  roof.    T 
Cloaca  Maxima  [Cloa.C£J  at  Rome  is  probably  the  t 
antient  example  in  Europe  of  this  scienti^'coiiatniri.'  ■ 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  varioiv  arches  of  • .  • 
Thermsa  and  of  other  public  buildings  both  at  Rome  ar^  1   - 
the  provinces,  such  as  aqueducts  and  bridges  attest  t,  » 
grandeur  of  the  design,  combined  with  purposes  of  pul    - 
utility,  which  characterized  the  architects  who  lived  ul^-  : 
the  early  emperors. 

Vitruvius  enumerates  several  Greeks  who  had  written    r 
machinery;  but  from  his  time  to  that  in  which  Italy  r  < 
agam  to  importance  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  little  - 
known  concerning  the  state  of  engineering  in  Europe.  S:  ' 
sequentlv  to   the   last-mentioned  epoch.   Cardan.    G. 
TJbaldi,  Valerius,  and  Galileo,  in  that  country',  and  Stevii.   -. 
Huygens,  and  Descartes,  in  the  north,  are  distingutsh«^l  7  • 
cultivators  of  theoretical  mechanics.    Galileo  particu)  r  • 
deserves  to  be  named  for  his  discovery  of  tne  lavi  '  f 
motion,  his  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  mea5iir>- 
ment  of  time,  and  for  his  theory  of  projectiles.    From  1  .- 
day  to  the  present  almost  eveiy  distinguished  niatbcD<& 
tician,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  baa  c\>n- 
tributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  mechanical  sciences. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century  the  most  celebrated  practical  engineers  Wene  Br^!- 
nelleschi,  who  built  the  dome  of  St.  Maij  at  Flore  n-i'  * 
Peruzzi,  San  Gallo,  and  Michel  Angelo,  who  execur.  ■ 
that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome ;  San  Micheeli,  the  supptccd  lu- 
ventor  of  the  bastion  system  of  fortification ;  ana  to  tb(^<- 
may  be  added  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  M. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London. 

In  Holland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  tbe  necessity  •  f 
securing  the  low  grounds  against  the  inundations  of  t:.. 
seas  and  rivers,  and  of  obtaining  an  inland  navigation  !  ; 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  gave  rise  to  the  cultin*!  • 
of  that  branch  of  engineering  which  relates  to  hydra. 
constructions ;  and  the  invention  of  the  lock  for  canal-  .< 
believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  former  country  a^* 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuj^.    Indeed  we  find  M 
profession  practised  in  those  countries  on  an  extensive  •r . 
when  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  capable  of  uni*  r 
taking  the  formation  of  a  canal  to  drain  the  ground.   Be: 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  appears  to  have  been  the  prac:.  • 
to  send  to  Holland  for  an  engineer  when  any  work  of  i.. 
nature  was  to  be  undertaken. 

But  the  extension  of  the  manufactures  of  this  eou*  *-. 
soon  after  that  period,  and  the  consequent  augmentat. 
both  of  its  internal  and  foreign  commerce,  called  ft>rth 
the  energies  of  the  people,  who,  at  length,  in  the  wurkf  |»  : 
formed  lor  facilitating  the  means  of  communicating  bftvi 
one  place  and  another,  and  in  the  practice  of  &e  u<^* 
arts,  rose  to  an  eminence  which  other  nations  ha\o  : 
been  able  to  attain.    Among  the  former  may  be  menf  1  r 
the  numerous  canals  and  railways  which  inter»tfri   - 
country ;  the  majestic  bridges  executed  in  stone  o\rr  i 
Thames;  in  cast-iron  over  the  Avon,  the  Thames  tw 
and  those  on  the  suspension  principle  at  the  Menai  an*.  .- 
Hammersmith.     And  among  the  men  to  whose  uv 
talents  in  this  branch  of  engineering  the  nation  is  indeV*. 
may  be  named  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Jessop,  Telford,  t   - 
Rennies,  and  Brunei. 

The  invention  of  tbe  steam-engine,  or  rather  its  unprr.i 
ment  in  1769,  opened  a  new  field  for  the  talent  of  tbe  -  -^ 
gineer  in  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  machine  ht<^, 
applicable.    Before  the  time  of  Watt  it  had  been  enipl> } .  '. 
only  as  a  pump  to  raise  water;  but  this  mechanician '  ^ 
converting  the  reciorocating  motion  of  the  beam  into  a  r  . 
tatory  motion,  renaered  it  capable,  not  only  of  replac.  *.c. 
with  greatly  augmented  energy,  the  power  of  windC'WAt. 
or  horses,  in  giving  motion  to  machinery  ibr  the  purp  ^  -• 
required  in  the  arta»  but  also  of  serving  as  ^fixst  movcx  i  f 
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alone  vas  spoken  ot  they  were  never  called  the  Anglo- 
SixoDB  or  English  Saxons,  hut  simply  the  Saxons,  or,  as 
tile  ease  might  he,  the  West  or  East  or  South  Saxons. 
Then,  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  term   Saxons:   that 
name,  we  helieve,  was  never  used  among  our  ancestors 
themselves,  in  the  times  before  the  Norman  conquest,  as 
applicable  to  the  general  population  of  South  Britain :  they 
oonflned  it  to   that  particular  portion  of  the  population 
which  was  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  which  did  not  occupy  half 
the  country.    It  is  true  that  foreigners  did  not  always 
strictly  observe  this  distinction,  but  often  spoke  of  the  whole 
people  as  Saxons,  naturally  misled  both  by  the  greater 
celebrity  of  that  name  for  some  ages  before  the  settlement 
of  the  Saxons  and  the  other  kindred  tribes  in  Britain,  and 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  first  of  those  invaders  that  ar- 
rived in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Jutes  and  Saxons. 
We  easily  account  in  this  way  for  the  application  of  the  term 
Saxons  to  the  entire  bodv  of  the  new  population  by  the 
Welsh  writer  Gildas,  ana  for  its  having  apparently  been 
generally  used  in  the  same  comprehensive  sense  both  by 
the  Welsh  and  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  from  the  earliest 
times.     The   Sasspnagh  is  still  the  name  given   to  the 
English  by  the  Scottibh  Highlanders  and  by  the  Welsh;  and 
antiently  the  southern  part  of  the  present  Scotland,  which 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  population  of  English  descent, 
was  known  in  the  more  northern  parts  by  the  name  of 
Saxonia  or  Saxony.    The  prevalence,  again,  of  the  term 
Saxon  in  modern  times,  as  applied  to  the  entire  population 
of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  to  the  Ian- 
gnnee  then  spoken  in  the  country,  is  to  be  attributed  prin- 
cipally to  the  appropriation  of  the  term  English  in  another 
sense,  namely,  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  language  of  the 
country'  since  the  Conquest,  and  also  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  state  which  eventually  obtained  the 
c^eneral  sovereignty  in  the  times  previous  to  the  Conquest 
having  been  a  Saxon  state.    But  the  name  by  which  the 
entire  population  was  commonly  described  in  those  times 
by  natives  of  the  country  was  certainly  not  the  Saxons,  but 
the  Angles  or  the  English;  and  that  from  the  earliest  date 
to  which  our  evidence  on  the  subject  extends.    It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  use  of  the  term  English  as  the  common 
national  appellative  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Bede,  himself  an  Angle,  having  entitled  his  his- 
lory  'Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum,*  and  having, 
in  conformity  with  that  title,  apphed  the   name  Angli 
throughout  the  work   as  the  general  designation   of  his 
countrymen.     But  the  use  of  the  name  in  that  compre- 
hensive sense  appears  to  be  considerably  older  than  the 
tipe  of  Bede,  who  died  in  a..d.  735.    We  find  the  Kentish 
king  Ethelberti  considerably  more  than  a  century  before 
this  subscribinof  himself  to  a  charter  '  Ego  Ethelbertus, 
Rex  Anglorum,'  in  virtue  apparently  of  his  dignity  as  Bret- 
walda  or  supreme  monarch,  which  he  held  from  about  the 
year  689  till  his  death  in  616.    Taking  this  fact  along  with 
the  other,  which    is  unquestionable,  that    the  kings  of 
Wessex,  after  they  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
country,  although  their  own  state  was  Saxon,  yet  called 
themselves,  not  kings  of  the  Saxons,  but  kings  of  Uie  Angles 
and  of  England,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  latter  had 
all  along  been  the  names  by  which  the  whole  people  and 
country  were  commonly  known,  and  that  Bede  in  employ- 
ing them  as  he  did  only  followed  antecedent  usage.    We 
believe  the  country  to  have  been  called  England,  and  the 
people  and  their  language  English,  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity. 

To  the  circumstances  of  that  introduction  we  would  trace 
this  use  of  the  names.  The  captives  from  Britain  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  market-place  of  Rome,  who  first  drew  upon 
their  country  the  attention  of  Gregory,  afterwards  pope, 
were  Angles,  as  the  well-known  pun,  *They  would  be  not 
Angles,  but  angels,  if  they  were  but  Christians,'  which  the 
name  of  their  nation  and  their  fair  appearance  suggested  to 
Gregory,  may  remind  us.  It  was  the  Angles,  therefore,  that 
Gregory  formed  the  desire  of  converting ;  and  it  was  to  the 
inhabitnnUs  of  Britain  considered  as  Angles  that  Augustine 
and  his  companions  were  some  years  afterwards  sent  as 
missionaries.  These  circumstances  were  enough  to  fix  the 
name  as  the  proper  Christian  appellation  of  the  nation.  It 
was  that  by  which  the  people  had  been  known  to  the  mis- 
sionaries before  their  arrival  among  them,  and  which  the 
anecdote  of  Gregory  would  doubtless  endear  to  these  holy 
men  and  to  their  disciples.  Hence  its  assumption  by  their 
royal  convert  Ethelbert,  taking,  in  his  quality  of  supreme 
monarch,  the  title  of  Rex  Anglorum,  as  already  noticed.  It 


was  of  course  also  the  most  appropriate  appellation  wh'«-h 
Bede,  writing  the  history  of  the  church  thus  planted,  en  . ! 
employ.  And  although  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  wa«  ::.•« 
first  who  so  applied  it,  the  constant  use  of  it  in  his  gr*  7 
work  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  had  much  ciT.-'  - 
in  establishing  its  acceptation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  )..  i 
been  there  employed.  In  this  way  the  terms  Snirland  zrA 
English  very  soon  came  into  imiversal  use  as  the  fr«;-'r 
names  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  hmguage,  ju>;  x\ 
they  are  at  this  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Bede.  which,  repeated  r» 
the  Saxon  Clironicle,  is  the  only  distinct  account  we  po»^*^« 
of  the  invaders  from  tlie  Continent  who  efibcted  the  o^n 
quest  of  South  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centniies.  tbf, 
consisted  principally  of  three  nations  or  tribes,  the  Jutct, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles.    (Hist  Ecelet,  i  15.)     In  m- 
other  place,  however  (v.  10),  he  mentions  Frisiaiu  as  bei- .: 
mixed  with  these ;  and  there  are  other  antimt  testimoTu*-! 
to  the  same  effect,  especially  a  remarkable  passage  in  IY>- 
copius  {Bell,  Goth,  iv.  20),  where,  in  his  acooant  of  thf 
island  under  the  name  of  Brittia,  ha  desoribes  it  as  inha- 
bited by  three  nations,  the  Angles,  the  Frisones,  and  those  of 
the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  Britons  CAjjiXm  n  m* 
l^pitrtrovtQ  Kai  ol  ry  v^cr^  oumw/ioi  Bpirrovfc)*  each  of  which  na- 
tions had  a  king.    Sir  Francis  Palgrave  {Rise  and  J^ogrfit 
qfthe  Eng.  Com.,  pp.  41,  42)  considers  the  name  Frisians  is 
this  passage  to  include  both  the  Jutes  and  the  AogWs^  as 
well  as  the  Frisians  proper,  all  these  apparently  being  alike 
Belgic  tribes.    'By  the  Frisians,'   he  adds,  'Hengut  is 
deemed  to  be  a  Frisian  king ;  and  the  legend  of  Ruwcna. 
or,  as  they  term  her,  Ronix,  is  incorporated  in  their  his- 
tory.   A  better  proof  of  affinity  is  to  he  found  in  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Frisic  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  wbirii  tn 
many  instances  amounts  to  an  absolute  identity.    But  the 
most  conclusive  argument  of  the  unity  of  the  nations  is  d«^ 
duced  flrom  the  judgments  dictated  by  Wulemar,  aad  incor- 
porated in  their  respective  laws  of  the  Frisians  and  Angie«, 
showing  thereby  that  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  common 
legislator.'    It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  anttentiy  the  Fn* 
sians  appear  to  have  been  spread,  in  detaehed  settlement  a, 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  from  the  Sehelde  to  thn 
North  Sea.    Down  to  the  eighth  century,  what  was  calM 
the  Greater  Fricsland  (or  Frisia  Major),  then  forming  pan 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  extended  all  tb0  way  fn»ai 
the  Schelde  to  the  Weser.     But  the  Frisians  who  \msi>^i 
over  into  Britain  with  the  Saxons,  Ansdes,  and  Jntea,  were 
most  probably  the  StrandfHsii,  or  inhaoitants  of  the  boiaU 
district  called  the  Lesser  Friesland  (Frisia  Minor).  Uxiu 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Northstrand,  on  tiie  westen  ooa^t    r 
Scnleswig.    (See  further  upon  this  subject  Usher,  Anttr. 
Eccles,  Brit.,  p.  397 ;  and  Turner,  Hitt.  Ang.  Sax,  i.  3J'*»  » 

We  may  here  observe  that,  although  it  has  been  com- 
monly  assumed    that  our  present  Teutonie  specrti  v'i«. 
brought  over  by  these  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other  kindre^i 
tribes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  there  are  not  wanti  ■:: 
some  writers  who  contend  that  it  has  been  known  m  ttA- 
island  from  a  much  earlier  date.    Sir  John  Clerk  of  Per.  • 
nicuick  was,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  who  advanced 
the  opinion  that  the  Belgic  tribes  who,  aeceiding  to  Cai^^ar. 
occupied  the  whole  or  the   greater  part  of  tha  south**.-:. 
coast  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  spoke,  not  a  l>.*i  •, 
but  a  Teutonic  dialect;  in  other  wonls,  a  languaice  mdir^  * 
the  same  with  that  brought  over  many  ages  allenranl*^    • 
the  Angles  and  Saxons.    His  '  Dissertation  on  the  Am  r 
Language  of  Britain,'  although  written  forty  yean  bcf.  r«- 
was  not  published  till  1782,  when  it  appeared  in  the  *»«^«: 
volume  of  the  'Bibliotheca  Topographicm  Britannir»«*  iv  ^ 
London.    Pinkerton,  in  his  'Inquiry  into  the  Hi&lor^ 
Scotland'  (first  published  in  1789),  claims  the  ered:t  ■ 
having  made  the  same  discovery  two  years  before  he  «-  « 
Sir  J.  Clerk's  Dissertation.  *  It  is  one,  he  obsenF«v  *  whi- ' 
in  the  history  of  no  other  countr}-  would  have  boen  reaervt  <. 
for  this  century,  and  which  I  will  venture  to  say  ia  m«  r» 
important  to  English  history  than  any  yet  made,  or  t>A.' 
can  be  made.     For  it  not  only  adds  seven  centuries  li>  ti  - 
history  of  Englishmen,  as  such,  but  will,  if  duly  atleoii<; 
to,  put  the  whole  history  of  law,  manners,  antiquiiitn.  &^r  . 
in  England,  upon  quite  a  new  and  far  more  mte««»tir^ 
footing.'     Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  work  quoted  •hev<'. 
also  inclines  to  the  presumption  that  'a dialect  clos^  all^  <« 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  spoken  in  Britain  long  before  t'l*^ 
arrival  of  the  last  invaders'  (p.  27).    Thissuppoailk>&  c^-r 
tainly  would  enablo  us  to  explain  some  difficulties  not  »thr  r 
wise  to  be  easily  got  over,  espeoially  the  remarkable  frA^« 
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tfie  ooiine  of  the  seventh  century,  and  iu  823  it  finally  sub- 
mitted to  Egbert  of  Wessex. 

5.  Northumbria,  consisting  of  the  sometimes  separate  but 
commonly  united  states  of  Bernicia  and  Deira ;  tne  former 
(from  the  native  name  Bryneich)  including  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scot- 
land as  for  as  the  Forth,  founded  by  Ida,  whose  followers 
were  Angles,  aj>.  547 ;  the  latter  (from  the  native  name 
Deifyr)  including  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  York,  and  Lancaster,  founded  by  Ella,  whose 
followers  were  also  Angles,  a.d.  560.  These  two  states 
appear  to  have  coalesced  before  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century ;  and  after  the  year  655  they  were  never 
separated,  so  long  as  they  retained  their  independence. 
The  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  to  the  north 
varied  greatly  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  almost  constant  war&re  which  it  carried  on  with  the 
Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  From  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  history  of  Northumbria 
consists  of  little  else  than  a  detail  of  civil  dissensions,  con- 
fusion, and  bloodshed,  arising  from  the  claims  of  rival  com- 
petitors for  the  throne.  The  Northumbrians  made  a  formal 
submission  to  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  829.  In  867  the  coun- 
try  was  conquered  by  the  Danes ;  and  from  this  time  it 
may  be  considered  to  have  remained  independent  under 
princes  of  Danish  race  till  924,  when  both  the  Danes  and 
the  English  inhabitants  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Edward  the  Elder.  Northumbria,  however,  continued  to 
be  governed  by  princes  of  its  own,  who,  although  nominally 
subject  to  the  English  monarch,  took  the  title  of  kings, 
till  952.  After  this  its  rulers  were  only  designated  earls; 
the  district  forming  sometimes  one  earldom,  sometimes 
two,  under  the  names  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  or  Northum- 
bria and  York.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  Norman 
conquest  that  the  territories  which  had  formed  this  Saxon 
state  came  to  be  considered  as  strictly  included  within  the 
realm  of  England. 

6.  East  ^glia,  including  Norfblk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
and  part  of  B^ordshire,  founded  b^  Uffa,  whose  followers 
were  Angles,  and  from  whom  the  kmgs  of  this  state  took 
the  name  of  Uffingas,  a.d.  571.  The  East  Angles  placed 
themselves  under  the  sovereignty  of  Egbert  of  Wessex 
about  the  year  823,  but  they  continued  for  some  time  after 
this  under  the  immediate  government  of  their  own  kings. 
The  country  was  conquered  by  the  Danes  in  883 ;  and  it 
was  not  completely  brought  back  under  subjection  to  the 
English  crown  till  after  the  accession  of  Athelstane  in  925. 
From  this  time  it  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  ealder- 
men  or  dukes. 

7.  Mercia,  including  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Rut- 
land, Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Herefonl,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  parts  of 
Hertford  and  Bedford,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cnda, 
whose  followers  were  Angles,  a.d.  585.  The  name  Mercia 
has  been  derived,  by  Camden  and  others,  from  the  word 
mearc,  a  limit ;  '  for  the  other  kingdoms,'  it  is  said, '  bor- 
dered upon  it.'  Lingard  thinks  that  the  people  were  called 
Mercians, '  perhaps  from  the  marshy  district  in  which  they 
iirst  settled.'  The  most  probable  explanation,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  given  by  Macpherson,  in  his  '  Annals  of 
Commerce,'  who  observes  that  the  Saxon  name  Myrcna- 
ric  properly  signifies  the  woodland  kingdom, '  which,'  he 
adds,  *  agrees  very  closely  with  Coitanu  the  Latinized  name 
of  the  old  British  inhabitants,  signifying  woodland-men,  or 
foresters.'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Mercia 
was  conquered  by  Oswio,  king  of  Northumbria ;  but  after  a 
few  years  it  recovered  its  independence ;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  next  century  it  had  reduced  to  subjection  both  the 
neighbouring  states  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent.  It  was 
eventually  subjugated  however  about  the  year  825,  by 
Egbert  of  Wessex,  and  although  for  some  time  considered 
as  a  separate  kin^om,  it  continued  ever  after  dependent 
upon  that  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  century,  during  which  it  was  overrun  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes. 

This  assemblage  of  states  has  been  commonly  called  the 
Heptarchy,  for  which  Mr.  Turner  has  proposed  to  substitute 
the  Octarchy,  on  the  ground  that  Deira  and  Bernicia  ought 
to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  kingdoms.  But  in  trutn  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  so  many  as 
seven  of  the  states  co-existed  separately  and  independently. 
Various  small  districts  also  appear  to  have  for  longer  or 


shorter  periods  preserved  an  all  but  nomina  mdependenee  m 
the  midst  of  the  larger  states,  to  some  one  or  other  of  ivhirh 
they  were  severally  considered  as  annexed.  Such  were  ihc 
Isle  of  Wight ;  the  Suthrige,  or  Southern  Kingdom,  ck/^ 
Surrey ;  the  district  of  Hwiccas,  or  Mageaettam,  which  ma» 
conterminous  with  the  antient  bishopric  of  Worcester ;  ar- 1 
others,  of  which  the  annals  have  been  for  the  first  tin.. 
collected  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  But  above  all  it  ^"u;'! 
be  difficult  to  show  that  either  term  is  perfectly  admisstbli-. 
if  it  be  intended  to  imply  (as  in  strict  propriety  both  hep- 
tarchy and  octarchy  would  seem  to  do)  that  the  seveml 
states  were  all  connected  together  into  any  sort  of  union  or 
confederacy;  that  they  formed,  in  fact,  any  political  system 
entitled  to  be  designated  by  one  word  at  alL  We  knuv 
that  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  .f 
the  existence  of  any  general  controlling  authority,  except 
such  as  one  king  was  occasionally  enabled  to  maintain  q\vt 
the  rest  by  his  sword,  their  history  afibrds  no  trace.  To 
certain  of  tlie  kings  however  by  whom  this  temporar)  su- 
premacy appears  to  have  been  asserted  in  the  most  markt-d 
manner,  Bede,  and  after  him,  the  Saxon  Chronicle*  lia*  e 
attiibuted  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  that  is,  as  it  has  been  ri- 
terpreted,  Wielder  or  Emperor  of  Britain;  and  it  is  prob&l.« 
that  a  species  of  superior  honour  and  dignity,  such  as  \:..k 
title  would  imply,  may  have  been  claimed  by  the  princes  \\ 
question,  and  acoordea  to  them  by  those  of  their  neighbour » 
whom  they  had  brought  under  subjection,  or  who.  aUhou^i 
unsubdued,  preferred  not  to  provoke  their  enmity.  Tic 
following  is  the  succession  of  the  Bretwaldas  as  given  1'% 
Bede : — 1.  Ella,  or  Aelli,  who  was  king  of  Sussex  nom  41*  i 
to  518 ;  2.  Coelin,  or  Ceawlin,  who  reigned  in  Wessex  fix>nx 
660  to  59],  and  is  supposed  to  have  hdd  the  place  of  Brrt> 
walda  from  568  to  589 ;  3.  Ethilbert,  or  Aedilbcrct,  who 
was  king  of  Kent  before  568,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
acknowledged  as  Bretwalda  from  589  till  his  death  in  61G  ; 
4.  Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  from  616  to  6*24;  5 
Edwin,  of  Northumbria,  from  624  to  633 ;  6.  Oswald,  uf 
Northumbria,  from  635  to  642 ;  7.  Oswio,  of  Northumbru, 
from  642  to  670.  Egbert  of  Wessex  is  reckoned  the  eigfatu 
Bretwalda*  and  is  considered  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
in  the  year  827.  This  account,  it  will  be  observed*  makei 
the  country  to  have  been  without  any  general  sovereign  for 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  period  that  clamed  between  the 
death  of  Ella  and  the  accession  of  Egbert  The  enumeration 
also  omits  some  kings,  such  as  Ina  of  Wessex,  and  OKx 
of  Mercia,  who  were  certainly  possessed  of  as  much  puwer 
as  any  of  those,  excepting  Egbert,  upon  whom  the  title  cf 
Bretwalda  is  bestowed. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  title  of  Bretwalda  cannot  well  V-f^ 
regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ostentatious  «:•  I 
empty  assumption  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kines,  or  a  . 
epithet  of  distmction  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  nattery  v  f 
the  chroniclers.  It  certainly  carried  with  it  no  real  or  ler^I 
authority.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  dismiu  the  vai.nx  - 
ing  claims  put  forward  by  or  for  the  Saxon  Bretwaldis  t  o 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  the  Irish,  and  all 
the  nations  of  other  lineage  inhabiting  the  British  i^laud^ 
founded  as  they  are  on  httle  else  than  the  interpretatiui; 
put  upon  this  title. 

Lists  of  the  kings  of  the  several  states  of  the  heptarchy 
do  not  exist  in  a  complete  form.  The  most  perfect  th.»t 
have  been  compiled  are  those  published  by  Sir  Franc  t 
Palgrave,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  examined  unl 
verified  by  Mr.  Allen.  The  more  remarkable  names  are 
noticed  in  this  Cyclopssdia  in  separate  articles. 

Egbert  of  Wessex,  although  not  strictly  entitled  to  b« 
called  the  first  kmg  of  all  England,  certainly  laid  the  fnu:.- 
dation  of  what  afterwards  became  the  English  monarct  i . 
The  royal  house  of  Wessex  never  lost  the  ascendancy 
which  he  acquired  for  it  so  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
mained masters  of  England.  It  will  be  convenient  thcr^ 
fore  to  begin  ttom  him  the  chronological  table  of  the  kinj* 
of  the  country,  which  is  all  that  we  shall  now  add,  an  ^> 
count  of  the  events  of  each  reign  from  this  period  bcm^ 
given  in  separate  articles. 

Kings  or  Wessex,  with  which  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sus&ex 
were  sometimes  incorporated,  sometimes  connected  as  tumlI 
states,  and  to  which  also  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  North- 
umbria acknowledged  a  more  qualified  i^ubordinatioii : 

▲.D.  800.  Egbert,  acknowledged  as  Bretwalda  ttom  ajx 
827. 
836.  Ethelwulf ;— witli  Athelstane  till  852.  and  th«a 
Ethelbert,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Susmz. 
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ulemeuU  in  thd  t^eslwctive  pieces,  and  not  at  all  bv  adhe- 
Tenee  to  or  regard  for  the  strictly  classical  system  of  keeping 
those  elements  as  much  as  possible  apart.  In  this  resper*t, 
irhatever  their  rudeness,  these  pieces  were  the  native  firrowth 
of  their  age  and  country,  appearing  among  the  numberless 
proofb  that  the  marked  separation  between  tragedy  and  co- 
medy which  existed  in  the  antient  theatre  had  no  foundation 
in  the  essence  of  human  nature  and  human  life,  but  resulted 
firom  the  peculiar  social  and  religious  circumstances  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  it  arose,  together  with  the  distinction 
and  opposition  in  spirit  and  qualifications  which  existed 
among  their  most  powerful  dramatic  writers. 

The  first  specimen  of  the  Grecian  or  Greco-Roman  co- 
medy that  was  presented  to  the  Italians  in  their  own  Ian- 
^oge  was  a  translation,  by  Collenuccio,  of  the  '  Amphitr>'o' 
•of  Plautus ;  and  soon  after,  Bojardo  brought  upon  the  stage 
"*  II  Tiraone  Misantropo.'  This  was  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  in  1529  was  performed 
at  Bologna,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  •  The  Three  Tyrants'  (I  Tre  Tiranni)  of 
Agostino  Ricchi,  a  piece  which,  though  in  itself  original  and 
ingenious,  is  now  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  as  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  war  between  the  classic  and  the  ro- 
mantic  species.  This  author  not  only  disregards  the  Aristo- 
telic  unities  in  the  construction  of  his  piece,  but  states  his 
reasons  for  doing  so,  urging  that,  as  the  laws,  customs,  and 
manners  of  his  own  time  were  so  different  from  those  of  anti- 
equity,  it  was  necessary  for  the  moderns  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent plan  in  the  dramatic  art ;  and  to  give  the  announce- 
ment of  this  principle  the  greater  authority,  he  makes  Mer- 
a*ury  himself  deliver  it  in  the  prologue.  Sound  and  reason- 
able, however,  as  this  doctrine  is,  it  could  not  at  first  pre- 
-\'ail  against  the  countenance  which  the  opposite  system 
^lerived  firom  the  ablest  writers  of  the  period,  inveterately 
prepossessed  as  thev  were  hy  their  sedulous  study  of  the 
antique /orm^  as  well  as  spirit.  Already  the  first  example 
of  a  regular  modem  tragcay  had  been  given  in  the  *  Sopho- 
nisba'  of  Trissino,  a  piece  not  otherwise  remarkable ;  and 
now  Ariosto,  Bibbiena,  and  Macchiavelli  appeared  as  the 
^rst  distinguished  cultivators  of  the  classic  comedy.  Of  these, 
Ariosto  was  the  closest  imitator  of  the  antients ;  while  yet 
Tery  young  he  wrote  in  prose,  as  a  kind  of  exercise,  *  La 
-Cassaria'  and  '  I  Suppositi ;'  and,  pleased  with  these  first 
essays,  he  next  wrote  '  La  Lena,' '  II  Negromante,'  and  *  La 
HScoiastica,'  in  '  versi  sdruccioli,'  a  kind  of  verse  in  which 
lie  satisfied  himself  so  well  that  he  re-wrote  in  it  his  two 
-former  pieces.  These  productions  are  ftill  of  that  spirit  at 
•once  keen  and  polished  for  which  their  author  was  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  ana  though  under  the  necessity  of  respecting 
'the  prejudices  of  the  petty  court  of  Ferrara,  to  which  he 
was  attached,  yet  he  spares  neither  the  lawyers  and  magis- 
*tratcs  of  the  country,  nor  those  other  characters,  much  more 
i])owerful  in  those  days,  the  astrologers,  the  courtiers,  and 
(the  ecclesiastics  ;  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  exhibit 
on  the  stage  a  Dominican  friar  in  the  character  of  an  inqui- 
•sitor,  which  he  did  in  'La  Scolastica*  abovementioned. 
^Bernardo  Divizio  da  Bibbiena,  confidential  secretary  to  Pope 
'Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  showed  a  more  decided 
•originality  in  'La  Calandria,*  though  it  was  partly  modelled 
after  the  *  Mennchmi'  of  Plautus.  This  piece,  indeed,  may 
the  considered  as  the  most  faithful  mirror  of  the  court  of 
Rome  at  that  remarkable  period :  amidst  the  extreme 
liberty  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  that  court,  for  whose 
^entertainment '  La  Calandria*  seems  chiefly  to  have  been 
written,  we  find  frequent  indications  of  a  certain  philosophic 
rspirit  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  there  in  later  times. 
Mibbiena  seems  to  have  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  amuse- 
>ment ;  but  Macchiavelli,  whose  historical  and  political  writings 
-exhibit  so  forcibly  the  characteristic  Florentine  acuteness, 
'betrays,  in  his  '  Mandragola,*  a  deeper  intention.  In  the 
person  of  Fra  Timoteo,  in  this  piece,  who  most  conscien- 
tiously panders  to  the  vicious  appetites  of  an  hidividual  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  convent,  the  author  has  given  a 
most  humorous  and  piquant  exhibition  of  the  /ratismOt  or 
monkish  domination,  which  degraded  the  society  of  his  time : 
'it  was  nevertheless  acted  with  applause  before  the  indulgent 
eyes  of  Leo  X.  and  his  cardinals. 

The  comedies  of  these  three  distinguished  writers  all  ap- 
pearing near  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  no  other  nation  had  anything  of  equal  merit  to  oppose 
to  them,  made  such  an  impression  that  all  the  best  writers 
-.zealously  strove  to  follow  their  dramatic  system.    Although, 
on  the  political  divisions  of  Italy,  the  iiiiiuenoe  of  Spain  was 


becoming  predominant,  the  Spanish  plays,  eompoMd  on  tl.t^ 
opposite  system,  had  not  yet  exhibited  that  strength  &i  *. 
fire  of  genius  which  afterwards  gave  the  Spanish  theatre  <> 
powerful    an  influence  upon  the  dramatic    literaturr     t 
Europe ;  so  that  the  Italians  still  adhered  closely  to  t . . 
antique  models.    In  this  kind  of  secondhand  iinitatu>:.    . 
the  antients,  the  Florentines  most  distinguished  theniM**.*  *.- 
by  a  certain  subtle  grace  of  dialogue  derived  from  the  ru  t. 
ness  of  their  idiom  and  their  proverbial  expressions.   Am 
the  comic  writers  of  Florence,  Aretino  is  certainU  oi*!  *  • 
be  cited  for  elegance  and  correctness,  but  he  surpaased  =:. 
the  others  in  licentiousness  and  causticity.    These  qual:*'. « 
he  displays  yet  more  strikingly  in  his  comedies  than  in  .  . 
prose  writings ;  and  in  that  respect  approaches  pcrha^.  • 
all  the  moderns  the  nearest  to  Aristopnanes,  atrackiiu*  ^ 
ranks  and  all  institutions.    The  school  of  Aretino  had  ti. .  - 
disciples;  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  c^^ur* 
I.«eo,  it  established  itself  more  especially  in  Venice,  mL.  r  * 
liberty  was  rapidly  being  corrupted   into  licentiou>:.«^« 
Lodovico  Dolce,  indeed,  the  most  distinguished  follower  m 
Aretino,  strove  to  justify  this  unbounded  license  un   lit 
ground,  certainly  not  altogether  &llacious,  that  there  n  ^ 
no  otlier  possible  way  of  delineating  the  manneni  of  \i 
time.     Some,  however,  there  were,  who,  scandalized  at  il,- 
excessive  liberty  of  the  comic  poets,  strove  to  reclaim  tit*  tu 
by  example  to  a  more  moderate  and  decent  course;    I .; 
these  efforts,  wanting  cumic  power,  only  served  to  rjw  % 
belief  that  the  true  comic  spirit  was  inconsistent  with  i.* 
moi-al  restraint,  and  so  confirmed  the  evil  instead  of  rem.  i  • 
ing  it. 

Among  the  successful  comic  poets  of  this  P^nwl.  t^.r 
most  distinguished  was  Giambattista  de  la  Forts,  «:.  > 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  thr 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  gen  t  )<*• 
man  with  a  truly  encyclopedic  genius,  who  frutn  il.'- 
deepest  scientific  studies  could  pass  to  the  lightest  amuse- 
ments of  literature.  After  forming  among  bis  country  mi": 
the  first  academy  of  experimental  philosophy,  he  nlea»«.<i 
himself  with  instructing  a  company  of  amateur  periini.f:5 
in  the  comic  art,  and  producing  a  number  of  coiucii:!'* 
for  exhibition  at  his  own  house.  Though  he  drew  buttt 
the  subjects  and  the  form  from  the  same  source  as  b  « 
predecessors,  yet  he  displayed  so  much  happy  invention  u. 
the  contrivance  and  conduct  of  his  pieces  as  to  give  tUt  u. 
an  air  of  considerable  originality.  Though  most  of  h.« 
comedies  were  of  the  familiar  species,  ana  some  of  th*- . 
even  bordered  on  farce,  yet  a  few  rose  to  the  noble  i:  I 
pathetic  tone:  of  the  latter  kind  are  '  La  Furiosa/  *  La  (  -: 
tia,* '  Le  Due  Fratelli  Rivali,*  *  La  Sorella,*  and  *  11  Morau' 

But  the  Italian  public  were  satiated  by  such  as  acra- 
miUation  of  these  regular  productions.  The  Spanish  tht-<«tn 
was  now  approaching  the  meridian  of  its  glory ;   and  : .  t 
political  influence  of  Spain  on  the  Italian  territory.  U*:  . : 
now  at  its  height,  greatly  favoured  the  introduction  of  * .  ■ 
Spanihh  taste  in  dramatic  composition.     Theso  cm  i  *  i 
stances  gave  birth  to  such  pieces  as  '  La  Donna  Cost;;{i;f . 
and  'L*AmantoFurioso*of  KaffaeleBorghini,  *L*KrofiUrx.« 
chia,'  'La  Prigione  d'Amorc,*  and  'I  Morti  Vivi*  of  Sf«'-r. 
d*Oddi,  the  very  titles  of  which  indicate  the  school  to  iih.< .. 
they  belong;  and  in  which  the  imaginations  of  the  z<-^\i'  . 
followers  of  the  classic  school  were  horrified  by  such  ^. 
dents  as  that  of  a  young  lady  suffering  herself  to  be  bur  #  . 
alive  as  her  only  means  of  avoiding  a  hateful  marriage.  ^: 
that  of  an  unfortunate  lover  letting  himself  be  oarrieU  '  •. 
a  thief  to  the  gallows,  having  no  other  way  to  preserve  * 
mistress's  honour.    It  does,  ind€ed,  appear  that  the  h~  * 
endeavours  at  this  period  to  introduce  the  Spanish  ti^>'- 
went  directly  over  fin)m  the  one  extreme  to  the  other.  ]c . 
ceeding,  not  so  much  according  to  higher  and  hver  %  i  *  . 
of  dramatic  art  itself  than  had  hitherto  prevailed  on  t 
Italian  stage,  as  on  the  erroneous  principle  which  has  I '  c 
too  often  acted  on  in  similar  cases,  that  what  wms  farthi  • 
from  the  old  system  in  every  respect  must  be  the  hc»t.     i  * 
was  probably  the  first  extravagances  of  this  dimmatie  inr 
vat  ion  that  induced  Tasso,  in  his  latter  day<,  to  comp<i«r.  .* 
a  burlesque  of  the  new  romantic  taste,  a  play  entitled  '  L  - 1. 
Intrigues*  (Gl*  Intrichi  d*Amore),  which  was  acted  tn  1     *> 
and  printed  in  1604.    The  matter  of  this  piece  wvU  cxm 
spends  with  its  title ;  for  so  prodigious  a  number  of  iriMMk<- 
ful  intrigues  are  accumulated  in  it  that  it  is  not  to  much  a 
comedy  as  a  whole  bundle  of  comedies  all  roUcd  up  lo  * 
five  acts.    Some  years  after,  a  yet  more  open  attack  «  . 
made  upon  the  roman'ticists  by  Scipione  Brrico  of  Messu^ 
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and  borrowed  eepeeially  a  great  deal  firom  Calderon.  •  The 
merits,'  says  the  German  critic,  *  which  have  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  classic  among  the  Italians  of  the  present 
day,  and  have  made  him  in  some  degree  for  them  what 
Racine  is  for  the  French,  are,  the  most  perfect  purity, 
clearness,  elegance,  and  sweetness  of  language  in  general, 
and  in  particular  the  softest  melody  and  the  greatest  love- 
liness in  the  songs.  Perhaps  no  poet  ever  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  talent  of  comprehending  in  a  few  lines 
the  essential  features  of  a  pathetic  situation :  the  songs  with 
which  the  characters  make  their  exit  are  almost  always  the 
purest  musical  extract  of  their  state  of  mind  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  given.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  lines  which,  for 
dignity  and  vigorous  conciseness,  are  perfectly  suited  to 
tragedy;  yet  on  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain 
melting  effeminacy  in  feeling  and  expression  rendered  Me- 
tastasio  the  delight  of  his  countrymen  and  of  courtly  society 
throughout  Europe.  Only  a  few  of  his  operas  have  still 
possession  of  the  stage,  as  the  change  of  taste  in  music 
demands  a  different  arrangement  of  the  text.  Metastasio 
seldom  has  choruses,  and  nearly  all  his  airs  are  for  a  single 
voice.  •  We  now,'  says  Schlegel,  •  require  more  frequent 
duos  and  trios,  and  a  crashing  finale.  In  fact,  the  most 
difficult  problem  for  the  opera  poet  is,  the  mixing  the 
complicated  voices  of  conflicting  passions  in  one  common 
harmony  without  injuring  their  essence ;  a  problem,  how- 
ever, which  is  generally  solved  by  both  poet  and  musical 
composer  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.' 

The  first  endeavour  to  restore  what  the  classicists  de- 
nominated the  true  comedy  was  made  by  Luigi  Riccoboni, 
a  theatrical  manager,  who  attempted,  on  the  Venetian 
stage,  to  revive  the  '  Scolastica'  of  Ariosto.  The  result  was 
remarkably  curious :  the  audience,  idolizing  in  Ariosto  the 
painter  of  the  romantic  loves  of  Orlando  ana  Angelica,  and 
eagerly  expecting  to  see  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in 
this  long  neglected  dramatic  production  from  such  a  pen, 
showed  such  indignation  at  the  disappointment  they  re- 
ceived from  this  regtdar  comedy,  that  Riccoboni  hastily 
quitted  Venice,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  where,  of  all  places 
in  Europe,  classicism  was  in  greatest  honour  and  glory. 
Venice,  however,  was  destined  shortly  after  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  successful  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  same  comic 
school  to  re-establish  itself  in  the  public  estimation.  A 
native  of  that  city.  Carlo  Goldoni,  nursed,  both  as  a  come- 
dian and  a  poet,  in  the  study  of  Macchiavelli  and  Mohdre, 
and,  it  should  seem,  admirably  qualified  by  nature  for  de- 
veloping all  the  resources  that  can  enter  into  that  compara- 
tively narrow  dramatic  circumscription,  sedulously  applied 
himself,  in  a  series  of  original  compositions,  to  the  task  in 
which  Riccoboni  had  made  so  unlucky  an  experiment.  He 
displayed  such  abundant  nature  and  fertility  in  painting  the 
manners  and  the  follies  of  his  own  age  and  country,  that  at 
length  he  brought  the  comedy  of  character  into  vogue,  to 
the  discredit  both  of  the  improvisatory  farce  and  the  melo- 
drame.  His  first  successes,  however,  received  a  severe'check. 
The  injury  sustained  by  the  masked  and  improvisatory 
comedy,  for  which  the  company  of  Sacchi  in  Venice  had 
the  highest  talents,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
production,  at  this  period,  of  the  fantastic  dramas  of  Gozzi. 
These  are  fairy  tales  in  a  dramatic  form,  in  which,  however, 
along  with  the  wonderful,  versified,  and  serious  part,  this 
author  introduced  the  whole  of  the  masks,  and  allowed  them 
the  most  unrestrained  development.  When  his  imagina- 
tion was  in  some  degree  weaned  with  oriental  tales,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  re-modelling  of  Spanish  plays,  especi- 
ally those  of  Calderon  ;  and  although  the  ethereal  poetry  of 
the  Spaniard  lost  much  of  its  delicacy  under  this  kind  of 
handling,  yet  the  extravagant  caricature  of  the  Italian 
masks  formed  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  wild  wondere  of 
the  fairy  tale.  This  bold  and  original  flight  in  the  romantic 
region  so  fascinated  the  Venetians,  that  Goldoni  was  fairly 
driven  fVom  the  field,  and  retired  to  Paris,  as  Riccoboni  had 
done  before  him.  There,  by  his  production  of  *  Le  Bourru 
Bienfaisant,*  &c.,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  him- 
self to  the  Frencn  as  the  ablest  follower  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  track  of  Molidre,  and  of  being  honoured  and 
applauded  accordingly 

It  is  a  remarkable-instance,  too,  of  the  sway  which  French 
criticism  at  that  day  exercised  over  the  European  continent, 
that  Goldoni's  Parisian  success  mainly  contributed  to  his 
speedy  reinstatement  in  Itahan  favour,  and  to  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  wildly  romantic  pieces  of  Gozzi.  From  the  pen 
"Goldori  we  have  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  of 


which  no  enumeration  can  here  be  attempteii.  Aaong  the 
comic  dramatists  of  his  own  country  he  btill  occupies  t^e 
highest  place;  and  though  some  very  respectable  vrntcr."  .n 
the  same  department  have  succeed<»i  him,  they  have  ilai  * 
little  either  to  extend  or  to  enrich  the  dramatic  field.  \\  • 
shall  therefore,  in  enumerating  the  principal  of  tbe^c,  <i 
miss  them  with  all  possible  brerity. 

Francesco  Albergati CapaccUi,  a  Bolognese  gentleman    ' 
a  distinguished  family,  and  on  that  account  more  fam .'    . 
than  Goldoni  with  the  tone  of  good  societv,  display s  ::.  i  :• 
comedies  a  purer    style,    more  dignified  manner*.    . 
occasionally  more  elevation  in  his  characters,  but  wantv  '. 
nature  and  vivacity  of  his  predecessor.     Camillu  Fedi  r  • 
a  Piedmontese,  who  had  originally  entered  the  cJ*-: 
Jesuits,    afterwards    became  a  comedian  and  a    p.^.. 
writer  of  comedies :    taking  his  characters   cbiefl%    fr    . 
history,  romance,  or  allegory,  he  inclined  much  to  tiiL  r- 
mantic  school ;  but,  though  he  was  very  popular  in  hi&  t  .^  • 
and  though  his  countrymen  the  Piedmontese  strove  U>  ra..v 
him  as  high  in  comedy  as  Alfieri  in  tragedy,  vet  he  did  * 
exhibit  powers  at  all  capable  of  permanently  estabh^}.    , 
the  romantic  drama  in  public  favour.    Gherardo  dtr  H 
of  Rome,  was  a  tamely  correct  follower  of  Goldoni ;  sini  * 
Conte  Giraud,  also  a  Roman,  full  of  natural  wit  and  t- 
ness,  is  the  most  spirited  successor  of  the  latter  thi:!   ) 
yet  appeared,  and  has  succeeded  accordingly.     Wv   t 
Vittorio  Alfieri  himself  devoting,  in  his  latter  >eai» 
austere  pen  to  comedy.      He  translated  some  pieix**  !. 
the  antients  ;  and  in  his  original  comedies  he  appe&i- 
have  made  Aristophanes  his  principal  model,  mixing 
the  historical  ana  the  actual  with  the  fictitious  an«l  t. 
allegorical.     Four  of  these  bearing  the  quaint  but  s^. 
cant  titles  of 'The  One'  CL'Uno');  •The  Few'  Cl  Pv<li; . 

•  The  Too  Many'  (*  I  Troppi') ;  and  •  The  Antidote'   r  L*  .\ 
tidoto),  are  thoroughly  political,  being  designed  to  i^xh 
under  the  veil  of  antique  names  and  manners,  the  i*-- 
effects  of  despotism,  of  oligarchy,  of  simple  democrac\    . 
of  rational  liberty.      The  small  pieces  of  the   Nea|M:.'. 
Giulio  Genoino,  written  for  the  exercise  and  rnstrucu.  .• 
youth,  are  worthy  of  mention  as  being  among  the  bi-^t 
that  peculiar  and  rather  difficult  line  of  theatrical  com  p.  • 
tion.     These  comedies,  ten  in  number,  first  appeart-c  i 
many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of   'Dramatic    hlh. 

( Etica  Drammatica),  five  of  them  being  desifmed  ffi  l»  - 
and  five  for  girls.  In  none  of  them  is  there  the  s'u!  ' 
trace  of  the  passion  of  love,  or  any  injudicious  exhib..* 
high-flown  heroism.  Tlie  quiet  sentiments  and  dutie**  ' 
are  designed  to  inculcate  arc  sufficiently  indicated  in  >. 
titles — *  Religion;'  *Love  of  our  Neischbour  ;*  *  Giat:ti.  . 
'Modesty;'    'Friendship;'    'Prudeiice;'    'Filial    IV  • 

*  Conscience ; '     *  Generosity ; '     '  Beneficence  ;  *    ai.d 
author   has  succeeded  in  giving  to  these  juvenile  jia.- 
greater  warmth  of  interest  than  might  be  expected  t 
the  very  circumscribed  nature  of  his  plan.     Alberto  > 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Turin  in  1775,  and  bred  to  :L(  *. 
but  early  addicted  as  a  recreation  to  dramatic  vmtinir.  u 
most  celebmted  and  productive  among  the  living  i    • 
writers  of  the  school  of  Goldoni :  with  stricter  moral  ^ 
than  the  latter,  his  most  characteristic  excellence  wi«.:.  *. 
spect  to  art  is  the  great  correctness  and  purity  of  bis  1  . ' 
style,  in  which  the  best  ciitics  of  his  countr}'  have  dvc 
him  to  be  unsurpassed. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century,   Alfien  cj^ 
a  new  sera  of  Italian  tragedy.     He  adhered  indeed  t. 
established  classic  school,  took   his  subjects  chiefl\    *'* 
antient  story,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  unilie^.    V 
indignant  at  the  voluptuous  degeneracy  of  hiscnuntn?  . 
his  muse  too  uniformly  appears  with  a  stoical  severity  and  - . 
plicity  which,  how  well  soever  they  might  be  suile^l  i .«  : 
purposes  of  the  moral  and  political  reformer,  are  unfa\.  .- 
able  to  the  primary  objects  of  dramatic  art ;  and  hcrtcx 
productions  of  Alfieri  have  ever  been  found  to  Ri\e  i. 
satisfaction  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage.  Asa  drama; &>: 
has  been  the  most  successful  in  painting,  as  in  his  *  %'u];" 
the  public  life  of  the  Roman  repubUc;  and  in  histra4>- 
of  '  Saul*  we  find,  with  a  certain  Oriental  splendour,  f  ■ 
lyrical  sublimity  of  expression.     Since  Alfien,  that  nt-. 
and  more  masculine>spirited  Italian  tragedy,  of  wluch  i^ 
justly  regarded  as  the  founder,  has  been  cultivated  by  m.  ^ « 
distinguished  writers  with  a  less  rigid  adherence  to  aiit: 
subjects  and  to  classic  forms.     Among  the  ma»t  c<tu3'« 
of  these  recent  productions  we  may  particulorixe  the  *  A   . 
todcmo,'  the  •  CigoGracco,'  and  the  '  Galcotlo  ManlrwU 
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century  as  the  penod  of  the  earliest  origin  of  the  Spanish 
drama. 

The  founder  of  the  truly  national  and  popular  theatre  of 
Spain  was  Lope  de  Rueda,  of  Seville,  who  quitted  his  trade 
of  a  goldbeater  to  join  a  company  of  strollers,  of  whom  he 
shortly  became  the  chief,  or,  according  to  the  Spanish  ex- 
pression, the  autor.  This  title,  derived,  not  from  the  Latin 
auctor,  but  from  auto,  an  act  or  performance,  was  at  that 
time  given  to  one  who  composed  and  recited  pieces,  and  is 
still  retained  to  signify  the  manager  of  a  company  of  come- 
dians. He  was  also  called  maestro  de  hacer  comedias.  Lope 
de  Rueda  united  the  two  kinds  of  talent  necessary  to  an 
atdor  of  that  period ;  had  prodigious  success ;  was  unani- 
mously declared  to  be  both  a  great  poet  and  a  great  per- 
former; and  so  entirely  forgotten  were  the  drunatic  at^ 
tempts  which  had  preceded  him,  that  he  had  the  credit  of 
being  the  inventor  of  the  division  into  jornadas  or  acts,  and 
of  the  prologue,  called  at  first  intro'itOy  and  afterwards  loo. 
For  a  number  of  years  Lope  perambulated  ftoick  town  to 
town ;  but  his  great  reputation  at  length  made  him  in 
request  at  court ;  and  the  grandees  of  the  time  crowded  to 
the  diversion  which  his  exhibitions  afforded  them  from  the 
gloomy  gravity  of  the  palace  of  Philip  II.  The  few  of  his 
plays,  pastoral  dialogues,  &c.,  that  remain,  are  distinguished 
for  natural  grace  and  liveliness ;  and  though  these  are  all 
in  prose,  he  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  verse.  We  find  a 
curious  fact,  illustrative  of  the  indulgence  which  the  Spanish 
ecclesiastics  of  that  day  extended  even  to  the  profane  arama, 
recorded  by  Diego  de  Colmenares,  the  contemporary  historian 
of  Segovia, — that  on  occasion  of  the  grand  festival  held  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  cathedral  there  in  1558,  Lope's 
company,  on  a  stage  erected  within  the  church,  exhibited, 
after  *  solemn  vespers,*  a  *  pleasant  play '  {una  gtutosa  co- 
media).  And  Lope  himself,  on  his  death  at  Cordova  in 
1567,  was  interred  there  with  great  honour  in  the  choir  of 
the  neat  cathedral  church. 

*&  the  time  of  this  celebrated  Spanish  actor,'  says  Cer- 
vantes in  the  Preface  to  his  own  published  plays,  '  the  whole 
wardrobe  of  an  autor  could  be  thrust  into  a  bag :  there 
were  three  or  four  close  vests  of  white  skin  trimmed  with 
gilt  leather,  and  the  like  number  of  beards,  wigs,  and  trunk 
hose.  The  plays  were  colloquies  in  the  manner  of  eclogues, 
between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  some  shepherdess, 
and  were  eked  out  with  two  or  three  interludes  (entremeses), 
exhibiting  sometimes  the  character  of  a  negress,  sometimes 
of  a  bravo,  sometimes  of  a  simpleton,  sometimes  of  a  Bis- 
cayan ;  for  these  characters  and  many  others  Lope  repre- 
sented with  the  greatest  truth  and  perfection  imaginable. 
At  that  time  there  were  neither  machinery,  nor  decorations, 
nor  combats  between  Moor  and  Christ iau^  on  foot  or  on 
horseback :  there  were  no  figures  made  to  issue  through 
the  boards  of  the  stage  as  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  still 
less  were  any  angels  or  souls  let  down  from  heaven  upon 
clouds.  The  stage  consisted  of  four  planks,  laid  in  a  s<]uare 
form  across  four  benches,  which  raised  them  four  hands  from 
the  ground.  The  whole  decoration  consisted  of  an  old  cover- 
let, which  was  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  two  cords, 
to  make  what  was  called  the  vestiario,  or  dressing-room,  and 
behind  which  were  the  musicians,  who  sang,  without  the 
guitar,  some  autient  romance,* 

•  At  the  same  period  (1561),  the  Spanish  court,  which 
had  hitherto  migrated  from  one  provincial  capital  to  an- 
other, fixed  itself  permanently  at  Madrid,  a  circumstance 
favourable  to  the  dramatic  art,  as  it  established  a  permanent 
theatre.  Authentic  documents  attest,  that  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  there  were  play-houses  (corrales 
de  comedias)  at  Madrid.  There  were  then,  in  the  capital 
as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  various  troops  of  actors,  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  whimsical  and  ludicrous 
names,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  classified  by  a 
Spanish  writer  of  that  day  under  eight  different  species. 
Shortly  after,  Juan  de  Malara,  a  celebrated  professor  of 
the  humanities,  caused  a  versified  drama  of  his,  entitled 
•Locusta,'  which  he  had  written  at  first  in  Latin,  to  be  acted 
at  Salamanca.  Then  came  an  actor  of  Toledo,  named  Na- 
varro, who,  Cervantes  tells  us,  converted  the  manager's 
clothes*-bag  into  the  more  important-looking  form  of  trunks 
and  portmanteaus ;  brought  forth  the  music  from  behind 
the  hanging ;  took  the  false  beards  from  the  chins  of  those 
whose  parts  did  not  require  them;  invented  machinery, 
clouds,  thunder  and  lightning,  duels  and  battles.  Moral 
development,  too,  accompanied  this  material  progress :  the 
oicces  now  began  to  display  something  like  a  plot,  and  some 
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of  the  animation  which  arises  from  conflicting  intercut « 
and  passions.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  these  may  uTonl  Bt nut* 
notion  of  this  transitional,  or,  more  properly,  adolescent 
period  of  the  Spanish  theatre:  there  were,  for  iiutanne. 

•  Dido  and  iEneas,  or  the  Pious  Trojan,'  *The  Grand  Pn  r 
of  Castile,'  'Loyalty  against  one's  King/  *Tbe  Sun  at  WA- 
night  and  the  Stars  at  Noon,'  'The  Taking  of  Seville  t.» 
St.  Ferdinand,'  and  '  The  Cortes  of  Death ;'  the  co^tunn^  •  f 
which  latter  piece  is  so  humorously  described  in  a  pa&s^isrr; 
of  the  secona  part  of  Don  Quixote. 

About  1580  were  established  at  Madrid  the  two  theau^-v 
de  la  Cruzind  del  Principe,  which  are  still  existing:  &..<] 
now  some  superior  minds  turned  their  efforts  to  drama 'i: 
composition,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  entirely  to  t  h- 
managers  of  strolling  companies.  Cervantes,  just  retumtr. 
from  his  eventful  Algerine  captivity,  was  one  of  the  earl  t  x; 
adventurers  in  this  career.    '  I  was  the  first,'  he  telU  i.« 

*  that  exhibited  the  imaginings  and  hidden  tbuutut^ 
of  the  soul,  by  brineing  forward  moral  characters  on  u.f 
stage,  which  I  did  with  warm  and  general  appUi.^ 
finom  the  public.  I  wrote  at  that  period  some  twr:  -< 
or  thirty  plays,  which  were  all  acted  unaaluted  by  cu- 
cumbers or  any  other  matters  convenient  for  pelting  «it!. , 
they  ran  their  course  free  firom  hissing,  shoutings  or  «'.j 
mour.'  Cervantes,  indeed,  advanced  uie  Spanisii  drdu.« 
most  importantly,  both  as  to  dramatic  invention  and  mv  r . 
dignity.  His '  Numancia,'  in  particular,  one  of  the  oim 
two  of  these  his  earlier  dramatic  productions  that  have  f 
their  way  to  the  press,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  dnnjA 
history  of  Europe.  *  It  stands  altogether,'  observes  S«  i. 
gel,  'on  the  ele\'ation  of  the  tragical  cothurnus  ;  ami,  fr  ^'l 
the  unconscious  and  unsought-for  approximation  to  anticii** 
grandeur  and  purity,  forms  a  remarkable  pbenometion  m 
the  history  of  modern  poetry.  The  idea  (tf  destiny  pre\ai;4 
in  it  throughout;  the  allegorical  figures  which  enter  U- 
tween  the  acts  supply,  though  in  another  way,  nearh  uw 
place  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies ;  they  gutd**  f  k  r 
consideration  and  propitiate  our  feeling.  A  great  dei^j  •  f 
heroic  determination  is  completed;  the  extremity  of  sur^f  '- 
ing  is  endured  with  constancy,  but  it  is  the  deed  and  sutft  *- 
ing  of  a  whole  nation,  whose  individual  members  n.j> 
almost  be  said  to  appear  only  as  examples,  while  the  Ron  .n 
heroes  seem  merely  the  instruments  of  fkte.  There  i»  & 
sort  of  Spartan  pathos  in  this  piece;  every  separate  con>.- 
deration  is  swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  for  country ;  anri  .  v 
a  reference  to  the  modern  warlike  fame  of  his  nation*  tr.c 
poet  has  contrived  to  connect  the  antient  history  with  \l' 
circumstances  immediately  before  him.'  On  the  wb  >.**. 
however,  it  appears  that  the  mind  of  Cervantes  was  more  n 
clined  to  the  epic,  taking  the  word  in  its  mote  exter  «rf 
signification  for  the  narrative  form  of  composition  in  s^t  ic- 
ral ;  and  that  the  soft  and  unassuminji;  manner  in  wlur  b 
chieliy  delights  to  excite  the  feelings  is  not  the  best  &u. 
to  the  rapid  compression  required  on  the  stage. 

Cervantes  wrote  at  Madnd ;  and  at  the  same  time  J 
de  la  Cueva  produced  some  dramas  on  the  stage  of  Set  /. 
reducing  to  four  the  number  of  jornadas,  or  acts,  which  I    \ 
hitherto  been  five  or  six.    The  day's  performance  then  or: 
sis  ted,  besides  the  principal  piece,  of  three  enlrefne^f*.    - 
interludes,  played  between  the  acts,  and  a  little  hallci.    ^  i- 
lencia,  too,  which  had  'always,  in  arts  and  letters,  tt»  r.  • 
school  to  that  of  Seville,  made  some  advances  in  tl.e  •!:  t 
matic  career.     It  was  a  Valencian  poet,  Cristobal  de  Virwo 
who  further  reduced  the  number  of  acts  from  fotir  to  Wv*. 
which  latter  number  was  thenceforward  adhered  to  tv  «.] 
Spanish  writers.     '  Until  then,'  according  to  the  ludu  r  .  • 
conceit  of  Lope  de  Vega,  '  the  Spanish  drama  had  e^^'    ^ 
all /ours,  like  a  child,  because  it  was  yet  in  its  inlancv  * 

The  scenic  pomp  of  the  Spanish  theatre  had  already  m^^'- 
great  progress.  The  same  writer,  Rojas,  who  said  th»i  2 
the  days  of  Lope  de  Rusda  an  autor  and  his  corotv..' 
might  have  deposit^  their  bundle  of  properHes  u^  ^•n  1 
spider's  back,  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  Cueva  and  \  trur «. 
women  played  their  parts  in  dresses  of  silk  and  velvet,  v  -i 
chains  of  gold  and  pearls ;  that,  in  the  interludes,  atr»  v 
executed  by  three  or  fbur  voices ;  and  that  even  horses  vt-. . 
introduced  in  the  warlike  plays  to  complete  the  illa«u>u. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  already,  in  the  sixteenth  cx  r 
tury  we  find,  in  Spain  the  contest  fully  and  warmly  cnA.-T- ,    .* 
between  the  claims  of  the  dramatic  writers  to  an  absoluu-*    - 
dependence  of  the  classic  rules,  and  the  critics  demaa^.    «• 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  Aristotle.     Thui^.  >•  • 
the  rhetorician  Pinciano  was  lealously  coi^tirins  the  xim, 
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were  capable  of  being  represented  under  an  ideal  aspect. 
*  This,'  Schlegel  remarks,  '  could  not  have  been  possible 
had  Calderon  introduced  us  into  tbe  interior  of  domestic 
life,  whero  want  and  habit  generally  reduce  all  things  to 
every  day  narrowness.  These  pieces  end,  like  the  comedies 
of  the  antients,  with  marriages;  but  how  different  what 
precedes!  .  .  .  Calderon  represents  to  us  his  principal 
characters  of  both  sexes  <tn  the  first  ebullitions  of  youth,  it 
is  true ;  but  the  aim  after  which  they  strive,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  everything  else  kicks  the  beam,  is 
never  confounded  in  their  .minds  with  any  other  good. 
Honour,  love,  and  jealousy  are  uniformly  the  motives ;  the 
plot  arises  out  of  their  daring  but  noble  collision,  and  is 
not  purposely  instigated  by  knavish  deception.  .  .  .  The 
feeling  for  honour  is  equally  powerful  in  tnc  female  cha- 
racters ;  it  rules  over  love,  which  is  allowed  a  place  beside 
it,  but  not  above  it.  The  honour  of  the  women,  according 
to  the  manner  of  thinking  exhibited  in  the  dramas  of  Cal- 
deron, consists  in  loving  only  one  man  of  unspotted  honour, 
and  loving  him  with  perfect  purity.  Love  requires  invio- 
lable secresy  till  a  lawful  union  permits  it  to  be  publicly 
declared.  This  secresy  secures  it  from  the  poisonous  inter- 
mixture of  vanity,  which  would  boast  of  pretensions  or  con- 
ceded favours ;  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  vow,  which, 
from  its  mystery,  is  the  more  sacredly  observed.  In  this 
morality,  it  is  true,  cunning  and  dissimulation  are  allowed 
for  the  sake  of  love,  and  so  far  honour  may  be  said  to  be 
infringed  on ;  but  the  most  delicate  regards  are  neverthe- 
less observed  in  the  collision  with  other  duties— as,  for 
example,  with  those  of  friendship.  The  power  of  jealousy, 
always  alive,  and  often  breaking  out  in  a  dreadful  manner 
—not,  like  tbat  of  eastern  countries,  a  jealousy  of  posses- 
sion, but  of  the  slightest  emotions  of  the  heart  and  its  least 
perceptible  demonstrations,  serves  to  ennoble  love,  as  this 
feeling,  whenever  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive,  sinks  be- 
neath itself.  The  perplexity  to  which  the  coUbion  of  all 
these  mental  motives  gives  rise  frequently  ends  in  nothing, 
and  then  the  catastrophe  is  truly  comic  :  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  takes  a  tragic  turn ;  ana  then  honour  becomes  a 
hostile  destiny  for  him  who  cannot  satisfy  it  without  either 
annihilating  his  own  happiness,  or  even  becoming  a  criminal.' 
These  pieces  have  commonly  no  other  burlesque  part 
than  that  of  a  merry  servant,  called  by  the  Spanish  writers 
the  gracioso,  who  chiefly  serves  to  pai'ody  the  ideal 
motives  from  which  his  master  acts,  which  he  is  often  made 
to  do  in  the  most  elegant  and  witty  manner.  He  is  seldom 
used  as  an  efficient  instrument  in  complicating  the  intrigue, 
in  which  we  seem  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  accident 
rather  than  of  contrivance.  The  comedias  de  figuron,  or 
plays  ^i character,  are  distinguished  from  the  class  last  de- 
scribed, chiefly  by  this — that  the  interest  of  the  action,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  over  the  personages  of  a  double  or 
triple  intrigue,  is  centred  in  some  one  individual,  in 
whom  some  particular  vice  or  absurdity  is  broadly  per- 
sonified. 

Some  of  Calderon*8  plays,  historical  or  mythological,  can- 
not strictly  be  ranked  m  any  of  the  three  foregoing  species. 
The  earlier  periods  of  Spanish  history  he  has  often  seized 
with  the  utmost  truth ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  too  vehe- 
ment a  predilection  for  his  own  clime  and  nation  to  enter 
easily  into  the  peculiarities  of  another.  Classical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  the  north  of  Europe,  were  altogether  foreign  to 
his  conception  ;  and  thus,  as  Schlegel  observes,  the  Greek 
mythology  usually  became  in  his  hands  a  delightful  tale, 
and  the  Roman  history  a  majestic  hyperbole.  *  Another 
class  of  his  pieces  are  entitled  by  Calderon  himself /c^/oi 
dramas  {fiestas).  These  were  designed  for  representation 
at  court  on  solemn  occasions :  although  they  require  the 
theatrical  pomp  of  frequent  change  of  decoration  and  visi- 
ble wonders,  and  though  music  is  often  introduced  into 
them,  yet  we  may  call  inem  poetical  operas,  that  is,  dramas 
which,  by  the  mere  splendour  of  poetry,  achieve  what  in 
the  actual  opera  can  be  attained  only  by  the  machinery,  the 
music,  and  the  dancing.  Here  the  poet  gives  himself 
wholly  up  to  the  boldest  flights  of  his  fancy,  and  his  crea- 
tions hardly  touch  the  earth.* 

But  it  is  in  the  class  of  autas  sacramentales,  or  religious 
dramas,  of  which  we  must  now  speak,  that  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Calderon  are  most  richly  and  fully  developed.  As 
the  religious  ceremoniesof  Pagan  ism  had  given  birth  to  the 
Grecian  theatre,  so  did  those  of  Christianity  give  birth  to 
the  modem.  The  original  principle  of  the  dramatic  spec- 
tacles, introduced  or  sanctioned  by  the  Romish  ecclesiastics. 


was  that  of  exhibiting  before  the  eyes  of  the  fiuthftil.  on 

each  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  church  and  commetnoratioci 
days  of  the  saints,  a  living  repre^sentation  of  the  pa^va^^e  •  f 
the  New  Testament  or  of  legendary  history  to  which  tli  cv 
lebration  in  question  referred.   These  performance«i,  ^U^ri^ 
in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  went  by  the  name  of  raysterius.  wvr  •. 
in  Spain,  cdled  from  the  beginning  divine  plays  {com^ii  .j 
divinas)  and  sacramental  acts  {autos  sacramefUaies).     TL«j 
were  performed  with  great  pomu,  not  only  in  the  publ  • 
squares  and  in  processions,  but  also  at  the  great  tlieatrc»  i-'' 
the  capital.    This  species  of  dramas,  being  (performed  ou  thr 
most  solemn  festivals,  under  the  patronage  both   ot  Ui« 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  in  the  prcwru'-c 
of  the  whole  people,  were  more  profitable  as  well  a.^  Di«»rv 
glorious  to  their  authors  than  any  other  kind.   Lope  dc  V»*.  a 
wrote  some  hundreds  of  these  pieces;  but  Calderon,  in  ?1  ;• 
department  as  in  others,  so  far  excelled  both  his  pretle*"*.-*- 
sorsandhis  contemporaries,  that  letters  patent  were  gran  i<  i 
to  him  conferring  the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  t..» 
autos  for  the  use  of  tbe  capital ;  a  monopoly  which  be  oir- 
joyed  for  thirty-seven  years.    *  His  mind,    to  borrow  tb 
eloquent  characterization  of  his  able  German  tran^lato?. 
*  is  most  distinctly  expressed  in  his  treatment  of  religi-:- 
subjects.    He  paints  love  with  general  features  mereU  ,  hs 
speaks  its  technical  poetical  language.    But  religion  i>  h*» 
peculiar  love,  the  heart  of  bis  heart.    For  reli^on  alone  U 
excites  the  most  overpowering  emotions,  which  peDctri;-. 
into  the  innocent  recesses  of  the  soul.    It  would  rathtr  *\ 
pear  that  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  with  the  same  ferv*  ..' 
into  worldly  events.    However  turbid  they  may  be  id  theci.- 
selves,  yet,  from  the  religious  medium  through  w  hich  Lt 
views  them,  they  appear  to  him  perfectly  bright.    This  f«.r- 
tunate  man  escaped  from  the  wild  labyrinth  of  doubt  int«> 
the  citadel  of  belief,  from  whence  he  viewed  and  portra>e  i 
the  storms  of  the  world  with  undisturbed  tranaudlit)    .i 
soul :  human  life  was  to  him  no  longer  a  dark  riddle.  K^  •.;. 
his  tears  reflect  the  image  of  heaven,  like  dew-drupa  un 
flower  in  the  sun.    His  poetry,  whatever  its  object  ina>  ap- 
parently be,  is  an  incessant  hymn  of  jo}'  on  the  majesty  . ' 
the  creation:  he  celebrates  tne  productions  of  nature  ^..  i 
human  art  with  an  astonishment  always  joyful  and  aWj;- 
new,  as  if  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time  in  an  unworn  fo  «' 
splendour.    It  is  the  first  awaking  of  Adam,  combined  v«  t.l 
an  eloquence  and  skill  of  expression,  and  a  thon)ii<:h  a  • 
quaintance  with  the  most  mysterious  relations  of  imtu^^ 
such  as  high  mental  cultivation  and  mature  cohtempUu    . 
can  alone  give.    When  he  compares  objects  the  moai  ik- 
mote,  the  greatest  and  tbe  smallest,  stars  and  flowers,  t: 
sense  of  all  his  metaphors  is  the  mutual  attraction  of  cr>-;dtrr. 
things  to  one  another  on  account  of  their  commoa  ortr  • . 
and,  again,  this  delightful  harmony  and  unity  of  the  w.r:. 
is  with  him  but  a  refulgence  of  the  eternal  love  which  cti 
braces  the  universe.* 

We  have  felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  endeayour  to  n.^.- 
vey  some  just  idea  of  tbe  real  spirit  and  execution  of  tU>* 
dramas,  because  in  recent  times,  in  Eneland  especially,  th'.  • 
have,  through  ignorance  of  the  works  themselves,  andof  tli'* 
national  spirit  and  circumstances  out  of  which  they  ap.is* 
been  confounded,    under   the  designation  of  productM  • 
evincing  much  more  zeal  than  taste,  with  theruae  and  b«! 
barous  compositions  which  the  remains  of  the   drama^  - 
mysteries  of  the  other  European  nations  almost  exclu»ii(!i 
present  to  us.    On  the  contrary,  the  more  perfect  apinfu;. 
plays  of  the  old  Spanish  theatre  will  remain,  through  i 
changes  of  manners  and  opinions,  highly  valuable  aiid  ui' 
resting,  as  showing  us  how  some  of  the  noblest  effort.-^  -  r 
modern  dramatic  art  were  devoted  in  one  country,  a>  th  - 
of  all  the  other  arts  have  so  generally  been,  to  the  scrv  ict 
the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  during  this  most  brilliant  t>eri  <j  . ' 
the  Spanish  stage,  the  council  of  Castile  venluroa  t  »  j ' 
pose,  as  a  condition  of  the  rc-opening  of  the  thcati  t*^.  ^  li- 
on account  of  court  mourniuijs.  had  remained  shui  fr 
1644  to  1649,  that  the  plays  to  oe  performed  sbnuld  \  v  . 
fined  to  subjects  of  good  example  taken  from  cdiiiiui;  ;.• 
and  deaths,  without  any  mixture  of  love;  that  i*onsequi*n   .. 


^*i  I .' 


nearly  all  those  which  had  theretofore  bei'u  acted 
be  prohibited,  especially  the  works  of  Lope  de  Veg^.  ti  I  :•  1 
had  been  so  prejudicial  to  pood  morals..  But  fcriuns-t.  i- 
the  taste  of  the  monarch,  in  accordance  with  that  ot  ;• 
public,  made  him  reject  the  proposal  of  his  austcro  ad\  i  : ;  • 
In  the  course  of  Calderon's  protracted  career  arose  Hotxi  \ 
who,  with  loss  of  the  national  fir«  of  invention  and  nchD«»« 
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is  more  original  than  the  first,  but  inferior  to  it  in  plot  and 
development.  These  two  pieces,  divided  each  into  five  acts, 
with  intervening  choral  oaes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
regular  tragedies  that  were  written  in  Castilian  verse. 
About  the  same  time  also,  at  Valencia,  where  the  first 
theatre,  built  in  1526,  was  the  property  of  an  hospital,  were 
played  various  dramas,  still  more  remarkable,  composed  by 
Cristoval  de  Virues,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  and  by  Andres  Rey  de  Artieda.  Virues,  a  mili- 
tary officer,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  day  of  the  great 
Spanish  school  which  had  gloried  from  the  first  in  spurning 
the  Aristotelian  restrictions.  His  first  production  was  *  La 
Gran  Semiramis,'  a  subject  handled  at  the  same  time  in 
Italy  by  Muzio  Manfredi.  Virues  however,  instead  of  the 
five  acts  of  the  Greeks,  divided  his  play  into  ihiee  jomadas, 
which,  together,  contain  the  whole  life  of  Semiramis,  the 
first  act  being  laid  at  Bactria,  the  second  at  Nineveh,  and 
the  third  at  Babylon.  He  afterwards  produced  successively, 
and  with  the  same  disregard  to  the  unities,  the  tragedies  of 
•Cruel  Cassandra,'  '  Atila  Furioso.'  •  Infeliz  Marcela,' &c. 
That  entitled  •  Elisa  Dido,'  which  he  himself  announced  as 
written  *  conforme  al  arte  antiguo,'  is  in  fact  the  only  one 
wherein  *  the  rules'  are  at  all  respected.  So  little  however 
does  its  plot  resemble  the  famous  episode  of  the  iEneid, 
which  Ludovico  Dolce  had  lately  brought  upon  the  tragic 
stage  of  Italy,  that  he  makes  his  heroine  remain  faithful  to 
her  first  husband  Sichseus,  and  kill  herself  that  she  may 
not  marry  larbas.  The  associate  of  Virues  in  this  old  war 
against  the  classic  rules,  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  after  imitating 
the  *  Ajax*  of  Sophocles,  brouj^ht  out  at  Seville  two  original 
tragedies ;  one,  'Las  Siete Infantes  de  Lara,'  founded  on  a 
popular  tradition;  the  other  taken  from  Roman  history, 
and  combining  two  tragic  subjects,  the  death  of  Virginia 
and  that  of  Appius  Claudius.  Cueva  was  the  first  who 
dramatised  this  subject,  which,  since  then,  has  been  so 
repeatedly  brought  upon  the  stage.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
Madrid  theatre,  the  tragedies  of  the  friar  Bermudez  were 
succeeded  by  those  of  Lupercio  de  Argensola,  to  which 
Cervantes,  ever  more  prompt  to  applaud  his  contemporaries 
than  to  criticise  them,  gives  much  higher  praise  than  they 
can  now  be  admitted  to  de8er\'e.  Of  the  noble  pathos  of 
his  own  '  Numancia'  we  have  already  spoken. 

It  is  plain  how  much  the  romantic  spirit  predominates 
over  the  classical,  even  in  these  productions  professedly 
tragic  of  the  old  Spanish  stage.  When,  however,  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  V.  had  brought  the  Spanish  theatre 
within  the  influence  of  Parisian  taste,  not  only  were  the 
French  tragic  poets  translated  into  the  language  of  Spain, 
but  some  attempts  were  also  made  by  the  Spanish  poets  to 
imitate  them.  Of  this  number  were  the  *  Virginia'  and  the 
'  Ataulfo'  of  Montiano. 

Subsequently,  under  the  enlightened  ministry  of  the 
marquis  of  Aranda,  this  endeavour  was  resumed  by  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin,  Cadalso,  and  Garcia  de  la  Huerta ;  the 
first  of  whom  produced  ' Hormesinda,'  the  second  'Don 
Sancho  Garcia,'  and  the  third  '  Raquel ;'  but  these  works, 
though  valuable,  especially  the  last,  were  not  striking 
enough  to  naturalize  a  species  of  drama  so  novel  in  Spain. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  like 
cfibrt  was  made  with  better  success  by  Don  Nicasio  Alvarez 
de  Cienfuegos,  ably  supported  by  the  talent  of  the  cele- 
brated actor  Isidoro  Mayquez,  in  some  sort  a  pupil  of 
Talma,  not  unworthy  of  his  master,  besides  that  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Garrick, 
for  he  succeeded  not  only  in  the  tragic  department,  but  in 
every  other,  even  down  to  simple  bufibonery.  After  Cien- 
fuegos, who  left  an  *Idomeneo,'  a  •  Pitaco,'  and  a  *  Zoraida,' 
appeared  two  other  tragic  poets  who  are  yet  living.  One 
of  these,  Quintana,  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled 
*  Pelayo,'  and  founded  on  the  history  of  tliat  old  champion 
of  the  forlorn  cause  of  Spanish  independence  against  the 
triumphant  Arabians,  a  truly  noble  and  pathetic  piece,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  forced  hke  their 
ancestors  to  repel  a  foreign  domination,  used  to  repeat  the 
most  energetic  passages  in  marching  to  battle.  The  other 
is  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  lately  prime  minister,  whose  first 
production  of  this  class  was  likewise  a  patriotic  piece,  '  The 
Widow  of  Padilla,'  founded  on  the  memorable  struggle  of 
the  municipal  cities  of  Spain  against  the  tyrannical  aggres- 
sions of  Charles  V.  This  tragedy,  composed  during  the 
siege  of  Cadiz  by  the  French,  was  performed  there  on  a 
stage  erected  for  that  express  purpose.  Its  author  has 
subsequently  produced  a'Morayma/  somewhat  after  the 


manner  of  the'M6rope'  of  Voltaire,  and  an  *CBdij'.   . 
played  recently  at  Madrid,  wherein,  gays  one  of  the  r.. 
mtelligent  critics  of  Spanish  literature  (M.  Louit  Viarl^  t  • 
he  has  contrived  to  be  original  on  a  subject  already  tren'  ->' 
by  Sophocles,  Seneca,  Corneille,  Voltaire,  La  Motte,  a    i 
Dry  den. 

As  regards  the  present  theatrical  vogue  of  tlie   ei  1<  r 
Spanish  dramatists  in  their  own  country,  we  may  ren  - '  • 
that  while  Lope  de  Vega  is  almost  wholly  banished  !•  t . 
libraries,  and  while  Calderon  and  Moreto  seldom  occt.;  . 
the  stage,  Tirso  de  Molina,  whom  we  have  already  rhir:  - 
terized,  is  to  be  seen  there  more  firequently  than  any  <>;t    r 
of  the  old  dramatic  writers.    The  late  king,  Ferdinand  \  i  ^ 
so  renowned  for  his  delicate  testimonies  of  devotion  to  t ' 
Virgin,  used  to  enjoy  most  royally  the  rich  jokes  of  u.  • 
free-witted  friar;  and  this  declared  predilection   im^'vi  . 
silence  on  the  susceptibility  of  certain  agents  of  author." 
which  the  firiar's  bold  attacks  upon  the  great  were  vn. 
lated  to  arouse.    His  comedy,  entitled  *Don  Gil  of  *'• 
Green  Breeches'  (Don  Gil  ^1  de  las  Calzas  Verdes ;  ^   ^ 
Ferdinand's  especial  favourite;  and  accordingly  the  m\-: 
cipalitv  of  Madrid  never  failed  to  have  this  daiint)'  ^t*  . 
up  to  him  on  state  occasions. 

Although  the  performance  of  the  autos  sacramenta*rjt    ' 
the  ordinary  stage  was  suppressed  in  1765,  in  the  re:cTi  ■ 
Charles  III.,  yet  the  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  ami  nj    . 
especially  the  Holy  Week,  are  still  solemnized  by  the  ...  • 
representations  in  the  great  churches:   a  sort  of  ^ta. 
called  the  monument,  is  erected  in  the  choir,  upon  v  *  .. 
are  played  the  acts  of  the  Passion,  wherein  the  nunji-i    .« 
characters  that  successively  figure  in  the  piece  still  «<    • 
the  costume  of  the  middle  ages  as  it  must  have  been  at  \ 
X)rigin  of  these   exhibitions, — san-benitos,    black    nm-^  . 
high  pointed  caps,  long  skirts,  belts,  or  rather  breast {-Uu  > 
made  of  cords, — all  the  wardrobe,  in  short,  of  an  aut^^d./ 
procession. 

French  Drama. 

In  France  the  mysteries  appear  to  have  had  their  :* , 
mediate  source  in  the  pilgrimages  so  common  in    t  .  -« 
days.     Menestrier  tells  us  {Bepresentations  en  MuKt     - 
Anciennes  et  Modernes)  that  the  pilgrims  to   the   11    \ 
Land,   St  James  of  Galicia,  Mont  St.  Michel  in    N. 
mandy,  and  the  various  other  places  of  pious  re&ort   . 
France  and  abroad,  used  to  compose  rude  songa  on  ti- 
travels,  wherein  they  introduced  a  recital  of  the  life  r.    . 
death  of  Christ,  or  of  the  last  judgment:  in  other>  li    : 
celebrated  the  miracles  of  saints,  their  martyrdom,  :  • 
divers  wonderful  visions  and  apparitions.    These  pilsir  u  • 
going  in  companies,  and  taking  their  stand  in  the  ^t:v  . 
and  public  places,  where  they  sang  with  their  sta\f> 
their  hands,  and  their  hats  and  mantles  covered  with  ^h'    « 
and  painted  images  of  various  colours,  formed  a  k:r<l  < 
spectacle  which   pleased  the  public  of  that   day,  ai.i 
Paris  excited  the  piety  of  some  of  the  citizen^  to  rj>» 
fund  for  purchasing  a  proper  place  in  which  to  erect  a  -? .. 
whereon  these  performances  might  be  regularly  ex li.l 
on  holidays,  as  well  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  u    t 
their  entertainment.    This  appears  to  have  been  tlie  i>r 
of  the  society  at  Paris  called  the  Brethren  of  ihe  Pa-^. 
In  1402  Charles  VI.  authorised  these  exhibitions  by  U"    .. 
patent :    the  Premonstratensian  n|onks  gave  the  ti^c  • . 
great  hall  of  their  convent,  and  a  stage  was  construct'  ! 
it   upon   which    the  fratemitv  enacted   scriptural   p .  - 
The  ecclesiastics  crowded  to  these  exhibitions;  stast'-^  - 
arose  in  every  province;  and  the  mystcres  were  i.o  n. 
relished,  that  on  holidays  the  hour  of  vespers  was  ha%t . 
that  the  people  might  have  more  ample  time  to  be  pt^  - 
at  the  play.    The  brethren,  to  vary  the  attractions  k>\ 
performance,  added  a  sort  of  farcical  interludes  or  -*    • 
pieces  of  a  merely  worldly  character,  the  enacting  of  v  • 
however,  careful  of  their  own  histrionic  dignity,  U.  •• 
legated  to  a  junior  society  called  that  of  the  En/ar 
Soucis.    These  latter  pieces,  in  allusion  to  their  bur\- 
and  buffoon  character,  were  denominated  sottises  or  #ii  * 

The  stage  upon  which  the  mysteries  were  pla\(^ii  . 
sistcd  of  several  scatfoldings  one  above  another :    f  he  iv  • 
elevated    of   all    represented  heaven;   that  immetha 
beneath  it,  earth ;  a  third,  still  lower,  the  palace  ol  Ho^ 
the  house  of  Pilate,  &c. ;  and  hell,  which  was  at  the  Kit. 
and  in  from,  was  figured  by  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  dn^:    -. 
which  opened  and  shut  as  the  devils  went  in  and  out.     l>-i 
each  side  were  seats  rising  in  steps  one  above  another,  .u 
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qn^fitiotlf  theif  rulers  had  violently  crushed  every  other 
species  of  dramatic  production,  they  eagerly  welcomed 
tnose  only  forms  of  it  which  those  rulers  would  vouchsafe 
to  let  them  have. 

Some  French  translations  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
already  existed,  but  nobody  had  yet  thought  of  adapting 
them  to  the  stage ;  indeed  they  were  little  to  the  purpose 
either  of  the  bretnren  of  the  Passion  or  the  performers  of  the 
Basoche.  A  youn^;  gentleman,  Etienne  Jodelle,  seigneur 
of  Limodin,  who  had  studied  the  antient  dramatists  both  in 
thoir  original  works  and  in  the  Italian  imitations  of  them, 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded,  by  bringing  forward  his  '  C16opatre  Captive',  a  tra- 
gedy in  five  acts,  with  choruses  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks.  His  friends  got  a  stage  erected  in  the  Hdtel  de 
Reims  at  Paris ;  two  poets  of  note  in  that  day,  Remi  Belleau 
and  Jean  de  la  Peruse,  undertook  the  principal  male 
parts;  and  Jodelle  himself,  trusting  to  his  youth,  bis 
personal  beauty,  and  histrionic  talent,  personated  Cleopatra. 
Henry  II.  and  his  court,  seeing  plainly  that  while  this 
dramatic  innovation  would  gratify  in  some  degree  the 
craving  appetite  of  the  Parisian  public  for  tlieatrical  exhi- 
bitions, there  was  little  danger  of  its  contributing  to  de- 
velop those  truly  national  feelings  which  it  was  now  the 
confirmed  policy  of  French  administrations  to  discourage, 
warmly  patronized  this  performance;  and  all  Paris,  de- 
light ea  to  have  once  more  a  theatre  of  some  sort,  followed 
the  court's  example.  This  piece  is  remarkable  only  as 
being  the  first  of  its  class,  and  so  commencing  a  new  eera 
of  French  dramatic  history.  Jodelle  was  more  successful 
in  his  comedy  entitled  *  L'Abb^  Eugene,'  wherein,  still  emu- 
lating the  Italian  imitations  of  the  antients,  though  in  the 
manners  of  his  own  age  and  country,  he  exhibits  a  libertine 
ecclesiastic  intriguing  with  the  wife  of  a  simple  man,  and 
his  chaplain  acting  the  honourable  part  of  go-between  in 
the  affair.  There  is  much  comic  power  and  sprightliness  in 
this  play,  to  which  succeedefl  his  second  tragedy  of  *  Didon,' 
the  fate  of  which  is  not  known. 

From  Jodelle  down  to  Comeille,  French  dramatic  art 
made  little  progress ;  but  dramatic  productions,  in  the  same 
line  of  classic  imitation,  abounded,  especially  in  tragedy, 
the  heroes  of  which  were  constantly  taken  from  Greek  or 
Roman  history,  or  at  most  from  that  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  first  introduced  upon  the  stage  by  Gabriel  Bonnin. 
At  this  early  period,  indeed,  of  the  French  theatre,  that 
singular  dramatic  prejudice  seems  to  have  firmly  esta- 
blished itself,  that  the  pomp  of  tragic  style  could  not  be 
well  supported  on  the  stage,  except  both  costume  and  cha- 
racter were  either  Greek,  Roman,  or  Mussulman.  The 
Alexandrine  verse,  too,  was  almost  invariably  used  ;  thoujB^h 
once,  and  but  once,  was  acted  a  prose  tragedy  of  •  Sopho- 
nisba,'  by  St,  Gelais.  The  versified  comedies  of  the  same 
period  have  nothing  remarkable;  but  in  1562,  the  two 
brothers  De  la  Taille  began  to  accustom  the  French  public 
to  comedies  in  prose.  Nicolas  Filleul  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  naturalize  pastoral  poetry  on  the  stage.  All 
these  writers  had  still  to  contend  against  the  privileged 
possessoi*s  of  the  stage.  There  was  not  in  all  France  a 
single  company  regularly  trained  for  the  new  class  of  per- 
formances. Under  Henry  IV.,  the  brethren  of  the  Passion 
had  obtained  almost  a  revocation  of  the  edict  of  1548,  which 
prohibited  them  from  enacting  religious  subjects ;  but  the 
public  had  now  little  relish  for  these  rude  exhibitions,  so 
that  the  fraternity  found  themselves  obliged  to  let  their 
theatre  to  a  more  modern  class  of  performers.  The  other 
dramatic  societies  endeavoured  to  adopt  their  antiquated 
pieces  in  some  degree  to  the  modern  taste ;  and  thus  out 
of  their  old  moralities  they  contrived  to  maker  pastoral 
pieces  wherein  the  Church  was  a  bride,  and  Christ  the 
bridegroom.  Robert  Gamier  rose  in  tragedy  some  little 
above  his  predecessors  in  elegance  and  dignity,  and  was  so 
much  celebrated  in  his  own  day  as  to  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  tragic  powers  commemorated  in  one  of  the 
best  sonnets  of  Ronsard.  Though  he  usually  drew  abun- 
dantly from  So])hocles,  Euripides,  and  Seneca,  he  showed 
in  some  of  his  pieces  more  original  vigour,  as  for  instance 
ki '  Les  Juives,'  taken  from  Jewish  history.  The  prose  co- 
medy of  intrigue  (for  the  comedy  of  character  had  not  yet 
appeared)  continued  to  be  cultivated  with  vigour  and  suc- 
cess by  Pierre  de  TArivey,  contemporary  with  Gamier. 
The  Jesuit  father  Fronton  attempted  a  tragedy  on  the 
grand  national  subject  of  'Jeanne  d'Arr,'  but  without  suc- 
leas.     At  length,  in  1500,  two  permanent  theatres  were 


erected  at  Paris,  one  of  which  was  oecuined  by  m  eompftny 
which  took  the  title  of  TVoup^  de  la  Vomidie  ^rmtpau^  ; 
the  other  company  established  itself  in  the  quarter  of  Pbj  :* 
called  the  Marais,  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren  of  tb« 
Passion,  and  thus  the  old  stage  of  the  middle  ages  «» 
finally  extinguished  in  the  French  metropolis.  Still,  bo»- 
ever,  as  before,  the  theatre  took  its  tone  from  the  exclusive 
taste  of  the  court;  and  from  tlm  commencement  of  the  mx- 
teenth  century  till  the  appearance  of  Comeille,  acern!) 
anything  was  Drought  forward  but  either  tragedy  or  tlut 
very  harmless  description  of  farce  which,  it  was  tbougiit, 
might  without  much  danger  be  conceded  to  the  popular 
taste :  this  is  the  grand  cem  of  the  popularity  of  toe  wtrii- 
known  burlesque  personages  Groa  (hdUaume^  Tatttnn, 
and  Turlupin,  whose  merry  reign  was  protracted  even  irk' 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  thii  period  flowed  from  the  ex- 
haustless  pen  of  Alexandre  Hardy,  a  poet  employed  by  tb» 
company  which  had  succeeded  to  the  privilege  of  the  bre- 
thren of  the  Passion,  and  who  wrote  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred dramatic  pieces,  of  which  forty  remain.  Poieee&Hi  ff 
very  extensive  reading.  Hardy  made  tome  eflbrta  to  de^mtf 
from  the  beaten  track  of  his  predecessors:  he  ventured  ii 
some  instances  to  compose  what  he  called  trngi-oomedtc^. 
one  of  which  is  founded  on  a  tale  of  Cervantes;  but  L.* 
genius  was  not  equal  to  his  boldness  and  facility.  The  *U4 
matists  who  immediately  preceded  Corneille  and  Mui.rr; 
were  Mairet  and  Tristan,  the  former  of  whom,  like  eo  marv 
before  and  after  him,  tried  and  ftiiled  in  the  eternal  ^ubjM  t 
of  Sophonisba ;  while  the  latter  fkiled  yet  more  aignalii  ui 
the  Jewish  subject  of  Mariamne. 

We  come  now  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  the  real  creator  iii  literature,  ee  veil 
as  in  politics.  This  great  artificer  of  despotism,  wbo*-^ 
genius  raised  the  French  crown  to  a  height  and  a  solidiii 
of  irresponsible  power,  for  the  abuse  of  which  it  has  dcur't 
paid  in  later  times,  had  the  sagacity,  which  many  powerful 
ministers  have  wanted,  to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  flX)n^- 
lidate  his  favourite  political  fabric  the  more,  it  was  worth 
while  to  permanently  organize  the  literary  talent  nf  \Ut 
country  in  the  service  of  the  court.  '  Leave  us  at  leeM  thf 
republic  of  letters,*  said  Napoleon  once  to  *  Poet  who  v.ul 
showing  him  too  much  of  the  courtier:  but  KicbeJieu  un- 
derstood the  matter  differently ;  and  arranged  it  so  that  h;* 
literary  senate  should  ever  remain  as  subservient  as  Naf»^ 
Icon's  own  political  senate  was  under  his  imperial  rvun 
The  court,  it  is  true,  did  not  directly  dictate  to  the  «^r- 
dinaVs  chosen  forty  in  what  quarters  they  should  bc^^tiv 
their  praise  or  censure;  but  things  were  so  ordered  i>  - 
the  men  to  whom  the  protectorship  of  letters  was  ofiicia/N 
entrusted  should  always  share  more  or  less  the  ta;>tet  a:  '1 
opinions  of  the  government:  bv  the  court  it  was  that  tt  i-. 
were  paid;  under  the  eyes  of  the  court  they  held  Iheu  *^.: 
tings;  it  was  by  court  intrigue  that  a  vacant  chair  uaa  : . 
be  obtained;  and  every  writer  was  ambitious  of  tr  . 
honour. 

Such  was  the  predominant  influence  under  which  C  . 
neille  began  his  dramatic  career.    To  enter  the  aeader  ». 
he  must  please  the  court ;  and  to  please  the  court,  hr  n-   •> 
defer  to  the  literary  dictation  of  the  academy.     Nou, 
dramatic  composition,  the   academy   not  merely    rev  •" 
mended  adherence  to  the  so-called  rules  of  Aristotle.  '  . 
prescribed  their  observance  with  the  greatest  rigidity.  TJ*  - 
same  Aristotelian  maxims  were,  indeed,  in  the  pnrscn;   - 
stance,  little  more  than  a  pretext;  but  the  ftir-sighted  -«. 
dinal  was  well  aware  how  admirably  they  were  adapts*  i 
facilitate  that  strictness  of  surveillance,  and  that  reprx>^    ^ 
of  everything  like  populai*  enthusiasm,  to  which  hts  i  ^  •  • 
required  that  this  grand  focus  of  public  sympathies  '.  < 
drama,  should  be  subjected.    There  was,  however,  oi.*  *. 
rious  obstacle  to  the  complete  establishment  of  his  dran^n'.- 
systcm,  viz.  the  general  estimation  of  the  Spanish  literatt  ■ 
and  the  Spanish  drama  in  particulai^,  then  as  ascendant 
Europe  as  those  of  France  have  been  since.     Famii'^r  » 
cultivated  and  highly  relished  as  the  language  and  lit«rr:i  <  -   • 
of  Spain  then  were  at  Paris,  any  young  dramatic  writer  .,  t  ^ 
gorous  talents  must  have  found  himself,  with  all  his  an\  <  > 
to   please   the  court,   rather  disagreeably  circumstaru^ 
between  the  academy  and  its  classic  code  on  the  one  Ila    , 
and  the  successful  example  of  the  most  popular  Euny-t 
dramatists  on  the  other.    Corneille  produced  six  cvtncti  • 
and  one  tragedv  after  the  antique  models,  before  he  *« 
ture^  on  any  bolder  attempt    Their  great  superiority  -: 
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ever  of  the  antients  was  disceniible  in  it,  but  every  thing 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  a  fashionable  miniature-portrait  for 
a  toilette,  we  must  entertain  the  higher  admiration  for  the 
writer  who  had  so  strong  a  feeling  for  the  antient  poets, 
had  the  courage  to  connect  himself  with  them,  and  dared 
to  display  so  much  purity  and  unaffected  simplicity  in  an 
age  or  which  the  prevailing  taste  was  every  way  vitiated  and 
unnatural.'  Racme's  '  Britannicus'  is  one  of  those  among 
French  classic  trat^edies  which  have  the  highest  claims  to 
historical  accuracy  and  delicate  discrimination  of  character, 
in  the  persons  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  Narcissus,  and  Bur- 
rhus.  *  In  "  Athalie," '  says  his  German  critic,  •  he  exhi- 
bited himself  for  the  last  time,  before  taking  leave  of  poetry 
and  the  world,  in  his  whole  strength.  It  is  not  only  his 
most  finished  work,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it, 
of  all  the  French  ti-agedies,  to  be  the  one  which,  free  fi^om 
all  mannerism,  approaches  nearest  to  the  grand  style  of  the 
Greeks.  The  choi-us  is  fully  in  the  sense  of  the  antients, 
though  introduced  in  a  different  manner  for  the  sake  of 
suiting  our  music  and  the  different  arrangement  of  our 
theatre.  The  scene  has  all  the  majesty  of  a  public  action : 
expectation,  wonder,  and  keen  agitation,  succeed  each 
other,  and  constantly  rise  with  the  progress  of  the  drama : 
with  a  severe  abstinence  from  everything  extraneous,  there 
is  a  display  of  the  richest  variety,'Sometime8  of  sweetness, 
but  more  frequently  of  majesty  and  grandeur.  The  inspi- 
ration of  the  prophet  elevates  the  fancy  to  flights  of  more 
than  usual  boldness.  The  signification  is  that  which  a  reli- 
gious drama  ought  to  have ;  on  earth,  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil ;  in  heaven,  the  wakeful  eye  of  Providence 
darting  down  rays  of  decision  from  unapproachable  glory.  All 
.s  animated  by  one  breath,  by  the  pious  inspiration  of  the 
poet ;  of  the  genuineness  of  which  neither  his  life  nor  this 
work  will  allow  us  to  entertain  a  doubt.  This  is  the  very 
thing  in  which  so  manv  pretended  works  of  art  of  the 
French  are  deficient :  the  authors  have  not  been  inspired 
by  a  fervent  love  for  their  subject,  but  by  the  desire  of  ex- 
ternal effect;  hence  the  vanity  of  the  artist  everywhere 
breaks  forth,  and  casts  a  damp  over  our  feelings.' 

In  the  history  of  French  tragedy,  it  is  little  gratifying  to 
pass  from  Racine  to  Richelieu's  favourite,  the  Abb6  I>*Au- 
bignae,  who  revenged  himself  for  the  failure  of  his  tragedy 
of  •  Z^obie'  by  censuring  bitterly  the  works  of  Corneille. 
Racine  himself  found  a  similar  adversary  in  Nicolas  Pra- 
don,  who  wrote  a  rival  tragedy  of  *  Phddre,'  which  Madame 
Deshoulidres  was  not  ashamed  to  extol  above  Racine's,  and  a 
•  Rdguius,'  which  the  praises  of  St.  Evremond  and  Madame 
de  S6vign6  have  not  saved  from  oblivion.  Lafosse  profited 
somewhat  better  by  Comeille's  example  in  the  dignity 
and  intelligence  which  he  threw  into  his  otherwise  feeble 
'  Manlius,'  which  Talma's  acting  recently  made  so  popu- 
lar. As  for  the  tragedies  of  Duch6,  Campistron,  the  abb^ 
Pellegrin,  the  abb6  Longepierre,  and  others,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  brought  little  fame  to  their  authors,  and  no 
advancement  to  the  art.  Thomas  Corneille  ventured  to 
write  tragedy  after  his  brother,  and  wrote  it  very  *  correctly.' 
Cr^billon  was  by  far  the  most  successful  tragic  writer  that 
arose  in  the  interval  between  Racine  and  Voltaire ;  but  his 
reputation,  rapidly  ac(]uired,  resting  on  an  unsound  basis, 
declined  almost  as  rapidly ;  ever  striving  rather  to  horrify 
than  to  affect,  the  unnatural  exaggeration  both  of  situation 
and  character  into  which  he  was  constantly  betrayed  was 
a  defect  too  serious  to  be  redeemed  even  by  the  great  force 
and  mastery  of  style  which  he  displays. 

This  species  of  composition  occupied  no  small  proportion 
of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Voltaire ;  and  although  he 
was  irresistibly  led  to  press  the  tragic  muse  into  the  service 
of  the  unceasing  warfare  which  he  waged  against  supersti- 
tion, fanaticism,  and  hypocrisy,  and  might  even  owe  some 
portion  of  his  theatrical  success  to  that  circumstance,  yet 
he  has  earned,  in  universal  estimation,  a  place  beside  Cor- 
neille and  Racine  as  a  dramatic  artist.  The  same  indepen- 
dence of  genius  and  spirit  which  made  him  rebel  against 
other  conventionalisms  of  graver  import,  prompted  liim  to 
break  through  some  of  the  more  irksome  part  or  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  established  dramatic  system.  He 
insisted  on  treating  subiects  with  more  historical  truth,  and 
raised  once  more  to  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  stage  the 
chivalrous  and  Christian  characters  of  modem  Europe 
which,  ever  since  'The  Cid'  of  Corneille,  had  been  altogether 
excluded  from  it.  Thus  his  Lusignan  and  Nerestan,  in 
-^aire,'  are  among  his  most  true,  affdbting,  and  noble  crea- 
tkops ;  and  the  plot  of  hia  •  Tancrdde'  is  founded  on  as  pure 
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motives  of  honour  and  love  without  any  ignoble  intminix- 
ture,  as  entirely  consecrated  to  the  exhibition  of  chivalrut^i 
sentiments,  as  that  of*  Le  Cid*  itself.    In  '  Alzire,'  Voltaire 
went  still  farther,  treating  a  subject  in  modern  hutun 
never  before  touched  by  his  countrymen;   and  as  in  iK: 
pieces  already  mentioned  he  liad  contrasted  the  chiv&ii 
ideas  and  motives  with  the  Saracenic,  so  here,  with  grt;.'. 
historical  .truth  and   noble  .pathos,   he  has  ventur«^  i.< 
exhibit  the  old  Spaniards  in  opposition  to  the  Peru^if-iA 
'  It  is  singular  enough,'  remarks  Schlegel,  '  that  Volia.r  . 
in  his  restless  search  after  tragical  materials,  has  actu^.  \ 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe;  for,  a>  c 
'Alzire'  he  exhibits  the  American  tribes  of  the  other  b<  'i 
sphere,  in  his  *  Dschingis  Kan,'  he  brings  Chinese  upon  : 
stage  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  oun,  who,  frooi  t:,- 
faitliful  observance  of  their  costume,  have  the  appe&r^  ^  • 
of  comic  or  grotesque  figures.'    'As  the  French,  ob«i:-.- 
our  German  critic  in  another  place, '  are  in  geuerml  b*.*t  tr 
acquainted  with  the  Romans  than  with  the  Greek«.  *;.• 
might  expect  the  Roman  pieces  of  Voltaire  to  be  more  ct.i  i «  - 
ent,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  with  historical  truth,  u 
his  Greek  pieces  are  with  the  symbolical  nature  of  my  t }  t.  <  ^ ; 
This,  however,  is  the  case  only^  in  '  Brutus,'  the  cajht-^* 
them,  and  the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  sct.«  . 
planned.    Voltaire  sketched  this  tragedy  in  England . 
had  learned  from  "Julius  Caesar"  the  effect  which  xlw  ] . 
licity  of  republican  transactions  is  capable  of  ptoducu..'  • 
the  stage,  and  so  endeavoured  to  hold  in  some  dv^r.    . 
middle  course  between  Corneille  and  Shaksp^tfe :'  •»!  * 
latter  of  whom,  we  may  add,  he  acquired,  or  at  least  CMt . 
very  little  in  the  way  of  due  appreciation.    On  the  v  i 
however,  though  Corneille  is  deemed  to  have  exprr 
heroic  sentiments  with  greater  sublimity,  and  Raciiir  : 
natural  emotions  with  greater  sweetness,  it  is  admitted  t.. . 
Voltaire  introduced  moral  motives  into  the  drama  u. 
greater  effect,  and  displa3rs  a  more  intimate  acquaint  a 
with  the  original  relations  of  the  mind. 

Only  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  three  great  ma^tv 
the  French  tragic  stage  may  be  said  to  have  been  fru 
in  this  class  of  productions.    Racine,  however,  has  tb 
vantage,   that,  excepting  his  first  youthful  atlemptK 
whole  of  his  pieces  nave  kept  possession  of  the  stag*>  r 
of  the  public  favour,  while  many  of  GomeiUe's  and  \  . 
taire's  which  pleased  at  first  are  not  now  even  so  much  .« 
read,  so  that  it  has  become  common  to  pabliah  select. 
from  their  dramatic  works  under  the  title  of  Ch^M^ai^i  .* 

Voltaire  seems  to  have  come  too  late,  even  with  lu^  n^ 
derate  attempts  at  reformation  of  the  dramatic  »v«:r 
The  prejudice  which  gave  such  disproportionate  imptwit- 
to  the  observance  of  external  rules  and  propnetu.'v   ■.< 
already  immovably  established ;  nor  was  it  until  after  t: 
great  political  change  which  took  place  towards  the  <  •  -^ 
of  the  last  century  that  any  considerable  eflbrt  was  a;^ . 
made  to  break  through  the  academic  limitations.    Wr  »- 
therefore  pass  briefly  over  the  half  century  of  French  •  -- 
matic  lustory  which  immediately  followed  the  age  of  L-  . 
XIV.,  notwithstanding  that,  during  that  period,  upwan.* 
fifty  authors,  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  wrote  for  the  hi-^,  - 
departments  of  the  stage,  of  whose  pieces  the  greater';'.' 
were  actually  performed,  many  of  them  with  high  t*?r-' 
rary  and  some  few  with  permanent  Bueeess.   In  trag<^ii»  •- 
shall  mention  nothing  more  than  the  names,  for  the  it« 
part  now  obscure,  of  Lagrange,  Chancel,  Lamotiew  i^^  ' 
Lanoue,  Guimond  de  Latouche,  Ch^teaubnin,  Sanrm,  i- . 
Debelloy. 

La  Harpe,  whose  critical  labours  had  so  cxtemiveh    * 
jurious  an  influence  throughout  Europe  in  enfoietnc 
classic  system  in  all  its  rigidity,  contributed  nothing  to  ^ 
commend  it  by  his  own  tragic  compositions,  wluch,  m  :  . 
they  are  among  the  most  correct  in  style,  are  amonc  - 
most  frigid  in  sentiment  and  effect,  although,  indeed,  ht-  ^ . 
the  merit  of  having  presented,  in  his  '  Philoctite,*  the  ir. 
exact  imitation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  that  France  has  r 
duced.     On  the  other  hand,  Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier.  «.  • 
flourishing  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  wrufr.  * 
the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  in  the  midst  of  (He  metv.  : 
with  like  ardour  stimulated  them  to  the  love  of  h>f.~v 
made  nearer  approaches  than  any  of  his  predecessors  t^  t 
tragic  strength  and  fervid  diction  of  Voltaire.  His  'Cb-r 
the  Ninth,  or  the  School  for  Kings'  (Kcole  des  Rots),  is. ' 
which  the  people,  too,  might  draw  an  important  leason«  ^  . 
that  amone  his  pieces  which  produced  the  greatest  cxc 
ment  in  the  public  mnd.     So  for,  however,  fttan  *'• 
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rounded.  But  in  bo  fkr  as  comedy  it  concerned,  this  dead- 
ening corruption  is  by  no  means  entertaining ;  and  in  many 
pieces  in  which  fools  of  quality  give  the  tone,  as  in  th< 
*  Chevalier  k  la  Mode'  of  l5anoourt  for  instance,  the  picture 
of  complete  moral  dissoluteness,  which,  though  true,  is  both 
impoetical  and  unnatural,  is  not  only  wearisome  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  most  decidedly  disgusting. 

'  From  the  number  of  writers  to  whom  this  charge  prin- 
cipally attaches,  Destouches  and  Marivaux,  ferti£,  or  at 
least  diligent,  comic  poets,  the  former  in  verse,  the  latter  in 

Srose,  deserve  to  be  excepted.  They  acquired  considerable 
istinction  among  their  contemporaries  in  the  fir^t  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  fbw  of  their  works  survived 
either  of  them  on  the  stage. 

'  Two  other  separate  works  are  named  as  masterpieces  in 
regular  comedy  in  verse,  belonging  to  two  writers  who  per- 
haps have  here  taken  more  pains,  but  in  other  poetical  de- 
partments have  given  freer  scope  to  their  natural  talent — 
the  "M6tromanie"  of  Piron,  and  the  "M^chant"  of  Gresset. 
The  '  M^tromanie*  is  not  without  humorous  inspiration :  in 
the  young  man  possessed  by  a  rage  for  versifying,  Piron 
meant  in  some  degree  to  portray  himself;  but  as  we  always 
go  tenderly  to  work  in  ridiculing  ourselves,  so,  together  with 
the  amiable  weakness  in  question,  he  exhibits  m  his  hero 
talents,  magnanimity,  and  good-heartedness  *  but  this  same 
tender  regard  is  not  peculiarly  conducive  to  comic  strength. 
The  "Michant"  is  one  of  those  gloomy^  comedies  which 
might  be  rapturously  hailed  by  a  Timon  as  serving  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  aversion  to  human  society,  but  on  social 
and  cheerful  minds  can  only  be  productive  of  the  most 
painful  effects.  Yet,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  French 
critics,  these  three  comedies,  "  The  Vaing;lorious  Man**  (Le 
Olorieux)  of  Destouches,  **  La  Mdtromanie**  of  Piron,  and 
'*  Le  M^hant*^  of  Cresset,  are  all  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  to  oppose  to  Moli£re.  To  Diderot's  attempts  at 
dramatic  innovation,  as  they  were  founded  on  false  views 
of  the  objects  and  conditions  of  art  in  general,  we  shall  do 
no  more  than  allude.  And  of  Beaumarchais,  the  celebrated 
of '  Le  Barbier  de  Seville'  and  '  Les  Noces  de  Figaro,*  it 
may  be  said,  that,  under  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  he 
assailed  the  corrupt  society  of  his  time  with  a  wit  no  less 
caustic,  sportive,  and  subtle,  in  his  dramatic  pieces,  than  Vol- 
taire had  employed  against  it  in  his  lighter  tales  and  essays. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  and  en  regime  in  politics  fell  the 
main  support  of  the  old  dramatic  coae ;  yet  it  is  remarkable, 
though  perhaps  not  wonderful,  that  many  of  the  warmest 
and  nrmest  opponents  of  the  former,  both  then  and  since, 
have  clung  with  extreme  tenacity  to  the  latter ;  so  strong 
and  so  binding  is  the  force  of  habit,  especially  of  literary 
habit,  so  long  as  the  analytic  powers  have  not  been  brought 
to  bear  directly  and  expressly  upon  the  subject  in  question. 
Hence  the  revolution  in  French  art  and  literature  has  fol- 
lowed but  tardily  the  political  revolution ;  and  its  first  pro- 
moters have  had  to  contend  against  the  most  formidable 
obstacles.  However,  they  presented  themselves  early  in 
the  field.  The  stormy  days  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
saturnolian  period  of  the  Directory  which  followed  them, 
did  indeed  afford  little  leisure  or  encouragement  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts;  but  no  sooner  were  the  dan- 
ger and  the  fear  of  anarchy  removed  by  the  firm  and  vigorous 
administration  of  the  Consulate,  than  the  new  literary  and 
dramatic  ideas  began  to  develop  themselvf»s  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  violent  war  to  be  waged  boiWOGn  the  c!<issid-sl^4 
of  the  old  school  and  the  rontanticistes  of  the  new. 

Among  the  earliest,  ablest,  and  steadiest  culti>'ators  of  the 
French  romantic  drama,  the  first  place  seems  due  to  M. 
N6pomucdne  Lemercier.  In  his  tragedy  of  *  Agamemnon,' 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  that  had  yet  appeared 
since  Racine  and  Voltaire,  he  strove,  with  signal  success, 
to  combine  with  felicity  of  plot  and  purity  of  style,  more 
original  and  striking  attractions.  He  penetrated  far  beneath 
the  costume  and  the  forms  of  antiquity,  to  its  inmost  soul 
and  spirit :  to  the  numerous  personages,  so  different  in  their 
characters  and  their  interests,  whom  he  grouped  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  he  lent  their  respective  habits,  manners,  and 
language,  with  such  clear  and  just  discrimination,  as  to 
create  a  class  of  dramatic  beauties,  which,  at  that  day,  took 
the  French  public  by  surprise,  while  the  consummate  art 
with  which  they  were  introduced  won  their  admiration  for 
that  which  otheiwise  they  would  have  regarded  merely  as 
an  audacious  innovation.  When  the  first  shocks  of  the 
Revolution  had  subsided,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
literature  and  art  once  more  found  room  to  breathe,  M. 


Lemercier  made  a  yet  bolder  step  in  his  devoted  culti^at 
of  the  drome f  as  the  new  speciw  was  distinctively  den^t 
nated  by  its  advocates,  who  characterized  it  as  «  hiu. ; 
adherence  to  the  higher  spirit  of  art,  while  its  oppum  - 
stigmatized  it  as  a  forcea  and  inoongruou*  mixture 
tragedpr  and  comedy.   In  his  drama  of  'Pinto,'  be  vent  or 
po  unfold  at  once  the  whole  romantic  system ;   it  «xh . 
the  freest  intermixture  of  humorous  scenes  with   ct.  - 
situations,  in  a  most  lively  and  varied  picture  of  the  p^'p 
emotions  and  the  protracted  anxiety  of  a  band  of  cou»f>.r 
toTS,  with  all  the  vacillations,  the  inquietudes,  the  re%i  r- 
aAd  the  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  attendant  on  atmilar  atteu.^ 
at  political  change. 

We  cannot  better  convey  a  notion  of  the  couzve  of  Frv: 
dramatic  art  from  that  time  down  to  the  yean  which  - 
mediately  preceded  the  revolution  of   1830,  and  of  tr 
manner  in  which  that  course  was  affected  by  the  remsrk 
variations  of  poUtical  circumstances,  than  in  the  wofJ^ 
M.  Lemercier  himself  writing  under  the  govemm<-rit 
the  Restoration,  about  the  year  1 825.    {Remte  Byro}<-  r:  \ 
No.  5.)     '  In  former  time,*  says  he,  '  urged  bv  thai  ? 
in  the  public  mind  which  made  it  seek  to  quit  the  acsui  :. 
routine,  I  strove  to  create,  under  the  name  of  Pinio,  a  « 
of  historic  play,  wherein  the  reverse  side  of  tKe  <  oun  - 
corations  should  be  presented  to  the  audience;  where  \. 
great  and  the  people  should  speak,  each  in  Uietr  gcr  u 
language,  and  show  their  respective  absurdities  in  coi.t^i- 
The  art  was  gradually  advancing,  when  its  march  t 
again  embarrassed  by  the  complication  of  public  at!... 
A  fatally  personal  ambition  erected  the  imperial  pi*'  <. 
ment.    Truth  save  it  umbrage,  and  therefore  silence  » . 
to  be  imposed  on  her  interpreters.      All   pro^jv^i^   v . 
stopped;  all  poetic  reputation  excited  suspicion  m  a  thr-.: 
fold  police:  we  stood  aside,  and  held  our  peace  during  <v 
concerts  of  constrained  applause.     The  muses  are  irrct    • 
cilable  with  tyranny :   the  forced  silence  of  the  former  . 
always  attested  the  presence  of  the  latter ;  but  their  putu  :. 
ever  finds  an  opportunity  to  stigmatize  this  disgrace.    A-' 
so  many  checks  and  vicissitudes,  the  obstacles  accumi.i 
by  thirty  years  of  civil  discord  are  now  united  again%i  u. 
free  progress  of  art,  with  shackles  imposed  by  a  ml^u^' 
prudence.    The  opposing  parlies,  the  coteries»  pro-cfiU-  . . 
noblest  recollections  of  antiquity  tlirough  dread  of  the  : 
publican  spirit:    the   church,  whose  history  is  so  cl  - 
j  mingled  in  all  modern  annals,  forbids  the  delineal'u>ii  t'\ 
of  her  virtues,  lest  it  should  lead  to  that  of  her  er.i. 
Slie  proscribes  her  own  sacerdotal  costume,  wliich  \N  -   • 
wears  upon  the  English  stage,  and  the  grand- inqut^.i  : 

Madrid  upon  that  of  Vienna:   she  shrinks  from  bci 

her  sacred  habit,  not  only  on  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain.' 
even   on  the  venerable  Fdn^lon,      Not  more  uncu:; . 
mising  was  the  rigidity  with  which  Robespierre  r(,,i.- 
the  purple  of  royalty  and  the  costume  of  count  or  maj . 
A  censorship,  sprung  up  under  the  Empire,  is  now  extr  •  . 
through  agents  more  numerous  and  more  secretly  lu^.  .- 
torial:    with  such  a  censorship  nothing  can  be  portr.\' 
nothing  can  be  thought ;  we  must  not  even  dare  i    . . 
member  anything.     Such  few  sparks  of  the  sacred  C. 
yet  escape  at  rare  intervals  from  a  vessel  so  carefUlly  cox  t . 
up,  so  thoroughly  smothered,  go  and  die  out  in  soine  r^  - 
committee  or  some  bureaude surveillance.    Not  (hat  t  - 
IS  any  reason  to  believe  that  dramatic  literature  is  dtxi^i 
France;   but  it  is  languibhing,   imprisoned,  and   b^*  - 
refuge  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  wher^ 
same  causes  oppose  to  it  the  same  barriers  as  am 
ourselves.     However,  as  the  people  must  have  spe<  - 
and  as  the  appearance  is  to  be  given  them  when  the  n : 
is  taken  awaV,  the  idle  are  left  in  possession,  not  on). 
academies  ana  censured  journals,  but  of  theatres— lab  t. 
manufactories  wherein  each  individual  associating  h::^«- 
with  the  mass,  contributes  the  full  amount  of  his  mu^t  .. 
significant  ideas,  in  order  that  the  police  may  tolerate  it 
and  so  not  prevent  him  from  gaining  his  livelihood  or  * 
riching  the  theatrical  storehouse.    Hence  all  this  paif:! 
of  little  vices,  little  oddities,  little  people,  little  com=i 
place  minds;  and  all  these  nothings  amuse,  whilr  :i 
tvvke  its  money,  a  nation  flattered  by  the  little  comphr 
which  form  the  customary  burden  of  its  theatrical  <  -   . 
me^ridea.    And  thus,  by  the  voice  oC  these  mtaeiUs,  5i:l    . 
witFj  permission  and  according  to  orders,  has  it  bc^-n  ♦• 
soled  for  the  loss  of  its  noblest  pleasures,  and  dis 
from  its  pursuit  of  elory  and  liberty  by  the  distractii>ti>  .  . 
ministered  to  its  levity.    Too  long  has  the  b]iiKlne>5  . 
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parties  converted  our  great  theatres  into  so  mwy  fields  for 
the  trial  of  their  political  strength — so  many  arenas  opened 
to  the  frantic  impulses  of  allusion:  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years  has  not  deadened  this  scandalous  strifb ;  and  during 
all  this  time  the  censorship,  vainly  occupied  in  striving  to 
defeat  these  malicious  contrivances,  has  sometimes  sup- 
pressed the  most  salutary  productions,  and  sometimes  in- 
serted into  them  whole  passages  favourahle  to  the  reifrning 
systems .  but  the  public  revenge  themselves  by  rejecting 
the  applications  which  self-interest  has  suggested,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  eagerly  lay  hold  on  those  which 
punish  this  wretched  exercise  of  a  power  that  cannot  wisely 
suppress  anything  but  positive  abuses,  what,  then,  can 
any  talent  accomplish  under  chains  at  once  so  galling  and 
so  depressing?  It  is  cheated  of  the  substance,  and  has 
nothing  left  it  but  the  superficial  graces  of  versification.' 

The  revolution  of  1830  was  a  victory  won  fbr  liberty  in 
art  as  well  as  in  politics.    Since  then,  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  French  drama,  both  as  to  writing  and  acting, 
have  been  in  full  activity.    Among  the  advocates  and  emu- 
lators of  the  Shakspearian  efrom^,  victor  Hugo  has  hitherto 
shown  himself  the  foremost,  the  boldest,  and  the  ablest. 
In  tragedy  iu  the  more  limited  sense,  though  still  of  the 
romantic  school,  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  are 
the  most  distinguished.    It  is  the  higher  comedy  that  seems 
at  present  to  be  the  least  flourishing.  Meanwhile,  the  classic 
reputation  of  Moli^re  preserves  h£  comedies  on  the  stage, 
although  in  tone  and  manners  they  are  altogether  obsolete. 
The  serious  or  ideal  French  opera  dates  firom  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  nimself  an  Italian,  had  in- 
troduced into  France  the  taste  for  the  Italian  opera.    Louis 
too  was  desirous  of  rivalling  or  suri)assing  fbreien  nations 
in  the  external  magnificence  of  the  drama — ^in  decoration, 
machinery,  music,  and  dancing ;  these  were  to  be  used  on 
festival  occasions  at  court,  and  accordingly  Molidre  was 
employed  to  write  gay  operas,  and  Quinault  grave  ones, 
fbr  the  music  of  LuUi.     As  Quinault  is  the  only  great 
poetical  name  in  the  history  of  the  higher  French  opera, 
we  refer  to  his  article  [QinNAULT]  for  what  we  have  fUrther 
to  say  of  that  particular  species.    The  operette,  or  comic 
opera,  has  been  much  more  successfully  cultivated  by  mo- 
dern French  writers,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  sub- 
stitution, in  this  kind,  of  ordinary  dialogue  in  lieu  of  recita- 
tive, so  unfavourable  to  dramatic  animation.  Thevctudetnile, 
in  which  the  lighter  dramatic  writers  of  France  have  of  late 
been  so  wonderfully  prolific,  and  which  so  peculiarly  har- 
monizes with  the  tone  of  good-natured  gaiety  in  the  more 
popular  classes  of  that  country,  is  but  a  varietv  of  the  comic 
opera ;  its  essential  distinction  being,  that  it  dispenses  with 
musical  composition,  as  the  songs  are  set  to  well-koowu 
popular  airs. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  histrionic  art, 
especially  in  tragedy  and  the  higher  comedy,  has  long  been 
carried  in  France  to  very  hieh  perfection.  Schlegel  him- 
self admits,  that  in  external  dignitv,  quickness,  correctness 
of  memory,  and  in  a  wonderml  aeg|ree  of  propriety  and 
elegance  in  the  delivery  of  verse,  the  best  r  rench  actors 
can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  observe,  there  is  no  cause  to 
apprehend  any  permanent  decay  of  dramatic  art  in  France. 
The  most  powerful  and  most  salutaiy  external  stimulus  that 
the  artist  can  receive,  more  especially  the  dramatist,  is  not 
the  merelv  material  and  pecuniary  support  of  the  public 
for  whom  be  labours,  but  an  euligbtened  interest  and  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  that  public  for  his  art  itself;  and  the 
French  people,  with  a  livelier  general  susceptibility  of  this 
nature  than  some  of  their  neighbours,  have  ever  been  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  the  attractions  of  the  stage.  When,  there- 
Ture,  we  consider  the  important  advances  which  the  liberated 
xnind  of  France  has  already  made  in  philosophy,  in  poetry, 
and  especially  in  history ;  when,  also,  we  consider  that  the 
French  theatre  has  not  been  operated  on  bv  circumstances 
like  those  which  in  England,  as  we  shall  see,  have  so 
long  created  purely  physical  yet  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  vigorous  dramatic  cultivation ;  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  modern  stage  of  France  is  destined  to  reach  far 
liigber  and  more  varied  excellence  than  even  its  noblest 
greniuses  could  attain  under  the  despotic  restrictions  of  the 
old  dramatic  system.  Nor  can  we  help  remarking,  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  English  critic  is  bound  to  show  indul- 
gence rather  than  severity  to  the  very  errors  and  extravagan- 
oies  of  a  rising  school  which  so  cordially  and  so  explicitly 
««U  up  Shakspeare,  if  not  as  the  god  of  its  idolatry,  yet 


certainly  as  the  object  of  its  highest,  most  admiring,  and 
most  affectionate  reverence,  as  well  as  its  most  tealous 
emulation. 

German  Drama. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  performance  of  Mysteries 
in  Germany  appears]  in  the  '  £ulen-spiegel,Vvbich  pro* 
fesses  to  be  tne  history  of  a  celebrated  buffoon  of  that 
name,  who  is  stated  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  although  the  book  itself  is  not  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  We  there  find,  amongst 
other  elegant  matters,  'How  Eulen-spiegel  made  a  play  in 
the  Easter  fair,  wherein  the  priest  and  his  maid-servant 
fought  with  the  boors.'  The  oldest  extant  German  drama 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
one  Hans  Rosenpluet,  a  native  of  Nuremberg.  He  was 
succeeded  by  two  fertile  writers  bom  in  the  same  imperial 
city,  Hans  Sachs  and  A}Ter.  Among  the  works  of  Hans 
Sachs  we  find  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  comedies,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  histories,  where  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue are  always  spoken  by  the  herald,  besides  merry  car- 
nival plays.  All  these  pieces,  it  appears,  were  acted,  not 
by  players,  but  by  respectable  citizens,  as  an  allowable  re- 
laxation, without  any  theatrical  apparatus.  The  carnival 
plays  are  rather  coarse,  but  often  extremely  droll,  running 
indeed  into  the  wildest  farce,  and  overleaping  all  the  bounds 
of  reality.  '  The  composition,'  says  Sculegel,  '  is  respect- 
able, ana  does  not  contain  many  circumlocutions :  all  the 
characters,  from  God  the  Father  downwards,  state  at  once 
in  plain  terms  what  they  have  at  heart,  and  why  they  make 
their  appearance;  like  those  figures  in  old  pictures,  who 
have  labels  put  in  their  moutlu  to  assist  tlie  defective  ex- 
pression of  the  attitudes.*  Allegorical  personages  freauently 
-appear;  and  the  form  apnroaches  most  on  the  wnole  to 
what  were  elsewhere  called  Moralities. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Opia,  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  modem  forms  of  German 
poetry,  translated  several  tragedies  from  the  antients  into 
verse,  and  composed  operatic  pastorals  after  the  Italian 
manner ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  anything 
expressly  for  the  stage.  Next  came  Andreas  Gryphiu^ 
considered  as  the  first  dramatic  writer  of  Germany.  Among 
his  imitations  and  translations  from  various  modem  lan- 
guages, are,  a  tragedy  from  the  Flemish  of  Vondel,  and  a 
farce  called  '  Peter  Squonz'  (Peter  Quince),  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  burlesque  tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in 
Shakspeare^s '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.*  The  latter  was 
then  almost  unknown  beyond  nis  own  island :  the  learned 
Morhof,  who  wrote  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, confesses  that  he  had  never  seen  Shakspeare's  works, 
though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson.  Even  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  German  writer  of  some 
merit  could  institute  a  comparison  between  Gryphius  and 
Shakspeare ;  though  assuredly  no  further  resemblance  is 
traceable  than  tins,  that  Gryphius,  as  well  as  Shakspeare, 
was  fond  of  calling  up  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  He 
seems  rather  to  have  had  before  his  eyes  the  Flemish  writer 
Vondel,  whom  his  countrymen  still  call  the  great  Vondel, 
while  Gryphius  himself  nas  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 
The  plays  of  Gryphius  are  written  after  the  French  model 
in  Alexandrines ;  the  scene  sometimes  changes ;  and  the 
interludes,  partly  musical,  partly  allegorical,  somewhat  re- 
semble the  old  English  masas ;  the  author  however  shows 
little  theatrical  skul ;  nor  is  it  even  known  that  his  pieces 
were  actually  performed.  The  tragedies  of  Lohenstein, 
who  wrote  at  the  same  time,  are  of  such  immeasurable 
length  as  clearly  to  have  set  aU  representation  at  defiance. 

'The  pitiful  condition  of  the  theatre  in  Germany  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  during  the  first  third  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,*  says  Schlegel,  'wherever  there  was 
any  other  stage  tnan  that  of  puppet-shows  and  mounte- 
banks, exactly  corresponded  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
our  literature.  We  have  a  standard  for  this  wretchedness 
when  we  consider  that  Grottsched  could  pass  for  the  restorer 
of  our  literature — Gottsched,  whose  writings  resemble  a 
watery  beverage,  such  as  was  then  usually  recommended 
to  patients  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  from  a  notion  that 
they  could  bear  nothing  stronger,  by  which  means  their 
stomachs  become  still  more  enfeeblea.  Gottsched,  among 
his  other  labours,  composed  a  great  deal  for  the  theatre 
Connected  with  a  certain  Madame  Neuber,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  players  in  Leipzig,  he  discarded  Punch 
(Han£wurst),  and  they  buried  him  solemnly  with  great 
triumph.    I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  parts  of  Punchy 
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of  which  vre  may  even  yet  form  a  judgment  from  puppet- 
shows,  were  not  always  ingeniously  filled  up  extcmporarily ; 
still  Punch  had  undoubtedly  more  sense  in  his  little  finger 
than  Gottsched  had  in  his  whole  body.  Punch,  as  an  alle- 
gorical personage,  is  immortal;  and  however  strong  the 
belief  of  his  ourial  may  be,  he  still  pops  unexpectedly  upon 
us,  in  some  grave  office-bearer  or  other,  almost  evenr  day. 

'  Grottsched  and  his  school  now  inundated  the  German 
theatre,  which  was  thenceforward  to  be  regular  by  dint  of 
insipid  and  diffuse  translations  firom  the  I*  rench.  Heads 
of  a  better  description  began  to  labour  for  tlie  stage  ;  but 
instead  of  producing  really  original  works,  they  brought 
forth  only  wretched  imitations ;  and  the  reputation  of  the 
French  theatre  was  so  great,  that  the  most  contemptible 
mannerism  was  as  eagerly  caught  hold  of  as  the  fruits  of  a 
better  taste.  Thus,  for  instance,  Gellert  still  composed 
pastoral  plays  after  bad  French  models,  wherein  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  with  rose-red  and  apple-green  ribands, 
uttered  all  manner  of  insipid  compliments  to  one  another. 
Besides  the  French  comedies,  those  translated  from  the 
Danish  of  Holberg  were  acted  with  great  applause.  This 
writer  certainly  has  great  merit.  His  pictures  of  manners 
possess  great  local  truth ;  his  exhibitions  of  depravity,  folly, 
and  stupidity,  rest  on  an  extremely  good  foundation ;  in 
strength  of  comic  motives  and  situations  he  is  not  deficient ; 
he  is  only  not  very  inventive  in  hia  plots ;  the  execution 
runs  too  muc*h  out  into  breadth.  The  Danes  highly  relish 
the  delicacy  of  his  jokes  in  their  own  language,  but  the  vul- 
garity of  his  tone  is  revolting  to  our  present  taste ;  yet  in 
the  low  sphere  in  which  he  moves,  and  in  which  there  are 
incessant  storms  of  cudgellings,  it  may  be  natiunl  enough. 
Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  him,  but  seldom 
with  much  success.  As  his  chief  merit  consists  in  his 
characterization,  which  is  certainly  somewhat  caricatured, 
he  requires  good  comic  actors  to  appear  to  any  advantage. 
A  few  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  in  the  manners  of  our 
country,  by  Grellert  and  Elias  Schlegel,  are  not  without 
merit ;  only  they  have  tins  error,  that  into  their  pictures  of 
folly  and  stupidity  the  same,  wearisomeness  has  crept 
which  accompanies  them  in  real  life.  In  tragedies,  pro< 
perly  so  callea,  after  French  models,  the  first  who  were  in 
any  degree  successful  were  Elias  Schlegel  and  afterwards 
Kronegk  and  Wcisse.  I  know  not  whether  their  labours, 
if  translated  into  good  French  verse,  would  appear  as  frigid 
to  us  as  they  do  in  German.  It  is  insufierable  to  us  to  read 
verses  of  an  ell  long,  in  which  the  style  seldom  rises  above 
watery  prose ;  truly  poetical  expression  was  first  created  in 
Germany  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  Alexandrine,  which 
in  no  language  can  be  a  good  metre,  is  doubly  stiff  and 
heav)'  in  ours.'  Thus,  bad  translations  of  French  plays,  with 
pieces  from  Holberg,  and  afterwards  firom  Goldoni,  and 
with  some  feeble  Grerman  imitations  devoid  of  any  peculiar 
spirit,  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  repertory  of  the 
German  stage,  until  Lessing  appeared  to  commence  the 
work  of  redeeming  it  from  its  long-continued  mediocrity. 

The  sceptical  and  analytic  spirit  of  Lessing  was,  however, 
more  successful  in  reforming  the  theory  than  improving 
the  practice  of  the  German  drama.  His  first  original  play, 
•  Miss  Sara  Sampson,*  is  a  familiar  tragedy  of  the  lacry- 
mose  kind,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  before  him  as 
a  model  *  The  London  Merchant*  of  Lillo,  better  known  in 
England  under  the  name  of  *  George  Barnwell.'  But  in 
1767,  his  connexion  with  a  company  of  comedians  at  Ham- 
burg, and  a  periodical  paper  devoted  to  theatrical  criticism 
which  he  conducted,  gave  him  occasion  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  consideration  of  dramatic  art.  The  bold- 
ness and  acuteness  with  which,  through  this  medium,  he 
attacked  the  prevalent  French  taste  in  tragedy  were  so 
successful  that  in  a  short  time  not  only  the  translations  of 
French  tragedies,  but  the  German  tragedies  modelled  after 
them,  disappeared  from  the  stage.  He  was  the  first  who 
spoke  warmly  of  Shakspeare,  and  paved  the  way  for  his 
appearance  in  Germany.  But  his  faith  in  Aristotle,  and 
the  influence  which  Diderot's  writings  had  exercised  over 
hira,  produced  a  singular  mixture  in  his  theory  of  the 
drama.  Unacquainted  with  the  rights  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  poetical  imitation,  he  desired  to  have  in  dia- 
logue everything  else  a  naked  copy  of  nature.  His  attack 
on  the  Alexandrine  measure  was  just ;  but  the  best  critics 
of  his  country  regret  that  he  succeeded  so  far  in  his  efforts 
to  abolish  all  versification:  hereby,  say  they,  he  opened 
greater  facilities  to  that  insipid  affectation  of  nature  in 
which  so  many  of  their  later  dramatic  writers  have  indulged. 


Owing  to  these  prosaic  views  of  art,  Lstttng,  In  the  few 
dramatic  works  which  he  produced  with  great  labonx,  and 
in  which  he  proceeded  fdr  the  most  part  on  the  class  r^ 
principle  of  separating  the  comic  ana  the  tragic  «pec-ts, 
was  much  more  effective  in  the  former  kind  than  in  th- 
latter.  '  Minna  von  Bamhelm,'  although  it  owed  much  «>r  :*  • 
extraordinary  success  to  the  allusions  which  it  contait.  : 
to  the  memorable  circumstances  of  the  seven  years*  v.". 
is  a  genuine  comedy  of  the  more  refined  descriplion.  i'  - 
whole  social  tone  of  which  is  peculiarly  German,  whi!?  .u 
comic  secondary  characters  are  drawn  with  great  hum     ' 
But  in '  Emilia  Galotti,'  which  exhibits  the  story  of  Vir;:«:::i 
transferred,  by  change  of  names  and  places,  to  m***"'  t 
Italy,  the  author  has  introduced  the  cool  and  prying  n'  -«-: 
vation  of  the  comic  writer  into  th^  province  of  tragedy .  i    . 
the  passions  are  acutely  characterised  rather  than   •    - 
quently  expressed.      *  It   is  singular  enough,*    rm.i  • 
Schlegel,  '  that  of  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Lea^iiu.  t 
last,  ••Nathan  the  Wise"  (Nathan  der  Weiae),  ^lx:ch    >• 
wrote  merely  with  a  view,'  as  he  says, '  to  laugh  at  thf- . 
dans,  when  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  Gtr.i-it . 
iheatre  had  pretty  much  cooled,  should  yet  be  the  tn  -: 
conformable  to  the  genuine  principles  of  art    A  rrrT'i-; 
able  tale  of  Boccaccio  is  wrought  up  with  a  number  of  ir*M  - 
tions  which  are  wonderful,  yet  not  improbable,  whc:i  *  t 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  the  ftctitiofi^  rv- 
sons  are  grouped  round  a  celebrated  historical  chararttrr. : '  • 
great  Siuadin,  who  is  drawn  with  historic  truth;  th?  it. 
sades  in  the  back- ground,  the  scene  at  Jerusalem,  the  m*   ' 
ing  of  persons  of  various  nations  and  religions  on  this  <:;.- 
tal  soil, — all  this  gives  to  the  work  a  romantic  air;  whde  *. 
thoughts,  foreign  to  the  age  in  question,  which  the  y-  ■ 
has  allowed  himself  to  intersperse  for  the  sake  o(    r 
philosophical  views,  form  a  contrast  somewhat   haij.  i 
ous  inaeed,  but  yet  exceedingly  attractive.    The  fon'i 
more  free  and  comprehensive  than  in  the  other  pit''*'  - 
Lessing ;  it  is  nearly  that  of  a  drama  of  Shakspeare.     H  ♦■ .-  , 
too,  the  author  returns  to  the  use  of  versification  :  not   n 
deed,  to  the  Alexandrine,  but  to  the  unrh}*med  lari 
answering  to  the  English  blank  verse.    '  lliat  Lr«.^  . 
adds   Schlegel,   '  although    possessing   so  indepe(i<lc:r    . 
mind,  still  allowed  himself  in  his  dramatic  pracfioe  f<>  ' 
in  some  measure  overcome  by  the  general  inclination  vi\ 
age,  I  infer  from  this,  that  the  number  of  imttation 
"  Nathan'*  were  very  few  in  comparison  with   tbo-<" 
"  Emilia  Galotti.*' 

As  the  leading  object  of  Goethe  seems  to  have  l»een  ' 
give  his  genius  the  fullest  possible  expression  in  his  w<  r    . 
so  he  was  inditferent  as  to  the  form,  though  generally  ■ . 
ferring  the  dramatic.     He  was  at  the  same  time  a  ^  .  :. 
friend  to  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  laboured  to  ro:*     • 
with  its  wants  as  determined  by  custom  and  the  taste  oi 
day;  as,  for  instance,  in  'Clavigo,'  where  he  ]jrodu«-r  : 
famihar  tragedv  in  the  manner  of  Lessing,  and  m  *  8ti : 
where  he  took  nearly  the  same  lib«ty  with  the  old  Get r' . 
story  of  Count  Von   Gleichen  as  Lessing  did  with  •    : 
of  Virginia.    'At  an  after  period,'  says  Schlegel.  'he  r: 
deavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  his  views  i>t  -.n 
and  the  common  dramatic  forms,  even  the  suburdtr .  . 
nearly  all  of  which  he  ran  through  with  single  alter.  •  • 
In  his  "  Iphigenia*'  he  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  ant 
tragedy  according  to  his  conceptions  of  it,  especially  .  •    • 
repose,   perspicuity,  and  ideality.      With  tht   same   •   - 
plicity,  tiexibility,  and  noble  elegance,  he  coApo««.i: 
**  Tasso,'*  in  which  he  applied  an  historical  anecdote  U>  n    • 
the  general  signification  of  the  contrast  between  a  o. 
life  and  a  petical  one.    His  "  Egmont,"  again,  is  a  tk^u  » * 
and  historic  drama,  the  style  of  which  steers  a  middle  r 
between  his  first  manner  in  ''Gotz  von  Berltchingci:' 
the  form  of  Shakspeare.   "  Erwin  und  Elmire,**  and  - 1 
dine  von  Villabella,'*  maybe  called  ideal  operettes.  bre>'     - 
out  so  lightly  and  airily,  that,  with  musical  accompanixr- 
and  representation,  they  do  but  run  the  risk  of  beron    , 
heavy  and  prosaic:  in  these  pieces  the  noble  and  sustAi- 
style  of  the  dialogue  of  his  *'  Tasso"  is  varied  by  the  tern)'  ■  > 
songs.   *' Jery  und  Biitely"  is  a  charming  natural  pktu. 
Swiss  manners,  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  best  Fn  . 
operettes ;  while  "  Srherz  List  und  Rache"  ia  a  tn» 
buja,  full  of  Italian /orzt.  "DieMitschttldigen'*isarh\r: 
comedy,  in  the  manner  of  common  life,  aooording  lo 
French  rules.      "The Triumph  of  Sentimentality*'  rl« 
Triumph  der  Empfindsamkeit )  is  a  highly  ingenioct^  «.^ 
of  Goethe's  own  imitators,  incUning  to  t^  arbitrary  ^ 
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their  cradle,  and  by  the  anxiety  of  the  commoners  to  talk 
French  that  they  might  be  the  more  highly  thought  of. 

We  find  religious  dramas  to  have  been  regularly  eata< 
bli.>hed  performances  in  London  as  early  as  \\H0.  William 
Fi(zstephen«  in  the  introduction  to  his  life  of  his  firiend 
and  patron,  archbishop  Becket,  vrittea  between  1170  and 


bitions  rapidly  worked  uiion  the  popakr  v^iid  fta  ^fffttt 
which,  it  is  likely,  the  priestly  dranttitts  theaMlres  hud 
not  contemplated  in  the  first  instance:  il  dsyqioped  the 
univerMlb^  latent  pMsion  in  the  breast  ef  soeial  meB  tnx 
npeotaele  id  genera^  and  for  drainatio  tpeetaele  espeeieJly, 
/or  iU  0Hm  Make.    Hera^  igsin*  was  the  stroBecet  en 


1 182,  tells  us  that  London,  in  lieu  of  the  theatrical  speo-    oouraeem^t  of  all  for  the  elergy  le  pefsevere  in  tbe^ 


lacles  and  stage  plays  of  the  Romans,  to  which  he  has  just 
before  alludea,  had  then  a  holier  desoriptioD  of  pleys>  in 
the  representations  of  the  miracles  worked  by  holy  con- 
lessors,  or  of  the  sufferings  wherein  the  martyrs  had  die* 
played  their  constancy.*  Ctowever,  from  Mathew  Paris 
( Vitee  Abbatum)  and  n'om  Bulous  (ilisioria  Univenitatu 
Parisiensis)  we  learn  that  the  miracle-play  of '  St  Kathe- 
rine*  had  been  exhibited  at  Dunstable  before  the  year  1 119. 
According;  to  the  latter  authority  this  play  of  *  St.  Katherioe' 
was  not  then  by  any  means  a  novelty ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  the  *  Annales  Burtonenses,'  or  *  Annals  of  Burton  Abbey,' 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  eentury  itiner- 
ant actors  were  well  known  in  England. 

The  oldest  extant  specimen  of  a  miracle-play  in  Engliah 
IS  among  the  Harleian  MSB.  in  the  British  Museum:  it 
probably  formed  one  of  a  series,  and  is  certainly  as  ancient 
as  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IU.;  it  is 
founded  on  the  16th  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  ^o^pel  of 
'Nicodemus,'  and  relates  to  the  descent  of  Christ  mto  hell, 
to  liberate  fom  thence  Adam»  £ve,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  prophets.  Besides  this  and  a  few  other  single  pieces, 
and  a  set  of  three  plays  founded  on  that  part  of  the  'Acts 
of  the  Apostles'  which  relates  to  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  there  exist  in  this  country  three  seriea  of  miracle- 
plays  which  go  through  the  principal  incidents  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  These  are: — 1.  The  Towneley 
collection,  supposed  to  have  belonjjed  to  Widkirk  Abbey, 
the  MS.  of  which  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  2.  A  volume  called  the  *  Ludus  Coven- 
triir,'  consisting;  of  ^lays  said  to  have  been  represented  at 
Coventry  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  MS.  of  which 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  3.  The  Ches- 
ter Wliitsun  plays,  of  which  there  are  two  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  dated  in  IGOO,  the  other  in  1607. 
Sevcal  specimens  of  Cornish  miracle-plays  are  extant, 
which  differ  from  the  English  in  no  material  cfaaracteristio 
but  that  of  langua^. 

The  best  idea  that  we  can  give  of  the  groundwork  of 
these  plays  is  by  specifung  the  subjects  of  that  one  of  the 
scries  above  mentioned  which  is  the  most  numerous.  This 
is,  the  Covenirv  series,  comprising  42  playsv  viz.:— 1.  •  The 
Creation.'  2.  *'Tlie  Fall  of  Man.'  3.  'The  Death  of  Abel.* 
4.  *  Noah's  Flood.'  5.  *  Abraham's  Sacrifice.'  6.  *  Moses 
and  the  Two  Tables.'     7.  *  The  Genealogy  of  Christ.*    8. 

•  Anna's  Pregnancy.'      9.   *  Mary  in  the  Temple.'      10. 

*  Mary's  Betrothment.'  11.  *  The  Salutation  and  Concep- 
tion.' 12.  'Joseph's  Return.'  13.  'The  Visit  to  Eliza- 
beth.' 14.  *  The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary.'  15.  'The 
Birih  of  Christ.'  16.  *  The  Shepherds'  Offering.'  17. 
(Wanting  in  the  MS.)  18.  'Adoration  of  the  Magi.' 
19.  'The  Purification.'  20.  '  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.' 
21.  •  Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple.'  22.  *  The  Baptism 
of  Christ.'  23.  '  The  Temptation.'  24.  •  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery.'  25.  '  Lasarus.'  26.  '  Council  of  the 
Jews.'  27.  *  Mary  Magdalen.'  28.  *  Christ  Betrayed.' 
29.  'Herod.'  30.  'The  Trial  of  Christ'  31.  'Pilate's 
Wife's  Dream.'  32.  '  The  Crucifixion.'  83.  *  Christ's 
Descent  int »  Hell'  34.  *  Sealing  of  the  Tomb.'  85.  *  The 
Resurrection.'  36.  'The  Three  Marya'  37.  'Christ  ap- 
1  carina:  to  Mary  Magdalen.'  38.  •  The  Pilgrim  of  Emaus.' 
39.  '  Tlie  Ascension.'  40.  *  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
41.  *  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.*     42.  •  Doomsday.' 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Romish  ecclesiastics, 
in  their  fiist  introduction  of  this  kind  of  representations, 
especially  that  part  of  them  relating  to  the  birth,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  had  the  perfectly  serious  inten- 
tion of  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  multitude  in  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  their  ehorch;  end  it  seems  the  less 
extraordinary  that  thev  should  have  resorted  to  this  ex- 
pedient, when  we  retiect  that  before  the  tavention  of 
Snnting,  books  had  no  existence  for  the  people  at  large, 
ut  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  repetition  of  these  exhi- 

•  Tlie  reader  may  like  to  lee  thli  very  rtmarkabl*  psa«aM  u  U  tUadi  In  tb« 
orlgui..li*.xt;  thewonUare  tbe««c  *  Luodoma  pro  tpocueulii  iheatrmUbiu. 
pro  ladis  »cemcii,  ludoa  habet  sanctiorea.  r«presentatU>iief  miracalorum  quia 
Moeti  coafesaoreaoparatl  iaat,aea repreianUtionM  pawioDaa qaSbot  claxuit 


dranatio  offortk  Finding  the  lively  pleasiire  wfaicli  the 
people  took  in  thie  mode  of  reciivkig  leligioas  inetmetion. 
they  were  attempted  to  add*  lecordrng  to  tkeir  bar^rrui 
ahihty,  embellishment  after  embeUishmeiit  t»  tbeetrnpi^ 
copies  which  they  had  ongin^ly  presented  of  ike  most  rt- 
markahle  pasMigee  of  Scripture  story,  vntil  the  prolan  e 
exhibition  itself,  ^  the  miraele  ploff*  asd  not  th«  saer^l 
subject  of  it,  became  the  sole  ebjeet  of  mfereel  to  tt*^ 
people  who  eomposed  the  audieneeet  these  repreeeotar  tor.  i. 
as,  also,  it  certainly  beoame  the  primary  street  of  (h.- 
greater  part  of  the  eodesiaatiei  who  took  part  ill  gett  <  ^ 
them  up.  These  two  Ikets  are  shewn  with  the  utnrr.t 
cleamett  by  the  cpUeetive  testimony  of  aU  the  eonterep 
rary  writers  who  have  thrown  a  general  Hghl  upon  \i  t 
manners  of  the  later  middle  ages. 

These  oensideratk»a  wSk  suiReiently  aaoomf  ftr  one  n 
markable  contrast,  amongst  others,  which  the  early  drim 
of  modem  Europe  presents  to  the  early  <>reek  diami, 
though  both  flowed  direotly  fkou  a  feligioi»  aooree;  thit 
while  in  the  latter  a  groundwork  drawn  fiR>m  hmna:: 
history  was  adorned  and  elevated  by  mytbc^ogicnl  tntcr- 
mixtnres  j  in  the  middle-age  drsna,  on  the  eontmry.  tf^ 
basis  or  substratum  was  idigieuSf  but  aeon  became  k 
much  overlaid  with  aUusiona  te  aetnal  lifb^  and  mi^n 
sketches  of  manners,  and  even  of  charaols,  drawn  fro^ 
the  actual  society,  as  to  leave  searoely  a  trace  of  that  t^> 
lemnity  which  must  in  the  beginning  h«ve  been  intend'-'i 
to  characterise  the  eerlbrmanoe.  The  proelamalion  of  th» 
Chester  plays,  whicn  was  read  over  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  on  St  George^s  day,  hefore  the  eommencement  of  t},9 
performanees,  expressly  eaeasee  the  introdoetion  of  *  sott«i 
things  not  warranted  by  any  writ,*  en  the  ground  tha;  n 
was  done  '  to  make  sport'  and  to '  glad  the  hearers.' 

The  dialogue  in  these  produetions  was,  for  the  moeC  pa-t. 
extremely  rode  and  inartificial ;  and  as  to  |Jol^  they  cann.t 
properly  be  silid  te  have  had  any.  It  0  not  nntil  t/rc 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  dentury  that  W6  anive  at  m  ecr>^w 
tural  play  having  anything  Sjnpreaohittg  to  a  rei:ular)y  rr>:)- 
structed  dramatic  aetion.  in  this  respect  the  «ene»  -f 
plays  which  we  have  been  considering  should  rather  Vc 
described  as  a  series  ef  shows  or  pageants  exhibited  in  <ur- 
cession,  but  without  any  artificial  connection.  Each  f 
these  detached  dWisions  of  tim  representation  was  tn(!p?  : 
commonly  called  a  *  pageant  f  and  each  succeeding  f. 
or  pageant  of  the  series  was  supported  by  a  new  be: 
perfurmera.  Thus^  to  get  up  one  of  these  extensive  sett 
plays,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  and  to  prepare  a  br 
number  of  aefews  9  and  here  vre  see  ene  manifest  nn- 
why  this  longer  class  of  perlbrmances  was  almoet  e  '•» 
confined,  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  to  t! 
larger  cities. 

The  seasons  Ibr  exhibiting  the  mnd  scriptural  pts 
were  chiefly  the  Christmas  and  the  Whltsnn  faolK}.t^<^ 
The  getting  up  and  acting  of  theie  in  the  great  cities  rarli 
devolved  upon  the  trading  companies, each  guOd  undcrta);!'  ^ 
a  portion  c^  the  peribrmanoe  and  tiiitaining  a  ahare  of  c* 
expense.  The  authentic  iltibrmatien  regarding  the  ex!'>- 
bition  of  the  Corpus  Christi  phtvs  at  Coventry  extr  \ 
from  the  year  1416  io  15f1,  during  the  whole  of  vh- .. 
period  there  is  no  indication  that  the  clergy  in  aov  v«, 
co-operated.  The  Cheater  records  likewise  eatnhlish  tt  *' 
the  whole  management  ef  these  representatk>na  there  «i« 
in  the  hands  of  laymen.  From  8tow*s  Chronicle  we  U^-. 
that  in  London  this  class  of  nerlbrmanoes  was  an«ltr- 
taken  by  the  parish  clerks  (who  were  ineonorated  *^. 
Henry  III.)  as  early  as  1409;  and  it  is  remarkable  t\  «* 
no  instance  is  to  be  found  of  the  trading  companies  ^f 
London  having  been,  at  any  date,  00  engaged.  11- 
pieces  were  acted  on  temporaiy  erections  of  timbt  • 
called  scafiblds  or  stages:  and  it  appears  thnt  in  a<r-- 
instanoes  they  were  placed  upon  wheels,  in  order  that  tl .  t 
might  be  removed  ftom  end  part  to  another  of  a  L&  f:^* 
town,  and  so  the  plays  might  be  repeated  sucea»«r»r'T  ir 
various  quartern.  Some  of  the  Chester  pieces  lequiml' :!  < 
employment  of  two,  and  even  of  three  sceflbld%  bsc.tx<k 
other  oontrivanoesi  the  street  also miut  havw  been  nsed. 
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The  mecbanitial  oonthTanees  uied  fbr  the  representation 
of  moral-plays  differed  in  no  material  point  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  religious  eidiibitions  which  they  gradually 
Muperseded;  except  that,  in  general,  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  one  scaAbld  or  stage,  which  was  erected  either  in 
a  street  or  on  a  green  adjoining  a  town  or  village,  sometimes 
in  the  public  hail  of  a  city  or  borough,  and  sometimes  in  a 
great  private  mansion. 

One  of  the  most  cunous  of  the  later  moral-plays  was 
written  in  defence  of  dramatic  exhibitions  in  general,  in 
Answer  to  a  tract  against  them  by  Stephen  Gosson,  called 
'  The  School  of  Abuse/  and  published  in  1579.  This  piece, 
entitled  'The  Play  of  Plays,' was  acted  at  a  theatre  in  Shore- 
ditch  about  1 580.  A  considerable  portion  remains  of  a  still 
more  remarkable  production  of  this  class,  which  must  here 
be  noticed  as  being  the  only  one  that  we  can  trace  as  having 
had  an  object  open!  v  and  entirely  political :  it  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  right  rules  of 
government  for  the  good  of  a  nation  at  large,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  suppressed  immediately  after  its 
first  performance.  The  portion  preserved,  about  one-third  of 
the  whole,  is  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  closelynsrinted  quarto  pages,  apparently  of 
the  date  of  1566.  nom  this  fhigment  we  gather  that 
among  the  characters  of  the  play  were  the  following:-* 
Albion,  personified  as  a  knight ;  Justice ;  Injury,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  Vice  of  the  piece ;  Division,  and  his 
two  ministers  Double-Device  and  Old-Debate ;  Temporalty 
and  Spiritualtv ;  Principality  and  Commonalty ;  Sovereignty, 
Peace,  and  Plenty.  In  the  commencement  of  it.  Injury, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Manhood,  ingratiates  himself 
with  Justice  and  Albion,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
latter,  amongst  other  things,  that  salutary  acts  of  parlia- 
ment are  not  enforced  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  allowed  to 
sleep,  because  they  touch  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
so  tnat,  although  passed  to  benefit  merchants  and  the  com- 
monalty, the  great  declare  them  only  '  fit  to  wipe  a  pan.' 
In  like  manner.  Division  sends  his  agents  to  sow  oissension, 
on  the  one  hand,  between  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords 
temporal,  on  the  other  between  Principality  (personifying 
the  soverei]^  authority)  and  the  Commons.  But,  although 
there  is  every  appearance  that  the  author  made  his  pla^  ter- 
minate in  the  aefeat  of  the  scheme  of  Injury  and  Division, 
and  the  happy  union  of  Albion  and  Plentv,  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Vice  of  the  play  was  here  maae  use  of  to  cover 
some  serious  strokes  of  satire  and  reprobation  against  the 
political  abuses  of  the  time,  involving  the  most  important 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  and  rendering  this 
unique  and  mutilated  piece  a  yerjr  interesting  feature  of  our 
old  dramatic  literature,  and  an  illustration  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  stage  was  turned  while  no  periodical  press 
yet  existed. 

The  moral-plays  now  extant  are  classed  by  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  {AnnaU  qf  the  Stage,  &c.)  in  the  following  divi- 
sions:— ^.  The  curious  manuscript  specimens  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Cox  Macro,  and  now  in  that  of  Hudson 
Gumey,  Esq.,  which  are  much  more  antient  than  any  others 
yet  discovered.  2.  Printed  moral-plays,  the  lesson  enforced 
by  which  relates  to  the  vices  and  re^neration  of  mankind 
at  large.  3.  Such  as  convey  instructions  for  human  conduct 
ef  a  more  varied  character.  4.  Pieces  belonging  to  the  class 
of  moral-plays,  but  making  approaches  to  the  representa- 
tion of  real  life  and  mannera. 

The  performance  of  moral-plays  was  not  wholly  disconti- 
nued until  the  end  of  Elisabeth's  reign ;  and  one  of  the  last 
dramatic  rewesentations  that  she  witnessed  was  a  piece  of 
this  kind,  *  The  Contention  between  Liberality  ana  Prodi- 
gality,' played  befiire  Iter  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  reign. 
Attempts  had  however  been  very  early  made  to  invest  even 
symbolical  representatives  with  metaphysical  as  well  as  phy- 
sical peculiarities,  and  attract  for  them  a  personal  interest ; 
and  tnus  it  was  that  even  in  the  allegorical  species,  the  na- 
ture of  which  would  seem  to  have  least  admitted  of  such 
modification,  advances  more  and  more  decided  were  suc- 
cessively made  towards  individuality  of  character,  and  con- 
sequently towards  the  representation  of  actual  life.  Hence 
nearly  all  the  later  moral-phtys  exhibit  a  strange  mixture 
of  individual  charactors  with  allegorical  impersonations, 
which,  however,  with  all  its  violent  ineongmity,  was  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  progress  towards  the  modem  drama,  tiie 
drama  of  human  passions  and  manners. 

The  first  English  dhunatie  nroductions  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  exhibit  sketohia  nom  aeiual  lilb  without  any 


seripturaU  sainay,  or  aHegoricd  intanrnztnn;,  belonic  to 
that  class  to  which  the  denomination  of  interiudet^  tbou4:h 
it  has  liad  a  more  general  application,  moat  properly  an  ! 
distinctively  belongs.  These  pieoes  being,  as  their  nan.c 
imports,  expressly  designed  for  performance  during  t}  - 
intervals  of  convivial  entertainment,  the  first  oondit 
of  their  structure  was  that  the  limits  should  be  b: 
and  the  characters  few.  The  historical  play  of  'S.r 
Thomas  More,'  written  towards  the  close  of  the  reuu 
of  Elixabetb,  and  extant  among  the  Harleian  Mss. 
shows  very  exactly  the  time,  form,  and  manner  of  »u<  h 
lepresentations.  Sir  Thomas  More  there  gives  a  spleui-: 
supper  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  aldermen,  tU^.r 
wives,  fitc;  and  four  men  players  and  a  boy  (the  Uiu: 
taking,  no  doubt,  the  female  parts)  having  heard  of  the  t-^ 
tended  banquet,  tender  their  services  in  order  to  var>  l  * 
amusements.  Sir  Thomas  declares  that  it  '  will  be  evo-.- 
lent  to  have  a  play  before  the  banquet,'  and  asks  the  ac-<  r% 
what  pieces  they  can  perform.  In  answer,  they  run  o\tr 
Uie  titles  of  six  different  pieces,  out  of  which  Sir  Thoo* 
chooses  the  one  entitled  'The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  W.>. 
dom.*  Its  representation  accordingly  commences,  as  a  p.^) 
within  a  play,  and  is  continued  until  there  occurs  an  a/i  • 
dental  interruption.  The  piece  selected  by  Sir  Tbon  !^ 
More  on  this  occasion  was  evidently  of  the  claas  of '  muni  >/ 
and  so  do  all  the  pieces  acted  by  way  of  interlude  mp^u  *' 
have  been  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  so  much  v  ^ 
this  the  case,  that  the  very  terms  '  moral'  and '  interlu  . 
came  to  be  generally  confounded.  John  Hevwood,  a  m  u  -  -  - 
cian  of  Henry's  household,  set  the  first  example  of  compii>  ^ 
interludes  ouite  independently  of  allegorical  maleriaU. 

Among  tne  pieces  of  Hey  wood's  that  have  como  dun  n  :•> 
us,  the  three  which  alone  can  strictly  be  termed  comtc  i;* 
directed  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  moce  cspec^i. 
of  the  holy  mendicants  who  swarmed  over  the  land  ut»'  >. ' 
the  names  of  friars  and  pardoners.    They  have  much  •< 
the  genuine  humour  as  well  as  broad  satire  of  Chauct  r* 
comic  pictures  wherein  the  same  characters  so  piominct:;  i 
figure ;  and  indeed  it  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  tiiat,  i:. 
the  same  spirit  which  favoured  the  production  of  tL-  •« 
satirical  interludes,  Henry,  when  his  thoughts  bad  bc^-ir. 
to  tend  towards  ecclesiastical  reform,  patronized  the  t.r*: 
printed  edition  of  ' The  Canterbury  Tales.'    In  the  earl: .  ^: 
of  the  pieces  in  question,  *  A  mery  play  betwene  the  yi:- 
doner  and  the  frere,  the  curate  and  neyboui  Pnlte,*  Leo  X , 
whose  remarkable  indulgence  to  similar  compoutions  v*- 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  is  spoken  of  as  »* 
living.  •  A  pardoner  and  a  friar  have  each  obtained  lea%  c    ' 
the  curate  to  use  his  church;  the  former  to  oxhibit  r.  * 
relics  (among  which  he  shows  'the  great  toe  of  the  H  .-• 
Trinity'),  the  latter  to  deliver  a  sermon,  their  oommon  ol  *«  t : 
being  the  raising  of  money.     The  friar  anivea  fimt*  a:i*]    • 
about  to  commence  his  discourse,  when  the  pardoner  cx-ti   ■ 
in  and  disturbs  him ;  each  desires  to  be  heard ;  and  a;'  <- 
many  vain  attempts  by  force  of  lungs,  they  proceed  to  lu-t 
and  cuff  each  other  unmerciAiUy.    The  curate,  called  ' 
the  disturbance  in  his  church,  endeavours,  without  ara*!  i 
part  the  combatants;  he  therefore  calls  in  neighbour  Pi:  : 
to  his  aid;   and  while  the  curate  seizes  the  friar,  IV;  i 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  pardoner,  in  order  that  tl 
may  set  them  in  the  stocks.    Both  friar  and  nard  ' 
however,  prove  too  strong  for  their  assailants,  and  the  Ut*  r. 
after  receiving  a  sound  drubbing,  are  glad  to  allov 
former  quietly  to  depart    In  the  course  of  the  piece  '  ■  > 
friar,  pardoner,  and  curate  deal  out  the  most  furious  v^ 
'  and  neighbour  Pratt  is  the  only  decently-spoken  man  i^f  - 
party.    In  *  The  Four  P's '  (that  is,  the  Palmer,  the  V  ■ 
doner,  the  Poticary,  and  the  Pedlar),  the  question  at  .^^ . 
among  them  is,  wnich  shall  tell  ihe  greatest  lie.     A:)- 
the  *  mery  play  between  Johan  the  husbande,  Tyb  ht>  v 
and  syr  Johan  the  preest,'  the  nature  of  the  plot  will  e^^  * 
be  divined,  especially  by  such    as  are  aoouaintcd    «- 
Chaucer's  comic  tales.    Hey  wood's  pUy  of  *The  Wea:!   - 
was  written  to  illustrate  a  point  of  natural  philosophy.  4-  . 
vindicate  Providence  in  its  distribution  of  the  »c^«     . 
Perhaps,  too,  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a 
ther  species  of  composition,  dramatic  in  so  for  as  tlttK  it  «  - 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  recited  in  public^  but  wit!: 
plot,  being  merely  a  discussion  in  vcne,  between  te** 
more  characters,  of  some  particular  topic  or  opinion.     T  *  • 
'  sort  of  production  being  little  calculated  for  populantr    . . 
is  not  surprising  that  but  one  specimen  of  it  by  hm  r.  « 
descended  to  us,  and  that  in  manuseript.    Hie  poiat  oc 
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wid  Pbnvz,'  •dmitB  tint  it  in '  foil  ti  stately  fpeebhet  and  1  daeCioaA.or  Tbomfls  Heywood,  who  beetise  a  wfHflr  Ibr  Iti* 

weli-sounding  pfaraaea,  climbiog  to  the  height  c»  SemBca  his  I  itage  some  yean  before  tiia  deaih  of  Elix&beth. 


fitile,  and  full  of  uotable  morality,  whiob  ii  doth  most 
delightfuUy  toaoh.'    It  19  not  indeed  surprifiiiig  that  thia 
first  attempt  to  imitate  or  emulate  the  regular  or  olasaie 
tmgedy  should  haye  been  highly  eiOoUed  at  the  time, 
aspeciaUy  by  those  who  inculeated  by  tonid  preoept  a 
fleneral  imiUlif>B  of  the  antiqi:^  modela ;  but  oertain  it  ia, 
that,  both  as  to  incident  and  dialogue,  the  pieoe  is  laboheusly 
heavy ;  the  speechea  are  of  moat  tedioua  length,  and  the 
^oughta  and  aentinMota  very  trite  and  eommonplaoe.    It 
is  howaver  worthy  of  especi^  notice,  that  this  waa  the  first 
play  in  the  English  langua^  the  dialoffue  of  which  waa 
written  in  Uank  verse.    This,  again,  in  ^1  probability  was 
owing  to  the  earnest  endeavour  which  the  authom  were 
making  to  follow  the  method  of  the  antients.    This  tragedy 
was  fi^owed  almost  immediately  by  '  Julius  Csaar,'  the 
eariiest  instance  on  record  in  ii4iioh  events  frcMoa  the  Roman 
history  were  dramatiaed  in  English,  although  the  precise 
nature  of  this  performance,  of  which  we  have  nothing  but 
the  mention  m  an  <^d  MS.  chronicle,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  both  these  pieces  were 
not  preceded  by  a  tragedy  founded  on  Luigi  da  Porto's 
famous  tale  of  '  Romeo  and  JuUet.'    From  about  this  date 
until  shortly  after  1^70,  the  dramatic  field  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  later  moral-pUys 
and  the  earlier  attenipts  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  historv. 
In  some  pieces  of  this  date  and  a  little  later,  as  already 
shown,  endeavours  were  made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the 
two  kinds  of  composition ;  but  afterwards  the  morals  gene- 
rally gave  way  to  the  more  popular  and  intelligible  species 
of  pedformance.    We  find  precedence  given  to  the  latter  in 
the  license  to  James  Burbage  and  others  in  1574,  in  ita 
mention  of  '  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes;,  and  stage- 
plays;'  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  of  the  following 
year  against  theatrical  performances  in  the  city  they  are 
designated  as  '  interludes,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  ahows.' 

Still  the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  general  accepta- 
tion, remained  far  from  the  strictness  of  signification  at- 
tached to  them  by  the  professed  inculcators,  by  example  or 
preoept,  of  the  imitation  of  the  antients.  It  is  observable, 
however,  that  comedy  was  from  the  beginning  used  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  than  traeedy,  being  m  &ot  very 
often  employed  as  synonymous  wiui  the  general  designa- 
tion of  play.  It  is  plain,  even  from  the  instances  we  nave 
Already  cited,  that,  for  a  long  period,  any  play  might  with- 
out impropriety  be  termed  a  comedy,  though  none  but  a 
serious  piece  was  ever  called  a  tragedy.  Hence  it  was, 
that,  as  late  as  1578,  Thomas  Lupton  called  his  moral-play 
of  *  All  for  Monev'  both  a  comedy  and  a  tragedy ;  and 
hence  it  ia,  that  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet,  after  he  has 
had  the  tragedy  exhibited  before  the  king  and  queen,  ex- 
€]aim» 

*  For  if  Ihe  king  like  not  Uie  comedy,*  Ate. 

Not  only,  however,  wad  the  tragic  element,  as  we  here  see, 
by  no  means  extruded  from  what  was  at  that  time  under- 
atood  aa  comedy;  but  the  comic,  as  we  find,  both  from 
examining  the  productions  of  the  tima,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  contemporary  critics,  was  emploved  without 
reserve  in  tragedy.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sidnev,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished at  that  day  among  the  English  champions  of  the 
classic  school,  in  his  '  Apology  of  Poetry,'  written,  as  already 
mentioned,  about  1583,  after  inveigiung  severely  against 
the  total  disregtuxl,.by  the  English  dramatiata,  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  add : — *  But  be- 
sides these  gross  absurdities,  how  all  their  plays  be  neither 
right  tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and 
clowns,  not  because  the  matter  so  oarrieth  it,  but  tli^uat  in 
the  clown  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a  part  in  migea- 
tical  mattera  with  neither  decency  nor  diacretion;  ao  as 
neither  the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  right  sport- 
fulness,  is  by  their  mongrel  tragi-comedy  obtained.' 

Small  as  is  the  value  now-a-days  of  this  critical  opinion 
of  Sidney's,  it  affords  an  interesting  and  conclusive  testi- 
mony as  to  the  essentially  romantic  character  of  the  rising 
drama,  which  we  thus  find  it  to  have  thoroughly,  and,  as 
the  classic  advocates  deemed*  incorrigibly,  assumed  at  least 
ten  years  before  Shakspeare,  who  by  some  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  impressed  that  character  upon  it,  became  an 
oriti^inal  writer  for  the  stage.  The  vast  variety  of  matters 
embraced  by  the  dramatists  of  that  day,  and  of  sources  from 
whjch  they  drew,  is  perfectly  expressed  in  the  prologue  to 
the  '  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,'  one  of  the  earher  pro- 
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Sidney  says  nothing  of  the  perfbrmanee  of  niraele-pUys 
in  hia  time;  but  we  know  from  many  other  avthontiem, 
that  while  the  romantic  drama  waa  thua  establishing  iurif, 
and  meral-playa  ware  atdi  frequently  exhibiled,  piern 
founded  on  Scnptura  history  continued  to  be  repreaeoie-i 
The  latter,  however,  already  confined  ehielLy  to  coontn 
placea»  soon  ceaaed  altogether ;  nor  have  we  any  spaetri<*  n 
of  what  can  strictly  be  termed  a  anoFal-^Uy  anh— qnent  l^ 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

We  have  now  traoed  the  nrogreaa  of  the  EngUah  s^a;:c 
from  ita  eceleaiaatical  and  reugioiia  ori^  until  it  becamr* 
almost  exclusively  a  mirror  of  actual  life,  and  atlnineid  lii 
those  dramatic  and  theatrical  forma  which  moat  proounen! 
chaiactarizad  the  later  and  f  idler  maturity  of  our  elder  m 
dem  drama.  It  waa  in  the  aame  year,  1683,  wbeteiu  Sid 
wrote  hia  *  Apology,'  that  Elizabeth  first  allowed  a  ful.^r 
company  to  act  under  her  name  and  anthority.  A»  ti>-. 
dramatic  writera  who  flouxiahed  in  the  brief  interval  L  c- 
tween  this  period  and  that  of  the  ftiUcat  devdooment .  f 
Shakspeare's  genins,  with  one  exception,  did  nothing  mi* 
portantly  to  alter  or  improve  dramatic  art,  it  ia  Doed)«r^  >  < 
enlarge  upon  the  vanoua  kinds  and  degrees  of  mnht  wtvi 
made  a  number  of  them,  aa  l^d.  Lodges  Greene,  L>i\ 
Peele,  Nash,  Ohettle,  Munday,  Wdaon,  m,  faigUy  jko^u.u 
and  celebrated  in  their  own  tune.  Tmmediatc  piwdeoefe^n 
of  Shakspeare,  they  have  long  been  kat,  neoeaanrOy  x:,t 
deservedly, '  in  the  near  effulgence  of  his  Haze.*  The  ml 
exception  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  ta  in  favour 
Christopher  Marlow,  of  whom  we  must  observe,  not  u 
that  his  worka  exhibit  greater  vigour  both  of  concept . 
and  of  language  than  belonga  to  any  of  hia  eaotemporar. 
but  alao  that  he  was  the  first  who  eataUiBhad  tne  u$«  ; 
blank  verse  upon  thapMie  stage,  in  lien  of  that  exdu^  •  * 
rhyming  whidi  poeseaaed  it  before  he  wrote. 

The   cdlection  of  Shakapeare*a  playa^   aa   oommo* '  \ 
printed,  afforda  the  grandeat  and  moat  inatroetive  »io  :• 
poaaible  of  the  progreaa  of  the  romantic  drama  from  t:  < 
crudeness  of  ita  early  atate  to  the  blended  richneaa  of  lU 
full  maturity.  In  thia  view, even  thoae  pieces  in  that  ouLt  .-• 
tion  in  the  oompoaition  of  which  Shdupeare  is  known  *>.< 
have  had  little  or  no  concern,  become  extremdy  mter»i  m 
Such  plavs  as  the  '  First  Part  of  Henry  V^  *  Pcricle«  . ' 
Tyre,'  and  'Titus  Andronicus^'  for  instance,  if  not  hul.  ^ 
fiivourable,  are  not  unfiur  apecimena  of  the  atate  of  the  ^  t 
when  Shakspeare  waa  fint  introduced  to  ita  arqunintsiv.. 
the 'Second' and 'Third Part  of  Henry  Vt,' *Kin^J.  h  J 
&c.,  ahow  ua  in  progieasive  gradation  the  rapid  4e%r.'  - 
ment  of  his  wonderful  power  of  infusing  a  spirit  of  lil«  u  '•• 
a  production  which  came  into  hia  handa  a  piece  of  o.  : 
heavy,  mechanical,  and  often  incongruoua  coinpo8itio&.    »: 
the '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Venma,'  &c  we  have  the  fir^  *  - 
apentaneoua  fiowings  from  hia  own  peculiar  and  dclir  i    . ' 
spring  of  dramatic  poeay,  'unmixed  with  baaer  ma'tir. 
and  then,  proceeding  onward,  atill  rising  aa  we  pc^ofoi.  « ■ 
pass  through  thoae  greater  hiatoricai  comnoeitions*  wbe' 
from  Enjgluh  or  Roman  hiatory,  which  display  no  dec^  - 
inaight  into  national  aa  w^l  aa  individu^  cliarBeter,  - 
into  the  personal  springe  of  political  tnnaaetaons :  1  >  • 
through  those  pieces  foundeil  on  rraaantic  atory,  as  '  R*.  1. 
and  Juliet,'  'Othello,'  &c  fimught  with  aU  the  deptL.    . . 
wildnesa,  and  the  richneaa  of  vehement  passion ;  unti*  «-  - 
reach  the  grandeat  and  moat  profound  of  his  dran-. 
creations,  where,  in  boundless  diversity,  the  beauties  ami  - . . 
deformities,  the  glory  and  the  emptinese»  of  human  cxi*u- :  • 
are  unfolded  in  the  tender  light  of  a  compaaaionaie  »« ■ 
pathy,  as  in  'The  Tempest,'  or  disdoaed  with  mure  a«: 
deptn  and  unsparing  though  beautifril  rigour  in  *  Maci^  . . 
in  '  Iiear,'  in  *  Timon  of  Athena,*  or  in  '  Hamlet.' 

Indeed,  aa  the  oompositiona  of  Shakapeare  form  the  cr-  • 
elevated  region  of  dramatic  poetry  in  that  ago,  ao  the  1    « 
of  '  Hamlet'  may,  we  think,  be  taken  aa  the  highest  »i» 
mit  of  that  region.    It  seems  to  present  the  finest  exani 
of  the  depth,  sublimity,  refinement,  and  variety  of  « t 
the  romantic  drama  ia  capable;  and  it  ia  the  moftt  & 
dantly  marked  with  those  pft«»iW  chanctcriatics  vL 
sprang  from  the  union,  in  the  person  of  ita  author,  oi'  s. 
wonderful  dramatic  powera  witn  auch  fomihar  and  ihun«o: 
experience  of  theatrical  management    Thua,  beaidek   ■• 
exalted  interest  in  a  poetical  view,  it  is  singularly  r«lu« 
as  an  historical  study  of  dramatic   and  hiitfrioptr  a: 
Hero  Shakspeare  exhibite  to  ua  oven  Ihs  nlHtion  an  wh'>. 
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unteknowledged,  hmd ;  for  Ben  Jonion  had  scarcely  a  sue- 
cetflor.  One  effect  of  mannerism  in  art  is,  to  effioe  the 
marks  of  indiyidual  ori^alitVi  and  make  the  producttoBs 
of  various  artists  resemhle  each  other ;  and  f^om  this  man- 
nerism no  dramatic  poet  of  that  a&;e  who  succeeded  Shak- 
speare  is  altogether  tree.  Nevertheless,  in  a  jgeneral  view 
of  dramatic  art,  this  ftiat  period  of  the  English  theatre  is 
far  the  most  important :  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some 
even  of  the  secondary  writers  of  that  time  are  more  instruc- 
tive for  theory  and  more  remarkable  in  practice  than  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  succeeding  times. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  stage  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  down  to  the  year  1642,  when  the  invec- 
tives of  the  puritans,  who  had  long  murmured  against  the 
theatre,  and  at  last  thundered  loudly  against  it,  were 
changed  into  prohibitory  law;  and  in  1648  not  only  to  act 
vlays,  but  even  to  witness  them,  was  made  a  penal  offence. 
Nfloriy  all  the  players  now  took  arms  on  that  side  the  interests 
of  which  seemed'  identified  with  the  existence  of  their  own 
profession.  Many  of  them  perished  in  the  field ;  and  after 
the  final  close  of  the  war,  one  company  of  actors  only  was 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  all  the  former  ones,  and  occa- 
sionally, with  (preat  circumspection,  performed  at  private 
mansions  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

Davenant  as  manager,  and  Betterton  as  actor,  form  a 
slender  link  of  connection  between  the  old  stage  and  that 
of  the  Restoration.  Charles  II.  being  considered,  in  his 
relation  to  the  theatre,  as  a  sort  of  restoring  and  tutelar 
deity,  its  character  was  now  formed  in  absolute  deference 
to  the  half  foreign  and  wholly  vicious  taste  of  himself  and 
his  courtiers.  Under  these  auspices,  Davenant  introduced 
the  Italian  system  of  decoration,  the  costums  as  then  under- 
stood, the  opera  music,  and  the  use  of  the  orchestra  in 
general-  A  still  more  important  innovation  in  theatrical 
arrangements  was,  the  permanent  adoption  of  the  practice, 
Against  which  the  puritans  had  directed  the  most  violent 
«f  their  anti-dramatic  fury,  but  which  had  long  been  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  of  having  the  female 
pNurts  personated  by  women  instead  of  boys.  At  the  same 
time,  Betterton  was  sent  over  to  Paris  expressly  to  take  a 
view  of  the  French  stage,  in  order  to  such  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  English  as  the  inspection  might  suggest.  The 
result  of  this  great  neglect  of  the  old  dnimatic  and  thea- 
trical system  of  England,  and  assiduous  study  of  that  of 
France,  was,  for  a  long  period,  an  almost  entire  denational- 
isation, both  in  form  and  spirit,  of  the  current  dramatic 
literature.  Davenant  himself,  who  had  resided  very  much 
at  Paris,  seems  to  have  acauired  this  exotic  taste  long  before 
the  Restoration,  as  it  is  nilly  exhibited,  amongst  others  of 
bis  productions,  in  his  operatie  piece, 'The  Siege  of  Rhodes,' 
performed  as  early  as  1656.  Hence,  in  the  theatrical  re- 
storation which  accompanied  the  political,  he  set  himself 
cordially  to  work,  by  altering  eld  pieces,  and  writing  new 
plavs,  operas,  prologues,  &c.,  to  contribute  towards  the  fur- 
nishing of  that  new  theatrical  repertory  which  the  new  dra- 
matic system  required.  Of  all  his  works,  however,  nothing 
has  escaped  a  merited  oblivion. 

It  was  left  for  the  industry  and  fertility  of  Dryden  to 
give  the  new  theatre  a  thorough  establishment  according  to 
the  new  ideas,  a  task  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  all 
possible  diligence  both  by  example  and  precept    The  nu- 
inerous  essays  on  dramatic  art  wnich  accompanied  the  pub- 
lication of  his  several  pieces,  together  with  the  larger  trea- 
tise which  he  put  forth  separately,  exhibit  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  anarchy  which  then  prevailed  in  the  notions  of 
that  art  which  then  pervaded  the  public  mind.    The  court 
indeed,  whose  taste  it  was  now  the  leading  object  of  the 
dramatic  writers  to  seize  and  to  follow,  had  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts ;  it  merely  favoured  them,  like  other 
foreign  fashions  and  inventions  of  luxury.      Hence  the 
drama  of  the  day  became  a  strange  compound  of  the  ex- 
treme license  of  the  later  writers  of  the  earlier  English 
school  with  the  conventional  stiffness  and  formality  of  the 
French,  but  without  any  of  the  natural  and  vigorous  spirit 
which  had  animated  either  of  those  models.     Dryden's 
fatal  facility  of  rhyming,  as  in  this  case  it  may  well  be 
termed,  materially  aidea  him  in  effecting  this  incongruous 
combination,  to  which  the  absence  in  him  of  the  highest 
poetic  spirit  likewise  essentially  conduced.    It  may  be  ob- 
•erved  of  his  plavs  in  general,  that  the  plots  are  grossly 
improbable,  and  the  incidents  thrown  out  at  random,  while 
the  most  marvellous  theatrical  strokes  drop,  as  it  were, 
ineeisantly  from  the  clouds.    Scarcely  a  spark  of  nature  Im 


to  be  fotmd  in  any  of  hit  characters :  paidons,  ertminal  >'  i 
magnanimous,  flow  with  indifferent  levitv  from  their  i.  % 
without  ever  having  dwelt  in  the  heart:  their  chief  del  ^' 
seems  to  be  in  heroical  boasting.    The  tone  of  expres^i  '    > 
by  turns  fiat  and  madly  bombastic :  the  author's  wit  t%  <:  »- 
played  in  fhr-fetched  sophism^  and  his  imagination  in  l^-z 
spun  similee  awkwardly  introduced.    The  Duke  of  Bu'  i. 
ingham,  who,  amongst  other  vigorous  thoueh  wayward  i   i 
generally  misapplied  talents,  poiseaMd  high  poweia  of  r.*!. 
cule,  undertook  to  satirixe  these  fcttlta  and  abfurdit}^   f 
Dryden  and  his  school,  in  his  comedy  of '  The  Rehcorv  .. 
wherein,  although  the  structure  of  the  pieee  itself  ic  z..i 
have  been  more  artificial  and  dtvenified,  the  aeparmte  p^-.- 
dies  are  veiy  ingenious  and  effective. 

But  the  best'aimed  satire,  though  it  might  correct    . 
some  degree,  could  not  r^enerate  the  stage.    This  ccr.  . 
have  been  done  only  by  the  arising  of  some  greater  an^  is    r 
genuine  dramatic  genius,  or  at  least  bv  the  loeeMaf ul  t  y 
pearance  of  some  very  great  actor,  eapaole  of  entering  !*.   > 
into  the  spirit  of  the  elder  drama.    *The  ReheazBsJ'  m'^ . : 
indeed  contribute  to  produce  that  nearer  appioaeh  lo  na- 
ture which,  among  the  eomposttions  of  Diyden'e  your^-r 
contemporaries,  has  preserved  upon  the  itage  one  tru«^^ 
of  Lee's  and  two  of  Otway's,  while  not  one  of  Drvcc  • 
pieces  has  maintained  its   theatrical  ezisteoee;  but  t:  f 
essential  constitution  of  the  acting  drama  ranaiBcd  aa  *  > 
fore.    The  mixed  romantic  species  being  entirely  laid  ts.  - 
all  was  either  tragedy  or  comedy.    Driven  wrote  iComec  .«• 
as  well  as  tragedies ;  but  as,  with  aU  his  eommand  of  !•-• 
gua^e  and  flow  of  rhyme,  he  did  not  posecas  in  any  t^*> 
fection  either  the  greatest  dramatic  or  the  highest  k»-'i  •: 
Qualities,  his  dramatic  writings,  in  this  kind  as  well  ■«  - 
tne  other,  have  fallen,  if  not  into  absolute  oUivion,  at  >-.  •: 
into  entire  neglect.  Sbadwell's  seventeen  comedies,  thr>*:. 
he  affected  to  imitate  Ben  Jonaon  in  exhibiting  ham:-*     • 
and  eccentric  peculiarities  of  character,  are  deserredJ^  f  -  - 
gotten.    Wycherley,  so  much  in  Ikvour  belli  with  &>.;'»- 
ingham  and  King  Charles,  and  afterwards  with  King  J  am  -• 
had  much  more  genuine  pretensions  to  the  higher  i" 
more  vigorous  order  of  oomicpower,  notwitfastaiidiDg  m* 
his  greatest  performance,  '  Tne  Plain-dealer,*  is  e  scr:    * 
counterpart  of  Moli£re*s  *  Misanthrope  ;*  his  next  best  p«r  « 
'  The  Country  Wife,'  has  been  rotained  upon  the  etag«.  .« 
means  of  adaptation  and  purification,  under  the  tit»^    : 
'  The  Country  Girl.'  Although  the  *  8ir  Fopling  Flutter 
Etherege  is  not  yet  forgotten,  still  Congieve  deaerves  u  '  • 
considered  as  the  true  fhther  of  '  genteri  oonedy*  on  *  *  • 
English  stage,  and  was  long  regamd  aa  the  great  m  ■  • 
for  imitation  in  that  department,  to  whidi  distinctly  r.  -i 
was  much  less  entitled  by  any  lively  and  humereus  dcli  ^ 
ation  of  natural  character  than  by  a  perpelaal  leeiprc^-*  -    * 
of  wit  in  his  dialogue,  together  with  origmality  of  plot.  &  * 
novel  combinations  of  ftlctitions  manners:  he  drew  1 :  - 
from  common  life;  but  his  portraits  of  sherpers  and  - 
quettes— of  men  without  principle  and  women  without  i  - 
licacy — are  but  too  faithful  ropiesentatioos  of  the  fine  r 
tlemen  and  ladies  of  his  day.    His  *  Love  for  Lwe*  t» 
only  one  of  his  pieces  the  licentiousness  of  which  it  \ 
been  found  possible  to  prune  sufficiently  for  perlbnnen^^ 
later  years. 

Of  the  poetic  mint  and  the  moral  toneof  Bng^ish  «T>Tr,- ' 
during  the  period  we  have  just  reviewed,  we  slmB  sta-c 
opinion  in  tne  words  of  Schlegel,  because  we  think  u  f  • 
ful  to  show  to  the  English  lesder  in  what  light  that  p a.t 
cular  portion  of  our  dramatic  literaturo  is  justly  recei^eii  ■  - 
represented  by  so  sble  a  eontinental  eritie : — *  The  grva  -  ■* 
merit  of  the  English  comic  poets  of  this  peried  eeiiu«u   - 
the  drawing  of  character ;  ^t,  though  many  of  then  t'i>  - 
shown  much  talent  in  this  way,  1  cannot  ascribe  u>  i 
of  them  a  peculiar  genius  for  character.    Eveo  in  thu  ■ 
partmentthe  older  poets  (not  only  Shakspeare,  Ibr  thet  r  ^ . 
well  be  supposed,  but  even  Fletdier  and  Jonaon)  are  ». 
rior  to  them.    The  modems  seldom  possess  the  Ikcut'T 
seising  the  most  hidden  and  involuntaiy  emotioos^   a 

S'ring  them  comic  expression ;  they  generally  diev  m«     • 
e  natural  or  assumed  surfhoe  of  men.    The  saaae  eiiri.  . 
stance  that  was  attended  with  so  prejudicial  nn  e0crt    * 
France  after  Molidro's  time  came  hero  also  into  play.    T 
comic  muse,  instead  of  becoming  Ibmiliar  with  the'wi* 


living  of  the  middle  and  lower  naks,  her  proper  spl  -'• 
assumed  an  air  of  distinction ;  she  squeeted  henelf  - 
courts,  and  endeavoured  to  snatch  a  resemhience  of  u 
beau  mondi.    It  was  now  no  longer  an  KnglWh  nntu«ji« 
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done  much  to  prevent  the  wretched  denationalization  of 
iho  theatre  which  was  so  much  favoured  by  that  king  s 
exotic  and  vitiated  taste.  But  it  was  one  of  the  vital 
and  lasting  injuries  indicted  on  the  theatrical  system  by 
the  puritanical  suppression,  that  the  old  lino  of  actors 
which  had  risen  and  flourished  along  with  the  great  and 
vigorous  dramatic  school  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ai\d  James, 
ami  had  intimately  imbibed  its  healthy  natural  tone,  had 
•  grown  with  its  arowth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength,' 
was  violently  and  fatally  interrupted :  a  new  race  of  actors 
had  to  arise,  wlio,  not  having,  like  their  predecessors  of  the 
former  period,  the  example  and  the  awe  of  the  great  his- 
trionic models  of  the  old  school  before  them,  found  it  a 
much  easier  task  to  strut  and  rant  in  the  delivery  of  un- 
natural bombast  than  to  sound  the  depths  and  reach  the 
delicacies  of  nature's  favourite  poet.  And  thus  an  addi- 
tional faciUty  was  opened  for  the  introduction  and  perpe- 
tuation upon  the  stage  of  the  factitious  taste  of  Dryden  and 
his  followers. 

It  was  left  for  one  qualified  to  be  the  great  actor  of 
nature  to  lead  forth  the  sublime  poet  of  nature  from  his 
long  theatrical  obscurity.  The  clear,  deep,  quick,  and 
varied  truth  which  appeared  in  Garrick's  interpretation  of 
Shakspeare's  leading  characters,  after  all  the  cold,  leaden, 
formal  declamation  under  which  even  the  best-esteemed 
performers  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  smother  their  ] 
spirit,  was  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  to  the  play-going 
public  of  that  day.  The  eft'ect  was  electrical.  Not  only 
the  leading  dramatic  taste,  but  the  highest  standard  of 
acting,  was  raised  at  once  to  its  antient  elevation ;  nor  has 
either  of  them,  amidst  all  the  minor  vicissitudes  of  our 
theatrical  history,  ever  since  descended  below  it. 

Of  the  genius  and  efforts  of  our  dramatic  writers  during 
this  latter  sera  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  so  highly.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  look  once  in  a  century,  or  even  in 
several  centuries,  for  a  writer  like  Shakspeare,  possessing 
such  universal  mastery  over  all  human  emotions  as  to  be 
able  to  blend  them  in  such  endless  variety  as  to  move  at 
will,  in  whatever  order,  in  whatever  alternation  or  juxta- 
position  that  he  pleases,  our  laughter  and  our  tears.  We 
know  that  there  are  myriads  who  can  enjoy  the  tragic  or 
the  comic,  more  especially  the  latter,  for  one  who  can  tho- 
roughly relish  both ;  and  that  yet  smaller  is  the  proportion 
among  those  who  can  relish  both,  of  those  who  can  excel 
in  producing  both.  Yet  it  might  not  have  been  unreason- 
able to  have  expected  among  our  later  dramatic  produc- 
tions a  greater  number  approaching  the  perfection  of  those 
models  which  other  countries  have  produced  within  those 
narrower  limits  of  tragedy  and  comedy  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  established  as  part  of  their  dramatic  system. 

Garrick  himself,  having  made  no  great  attempt  in  dra- 
matic composition,  exposed  himself  to  no  considerable 
failure:  one  or  two  of  his  small  afierpieces  have  kept  pos- 
session of  the  stage;  but  his  labour  of  this  kind  most  worthy 
of  mention  is  probably  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  com- 
position of  one  of  Colman's  best  comedies,  *The  Clandestine 
Marriage.*  Cumberland's  comic  powers  were  respect  able  ; 
but  in  his  most  successful  pieces,  *The  We^t  Indian,' 
brought  out  by  Garrick  in  1771,  and  *The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune, to  which  John  Kemble's  masterly  personation  of  the 
principal  character  gave  so  decided  a  popularity,  he  scarcely 
rises  above  mediocrity.  Horace  Walpole's  tragedy,  *The 
Mysterious  Mother.'  though  its  subject  necessarily  excluded 
it  from  representation,  set  the  fir^t  example  of  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  return  to  a  natural  and  healthv  tragic  tone  and 
style.  As  for  the  *  Douglas'  of  Home,  it  has  no  such  qua- 
lities to  recommend  it,  but  acquired  and  has  retained  the 
public  favour  chielly  by  dint  of  one  truly  and  deeply  pa- 
thetic situation  wherein  the  strongest  domestic  affections 
are  profoundly  and  permanently  interested.  Sheridan  gave 
new  lifo  and  spirit  to  'genteel  comedy,'  in  which  depart- 
ment he  remains  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  the  present 
aera.  Though  perhaps  his  pieces  are  less  perfectly  finished 
than  those  of  Congreve,  already  characterized  as  the  chief 
of  this  class  of  dramatists  in  the  preceding  period,  and 
although,  especially  in  'The  School  for  Scandal,'  he  is 
subject  to  the  same  imputation  as  his  predecessor,  of  being 
too  indiscriminately  lavish  of  epigrammatic  wit,  yet  he  has 
more  truly  comic  wit,  more  force  of  genuine  humour,  than 
Con^eve,  as  is  more  particularly  felt  in  his  play  of  '  The 
Rivals,'  and  should  therefore,  we  conceive,  be  ranked  above 
him  as  regards  the  more  essential  qualities  of  comedy.  The 
dramatio  merits  of  Goldsmith  were  of  a  totally  different 


cast :  a  certain  eccentric  drollery  of  character  and  whim«i   .1 
extravagance  of  plot  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  1.* 
two  roine dies,  one  of  which,  though  by  no  means  am     ^ 
the  most  excellent  productions  of  his  pen,  has  kept  aii  . 
nourable  place  in  the  public  favour.  Of  the  elder  Colnu* 
pieces,  two,  'The  Jealous  Wife'  and  'The  Clandestine  M^  ; 
riage,'  are  still  deser\edly  esteemed;  and  the  latter  in  y  :♦ 
ticular  is  frequently  acted:  they  combine  much  elc>;* 
of  composition  with  considerable  comic  power.    Nor  aii«>  :  . 
the  comic  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  hat  cvr.-.v  • . 
must  we  forget  to  mention   the  once  celebrated  S»*iu  .  . 
Foote,  who  has  been  more  commonly  than  appro|»ru' 
railed  the  EngUsh  Aristophanes,  seeing  that  such  a  dt    . 
nation  conveys  much  too  high  a  compliment  to  Fi>*''t**.  «    • 
a  very  indifferent  one  to  the  great  master  of  the  elder  (»' 
cian  comedy.     So  little  had  Foolc's  pieces  of  that  burlc-  .  • 
ideality  which  constituted  the  essential  character  cf  ' 
latter,  that  his  exercise  of  the  vis  comica  reduced   it>  .. 
almost    exclusively   to  a    contemporary    personal    u^: 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  refined  species  of  raiiu  •   ; 
which,  from  the  merest  mercenary  motives,  he  directed  :[  - 
as  readily  against  the  most  innocent  peculiarities  gf  !:> 
individuals  us  against  the  most  injurious  vires  or  f. ' 
Hence  it  is,  that  of  the  many  farces  which   he   «r 
chietly  to  exhibit  in  them  his  own  powers  of  satirical   .. 
micry  as  an  actor,  not  more  than  one  survives  upor.  .   . 
stage. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  century  that  the  %•  ./. 
mental  comedy  of  the  German  school  of  Kotzebue.  >  .. 
little  but  its  novelty  to  recommend  it,  acquired  a  fuotx:  ^ 
England.    In  this  kind,  among  the  direct  adaptatiooA  u 
the   German,  '  The   Stranger '  has  had  the  most  kr^-r-t . 
success,  and  is  the  most  perfect  representative  of  liic  »:•  • 
cies.     Among  the  native  efforts  in  tlie  same  line.  Hole: 
'  Road  to  Ruin,'  still  popular,  is  one  of  the  most  men;  r-     • 
The  same  wiiter  has  the  credit  also  of  having  flr^t  i:   • 
duced  on  the  English  stage  the  melo-drama,  whit  It 
since  filled  so  large  a  place  upon  it.    Mrs.  Inchbald,  &i:. 
many  pleasing  original  pieces  in  the  lighter  comedv.  \.. 
likewise  given  us  an  aaaptation  from  Kotzebue.     Si.  <• 
Lewis,  in  his  tragedies, as  in  his  romances, drew  from  a  «t  * 
different  German  source,  in  his  taste,  we  might  aimv-t  « 
his  rage,  for  the  marvellous  and  the  terrific.  A  kindred  >^    - 
is  displayed  in  the  late  Charles  Maturin's  tragedy  of  '  1' 
tram,  to  which  Kean's  acting  i;ave  high  success.   As  rt.-^. 
Lord  Byron's  tragedies,  we  have  only  to  remind  the  r^  .- 
that  as  their  author  never  designed  them  for   rvpit- 
tation,  he  is  by  no  means  chargeable  with  their  drxL.. 
failure. 

We  abstain  from  individual  criticism  of  living  Fr.. 
contemporaries.     As  regards  modern  efforts  in  the  ^ 
spearian  drama,  the  flight  in  this  case  is  so  lofty  and  >v  I- 
that  even  to  attempt  it  maybe  said  to  reauire  alr:i.< 
vigorous  and  as  rare  a  genius  as  to  succeed.     But  vr.  ■ 
ground   next   in  elevation,  that  of  tragedy   in  thv   ■ 
limited  sen^e,  aspirants,  if  not  ver)'  numerous,  arc  }cL  r 
time  to  time,  presenting  themselves:  however,  ire  h..    . 
yet  anything  that  appi ouches  in  natural  vigour  or  in  r  ■ 
richnes:^,  eitiier  to  the  masterpieces  of  Schdler,  or  eve. 
most  succe:^sful  efforts  of  the  new  romantic  school  of  I : 
In  the  higher  comedy  the  experiments  are  yet  mv  r^  > 
Decency  has  long  been  thoroughly  established  in  iL  ^ 
partment ;  but  since  Sheridan's  time,  we  look  in  va  'i 
for  the  raciness  of  humour,  the  brilUancy  of  wit*  or  ih-* 
pincss  of  inventioi^  which  seasoned  the  licentiou&nc««  >  • 
earlier  comic  writers.     Of  the  occasional  pieces  vr: 
show  off  the  talent  of  particular  actors,  the  nuRier«>u>  . 
t^tions  of  French   farces  and  vaudevilles,  and  tli« 
tritles  that  are  continually  coming  forth  into  an  e* :. . 
popularity  in  the  form  of  comic  opera  or  burletto,  «< 
merely  remark  that,  with  much  that  is  lively  and  ai:  . 
they  have  little  that  indicates  either  vigour  or  on^. 
of  dramatic  talent. 

The  late  and  continued  decline  of  dramatic  art  ..i 
land,  which  it  is  common  to  speak  of  .as  if  it  verc  it 
to  the  utter  abasement  of  that  .art,  if  not  to  it^  U  c 
tinction,  seems  to  demand  that  we  should  poiol  v  '- 
tinctly  the  leading  considerations  relative  to  this  ^^ 
It  is  true  that  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  for  in»ta.-. 
spread  of  printing  and  of  reading,  and  above  all,  the  r 
progi-ess  of  novel  and  romance  writing  sino9  the  ci .  - 
the  last  century,  have  reduced  the  theatre  to  the  kkx"^;  • 
of  a  much  smaller  relative  space  among  Ike  aour  c. 
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weve  formed — ^not  only  to  see  distinctly  how  antient  criticism 
was  merely  a  product  of  antient  art — but  also  to  perceive 
how  that  art  itself  had  grown  out  of,  and  drew  its  vital  ener- 

fies  from,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  artist's  age  and  country, 
hus  it  is  that  in  order  to  give  vitality  to  any  modern  imi- 
tation of  the  Grecian  tragedy  for  'instance,  the  Greek 
mythology  itself  must  first  be  established  in  the  belief  of 
the  auditory.  Until  the  poet  can  first  accomplish  this, 
the  noblest  grace  of  conception,  the  highest  beauty  of  lan- 
guage cannot  render  his  work  a  living  and  breathing  crea- 
tion. 

The  fundamental  contrast  between  the  religious  nrin- 
ciples  of  the  antients  and  those  of  the  moderns  is  founo,  on 
attentive  examination,  to  be  the  leading  source  of  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  spirit  of  antient  and  that  of 
modem  art,  especially  of  dramatic  art.  The  more  directly 
and  exclusively  any  species  of  human  composition  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  feelinss  and  imagination  of  a  people,  the 
more  it  must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  the  predominant 
character  of  that  people*s  religious  system,  which,  of  all 
things  whatever,  has  upon  those  feelings  and  that  imagina- 
tion the  most  uniform  and  the  deepest  operation.  Now, 
among  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  Grecian  system, 
those  which  especially  demand  our  attention  in  relation  to 
the  present  subject  are  these  two — the  absolute  overruling 
power  of  fate,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
allude,  and  the  absence  of  any  clear  notion  or  anticipation 
of  a  desirable  fUture  state.  Were  it  more  immediately  to 
the  present  purpose,  we  might  here  show  how  thoroughly 
these  two  leading  principles  pervaded  the  philosophy  as  well 
as  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks — how  Stoicism,  which  we  may 
call  the  art  of  endurance,  was  but  a  matured  fruit  of  the 
former  conviction,  as  Epicureanism,  the  economy  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  of  the  latter — and  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
most  intelligent  individuals  of  either  profession  united  in 
their  conduct  these  two  great  branches  of  practical  wis- 
dom. But  Christianity  reversed  this  order  of  ideas.  It 
substituted  for  Uie  impassive  omnipotence  of  /aie  an 
almighty  will,  thus  making  passive  fortitude  give  place 
to  hope  and  fear ;  and  further,  to  give  to  these  two  grand 
springs  of  imagination  and  enthusiasm,  as  weU  as  action, 
tne  highest  exaltation  and  most  unlimited  scope,  many 
of  those  who  expounded  the  Christian  doctrines  made  the 
happiness  of  this  life  an  object  of  contempt  rather  than 
of  solicitude,  representing  its  very  miseries  as  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  bliss.  It  was  a  necessary 
result  of  the  exclusive  rigour  with  which  these  notions 
were  so  long  inculcated  that  the  sciences  which  illumine 
life  and  the  arts  which  refine  it  rapidly  expired.  Both 
knowledge  and  taste  might  well  cease  to  be  cultivated, 
when  their  very  neglect  was  held  up  to  mankind  in  the 
light  in  which  so  many  fanatics  have  represented  it,  as  one 
means  of  securing  eternal  happiness. 

And  when  the  strictness  with  which  these  principles 
were  interpreted  for  so  many  ages  began  to  relax,  and  men 
began  to  tnink  that  some  effort  to  ameliorate  their  worldly 
staie  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  profession  or  practice  of 
Christianity,  the  boundless  dominion  ef  hope  and  fear  still 
gave  that  predominant  hue  to  their  imaginations  and  their 
passions  which  they  have  ever  since  retained.  The  fierce- 
ness of  fanaticism  has  indeed  subsided,  but  the  firmness  of 
philosophy  lias  not  succeeded  it. 

Vain,  then,  is  the  attempt  to  exhibit  on  a  modern  stage 
*the  unconquerable  will'  of  a  Grecian  tragic  licro.  llie 
antique  spirit  animated  the  Grecian  spectator  as  well  as  the 
Grecian  poet.  But  the  modem  poet  has  a  romantic  au- 
dience, and  cannot  have  any  other — an  audience  that  sym- 
pathises not  with  the  triumph  of  will  over  passion,  but  with 
that  of  passion  over  will.  Well  did  Shakspeare  know  this 
when  achieving  his  grandest  tragic  successes  in  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  &c.,  wherein  we  see,  not  the  triumph  of 
the  hero  over  fortune  and  over  passion,  but  that  of  malig- 
nant fortune  and  conflicting  passions  over  the  hero. 

In  short,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  per\'ading 
spirit  of  that  pubUeof  his  own  time  from  whom  his  audience 
must  be  supplied,  is  the  primary  condition  ef  all  successful 
dramatic  writing.  It  is  indeed  necessarily  included  in  the 
perfect  possession  of  that  highest  dramatic  faculty  which 
is  essential  to  form  a  dramatist  of  tlie  first  order;  for  he 
must  know,  or  have  the  sagacity  to  discover,  the  habits, 
mental  as  well  as  nhysical,  of  all  classes  and  degrees  of 
men,  whether  the  distinctions  be  marked  by  difference  of 
race,  of  country,  of  rank,  of  profession,  or  occupation.    He 


should  have  a  nice  perception  of  the  moral  distinction  K*- 
tween  the  characters  of  either  sex,  and  of  the  modificatMn* 
which  age  produces  in  that  of  each  individual.    In  fin«-.  .  • 
should  possess  that  pervading  insit^ht  into  all  the  eWmt..!« 
of  character  and  all  their  combinations — that  Shaksp-nr  .i 
instinct — which  can  feel,  not  only /or,  but  uith,  tM- 
variety  of  human  nature  and  human  condition. 

Supposing  that  a  writer  could  now  arise,  possassine  tr ' 
natural  powers  of  a  Shakspeare, — what  are  the  priTi«*.t' 
by  which  he  should  be  guided  in  cultivating  those  f>.in    . 
so  as  to  eive  them  the  greatest  effectiveness  in  tha  prr- 
day?    We  should  answer, — Study,  on  the  one  hand.  ir. .  . 
man  and  his  history ;  on  the  other  hand,  study  Shak^:  *-.  *• 
but  study  him  on  a  juster  and  more  liberal  principle  .:. 
has  hitherto  been  followed;  study  him,  above  all  thit:. 
to  find  how  fw  studied  human  nature  and  hnman  li to  -  * 
discover  which  thoroughly,  his  age,  as  well  as  himself,  u. 
be  diligently  and  patiently  examined ;  for  the  true  u*.* 
Shakspeare  to  the  artist  of  the  present  day  is,  by  ^  irv 
his  works  in  relation  to  his  time,  to  divine,  if  poSBtiblc.  i  • 
Shakspeare  would  have  written  for  an  audience  of  the  n..  * 
teenth  century.    We  have  neither  the  space  nor  tin*  ;■ 
sumption  to  indicate  how  he  would  have  done  thu:   *  *   - 
we  assert  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  such,  an<l  %  .• 
only,  is  the  mode  of  studying  him  calculated  to  am  t* 
progress  and  elevate  the  standard  of  contemporary  drar..  .• 
art.    This  observation,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  inore  «- 
cially  to  his  selection  and  construction  of  character  :. 
plot,  and  to  the  general  tone  of  manners.    As  regards  i 
amazing  force,  delicacy,  variety,  and  llexibilitv  of  lii*  *  •. 
pression,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  much  less  liable  to 
studied  in  an  erroneous  sense.    Happy  the  wnt.T  ». 
should  succeed  in  transfusing  their  essence  into  bi^  •. » 
diction  t 

But  if  a  dramatic  artist  have  not  this  all-<»mprvht'n-  ■  c 
feculty,  which  seems  given  to  few,  it  is,  in  the  next  y.:-  • 
important  thkt  he  should  be  aware  of  his  defirieoc^.  .•-  ! 
should  perceive  distinctly  the  nature  and   limits  of  t  . 
field  which  his  powers  really  do  embrace.     Next,  in  <i.    • 
to  well  understanding  his  public,  the  dramatist  ^h.. ... 
if  possible,  correctly  appreciate  himself;  then,  at  Ica^r. 
he  do  not  reach  greatness  in  performance,  he  wiiJ  t^»  . 
absurdity  in  failure. 

Among  those  orders  of  dramatic  power  that  fall  s\\<ir:    . 
that  highest  capability  which  we  have  endcnvourird  !o  .-. 
racterize,  the  infinitely  numerous  and  various  dee :•-*-» 
deficiency  are  for  the  most  part  assit^nable  to  two  f  rr. 
causes  :  first,  to  the  absence  of  a  lively  and  dehr.iT4«  -. 
bility,  in  some  individuals  to  the  serious,  in  oiKitn  i  . 
comic,  elements  of  character  and  plot ;  secondly,  to  a  lit: 
acquaintance  with  the  diversities  of  human  rhan-  :*  .- 
fortune  in  general.     The  former  deficiency  scvnw  ::. 
ages  to  have  been  scarcely  less  prevalent  ihan  I  he  L 
and  among  the  early  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  lb*-  m 
Europeans,  was  a  most  influential  cause  of  the  tn^  j 
dramatic  circumscriplions  of  tragedy  and  coined  v.     It 
also  the  defect  which  it  is  of  the  fi'rst  and  mosi  u  > 
importance  that  the  writer  in  whom  it  exists  sh*M.  :     ■ 
thoroughly  aware  of;  since,  of  all  failures  in  dramatu-  - 
ductions,  the  exhibition  of  false  wk,  and,  above  all,  of  * 
pathos,  is  the  most  Usastrous.    The  next  great  dani: - 
be  shunned  by  tLt   dramatist  is  that  of  attempcii.e 
delineation  of  a  chan»cter,  with  the  features  of  vhiciu 
vidual,  professional,  national,  &c.,  he  is  not  compleu! .  . 
accurately  acquainted.      ITie  judicious   si^ectiun   or 
trivance  of  a  plot,  which  shall  be  neither  langujd  o  i  ' 
one  hand  nor  improbable  on  the  other,  neither  too  Ujt. 
incident  nor  too  crowded  with  it.  and  at  the  same  :  . 
shall  have,  if  possible,  some  feature  of  decided  no\r>% 
next  to  be  attended  to.    The  character  and  incadent  .  ?  - 
meditated  piece  being  once    deaily  detemnned    lu 
author's  mind,  the  dialo^e  (supposing  htm  to  h^%«   • 
requisite  command  of  diction)  will  then  be  a  natur.^.. 
as  it  were,  spontaneous  result  of  the  series  of  cirruic^*^ 
under  which  his  personages  are  brought  into  coatat-t ;    . 
if  the  latter  be  really  conceived  with  truth  and  disan< : 
it  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  flexible  and  harmonH.u>w 
cording  as  the  author's  masterv  of  expression  u  hk   . 
less  complete,  but  it  cannot  fail'  to  be  varied  and  iuu 
iu^ 

Such  are  the  conditions  fundamentally  requisite  Ut  - 
oeeding  in  any  department  of  dramatic  compocition,  • 
next  class  of  qualincationi  arises  from  aa  eiaol  and  tlwro  l« 
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although  uncertain  origin.  The  mode  of  impressing  the 
metal  was  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  the  die  or  engravmg 
being  cut  on  a  sort  of  punch ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  opciaiiun  of  coining  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  ])iesent  time,  in  such  parts  of  the  globe  as  are 
backward  in  improvement.  The  first  Greek  coins  were 
stru(^k,  according  to  some  authors,  at  iSgina,  by  Pheidon, 
king  of  Argos,  about  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian 
fcra.  But  this  is  a  much  less  remote  antiquity  than  what 
is  a.^cribcd  to  other  antient  coins.  Mr.  Landseer  describes 
a  gold  coin  in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  to  which  the  Jlindoos  ascrioed  an  anti()uity  of. 
4000  years,  and  paid  it  superstitious  homage.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  dug  up  near  the  royal  palace  of  Mysore, 
and  was  found  among  the  treasures  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  In 
Rome,  a  mint  every  way  commensurate  with  the  greatness 
of  the  empire  was  established  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  extravagant  fondness  of  the  Roman 
matrons  for  engraved  gems  was  satirised  by  Juvenal,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that  they  'loaded  their 
fincjers  with  princely  fortunes.'  This  profusion  gradually 
extended  itself  to  the  wearing  apparel  of  both  sexes ;  and 
among  the  opulent  classes  almost  every  article  of  use  or 
dress  glittered  with  engraved  gems. 

In  the  peninsula  of  India,  also,  the  art  of  engraving  on 
plates  of  copper  appears  to  have  been  practised  long  betbre 
the  Christian  oora.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  there  cus- 
tomary to  ratify  grants  of  land  by  deeds  of  transfer  actually 
engraven  on  plates  of  copper,  as  we  now  write  them  on  skins 
of  parchment.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  very  interesting  relics 
is  given  with  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  page  123.  It  is  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  bears  date  twenty  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  engraving  of  signets,  although  considered  by  many 
to  be  rather  a  mode  of  sculpture  than  of  engraving,  is  suffi- 
ciently allied  to  it  to  claim  a  slight  notice  in  this  place ;  the 
more  so,  as  being  of  higher  antiquity  even  than  die-sinking. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  signets  in  the  sacred  writings 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  They  were  then  pro- 
bably engraved  on  metal,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  at 
this  time,  and  at  all  subsequent  periods,  as  instruments  of 
ratification.  When  through  the  dark  ages  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  sealing  substance  was  lost,  recourse  was  had 
to  lead,  as  a  substitute  for  wax,  to  receive  the  impressions. 
The  emperor  Charlemagne  wore  his  signet  in  the  pummel 
of  his  sword :  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  this  as  an  instrument 
>f  ratification  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  *With  the 

Eoint  I  will  maintain  that  which  I  have  engaged  with  the 
ilt.' 

The  state  of  engraving  in  our  own  country  previous  to 
the  Conquest  must  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  Our  know- 
ledge of  it  is  principally  derived  from  such  ornaments  of 
dress  as  buckles,  clasps,  rings,  and  military  accoutrements, 
sometimes  found  in  antient  tumuli.  These  frequently  bear 
the  marks  of  the  graver :  but  if  other  proofs  were  wanting 
their  coins  would  sufiiciently  attest  their  knowledge  of  the 
art ;  for  although  exceedingly  rude,  they  are  evidently  im- 
pressed from  cnirraviiigs  cut  upon  iron  or  steel.  *  Under 
the  protection  of  that  good  and  excellent  monarch  Alfred 
the  Great  (says  Strultj,  the  arts  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  superior  degree,  notwithstanding  the  load  of  in- 
testine troubles  which  destroyed  the  nation.'  The  works  of 
'the  Anglo-Saxon  goldsmiths,  who  were  the  principal  en- 
gravers of  that  day,  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation ; 
and  there  is  yet  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Oxford  a  very 
valuable  jewel  made  by  command  of  Alfred,  and  which  was 
indeed  one  of  the  few  treasures  which  he  took  witlr  him 
when  he  retreated  to  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  where  it  was 
found.  It  is  of  gold,  richly  adorned  with  a  kind  of  filligree 
work,  in  the  mirUt  of  which  is  the  half  figure  of  a  man, 
supposed  to  be  St.  Cuthbert.  The  back  of  this  jewel  is  or- 
namented with  foliau:c»  and  is  pronounced  to  be  very  skil- 
fully enjjraved,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Strutt,  who  has  given 
a  faithful  representation  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Chronicles  of  England. 

*Soon  after  the  Conquest,'  (according  to  the  authority 
just  quoted,  but  we  ourselves  have  never  met  with  a  si)e- 
cimen  of  earlier  date  than  a.d.  1284,)  *a  new  species  of  en- 
grannjT  was  introduced  into  England,  much  more  perfect 
in  itself  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  and  in  every  re- 
spect distinct  from  the  work  of  the  carver  or  chaser.'  The 
author  alludes  to  the  engraving  of  the  sepulchral  bi*ass- 


plates,  so  frequently  found  in  our  churches  upon  tb«  toml 


general  use  tnal  very 
are  without  them.  They  arc  executed  entirely  with  »i.. 
graver,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  a  coi  j « r  - 
plate  is  now  engraved  that  is  intended  to  be  printed  frcu. , 
but  as  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  the  feet  of  the  r.i.- 
gregation,  the  strokes  were  cut  deep,  that  they  might  cndurr 
the  longer,  and  consequently  very  neat  workmanship  I»  n  t 
to  be  expected.  Some  of  them,  however,  bear  evidence  ^( 
considerable  ability  in  the  workmen  by  whom  they  were-  exe- 
cuted; but  who  these  workmen  were  is  quite  unknown.  Ii 
has  been  coniectured  even,  that  they  were  not  produced  .c 
England  at  all,  but  executed  by  foreigners,  who  took  Br.'i-h 
produce  in  exchange  for  their  labours.  However  this  ni*y 
be,  certainly  no  churches  more  abound  with  them  thaii 
those  of  this  country;  but  we  have  never  met  with  ni.ui 
than  one,  even  with  a  monogram^  and  that  is  insufficii^nt  tu 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  artist,  who  was  not  improbably, 
in  this  and  in  most  other  cases,  an  ecclesiastic. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the  invention  of 
printing  gave  to  engraving  a  new  direction,  and  producrd 
an  efiect  on  the  civilization  of  the  world  as  astonishing  a» 
it  is  incalculable.  The  chief  obstacle  to  printing  had  alrru<i> 
been  removed  by  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  Unen  ra^s 
which  had  become  generally  known  in  Curope  at  the  laturr 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  must  be  remembered.  i4 
giving  additional  interest  to  this  subject,  that  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  engravers  that  w^e  are  immediately  indebted  f.r 
the  first  printed  books,  which  were  actually  imprcs&ed  fruu 
engraved  wooden  tablets — a  method  which  was  afterH'ordk 
improved  by  substituting  movable  metal  types;  and  tUix% 
the  arts  of  engraving  and  printing,  at  the  same  time  thi.t 
they  constitute  the  sole  means  by  which  all  kmd»  of  know- 
ledge may  be  extensively  difi^used,  have  plaoed  it  wi;i»ia 
the  power  of  us  all  to  possess  the  best  thoughts  of  the  bv&l 
men  in  literature,  science,  and  art. 

The  first  prints,  as  we  have  alreadyintimated,  were  <'^- 
tained  from  engraved  wood  blocks.  This  might  oatura  .» 
be  expected,  because  the  process  of  printing  from  >..iU 
works  is  so  simple  and  obvious,  not  requiring  even  a  |J'c^% 
that  persons  of  reflection  are  astonished,  not  that  pnn7:i.^ 
was  mvented  so  soon,  but  that  it  had  not  been  dij^o\cK<i 
sooner.  To  obtain  impressions  from  the  incised  hollows  i.f 
an  engraved  metal  plate,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  much  u  >% 
obvious  process,  requiring  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  com;  ..- 
cated  machine,  called  a  rolling- press.  We  need  not  wondt  r. 
therefore,  that  its  discovery  should  have  been  later;  .li.i. 
indeed,  the  two  processes  are  so  very  difierent*  thai  \^\i-r.\ 
one  was  discovered  it  did  not  lead  necessarily  to  \\ri 
other. 

The  eai-liest  print  with  a  date  attached  to  it  is  one  ki^o  n\ 
as  the  St.  Christ u^'licr,  which  is  from  a  wood  block,  ana 
dated  1423;  but  no  impression  from  an  engraved  piaie  Lt* 
been  found  with  a  dale  anterior  to  1461.  The  art  of  i-ir 
graving  on  metal  plates  for  taking  impressions  on  \K\\rj 
was,  according  to  Vasari,  first  practised  by  Maso  or  l.jvr- 
maso  Finneguerra,  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  about  the  >v  u 
1460;  and  although  many  writers  have  advocated  ihe  cla.n* 
of  Germany  to  the  honour  of  the  invention,  it  seems  r.-  w 
to  be  conceded  by  nearly  universal  consent  to  Italy.  Ibc 
arguments  of  the  Abate  Luigi  Lanzi,  in  his  work  uu  i*  <^ 
history  of  painting  in  Italy,  appeal*  to  us  to  be  quite  i.  > 
elusive  in  confirmation  of  Vasari's  opinion.  Huwewr  y\  is 
may  be,  there  has  never  existed  a  doubt  that  iho  art  i  i 
its  origin  in  the  workshops  of  the  goldsmiths  aboui  i:c 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  these  gohUm.:  *  < 
were  niellatori,  or  workers  in  niello — a  mode  of  ornament .; 
engraving  usually  performed  on  silver  plates— the  di-rv? 
engraved  on  which  was  afterwards  filled  in  wilh  a  li-.  * 
composition,  said  to  have  been  composed  of  silver  and  It  *. 
which  from  its  dark  colour  was  called  by  tlie  annor'i 
nigellum,  a  vrord  curtailed  by  the  Italians  into  niello.  1  *.  t 
being  incorporated  with  the  silver,  that  is.  run  into  the  r:»- 
graved  lines,  produced  the  eff'ect  of  shadow,  and  bad  »'r« 
much  the  appearance  of  a  print.  *  These  nielU.  k  ^ « 
Lanzi, '  were  used  as  silver  ornaments  to  ariicle.s  of  fu;;..- 
ture,  sacred  vessels,  such  as  holy  cups  and  vases,  to  ro.»> 
sals  and  other  devotional  books,  and  to  reliquancs ;  us  ^  e  .1 
as  to  profane  purposes,  as  adorning  the  hilts  of  s«i«rds 
table  utensils,  and  many  kinds  of  female  ornaments.*  Now 
Maso  Finneguerra  was  a  worker  iu  niello^  and»  aooordio^ 
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/  Albert  Diirer  had  great  command  of  the  graver,  and 
carried  his  plates  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  finish  than  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  as  his  print  of  '  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Room,*  as  it  is  called,  the  execution  of  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  exceeded,  will  sufficiently  attest.  To  his  other 
honours  we  have  little  hesitation  in  adding  that  of  being 
the  inventor  of  etching  by  corrosion,  an  art  which  has 
contributed  most  powerfully  to  the  perfection  of  engraving. 
lYe  are  aware  that  the  discovery  of  etching  has  been  by 
some  attributed  to  Michael  Wolgemut,  the  master  of  A. 
Diirer,  but  we  never  heard  of  any  etching  from  his  hand 
having  been  seen  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  etching  by  any 
other  hand  which  bears  date  so  early  as  the  celebrated 
Cannon  landscape,  by  Diirer,  which  is  1518 ;  while  from  his 
own  hand  we  have  two  others  still  earlier,  viz.  Christ  pray- 
ing on  the  Mount,  1515 ;  and  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  1516. 
All  those  were  evidently  performed  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  art,  before  the  discovery  of  stopping  out,  as  it  is  called, 
an  expression  which  will  be  intelligible  to  the  reader  on  a 
reference  to  our  account  of  the  process  of  etching.  On 
examining  the  etchings  of  Albert  Diirer,  we  see  that  they 
have  all  been  corroded  at  one  biting  in ;  which  sufficiently 
explains  their  monotonous  appearance,  and  proves  that 
stopping  out  was  not  understooo,  or  it  would  have  been  had 
recourse  to,  as  its  advantages  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked. It  is  most  probable  that  the  defective  and  mono- 
tonous tone  occasioned  by  the  want  of  this  knowledge  is  the 
reason  that  so  few  corroded  etchings  were  executed  by 
Albert  Diirer,  who  must  have  been  otherwise  ftiscinated  by 
the  facilities  which  this  mode  of  engraving  oHere^l ;  as  it  i.s 
liis  corroded  etchings  are  much  inibrior  to  his  other  works, 
both  on  copper  and  wood. 

The  principal  German  engravers,  after  Albert  Durer,  are 
his  pupil,  Henry  Aldegraver,  together  with  Bartholomew 
and  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Albert  Altdorfer,  James  Bink, 
George  Penc,  Virgil  Solis,  &c.  &c.  But  the  history  of  pure 
German  art  is  very  short,  for  most  of  these  German  en- 
gravers travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Marc  Antonio ;  several  of  them  are  indeed  his  re- 
puted disciples ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  tbe  two  schools 
may  be  soid  to  have  immediately,  in  some  measure,  blended ; 
as  under  the  influence  of  Italian  taste  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  German  art  in  a  great  measure  disappeared. 
From  the  small  size  of  most  of  the  works  produced  oy  these 
German  engravers,  they  are  generally  distinguished  as  the 
'  little  masters,*  although  many  large  plates  were  executed 
by  them. 

Lucas  Jacobs,  best  known  by  the  name  of  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  was  the  father  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Albert  Diirer,  whose 
defects  he  fully  possessed,  while  he  fell  short  of  his  excel- 
lencies.   The  same  vulgarity  of  form,  and  general  want  of 
grace  and  propriety  of  design,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  Grerman  school,  is  equally  observable  in  the  works  of 
Lucas  Van  Leyden ;  while  they  arc  deficient  in  the  spirit 
and  firmness  which  characterize  the  works  of  Diirer.    But 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  he  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities.     After  Lncas  Van  Leyden  the  art  was  maintained 
in   the  Low  Countries  by   the  Wierinxcs,   the  Sadelers, 
whose  works  are  multifarious,  and  embrace  every  class  of 
subject ;  the  elder  and  younger  J  ode,  Cornelius,  Theodore, 
and  Philip  Galle,  and  Abraham  and  Cornelius  Bloemart. 
The  latter,  perhaps  less  actuated  by  the  commercial  spirit 
in  which  the  art  was  at  this  time  practised,  attempted  im- 
provements with  success ;  and  by  working  delicate  tints  on 
the  lights,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  only  as  so  many 
white  spots,  he  brought  his  works  to  a  degree  of  finish  and 
harraonv  not  previously  attained.    This  artist  studied  and 
indeed  aicd  at  Rome,  whither  also  Goltzius  travelled  for 
improvement,  who  imparted  a  boldness  to  engraving  which 
forms  a  stj^king  contrast  to  the  neat  stiff  manner  of  his  pre- 
decessors.    Goltzius  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  drew 
the  human  figure  admirably  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  dry  Gtithic  taste  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  aiming  at  the  sublime  of  Michael 
Angelo.  took  the  one  step  beyond,  and  occasionally  fell  iulo 
the  ridiculous.    Tlie  same  observations  will  apply  to  the 
works  of  Sprangher ;  and  these  faults  were  exaggerated  and 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  bombast  by  the  disciple  of  Golt- 
zius. Miiller;  but  the  freedom  with  which  he  handled  the 
graver  is  truly  surprising.    To  these  succeeded  Lucas  Kil- 
lian,  Matham  and  Saenredam ;  and  at  the  commencement 
-*"  the  seventeenth  century  the  two  Bolswerts,  who  had 


formed  tbeir  style  on  that  of  Goltzius,  tmpro\ed  tbemvi-'     < 
under  the  instruction  of  Rubens. 

Etching,  at  this  period,  was  practised  by  maoy  of  t  •- 
painters  m  the  Low  Countries  with  great  success ;  an«i  t  i- 
need  scarcely  say,  that  it  is  principally  to  this  proce«*  tL  i 
we  are  indebted  for  those  treasures  of  art,  the  engra-*«  i 
works  of  Rembrandt :  not  that  in  his  finished  work«  t.f 
confined  himself  to  etching;  he  also  called  in  tbe  msKiauif   • 
of  the  graver  and  the  dry  point    His  etchings  beinir  ^'H* 
numerous,  are  of  unequal  merit ;  and  many,  the  sub}rct>   f 
which  are  of  a  sacred  or  dignified  nature,  are  debased  b>  t..* 
vulgarity  of  the  characten  introduced:  but  notwithstaod  : .; 
these  and  other  defects,  his  best  works  are  greatly  and  r«t  - 
servedly  prized,  for  tbey  are  inimitably  fine,  and  posse*  w  < 
excellencies  of  the  best  paintings,  even  by  his  own  ha;. .. 
in  a  degree  not  equalled  by  the  wurks  of  any  other  cnc*  i'**^* 
To  mention  the  artists  of  this  school  from  whose  hat.   *  .  •• 
have  etchings  would  be  to  name  nearly  all  tbe  xno^t  vi 
nent  paintera  belonging  to  it.    Berghem,  Cu>*p,  Karri     i 
Jardin,  Paul  Potter,  Kuysdael,  Ostade,  Waterloo,  Atlr.  *• 
Van  de  Veldt,  with  many  others,   have  all  enricht^  t  . 
portfolio  of  the  collector  with  works  of  great  taste  and  •^... 
Among  the  more  professedly  engravers  not  already  n":i"  '. 
we  must  mention  Ck>unt  Goudt  as  possessing  extraonlii.  c  . 
skill,  although  he  cultivated  the  art  less  as  a  pnifc^'* 
than  for  pleasure.    The  family  of  the  Visschers  pru«lt;  t 
many  and  excellent  works,  from  the  pictures  of  >;^r.     % 
masters;    and  Cornelius  Visscher  stands  particulatlv  <.  - 
tinguished  for  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing  and  the  fiti      > 
with  which  he  has  rendered  tbe  character  of  Uie  picinr  . 
after  which  he  engraved. 

In  France  engraving  has  been  practised  with  pre-emin*  ■  t 
success  in  the  departments  of  history  and  ]>ortniture.     1 
celebrity  of  the  school  dates  from  the  time  of  Loui>  \  1  \   . 
for  although  several  engravers  had  appeared  befun:  ii  J 
time,  it  was  only  under  the  fosterin4(  influence  of  *i  ■: 
monarch,  assisted  by  the  fine  taste  of  Colbert,  Ins  mm  ^'*  r. 
that  a  school  arose  surpassing  in  excellence  any  which  . .  \ 
preceded  it.    The  family  of  the  Audrans  produofd  si\  « •. 
nent  engravers,  but  of  these  the  most  disiint^ishod  v 
Gerard  Audran.    He  was  an  admirable  draftsman  hiiu^.  . 
but  the  great  excellence  of  his  works  in  other  re-'perif^^  i    - 
enhanced  by  the  absence  of  all  manner^  except  s^urh   .• 
belonged  to  the  painter  after  whom  he  en^^ved.     lie  x  .• 
the  first  engraver  who  successfully  united,  to  any  c\'< 
the  use  of  the  graver  and  the  etching  point,  and  b\  t 
availing  himself  of  the  facilities  arising  from  the  osc  of  >. 
aquafortis,  produced  numerous  works  of  great  excvlic:.  - 
and  some  of  prodigious  size,  among  which  we  may  men'.> 
the  battles  of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun,  each  subject  oi  t  - . 
series  being  engraved  on  three  or  four  large  plates^    1^- 
Abb4  Fontenac  remarks  of  him  that, '  far  from  oooccix :  : 
tliat  a  servile  arrangement  of  strokes,  and  the  too  firequvti.  v 
cold  and  affected  clearness  of  the  graver,  were  the  grr^L 
essentials  of  historical  engraving,  he  gave  worth  to   ti> 
works  by  a  bold  mixture  of  fVee  hatchings  and  dots,  plv  i<i 
together  apparently  without  order,  but  with  an  inimitA.  't 
degree  of  taste,  and  has  left  to  posterity  most  admim^-. 
examples  of  the  style  in  which  grand  compositions  ou. . 
to  be  treated.' 

Gerard  Edelinck,  although  born  at  Antwerp,  mav  K 
fairly  considered  of  the  French  school,  and  was  an  e«icr-'   - 
of  the  highest  order.     In  portrait  Nanteuil  is  no  leas  oc  c 
brated  than  his  contemporaries :  the  beauty  and  clean*  ^ 
of  his  style  has  perhaps  never  been  exceeded.    The  Drt-x .  •, 
(Peter  Drevct  in  particular)  are  scarcely  less  distingvi^^it .. 
nor  must  we  omit  the  name  of  John  Louis  Roullct,  «  h.-w- 
engraving  of  the  *  Dead  Christ  with  the  fkintiog  Virvi 
afier  Annibal  Carracci,  is  one  of  tbe  finest  specimens  wb.  *•* 
the  art  has  produced.    In  addition  we  can  only  noticr  i'.* 
names  of  Lo  Clerc,  Simoneau,  Chercau,  Cochin,  Dupu:* 
Beauvais,  Balechou,   Le  Bas,  John  George  Wille,  &c.  ^s.- 
The  modem  and  existing  French  school  has  produced  % « .  ^ 
able  engravers,  whose  chief  defect  is,  that,  deviating  it  •  • 
the  course  pursued  by  Gerard  Audran  and  all  the   C:*; 
artists,  they  allow  that  which  is  merely  mechaniml  to  r^ 
dominate  in  their  works ;  and  aiming  at  great  dexleric* 
the  use  of  the  graver  as  the  chief  objects,  ther  make  sd  «>- 
tentatious  display  of  lines,  the  uniformity  ana  regularity  • 
which  is  oficnsive  to  the  eye  of  true  taste,  imparling,  a*    * 
often  does,  even  to  the  flesh,  the  appearance  of  net-vt<r  ^ 
when  viewed  closely. 
The  English  school  of  engntTing  dates  osily  from  aU^t 
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biting  in,  which  is  thus  performed: — ^A  substance  called 
banking  toax,  which  when  cold  is  quite  hard,  but  which  on 
immersion  in  warm  water  becomes  soft,  and  may  be  moulded 
into  any  form,  is  first  rendered  soft  by  being  so  immersed 
in  warm  water,  and  then  banked  up  all  round  the  margin 
of  the  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  trough  capable  of  preyenting  the 
escape  of  the  acid,  a  gutter  only  being  formed  at  one  comer 
for  tne  purpose  of  pouring  it  off  when  requisite.   This  being 
done,  the  nitrous  acid,  reduced  with  water  to  the  proper 
strength,  is  poured  on,  and  its  action  on  the  copper  becomes 
visible  by  the  rising  of  innumerable  bubbles.    The  aqua- 
fortis must  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  pl&te  until  the 
fainter  parts  are  supposed  to  be  corroded  sufficiently  deep ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  poured  off,  the  plate  washed  with 
water  and  left  to  dry.  The  parts  which  are  bitten-in  enough, 
are  now  to  be  covered  with  what  is  called  stapping-grwrnd^ 
which  is  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  Venice  turpentine ; 
this  is  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
After  this  the  acid  is  again  poured  on,  and  this  process  of 
stopping-out   and   biting-irit  is  repeated    until  even  the 
darkest  parts  are  sufficiently  corroded.   After  this  the  plate 
is  again  warmed,  when  the  border  of  wax  may  be  readily 
taken  off.     It  is  then  made  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
ground,  which  is  removed  by  bein^  wiped  with  a  rag  and  a 
few  drops  of  olive  oil.    The  work  is  now  complete,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  finish  it  still  further  with  the  graver. 
We  might  here  offer  rules  for  the  strength  of  the  acid, 
and  state  the  length  of  time  it  ought  to  remain  on  the  plate, 
but  we  are  convinced  of  the  inemcacy  of  such  instructions. 
Nothing  but  experience  ioined  to  some  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  the  acid  will  avail  the  artist  on  this  point, 
which  requires  the  greatest  nicety  and  attention. 

Etching  on  sqft  ground  is  a  mode  of  etching  formerly 
much  in  use,  by  which  imitations  of  drawings  in  chalk  ana 
pencil  were  produced.  It  is  now  superseded  by  lithography, 
which  is  more  successful  in  attaining  the  same  objects. 
Soft  ground  etcliin^  is  quite  a  distinct  process  from 

Engraving  in  sttpjjle,  as  practised  by  Bartolozzi,  Ryland, 
and  others,  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings  of  the  human 
figure.  Stipple  is  performed  with  the  graver,  which  is  so 
managed  as  to  produce  the  tints  by  small  dots,  rather  than 
by  lines,  as  in  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  very  soft  in  its 
effect,  but  is  on  the  whole  much  inferior  to  the  more  legi- 
timate mode  of  engraving. 

Engraving  on  steel  and  etching  on  steel  are  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  copper,  for  which  steel  nas  of  late 
years  been  often  substituted  on  account  of  its  yielding  a 

greater  number  of  perfect  impressions,  owing  to  its  superior 
ardness. 

Medallic  engraving  is  a  species  of  etching  lately  prac- 
tised by  M.  Collas  and  Mr.  Bate.  By  this  mode  very  beau- 
tiful representations  are  obtained  of  medals,  &c.,  by  means 
of  a  machine  of  peculiar  construction,  the  principle  of  which 
is  known ;  but  minor  inventions  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting certain  local  tendencies  to  inaccuracy  in  the  ma- 
chine have  been  hitherto  kept  secret. 

For  account  of  engraving  on  stone,  see  Lithography  ; 
and  for  engraving  in  mezzotinto,  see  Mezzotinto. 

Etching  on  glass  is  performed  by  laying  on  the  glass  a 
ground  of  bees'  wax,  and  drawing  the  design  thereon  with 
the  needle,  as  in  etching  upon  copper.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
then  poured  on,  and  fluor  spar,  or  fluoric  acid,  sprinkled  on 
it.  After  four  or  five  hours  it  is  taken  off,  ana  the  work 
cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

ENGROSSING ;  copying  in  a  large  hand ;  the  writing 
a  deed  over  fair,  and  in  proper  legible  characters ;  from  the 
French  grossir,  to  make  bigger.  Among  lawyers  it  more 
particularly  means  the  copying  of  any  writing  fair  upon 
parchment  or  stamped  paper. 

In  statute-law  engrossing  means  the  purchasing  of  large 
quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order  to  sell  it  a^n  at  a 
high  price.  ('  An  Inquiry  into  the  I,aws,  antient  and 
modern,  respecting  Forestalling,  Regrating,  and  Ingross- 
ing:  together  with  adjudged  Cases,  G)pies  of  originu  Re- 
cords, and  Proceedings  in  Parliament  relative  to  that  sub- 
ject :'  by  William  IlUngworth.  8vo.,  Lend.,  1800.) 

ENHARMONIC,  the  third  in  order  of  the  three  genera 
of  antient  music.  The  enharmonic  genus  of  the  &reeks 
was  distinguished  by  quarter  tones,'  while  the  modern  scale 
admits  these  small  intervals  theoretically  only,  not  prac^ 
tically,  except  by  a  fiction.  Thus  c  sharp  and  d  flat  are 
with  tlie  modems  practically  the  same  note,  at  least  on 
keyed  instruments,  though,  strictly,  the  former  ii  U  of  the 


whole  string  sounding  c,  the  latter  j^  The  ptaM^e  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  intervals  is  called  an  gnharmor.f  i 
change,  and  a  change  of  key  bo  effected  is  designated  by 
the  term  enharmome  modulation*    Examples  :— 


ENHYDRA.    [OttbilJ 

ENIGMA.    r^NioiiA.] 

ENLISTMENT,  an  engagement  to  serve  as  a  prt^?-.• 
soldier  either  during  an  umimited  period  or  fbr  a  cer««.: 
number  of  years,  on  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money.  En  -:> 
ment  differs  from  enrolment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  m  Toluni.rt 
act,  whereas  the  latter  is,  under  some  circumstanceis  rt  - 
dered  compulsory:  as  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  sclcs  '• 
by  ballot  for  the  militia  in  this  country,  or  by  the  oonsci.;  • 
tion,  for  military  service  generally,  on  the  continent. 

The  practice  of  impressing  men  to  ser^e  as  soldiens  -i 
sudden  emergencies,  was  formerly  very  common  in  £:  .- 
land;  and  it  is  well  known  that  within  the  last  half  << .  • 
tury  young  men  were  entrapped  and  secretly  conveyed  a>» .; 
to  recruit  the  armies  employed  in  the  east  The  ditcuvt  * . 
of  this  illegal  and  disgraceful  method  of  obtaining  »oI  i  •  -• 
was  speeduy  followed  by  its  abolition;  and  now.  the  L:«' 
India  Company's  troops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  n*gular  an.  ^ . 
are  obtained  by  voluntary  engagement. 

The  number  of  young  men  who  are  induced  to  o:/  »: 
by  the  ambition  of  entering  upon  a  course  of  life  wi.     . 
appears  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  distinguishing  tbem^  \ » • 
by  gallant  achievements  in  the  field  is,  however,  too  ftUi*  . 
for  the  wants  of  the  military  service ;  and  the  allurei^*  . : 
of  a  bounty  must  necessarily  be  presented  in  order  t . 
the  ranks  of  the  army  may  be  filled.    But  the  pro*  ^ 
sion  of  a  soldier  can  never  possess  such  adTania^e>    • 
might  induce  an  industrious  man  who  can  obtain  a  »ut  >  ^' 
ence  in  another  way  to  embrace  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  repvt  • 
that  too  frequently  those  who  enter  the  service  are  thoi.« . 
less  youths  or  men  of  indolent  habits  or  desperate  f!anu> 
Some  attention,  however,  to  the  character  of  m  pcr&;n 
fering  himself  for  enlistment  is  necessary  if  it  be  d«-« 
to  render  the  service  honourable ;  for  it  is  found  that  . 
and  dissipated  men  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  s;. '. . 
to  the  necessary  restraints  of  discipline;    Uieir  frt-i^  .•    i 
desertions  entail  heavy  losses  on  the  government,  and  ti 
often  corrupt  those  who  are  compelled  to  asaociale  v^ 
them.    When  circumstances  render  it  neoessarr  to  c: .  ■ . 
such  men,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ou^ht  to  be  dii^nVu;   . 
in  small  numbers  among  different  regiments,  and  quutc  - .  . 
in  places  remote  from  those  from  which  they  were  takcu 

By  the  34th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  every  person  «> 
has  received  enlisting-money  from  any  military  man  i    - 
ployed  in  the  recruiting  service  is  considered  as  bA-.  « 
enlisted ;  but  within  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  Doti.  v  . 
to  be  given  to  the  recruit,  or  leA  at  his  place  of  ab«xK*   > 
his  having  so  enlisted ;  and  again,  within  four  days  i  - . 
the  time  of  receiving  the  money,  the  recruit,  auendvd 
any  person  employed  as  above-said,  is  to  appear  b«rir«  * 
magistrate  (not  being  a  military  man),  when,  if  he  di:«.ii 
that  he  has  voluntarily  enlisted,  the  magistrate  is  to  quo 
tion  him  concerning  his  name,  agCi  and  condition,  and  r.. 
ticularly  to  inquire  of  him  whether  he  is  then  serving. 
whether  he  have  ever  sen'ed,  in  the  army  or  na\y.     T. 
magistrate  is  then  to  read  to  Uie  recruit  the  articles  of  "^  «- 
relating  to  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  administer  to  htu  ; 
oath  of  allegiance,  of  which  a  form  is  given  in  a  9ch«^ . 
to  the  act :  if  the  recruit  refuse  to  take  the  oatli,  be  c.  . 
be  imprisoned  till  he  do  so. 

But  as  the  young  and  simple  have  been  sometime*  .: 
vei^led  by  illusory  promisei^  or  persuaded,  while  ^r.^  • . 
of  judgment  by  intoxioatiout  to  enlist,  if  a  rscruit,  ea  r. 
flection,  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement  tmo  wh.  . 
he  may  have  been  suiprised,  it  is  provided  bj  ti»  J^u. 
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Enniscortby  is  at  present  a  thriving  and  handsome  town. 
It  has  a  very  considei'able  trade  in  grain  with  Wexford.  The 
population  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  barony 
of  Scarewalsh,  in  1821,  was  3557;  and  in  1831  was  4375. 
The  population  of  the  entire  town  as  situated  in  the  baronies 
of  Scarewalsh  and  Ballaghkeen  was  m  the  latter  year  5955. 
In  1834  there  were  in  the  parishes  of  St.Mary*s,  Bnniscorthy, 
and  Templeshannon,  in  which  the  town  is  situated,  IS 
schools  eoucating  499  males  and  469  females.  Of  these 
schools  that  attached  to  the  nunnery  of  Enniscorthy  edu- 
cates 230  females.  (Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland;  Inglis's 
Ireland  in  1834;  Parliamentary  Reports,  «f^.) 

ENNISKILLEN,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Fer- 
manadi  in  Ireland ;  situated  in  the  baronies  of  Tyrkennedy 
and  Magheraboy,  on  an  island  in  the  narrow  channel  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Loch  Erne.  The 
direct  distance  from  Dublin  is  about  67  English  miles. 

The  antient  borough  comprises  the  island  of  Enniskillen, 
the  site  of  the  castle  excepted :  under  the  Boundary  Act 
the  borough  now  includes  the  two  suburbs  which  are  situ- 
ated north-east  and  south-west  of  the  island,  in  the  parishes 
of  Enniskillen  and  Rossory  respectively. 

Prior  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  the  only  buildinff  on 
the  island  of  Enniskillen  was  a  small  fortalice  of  the  Ma- 
guircs.  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the 
last  rebellion  of  Tyrone  in  1602.  The  town  was  altogether 
the  work  of  the  Protestant  settlers  introduced  by  the  new 
patentees.  [Fermanagh.]  It  was  erected  into  a  corporation 
while  still  in  its  infancy  in  1612 ;  but  had  increased  so  far 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  island  in  1641,  when, 
through  the  exertion  of  Sir  William  Cole,  it  proved  a  most 
important  asylum  for  the  Protestants  on  tnat  border  of 
Ulster.  In  the  subsequent  war  of  the  Revolution  the  in- 
habitants of  Enniskillen  were  among  the  first  to  take 
decided  measures  against  the  government  of  James  II., 
having  refused  admission  to  two  companies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  army  sent  thither  by  Tyrconnell,  and  immediately 
chose  Sir  Gustavus  Hamilton  their  governor,  and  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mar}'.  Throughout  the  contest  which 
ensued,  the  local  levies  of  Enniskillen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood did  excellent  service ;  particularly  in  their  defeat  of 
Lord  Galmoy,  before  Crom  Castle,  and  in  the  battle  of  New- 
town-Butler or  Lismaskea,  where,  under  the  command  of 
Wolsey,  they  routed  the  army  of  Macarthy  advancing  to 
the  siege  of  the  town  with  a  slaughter  of  nearly  3000 
Irish.  Their  exploits  have  been  recorded  in  Hamilton's 
*  Actions  of  the  Enniskillen crs.' 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  14  free  bur- 
gesses, but  does  not  exercise  any  civil  or  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  annual  revenue  is  596/.  10«.  9cf.,  arising  chiefly 
from  tolls :  the  ex|)enditure  595/.  2s,  Enniskillen  is  not 
watched  or  lighted.  The  principal  road  through  the  town 
is  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Enniskillen  is  well  built  and  beautifully  situated.  Two 
bridges  connect  the  island,  which  is  covered  to  the  water's 
edge  with  the  buildings  uf  the  town  and  its  defences,  with 
the  suburbs  on  each  side.  The  country  around  swells  into 
highly  cultivated  eminences ;  and  numerous  seats  of  gentry 
occupy  the  shores  of  the  lake  above  and  below.  There  is  a 
brisk  retail  trade  in  the  supply  of  those  comforts  required 
by  the  superior  order  of  farmers  who  occupy  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  everything  wears  a  prosperous  and  decent 
appearance,  which  conlrasts  very  strongly  with  the  wretched- 
ness of  other  towns  lying  but  a  short  distance  farther  south. 
Tliree  newspapers  are  published  in  Enniskillen,  which  in 
1835  used  26,600  stamps.  From  its  position,  commanding 
the  only  pass  into  Ulster  within  a  distance  of  50  Irish 
miles,  Enniskillen  is  a  place  of  considerable  military  im- 
portance. 

In  1821  the  population  of  Enniskillen  was  about  4399; 
and  in  1831  the  entire  town  contained  605§  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  borough  6116.  In  1834  there  were  in  the 
parishes  of  Enniskillen  and  Rossory  50  schools,  educating 
1 186  males  and  728  females.  Of  these  schools  three  were 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  nine 
were  Sunday-schools,  and  fifteen  were  hedge-schools.  The 
royal  school  of  Enniskillen  is  supported  by  the  estates  of 
the  foundation.  The  head  master  receives  500/.  yearly,  a 
house,  and  .IS  acres  of  land ;  the  assistants  receive  350/. 
yearl)  ;  and  ^00/.  is  annually  divided  among  ten  scholars 
of  thehoucc;  41  males  were  receiving  instruction  here  in 

Eiiniikillen  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by 


one  membar.    (Cox's  History  qf  Ireland;  Lttlflad**  du. , 
Inglis*8 /re/am/  in  1834;  Reports,  4^.) 

E'NNIUS,  QUINTUS,  the  old  epie  poet  of  Rome,  wa.- 
born  at  Rudin,  now  Ru^,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  239  ».c  . 
two  years  after  the  termmation  of  the  first  Punic  war.     II  f 
was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  is  one  among  many  ia»tan<T4 
how  much  Roman  literature  was  indebted  even  dirvf*i% 
to  foreign  talent.    History  does  not  inform  us  wltat  K.> 
original  Greek  name  was,  for  that  of  Ennius  is  •viden^.i 
of  LAtin  form,  and  was  probably  adopted  b)r  him  when  h- 
was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.    Of  i  .^> 
early  life  little  is  positively  known.  He  entered  the  miliiar> 
service  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  204  was  serrii.e  t. 
a  centurion  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  his  abii.'i<s 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cato,  who  was  then  acting  as  quae^. -r 
under  the  first  Scipio  African  us.  When  Cato  left  the  i^lo^-^ 
the  poet  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  fixed  his  rcsiden* « 
on  the  Aventine  hill.  The  introduction  of  Cato,  his  mil.t-.- 1 
character,  and  his  poetical  abilities,  won  for  him  the  fntiyi- 
ship  and  intimacy  of  the  first  men  of  Rome,  and  hv  ^ .  • 
largely  instrumental  in  introducing  letters  among  a  n-'N:.    . 
who  had  hitherto  gloried  as  much  in  their  ignorant  f^  4» 
their  courage.      Cato  himself  learned  Greek  from   h  - 
Scipio  Africanus  found  in  him  a  companion  in  yte^tx  %..- 
the  herald  of  his  glories  in  war.     Scipio  Nasica,  the  ••  ri 
Africanus,  delighted  in  his  society ;  and  M.  Fulvius  N  :  - 
lior,  the  consul,  189  B.C.,  himself  possessing  a  high  htt-rjri 
character,  prevailed  on  the  soldier-poet  to  accompan)  t 
in  the  war  against  the  iEtolians.    It  was  to  the  ^on  ol  t  •    . 
FuKius  that  he  was  indebted  ibr  his  admission  to  the  r  -.- 
zenship  of  Rome.    His  great  social  qualities  unfortunat*   . 
led  him  into  intemperance,  for  which  he  paid  the  p^ir  *» 
in  great  sufferings  fh)m  gout    Still  a  hardy  conKitu  ;  *: 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  seventieth  year,  and  to  t:  r 
very  last  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  muses.   He  d.'.  : 
in  the  year  169,  and  was  buried  in  the  Comelian  scpul'.i.r. 
one  mile  out  of  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road,  where  his  st:.    -■ 
still  appeared  with  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius  Scipio.  ^^  *  - 
in  the  age  of  Livy,  a  lastine  monument  of  his  intiman'  v    .. 
those  great  men.    He  lived,  as  we  have  already  said«  in  v^r 
splendid  dawn  of  Roman  literature.    Nsevius,  the  trst  ; .-: 
of  Rome,  and  livius  Andronicus  were  his  prsdece«s<i.->  '  % 
not  many  years.    The  tragic  poet  Pacuvius  was  bis  st-u  :'» 
son.     Plautus  was  his  contemporary,  and  the  comic  wr   -r 
Csecilius  his  companion  in  arms.    The  wiitings  of  Knr.  .• 
were  numerous  and  various.    His  great  work  called,  h:..- 
what  unpoetically,  by  the  name  of  Annals  was  an  Iv-'  - 
rical  epic  in  eighteen  books,  written  in  hexameter  vci  -u-   z 
form  of  metre  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  tn  i^   :. 
duce  into  Roman  literature.    This  work  traced  the  b.s*  - 
of  Rome  from  the  mythical  age  of  ^neas  down  to  ht«  • 
time.    His  labours  in  tragedy  were  extensive.     He   «r. 
the  Romans  a  translation,  but  evidently  a  very  free  r..x.    ' 
the  Eumenidcs  of  iEschylus,  the  Medea,  Iphigenia  in  A  c  • 
and  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  Ajax  Flagcllifer  of  S  : .  - 
cles,  besides  as  many  as  nineteen ^from  other  Greek  ] « •-  - 
He  also  wrote  comedies.    His  other  works  were  Phji-^u*.  r  \ 
a  poem  on  gastronomy,  especially  on  the  merits  of  fi>h.> 
an  epic,  or  panegyric,  entitled  Scipio ;  a  metrical  traout.   ' 
from  a  philosophic  work  of  EpicJiarmus,  partly  in  iIac  -  * 
hexameters,  partly  in  trochaic  tetrameters;  poems  ent..:  . 
Asotus,  Sotadicus,  Protreptica,  and  Prscepta ;  al«o  »»i    . 
epigrams,  and  acrostics;  and  a  prose  translation  «ii   t   ■ 
sacred  history  of  Euemerus.    Oi  all  these  works  the:^  :• 
only  an  unconnected  mass  of  fragments  collected  Crom  c.  . 
tations  in  Cicero  and  other  writers.    The  work  rr.t.* 
Annals  was  for  a  long  time  the  national  epic  of  Ron 
literature,  and  Virgil  has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  freel>  t-   -  * 
it.    The  best  edition  of  Ennius  is  that  by  Hesseliua,  4. 
Amsterdam,  1707. 

ENNUI,  a  French  word  adopted  of  late  into  theEn .     - 
language,  signifies  mental  lassitude  or  languor*  pn*:w-. 
either  by  depression  of  spirits  or  satiety  of  e^joymcn*   t 
over  excitement,  and  whicii  leaves  no  relish  for  any  D3%r.*i. 
pursuits  or  pleasures.  'Mourir  d'ennui'  is  a  French  pbr\- 
which  means  that  the  mind  sinks  under  this  kind  of  <.  - 
pression,  without  any  apparent  cause  of  either  mi«fort\:  - 
or  grief.     Persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  who  I . 
pursued  a  life  of  dissipation,  or  who  have  liped  ranch   ..• 
what  is  called  the  fashionable  world,  are  often  subicc  t  *  * 
this  complaint.     Madame  du  Deffand  used  to  eorar' . 
bitterly  of  enn^ii.    Ennui  in  French  means  care,  «r*  <:.v- 
appointment  in  general;  and  a  tiresome  person  is  o:\cc 
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tbe  last  fire  years  been  introduced  into  parliament,  but 
bitberto  without  success,  owing  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of 
tbe  landed  interest. 

ENS  (river).    [Austria,  p.  136.] 

ENS,  tbe  PROVINCES  of  the,  constitute  tbe  archduchy 
of  Austria,  which,  with  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  G5rz, 
Trieste,  part  of  Istria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg,  form 
what  are  denominated  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria.    Tbe  archduchy  is  divided  into  tbe  two 

Erovinces  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ens,  commonly  called 
.ower  and  Upper  Austria,  has  altogether  an  area  of  about 
14,88]  Englisn  square  miles,  and  about  2,147,000  inhabit- 
ants (in  1827,  2,075,335),  and  contains  52  towns  and  12,143 
market  and  other  villages.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most 
antient  possession  of  the  nouse  of  Austria,  and  was  acquired 
by  conquest  from  the  Avori  in  the  year  796.  Charlemagne, 
who  subjected  it,  formed  it  into  a  margraviate ;  it  became 
a  Bavarian  fief,  and  so  continued  until  Count  Leopold  of 
Babenberg  was  recognised  as  its  independent  possessor  in 
944.  It  continued  m  the  possession  of  the  princes  of  Ba- 
benberg, who  added  Upper  Austria  to  it,  and  raised  tbe 
whole  into  a  duchy,  until  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  expelled 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1276, 
however,  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  wrested  the  duchy  out 
of  his  hands,  and  his  descendants  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  it  to  tbe  present  day.  They  assumed  tbe  title  of 
archdukes  in  1359,  but  were  not  recognized  as  such  until 
the  year  1 453. 

The  province  of  the  Loweh  Ens,  or  Lowsn  Austria,  lies 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  between  47®  26'  and  49**  O'  N.  lat., 
and  14°  26'  and  17**  l'  E.  long.  It  is  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  archduchy,  and  its  boundaries  are,  on  tbe  north,  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia ;  the  east,  Hungary;  the  south,  Styria; 
and  the  west,  Upper  Austria.  According  to  the  new  ad- 
measurement made  by  the  quarter-master-general*s  depart- 
ment, the  area  of  this  province,  which  is  very  little  less 
tlian  Wales,  is  7251  English  square  miles,  of  which  3651 
are  on  the  northern,  and  3600  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Danube.    The  subdivisions  are  as  under : — 

SabdiTitions.  aq.  m.  Population. 

VTflDna  Townihip        .         67     34d,000 
5  {  Circle  of  the  Lower  )  I 

§•{     Wienerwald        .  }3.54S  >  190.000 
w  [Ditto  Upper  ditto 
•2  e  Ditto  Lower  Mann 

g  /      hartaberg      .     • 
^  (Ditto  Upper  ditto 


Chief  Towns. 


Ditto  Upper  ditto    J 

"ann-i  1 

.     .  13.653 > 
itto  j  J 


000 


275.000 

iSS.OOO 


TraiBkirelien  •  1,000 

SLPolten    .  .  4,400 

Komeuburg  .  1.900 

Krems    .     .  .  8,800 


B  a  •* 
"  •  S 


7,251  1.280,000 


Si- 

0.*= 
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The  Loww  Ens  is  waUed  in  both  on  the  north  and  south 
by  ranges  of  mountains.  A  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  of 
limestone  formation,  not  only  occupies  its  southern  districts, 
but  spreads  its  branches  over  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  most  eastern  parts. 
Its  most  elevated  points  are  the  Schneeberg,  in  tbe  south- 
west of  the  Lower  Wienerwald,  which  has  two  peaks,  the 
Alpengipfel  (Alpine  peak),  7383  feet,  and  the  Grosser 
Riese  (great  giant),  7331  feet  high;  the  Goeller,  6327  feet, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  circle,  and  the 
Wecksel,  in  the  same  quarter,  6203  feet.  A  series  of 
wooded  heights,  denominated  the  Wiener  Wald  (Vienna 
Forest),  separate  the  Upper  from  tbe  Lower  Circles  of  the 
Wienerwald,  and  run  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On 
the  left  bank  of  tbe  Danube,  and  throughout  the  western 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  northerly 
portion  of  the  Lower  Ens,  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
chains  of  tbe  great  Sudetsh  range  extend  their  last  offsets 
in  all  directions  until  they  subside  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  A  succession  of  these  heights,  called  the  Mann- 
hart  group,  and  running  from  nortn  to  south,  divide  the 
Upper  from  the  Lower  Mannhart  circles,  and  give  their 
name  to  them.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  quarter  is 
the  Yauerling,  close  to  that  river,  in  the  south  of  the 
Upper  Mannhartsberg  circle,  which  is  3330  feet  high.  In 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Lower  Mannhartsberg 
circle  the  ranges  of  hills  are  of  inferior  height.  The  Cetian 
mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  are  con- 
nected with  the  Noric  Alps.  Many  of  these  chains  are 
densely  wooded;  others  are  entirely  naked.  The  most 
extensive  forests  are  the  Wiener  (Vienna),  Ernstbrunn, 
Hochleiten,  and  Mannhart;  the  line  of  tbe  first  of  these 
divides  the  Lower  from  the  Upper  Wienerwald  circle.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  area  occupied  by  the  mountains  of 

't  Lower  Ens  is  at  least  one-third  of  its  whole  surface : 


they  are  farrowed  by  numberless  valleys,  which  git«  tf.e 
province  a  beautifully  varied  and  picturesque  appearanoe. 

Tbe  fine  valley  of  the  Danube  spreads  out  on  Dotb  ban^.« 
of  the  river  in  a  continuous  level  from  Komeuburg  aa  far  % 
Krems,  and  the  ^eater  part  of  tbe  streams  which  wa^r 
the  Lower  Ens  discharge  themselves  into  that  river.  Tr  f 
Danube  itself  traverses  tbe  province  f^om  west  to  eaat  f  r 
about  156  miles,  entering  it  a  little  to  the  nortb-^a^r  .f 
Neustadtel,  and  quitting  it  between  Hainburg  and  Tbel---.. 
which  latter  town  is  within  the  Hungarian  borders.  Berw«  •  ^^ 
those  towns  it  has  a  fall  of  more  than  5)0  feet  (450  Viei :  *. 
feet),  and  its  current  is  accordingly  so  rapid  that  it  ti  ** 
beneath  St.  Sophia's  bridge,  in  Vienna,  at  the  rate  of  t:  -  ^ 
feet  per  second.  Its  breadth  across  the  island  of  Loban,  ( i  -« 
to  Vienna,  is  3050  Vienna  fathoms  (18,986  English  fit*  . 
but  in  some  parts,  particularly  below  Marbach  vid  at  T\ 
lem  below  Krems,  its  channel  is  so  narrowed  by  tbe  1  .:  i 
lands  that  it  rushes  forwards  with  a  violence  wbielu  m 
former  times,  rendered  the  navigation  extremely  peril <■  ^• 
The  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  so  f^  as  the  Lower  Km  :- 
concerned,  are  of  no  great  length  or  volume  of  water.  V : 
the  right  bank  are  the  Ens,  Ips,  Erlaf,  Billach,  Tkaseo  •>- 
Traisen,  Schwechat,  great  Fischa,  and  Leitha:  all  th<  -" 
streams  flow  down  from  the  Alpine  mountains  in  t  .- 
southerly  districts  of  the  Lower  Ens,  and  are  remarkabi'- :'  ^ 
the  green  colour  of  their  waters ;  the  great  Fischa  ha*  i  -  • 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  seldom  varying  in  tbe  b<Hh  .' 
its  water  and  never  freezing.  The  Danube,  on  its  lef^  bin*, 
receives  the  Krems,  which  irrigates  the  south  of  the  U ; :-  * 
Mannhartsberg  circle,  flowing  throush  tbe  beaut ifVtl  vai  * 
of  tbe  Krems,  antiently  called  the  '  Vallis  Aurea,'  or  Go.  :*  . 
Valley,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  at  Krems ;  tbe  Bf  atr<  - 
which,  next  to  the  Danube,  is  the  largest  river  in  the  I>  «  : 
Ens,  and  which,  entering  the  province  from  Moravia,  !'«.•"...• 
its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Hungary  for  about  48  mileas  :^'  i 
is  navigable  to  its  mouth,  where  its  breadth  is  about  1 1.) 
feet;  and  the  Kamp.  The  only  streams  which  are  not  in'  ^• 
Uxy  to  the  Danube  are  some  riipuleta  which,  like  the  Sul.  a 
and  the  Miirz,  flow  down  from  tbe  Alpine  heights  in  i  - 
south  of  the  province,  and  join  tbe  Miirz ;  and  tbe  Lain^iti 
in  the  north-west,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  tbe  Bniui  ^-j 
at  Gmiind  and  of  the  Schwarzbach  at  Schwanbach.  un«%  * 
which  designation  it  ultimately  finlls  into  the  Moldau*  a  tr. 
butary  of  the  Elbe. 

Independentlv  of  the  Donau-canal  (canal  of  the  Danuh*.  \ 
near  Vienna,  which  b  merely  an  enlarged  arm  of  tbe  Ui> 
nube,  tbe  only  canal  in  the  Lower  Ens  is  the  Vienna  < : 
Neustadt  canal,  which  opens  out  from  the  preceding  a;.<i 
terminates  at  Wiener-Neustadt,  about  34  miles  south  f 
the  capital.  Tbe  original  plan  was  to  cany  this  canal  t  > 
the  Adriatic,  and  thus  connect  the  Danube  with  that  sea 

There  are  some  large  natural  sheets  of  water,  but  n:rc 
deserving  of  the  name  of  lakes :  the  largest  is  tbe  Erlaf  >r 
Zellersee,  which  is  about  4998  feet  long,  1890  broad,  ai  i 
from  620  to  630  deep.  Near  the  Mittersee  there  is  a  bei'  .- 
tiful  waterfall  200  feet  high,  and  close  to  it  is  a  spot  c^,>. 
tbe  Briillender  Stier  (roaiing  bull),  whence  the  roar  vt  t 
subterraneous  cascade  is  heard. 

Among  the  mineral  waters  of  tbe  Lower  Ens  none  art  .- 
such  repute  as  those  of  Baden,  in  the  Lower  Wienerv  -  . 
about  19  miles  south-west  of  Vienna,  or  15  in  a  stra  •.  .* 
line.  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  261.)    The  waters  of  Medling  <fint  di^.  - 
vered  in  1805),  Deutschaltenburg,  Heiligenstall,  Dobi.i  l 
&c.,  are  also  used. 

The  varied  character  of  the  surfboe  occasions  coosideri' 
difierence  of  climate.     Tbe  mountainous  nature  tsd  t::  • 
north-western  and  southern  parts  of  tbe  provinee  ntid*  r« 
the  temperature  colder  than  it  is  in  tbe  low  lands  about  t: 
Danube  and  in  the  eastern  districts.    There  is  no  mounu 
which  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  which  would  " 
this  latitude  be  found  at  an  elevation  of  about  9400  &«t.  1*^ 
observation  at  tbe  Vienna  observatory,  wfaieb  stands  it  » 
height  of  570  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  Ux> 
ascertained  that  the  average  annual  temperature  in  Virn: 
is  about  51''  Fahr. :  in  1824  it  rose  to  52^  44';  the  snmnir: 
heat  is  between  77**  and  83%  and  the  maximum  heat  o«»« 
not  exceed  97*" ;  the  winter  cold  varies  between  10^  and  I . 
below  the  ik^ezing  point,  and  has  never  been  greater  th .  - 
22^.    The  weather  is  very  variable,  and  on  tbe  lofty  suxcr .  *. 
of  the  Schneeberg  it  changjes,  says  Blumenbach,  ainaosi  e\c-< 
hour.    About  Annabere.  in  tbesouth  of  the  Lower  Wi«rr>  : 
wald,  the  country  is  so  desolate  that  it  goes  ky  tbe 
the  Siberia  of  Austria. 
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The  Upper  Ens  is  »  mountainoun  country :  tlie  parts 
south  of  the  I^nube  contain  the  roost  elevated  alpine  re- 
gions in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  those  north  of  it  are 
intersected  by  lower  ranges  which  are  offsets  of  the  great 
Bohemian  forest  range.  The  Rhntian  Alps  occupy  a 
small  portion  of  the  south-west,  and  terminate  at  the  Urei- 
herrcnspitz,  from  which  point  the  Noric  Alps  occuny  the 
whole  of  the  southern  circles  of  Salxburg,  Hausruck,  and 
Traun.  The  highest  summits  in  this  part  are  the  Gross- 
glockner,  12,221  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  roost  southern  part  of  the  Salzburg  circle ;  the  Anko- 
gel,  11,798  feet;  the  Grosse  Wiesbach  or  Krummhorn, 
about  1 1,770 ;  the  Hochkar,  11,270 ;  and  the  Murauerkopf, 
10,070  feet.  All  these  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
tho  Salzach  circle.  There  are  many  wide  and  numerous 
small  valleys,  especially  the  noble  valleys  of  the  Salzach, 
Gastein,  Saal,  &c.,  among  the  mountain  masses  that  ovei^ 
spread  the  land  south  of  the  Danube,  which  constitutes 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Upper  Ens.  The  only 
level  country  in  the  province  is  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  Danube.  In  the  Miihl  circle,  which  is  north  of  the 
river,  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Pluckenstcin,  close 
to  the  common  boundary  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the 
Upper  Ens;  its  height  does  not  exceed  2177  English  feet 

Among  the  numerous  streams  of  the  Upper  Ens  there  are 
five  navigable  rivers :  the  Danube,  which  enters  the  province 
in  the  north-west,  below  Passau,  and  quits  it  after  receiving 
the  Eus  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  circle  of  the  Miihl ; 
the  Inn,  which  forms  the  we»tern  frontier  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  receives  the  Saal,  another  nax'igable  river  that 
divides  the  Upper  Ens  in  part  fh>m  Bavaria ;  the  Ens ;  and 
the  Traun,  wnich  last  stream  Hows  out  of  a  small  lake  not 
far  from  Aussee,  in  Upper  Styria,  then  crosses  into  the  circle 
of  the  Traun,  at  its  south-western  end,  turning  from  the 
west  to  the  north,  passes  through  the  Lakes  Halstatt  and 
Traun,  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  western 
side  of  the  circle,  throws  itself  over  a  precipice  60  feet  high 
near  Lambach,  washes  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of 
WcLs  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  and  ultimately  fklls  into  the 
Datiube,  opposite  Steyeregg,  after  a  course  of  about  70 
miles.  It  IS  navigable  after  quitting  the  Traunsee,  and  the 
obstruction  from  the  fall  at  Lambacii  has  been  obviated  by 
a  side  canal  1020  feet  in  length.  Among  the  minor  streams 
arc— the  Ayer,  which  unites  the  Mond  and  Kammer  lakes, 
and  joins  the  Danube  near  the  Ziselau,  the  Salzach  or 
Salza,  which  waters  the  south  of  the  circle  of  that  name, 
thoa  flows  through  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  past 
Snl/burg,  and  falls  into  the  Inn  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Braunau,  the  Saal  and  Lammer,  tributaries  of  the  Salzach, 
and  the  Rana. 

The  Upper  Ens  abounds  in  lakes,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  largest.  The  IVaun  or  Grounder  See,  in  the  west  of 
the  Traun  circle,  6310  Vienna  fathoms  long  (39,437  English 
feet),  1570  fathoms  (9812  feet)  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and 
698  Vienna  feet  (G'20  feet)  in  its  greatet^t  depth.  The  Hal- 
stUtter  See  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  same 
circlo,  inclosed  b«stwecn  high  mountains,  4260  Vienna  fa- 
thoms (2G.C  22  feet)  long,  1130  fathoms  (70G2  feet)  brood, 
and  600  Vienna  feet  (622  feet)  in  its  greatest  depth.  Tlie 
Attcr  or  Kammer  See.  in  the  south  of  the  Hausruck  circle, 
10,300  fathoms  (64,375  feet)  long  and  1745  (10,906  feet) 
bruad  ;  bud  the  Matt  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon,  from 
its  crcsceut-hke  shape),  which  lies  west  of  the  »outhem  end 
of  the  Atter  See,  and  is  5600  fathoms  (35,000  feet)  long 
and  1070  (6687  feet)  broad.  There  is  an  immense  num- 
ber of  smaller  lakes,  of  which,  in  the  Traun  circle  alon?,  27 
have  lieen  eounted.  Swamps  and  morasses  of  considerable 
extent  occur  in  many  parts,  particularly  near  the  Mond  and 
Traun  lakes,  and  in  the  Pinzgau,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Salzach,  in  the  south-west  of  the  circle  of  Salzach. 

The  most  celebrated  mineral  springs  of  the  Upper  Ens 
are  those  of  Oastein,  which  lie  deeply  embosomed  in  the 
valley  of  that  name  among  the  most  southern  mountains 
of  Salzach  in  47*  5'  N  lat  and  13*  8'  £.  long.  The  waters 
are  of  a  bulphurous  nature,  perfectly  pure  and  translucid, 
and  the  six  sprinss  vary  from  95*  to  112^  of  Fahrenheit 
in  tem;  erature.  The  cold  mineral  waters  of  St.  Wolfgang 
are  also  in  much  repute. 

The  climate  of  the  Upper  Ens  is  much  colder  than  that 
of  the  Lower  Ens,  though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude ;  and 
much  more  so  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  Tho 
warmest  parts  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  On  the 
vhole  it  u  not  insalttbhous*  although  not  ao  btalthy  aa  tho 


a4iacent  provinces.    The  annual  mortality  is  ooo  in  (butt  • 
four. 

Many  extensive  tracts,  particularly  amoDft  *ho  al|-.:.e 
masses  of  the  south,  are  extremely  steriL  The  ^ai:r>« 
north  of  the  Tauem  group  in  tlie  Salzach  circlo  aboard  . 
clay,  limestone,  slate,  quartz,  &c.  The  low  lands  of  iha: 
circle,  the  northern  parts  of  the  Traun,  and  soveial  di»tf  rt« 
in  the  Hausruck,  and  the  western  tracks  along  the  Inn,  are 
highly  fertile. 

The  Upper  Ens  is  not  rich  in  native  prodnda.    MarVU 
however  of  peculiarly  fine  Quality  is  found  in  the  8ols»  .'. 
circle,  where  black,  red,  olue,  and  parti-coloorod  kr  -.t 
are  obtained.     In  the  same  circle  are  Ibund   alabastc:. 
crystal,  gypsum,  garnets,  beryls,  topazea,  emeralds,  h^' 
Granite  and  sandstone  occur  generally.    Theiw  wmm  f -r- 
merly  a  much  larger  produce  of  metals  in  the  woatern  par*  % 
of  the  province:  gold  and  silver  are  however  atill  fo.  fl 
on  the  Gastein  range  at  Kauris  and  Schellgaden,  and  s:-  • 
dust  in  the  Salzach  and  other  streams ;  copner  abouDtl«  •': 
the  Ckrlos  and  in  the  valleys  of  Brunn,  Stubach,  Leogsr 
and  Ramin^stein,  in  the  two  last  of  which  much  leal  :• 
got;  a  plentiful  supply  of  iron  is  procured  from  tho  Hftvc 
tains   about    Hiittau    and  Flachaw,  the   Hintoralp   ai*. 
Bundschuh,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  Traun  circle,  wk«;.'- 
copper  and  lead  are  also  obtained.    Salt  abounds  in  i! 
hills  of  Ischil  and  Hallstatt,  and  in  the  Thunbnrg  nnr 
Hallein,  and  the  yearly  produce  is  about   55,000   lo;. 
Cobalt  is  found  at  Zinkwand.    Coals  are  dug  m  rc^er.. 
quarters ;  sulphur  at  Miihlbach  and  Grossarl  in  the  Sal 
zach  ;  and  there  are  extensive  peat-mosses. 

The  Upper  Ens  contained  755,691  inhabitants  in  ?: 
year  1815;  826,575  in  the  year  1825;  and  the  prr»e«'. 
number  is  estimated  to  be  867,000.   The  births  in  U  .'^  v  v  - 
24,460,  and  in  1831,  24.035 :  the  deaths  in  lb28  wet*  ILIT'. 
and  in  1831,  21,080:  and  the  marriages  in  1829  wcrt  54  •- 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  sames-'ock  &■ 
the  Bavarians.    On  the  banks  of  the  Ens  and  Trmiui  ar 
some  villages  peopled  with  individuals  of  ScloTonian  « i 
traction.  Tao  proportions  throughout  the  provinee  arw  «w. ! 
to  be   five   agricultural  labourers  to  two  operaiivr^  cr' 
of  noble  blood  in  every  438  persons,  and  one  ecele9»sasuc    : 
every  260.    Tho  Roman  Catholic  is  the  predominant  rt. 
gion,  and  there  are  not  above  30,000  protostanu  in  t^- 
whole  nrovinco.    The  average  issue  of  each  namage  is  r- 
timated  at  from  four  to  five  children. 

Agriculture  is  said  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  stato  in  Uk 
Upper  than  in  the  Lower  Ens.    The  quantity  of  land  utA0T 
the  plough  is  estimated  at  1,162,510  acrea :  wheal,  ba*>« 
oats,  and  rve  are  the  chief  crops ;  and  agricultuiw  m  r  - 
ducted  on  the  largest  scale  in  the  circles  of  the  Muhk  Hs: 
ruck,  and  Traun.     About  35,600  acres  are  ocruptad  t* 
garden-ground ;  about  1 15  only  for  vineyards  in  lh»  U 
and  Hausruck;  about  510,600  as  meadows;  and  1,1(4  *  • 
are  used  for  grazing  cattle.    It  is  calculated  tbnt  I.S4<.  • 
are  covered  with  woods  and  forests.     Very  consj^n:- 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  fruit  are  laiaed  in  the  Vf-«- 
Ens.    In  some  parts  the  produce  of  grain  is  oo  sibmU,  f  • 
instanee  in  the  Viechtau  on  Lake  Traun,  that  in  tW  (^ 
years  it  does  not  vield  above  three  grains  te  ewry  c*  ■ 
sown ;  in  the  northern  narts  of  the  Iraun,  on  the  roatnr . 
wheat  produces  eightfold,  and  oats  tenfold  and  ufws  . 
The  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  about  1,4M,0««  ^«^ri-.-i 
annually. 

The  province  abounds  in  paatnres  and  tho  tcnrmx  •' 
cattle  is  general.    The  race  of  horses  brad  in  iIm  Ptn«|t« 
a  district  among  the  Alps  north  of  the  Sain,  is  rrac  - 
to  bo  the  largest  and  tallest  in  Eiiropo:  they  are  ir    • 
rally  19  hands  high.    In  1630  the  stock  of  Uatmt  ^i  . 
kinds  in  the  Upper  Ens  was  46,950.    The  homed  c*(: 
are  of  a  large  breed:  the  stock  in  1830  waa  85,5r9  «i  - 
and  29.1,604  cowa.    The  sheep  are  of  an  inftetnir  -b  - 
and  none  of  them  yield  fine  wool:  tho  stock  ia  IMo  ««• 
199,925,  a  diminution  of  15,498  aince  18)7.    GoaU  aW. 
in  the  upland  parts.   The  lynx,  wolf,  and  bear  are  crca».  - 
ally  met  with;  foxes,  stags,  deer,-mamols«  polecaia,  ^^  - 
rels,  martens,  hares,  and  wildfowl  ars  aore  or  leaa  jikn' 
Fresh  water  fish  are  abundant:  and  the  bcwer  and  wt- 
are  at  times  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Daaohe,  Miik*.  a  ^ 
Aschach.  The  pearl  muscle  ia  fonnd  in  some  oC  tbe  rt\  •>'• 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Miibl  circle. 

The  manufacturea  of  this  wmnoe^  thoctth  Um  ex**. 
sive  than  those  of  the  Lover  Kn%  art  ennrideiihls, 
peasantry  in  general  nunulkoCUM  Uwir  own 
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It  is  not  indeed  invariably  present,  but  it  is  present  in  so 
large  a  proportion  of  cases,  tbat  vben  absent  it  must  be 
considered  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Its  absence 
should  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  nature  of  the 
attack  if  the  other  symptoms  are  present. 

More  or  less  fever  is  always  present.  The  skin  is  usually 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  heat  is  often  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
chilliness  or  by  a  distinct  rigor.  The  tongue  is  usually 
white  and  furred ;  there  is  much  thirst,  and  the  pulse  is 
quick,  small,  sharp,  and  incompressible. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  peculiar.  The 
features  are  sharp  and  compressed ;  in  severe  cases,  and  in 
almost  all  cases  m  the  advanced  stage  quite  sunk ;  the  ex- 
pression is  anxious  and  wild,  and  the  first  glance  conveys  to 
the  beholder  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  individual  is 
labouring  under  some  intense  internal  disease. 

The  impression  upon  the  powers  of  life  is  so  great  and 
rapid  that  the  patient  is  far  more  exhausted  after  a  few 
hours'  illness  in  this  disease  than  after  an  attack  of  as  many 
days'  duration  in  most  other  acute  maladies.  This  rapid 
and  extreme  prostration  is  highly  characteristic  of  enteritis, 
and  if  it  be  combined  with  any  one  of  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  described,  should  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence, 
in  an  intense  form,  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject 

As  the  inflammation  advances  the  pulse  becomes  more 
rapid  and  feeble  ;  the  abdomen  swollen,  tense,  and  tympa- 
nitic ;  the  prostration  increases ;  the  skin,  instead  of  being 
hot,  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  extremities,  more 
especially,  are  cold. 

The  inflammation  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  terminate 
in  gangrene.  Before  this  event  happens  it  is  usually  con- 
ceived that  the  inflammatory  action  extends  from  the  peri- 
toneal to  the  muscular  coat,  and  that  in  the  most  intense 
cases  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine  become  involved.  The 
signs  that  mortification  has  taken  place  are  cessation  of  pain, 
hiccup,  increased  frequency  and  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
greater  collapse  of  the  countenance,  and  increased  prostra- 
tion. But  it  is  remarkable  that  often  when  the  patient 
dies  under  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mortification,  on  the 
examination  of  the  intestine  after  death,  nothing  can  be 
detected  but  the  usual  appearances  of  inflammation ;  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  gangrenous  spot ;  death  is  produced  by  the 
intensitv  of  the  inflammation. 

The  brain  usually  remains  unaffected  to  the  end ;  the 
mental  *fkculties  are  but  little  impaired ;  but  sometimes,  as 
the  disease  advances,  the  mind  becomes  confused  and  wan- 
dering, and  occasionally  delirium  sets  in  early  ~  a  certain 
sign  that  the  disease  is  of  extraordinary  intensity. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  are  acrid  and  indiges- 
tible matters  taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantity ; 
habitual  full  living  on  highly  seasoned  food ;  the  accumu- 
lation of  hardened  faeces,  cold  drinks,  especially  when 
the  body  had  been  previously  overheated.  But  perhaps  the 
most  common  cause  of  the  disease  is  cold,  combinea  with 
moisture,  applied  either  directly  to  the  abdomen,  or  to  the 
body  generally,  and  more  especially  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. It  is  also  frequently  superinduced  by  strangulated 
hernia;  and  on  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  of 
enteritis  the  abdomen  should  always  be  carefully  examined 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  hernia  be  present.  It 
ma^r  also  be  caused  by  an  event  which  cannot  be  known 
until  after  death— the  involution  of  one  fold  of  the  intestine 
within  another  (intus-susception  or  volvulus),  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels. 

Enteritis  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other  dis- 
ease excepting  colic,  and  the  relation  between  these  two 
affections  is  so  close  that  severe  colic  is  very  apt  to  lapse 
into  enteritis ;  and  this  it  is  very  important  tnat  the  prac- 
titioner should  bear  in  mind.  But  when  colic  exists  as  a 
distinct  disease  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  enteritis  by 
the  absence  of  fever,  and  of  the  prostration  so  character- 
istic of  enteritis ;  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pain  more 
decidedly  in  paroxysms  with  intervals  of  complete  ease ; 
by  the  diminution,  not  the  increase,  of  the  pain  on  pressure, 
and  by  the  strikingly  different  state  of  the  pulse. 

Enteritis  may  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  infant 
a  day  old,  to  the  man  who  reaches  the  extreme  term  of 
human  life.  It  may  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its 
attack  is  often  sudden,  and  it  sometimes  proves  fatal  with 
frightful  rapidity.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  person 
»«»»«rently  in  sound  health  to  be  destroyed  by  this  disease 
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within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  oommenoement  of  U>« 
attack. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  its  early  s\Tr  r^ 
toms,  and  the  necessity  of  attacking  it  with  the  utui  •<>; 
promptitude  and  vigour.  The  ordinary  remedies  for  i.i- 
flammation  must  be  employed  with  decision.  The  charat  -jr-r 
of  the  pulse,  the  sunk  countenance,  the  prostration  f 
strength  may  appear  to  contra-indicate  blood-letting ;  1-  ' 
these  are  false  indications,  and  if  regarded,  the  event  v  .. 
be  fatal.  After  a  copious  bleeding  the  pulse  often  d.u.  - 
nishes  in  frequency  and  increases  in  strength;  the  ex(  ten- 
sion of  the  countenance  improves,  and  the  vital  ener,:  « 
recover,  as  if  the  system  were  relieved  of  an  oppressive  L^-•l 
Bleeding  must  be  carried  as  far  as  possible,  until  it  api «-  i 
to  have  made  an  impression  upon  tne  inflammatory  a<  i.  :.. 
It  is  a  very  useAil  practice  to  bleed  fh>m  the  arm  tvo  r 
three  times  in  succession,  after  an  interval  of  two  or  u.:  \ 
hours,  if  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  do  not  abate. 

It  is  without  aoubt  highlv  desirable  to  procure  e^ar^;.- 
tions  from  the  bowels ;  but  tne  disease  is  to  be  cured  b.«  * .  r 
removal  of  the  inflammation,  not  by  opening  the  b<M%,  , 
Death  often  takes  place  though  the  bowels  are  opeoe«l.  j.  . 
the  fatal  event  is  not  unfrequently  hastened,  if  not  bn>; ..-  .: 
about,  by  the  acrid  nature  of  the  cathartics  given  to  rcLi  •: 
the  constipation.  These  acrid  cathartics,  if  they  open  :  ' 
bowels,  do  not  neceasarilv  save  the  patient ;  and  if  ti.  } 
do  not  open  the  bowels  they  greatly  increase  the  inti::  - 
matioii.  Only  the  mildest  aperients  should  be  empl  > 
This  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  jttdiciuu>  c 
ployment  of  calomel  and  opium  is  attended  with  the  I 
results. 

Colic  is  often  converted  into  enteritis,  or  a  case  of  er.'*- 
ritis  mistaken  for  oolic  is  frightfully  aggravated,  by  tak  r  «- 
spirituous  cathartics,  as  tincture  of  rhubarb,  for  the  n  . 
of  the  pain.    In  no  case  whatever  should  any  vinuus  •  r 
spirituous  cathartic  be  taken  for  pain  in  the  boweK  b  '• 
ever  slight,  without  the  sanction  of  a  medical  man.  Pers    • 
continually  sacrifice  their  lives  by  taking  brandy,  or  a  h  ■ . . 
dose  of  some  tincture,  fbr  what  they  call  spasm  of  i 
stomach  or  bowels.    The  so-called  spasm  oftentimes  i» 
flammation,  which  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol  incro»»- 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  disease  is  no  lon^r  to  tK  :  • 
strained  by  any  remedies  that  can  be  employed. 

ENTOMO'IXDGY,  that  branch  of  sdenoe  which  tr^z  » 
upon  insects.  The  term  entomology  literally  ai^nin-*  « 
discourse  upon  insects,  it  being  derived  from  the  two  Grv*. .. 
words  intomon,  an  insect,  and  hgos^  a  discounts 

The  term  entoma  was  first  applied  to  these  animal*  • 
Aristotle,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  lii».  . 
(whence  is  derived  the  finglish  name  ifueeU)^  both  ha-^ .  j 
reference  to  a  striking  character  exhibited  in  the  ic- 
tribe,  that  of  having  the  body  iruected,  or,  as  it  were.  '  * 
and  divided  into  numerous  segments.    [Insbct-] 

ENTOMOSTOIdATA,  De  Blainville*s  name   fur  .  « 
second  fiimily  of  his  first  order,  SipfumobranMaia,  ^f  >  • 
first  subclass,  ParacephalophoraDioiea,  of  his  aocond  -    < 
Paracephalophora^  01  McUacozoa.  This  fiimily  appears  :  - 
nearly  the  same  with  the  genus  Buocinum  or  Luinj»ux  *  - 
is  thus  characterized  by  De  Blainville : — 

Animal  spiral,  with  the  foot,  which  is  shorter  thar.  ' 
shell,  rounded  in  front.    Mantle  proWded  in  front  vf    - 
respiratory  cavitv  with  a  long  canal  always  uncQ^t* 
which  the  animal  uses  as  an  organ  of  prehension.     // 
furnished  with  a  single  pair  of  blackish  tentaeula,  i^h 
carrv  the  eyes  on  an  enlargement  (renflement)  of  the  . 
of  their  base.    Mouth  armed  with  a  proboecMi  as  m  -. 
preceding  family  (<S>tp^no#/omafa),  without  any  labial  t.  > 
but  with  a  small  tongue.    Organs  of  reepiration  formt  .    . 
two  unequal  pectinated  braochin.    Organs  of  genera  - 
-^-termination  of  the  oviduet  in  the  females  at  the  r  . 
side,  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity.    Tsmin:;' 
of  the  deferent  canal  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  fiatu 
contractile  excitatoiv  appendage,  situated  at  the  right  <>    . 
of  the  neck.     S^fi  very  variable  in  form,  whose  ope.     . 
sometimes  very  large,  and  sometimes  very  smalU  is  w  u. 
an  apparent  cana),  or  with  a  very  short  ons  sudden^  -. 
curved  upwards,  but  always  more  or  less  deeply  nf. 
anteriorly.     Operculum  homy,  unguiform,  ovdC  su'» 
centric,  with  the  summit  a  little  marked  and  marginal. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  this  family  diffefs  e\\^\t 
very  little  from  that  of  the  iStpAoROf/omiito,  whether  w  * 
soft  parU  or  in  the  shell.    The  species  ithieh  it  emlir;:     • 
axe  not  all  absolutely  marine,  though  a  very  great  uua:'    ? 
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with  ita  prabotcu.  Ai  it  would  not  tetti,  thu  nulividuBl 
ins  killed  by  immereion  in  spirit.  The  other  specimen, 
vhich  vu  anatomized  by  the  zooloBi^tB  above  mentioned, 
«M  brought  rtom  C«ylon.  Mr.  Grey  (March  2i,  1834) 
read  a  note  In  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  giving  an 
•oeount  nf  the  anival  in  Enirland  of  two  living  ipeciraen* 
of  Ctnlhium  armatum,  which  had  been  obtained  at  the 
Haurititu.  and  had  been  brought  from  thence  in  a  dryBlate. 
That  tbe  inhabitants  of  land  theltt  will  remain  alive  without 
moiitun  for  many  months,  ii,  he  remarked,  well  known. 
[BcLiKUS,  Tol.  vi.,  p.  is\.  He  had  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  various  marine  Mollutca  wiH  retain  life  in  a  slate  of 
torpidity  for  a  considerablo  ticia ;  some  facts,  in  illuatration 
of  whicn,  he  bad  comraunicateil  to  the  Society  (Zool.  Proe., 
part  i.,  p.  1  ]  6).  The  present  instance  included,  however,  a 
torpidity  of  so  long  a  oonlinuance  oa  to  induce  hira  to  men- 
tion it  particularly.  The  animal,  though  deeply  contracted 
within  the  shell,  was  apparently  healthy,  and  beautifully 
coloured.  It  emitted  a  considerable  quantity  of  bright 
green  fluid,  which  stained  paper  of  a  grasi-green  colour :  it 
also  coloured  two  or  three  ounces  of  pure  vater.  This 
green  solution,  after  standing  twelve  hours  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  became  purplish  at  the  upper  part;  but  tlie  paper 
retained  its  green  colour  though  exposed  lo  the  atmosphere. 
A  specimen  -of  C.  Telescopium,  sent  from  Cilcutta  to  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby  in  sea-water,  lived  out  of  water  in  a  small 
tin  box  for  more  than  a  week.  Ceritfiii-m  has  been  found 
in  the  sea  on  various  bottoms,  and  in  estuaries,  at  a  depth 
ranging  from  the  surfiica  to  seventeen  bthoms. 
Fossil  Ceritkia. 

Deshayes  in  his  tables  gives  tho  number  of  fossil  (tertiary) 
Cerithiii  at  220,  and  of  these  he  records  Crrithia  vui^alum, 
Lalrgilki,    doliolum,   ^isanleum,    alucasler,  grauulosum, 
and  bicinclum,  as   both  living  and   fussil.     He  gives  two 
fossil  (lerliary)  species  of  rtrma  and  two  of  Tri/oris.     The 
forto   is   found   froA    the  Supiacretaceous  to  the  Oo 
group,  both  inclushe.     Potamidtn  is  recorded  in  the  wo 
clay  Sussex  (Mant.);  and  Nerinea  in  the  Oalitic  gr 
(Bailly),  near  Auxerre,   St.  Mehiel  (Meuse),  Kimmeridge 
Clay,  Coral  Rag,  Bernese  Jura,   Forest  Marble,  Oxford 
oolitfc,  Dorset  (Nerinea,  OoodAallii),  Inferior  oolite. 

Mr.  heaf  Contributions  lo  Geology)  describes  and  figures 
fhim  the  Claiborne  beds  a  shell  which  he  names  proviei 
ally  Cerithiumt  ilrialum;  observing  that  he  is  by 
means  satisfied  in  placing  this  shell  among  the  Cenlhiit. 
It  has  a  stronger  resemblance  in  tbe  mouln  to  the  genus 
Melania,  but  beiOE  a  marine  shell  cannot,  he  remarks, 
with  propriety  he  placed  in  Ibat  genus.  De  Blainville,  he 
adds,  figures  a  shell  (Maiacalogie,  pi.  21,  bis,  flg.  2),  under 
the  name  of  Patamidet  /ragilii,  which  certainly  ought  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  with  this,  the  mouth  being  very 
nea.'ly  the  same.  Until  more  species  shall  be  obtained,  Hr. 
Lea  has  forborne  to  create  for  it  a  new  genus.  He  further 
stales,  that  there  have  been  no  Cerithia  yet  found  in  the 
beds  at  Claiborne,  although  they  abound  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  in  tbe  tertiary  formation,  there  being  137 
species  in  the  Paris  basin  alone. 

Melanopsi^ 

Animal  ftimished  with  a  proboscidiform  muizle,  with  two 
contractile,  conical,  anoulated  tenlacula,  having  each 
their  external  base  an  oculaled  peduncle;  foot  attached 
the  neck ;  respiratory  orifice  in  the  canal  formed  by  tbe 
union  of  the  raanlle  with  the  body.  Shell  with  an  epider- 
mis, elongated,  fusiform  or  eonico-cylindrical,  with  a  pointed 
summit;  whorls  of  the  spire  from  six  to  fifteen,  the  last 
of^en  forming  two-thirdsof  the  shell;  aperture  oval,  oblong ; 
columella  solid,  callous,  truncated  at  its  base,  separated 
ihim  the  anterior  border  by  a  sinus,  the  callosity  prolonged 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  forming  a 
ctnal  backwards;  sometimes  a  sinus  at  the  posterior  part 
of  thu  right  border.     Operculum  homy,  subspiral. 

Habile,  ifc. — The  genus  is  rather  tluviatile  than  marine, 
eonlmry  to  Ceril/num,  according  to  De  Blainville,  La- 
marck, who  gives  but  two  species,  M.  cotlala  and  M.  Item- 
gata,  speaks  of  them  decidedly  a«  fliiviatile.  Rang  says 
that  the  genus  was  established  by  M.  de  Eirussac  for  fresh- 
water shells,  whose  callous  and  truncated  columella  did  not 
permit  their  arrangement  with  Melania.  The  latter,  in 
his  monograph,  divides  them  into  two  groups,  tho  Bnt  con- 
sisting of  those  species  which  have  a  single  sinus  at  the 
border  of  tha  aperture,  separating  it  {torn  tht  oolumella 
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(Melanoptit,  Lam,;  M.  bueeinoidea'i ;  the  second  cotin-t- 
ing  of  lliose  species  which  have  two  distinct  sinuses  at  D.e 
external  border  of  the  aperture,  one  which  separates  it  fr.  :n 
the  columella,  the  other  situated  near  the  union  of  i!  > 
border  with  the  penultimate  wborL  (Pirena,  I^m.)  lie 
Blainville  gives  the  following  division  of  the  genua. 

Sublurriculated  species. 
Example. — Melanoptii  cot  lata. 
Local\ly.—By:\%  iu  the  Orontes  (Lunarck). 


Oval  species. 
Example. — Melanapsit  buccinoidea. 
•/■ 
Convex  species  (Espices  roiill^es). 
Example, — lUelanofiii  Boun. 

It  appears  to  us  \h-iX  Pirena  comes  more  apprT-rii' 
in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  M.  do  F^ruisac  and  M.  K.i   ; 
than  in  that  allotted  to  it  by  M.  de  Blainville. 

M.  De^hayes  gives  ten  living  species  of  Melanopfii   3'  1, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  three  of  Pirena,  Lamarck  g'\^-  .* 

Fossil  MsLANontDSS. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  eleven  foasfl  (ten:-v 

species  of  Alelanopsit,  anil  of  the^  he  records  the  fetluu ::  .; 

species,  Melaitapndee  buccinoidea,  Dtf/ourei,  rvttata.   r.- 

aoea,  aeicularii,  and  incerla.  as  bolh  living  and  fossil  ii'  r- 


Fossils  of  the  strata  below  the  chalk  ( TVou.  Oeot.  S  - 
2nd  series,  vol.  iv.),  mentions  two  species  with  a  note  of  i- 
lerrogation  after  the  generic  name,  vix.,  JU.  ailenmaia  f.i 
M.  tricarinata,  from  the  weald-clay,  Domtshire,  and  ■• 
Hastings'  sand,  Sussex.  He  also  allnde*  to  a  third  \. :  ■ 
named  speriea  with  a  query,  from  the  Purbeck,  Bneki. 
Planaxis. 

Animal  unknown.  Shell  oval,  conical,  solid,  tnnmr^ ' . 
furrowed;  aperture  ob1oog;columella  flattened  and  trunri-  , 
anteriorly,  separated  from  the  right  border  or  lip  bra  a:  i. : 
right  lip  furrowed  or  rayed  within,  and  thickeiMa  fay  i  ,  — 
current  callosity  at  its  origin.  Operculum  bom;,  ovsL  i  ■ 
licate,  subspiral, 

Lamarck  established  this  genus  lor  certain  mnaU  •)-'  ■ 
approximating  closely  to  the  FfuuiantlUe,  hn(  dif.r,..- 
from  them  by  tbe  truncation  of  the  antericff  part  of  ttw  .  - 
lumella.  He  only  records  two  speciea,  vii^  P.  ttdeata  i  .  ■ 
P.  undulala.  M.  Rang  states  that  he  poasesMS  aii  v.  , 
distinguished  species. 

HabiU,  ^.—  Plaaaxit  is  a  littoral  shell,  and  i*  aomet  ~ 
fbund  under  stones.  M.  Rang  says  that  he  had  bad  ■>'>- . 
sion  to  observe  the  animal  at  tbe  Isle  of  Franc«,  where  i 
rocks  are  sometimes  covered  with  them,  but,  having  ks;  :. 
notes,  he  is  unable  to  give  its  principal  characien.  \'. 
cording  to  his  recollection,  the  animal  differed  Teiy  U.  - 
from  that  of /Uon'one^/a.    M.  Deshaye*  in  faia  tiblri  f  ■ 
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Fossil  Pl a  .-4 axes. 
n  his  tables  give*  five  fossil  dntinr) 
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loRdica  a*  occurring  in  the  Portland  stone  in  Donet,  South 
Wilt*.  North  Wills,  Oxford,  and  Bucks.  Mr.  Lea  describes 
and  flgures  three  additional  species  of  Terebra  (Lamaick) 
from  the  Claiborne  beds,  remarking  that  four  specie*  of  the 
genus  have  been  observed  in  En^iland,  Ihiee  in  the  Oolitic 
group,  and  one  in  the  London  clay.  Be  refers  to  the  16 
■pecie*  given  for  the  tertiary  by  M.  Desbayea,  and  says 
tnat  ten  of  these  are  found  at  Baden  (Miocene)  and  «even 
at  Bourdeaux  (Miocene).  Here  is  evidently  an  error  in 
the  number.  He  adds  that  Mr.  Conrad  had  obterved  one 
species,  which  he  calls  Hmplex,ia  the  tertiary  of  Maryland, 
'being  the  only  one  heretofore  observed,'  add*  Mr.  Lea, 
'  in  our  formations.' 

Ebuma. 

Shell  oval  or  elongated,  smooth ;  spire  pointed,  whorls 
running  to)^ther  as  it  were,  without  a  marked  distinolion 
of  suture ;  aperture  inclining  to  oval,  elongated,  widened, 
and  deeply  nolclied  in  front;  right  lip  entire;  columella 
callous  posteriorly,  umbilicated  subcanalieulatad  at  its  os- 
tM'nal  part. 

Geographieal  Dutribulion.—'Tba  seas  of  warm  climates ; 
sandy  mud  ?  Of  Ihe  five  living  mcies,  Lamarck  refers  the 
locality'  of  three  to  the  East  Indies  Bind  one  to  South 
America  and  perhaps  India. 


EbuBii  (libnlK. 

Fosaii.  Ebukka. 
De  Blainville  statea  in  his  'Malacologie'  (1B2S)  that  no 
libwnix  had  then  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state.  M. 
Rang  n-marks  (1829)  in  bis  'Manuel'  that  there  ate  (basil 
■pcries.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  five  living  species 
and  one  (new  species)  fossil  (tertiary). 


To  avoid  repetition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  character 
of  the  fkmily  at  the  beg;inning  of  the  article  for  a  general 
de^icriplion  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Buckland  observes  that 
the  organ  by  means  of  which  the  carnivorous  Trachelipods 
bore  hole»  through  shells  fur  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
juice)  of  Ihe  animal  is  well  exemplified  in  the  English 
species  Buocitmm  Lapillui  (Atrpura  LapilitU)  and  Bueei' 
num  undalum.  The  proboscis  is  armed  with  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  set  upon  a  retractile  membrane  for  the  purpose 
of  perforation.  Mr.  Osier  (Phil.  Trans.,  1832)  gives  a 
figure  of  the  rasp-like  perforating  tongue  of  B.  undaium. 
See  also  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridrewater  Trealift. 

Bhell  oval,  elongated,  with  a  pointed  but  swderalely 
elevated  spire ;  aperture  oblong  or  oval,  deeply  notched  an- 
teriorly; right  lip  entire,  sometimes  thick;  oolumella 
simple  or  callous;  Operculum  horny,  oval,  subconcetitric; 
summit  but  little  marked  and  marginal. 

Qeographical  Dittribation.—Vety  wide.  Species  occur 
inalmost  all  seas.  Butdnunt  gladaie  aai  Buceinvm  Sabinii 
are  noted  in  the  supplement  to  the  appendix  of  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyage  as  having  been  met  with  durioR  the 
periwl  in  which  tue  expeditma  remained  within  the  Arctic 
rinHe. 

Habiti. — The  species  have  been  found  at  depths  tanging 
from  the  sur&ce  to  17  fathoms.  The  greater  p»rtofthe 
geinia  ia  littoral. 

M.  De  Blainville  subdivides  the  species  into  many  sec- 
tMiw  comprehending  the  trueBuecina,including  the  genera 
'  '•cfnwi  (fl.  papilloium)  and  Cyelopt  (B.  neriteum)  of  De 
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Montfort,  and  the  genus  JVaHo,  Lamarck.  U.DeFCruiaai: 
divides  the  genus  into  ttro  subgenera,  vii.,  7^  Btetina 
properly  to  called,  of  which  B.  undatam  may  be  coiuudeml 
the  type,  and  the  Eburrue.  M.  Sander  Rang  adopts  lli>t 
arrangement     We  confine  ourselves  to  the  true  Aicrinn. 

The  species  are  very  numerous.     Deshayes,  in  his  lahln. 

eives  140,  and  new  species  are  continually  arriving.     Mr. 

W.  Lytellton  Powys,  for  instance,  describes  (Zool.  Pre. 

I S3S,)  four  new  species  th>m  Mr.  Cuming's  coltectiaD. 

Example.— Aicci'num  ttndatum.      "Hie  Waved  Wh'Ik. 


ShinoTBi 


ud  tuLDik]  (baJi)  dTi 


Ih  \t%  Il-Il  ir 


This  is  the  species  so  commonly  exposed  for  sile  as  Ibod  ■ 
tbe  street  stalls  in  the  metropolis.     Pennant,  apeokmp  '■'. 
another  species  that  occurs  in  vast  abundance  on  our  r<.''  >- 
near   loiv-naler,  namely,   B.  Lapillut  (Purpura  Z^n/.u.. 
above   alluded   to,  remarks  that  it  is  one  of  tbe  Engi.-- 
shells  that  produces  tlie  purple  dye,  analogous   to  i: 
Purpura  of  the  antients  ;  and  Mr.  William  Cole,  of  Bri»t.  ' 
thus  describes  (1684)  the  process  of  obtaining  the  EufI  -- 
Purpura; — •  The  shells,  being  harder  than  moat  of  olb;: 
kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  a  smart  stroke  with  a  bamiuir. 
on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  timber  (with  tbair  maul'.- 
downwards),  so  as  not  to  crush  ihe  body  of  the  isb  with 
the  broken   pieces  being   picked  off,  there  will  appear  s 
white  vein,   lying  transversely  in  a  little  furrow  or  rU:'*. 
next  to  the  head  of  the  fish,  which  must  be  dignd  " .; 
with  tbe  stiff  point  of  a  horsehair  pencil,  beins  made  it-<    - 
and  tapering.     The  letters,  figures,  or  what  3se  aball   '. 
made  on  the  linen  (and  perhaps  silk   too),  will    prc^tr^i 
eppearof  a  pleasant  hght  green  colour, and,  if  ploead  in  ;: 
sun,  will  change  into  the  following  colours,  i.e.,  if  in  viml<  r. 
about  noon ;    if  in  the  summer,  an  hour  or  two  aA«r  sv.~ 
rising,  and  so  much  before  setting ;   for  in  the  he»l  of  t.-.E 
day,  m  summer,  the  colours  will  come  on  so  &*t.  thai  it 
succession  of  each  colour  will   scarcely   be  distinguiain  '. 
Next  to  the  first  light-green  it  will  appear  of  a  deep-^mi. 
and  in  a  fbw  minutes  change  into  a  sea-green;  after  whir!.. 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  alter  into  a  walcbet-biui, : 
from  that,  in  alittle  time  more,  it  will  be  of  a  purplisb-rr^ 
after  which,  lying  an  hour  or  two  (supposii^;  the  sun  sii 
shining),  it  wUl  be  of  a  very  deep  purple-red,  beyond  whir; 
the  sun   can  do   no  more.     But  then  the  last  and    mo-: 
beautiful  colour,  after  washing  in  scalding  water  and  suai. 
will  (Ihe  matter  being  again  put  into  the  sun  or  wind  - 
drv)  be  of  a  fair  brignt  crimson,  or  near  to  the  pnn'-r'i 
olottr,  which  aflerWB  ids,  notwithstanding  there  ia  tw  nse    .' 

Sstiptic  to  hind  the  colour,  will  continue  the  sbuk.  .f 
loroered,as  I  have  found  in  handkerchief  that  hsii- 
been  washed  more  than  forty  times;  only  it  will  be  aomc- 
what  allayed  fuaa  what  it  was  after  the  fluM  wuhtnE. 
While  the  cloth  so  Writ  upon  t  let  in  the  lao,  it  wOl  field  a 
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verf  ■tnne  ud  foBlid  imell,  u  if  gtrlte  'and  luqfistida 
«ere  mixea  logetber'    (Phil.  Tram.,  Abr.  11.  SIZ6.) 

We  have  inierted  this  account  here,  because  the  shell 
which  is  the  subject  of  it  may  be  more  fhiniliar  to  our 
readers  under  the  LinncDan  name  of  Buecinum  Lapilh 
than  of  Purpura  LapiUut,  but  it  i*  properly  arnuiged 
under  the  genus  Purpura. 

FossiLBuccmi. 
M,  Deshayes  in  hii  tables  makes  the  number  of  Ibaail 
I  tertiary  J  species  99,  and  he  records  the  folloning  as  bo^ 
Uiin^  and  fossil  (tertiaiy),  Ntusa  not  appearing  as  a  genus 
in  b;s  Ust,-^Biicci'rui  mduttim,  reticidtilum,  maaitomm, 
maiabiU.  cialhralum,  neriteum,  Detnoyerti,  pritmaliaan, 
aaprrulum,  mutivum,  inftatum,  polygonum,  EfOrbignii, 
Limuei,  politum,  and  five  new  species,  ihe  names  of  which 
are  not  given.  Ur.  Fitton  in  his  *  Slratigraphlcal  and  Local 
Distribution'  note«  two  species  below  the  chalk,  vis.,  B. 
engulalum  and  H.  naticoide  in  the  fln-lland  ttone  (N, 
Wilts,  8.  Wilts,  Buck«],  and  the  last-named  specie*  in  tbe 
Portland  f and  iWackt).  Mr.  Lea  notes  one  species  (new), 
B.  Sownbii,  in  the  Claiborne  Beds,  Alabama.  He  obterves 
that  of  the  genus  97  species,  including  Niusu,  have  been 
ob&erved  in  Great  Britain,  several  as  low  as  tbe  mountain 
limestone,  but  chiefly  in  the  London  clay  and  the  crag. 
After  repeating  the  number  given  by  Deshayes,  Hr.  Lea 
says  tliat  the  genus  appears  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
the  upper  formations.  The  Pliocene  of  the  sub-apennines 
fkirnishe^  27  species.  Bouideaus  (Miocene)  21.  Paris 
(Eocene)  9.  In  America,  he  adds,  four  species  have  been 
found,  Mr.  Sav  havint;  described  two  from  Ihe  older  Plio- 
cene, Maryland,  and  Mr.  Conrad  two  from  York  Town,  Vir- 
ginia, also  older  Pliocene. 

Animai  very  much  depressed,  with  a  very  large  foot  ex- 
tending beyond  the  boay  on  all  sides,  but  especially  in 
front,  where  it  is  large  and  angular,  whilst  posteriorly  it  is 
insenaibly  narrowed.  For  the  rest  like  the  animal  of  ftir- 
j'ura.  Shell  globular,  oval  or  lubturriculated ;  aperture 
oblong,  notched  anteriorly ;  right  tip  sharp-edged,  often 
plaited  within  ;  columellar  lip  covered  with  a  large  callous 
plarc,  extending  more  or  less  far.     Operculum  horny. 

Mr.  LeaiConlribulioruto  Otology) aa,^»,  'I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  separate  this  genus  from  Buanrmm  (although  La- 
marck united  them  after  having  made  the  division)  because 
they  certainly  form  a  very  natural  group.  Cuvier  separates 
it.  a«  M.  do  BlaJnviUe  also  does,  into  a  sub-genus.'  M.  de 
Bbinville  certainly  makes  one  of  his  sections  of  Buecinum 
consist  of  the  genus  A'ima;  but  Rans  separates  it  decisively. 

Gengrapkical  DitfribtiHott.  There  are  many  living 
gpcciCD  mostly  from  the  warmer  cUmates.  A  very  small 
number  belong  to  Europe. 

llabilt.  Much  like  ibose  of  Buecinum.  The  species 
have  been  found  on  reeb,  eoral  sand,  sand,  sandy  mud,  and 
under  atones, at  depths  ranging  from  the  sur^ce  to  IS 
ralhotns. 

Mr.  Powys  has  lately  deacribed  eight  new  species  fhtm 
Mr.  Cuming's  rolleclion.  Example.  Natta  twdifera. 
Locality.    Tbe  Gallapagoa  Isluida  and  the  shores  of  Pa- 

FoMii.  Nabsx. 
There  are  many  fossil  Na**a,  aa  the  reader  must  have 
collected  from  the  notice  of  the  genua  among  the  fossil 
Bueeiaa.  Mr.  Lea  describes  and  figures  a  new  ipeciea  from 
Claiborne,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Conrad  has  observed  in  the 
tertiary  of  Manland  four  species,  three  of  which  have  been 
described  by  lii.  Say,  in  a  recent  state,  upon  the  American 
ahores.  The  eenus  occurs  among  the  (joeau  fossils,  and 
Dr.  Fitton  in  nis  Straiizraphical  Table  records  two  species 
below  the  chalk,  vix,  N.  cotlellaia  and  N.  iineata.  both 
tiota  Blackdown. 

Ampullaeeoui  Enlomotlomala,  or  that*  uAote  $helU 

are,  in  gmeral,  globular. 

Harpa. 

Animal  with  a  large  head,  without  a  proboscis,  having 

the  mouth  opened  below;  two  anterior  tentacula,  conical 

and   very  much  approximated,  carrying  Ihe  eyes  upon  an 

enlargement  situated  externally  a  little  below  the  middle ; 

loot  large,  furnished  anteriorly  with  a  sort  of  heel ;  siphon 

rather  Urge  and  a  little  elongated ;  branchial  pectinations 
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onequal,  two  in  ntinber ;  orifice  of  the  oviduct  at  th* 
entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity  of  the  right  aide,  orifice  of 
the  deferent  canal  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  voluminous 
excitatory  organ ;  vent  on  the  same  side. 

S/ull  oblong,  more  or  less  convex,  genemlly  rather  deli- 
cate, enamelled,  furnished  with  regular  longitudinal  ribs; 
spire  a  little  elevated  and  pointed,  the  last  whorl  very  large ; 
aperture  oval,  elongated,  widely  notched  anteriorly,  the 
right  lip  with  an  external  bourrelet.  oolumrila  simple, 
pointed  anteriorly.     No  operculum  according  to  M.  Rey- 


ShtU  of  Bupi  Ttntrisgu,  uJ  uioul  en>llD|  >ilh  lu  ihilL 

Geographicaf  Duiribulion,  HabiU,  if«.— Tbe  genus  la 
found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and  is  more  especially 
abundant  at  tbe  Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
whence  tbe  flneat  of  the  more  common  species  and  the 
rasny-ribbed  harps  are  procured.  The  animal  is  said  to  be 
of  a  rich  vermilion  red.  The  fishery  is  principally  carried 
at  low  water  with  a  small  rake,  to  which  a  net  is  attached, 
sand-banks  at  night,  and  at  sunrise  when  Ihe  harps  ore 
probably  out  upon  their  feed.  They  have  been  known  to 
Uke  the  bait  on  Ihe  fishing  tines  laid  for  olives  iOlica). 
UH  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  and,  afUrwards,  H.  Reynaud  state, 
that  Ihe  animal  of  the  harp  can,  sometimes,  when  allocked 
by  an  enemy,  disembarrass  itself  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
foot,  and  completely  withdraw  itself  into  the  sb^l.  H. 
Reynaud  explains  this  phenomenon  by  giving  his  opinion 
that  the  transverse  laceration  which  causes,  in  the  move- 
ment of  contraction  exerted  by  the  animal,  the  separation 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  arises  from  the  resistance 
which  that  part,  too  voluminous  to  enter  the  shell  after 
the  animal,  encounters  from  the  edges  of  the  shell.  H. 
Rang  observes,  that  though  no  operc^um  has  been  found, 
(and  the  ahimal  appears  to  have  been  carefully  examined,) 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  genus  among  those  which 

rvided  with  one,  because,  in  the  fir«t  place.  Harpa  is 
ly  organised,  and,  in  the  next,  if  deprived  of  that 
appendage;  it  has,  at  least,  the  postertor  part  of  the  foot  to 
take,  in  some  sort,  its  place. 

Aulhon  nnerally  make  the  auniber  of  living  apeeiea 
eight,  and  of  these  the  moat  precious,  though  lately  p««Ily 
depreswd  in  value,  ia  the  Sfany-ril^td  Harp  (Harpa  im- 
periatu.)  But  some  of  the  species  are  veiydifficult  of  de- 
Snilion,  though  others  are  well  marked.  The  sheila  when 
in  fine  condition  are  great  fkvourites  with  colleetora,  and, 
indeed,  a  drawer  of  fine  harps  in  all  the  freshness  of  Ibeir 
beauty  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Care  should  be  t^en  to 
keep  them  with  their  mouths  downwards  and  from  the  sun 
and  light,  or  their  brilliant  colours  will  soon  fade. 

Example,  Harpa  ventricoia.     Locality,  Mauritius,  tec. 
Fossil  Habfs. 

Only  two  species  are  recorded,  in  the  tertiary  formation. 
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De  Blainvilla  kddi,  ib»t  one  of  theM  it  an  uialogua,  but 
DeshajM,  who  givee  Ptrit  u  the  locality  for  bolb,  doM  not 
nnk  either  of  them  amoDg  the  speciea  found  both  living 
and  fbuil. 

DoUum. 

Ammal  geneTBlly  retembUng  Ibal  of  Purpura,  SMtU 
deliokte,  nearly  globular,  vealrioou,  funowed  Iransvenely, 
«pire  but  little  elevated,  pointed,  the  last  vhorl  forming 
nearly  the  whale  of  the  shell ;  apertnre  large,  oval,  right 
lip  undulated ;  columella  oflen  twisted,  operculum  homy. 

Geographical  Distribution- — The  scat  of  warm  climate 
especially  those  of  India.  One  species,  Dolium  galea,  in 
habits  the  Mediterranean.  The  specie«  are  ofien  found  o 
reefs,  tome  of  them  are  very  large.  Seven  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  number  hitherto  recorded,  and  Cuvier  has  separated 
the  species  iuto  two  sections,  v-iz. :  The  Tuns  {Dolivm)  and 
the  Partridge  Tuns  (.Perdix  of  De  Mantfort). 

Examples,  Dolium  galea,  and  Dolium  perdix. 


ShrilorDoUuB  Oiln.ud  >n>iiul  dinudsd  (Jiniuiihed). 

Fossil  Dolia. 

Deshayes  gi(-es  hut  one  fossil  <t«tiary)  species,  and  that 
(D.  BOmumt)  ha  gives  doubt  in  gly,  placiug  it  in  the  column 
headed  >  species  found  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).'  De 
Blainville  alludes  to  four  fossil  species,  two  of  which  are 
analoguea,  according  to  Brocchi. 

Cassidaria. 

Animal  supposed  to  bear  aeencrat  rciiemhlanca  to  that 
of  Bueciiium  and  Purpura.  Shell  oiiiid,  ventricose,  with 
the  s]iirc  hut  little  elevated ;  aperture  lou|;,  rather  narrow, 
with  the  anterior  canal  recurved;  right  lip  furnislied  with 
B  baurrelel ;  columellar  lip  co^'ered  by  a  large  callosity, 
oflsn  graitulous  or  wriukled.    Operculum  homy. 
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GeographtaU  Dittritrution.—'The  seat  of  comfkntntli 
warm  climates.  Lamuck  gives  the  Medilerraaeftn  a*  Itic 
locality  ol  two  species.  Raitg  states  that  only  one  %ptnKt 
is  European.  De  Blainville  speaks  of  the  genus  ks  ini^- 
biting  all  seas  except  Ibal  of  tbe  N(Hlh. 

The  number  of  living  species  recorded  appecn  lo  Ie 

Example,  Caitidaria  echinophora.  Locmlitj,  tbe  Utd:- 
temmmn. 

Fossil  Casiidaria. 

Deshayes.  in  his  tables,  states  tbe  number  of  fiMiil  (ter- 
tiar)')  species  to  he  eight;  aiidof  these,  two,  vis.,  C.  nrAin-- 
phora  and  C.  Tyrrkena,  be  records  as  both  living  and  bua 
(t«atiary). 

A  genus  separated  fi'om  Caitidaria  byHr.G.  B.Sownbi, 
and  considered  by  him  aa  having  its  place  next  lo  lUr 
genus  in  the  natural  lystem.  It  differs  from  Gtuia  id  i.:: 
anal  not  being  suddenly  reflected ;  but  Mr.  Sowixby  tuv  ■ 
that  he  bus  eeen  Catride*  nliich  veiy  nearly  mppmaco 
OniMcia  in  the  form  of  the  aperture,  and  id  tbe  tboct. 
scarcely  reBected  canal.  He  thinks  that  the  genua  a  izi- 
termediale  between  Caiiidaria  and  Caitit. 

Shell  oblong,  suhcylindrical,  apex  generally  rmthtf  el- 
tuse,  spire  short,  sometimes  very  short;  base  nttttr  an- 
ininated ;  aperture  longitudinal,  elongated,  extendmx  at 
the  base  into  a  very  short  canal:  outtr  bp  thickened.  d«n. 


red  wiih  granules  (Soweib;).     The 


ticulated  within,  and  rather  ci 

lip  expanded  and  c  _^.       

outside  of  the  shells  is  tuberculated,  csncellaliid,  or  ribbed 
'Of  the  animal,'  says  Mr.  Sowcrby,  'we  know  noUunz 
hut  there  is  cveiy  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  reiued  •■■> 
that  of  Catfit,  and  that  it  lias  an  operculum,  ibougb  ■< 
have  never  seen  it.' 

/foUb.— Littoral.     Found  in  coarse  sand. 

Three  living  species  ore  recorded,  one  frotn  the  Soui^ 
Seas. 

Example,  Omtetacaaeeltata.  (Sowerby's  Genera,  Onnr-.i. 
lig.  1,2,  adult;  3,  vouug.  N. B.  the  speoiiiwM  fiKUre^ 
were  from  Mr.  Brouorip's  collection,  lutw  in  tbe  Bni.ili 
Museum.) 


ObUcU  lUnUatt.  vlutt. 

FouiL  Omiicu. 
One  fossil  species  only  is  recorded.    It  is  Bgond  by  M.- 
G.  B.  Sowerby  frotn  the  Italian  tertiary. 

Animal  said  to  resemble  generally  that  of  Pttrftm. 

Shell  inclining  to  oval,  convex,  with  a  spire  but  Litli 
projecting,  nearly  flat;  aperture  oblitjae,  long  and  narr?*. 
with  the  anterior  canal  very  short  and  recurved  towaidi  tb* 
back ;  right  lip  thick,  f\imished  with  an  external  fiovrTA'", 
and  toothed  wilhin ;  columellar  lip  callous,  iteaiiy  atraizhv 
and  marked  nearly  throughout  its  length  with  tr»i:.«ieiM 
{ teeth.  OprrculuM  homy,  \ery  rudimentary. 
leo^raphical  Diilribution.—Tbt  genus  oecnr*  pnoe^ 
pally  in  very  warm  latitudeai  two  or  three  are  mm  to  U 
found  in  the  Mediterraocan. 

Habitt. — Tbe  species  have  been  found  at  de|itfas  r*Dg,i: 
fl-om  Ave  to  eight  fathoms  on  sands. 

Deshayes  gives  thirty  aa  tbe  number  of  living  iperv. 
These  are  divided  into  two  groups  by  Lamarck ;  tbo  f.r>^ 
Sling  of  llioae  s^iecics  whose  spire  b  marked  bt  it  b- 
releU  (C.  eormtta,  for  example) ;  and  the  second  of  ib.-< 
whose  spire  is  without  hourrelets  (C.  rt^fd,  for  examplr). 

Do  Blai^^illo  divides  the  species  into  two  groups  *!>». 
the  Arst  consisting  of  tlioEO  whose  aperture  is  Icn^  asi 


fftlernitl  lip  nnrly  ■tnight  (C.  tyberoia,  for  n&tniile) ;  tho 
■econd  ofthoM  wnoia  aperture  U  luboval,  and  tha  eiteiniU 
lip  nraiated  {Cflammta,  for  iiutance).* 
Example,  Cam*  tuberota.    Locality,  Wettlndiko  Sett. 


FoiiiL  CAsaiDM. 

DushajM,  in  his  tables,  states  Ibe  Dumber  of  fossil  (ter- 
liiiry)  B[>ecies  to  be  fifteen,  of  wbicb  be  records  Catndei 
Jlamiara.  granuloia,  erumftia,  $aburon,  bituicata,  and  a 
iii'w  sjiocies,  as  both  living  and  touil  (tertiary). 


Aminal  nearlv  entirely  reaembline  tbose  of  Buecinum 
snil  Purpura.  Mantle  providad  witb  a  tube;  foot  much 
Hidvr,  aod  auriculated,  as  it  were,  anteriorly;  bead  semi- 
lunar, wiib  oanical  tentaeula,  supporting  the  eyes  at  tho 
miildle  of  tbeii  eKternat  turiace;  excitatory  organ  of  the 
lujilc  very  laree,  recurved  in  the  bnuchial  cavity.  Such  is 
I)e  Blainville^  description,  vho  made  his  observation  on 
'  k  Rjcinule  horrible,'  Rieiriula  horrida. 

SMI  oval  or  subglobular,  thick,  beset  with  points  or 
luliercles,  with  a  very  short  spire ;  aperture  narrow,  long, 
with  a  notch  (which  is  sometimes  subcaniliculated)  ante- 
riorly; rigtit  lip  often  digitated  externally  and  toothed 
vithin ;  the  left  lip  callous  and  toothed  or  wrinkled. 

Operculum  homy,  oval,  transverse,  Goncentric.  De 
Blainville  describes  the  elements  of  the  operculum  as  a 
little  imbricated. 

Geogr^Aieat  Dittributioit.—'De  Blsinville  says  that  of 
nine  speciea  of  this  genus,  all  those  whoae  locality  is  known 
come  m>m  tSia  Indian  Sesfl. 

Habit*. — The  species  have  been  found  on  coral  reefs  and 

Dushayes,    in  his  tables,  gives  the  number  of  recent 


. .  .interiorly  and  behind  the  aperture  (en  arriire  de 
rouverture)  Ricintda  digilaia ;  the  second  of  those  without 
a  ranal  and  beset  with  spines,  B.  horrida;  and  the  third  of 
those  without  a  canal  and  tuberculous,  B.  monu.  He  ob- 
serves that  this  genus  is  evidently  artificial:  thus  it  con- 
tains one  species  which  is  a  true  Mursx.  whilst  othm  are 
closely  approximated  to  certain  species  of  TurbineUa;  in 
(act,  they  have  two  or  three  plaits  on  the  columella;  finally, 
some  or  Ihom  scarcely  differ,  be  says,  fitim  the  true  Air- 

Cxnmplo,  Ridtmta  horrida. 


I.  AlotHilwry  dl 
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PossQ  Ricinuln. 

De  BlainviUe  and  Rang  both  say  that  there  is  no  Ibasil 
Rieimila.  Desbayes,  in  his  tablw,  records  one,  a  ne* 
species,  in  the  tertiary  fivmations.  (Bourdeanz.  Daz. 
Turin.) 

Cancellana. 

Ammal  said  to  resemble  generally  that  of  Purpura. 

Shell  oval  or  elobular,  nther  convex,  reticulatad,  thick, 
with  a  spire  sli^tly  elevated  and  nointed;  aperture  demi- 
oi'ul,  notched  or  subcaniliculaten  anteriorly;  right  lip 
sharp-edged,  striated  within;  columella  nearly  straight, 
wilh  many  well  defined  plaits.     OperewJum  homy. 

GeografJueal  Ditlribution. — The  species  are  all  exotic, 
end  tlie  inhabitants  of  warm  seas.  The  localities  of  the 
bulk  of  those  known  are  said  by  De  Blainville  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  and  African  seas  (but  see  below). 

HabiU.— The  species  have  been  found  on  sandy  bottoms, 
at  a  depth  rancing  from  seven  to  sixteen  fathoms. 

De  Blainville  speaks  of  twelve  recent  species.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  genus  as  adopted  by  him  is  not  entirely  tho 
same  as  that  of  Lamarck,  who  gives  that  number.  De 
Blainville  withdraws  firom  the  genus  the  species  whose 
aperture  is  evidently  caniliculsled,  such  as  C.  tentieota, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  him.  ought  to  remain  among  the 
Muricei  ot  the  turriculated  Turbinella.  Deshayes,  m  hia 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  thirteen.  Hr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby  (>ZooI.  Proc.,'.1832)  describes  twent)-two 
new  speoies  tinta  the  ooUeclion  of  Hr.  Cuming,  most  of 
them  fhiro  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  Pacific  dde  of  South 
America.  One  of  them,  C.  vnipttcata,  dredged  in  saud 
near  Panama  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  is  the  only  species 
known  to  Mr.  Sowerby  wilh  a  single  fold  on  the  columella. 

Example,  Cancellaria  retieulata.  Locality,  Southern  At- 
lantic Ocean  (Lamarck). 


FoifiL  Canoixakul 
Lamarck  records  seven  fbssil  species.  Rang  says  there 
are  a  good  number,  De  Blainville  observes  that,  aceording 
to  Defrenoe,  there  are  twenty  species,  two  of  which  are  iden- 
tical, one  tcttm  Italy,  the  other  from  Grignon.  and  one  ana- 
logue from  Italy.  Deshayes  makes  the  number  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  species  tbrty-two,  one  of  which  he  notes  as  both 
UvhiK  and  nssil  (tertiaiy).  Mr.  Lea  describes  and  figures, 
iu  addition,  eight  specKS  from  the  tertiary  fbmiation  of 
(Clalbome).  He  observes  that  the  genus  has 
imd  in  En^aod  only  in  the  London  clay,  fNnn 
wfaenoe  three  niecies  have  been  described;  and,  refrrrii^ 
to  Deshayes'  Tables  and  bis  forty-two  species,  remarks  that 
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BourdMux  (Miocene),  and  flre  from  Firii  (Bocane).  In 
America,  he  obMrrea,  a  liiigle  speoie*  only,  C.  Iiwata  (Con- 
rad), had  been  theretofore  obterred.  It  wai  from  the  ter- 
tiary bed*  of  Saint  Uarj'a. 

PuTpnTa. 
Animal  rather  ekmgalod.  vidsned  in  front ;  head  lar^ 
with  a  very  short  proboacia ;  two  tentacola,  generally  in 
front  and  approximated,  conical,  and  lupportiiif  the  eyei 
on  an  enlargement  lituated  at  the  middle  of  tneir  exter- 
nal pert ;  mouth  below,  nearly  alwayg  hidden  by  the  foot, 
which  is  rather  large,  very  much  advanced  and  bilo- 
baled,  ai  it  were,  aniariotly ;  brancluBl  pectinations  two, 
unequal ;  oriDeo  of  the  oviduct  at  the  entrance  of  the  bian- 
ohial  caviw  on  the  right  eide ;  orifice  of  the  deferent  canal 
at  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ex- 
citing organ,  which  is  genetaUy  voluminous ;  vent  on  the 
same  aide. 


ttJ  if  t>ip»»  r»nt«»,  ud  ufaail  at  Pwpun  bunntBiH. 

Shell  oval,  thick,  unarmed  or  tubercular,  with  a  abort, 
spita,  the  last  whorl  larger  than  all  the  other*  together ; 
aperture  vary  much  dilated,  of  an  o^'al  form,  terminated 
anteriorly  by  an  oblique  notch ;  columella  tlaltened,  fiuish- 
ingin  a  point  anteriorly;  rteht  lip  sharp-edged,  oflen  thick- 
ened and  f\]rrowed  internally,  or  strongly  armed  anlcriurly 
wilh  a  oooical  point.  Operculum  horny,  demicirtuliu',  Uie 
summit  posiprmr. 

OfOgraphicat  Diitributioft.—Tb«  form  is  widely  distri- 
tiured,  out  the  number  of  European  species  is  very  small; 
the  greataat  development  takes  place  in  warm  seas  where 
the  species  are  most  abundant,  particularly  in  South 
Amanoa. 

HabiU.—Tbo  larger  proportion  of  the  species  of  this 

SenUB  are  Kttonl.  The  true  Purpuras  have  been  found  at 
uptha  ranging  from  the  surface  to  twenty-five  fat liouis,  and 
the  division  which  forms  the  genus  Monoceros,  generally  on 
rocks,  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  sevun  fuiliuins. 
De  Blainville  stales  that  there  are  Bl^y  living  speciea  of 
ordinaiy  Purpurf?,  of  which  ibur  only  belong  to  the  French 
aeas.  The  apeciea  of  Monoceros,  he  states,  to  be  flvo ;  all 
from  South  America.  Deshayes.  in  his  tables  gives  seventy- 
six  aa  the  number  of  living  species  of  the  genus  Purpura 
(Lam.),  and  six  as  that  of  the  living  species  of  Monoceros. 
Hr.  Lea  states  that  his  cabinet  has  nine.  We  are  not 
whether  M.  Deshayea  includes  among  his  seventy-six  species 
P.  grtmalina,  P.  tquamigera,  and  P.  tquamosa,  described 
bv  nim.  Mr  Brodenp  deiicribea  two  new  auecies,  and  Mr. 
Fswys  one,  from  Mr.  Cuming's  collection  (Port  SL  Elena, 
Valparaiso,  and  Maldon  Itliuid,  in  the  Pacific),  and  Mr. 
Broaenp  anothef^  Purpura  GravMti,  figured  under  the 
name  of  Murex  carvtiferui,  in  Hr.  Soweiby's  C^ncholo- 
gical  Illusttationa.  (Zooi,  Proe.)  Mr.  Sowerby  describes 
nine  species  of  Monoeerot,  among  them,  U.  punotuiatum 
(Gray),  fiom  Ur.  Cuming's  coUeclion. 

De  Blainville  divtdea  the  speoiei  into  four  sections :  - 
Those  whose  right  lip,  near  the  notch,  ia  armed  with  a 
Gonkal  horn,  or  tooth,  which  i*  pointed,  and  mora  or  less 
curved.  This  wetton  i*  the  geiuis  Monoctro*  (De  Mont- 
fbrt),  the  animal  of  which,  aeooAing  to  U.  Rang  aBd  others, 
differa  in  nothing  from  that  of  toa  other  At^wr*,  Sod. 
The  Biuxinoid  Purpura,  whose  lip  ia  without  a  tooth,  and 
vboMapwtiiniiSwdMRitvlxniwwd.  ^nryirm  lofUlm 


(BuMiiininLuiUus.Liiui.)fr««(aiq^  (SMaham.Bue- 
dnum.)  3rd.  ThcPaJuioiwPwswriC  alaowitkoulft  tooth  41 
the  lip,  and  whose  acertucB  is  vaiy  vida;  Purpura  Fernet 
for  instanoe.  4tlL  The  ventriooM  tubenulatMl  q^eciu.  I 
which  he  gives  P.  neriloiiks  as  the  t*pe.  M.  Bang  di\  Air- 
the  species,  into  two  g^MU*  im^.  llM  fint,  conakting  ' ' 
those  whieb  have  th«  ri^t  lip  simple,  or  only  fturuvti 
internal^:  the  Moond,  M  those  whoso  right  lip  is  ^«:^> 
'  ickeoed  and  aoned  anteriorly  with,  ft  oooLical  point. 

Example  of  tha  tatr  Purpura  &rtiea.  Locality.  Ei-: 
Indian  Sau. 

Example  of  tha  second.  Purpura  mbrieaia  (JfoitonrM 
tmMcafuM,  teDL).    laiatiiif,»ra&.Aaeaf*. 


Fonu.  BtntaiKB. 
De  Blainville  sUtes  (Ualacologie}  th^  no  ftwal  speciet  •.-f 
Monoceros  were  then  known-  Deshayes,  in  tiii  tabln. 
records  one  (tertiary)  from  Italy.  Mr.  Les  describes  u.'i 
figures  three  new  fossil  spacici  from  the  tertiary  of  Ci-- 
borne,  Alabama  fEocene  of  Lyell).  Of  the  onlinar;  Pur- 
pura, De  Blaiuville  states  that  there  are  nine  liMail  upcc<:\ 
one  of  which  is  the  analogue  of  P.  LofMu*  {Buceina  • 
Lapiliut,  Linn.),  so  eornmon  on  our  coaiti,  ai  well  ai  thvw 
of  Franoe.  Deshaj-es,  in  bir  tabTce,  gives  the  number  ,.f 
fossil  (tertiary)  sperief  as  four,  of  whjcfa  he  recwils  (-ur. 
P.  hama*loma,  w  both  living  and'ffaasiL 

PateUoid  Entomoitoma;  thai  it,  one  uAow  *ltrll  ii 
very  targe  in  its  totality,  veryjiattmud,  with  a  tpert  6s.: 
titlU  murked,  and  mthaut  a  columeUa. 


De  Blainville  speaks  of  the  animal  as  entirely  lukturwa , 
but  according  to  Lesson,  it  resembles  that  of  PBrjmr.t 
Shell  thick,  rude,  end  wrinkled  transversely  on  its  nicmi 
surface;  spire  very  small,  hardly  projecting;  aperture  o.^ 
very  largo,  notcbod  anteriorly,  where  there  sre  two  dtn:.- 
tbrm  appendages ;  no  columella ;  muscular  impression  ■:{  i 
horse-slioe  shape,  and  ver^' visiblo.  Opereulamtmrrtx.  tiu:. 
parent,  Irapcziiidel,  concentric,  with  a  niar^nal  summit. 

Geo^itp/irco/fta/rtfru/ioff,— South  America  b  the  !.^ci1:;t 
of  ConcUolepBs.  Il  is  very  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  P'l.. 
and  Chile,  and  sometimes  attains  to  a  very  large  aie. 

/foArfr.— C<»iclK)lepas  is;  aa  yet,  only  known  as  a  Gtto: .' 
speeies. 

Lamamk  first  plaoed  Coneholepai  near  Purpura.  Covi-r 
gives  it  very  nearly  the  same  potation.  H.  Rang  remsra.- 
that  he  might  have  well  united  the  Kemta  to  Pwrpuru.  ur.-- 
the  example  of  De  Ftrussac.  In  bet,  he  adds,  M.  Lc~ 
son's  eommunication  tonchinp  the  animal  which  the  lalti ; 
brought  home  tmia  tfao  South  Sea  had  proved  to  H.  Ra:  .- 
that  it  diSbrs  in  notfaiug  ham  that  c£  nirpura;  its  c|<r 
culum  alone  aSbrds  a  well-deBned  dmracter. 

There  ia  but  one  spedee  known ;  but  K.  Rap  stalci 
that  there  are  two  distinct  varietiss. 

Example,  Conckohpat  Pirwiaua. 

CmdioUpai  is  not  known  in  a  fossil  stale,  gropttiy  u 
called.    It  ooenrt  among  other  ipesiM  of  Iha  vmX,  M  t»tr 


ENTOUO'STRACA  OiaHw).  SluOl  InwelH  flv  iiuh 
h  tli«  moaniiiK  of  the  term  ^qdied  to  oeitun  igufttia^iu- 
mall  forming,  ucording  toXa^iUeandolli«n,4beMoODd 
^eiMral  diYiuno  of  the  oriuttaooMLs,  and  &r  the  ,mMt  ^Mt 
mbabitiiig  the  fresh  wftter.  The  brain,  or  nober.^  a»n»m 
fcnoU  which  wmij  ita  place,  conaiau  at  oaa  oi  two  ^bulM 
merelv.  The  neait  ii  ia  the  Jbrm  of  a  lou  veaael. 
bianoai^  compoied  of  haic-lilie  ^fnoeamtt,  -y^ah  are  ■«:■■„ , 
isolated,  01  eoiinaitted  ia  a  beaxdilike  fiani,*  ^mninatad 
shape,  or  one  reeemUmg  aigietta^  ibtmta  jHittiop  of  tbe 
fe«t,  er  of  a  oartain  numW  aiiMic  tbeiB.  awl  eometinMe 
mandible*  aitd  the  u|ip*t  jaw*.  TCiuau*.  viLv.  p.  MI  j 
Heneo  the  term  Bkanohiocqd^  [Sm  .UMtti(l«.iveL  v.  p. 
33B.]  Theanmbftr  of  the  faet  raiic*,  wid  inaonieof  the' 
geDcniaiboveahuiulmd.  TheaefiMt,,QidiBv3r-*'«1HMalr| 
fornosn^potebutawimaiiiig:  anA mre joatplimei unamaJ i 
or.  divided,  aodtonetiiM*  teoiibed  wiihainnwlw)  ec  OHi-' 
pMedoflamellu^Dt*.    Neeiilr«U  of  4beitt  lum  a  ahill, 


bvp 


J  alneat  aMmbnitoiw  and 


>  large  aateDor  ttiecMio  aagmenC  oOen  etnAna^d  Midi 
the  head  and  appealing  to  mdaoe  the  «beU.    She  ii 
ment*  an  ataeitHy  nuer  homy  tbaa  -*'*"r'— t.  « i 

tion  which,  a*  LattaaUe  mnari(% '^prMUMtn  th»^ . 

meitracMH  to  the  Inieeta  aitd  Aiselinida.  Jbt.tboiaidiieh 
ivre  ptovidad  with  ordinary  jaw*,  the  inlUor  n*  Mtlanid 
one*  are  alwn|»  nncflrered,  aU  thajawiftt  tytadwfthihpiiM) , 
pecfonning  the  ofBaettf  true  feeW  Mid  nonaef.thim  Mug' 
applied  upon  th«  mmth.  Xheaaewd  jaw*,  with Aeeio^y 
tioo  of  IhB  i'AyJfopoda,  naanUa  4hota  oigau,  mA  Jari» 
hu  lometinMa  daMgnatad  thom  nnder  «he  »aiBa«f  hand^ ! 


Tboae  diaiMtaia,  aayljareiaB,  diitingMi*hlh»ia«i6e«lng 
Erttomotlraoa  (BntoOMMtiaaCa  BnyeusA  from  -ibe  MUk-  , 
cottraea;  the  other  &tiomo»lraea  which  eatnpoe*  ium 
order  Paidlopoda  oannai^ he'i^B,  be  eonftM^dad  'Witklbe 


ceded  tgr  aJafanm**  tnttaeinMimttaMaand 
eating  ioBaett  (ittaeeta  hroywmX  but  ^^vtf  ftaned  iif 
the  mnmdie*  of  the  loeoBiotiTa  oigaa^.^M  ntaiiahBd,  4far 
the  purpose  of  eiMibUiig  thm  to  axamta  -thst  dloa,  wMii 
Bmad  ajuiae.  The  Pmeilapoda,  ha  obaerrei^  i*teu*uiit  in 
tbia  olUi  ibMa  wl  dia  dM*  of  inaert*  wfaMi  aie  daionri' 
natad  ■uetairial  ^sooaaa).  l^an  ahnoit  «1  pu«<ttea, 
and  aaem  to  had  ni  bjr  dayawKpar  ntunM*>-«r  ^adeo  of 
differenoe  to  die  Lenatmi  but  4e  p— no*  bf  e^aa,  lb« 
prapwty  of  nonMi^  orohannDK  tiie-ikin, 'or  ercn  ofan- 
dargoing  a  metaaMtflKwt*,  vn  Aa  liunit^  af  being  aH*  <e 
transport  tbemaalT**  frani«a»  -plaBe  to  iwjIhM  ^  laetni 
uf  feet,  appear  Id  LatnOe  to  -eatMbMh  a  «ell-4etaed  HOe 
of  demarcation  between  *•  animete  lait  nanad  and  th« 
prec«din|-.  WitiiaeaardioilwiaBtaniorpheai*,  haTeraaAa, 
ibat  ^  young  of-  Ae  ftwtoto  and  of  aome  ottiw  neaify 
allied  genata,  MuMe  nRAwely  alBO  of  GfWitvnA  4tt€ytl»- 
rina,  atfot  not  at  aU  or  tnuvaty  at  all  man  ihotr  parents, 
ID  point  of  fbrtn,  at  the  time  «f  their  exdasKm  ftcm  the 
egg ;  bat  the  ymna  of  Cyelojm,  of  ttie  PttiftlopoA,  and  Of 
Ar/fvlut,  nndar^  in  tiiak  -Mlthaey  remarkable  changes,, 
as  well  in  the  form  of  4ie  body,  a*  in  the  nmiib«r  of  feet 
U'heae  organs,  indeed,  in  tome  (^  the  ArguU  ^  instance) 
auAr  tMDMformationi  wUoh  modifr  their  uses.  The  same 
■athor  (talea  that  he  baa  eonsritad,  lalatiTC  to  tbeae  trans- 
formations, •eversl  weU-4nf6mednalar*HslB,  who  hsTe  had 
frwqoent  aocaskai  to  (Assrra  the  iMitctm,  end  that  tbcae 
•baMTors  had  rterer  seen  a  Lemaa  change  its  skin.  The 
ani«aD»  of  the  AsfoMoKraaa.  the  fcm  and  number  of 
vrhbch  Tuv  much,  serre  in  many  for  swimming.    ,The 


th^  are  so  placed,  the  sediDlB  is  no  more  than  a  Uteial 

Cmgation  of  the  heao,  and  ia  Jierer  articulated  at  ita 
The  Iftst-namod  oigane  are   often  very  much  ap- 

1 — ._!   ._j compooem '-     '^— ■  ■ —     - 

laped  fin,  .a 


ENT 

OTes  are' very  rardy  placed  npon  a  pedicle,  and  when 

.t 1 — J    •! j:j_  , "Bore  thui  a  Uteial 

r  articulated  at  ita 
[en  very  much  ap- 
one  only.  The  tail  is  ne* ec 
terminated  by  a  fan-shaped  fin,.and  never  presents  the  Mle 
feet  of  the  Malaeotlraea.  Iha  eggs  are  noltected  under  the 
back,  or  external,  and  under  a  common  eavelope^  baring 
the  ^nn  of  one  or  two  imall  groups  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  tafl.  They  posaaas  the  .power  of  ^naerrlng  thur  vitality 
tor  a  lone  time  in  a  slate  tit  detioc»ti<w.  .[BiNocaLir*,  Tti. 
ir.  .p.  4ao!j  It  would  ^ipear  that  -not  ha*  than  three  tnoalts 
MeiiiadBgane.byniRayiaf4heW:ammals  beftra  titey  faeoonw 
adolt  aad  ospabto«f  ijMvpt^Oof  thairapeoiea,  and  it  has 
bean  praeed,  in  the  caae  of  «Roe  of  tbani,  that  aaingle 
.oopnlatiOB  will  femindete  many  BnoeeiHve  genantiana. 
(BuiioHiaiau,  «d.  r.<p.  3«tt.j 

■la  H.  dLatreiUe'a  -aeeand  meAod.  tha  Jwtomoaltrttca 
waie  ttnated  .as  a  sub-cbas,  whb  the  fellowing  damn- 
tars: — Mandlblai  naked  or  none;  mouth  bnond  of  two 
«om  of  .paces.;  aatennnatidJeet  of  ahianohialfbiinjtarai 
widwdt  a  homyjiafl  A  the  end ;  she])  dypeaceona  crshield- 
lihe,  nnivakw  or  bivaha,  or  with  anmiiT  homy  eroaein- 
hmftDtUMgnient*  of  the  bedy ;  eyes  sessile,  dflen  nniiad  ■> 
a*  to  Ana  one. 

1st  Sacnoif.    (.OpentSit,  shell  univalTe  or  bivalTO.) 

BheH  untrtdva.    {ClypeaeitA 


Sod  order,  j 

9rd  order,  PkyOnpodet. 


CEx.  Apns.) 


Shell  bivalTe.    {.Ottfaehodei.)  . 

4(h  order,  Oitraehodet.    (Ex.  Cypris.) 

£ud  Sbciion.    iNuet,  body  annuUted  tbrougboutita 

length.) 

SIh  order.  Pteadooodet.    liEx.  Chrcbps  j 

6lh  order,  CefJuUatet.    (Ex.  Polyphomus.) 

In  Ibe  iaat  edition  of Oirier's '  Rigne  Animal'  H.  ILa- 

trrilie  drride*  the  EtitomoHraea  into  two  orders. 

I.  BitAircBiOToia^    (^ee  that  title,  vol.  v.,  p.  338.) 
n.  PcEciLapoDA.* 
The  PcscuxiroM  be  divides  into  two  fcmilie*. 


__t.  J&pfa«Mra. 

Ibi*  bmily  .ooniiata  but  of  one  gaaua, 
tnd.  fiMoneafiMw. 
This  'fnalr  ita  tepanlaa  into  two  trfln* . 

1.  Cdigides. 

^b  tribe  contaiiu  the  genera  Argulta,  Caiigut,  and  its 

nfti-feneia  fandarut,  ZHnemonra,  &e.,  and  Cecropt. 

2.  Lemsiforme*. 

This  tribe  consists  of  Dichtleitium  and  Nieolhoe. 

U.  MUne  Edward  remaihs,  that  at  tfeArst  g^Mico  the 

hianohial  bet  ot^pHt  and  of  nany  other  Bmimetlraea 

would  Hpaar  to  have  .hanfiy  aavtbing  ia  oonimtn  with  ihe 

amhalaRwyAetwhaecal  membetawthe  Oeoapoda;  hut, 

awaidMleia,,the  •aoMPort*  are  iiiard  among  the  fimner. 


In  tun,  Jm  obawvea,  m  die  great  fidiaeeona  lamirae  er 
Uadoh  the  Btrtwtttn  of  wfaaeh  aeenuaa  aonptioated  v  it  ■■ 

■Moadoiu,  .the  aiHdognea  ef  Ae  ftipam  <ft>Mt),  |>elp^  and 


oaMtiHitaa  the  flattened  vwaide  vbidi  asoapie*  the  hariliiry 
anil  —111  mI  part  «f  the  Aot ;  itoftnnia  the  aaine  a*  among 
the  ntmmipt'fi.  and  tl*  atnctan  <flinher  eonflrma  Ibe  ap- 


Ihe  iHt-nanaad  antbv  propoaes  the  following  method, 

diibaiBg  from  that  of  iialietUe  not  only  in  the  nambvof 

the-onUnnnderi^icblhadifiiuontOiMteMaaTeKTanged, 

but  alsuiki  IliL  liiaiH**<it^nnil  tnnwnynf  thnindiritinTii- — 

A 

Mouth  deprivtd  qftpeeiat  organi  Cjf  TMUtioation. 

Orders. 


Sfouih  armed  aithipeelalore<mtqf'm4ttiealfm,viJi^tMth 
<ne  pair  ofmandihtei.andwithoneormortpairtiifiaut. 

*  Till  Tf (drr  wUI  Inrl  IboH  Focnopodi,  wkEch  am  Kil  liitmij  taOmi  la 


E  N  T 


4<» 


EN  T 


Orden. 

(hirapodei. 

Chdoedrei. 

PhyUopodei. 

Copipodes. 

Ltsemipodei. 

l8opode9, 

Amphipodet. 

Stomapodes. 

Decapodet. 
M.  Milne  Bdwards  further  states  that  Latreille,  a  little 
before  his  death,  ^as  again  occupied  with  the  subject,  and 
introduced  into  his  method  many  modifications,  which  made 
it  approach  nearly  to  that  proposed  by  M.  Milne  Bdwards. 
The  latter  says  that  Latreille  in  fuct  admitted  into  the  class 
Cruitacea  12  orders,  viz.,  the  Decapodg,  the  Stomapodi^  the 
Ltemipods,  the  Amphipods,  the  hopodi,  the  Dkiadopodi, 
the  LophyropeSf  the  ustrcn^od*,  the  Xwhomrei,  ana  the 
SiphonoBtomet ;  and  that  the  DicladcpotU  ywy  nearly  corre- 
spond to  the  Copepod9  of  M.Milne  Edwards,  llie  last-named 
author,  when  speaking  of  LatreiHe's  classification  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  '  Rdgne  Animal,'  speaks  of  Latreille's 
not  attaching  to  the  distinction  of  Malaeoitraea  and  Enio- 
tnottraea  an  importance  which  those  divisions  do  not  de- 
serve; b,ut  M.  Milne  Edwards  still  retains  the  term  BnUh 
moitraea;  for  we  find  in  his  synoptical  table  (HtftoiV^  No- 
iureUe  dei  Cnutacis— Suites  d  Buffim\  under  the  sub- 
class of  Mcixillated  Crustaceans^  the  lesion  of  Branehio-' 
podSt  containing  the  orders  Ostrapoda  and  Phyllopoda,  and 
the  legion  of  Entomostraca,  consisting  of  the  orders  Cope* 
poda  and  Cladocera, 

Tlie  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  classification,  econo- 
my, and  anatomy  of  the  Entomostraca,  should  more  parti- 
cularly consult,  besides  the  works  above  alluded  to,  those 
of  Swammerdam,  Needham,  Leuwenhoek,  De  Geer,  Ram- 
dhor,  Schoeffer,  Straus,  Hermann,  the  younger  Fabricius, 
the  Jnrines,  fiither  and  son,  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Slabber, 
Desmarest,  De  iSlainville,  Thompson,  and  Audouin. 

ENTOZO'A  (fix)m  the  Greek  words  entos  (ivrdc),  within, 
and  zSon  iZffov)  an  animal).  Under  this  name  are  desig- 
nated the  different  living  beings  which  are  produced  and 
developed  within  other  living  beings.  It  comprehends  a 
series  of  animals  differing  greatly  finom  one  another  in  form 
and  organisation,  and  havihg  but  one  cliaracter  in  common ; 
which  18,  that  they  are  all  parasitic,  or  have  their  exclusive 
habitation  in,  and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  distinct  class 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  some  of  the  species  being  eloeely 
resembled  both  in  external  appearances  and  internal  struo- 
ture,  by  individuals  placed  in  other  classes,  and  only  dilBr- 
ing  from  them  in  the  localities  where  they  are  found ;  thus 
the  zoosperms,  or  seminal  animaleules,  whicn  are  enu- 
merated by  some  zoologists  with  the  entoioa,  dosely  re- 
semble the  true  cercariss  of  vegetable  infusions. 

Entozoa  are  found  in  most  animals ;  they  have  been  dis- 
covered in  all  the  mammalia  from  man  down  to  the  cetaoea; 
they  also  occur  in  the  other  classes  of  the  vertebrata;  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  a  greater  number  reside  in  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes  than  in  mammals.  The  invert^nita  have 
also  their  peculiar  parasites ;  and  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  all  the  insect  tribM,  and  in  beings  still 
lower  in  the  scale.  The  best  known  species  are  those 
which  inhabit  the  intestines  of  the  human  subject,  and 
vulgarly  go  l^  the  denomination  of  worms,  which  term  was 
probably  derived  from  the  resemblance  which  the  Asearie 
iwnbricdides  bears  to  the  common  earth-worm,  as  this  spe- 
cies is  most  firequently  met  with,  and  was  the  first  described 
of  the  human  entozoa,  being  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
who  called  it  the  eX/uvQ  trrpoyyiXoc,  or  round  worm. 

A  short  list  of  the  diflbrent  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  intestinal  canal,  with  an  enumeration  of  their  causes, 
the  morbid  symptoms  which  they  occasion,  and  the  mode 
of  treatment,  are  given  under  the  article  Antrslmin- 

TICS. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  formation,  or  the  pn- 
marv  origin  of  the  entozoa,  nothing  is  known;  and  the 
whole  subject  is  entirely  involved  in  darkness ;  they  must 
either  be  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, or  the  germs  of  them  are  introduced  from  without. 
Many  arguments  have  been  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  as  the  discussion  would  lead  to  no  useful 
results,  we  shall  leave  it  untouched,  and  proceed  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  theee  curious  and  interesting  animals. 


According  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Entnxna^  and  tLr 
definition  which  we  have  given  of  it,  this  term  should  ;r. 
dude  every  living  creature  ft>ttnd  in  the  body  of  anothr 
(which  has  not  been  introduced  from  without):  tbcrrtV: 
the  small  microscopic  animalcules  detected  in  the  semen  <f 
animals,  called  Spermatozoa,  come  under  this  bead ;  aad  n 
a  very  able  paper  on  the  entozoa  by  Mr.  Owen,  we  di  1 
them  placed  acoordinply  in  this  class,  only  situated  m 
separate  group,  denominated /Vo/WimiiMo,  and  divided  fr  il 
the  animals  forming  the  class  entoioa  of  RudolphL    HAtm- 
minute  beings,  which,  from  their  size  and  organizamn. 
rank  with  the  assemblage  of  animalcules  which  are  tt^ 
lected  under  the  head  Infrisoria  in  the '  lUgne  AnitiuV 
have  been  detected  in  the  secretion  of  the  testicles  of  ur. 
ous  mammiferous  animals  arrived  at  maturity.    Whm  . 
drop  of  the  secretion  is  expressed  from  a  dividfid  ras  «!>  (< 
tens  shortly  after  death,  and  examined  with  a  micnxcn;*. 
after  bein^  diluted  with  water,  it  is  seen  to  be  filled  «/ 
minute  beings  resembling  tadpoles,  and  swhomtng  ab^ct 
various  direetions,  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  cw.r. 
by  the  inflection  of  a  slender  taiL    It  has  been  dvuii- 
whether  these  are  animated  beings  at  all,  or  are  to  b«  i*  >• 
sidered  as  analogous  to  the  moving  filaments  of  the  p<>'> " 
of  plants ;  but  leaving  this  undecided,  we  may  proc<y-'i  • 
state  that  the  body  is  always  of  a  compressed  Ibrm,  wb 
will  distinguish  these  animalcules  from  the  vegetable  n.'. . 
soria,  in  which  the  body  is  always  ovoid  or  itmnded.    U 
regard  to  thehr  organization,  no  alimentary  canal  or  ga*:- 
cavities  have  been  detected,  nor  organs  of  {generation ;  t..' 
are  said  to  be  fissiparous,  the  bodv  and  tail  spootanto^.- 
diriding,  and  forming  two  independent  beings.    The  >t .  ' 
of  these  zoosperms  diflbrs  in  different  animala,  the  I ;. 
end,  or  body,  being  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  tail  in  «<  - 
than  in  others,  and  their  size  not  being  always  in  relati  >t 
that  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong :  thus  those  vi  : 
rabbit  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  from  th«  bull    D 
these  animaleules  perfonn  some  offiee  in  the  econom; 
nature  seems  probable  from  the  foot  that  in  those  sou. 
which  are  subject  to  perjk)dical  sexual  developmenu  u> ' 
hedgehog  and  mole  (in  whioh  the  testes  undMgo  an  a1' 
ation  in  size  in  different  seasons),  these  cseatutcft  an  > 
found  during  the  period  of  quiesoence,  or  partial  atro)>; . 
the  glands ;  neither  do  they  exist  in  the  seminal  pa«<^a. 
before  the  age  of  puberty.    But  the  part  in  the  ph%«i-   .* 
ion  whioh  these  zoosperms  perform  is  not  so  > . 
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The  epermaiOMOa  have  been  detected  in  the  other  or- 
of  the  vertebrate  and  in  the  articulate  animals. 

In  the  present  group  are  also  included  those  minure 
temal  parasites  wnich  have  been  detected  in  the  Uni..-^ 
many  of  the  entozoa  themselves,  and  which,  from  tb: 
temal  form,  are  refwrible  to  the  infusoria. 

The  Trichina  Spiralis,  an  entozoon,  found  inhabitin::  " 
museles  of  the  human  subject,  has  been  placed  t*  ^ 
Owen,  who  first  described  i^  with  the  precediai^  ar    • 
cules;   but  further  observations  on  its  organizatioo  :- 
disoovered  a  complexity  of  structure  which  qoalilirf  : 
occupy  a  place  in  the  highest  instead  of  the  lowest  r 
into  whien  the  present  class  of  animals  is  divided. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  legitimate  port  of 
subieot,  viz.  the  true  parasites  forming  the  class  £nt' : 
Rudolphi,  and  it  is  first  necessary  to  arrange  them  i  * 
ing  to  some  elasslfteation.    Availing  himself  of  tw 
ference  in  their  internal  organization,  Cuvier  divided  - 
into  the  '  cavitaires,*  or  those  which  have  an  abci  • 
cavity,  and  a  distinct  intestinal  canal  within  it,  a;.. 
'  paienchymateux,*  or  those  in  which  no  intestinal  u 
traeeablsi  and  whieh  fiir  the  most  part  eonsiat  throucl: 
an  homogeneous  structure;  but  this  dasaification  .^ 
thing  but  a  natural  one,  as  worms  the  most  dissuc 
their  general  appearance  are  here  promiscuously  eou^n . 
together.    Mr.  Owen,  in  the  artide  wluoh  we  haw 
alluded  to  (in  the  CydopadH  of  Anat,\  has  adopt- -^ 
arrangement  of  Cuvier,  <Hily  inventing  asw  Latin    » 
derived  from  the  Oreek,  instead  of  the  rrehd^  tenii> 
he  denominates  the '  parenchymateux'  'sterehim^^ 
eimine,  *  a  worm,'  ana  stereos^ '  solid ;'  and  th^.  oll^  * 
*  ooslelmintha,*  from  elmme.  and  ooelos^  *  holl^.*    • 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  s  good  elesaiflciatio  •- 
animals,  dividing  them  into  five  classes,  altera  a* 
fomilies,  at  Ruddphi*s  suggestion;  and  the«^  ^'^'- 
subdivided  into  genera  and  species.     Rudolpi^i  ' 
doubted  the  possibility  of  ever  reducing  all     tlio  ' 
of  entoioa  to  alisdutely  natural  and  vell-defix&eU    i 
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TAnk  toliom  by  the  fom  of  the  MgtamU,  which  «ie 
broader  than  they  are  long,  and  by  the  poaition  of  tlie^exu- 
tal  poree,  which  are  an  the  under.surfaoe  of  the  body,  in- 
stead of  at  the  Bides ;  the  head  is  also  very  different,  for, 
instead  of  having  four  round  oscula,  characteristic  of  the 
true  t8BnisB»  there  are  two  lateral  longitudinal  fossai,  or 
bothria. 

8.  Tania.  This  genus  has  the  body  flat,  long,  erUculated, 
with  four  suckers  on  the  head ;  it  occurs  in  the  intestines, 
biliary  ducts,  gall-bladder,  and  Uver  of  vertebrate  animals. 
The  T.  solium,  common  tape-worm,  inhabits  the  human  in- 
testines, but  not  with  equal  fteauency  in  aU  countries, 
though  its  distribution  seems  to  be  much  moie  -extensive 
than  that  of  the  Bothriocephalus  latus.  It  occurs  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Italy,  Greece,  and  most 
countries  in  Europe,  and  also  in  Egypt  and  the  East ;  and 
in  aU  these  situations  the  other  genus  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  delicacy  of  their  structure,  and  their  se  seldom  being 
obtained  entire,  has  thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  investigation.  The  head  was  for  a  long  while  un- 
known, and  it  was  disputed  whether  nourishment  was  taken 
in  by  the  lateral  pores  of  the  several  joints,  or  by  the  mouth 
alone.  Rudolphi  savs  the  latter,  and  it  seems  new  prettgr 
clearly  determmed  that  the  former  are  mere  outlets  of  the 
generative  organs.  The  length  to  whioh  the  T.  eidlum  is 
capable  of  attaining  is  very  considerable,  but  quite  indeft- 
nite.  Those  p^sednow-a4la)9  seldom  e«fleed  twenty  fee^ 
but  in  former  times  we  read  of  muoh  more  gigantie  speci- 
mens ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  ae- 
counts  which  are  quite  improbaible,  it  indubitab^  has  occa- 
sionally attained  a  very  ^reat  length,  having  .been  found 
extendiing  from  the  pj^orus  to  within  .a  few  inches  of  the 
anus,  and  then  by  no  means  fuUy  stretched  out.  Such  cases 
are  however  ve^  rate. 

The  determination  of  the  species  in  this  genus  is  very 
difficult:  they  may  be  divided  for^eater  oonvanienoe  into 
three  sections :  The  first  are  without  a  proboscis,  the  7Ve»«r 
inermes  ;  the  second  have  one,  but  unarmed*  7*.  roBtellait^i 
the  third  are  furnished  .with  an  unoinated  proboscis,  T^ 
armaUe. 

3.  Caryophyllanu  has  the  bod^  ilat,  contiguous ;  the 
head  dilatea,  and  divided  into  flattish  processes;  it  is  fur- 
nished with  an  upper  and  under  lip ;  the  species  of  this 
genus  occur  in  the  intestines  of  tiahes  (carp,  &&). 

4.  Scolex.  The  body  is  flat  and  continuous;  the  head  has 
four  fosssD  on  it  *  it  occurs  also  in  the  intestines  and  abdo- 
men of  fishes,  sepisB,  &c. 

5.  Gymnorhynckus,  This  genus  has  the  body  veryJettg, 
with  a  globular  receptacle  at  the  neck ;  head  with  two  op- 
posite fossae,  and  four  naked  retaractileprobosces ;  the  species 
occur  in  the  muscular  substance  of  many  fish. 

6.  Tetrarhynchu9,  Body  flat,  continuous,  head  with  ^nr 
fosso  and  four  retractile  prabosoes,  furnished  with  leour- 
vated  spicular  processes  ;  it  occurs  in  repitiles,  fi^es,  moil- 
luscsD,  in  the  muscles,  branchiae,  atomach  and  its  mem- 
branes, the  liver,  and  peritoneum. 

7.  Ligula.  In  its  first  stage  of  devdopment  liie  body  is 
elongated  with  a  longitudinal  fissure,  without  any  appew* 
ance  of  head,  or  organs  of  generation.  In  its  pecfeot  state 
there  is  a  simple  fossa  on  each  side  of  the  'head,  and  the 
ovaries  and  processes  form  a  single  or  double  row  along  €aB 
median  line.  The  species  occur  veiy  ftefuently  in  birds 
and  fishes,  but  very  rarely  in  maanmalia. 

8.  Tnosnophortis  has  the  body  elongated,  (flat,  siAK^trti- 
culatcd,  mouth  bilabiate,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with 
two  tricuspid  acicolar  processes ;  it  is  found  in  fishes. 

The  Trematode  order  is  divided  into  six  igenera,  wbioh 
also  include  only  two  species  infesting  the  human  body. 

1.  The  first  genus  is  Monostoma,  whidi  has  only  a  single 
anterior  pore :  it  occurs  in  mammaHa,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes. 

2.  Ampki9toma  is  Aimished  wi^  two  pores,  one  anterior 
and  one  posterior.  Found  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
abdomen,  and  in  the  hydatids  of  the  viscera  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles. 

3.  Disioma.  In  this  genus  there  are  two  pons:  an  ante- 
rior and  a  ventral,  ^n  immense  number  of  speeies  ase 
known,  occurring  in  mammalia,  bupds,  fishes,  &c.  The  D. 
hepaticum,  or  fluke-worm,  frequents  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts  very  firequently  in  some  animals,  as  the  ruminating, 
•^nd  ig  particularly  common  in  the  sheep  in  the  disease  call^ 

M.    It  has  been  discovered  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the 
ri  subject,  though  very  rarely.  It  bears  a  considerable  I 


resembknoe  in  its  ahaiw  to  a  melan^iesd,  tang  flat,  and 
appearing  lanceolate  nt  eaeh  end*  as  seen  with  the  nakea 
eye,  though,  when  magnified,  the  e3Glnnritiee  are  fiiund  to 
be  obtuse,  the  tail  beine  the  broader  of  the  two.  Hie  ante- 
rior pore,  or  true  moura,  is  zoimd  and  small ;  the  poaten(<r 
cavity  is  imperforate,  and  only  subservient  to  adhesion  ar.d 
locomotion ;  it  is  situated  in  the  ventral  aspaet  of  the  bo<iv, 
in  the  anterior  halt  Between  liiese  there  is  a  tiiird  orifirt;. 
destined  to  the  generative  eystem,  and  from  which  a  am^ul 
cylindrical  process  is  generatty"  piottuded.  The  flake  iss 
hermaphrodifie  and  oviparous:  it  lives  upon  the  bile,  whirii 
is  absorbed  by  the  month,  and  is  ationoe  so  digested  or  aci- 
dified by  the  vessels  wfaiofa  go  off  firom  theneo,  as  to  becc-m^ 
immediately  fitting  nourishment  ibr  (the  animal. 

4.  Triitoma  has  fifafee.poses^-the  anterier  simpln,  and  ib'* 
posterior  radiated:  it  is  found  in  ^le  giUs  of  one  or  two 
species  of  fish. 

6.  Pentattoma.  Themoulh is  hase  aituatedbetiroffn  tT.o 
pores  on  each  side,  through  whieh  a  qpieular  proeeas  e*)!!!*-^ 
out.  It  oecurs  in  (he  finmtal  sinuses,  haebffB,  and  aurfisce  •  -f 
the  livet  of  the  nuunmalia  <daff,  iieeie,  wolf),  and  in  rep  t :  Ir  . 

6.  Polyoma.  This  genus  nas  «ix  antenor  fow^tn  be4>  u-^ 
a  ventral  and  posterior  one.  It  mostly  oeeun  in  the  thnwit 
and  btanchneof  fiahes,andthe  bladw  •of  ftogs;  but  en- 
sneeies,  the  P.  pinmidcolat  was  diaeevend  by  Xbenller  ;n 
the  cavity  of  an  indurated  adipoae  tid)eniB,  inthe  leCt  ova- 
rium of  a  female  aged  2D,  who  had  died  in  obild-bed.  T);^ 
tumour*  which  was  amattentlf  formed  entiiei^r  of  tnr.tv- 
tated  fitt,  was  of  a  redoish  oolour  asid  hollow  iPittiiD ;  tl><* 
oavity  was  nearly  filled  by  the  'afoove^aosed  wwvi,  whirh 
was  dK^uit  hidf-^an-inch  in  length,  and  between  one  asidt^o 
lines  in  width. 

The  4th  order*  Aeamiioeeffftaht  aimtaim  but  fme  genu<« 
Echmorkifnoui,  to  .whicb  Wong  Avmeious  apeeies  oc- 
curring in  fdl  dasaes  of  .vertebrate  isnimals  'eomnt  nan : 
they  are  ganesjidly  iound  in  the  intestinal  oanal,  sxed  tr- 
tween  tits  meiahiiBnea,«nd  oocaaionally  even  in  Ibe  peritH 
neal  cavity;  they  have  also  beea-finnidin  themok  andrr 
the  skin. 

We  now  come  to  tiie  bist  -and  moat  hig^ily  ofi^miM 
90Up  of  the  entosoa,  the  Namaiaidea,  which  eontains  s 

greater  number  of  •genera,  and  includea  more  speeica  m- 
abiting  the  human  body  than  any  of  tbe:praeeding.  It  ha^ 
been  divided  into  1 1  genera,  viz. 

L  Filana;  these  are  of^ieaxiy  eqmfl  ^hkkneaa  tbtoneli- 
out  their  whole  ieugth ;  Ihey  occur  in  alt^perts  of  the  %¥%- 
tebrata,  'though  principal^  >in  ttie  cellular  membrane ;  tbcr 
are  also  evMi  (bund  in  inseots  and  their  larvm. 

2.  Tricko^amcu  On  its  antenor  extremity,  which  is  tcrt 
thin,  is  the  mouth,  resembling  a  minute  point:  it  is  four  ^ 
in  mammalia,  bmlsi  end  amphibia,  between  the  ooda  of  tti* 
stomach,  in  .the  intestines,  and  the  urinary  bladder* 

a.  Tfickoeephaku,  l%is  genus  differa  from  FHaiia  r 
the  capillary  rorm  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  jti 
itsBweUing  out  •behind ;  it  tracurs  .pviadpnUy  in  Ibe  rsseun 
of  the  mammalia. 

4.  OsMirrfistshsncleriiedbybeingaUb^alepaateriorU. 
having  ttie  mouth  orbioular,  «nd  the  ^ids  in  n  aheatn 
The  Ascaris  vermieulaais  is  included  in  Chis  ffOBus  bv 


6.  OMomt^Maa  is  attenuated  pealenorif.  itoesaBs  in  tb« 
intestines  and  abdomen  of  reptiles  and  flshea. 

6.  Bpmiptwra  is  attenuated  at  eaeh  end.  it  •oocore  trndT 
the  nictitating  menftrane  (tf  birds, in  vaMua  pnrls  of  ft*.:. 
and  JB<said  tohnve  been  Ibund  in  the«rinary  bladdor  ef  mar. 

7.  J^usdofftera  isattenunted  at  both  eKtrainitiea;  thr 
tail  of  tiie  male  is  bent  downwaxds,  winged,  nnd  ftamtriinl 
below  with  a  sort  of  bladder.  The  speciea-wejlknmd  tn  \h* 
stomaoh  of  mammalia,  biKk  and  reptflee. 

•8.  etrongjfku.    This  has  bolfa  ends  alteaustted :  the  tn  - 
of  the  male  terminate  in  What  Rudolphi  oalla  a  bm^  and 
threugh  this  the  ]>Miis  fiasses  out;  itoooura  ISr«qu«ntlv  u^ 
various  situations  in  the  three  fltst  ^dasasa  of  iFcrtebnt 
animals. 

9.  Agams,  This  genua,  wfakA  is  4he  nset  nuoMttrnf  *>:' 
the  intestinal  worms,  80  speeies  bavins  been  afavodv  ri:- 
seribed,  faaa  the  extremities  attenuated,  the  mouth  l^unlsKM 
with  three  valves  or  taberdes,  and  tiie  penis  doable.  Tht!» 
species  oeenr  in  almost  every  partt^  tbe  bodies  of  Tertebr«  > 
animals. 

10.  Ophio9toma  is  attenuated  at  the  extremities,  and  I..* 
the  mouth  furnished  with  two  lips.    It  is  found  m  the  ui 
testines  of  mammalia  and  fishes. 
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out  interfering  with  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health,  as  has 
been  shown  in  a  case  lately  met  with. 

All  the  known  parasites  residing  within  the  human  body 
have  now  been  mentioned,  and  we  have  given  a  general  out- 
line of  the  groups  and  genera  of  the  class  Entozoa.  It  would 
far  exceed  our  limits  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
species  which  have  been  discovered,  and  described  by 
authors;  which  would  even  then  probably  include  but 
a  small  number  of  those  which  exist  In  fact,  if  we  assent 
to  the  theory  of  their  being  the  product  of  some  irregular 
process  of  nutrition  or  secretion  within  animal  bodies,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  spontaneous  or  eouivocal  generation  (which  is 
perhaps  more  probable  than  tnat  they  are  introduced  from 
without),  new  and  dissimilar  species  may  be  formed  every 
day,  by  some  unknown  modification  of  the  nutritive  process 
wh  ich  gives  birth  to  them.  The  laws  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  regulate  the  difference  of  structure  in  these 
bcint^,  from  the  simple  aoephalocyst  to  the  oomplicated 
ascans,  are  as  much  mvolvea  in  obscurity  as  those  which 
cause  the  varieties  of  or^nization  in  morbid  productiovis 
connected  with  and  participating  in  the  life  or  the  rest  of 
the  body  ;  for  instance,  the  various  classes  of  tumours. 

ENTRE  DOURO  E  MINHO.  a  province  of  Portugal, 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Minho,  which  separates 
it  from  Gallicia  in  Spain,  and'  on  the  south  by  the  Uouro, 
which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Beira.  From  its  nosi- 
tion  between  these  two  rivers  the  province  has  derivea  its 
name,  although  it  is  sometimes  also  called  the  province  of 
the  Minho,  for  brevity's  sake.  To  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Tras  Os  Montes,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  60  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  breadth  is  about  40  miles.  Its  area  is,  ac- 
cording to  Minano,  240  square  leagues,  of  20  to  1  degree  of 
latitude,  or  about  2880  English  square  miles.  Its  popula- 
tion, by  the  same  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  Antillon,  is 
about  900,000,  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Portugal,  it  being  by  far  the  most  thickly  inha- 
bited province  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  five 
comarcas,  or  districts,  namely,  Braga,  Viana,  Penafiel,  6ui- 
man(&8,  and  Oporto.  The  principal  towns  are,  Braga,  the 
capital  of  the  northern  division  of  the  province  [Braoa]  ; 
Porto  or  Oporto,  the  capital  of  the  southern  division,  by  fkr 
the  most  important  town  in  it  [Oporto]  ;  Guimanffes,  on 
the  river  Ave,  an  antient  town,  once  the  cradle  and  the 
capital  of  the  monarchy,  at  present  an  industrious  busy 
place,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  cutlery,  and 
6000  inhabitants ;  Viana,  with  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  har- 
bour at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  carrying  on  a  considerable 
trade ;  Villa  do  Conde,  with  a  small  harbour,  and  3000  in- 
habitants ;  Barcelos,  with  3900 ;  Valen^a,  on  the  Minho,  a 
frontier  town  and  fortress,  with  about  1600  inhabitants; 
Penafiel,  with  2300;  Caminha,  at  the. mouth  of  tlie  Minho, 
with  a  harbour,  and  about  1000  inhabitants;  S.  Jotfb  da 
Foz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  below  Oporto,  with  3300 
inhabitants;  Amarante,  on  the  Taroega,  with  about  1000 
inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly,  b\it  there 
are  some  plains  near  the  sea-coast.  One  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, the  Serra  de  Marab,  runs  from  north  to  south  through 
the  oast  part  of  the  province,  near  the  borders  of  Tras  Os 
Montes;  the  rivers  Cavado,  Ave,  and  Neiva  have  their 
sources  in  these  mountains.  The  river  Lima,  which,  next 
to  the  Douro  and  the  Minho,  is  the  largest  in  the  country, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia ;  it  enters  the 
prorince  of  Entrc  Douro  e  Minho  at  its  north-east  ex- 
tremity near  Lindoso,  runs  through  the  north  part  of  the 
province,  passes  by  Ponte  de  Lima,  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Viana.  The  river  Tamega,  which  has  its  source  in  Tras  Os 
Montes,  flows  through  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho 
in  a  southern  direction,  passes  by  Amarante  and  Canavezes, 
and  then  enters  the  Douro. 

This  province  is  the  most  fertile  in  Portugal,  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  irrigated  by  numerous 
streams.  The  principal  productions  are  wine,  oil,  flax,  In- 
dian corn,  some  wheat  and  oats,  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  all  sorts.  Pastures  are  rather  scarce,  yet  a  considerable 
(juantity  of  cattle,  both  large  and  small,  are  reared.  The 
principal  article  of  exportation  is  wine,  which  is  made 
chiefly  from  the  vineyards  which  are  planted  all  along  the 
valley  of  the  Douro,  and  which  is  shipped  at  Oporto  under 
the  name  of  port- wine.  There  are  fisneries  along  the  coast, 
^hivh  occupy  a  great  number  of  hands.  The  natives  of 
Kntro  Douro  e  Minho  are  considered,  together  with  their 
neighbours  of  Tras  Os  Montes,  as  the  flneat  race  of  men  in 


Portugal:  they  are  industrious,  civO  to  strangers,  and  or- 
derly. The  province  is  divided  into  two  admtni^tFativ  •- 
divisions.  Braga  and  Oporto,  called  also  Alto  Minho  an*  I 
Baixo  Minho,  each  having  its  military  and  civil  governors 
and  its  courts  of  justice.  The  division  of  Alto  ftiabo  in- 
cludes Braga  and  Viana,  and  all  the  northern  port  of  the 
country  from  Braga  to  the  Minho;  that  of  Baixo  Minho. 
which  is  by  fiur  the  larger,  includes  Oporto,  Guiin&iar«. 
Penafiel,  Amarante,  and  all  the  country  southwards  as  far 
as  the  Douro. 

ENTRESOL,  a  French  term  used  to  signify  a  floor  be- 
tween other  floors.  The  entresol  consists  of  a  low  8|iart> 
ment  or  apartments,  usually  placed  above  the  first  ttoor 
In  street  architecture  it  is  desirable  to  form  the  baaemeot 
story  on  a  scale  of  grandeur,  and  in  so  doing  a  greater  spiu^ 
than  necessary  would  be  given  to  the  first  floor,  if  it  were 
not  tor  the  entresol. 

There  is  a  very  good  example  of  an  entresol  under  th^ 
colonnade  of  the  Quadrant  m  London.  In  contitkentu^ 
cities  the  entresol  is  frequently  employed,  especially  in 
Paris. 

The  term  Meznninro  (or  little  middle  floor)  is  UMd  ^si 
Italy  to  indicate  the  same  arrangement  of  floor,  as  well  a« 
the  attic  story  of  a  house.  The  windows  of  the  entresol.  t»r 
mezzaninro,  are  usually,  from  the  lowness  of  the  floor,  euhc-: 
square,  or  a  little  more  or  less  than  a  square. 

ENTRY,  from  the  French  entrie,  and  Latin  intrare^  *■* 
enter,  in  law,  is  a  taking  possession  by  the  legal  owner  *^ 
lands  and  tenements  when  another  person  is  wrongfulU  ir. 
possession  of  them.  At  the  common  law  this  might  Iw 
efiected  by  force ;  but  as  it  was  the  cause  of  great  abu<«-i^ 
forcible  entries  were  made  punishable  by  fine  and  impnsA^o- 
ment  by  two  statutes  of  Richard  IL,  enlarged  by  a  statute 
of  8  Henry  VI.  c  9.  (See  I  Ad.  and  E.  627,  and  3  Ad. 
andE.  817.) 

A  party  availing  himself  of  this  simimary  pnecat  agaiiL«: 
an  aggressor  must  enter  upon  some  port  <n  the  property 
claimed,  and  the  safer  course  is  formally  to  deelare  thfti 
thereby  he  takes  possession  of  the  whole.  The  entry  nu^t 
be  repeated  in  each  county  in  which  the  lands  lie.  Th^ 
remedy,  however,  can  only  be  adopted  in  certaia  caars^ 
namely,  where  the  original  entry  of  the  holder  of  tba  land 
was  by  unlawful  means. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  original  entry  is  Uwi^  an-l 
possession  held  by  an  apparent  right,  the  owner  of  the 
estate  must  proceed  by  an  action,  as  an  apparent  right  r»A- 
not  be  legally  overthrown  by  the  mere  act  of  a  claimant. 

The  Statute  of  Limitations,  21  James  I.,  c.  ll»,  and  tho 
statute  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16,  and  the  more  reeent  eni/'.- 
ment  3  and  4  William  IV^  c.  7,  regulate  the  law  on  tht% 
subiect,  and  also  the  periods  within  which  entries  may  U* 
made. 

EnHy,f7retbkt  is  an  entry  made  with  a  strong  hand,  with 
unusual  weapons,  an  unusual  number  of  servants^  or  vim 
menace  of  life ;  if  effected  with  violence,  and  the  entj>'  oni« 
amounts  in  law  to  a  trespass,  it  is  not  within  the  meaning  •/ 
the  statutes  of  Richard  II.  above  referred  to.  The  iwmviv 
for  parties  aggrieved,  and  the  modeof  obtaming  restitution, 
is  either  by  an  action  at  law,  by  indictment,  or  by  justices  w 
the  peace  upon  the  view,  irmade  by  mora  than  threo^  per- 
sons, they  may  be  proceeded  against  as  in  a  case  of  a  net 
(Bacon's  AMdgmerd ;  BunCn  JuHice.) 

Entry,  writ  </,  was  another  method  of  gaining  po«cfi-i  m 
of  disputed  property  by  trying  the  title  of  the  occupant. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  wm  occurs  in  Ae  third  yt-ar  •«! 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  writ  was  directed  to  tlv> 
sheriff,  requiring  him  to  command  the  tenant  that  he  ren- 
der to  the  demandant  the  premises  in  question  which  li»> 
claims  to  be  his  right  and  inheritance,  &c.  The  tensint 
thereupon  was  either  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  pofsesM<.n 
of  the  land,  or  to  show  cause  why  he  refrisea  to  do  so.  Tli  - 
miffht  be  done  by  justifying  his  own  tide  or  that  of  other* 
under  whom  he  claimed.  The  clauns  of  the  vvspeccnt 
parties  were  then  tried  before  a  jury,  and  the  possession  'f 
the  land  was  awarded  to  him  who  produced  the  clearr^t 
evidence  of  his  right. 

There  were  several  writs  of  entry  both  at  the  comm^v^ 
law  and  by  statute ;  but  they  appear  to  havv  long  fiUlen  mt 
disuse,  and  but  few  instances  have  occurred  in  mcKirm 
times  of  their  being  resorted  to  in  practice.  The  lear-cr^ 
respecting  them,  which  is  somewhat  ourious,  mav  be  four. : 
in  Reeved  History  qfthe  English  Lou*, 

Under  the  provisions  of  ue  3rd  and  4th  WiUiain  l\  . 
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Dr.  Brovn  mentions  24  (^nera  and  144  specieB  of  tliia 
order  in  his  work  upon  the  New  Holland  Flora,  out  a  con- 
siderable number  has  to  be  added.  . 

EPACT,  the  number  of  days  in  the  moon*8  age  ai  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

EPAMINONDAS,  a  Theban  statesman  and  soldier,  in 
who&e  praise,  both  for  talents  and  virtue,  there  is  a  remark- 
able concurrence  of  antient  writers.  Nepos  observes  that, 
befoi  e  Epaminondas  was  born,  and  after  his  death,  Thebes 
was  always  in  subjection  to  some  other  power :  on  the  con- 
trary, while  he  directed  her  councils,  she  was  the  head  of 
Greece.  His  public  life  extends  from  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy, by  Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles,  b.c.  379,  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  b.c.  362.  In  the  conspiracy  by  which 
that  revolution  was  effected  he  took  no  part,  refusing  to  stain 
his  hands  wiUi  the  blood  of  his  countrymeii ;  but  thence- 
forward he  became  the  prime  mover  of  the  Thebaii  stkte. 
His  policy  was  first  directed  to  assert  the  right  and  to  secure 
the  power  to  Thebes  of  controlling  the  othe^  cities  of  Bmo- 
tia,  several  of  which  claimed  to  bo  independent.  In  this 
cause  he  ventured  to  engage  his  coubtry,  single-handed,  in 
war  with  the  Spartans,  who  marched  into  Bcsotia,  B.C.  371, 
with  a  force  superior  to  any  which  could  be  brought  agkitist 
them.  The  Theban  generals  were  divided  in  opinion  whe- 
ther a  battle  should  he  risked  :  for  to  eneonntel  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  with  inferior  numbed  Was  tmlverfially  esteeiiied 
hopeless.  Epaminondas  prevailed  with  bis  colleagues  to 
venture  it ;  and  devised  oh  this  occasion  a  neW  method  of 
attack.  Instead  of  joining  battle  along  the  whole  lind,  he 
concentrated  an  overwhelming  force  on  one  point,  directing 
the  weaker  part  of  his  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan  right 
wing  being  broken,  and  the  king  slain,  the  rest  of  the  army 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  field.  This  tnemorable 
battle  was  fought  at  Leuctra.  The  morad  effect  of  it  was 
much  more  important  than  the  mere  loss  itiflicted  on  Sparta, 
for  it  overdrew  the  prescriptive  superiority  in  artns  clainied 
by  Uiat  state  ever  since  its  reformation  by  LycurgUs. 

This  brilliant  success  led  Epaminondari  to  the  secofid 
object  of  his  policy — ^the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  substitution  of  Thebes  as  the  leildei'  of 
Greece  in  the  demooratical  interest  In  this  hope  a  Theban 
army,  under  his  commiknd,  marched  into  Peloponhesus  early 
in  the  winter,  b.c.  369,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eleians,  Arcadians,  and  Argians,  invaded  and  laid  waste  a 
large  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  the  Helots  took  that 
opportunity  to  shake  off  a  most  oppressive  slavery ;  and  Epa- 
minondas struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  power  of  Sparta,  by 
establishing  these  descendants  of  tne  old  Messenians 
[Aristomenes]  on  Mount  Ithome,  in  Messenia,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  inviting  their  countrymen,  scattered 
through  Sicily  and  Italy,  to  return  to  their  antient  patri- 
mony. Numbers,  after  the  lapse  of  200  years,  obeyed  the 
call.  This  memorable  event  is  known  in  history  as  the 
return  of  the  Messenians. 

In  368  B.C.  Epaminondas  again  led  an  army  into  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people,  he 
was  disgraced,  and,  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  71),  was  or- 
dered to  serve  in  the  ranks.  In  that  capacity  he  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  army  in  Thessalv,  when  entangled  in  dan- 
gers which  threatened  it  with  destruction ;  being  required 
by  the  general  voice  to  assume  the  command*  He  is  not 
again  heard  of  in  a  public  capacity  till  b.c.  3(S6,  wheb  he 
was  sent  to  support  the  democratic  interest  in  Achaia,  and 
by  his  moderation  and  judgment  brought  that  whole  con- 
federation over  to  the  Theban  alliance  without  bloodshed  or 
banishment 

As  the  narrowness  of  our  limits  forbids  us  to  trace  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  so  powerful  a  Theban 
party  in  Peloponnesus,  so  wo  cannot  enter  into  the  causes 
of  its  declinci  except  by  saying,  that  it  soon  became  plain 
that  a  mere  change  of  masters,  Thebes  instead  of  Sparta, 
would  be  of  no  service  to  the  other  states.  Achaia  first, 
then  EliSi  then  Mantineia  and  great  part  of  Arcadia,  re- 
turned to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  To  check  this  de- 
fection Epaminondas  led  an  army  into  Peloponnesus  fbr  the 
fourth  time,  b.c.  362.  Joined  by  the  Argians,  Messenians, 
and  part  of  the  Arcadians,  he  entered  Laconia,  and  en- 
deavoured to  take  Sparta  by  surprise ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
Agesilaus  just  frustrated  this  scheme.  Epaminondas  then 
marched  against  Mantineia,  near  which  was  fought  the 
celebrated  battle  in  which  he  felL  The  disposition  of  his 
trrv^ns  on  this  occasion  was  an  improvement  on  that  by 
he  had  guiui^d  the  battle  of  I^uctra,  and  would  have 


had  the  same  decisive  suocess,  but  ibai  in  the  eriftkai 
menjt,  when'  the.  Laoedomonion  line  was  just  broken,  bt 
received  a  mortal  wound.  The  Theban  arx^y  was  paiahTcii 
by  this  misfortune ;  nothing  was  done  io  im Drove  a  Wclory 
which  might  have  been  made  certain,  ana  (his  battle,  i>u 
whici  the  expectation  of  all  Greece  waited,  led  to  no  iiij- 
portant,  result,  '  Sach  party»  says  Xenophon,  '  claims  1 
the  victory  and  neither  gained  any  advantaee :  inderi»K  • . 
trouble^  a^d  confusion,  more  than  ever  before  tliat  bat'.s 
pervaded  Greece.*^       ^  j  • 

Whether.  Epaminondas  could  tauch  longer  bav^  ui>h'  ii 
Thebes  ia  tLe  rank  to  which  he  had  raised  her,  is  ver]^  JuuM  • 
ful :  without  bim  she  fell  at  op^  ta  her  fbrmor  obscurity.  H .« 
character  is  certainly  one  of  the  fairest  recordt^d  in  Grt.«  t. 
history.  His  private  life  was  moral  and  refined ;  lus  puL  ., 
conduct  uninfluenced  by  personal  ambiliun,  or  by  petM^u.^ 
hatred.  He  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  counUy^  and  if,  in  i  .» 
schemes  fur  her  advancement,  he  was  indificrcnt  to  the  in- 
jury done  to  other  members  of  the  Grecian  family,  tbi»  t^ 
a  fault  from  which,  perhaps,  no  Greek  stat^maii,  cxtt: ; 
Aristides,  was  floe.    (Acnophon,  HelUn,;    Plutarch,  i'.- 

,:^tAVL£k£Nf  originally  signified  a  piass  of  6%r'L 
about  7  feet  6  inches  high  and  18  or  20  fe^t  thick,  «li.  li 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  either  of  protM^ing  a  bcxi>  • ; 
trooDS  at  oo6  extremity  of  their  line*  or  of  formiog  a  vT.. ;, 
qr  shoulder  of  a  battery  to  prevent  the  guns  fxuta  K..  «* 
dismouuted  by  an  enfilading  fire.  The  tennis  now.  it.. 
prop^ly  however,  used  to  designate  the  whole  mass  iif  c:.< .  • 
or  other  material  which  protects  the  ^uns  in  a  battcr>  ^  .  . 
in  front  and  on  either  flank  ^  and  it  can  only  be  Ui>l  ..- 
guished  from  a  parapet  b^  being  without  a  banquette.  >  r 
step,  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  side,  on  which  the  u.<  \. 
stand  to  fire  over  a  parapet  That  part  of  the  epaulriut  .: 
which  is  between  every  two  embrasures  is. called  a  mcrl.  .. 
and  the  part  under  tiie  embrasure  is  called  the  genouillcrc 

EPE'E,  CHARLES  MICflELDE  U  A  cpBipcir-ii.v.r 
estimate  of  L'£lp^e*s  character  and  labours  has  been  f^i\^u 
under  Dsaf  ano  Dumb:  th^  following  arv  a  lev  btogr.^- 
phical  particulars  respecting  nim. 

|Ie  was  born  at  Versailles,  in  Noveinl>er»  1/12.  U.* 
fhther  was  the  king's  sgn^hitect,  a  man  of  talcnl  and  i^olt  \ . 
Y  iing[  L*Ep^  was  educated  for  the  chu^rcn,  a  prvfis>».  \ 
»'hich  his  mild,  cheerfid,  and  pious  dispoaiUou  p«>  u- 
iiu.  y  flt^d  him.  There  were  difficulties  «t  first  in  the  •* . } 
of  his  admission  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  required,  a*.  - 
cording  to  the  established  practice  of  the  diooeae  of  ?«:  x 
to  sign  a  formulary  of  faith ;  and  this  being  opposed  to  ..t 
own  opinions  (which  were,  Jansentst),  he  ooiud  not  du  >^ 
conscientiously.  He  was  however  admtUed  lo  the  rani  f 
deacon,  but  was  told  never  to  pretend  to  holy  ordars,  I:,  i 
obstruction  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  law.  hut  this  \'., 
fession  did  not  suit  the  bias  of  his  niindL  At  last  be  »u*- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  holy  orders,  being  ordained  la  x^.- 
bishop  of  Troyes,  a  nephew  of  Bossuet.  Froqi  Lim  M.  i*c 
r£p6e  received  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Troyea. 

An  accidental  circumstance  led  him  to  devote  himeeli    . 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.,  Business  took  ^..^ 
one  day  to  a  house  where  he  found  only  two  young  wuui<.  , 
who  were  busily  engaged  in  needlework,  but  paid  do  au<.  j- 
tion  to  his  questions.     The  mother  of  the  young  uuu..^ 
arriving  shortly  afteirwards^  explained  to  bin  wuh  Ujr> 
that  they  were,  deaf  and  dumb.     An  eodesieatic  nao.'.  i 
Vanin  had  commenced  the  educatioa  of  these  young  \*-: 
sons  by  means  of  pictures;  but  death  had  leoioved  &   .. 
and  no  other  person  had  offered  to  instruct  the  ma^^ 
'Believing,*  savs  M.  de  TEpde,  'that  these  tivo  chiMn. 
would  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  their  religioiL  if  1  >- 
not  attempt  some  means  of  instniciiilg  theih,  1  wss  touo- 
with  compassion,  and  told  the  mother  that  she  night  >. 
them  daily  to  my  house,  and  that  I  would  do  whatc.^.  1 
might  find  possible  fbr  them.' 

John  Paul  Bonet's  book  ciitie  in  the  irs^  of  M   -- 
r£p6e ;  a  person  offered  a  copy  of  it  to  him«  urging  Lul  * 
buy  it,  which  he  at  first  refUseo,  not  knowing  the  nex«:r- 
the  work,  and  alleging  that  he  did  not  understand  Spaut    • 
and  that  the  book  was  therefore  of  no  use  to  him.    Opcu.  ^ 
it  casually,  he  found  the  copper-plate  engraving  of  Bau>> 
one-handed  alphabet.    The  book  was  immediately  boii^:.« 
and  De  I'Ep^  learned  Spanish  to  enable  him  to  reed  it 

M.  de  TEpt'e  wiis  persevering  and  disinterested  in  ht» 
struction  of  the  dvaf  and  dumb.    He  persevered  untU   \ 
converted  opposition  and  contempt  into  appiobetioo.    H.^ 
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Tke  ruins  of  the  cit)*  are  situated  near  the  river  Cayiter,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Ephesus,  and  near  a  modem  village  called  Aiasalouk. 
The  city,  according  to  Pococke's  plan,  was  irregularly  en- 
closed with  solid  walls.  Towards  the  east  the  external  wall 
crosses  a  hill,  called  Lepre,  which  has  a  channel  or  hollow 
in  the  middle.  The  wall  is  then  continued  southward  on 
the  edge  of  a  valley,  which  is  hounded  hy  another  hill, 
^lled  the  Corresus.  (Strah.  640.)  Other  internal  walls 
extend  further  south  across  another  valley,  and  communi- 
<;ate  with  wall- works  running  east  and  west  along  the  side 
of  Mount  Corresus.  Tlie  walls  then  turn  northward,  and 
extend  along  the  side  of  a  lake,  probahly  Lake  Selinusm, 
near  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  is  ahout  a  furlong  to  the 
west  of  the  hill  Lepre.  On  this,  the  west  wall,  is  a  tower, 
called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  building  with 
Gothic  or  pointed  arches.  The  walls,  after  leaving  the  lake, 
cur^'e  on  tne  north,  and  run  straight  toward  the  east  on  a 
slight  eminence.  Near  the  circus  the  walls  are  set  hack  a 
short  distance,  and  then  are  continued  straight  till  they 
turn  with  a  curve,  and  join  the  boundary  on  the  Lepre 
hill. 

The  whole  compass  of  the  walls,  according  to  Pococke,  is 
about  four  miles.  They  are  built  in  a  rough  manner,  but 
cased  with  hewn  stone,  and  defended  in  places  with  square 
towers.  In  some  parts  the  walls  remain  almost  entire ;  in 
others  the  foundations  only  are  visible,  and  are  ten  feet 
thick.  Tlie  site  of  Ephesus  has  been  frequently  changed, 
and  Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  said  to 
have  adopted  the  expedient  of  stopping  the  drains  in  the 
low  parts  of  the  city,  in  order  to  drive  the  inhabitants  into 
the  higher,  or,  what  he  conceived,  the  most  advantageous 
situation  for  the  city,  which  he  had  enclosed.  (Strab.  640.) 
Pococke  is  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  of  the  present  walls  are 
the  work  of  Lysimachus.  Part  of  one  of  the  entrance-gates, 
adorned  with  some  bas-reliefs  remarkable  for  their  fine 
taste,  still  remains.  Within  the  city  there  were  extant,  at 
the  time  of  Pococke's  visit,  ruins  of  theatres,  a  circus,  and 
other  public  buildings ;  and  without  the  city,  on  the  south- 
cast  side  of  Lepre,  are  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent edifice,  which  Pococke  supposed  to  be  a  gymnasium. 
The  outer  walls  are  of  brick  and  stone,  formed  of  four  or 
five  courses  of  each,  laid  alternately,  and  constructed  with 
great  solidity. 

In  '  The  Antiquities  of  Ionia,*  vol.  ii.,  published  by  the 
Dilletanti  Society,  there  is  an  interesting  view  of  this  gym- 
nasium, and  also  a  plan.  (See  Plate  40,  and  following 
plates.)  The  Cryptoporticus  is  full  of  Exedrse.  There  is  also 
a  Palsestra  and  an  Ephebium,  with  rooms  on  the  right  and 
left,  having  a  communication  with  the  Paliestra  only.  A 
passage  leids  tram  the  Ephebium  to  the  apartments  of  the 
baths,  of  which  there  were  two  sets  for  bathing.  There  is 
however  only  one  Laconicum.  In  the  niche  of  the  Calida- 
rium,  on  the  right  hand,  are  painted  several  sorts  of  fish, 
and  boys  swimming  on  dolphins :  the  colours  of  the  paint- 
ing are  so  well  preserved  as  to  show  the  water  to  be  of  a 
light  green.  The  Laconicum  is  vaulted,  and  is  totally 
dark.  Plate  43  gives  some  details  of  the  architecture  of 
this  building. 

The  remains  of  a  temple  at  Ephesus  are  given  in  plates 
44  and  45  of  the  same  work.  This  temple  was  130  feet 
long  and  80  broad.  The  oella  is  constructed  of  large  coarse 
stone ;  the  portico  is  of  marble,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  columns  are  nearly  47  feet  high,  and  the  ^afls  are 
fluted,  and  of  one  piece  of  stone.  The  style  is  Roman,  and 
the  temple  was  constructed,  probably  with  the  permission 
of  Augustus  Cassar,  to  the  deified  Julius. 

The  circus  is  a  very  curious  building,  780  feet  long, 
and  290  broad:  the  width  of  the  chariot-course  is  135  feet 
On  the  north  side  the  seats  are  constructed  on  a  series  of 
arches,  but  on  the  south  they  are  laid  on  Mount  Lepre.  The 
circus  was  entered  by  descending  the  hill  side,  as  the 
boundary  was  surmounted  with  a  wall,  having  arched  open- 
ings three  feet  wide  at  about  forty  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  The  masonry  consists  of  rusticated  stone-work,  and 
the  Ionic  order  appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  of  the 
decorative  parts  of  the  architecture.  The  great  theatre, 
which  is  partly  constructed,  and  partly  hollowed  out  of  the 
hill,  is  about  330  feet  in  diameter,  the  plan  being  a  large 
segment  of  a  circle,  with  thirty  rows  of  scats. 

The  temple  of  Diana  has  a  lake  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
which  is  now  a  morass^  extending  westward  to  the  Cayster. 
This  building  an4  the  oourta  about  it  were  surrounded  with 
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a  strong  wall,  which  was  a  double  wall  to  the  south.  Withui 
the  enclosure  were  four  open  courts,  that  is,  one  on  c^^ii 
side  of  the  temple;  and  on  each  side  of  the  court  tf*  ti.r 
west  'there  was  a  large  open  portico,  or  coloonadc*  of  tuur 
columns  deep,  extending  to  the  lake:  on  these  eoluzuu- 
arches  of  brick  were  (jinied.  The  front  of  the  temple  u^i 
to  the  east  The  temple  was  built  on  arcfaeis.  and  xLv 
foundation  appears  to  have  been  moat  solidly  conatmr!*-*!. 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxvi.  MK  who. 
8)>eaking  of  the  great  temple  which  existed  in  his  time.  »^  i 
that  it  was  built  on  marshy  ground,  as  being  thu#  mon* 
secure  against  earthquakes,  and  that  the  foundaliona  mru* 
formed  of  rammed  charcoal  and  wooL  In  the  narrow  arrii- 
ways  of  the  foundation  Pococke  saw  a  great  number  uf 
earthen  pipes.  In  the  front  of  the  temple  was  a  large  pur- 
tico.  constructed  with  grey  and  red  granite  columns*  ft<>iu> 
of  the  fragments  of  whicn  are  fifteen  feet  long  aqd  ihri'^ 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  Similar  columns  form  part 
the  mosque  of  St.  John  at  Aiasalouk,  with  a  most  be«utifui 
composite  capital.  Pococke  judges  from  the  remains  w  h:.  'i 
he  saw,  that  the  whole  building  was  cased  with  mmrble.  ai.  i 
that  arches  were  turned  on  the  columns.  Ttie  temple  ii»c.: 
has  something  of  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  is  divided  int.. 
several  chambers.  There  was  prd)ablya  portico  on  tU 
side  opposite  to  the  ereat  entrance,  xhe  length  of  iiu 
temple,  according  to  Pliny,  was  425  feet,  the  bresdth  ^21^*. 
and  it  contained  137  columns  60  feet  high. 

Ruins  still  remain  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bUl  Lr]>rr. 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  suburb  on  the  south  stdt-  -.f 
Lepre,  and  near  a  mile  from  the  south-east  corner  of  it  t** 
wards  that  hill,  about  which  the  present  village  of  Aimsalouk 
is  situated.    On  another  hill  is  a  Turkish  caatlc^  and  rDui.'i 
the  top  of  the  hill  are  extensive  ruins  of  thick  brick  «-ai.K 
with  numerous  small  arches,  which  Pococke  judees  to  be 
of  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors.    To  the  east  ^  Mui.nt 
Lepre  are  the  burial-places.     Pococke  saw  there  a  rin 
large  marble  coffin  (sarconhagus),  with  an  imperfact  m 
scnption  on  it,  and  he  says  he  has  reason  to  think  that  xhc% 
cut  holes  in  the  rock  in  order  to  deposit  their  deed  thc;r. 
There  are  several  arches  all  round  tne  hill,  and  on  eomt*  of 
them  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  On  the  low  ground  be t«  «>•  r 
the  hill  Lepre  and  the  village  of  Aiasalouk  there  are  n 
mains  of  manv  square  piers,  made  of  single  atones  laid  o;  v 
on  another.    Not  only  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Lcnrev  but  en 
Mount  Corresus,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  between  them,  tbi  rv 
are  still  great  ruins  of  the  antient  city. 

Mounts  Lepro  and  Corresus  being  of  marble,  prob.:'>:i 
supplied  abundant  materials  for  building.  (Pooocke*a  V'r  f 
veU;  and  The  Antiquities  qf  Ionia,  by  the  DiiieioHtt  5- 
ciety,) 

According  to  Strabo,  the  oldest  inhabitanta  of  the  site*  «i/ 
Ephesus  were  Carians  and  Leleges,  most  of  whom  vir. 
ejected  by  the  settlers  from  Greece  under  Androclua.  i.% 
simachus,  as  SUrabo  observes,  built  the  walls  which  exts:.>1 
when  he  wrote,  and  which  are  doubtless  those  descnhcd  ^v 
Pococke.  He  also  nve  the  place  the  name  of  his  v:f 
Arsinoe,  but  the  old  name  was  afterwards  restored.  Thv 
first  great  temple  of  Diana  was  built  by  Chersiphion,  wb^ri 
having  been  set  on  fire  bv  Herostratus  and  destn>)ed,  tb^ 
great  edifice  described  by  Pliny  was  erected.  Strabo  says  il  ?  > 
the  priests  of  the  temple  were  once  eunuchs,  but  that  in  hi* 
time  the  usages  of  the  nlace  were  somewhat  changed.  Tt..> 
temple  was  a  noted  asylum  for  male&etors  and  for  drttcr^, 
till  this  privilege  was  taken  away  by  Augustus.  In  8tra>*«  ^ 
time  Ephesus  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  rhK 
commercial  city  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor;  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles  (  xix.)  tbut  . 
was  a  place  of  some  note  for  workers  in  sii^tsr. 


jSrltlth  Ifuwnm. 


ColasfEphcattft. 
Actual  Sixe.    SUtr.    Wdfli|.17C| 


E'PHORI  (l^opoi),  a  body  of  magistrates  at  (Sparta.  «K  • 
were  possessed  of  great  privil^es.  The  instituUon  «^  th.» 
office  is  usually  ascribed  lo  Theopompus,  the  giandsoa  w^ 
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poetry,  as  tbey  afford  by  fkr  the  most  perfect  instance  of 
poems  of  that  kind  composed  in  an  age  differing  but  little 
in  its  characteristics  from  that  to  which  they  refer,  and 
stand  consequently  in  strong  contrast  to  the  iEneid,  a  poem 
with  which  thev  are  most  ir^uently  compared.  The  JEneid, 
in  common  witn  most  Latin  poetry,  depends  more  on  beauty 
of  language  and  arrangement  than  on  anything  in  the  story, 
exquisitely  managed  as  it  is,  to  excite  the  interest  of  its 
readers.  As  it  traces  the  life  of  an  individual,  it  stands  in 
closer  juxta-position  with  the  Odyssey  than  with  the 
Iliad;  but  how  superior  is  Ulysses  to  iBneas,  and  how 
much  more  romantic  are  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  than 
those  of  the  Trojan  hero  ( 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  wlide  compass  of  literature  a 
more  perfectly  drawn  character  than  Ulysses,  certainly  none 
proceeding  from  so  early  a  source.  His  touching  exhibi- 
tions of  ^ling,  the  inimitable  circumstantiality  of  the  fic- 
tions which  he  spins  in  such  profusion,  apparently  ibr  no 
purpose  except  to  confound  his  auditors ;  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  interest  of  the  storv  winds  around  him,  the 
comic  nature  of  the  interludes,  and  the  peculiarities  attach- 
ing to  the  supernatural  parts  of  his  adventures,  aH  unite  to 
render  the  Odyssey  a  poem  more  fitted  perhaps  than 
the  Iliad  itself  to  interest  an  age  like  ours,  when  every- 
thing which  gives  a  lyrical  character  to  poetry  is  so  much 
although  so  unconsciously  sought  for. 

It  usually  happens  that  sacred  poetry  partakes  strongly 
of  a  lyrical  character,  and  Hcsiod  has  perhaps  struck  out 
the  only  path  which  an  epic  writer  in  a  simple  age  could 
follow  without  lapsing  into  the  lyrical  spirit  as  tie  approached 
theological  subjects.  The  only  poet  of  antiquity  with  whom 
he  can  be  compared  is  Lucretius,  but  the  'De  Rerum 
NaturA'  approacties  so  much  more  nearly  to  the  character 
of  a  treatise  on  philosophy,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  it  the 
name  of  an  epic  poem,  although  it,  as  well  as  all  didactic 
works  like  Virgil  s  Georgics,  come  under  the  definition. 
Tho  reason  why  we  are  slow  to  recognize  them  as  epics 
arises  from  the  habit  of  taking  the  heroic  epos,  one  spe- 
cies, although  the  primary  one,  for  the  whole  class,  which 
really  includes  other  species,  as  a  reference  to  our  definition 
cannot  fiiil  to  show. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  German  writer  (Schelling, 
Vorlesungen,  &c.,  p.  224)  that,  properly  speaking,  an  epic 
poem  has  no  regular  beginning  or  end ;  it  is  a  metrical  and 
imaginative  production,  which,  if  it  consist  of  narrative, 
may  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down  at  any  period.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  with  the  Odyssey  and  iSneid, 
although  the  two  last  are  considerably  more  complex  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  narrative,  and  evidently  draw  to  a  more 
decided  close  than  the  Iliad.  There  appears  however  to  be 
a  greater  unity  in  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey  than  in  Uiat  of 
Virgil's  poem,  in  this  respect,  that  the  events  never  get  the 
upper  hand  of  the  hero.  We  are  interested  in  his  adven- 
tures because  they  are  his ;  while  in  the  ^neid  they  strike 
us  rather  as  emoeliishments  intended  to  possess  indepen- 
dent merit 

The  early  romantic  epos  deserves  notice  as  the  first  dis- 
tinct form  of  modem  art.  Much  discussion  has  been  ex- 
pended in  order  to  ascertain  whence  arose  those  cycles  of 
metrical  romances  which  have  for  their  subjects  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  King  Arthur,  and  other  heroes ; 
but  it  rather  concerns  us  here  to  notice  that  the  second 
birth  of  civilization  which  ensued  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  productive  of  a  series  of  events  in  lite- 
rary history,  narallel,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  those  which 
occurred  in  tlie  times  of  Homer. 

Tlie  traces  of  heroic  poetry  which  remain  in  Liyy's  His- 
tory are  plain  enough  to  enable  us  to  infer  wi^  considerable 
probability  that  a  series  of  epic  poets  appeared  in  Rome 
about  the  time  of  the  Tarqums  onwards ;  but  as  no  frag- 
ments remain,  we  are  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  writings  to  enable  us  to  refer  to  them  as  we  do  to 
Homer. 

We  find  that  the  northern  nations  possessed  numerous 
poems  of  an  epical  kind,  some  of  whicn  remain,  and  are  or 
might  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  The  cycles  of 
romances  on  Troy  and  Alexander  the  Great  compose  a  form 
of  art  which  cx)uld  only  exist  in  a  revival  of  imagmiUive 
spirit,  as  they  derive  their  subjects  from  an  older  date  and 
a  different  country,  although,  as  regards  every  thing  but  the 
name  of  Greek  or  IVojan,  the  hero  is  usually  the  country- 
man of  the  bard ;  but  the  numerous  poems  on  Arthur*  w  ith 
'  Havelok  the  Dane,'  and '  Horn  Chila»'  in  oiur  own  lang;ii8Ke» 


*  Beowulf,'  in  Anglo-Saxon, '  The  Poem  of  the  Cid."  m 
Spanish,  and  the  '  Nibelungen  Lied,*  in  old  German,  t  ^- 
quite  sufficient  proofs  of  the  coincidence  of  epic  spirit  vtr^ 
an  early  stage  of  society. 

The  Italian  epic  arose  somewhat  later  than  that  of  ary 
of  the  northern  nations,  which  may  be  attributed  to  v  - 
fact  that  it  was  only  to  a  strong  admixture  of  barbnrt  - 
Wood  that  the  Italians  owed  their  restoration  to  poliri  • 
existence.  The  dregs  of  a  nation  never  possess  a  nati<  i  1 
literature. 

Coleridge  has  observed  that '  Gothie  art  depends  nn  i 
symbolical  expression  of  the  infinite,'  or  what  caniic»t  !>« 
eurcumscribed  within  the  limits  of  actual  sensuous  b^ir  : 
while  in  antient  art  everything  was  finite  and  matvr  .  . 
{Lit.  Remains,  vol.  L  p.  68.)    This  applies  more  directly  : 
architecture,  but  in  a  measure  also  to  literature,  alchin':^  '*« 
we  think  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  mon*  *  - 
do  with  it  than  the  cause  which  Coleridge  assigns^  naro*  \\ 
the  wild  liberty  of  the  Northman's  habits  and  mannen  r  i 
the  imagery  of  nature  which  surrounded  him.     Pcrir.t  ^ 
the  greatest  difference  which  is  traceable  between  the  :i  - 
tient  and  the  modern  epic  has  been  produced  by  that  «p' 
of  devotion  to  the  female  sex  which  characterizea  mil  :  • 
Gothic  nations;  and  arising  as  it  does,  pardy  f^om  tl 
refinement  of  an  instinct  ana  partly  firom  religious  impr^  - 
sions,*  is  very  superior,  as  a  motive  of  action,  to  the  ro»'  . 
unmitigated  instinct  for  war  which  constitutes  the  pre^  -  ' 
ing  feature  of  the  antient  epic,  or  at  least  of  the  her  .^ 
poems. 

We  have  been  at  no  pains  to  notice  those  detached  r^^  - 
poems  which  have  appeared  at  diflbrent  times  since  i: ' 
revival  of  learning,  although  some  of  the  most  noble  »pt  ■ :  - 
mens  of  this  style  of  poetry  are  to  be  numbered  am* »:).-' 
them;  still  less  have  we  intended  to  give  anjtliin^  I  ..: 
sketches  of  any  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  this  is  y: 
perly  done  under  the  heads  of  the  several  authors. 

(Thirlwall's  History  qf  Greece,  vol.  L;  Uhici,  Ge^rhx  /•'• 
der  Hellenischen  Dichtkunst;  Dunlop,  History  of  R"".  •. 
Literature;   Baehr,  Abriss  der  Romisehen  Litsratur-O' 
schichte;  History  of  Spain  in  the  Cabinet  Cyctr,p^rxi,j, 
vol.  ii-.  Appendix  H.) 

EPICHARMUS,  the  son  of  Helotlialea,  was  bora  in  ! - 
island  of  Cos,  and  accompanied  Cadmus,  the  son  of  So\  t  ]  v 
to  Sicily  about  the  year  485  B.C.    He  must  have  arri>«-i  :: 
maturity  bv  this  time;  for  he  was  a  pupil  of  Pythav:  »ri. 
(who  died  in  497  b.c),  and  according  to  Aristotle  {Pr^tt 
5),  lived  long  before  Chionides  and  Magnes  Cwbo,  if  v 
may  believe  Suidas,  began  to  exhibit  in  487  b.c.)  ;  so  t:  -* 
there  can  bono  truth  in  the  statement  of  Diogenes*  i\  ' 
Epicharmus  was  brought  from  Cos  to  Sicily  when  a  « V 
of  tliree  months  old  (viii.  78).    Ite  and  his  brother  v.r. 
physicians,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  belonsed  to  the  Cx  * 
house  of  the  Asclepiads.    It  appears  that  he  resided  ^« 
short  time  at  Megara,  and  possibly  removed  to  Syra-  -- 
when  Gelo  transported  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  'tli.t 
(484  B.C.).    It  was  at  Megara  that  Epicharmus  pn>bu. 
got  the  idea  of  writing  comedies ;  for  the  Megarear.N  :  • 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Sicily,  are  always  spoken  of  a^  tl 
originators  of  that  branch  of  the  drama.    Bpirhanui:>  . 
called   by  Theocritus  (Epigram,  xvii.)  the   inventor    ^. 
comedy,  and  Plato  says  that  he  was  the  chief  come 2.. 
just  as  Homer  was  the  chief  tragedian.  {ne4Btei^  n.  i   .. 
E.)    The  latter  remarks  refer,  we  believe,  to  his  na^.*  ^ 
first  fUmished  the  comus,  or  band  of  revellers^  who  « . 
the  original  chorus  in  comedy,  with  a  systematic  diaL^  j 
and  a  plot  of  an  epic  character.    That  the  comedies  of  K 
charmus  had  a  chorus,  and  that  this  chorus  was  the  t\:\  ' 
sentative  of  the  comus,  as  in  the  old  Athenian  eomt-i- 
appears  probable  from  the  fiict  that  one  of  his  diaiika&  v  . . 
called  *  Vulcan,'  or  the  '  Comastigy    *  The  subjects  of  i: 
plays  of  Epicharmus.'  says  Miiller  {Dorians^  iv.  7,  {  : 
'  were  mostly  mythological,  L  e.,  parodies  or  timvesiic* 
mythology,  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  satirical  drama    . 
Athens.    Thus,  in  the  comedy  of  "  Busiris,**  Hercules  ^  a* 
represented  in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  as  a  vora<*.    « 
glutton ;  and  he  was  again  exhibited  in  the  same  chara<*'< 
(with  a  mixture,  perhaps,  of  satirical  remarks  on  the  1u\in 
of  the  times)  in  "  The  Marriage  of  Hebe,**  in  which  an  s«* 
nishing  number  of  dishes  was  mentioned.    He  aUo.  1  k  - 
Aristophanes,  handled  political  subjects  and  invented  mn 
characters  like  the  later  Athenian  poets;  and  indeed  t 
extent  of  his  subjects  was  very  wide.    The  piece  ratU-  . 
•  Tlw  vonhip  of  the  vli|Mk  io  putk«lw,(C«teM|^^  i 
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wliich  brought  on  his  death  was  tho  8to*)o.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-second  year  when  he  died,  and  he  had  been  then 
settled  in  Athens  as  a  teacher  for  thirty-six  years. 

Epicurus  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (x.  9)  to  have  had 
so  many  friends  '  that  even  whole  cities  could  not  contain 
them.'  Pupils  came  to  him  from  distant  places,  verv  many 
from  LAmpsacus;  and  while  men  often  desertea  other 
schools  to  join  that  of  Epicurus,  there  were  only  two  in- 
stances at  most  of  Epicurus  being  deserted  for  any  other 
teacher.  So  remarkably  was  this  the  case,  (and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  as  long  as  the  Epicurean  school  lasted,)  that 
it  is  related  as  a  question  put  to  Arcesilaus,  '  why  men 
change  from  other  sects  to  that  of  the  Epicureans,  but 
never  leave  this  ?*  (Diog.  Laert,  iv.  43.)  Epicurus  and  his 
pupils  lived  together,  in  the  garden  which  nas  been  men- 
tioned, in  a  state  of  friendship,  which,  as  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented, could  not  be  surpassed ;  abstaining  from  putting  tneir 
properties  together,  ana  enjoying  them  m  common*  for  the 
quaint  yet  significant  reason  that  such  a  nlan  implied 
mutual  distrust.  The  friendship  subsisting  oetween  Epi- 
curus and  his  pupils  is  commemorated  by  Cicero  (De  Fin., 
i.  20).  In  this  gieirden  too  they  lived  in  the  most  frugal 
and  virtuous  manner,  though  it  was  the  delight  of  tho 
enemies  of  Epicurus  to  represent  it  differently,  and  though 
Timocrates,  who  had  once  been  his  pupiU  and  had  aban- 
doned hira,  spread  such  stories  as  that  Epicurus  used  to 
vomit  twice  a  day  after  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
women  were  inmates  of  the  garden.  (Diog.  Laert.,  z.  6,  7.) 
An  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the  garden  told  him  who 
might  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  barley-cakes  and  water 
would  be  the  fare  provided  for  him  (Senec,  Ep,  31);  and 
such  was  the  chastity  of  Epicurus,  that  one  of  his  principal 
opponents,  Chrysippus,  endeavoured  to  acoouht  for  it,  so  as 
to  deny  him  any  merit,  by  saying  that  he  was  without  pas- 
sions. (Stob.  Serm.  117.)  Epicurus  did  not  marr}',  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  prosecute  philosophy  with  less 
interruption.  His  roost  attached  friends  and  pupils  were 
Hermachus  of  Mitylene,  whom  he  appointed  by  will  to 
succeed  him  as  master  of  the  school ;  Mctrodorus,  who  wrote 
several  books  in  defence  of  his  system,  and  for  whose  chil- 
dren Epicurus  in  his  will  liberally  provided ;  and  Polyienus. 
Epicurus's  three  brothers,  Neocles,  ChsBredemus,  and  Aris- 
tobulus,  followed  his  philosophy ;  as  also  one  of  his  servants, 
Mys,  whom  at  his  death  he  made  free.  Besides  the  garden 
in  Athens,  from  which  the  followers  of  Epicurus  in  suc- 
ceeding time  came  to  be  named  the  philosophers  of  the 
garden  (Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  122,  xiv.  319),  Epicurus  possessed  a 
house  in  Melite,  a  village  near  Athcn»,  to  which  he  used 
often  to  retire  with  his  friends.  On  his  death,  he  left  this 
house,  together  with  the  garden,  to  Hermachus,  as  head  of 
the  school,  to  be  left  by  him  again  to  whomsoever  might 
bo  his  successor.  (^ 

Epicurus  divided  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  into  three 
part»,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  respectively  of  canonics, 
physics,  and  eiMcs.  Tlie  first  two  were  subordinate  to  the 
third.  The  end  of  all  knowledge,  of  ethics  directly  or  im- 
mediately, of  canonics  and  physics  indirectly  or  mediately 
through  ethics,  was,  according  to  Epicurus,  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  man.  i 

C&nonics,  which  was  a  subject  altogether  introductory 
lioth  to  physics  and  ethics,  treated  of  the  means  by  which 
knowled^,  both  physical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of 
the  conditions  or  (as  they  were  called  by  Epicurus)  criteria 
of  truth.  These  conditions  or  criteria  were,  according  to 
him,  sensations  (aiaBfiiruc),  ideas  or  imaginations  (irpo- 
X^Eii:),  and  affections  (iradi}).  From  these  three  sorts  of 
consciousness  we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus 
then  called  canonics,  viewed  in  ^lation  to  physics  and 
ethics,  is,  viewed  absolutely  or  in  itself,  psychology.  Epi- 
curus seems  to  have  explained  rightly  tne  dependence  of 
ideas  upon  sensations  (Diog.  Laert,  x.,  33) ;  but  in  ac- 
counting for  sensations,  he,  like  Democritus,  left  the  path 
of  sound  psychology,  and  introduced  the  fanciful  hypothesis 
of  emanations  from  bodies. 

In  physics  he  trod  pretty  closely  in  the  fbotsteps  of 
Democritus  [Democritus];  so  much  so  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  taking  his  atomic  cosmology  from  that  philosopher 
without  acknowledgment.  He  made  very  few  and  unim- 
portant alterations ;  and  of  these  Cicero  remarks  (Z)e  Fin. 
L  6),  •  pemocrito  adjicit  porpauca  mutans,  sed  ita  ut  ea 
quo  corrigere  vult  mihi  quidem  depravare  videatur.*  Ac- 
cording to  Epicurus,  as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
before  him,  tne  universe  consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and 


space,  or  vacuum,  m  which  matter  exists  and  iiiof«t;  and 
all  matter,  of  every  kind  and  fonn»  is  redudble  to  ceiuin 
indiiisible  particles,  atoms,  which  are  eUaauL  Tbr^e 
atoms,  moving;  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  ttimight 
downwards,  and  also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form 
the  different  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  world,  and 
which  differ,  in  kind  and  shape,  according  a^  che  atom« 
are  differently  placed  in  respect  of  one  anoUier.  It  is  dear 
that  in  this  system  a  creator  is  dispensed  with;  and  indciec* 
Epicurus,  here  again  following  Democritus*  set  about  t<i 
prove,  in  an  d  priori  way,  that  this  creator  could  not  ewsi, 
masmuch  as  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  any  m<jrc 
than  it  could  utterly  perish  and  become  noUiing.  The 
atoms  have  existed  always,  and  always  will  exist;  and  all 
the  various  physical  phenomena  are  brought  about,  iron 
time  to  time,  by  their  various  motions. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Epicurean  sjstem  of  ethir^. 
Setting  out  from  the  two  fiicts,  that  man  is  susceptible  cf 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  he  seeks  the  one  and  a\ui<!% 
the  other,  Epicurus  propounded  that  it  is  a  man*s  dut|  t  - 
endeavour  to  increase  to  the  utmost  his  pleasures  ao'l 
diminish  to  the  utmost  his  pains;  choosing  that  wfa;ch 
tends  to  pleasure  rather  than  tnat  which  tends  to  pain,  and 
that  which  tends  to  a  greater  pleasure  or  to  a  lesser  pam. 
rather  than  that  which  tends  respectively  to  a  lesser  plea- 
sure or  to  a  greater  pain.  He  used  the  terms  pleasure  anJ 
pain  in  the  most  comprehensive  way,  as  including  pleasur: 
and  pain  both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  and  he  esteemed  tU* 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  as  incomparably  grea:er 
than  those  of  the  body.  Making,  then,  good  and  evil  ^.  r 
virtue  and  vice  depend  on  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasu  f 
and  diminish  pain,  or  the  opposite,  he  arrived,  as  be  e^*i\ « 
might  do,  at  the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  >im  , 
to  be  denounced.  And  when  he  got  thus  far,  even  hi* 
adversaries  had  nothing  to  say  against  him.  It  is  stranire 
that  they  should  have  continued  to  revile  the  principle,  i.>i 
matter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called,  when  they  ^aw 
that  it  was  a  principle  that  led  to  truth.  But  even  in  our 
own  age  and  country  the  same  cry  has  been  raised ;  ar.  1 
men,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  antient  and  of  ih'.- 
modem  philosopher  alike,  have  endeavoured,  by  bringing  ti 
bear  on  it  as  a  nard  name  the  name  Epicurean,  to  crush  lU* 
philosophy  of  Bentham. 

Though  Epicurus  dispensed  with  a  Divine  Being    i* 
creator  of  the  world,  he  yet  did  not  deny  the  existeniv  U 

f>ds.  That  there  was  au  inconsistency  in  this  is  ob\t  >> 
ut  he  professed  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  kK:  ^ 
of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  existed;  ..  i 
thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  ideas,  like  all  <>:!.. 
ideas,  from  sensations,  he  imagined  that  the  gods  were  b«.Mr .  * 
of  human  form,  hovering  about  in  the  air,  and  m^^l 
known  to  men  by  the  customary  emanations.  He  belies  -.  I 
that  these  gods  were  eternal  and  supremely  happy.  L\  •  j 
in  a  state  of  quiet,  and  meddling  not  with  the  amun  of  >  f 
world.  He  contended  that  they  were  to  be  worshipped  .  . 
account  of  the  excellence  of  their  nature,  not  becauK?  tli. , 
could  do  men  either  good  or  harm.  (Cic.  De  AW.  Dtk..*  .  l 
41 ;  Senec  De  Bentf.  iv.  19.) 

The  two  chief  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  the  il  -  •- 
triues  of  Epicurus  are  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laerrji... 
and  the  poem  of  Lucretius  •  De  Hcrum  NaturS.'     In  i!  • 
first  of  these  are  letters  from  Epicurus  himself  to  tlmv  « 
his  friends,  which  give  a  brief  account  of  all  the  parts  . 
his  system.    Information  is  furnished  also  by  the  writ.-  ^^ 
of  Cicero,  principally  the  *  De  Finibus*  and  the  '  IV  \  . 
turfi  Deorum ;'  by  those  of  Seneca;  and  the  treatise  of  Ft. 
tarch  entitled  '  Against  Colotes.' 

Epicurus  was,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  ni»ci- 
voluminous  writer  than  any  other  philosopher,  ha\ ..  : 
written  as  many  as  300  volumes,  in  all  of  which  he  is  sk  : 
to  have  studiously  avoided  making  quotations.  AU  tr..: 
now  remains  of  his  worhs^  are  the  letters  contained  m  Tt- 
tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  parU  of  two  bookj.  .•. 
his  treatise  on  Nature  (rcpi  f  v^cmc),  which  were  di«co\(*rt : 
at  Hereulaneum.  The  last  were  published  at  Letpcii;  j3 
1818,  being  edited  by  OrellL  A  critical  edition  of  tbv  'fir-. 
two  letters  of  Epicurus  was  edited  by  J.  Qb.  Schneider. 
Leipzig,  1813. 

Diogenes  Laertius  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  liie  of 
Epicurus ;  brief  and  incidental  notices  are  also  suppkio^i 
by  Suidas.  Cicero^  Seneca,  and  Plutarch.  There  is  an  %•- 
count  of  the  life  and  defence  of  the  character  of  Bpictirvx 
in  eight  books,  by  Gkissendi  (LugiLBat.  1647Xaiid  a  Us 
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EPILEPSY,  epikptU  UrD^n^iQ),   <a  seizing.*     S^mo- 
nymes:  morbu*  aivinus,  herculeus,  comitialis,  caducus; 
falling  tickne$9.    Sudden  abolition  of  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness, with  convulsions  [Contulsion]  of  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion,  ending  in  a  state  of  sopor  or  apparent 
sleep,  the  attack  recurring  in  paroxysms  more  or  less  re- 
gular. The  attack  of  epilepsy  is  usually  quite  sudden.  The 
person,  while  in  his  ordinary  health,  and  perhaps  engaged  in 
nis  usual  occupation,  utters  a  piercing  scream.  If  standing, 
he  falls  to  the  ground,  where  he  lies  for  a  moment  in  a  state 
of  extreme  rigidity,  almost  amounting  to  tetanic  stiffness ; 
but  this  state  is  auickly  succeeded  by  convulsions,  which 
variously  agitate  the  limbs  and  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The 
head  is  generally  thrown  backwards :  the  eyes  are  open, 
fixed,  and  staring ;  the  pupils  are  dilated ;  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  swollen,  rendering  the  countenance 
flushed,  and  sometimes  of  a  dusky  hue ;  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  in  violent  action,  producing  frightful  distortions  of 
the  countenance ;  the  muscles  that  move  the  lower  jaw 
close  the  mouth  with  violence,  producing  gnashing  of  the 
teeth ;  the  tongue,  which  is  swollen  and  livid,  is  thrust  out 
forcibly  between  the  teeth,  and  is  often  grievously  wounded ; 
the  arms  are  sometimes  tossed  violently  about  the  chest,  or 
struck  against  it ;  the  hands  and  fingers  are  in  a  state  of 
rapid  alternation,  between  the  motions  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion ;  the  lower  extremities  are  agitated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner;  the  thumbs  are  drawn  inwards,  and  the  toes  incurved ; 
and  a  quantity  of  ft-othy  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  which 
is  often  bloody  from  the  wounds  intiicted  on  the  tongue. 
The  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body  are  commonly  more 
violently  agitated  than  those  of  the  other.     Several  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  the  muscular  contractions  were  so 
violent  that  the  bones  of  the  limbs  were  broken,  the  teeth 
fractured,  and  the  joints  dislocated.    Generally  the  convul- 
sions have  for  a  few  moments  some  remission,  when  they 
are  again  suddenly  renewed  with    great  violence.      The 
breathing  is  disordered  in  consequence  of  the  convulsion  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration.     At  first  hea\7  and  difficult  as 
if  a  load  were  pla(«d  upon  the  chest,  it  becomes  at  lenijth 
quick,  short,  irregular,  and  sterterous,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied with  sighing  and  moaning.    The  diaphragm,  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder,  contract  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  fivces  and 
the  urine  are  discharjjed  involuntarily  and  with  great  force. 
The  pulse,  always  difficult  to  be  felt,  is  commonly  quick 
and  small ;  but  it  becomes  distinct  towards  the  end  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  is  then  more  slow  and  languid.    The  action 
of  the  heart  is  irregular,  tumultuous,  and  loud,  and  the  ca- 
rotids throb  vehemently.    After  the  contractions  of  the 
muscles  have  continued  for  some  time,  the  convulsions  di- 
minish in  violence,  and  at  length  cease  altogether.     Per- 
spiration breaks  out  about  the  head,  neck,  and  breast ;  the 
convulsive  respiration  is  followed  by  sighs,  and  the  spasms 
of  the  muscles  by  subsultus.    The  patient  is  now  restored 
to  a  slight  degree  of  consciousness ;  but,  as  if  exhausted  by 
the  violence  of  the  struggle,  he  soon  sinks  again  into  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility,  and  lies  in  a  deep  sleep. 
During  the  state  of  sleep,  the  perspiration  becomes  copious 
and  general  over  the  whole  body ;  the  pulse  fuller,  softer, 
and  slower,  and  the  respiration  fireer  and  easier.    After  a 
time  the  person  awakes,  sometimes  suddenly,  but  in  general 
it  is  only  by  degrees  that  sensation,  consciousness,  and  the 
power  of  motion  return.    Commonly  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness whatever  of  anything  that  has  passed  during  the  pa- 
roxysm.   On  coming  out  of  the  fit  there  is  generally  head- 
ache, and  always  languor.    The  convulsive  stage  may  last 
fifom  one  or  two  minutes  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  the  sleep 
from  one  to  several  hours.    The  duration  of  the  whole  pa- 
roxysm is  generally  fi^m  five  to  ten  minutes ;  but  often 
two  or  three  attacks  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion, that  the  paroxysm  seems  to  be  protracted  for  several 
hours.    Occasionally  death  takes  place  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  the  fit,  either  in  consequence  of  injury  inflicted  on 
the  brain  by  congestion  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  or  by 
the  suspension  of  the  respiration  through  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larvnx,  which  close  the  opening  of  the  glottis 
so  completely  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  induce  the  state 
of  asphyxia. 

Such  are  the  general  circumstances  which  accompany  an 
epileptic  attack,  and  the  general  form  of  the  disease  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  the  persons  afflicted  by  it ;  the 
chief  difference  is  in  the  slightness  or  severity  of  the  phe- 
nemeniy  in  which  there  is  every  possible  varietst  from  an 
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attack  so  severe  as  to  produce  instantaneou  death  to  one 
which  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarrely  be  pereeired.  Some- 
times, for  example,  instead  of  the  regular  and  violent  ti: 
just  described,  the  seizure  consists  merely  of  loss  of  ron-^-i- 
ousness,  slight  rigidity,  spasms  or  convulsions  of  a  f<-.v 
muscles  or  of  a  single  limb,  the  attack  lasting  only  a  minu* 
or  two.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  seised  with  si^^knc-s^ 
or  a  sensation  of  faintness,  the  sight  becomes  dim«  the  tl- 
collection  imperfect,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  -o 
far  impaired,  that  the  person  slips  from  his  chair,  or  fal  » 
firom  his  horse,  and  lies  on  the  ground  insensible,  pale,  jot 
spiring,  but  without  convulsions.  Or  the  attack  ma)  b<-  -« 
slight  Uiat  consciousness  is  not  wholly  lost;  but  the  m;:.! 
becomes  confused,  the  power  of  articulation  suddenly  dirm 
nished,  and  instead  of  finishing  the  sentence  he  was  u:ur- 
ing,  the  person  continues  to  mumble  for  half  a  minut«  ur  a 
minute  the  last  words  he  was  attempting  to  speak,  in  a  slovr. 
monotonous,  gibbering  manner ;  and  Uien  reooverijig.  1  - 
takes  up  the  thread  of  his  disooune,  being  soon  aware  of  &:• 
interruption  of  consciousness,  which  interruption  ther»  >« 
often  an  effort  to  conceal.  This  state  is  described  by  ^'iw 
persons  subject  to  it  as  one  of  great  mental  distress  3  •! 
depression,  like  a  frightful  dream :  they  feel  perplexed  j.  '1 
atflicted  by  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  some  overwhei  • 
ing  calamity,  or  a  senne  of  remorse  for  which  they  f  ai\ 
assign  a  cause.  A. paroxysm  of  this  kind  is  like  a  «<r. 
mood  of  extreme  melancholy,  and  such  is  the  impress 
that  the  countenance  of  the  patient,  which  is  fiiU  tif  %. 
ness,  makes  upon  the  spectator.  Tliese  slighter  paroxT  - 
may  recur  only  at  very  distant  intervals ;  but  they  m 
commonly  return  often,  and  sometimes  three  or  fbur  ttii**^ 
a  day. 

The  return  of  the  regular  epileptic  paroxysm  is  exc^ '-i 
ingly  various  in  different  individuals.    Several  year«  m .  * 
intervene  between  the  seizures;  or  they  may  recur  w\ 
every  month,  week,  or  day.    It  is  stated  that  tliey  hmxu- 
times  recur  periodically,  and  with  remarkable  exact nos  i<« 
the  very  day ;  once  a  year,  or  once  a  month.     When  1 » -  •. 
recur  monthly,  and  observe  a  stated  day,  that  (^y  mm  .- 
times  coincides  with  the  new  or  full  moon,  a  eoincidctio*  ' 
which  great  importance  was  attached  in   former  tui:* 
The  interval  of  a  lunar  month  is  more  commonly  noii; «  ; 
among  females,  from  the  connexion  of  the  disease  with  Tt> 
uterine  functions.    In  some  instances,  the  paroxysms  •  r  •  r 
every  week,  on  the  same  day;  and  occasionally  every  il.i' . 
or  night,  at  the  same  hour ;  but  they  most  frequently' c*  ;  c 
on  when  first  falling  asleep,  and  are  often  for  a  time  un:>u« 
pected  or  overlooked.    Sometimes  several  slight  seixur- 1 
take  place  in  one  day;  but  their  recurrence  is  often  v\- 
tremely  irregular.    When  they  are  neglected,  they  n^u.  ■: 
either  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  occur  after  sh>ri>  r 
intervals.    Consciousness  and  sensation  being  abolL^!..-. 
pain  cannot  be  felt  during  the  fit. 

Though  the  epileptic  attack  usually  oomes  on  suddo.M. ,. 
yet  it  sometimes  gives  distinct  warning  of  its  approach.  Ti.  * 
svmptoras  premonitory  of  an  epileptic  fit  aro  analoorouo  *  • 
those  which  precede  an  attack  or  apoplexy  [Apoplkx\  . 
namely,  headache,  giddiness,  flushing  or  the  face,  thrvib    . 
of  the  temples,  drowsiness,  sense  of  weight  or  heannr^*     :' 
the  head ;  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  aleeple«»nt^« 
fretfhlness,  irritabihty,  or  unusual  cheerfulness  and  hil  ir.  \ 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  voracious  appetite.  ^irL  ■ 
ness,  vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea.    But  there  i«  .  •  • 
peculiar  sensation,  termed  the  aura  epilepiica,  of  wii.'  . 
many  epileptics  are  conscious  immediately  before  th-  . 
This  consists  of  a  feeling  as  if  something  were  movin^'  .. 
soipe  part  of  the  limbs,  or  trunk  of  the  IxKly,  and  crvt^  .-  ^ 
thence  upwards  towards  the  head.    Sometimes  it  u  •'•  - 
scribed  as  a  sensation  of  a  current  of  air,  a  stream  of  v  .1  •  • . 
or  a  slight  convulsive  tremor;  at  other  times  no  di^t' 
idea  can  be  given  of  the  feeling  flurther  than  that  it  i*.  . 
sensation  of  something  moving  along.    This  remarki''  e 
sensation  does  not  appear  to  follow  very  distinctly  thee  >..  '^< 
of  a  nerve,  but  it  seems  to  pass  along  the  inte^rum^^a' « 
When  it  reaches  the  head,  the  patient  is  instantaneous  A 
deprived  of  sense,  and  falls  down  in  convulsions.    The  mm 
sation  arises  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  toe,  f>  *s 
leg,  and  groin ;  in  the  finger,  hand,  and  arm  ;  at  the  hot   . 
of  the  spine ;  in  the  uterus,  loins,  abdomen,  and  chest.  B  . 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  attack  of  epilepsy  is  p.« 
ceded  by  no  such  warning;  and  even  where  the  prem»u.- 
tory  symptoms  do  exist,  the  attack  does  not  by  any  mv*:i) 
always  follow. 
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iveaken  the  energy  of  the  bniin.  occnr  in  epilepsy,  as  he- 
ro onhage,  whether  spontaneous  or  artificial ;  terror,  horror, 
(lib^ust;  ony  powerful  and  disagreeable  sensations,  and 
enpecially  certain  disagreeable  odours ;  excessive  evacua- 
tions, great  fatigue,  inanition,  and  sedative  poisons. 

Tlie  medical  treatment  of  a  case  of  epilepsy  must  of 
course  differ  essentially  according  as  it  is  idiopathic  or 
sympathic,  and  connected  with  a  plethoric  and  robust,  or 
debilitated  and  exhausted  state  of  the  system.  Unless  he 
previously  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  or  the  nature  of  the  affection  of  the  remote  orpan  in 
sympathy  with  which  the  brain  is  suffering,  the  practitioner 
must  work  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  must  be  liable  to 
adopt  the  yevy  opposite  coui*se  of  treatment  to  that  which 
tlie  case  really  requires.  When  the  appropriate  remedies 
are  judiciously  employed,  and  the  proper  regimen  is  sthctly 
adhered  to,  epilepsy  is  often  permanently  oured,  and  the 
suffering  is  greatly  mitigated  even  in  those  forms  of  the 
disease  which  do  not  aomit  of  cure.  Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid 
down  some  excellent  rules  for  the  management  of  ejHleptic 
patients,  of  which,  as  they  are  of  a  popular  nature,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  give  the  sub- 
stance. 

In  prescribing  a  rule  of  diet  suitable  to  all  epileptics, 
moderation  in  Quantity  and  simplicity  in  the  preparation  of 
the  food  are  inaispensable  points.  The  diet  best  calculated 
to  preserve  an  individual  liable  to  scrofula  from  an  attack 
of  that  disease  is  best  suited  to  a  patient  liable  to  epilepsy. 
Fermented  liquors  should  in  general  be  altogether  with- 
held. Flesh-meat  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  one 
if  not  two  meals  in  the  day ;  and  milk,  if  it  do  not  retard 
digestion,  which  it  is  less  liable  to  do  when  fermented 
liquors  are  laid  aside,  is  the  article  next  in  value.  The  epi- 
leptic ought  to  be  trained  so  as  to  be  in  good  wind,  so  as  to 
put  his  muscles  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  strength  and  firm- 
ness. Epileptics  should  be  put  under  a  regular  course  of 
training  like  the  athletic  of  antient,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  fancy  in  modern  times.  When  the  patient  leaves  his 
•  bed  in  the  morning,  he  may  have  a  rusk  or  a  slice  of  toasted 
bread  with  an  egg  beat  up  in  a  teacup  fUll  of  warm  water ; 
then  let  him  dress,  make  all  needful  arrangements,  and 
walk  three  or  four  miles.  Two  hours  or  more  after  he  has 
left  his  bed,  let  him  have  his  second  meal,  milk  or  cream 
in  water,  or  cocoa  with  bread  a  day  old  and  butter.  Rest 
for  three  hours  after  breakf^t.  This  will  be  the  best  time 
to  devote  to  business  or  education.  Then  he  must  again 
walk,  if  an  adult  possessed  of  sufficient  vigour^  from  five  to 
eight  miles.  At  from  five  to  six  hours  after  his  second 
meal,  let  him  have  a  third,  consisting  of  meat  of  the  best 
quality,  mutton,  poultry,  game,  or  very  tender  beef,  roasted 
or  boiled,  of  which  an  adult  must  not  eat  more  than  six 
ounces ;  bread,  and  one  moderate  helping  of  tender  well* 
boiled  vegetables;  of  drink,  not  more  than  a  common 
tumbler  full  of  distilled  water,  Seltzer  water,  with  a  little 
milk,  or  toast  and  water.  Then  rest  for  two  hours ;  that  is, 
stroll  in  a  garden,  read  an  amusing  book,  or  engage  in  any 
occupation  which  will  not  raise  the  pulse  by  one  oeat;  then 
resume  more  active  exercise  for  an  nour  or  two.  In  five  or 
six  hours  after  dinner,  a  light  supper  may  be  taken,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  four  ounces  of  meat  with  bread,  or 
of  a  cup  of  milk  with  a  water  biscuit  The  rest  of  the 
evening  may  be  spent  in  cheerful  society,  in  a  large  airy 
room,  not  over  lighted  nor  over  heated,  but  sufficiently 
warm  to  prevent  that  chill  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  often  follows  very  active  exercise;  and  every  occupation 
by  which  the  mind  is  depressed  or  is  excited,  and  thereby 
subsequently  exhausted,  must  be  avoided.  The  patient 
must  be  in  bed  at  eleven  and  up  at  six,  nothing  in  general 
being  more  hurtful  to  epileptics  than  sleep  unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

Tlie  scalp  in  all  epileptics  ought  to  be  shaved  once  a 
week,  and  daily  well  rubbed  with  a  flesli-brush  after  the 
tepid  shower  bath,  or,  what  answers  nearly  as  well,  lifter 
pouring  a  flaggon  of  tepid  water  on  the  head  incUned  over 
a  largtt  basin.  The  patient  may  gradually  bring  himself  to 
Sleep  without  a  night-cap  and  without  curtains,  vnth  the 
slioulders  and  head  raised  and  the  feet  well  protected  fiom 
the  cold,  in  a  chamber  as  large  and  airy  as  possible  and 
without  a  fire. 

A  patient  liable  to  epilepsy  must  not  be  permitted  to  ride 
nor  to  hold  the  reins  in  a  carriage.  The  grates  in  all  the 
apartmcnu  which  he  frequents  ought  to  bo  guarded  by  a 
^^n  and  htfoug  fender  •  he  ought  to  »voi4  the  alreets  of  a 


crowded  city,  in  which  the  whirl  of  carriam.  Hw  tids  «f 
human  beings,  and  the  multiplicity  ana  distrmctioa  of 
cAyjects  produce  a  vertiginous  hurry  of  thought,  which  to 
him  is  ever  daBgerons.  He  ought  not  to  walk  near  wat^. 
A  fine  young  man  of  twenty  came  to  an  untimely  end  m 
his  own  garden,  by  falling  into  a  runnel,  in  which  be  wu 
drowned,  although  the  water  was  not  more  than  fbur  inches 
deep. 

If  an  attack  of  the  disease  come  on  whfle  the  patient  1% 
in  his  chamber,  he  ought  immediately  to  be  laid  on  i:.i 
back  on  a  bed,  with  an  attendant  standing  on  each  side  to 
prevent  him  from  injury  during  the  struggle.  If  he  u 
much  flushed,  his  head  and  shoulders  ought  to  be  etevatcd, 
the  warmth  of  his  extremities  supported,  while  at  tlie  tuimu 
time  air  is  freely  admitted  into  tne  room.  All  attempts  to 
make  him  swallow  or  to  stimulate  the  nostrils  are  impit^per 
A  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be  sent  for,  and  ought  Vj 
remain  in  attendance  while  the  struggle  lasts.  In  a  tint 
attack,  if  the  fit  is  severe,  blood  ought  to  be  procured  f:  •  m 
the  temporal  artery,  a  precaution  wnich  will  also  be  nt^c  «- 
sary  in  patients  of  an  apoplectic  diethesis  wbensoet-er  ihty 
labour  under  a  prolongea  fit  of  apoplexy.  (Cheyne,  /'V- 
eloptcd.  qf  Pract  Mea, ;  Copland,  Vict,  of  Praet.  Mfi  ,- 
Prichard,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sjfstem;  Cooke,  Htit. 
and  Method  of  Cure  qf  the  various  species  of  Epilepry. 

EP1L06XJE  (iTlXoyoc,  epilogus)  (compounded  of  I'r^. 
on  or  q/l^,  and  X^oc,  speech)  signifies,  in  Greek,  a  sum- 
ming up,  the  end  or  peroration  of  a  discourse.  In  Enc- 
lish  it  is  applied  only  to  the  short  poems  or  copter  n( 
verses  (invariably,  we  believe,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet  i 
which  formerly  were  commonly  subjoined  to  new  pla}8,  tr! 
recited  on  the  stage  at  their  conclusion.  An  epik>^e  is  u^^u- 
ally  written  in  a  lively  tone,  with  such  allusions  to  the  pl-i). 
tlie  author's  circumstances,  the  news  or  fkshk>na  of  the  da\, 
or  other  subjects  of  existing  interest,  as  are  thought  hk*  \\ 
to  conciliate  favour,  and  send  the  audience  away  in  giv-I 
humour.  '  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bu&h,  'ri« 
true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue :  yet  to  good  wme 
they  use  goodbuslies,  and  good  plays  prove  the  oetter  1/ 
the  help  of  good  epilogues.'  {As  You  Like  It.) 
EPI'MACHUS.  [PnoMBROPiDJB.] 
EPIME'NIDES  was  born  in  the  year  €59  B.C.  (Sn:d:si, 
at  PhiBstus,  in  Crete,  according  to  some  acoounti ;  oral  Cn  v»- 
sus,  according  to  others ;  at  all  events,  he  was  a  cittxea  ^f 
the  latter  place,  though  his  father  appears  to  ba\^  been  a 
Phoestian.  (Diog.  Laert,  i.  109.)  He  passed  bis  youth  tn 
solitary  retirement,  which  is  explained  in  the  antient  i.- 
count  as  a  supernatural  sleep  into  which  he  fell  wlien  & 
youth,  and  did  not  awake  till  more  than  fifty  year»  afrr. 
when  he  made  his  appearance  among  his  felibw-cit.*7r . ) 
with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  heard,  and  widi  knowte<]i:f  « f 
medicine  and  natural  history,  which  then  appeared  mrv 
than  human.  The  event  of  his  life  for  which  be  is  t^^t 
known,  was  hii  visit  to  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  ir  V  .- 
bitants,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  tlie  legislation  of  So!  r.< 
by  purifications  anil  propitiatory  sacrifices.  These  rite«  \^  t  - : 
calculated,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  aSlay  t>, 
feuds  and  party  dissensions  which  prevailed  there:  y.  \ 
although  what  he  enjoined  was  mostly  of  a  religious  ni»!t:.€ 
(for  instance,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim,  the  con»o^  :.• 
tion  of  a  temple  to  the  Eumenides,  and  of  two  altars  k< 
Hybris  and  An»deia,the  two  evil  powers  which  were  exor:- 
ing  their  influence  on  the  Atheniansy,  there  can  be  It"'- 
doubt  but  that  his  object  was  political,  and  that  Rr :  .^  \ 
constitution  would  hardly  have  been  accepted  had  it  w  : 
been  recommended  and  sanctioned  by  some  person  mho 
like  Epimenides,  claimed  from  men  little  less  than  \Vt 
veneration  due  to  a  superior  being.  The  Athenians  wtsbf^l 
to  reward  Epimenides  with  wealth  and  public  honours  I  .: 
he  refhsed  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  dcmai:<it  •' 
a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree  and  a  decree  of  perpe'  ^  - 
friendship  between  Athens  and  his  own  country,  Cnc^^^u^ 
Epimeniaes  visited  Athens  about  the  year  696  ii.c^  ar : 
died  soon  after  his  return  to  Crete.  He  wrote  a  poem  i 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  other  works,  which  arc  t" 
tirely  lost  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  remarks ' .: 
personage  the  reader  is  referred  to  C  F.  Heinrieh*s  iC;  r  *; - 
md««  a«<«  Atwto,  Leipiig,  1601. 

SPINAL,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  dtf  i't> 
ment  of  Vosgea.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Moselle,  aS-  .t 
190  milei  in  a  straight  line,  east  by  south  of  Pari«,  \  •: 
miles  by  the  road  through  Meaux,  Chilteau  Thierry.  £;•<-> 
nay»  Ohftlont  sur  Mtma^  Bar  aur  Omain  (otbenriae  Bar  It 
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to  plants  of  that  description  that  we  propose  to  devote  the 
present  article.* 

It  had  long  heen  known,  from  the  reports  of  travellers, 
that  orchidaceous  epiphytes  were  plants  of  extremely 
curious  organization,  andf  that  great  numbers  were  also 
remarkable  for  the  singular  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their 
flowers;  but  when  imported  into  this  country,  their  habits 
were  found  to  be  so  unlike  those  of  other  plants,  that  no 
gardener  could  succeed  in  keeping  them  even  alive  for  anj 
considerable  time,  except  in  a  very  few  instances ;  and  it 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1820  that  the  real  method  of 
managing  them  successfully  began  to  be  understood.  About 
that  time  the  late  Mr.  Cattley  and  the  writer  of  this  noic  e 
began  to  dii-ect  their  attention  to  the  subject  with  some 
success:  since  that  period  the  difficulties  of  cultivating 
orchidaceous  plants  have  been  gradually  disappearing,  and 
at  the  present  day  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
overcome ;  so  that  in  the  wardens  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  Chats  worth,  of  Mr.  Bateman  at  Knypersley,  of 
Lord  Fit2 William  at  Wentworth,  of  Mr.  Harrison  of  Liver- 
pool, and  of  many  other  amateurs,  they  have  acquired  a 
beauty  quite  unknown  to  them  in  a  wild  state.  Species 
which  in  their  native  woods  yield  no  more  than  two  or  tliree 
vf  their  curious  blossoms  in  a  cluster  have  been  found  to 
produce  from  nine  to  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  the 
%vliolu  (ader  has  in  short  been  found  willing  to  submit  to 
domestication  with  as  much  advantage  as  has  ever  attended 
ro^e»,  hyacinths,  tulips,  or  dahlias,  —  those  well-known 
tlowcrs  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  reclaimed  from 
th.eir  wild  habits,  and  by  the  arts  of  cultivation  invested 
witli  a  splendour  of  appearance  that  never  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  original  appearance  in  a  savage  state. 
Previously  to  the  year  1820  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
garden  in  England  could  at  any  one  time  have  produced 
twenty  species  of  these  plants,  and  now  at  least  a  thousand 
:ire  successfully  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  RolUsson,  Knight,  and  other  nurserymen  near 
London. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to  give  any  botanical 
account  of  these  curious  plants;  for  siich  particulars  we 
refer  to  the  article  on  Orchidacbjb.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  their 
natural  habits,  and  of  those  methods  of  cultivation  which 
ap);ear  to  have  met  with  so  much  success.  In  preparing  the 
following  account,  we  depend  in  part  upon  our  own  expe- 
rience, in  part  upon  the  information  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  botanical  travellers,  and  in  part  upon  the  useful 
communications  which  within  the  few  last  years  have  been 
made  to  the  current  horticultural  pubUcations,  especially 
the  '  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society*  and  the 
*  Gardener's  Maffazine.' 

Orchidaceous  Epiphytes  grow  naturally  u|X)n  trees  in 
the  recesses  of  tropical  forests.  They  establish  themselves 
ii{X)n  the  branches,  and  either  vegetate  amidst  masses 
of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or  cling  by  their 
long  succulent  grasping  roots  to  the  naked  branches  of 
trees,  from  which  and  the  humid  atmosphere  together 
they  exclusively  derive  their  food.  It  appears  from  the 
Testimony  of  Mr.  Henchman  that  they  are  never  found 
u])on  dead  erect  trees  in  forests;  but  if  upon  dead  wood  at 
all,  then  only  upon  fallen  trunks,  which,  from  theii*  situation 
near  the  p;round,  are  constantly  damp.  Such  situations  are, 
liowever,  said  to  be  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  growth. 
They  will  also  flourish  upon  rocks  and  stones  in  hot  and 
damp  climates.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  said, 
by  one  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  collectors  who  visited 
him,  to  have  cultivated  with  the  most  perfect  success  above 
seventy  species  upon  a  wall  in  his  garden  at  Boto  Fogo. 

We  even  sec  some  of  them  germinate  and  crow  most  luxu- 
riantly ill  damp  places,  in  the  stove,  upon  the  sides  of  the 
^iirclon-pols,  and  amonp  gravel ;  some  genera,  such  as  Bra- 
savolti,  are  even  reported  to  prefer  stones ;  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  found  them  in  all  cases  growing  eoually  well  inNepaul 
upon  trees  and  stones,  provided  the  latter  had  a  certain 
quantity  of  mould  and  moss  adhering  to  them.  In  the  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Calcutta  they  are  said  to  be  cultivated  with 
success  in  raised  beds  of  solid  brickwork,  so  contrived  as  to 
insure  a  perfect  drainai^e;  the  soil  being  rich  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  at  least  two-thirds  small  pebbles,  and 
'N^vcrna  with  a  dense  layer  of  moss.  A  certain  quantity  of 
•*hade  seems,  in  many  cases,  essential  to  them,  their  natu- 

'  situation  being  in  forests,  or  among  the  bi-anches  of 

wing  trees.    In  Bruil  numbers  of  them  occupy  damp 


woods  and  nch  valleys,  among  vegetation  of  the  most  lux* 
uriant  description,  by  which  they  are  embowered.  Reinvvd t 
describes  others  as  inhabiting  in  great  abundanco  those  deey 
shady  gloomy  forests  which  form  the  lower  tone  of  vegttt&uon 
in  Java,  where  the  air  is  heavy  and  damp  with  vapouxm  th^t 
cannot  ascend,  and  where  the  thickness  uf  the  vegetation  U 
really  frightful ;  where,  in  short,  heat,  moisture,  and  a  mii»s 
extraordinarily  deep  and  rich  vegetable  soU  oombtue  to  f  m" 
duce  wood  of  a  fungus-like  softness  and  an  inoooceJAabi* 
abundance  of  twining  plants  and  epiphytes.  In  tluwe  foriAU 
more  especially  where  huge  fig-trees  constitute  the  pnncif^ 
part  of  the  timber,  intermingled  with  the  most  tropical  Ibnns 
of  vegetation,  such  as  sterculiacece,  sapindaces,  and  an^- 
carpess,  tufts  of  orchidaceous  plants  abound,  in  oompan; 
with  araceae,  acanthacesB,  and  singiberaces. 
In  Nepaul  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  orchidaceous  epiph}  :o 

Sow  in  company  with  ferns;  and  the  thicker  the  fors«:. 
e  more  stately  the  trees,  the  richer  and  blacker  tbe  natu- 
ral soil,  the  more  profuse  the  orchidacea  and  feraa  up  : 
them.  There  they  flourish  by  the  sides  of  dripping  spring  v 
in  deep  shady  recesses,  in  inconceiMible  quantitv,  and  « i  l 
an  astonishing  degree  of  luxuriance.  It  would  novevcr  U 
a  great  error' to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  very  shady  pUi^t^i 
tlmt  orchidaceous  epiphytes  appear.  On  the  contrarj-.  tt  > 
probable  that  the  cases  just  cited  are  extreme,  and  that  tli-  v 
more  commonly  prefer  situations  where  the  broken  raw  f 
the  sun  can  readily  reach  them.  Mr.  John  Henchman  cia:*.^ 
(Gardeners*  Mag.  ii.  139^  that  he  has  observed  in  Dentcr^-. 
'  that  orchidacesB  appear  to  rejoice  in  a  light  situation  ai.ii  i 
free  circulation  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  are  decidedh  .^ 
verse,  with  few  exoeptions,  to  exposure  to  the  intense' rA& 
of  the  sun.  We  may  except  from  this  remark  oncidiuts 
luridum,  the  catasetums,  and  a  fine  pseudo-bulb  found  t 
the  Spanish  Main  (which  I  suppose  to  be  an  epidvnd:  ui.u 
which  seem  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  r^oioe,  in  expofturv  u> 
the  Sim.'  Mr.  Bateman  also  found,  from  the  report  of  bi« 
collector,  Colley,  that  the  situations  in  which  they  are  mi«^: 
usually  seen  are  those  parts  of  a  forest  where  old  Jt. : 
broken  wood  occurs,  or  on  the  skirts  of  savannas.  Tii«-»« 
savannas  are  large  open  breaks  in  the  woods,  covered  v:u 
fine  white  sand,  which  has,  at  night,  the  appearance  of  &no-. 
They  contain  also  many  low  and  stunted  oushea.  The  or- 
chidaceao  seem  to  like  an  airy  and  exposed  dwelling- plar« 
being  found  on  the  more  prominent  parts  of  a  tree,  and  :.•  i 
in  the  shade,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  CoUe>  ^ui} 
found  in  one  instance  an  orchidaceous  plant  in  the  hc^art  .  f 
a  forest,  aVid  this  was  growing  on  the  prostrate  trunk  of  « 
tree  so  rotten  as  to  faU  to  pieces  when  pressed  with  the 
foot.     (Gard  Mag,  il  4.) 

This  quite  corresponds  with  the  statements  of  traT«*. 
lers  in  Brazil,  who  speak  of  their  occurring  most  abu:).- 
antly  in  open  glades  of  the  forests,  and  on  the  face*  of  nak««i 
rocks,  or  on  shaded  banks,  although  they  are  also  met  er.  i 
'in  sombre  glades  where  heated  vapours  are  incessantly  cir- 
culating.* 

Where  the  climate  suits  them,  they  are  sometimes  f.r^r 
digiously  numerous.     Descuurtilz,    in    his  manuscripx 
speaks   of  a  whole   tree   being    overrun   with   a   SiLjjlt 
species ;  and  Henchman  also  assures  us  that  in  Demerari 
masses  ofoncidium  altissimum  and  maxillaria  parkeri  i:. 
to  be  seen,  which  would  defy  any  attempt  at  intrusion ,  « : 
the  Spanish  Main  he  saw  the  epiphyte  commonly  c&lled 
the  spread  eagle,  which  will  possibly  prove  an  epidendium. 
clasping  enormous  trees,  and  covering  them  from  top  t  ■ 
bottom ;  and  he  also  met  with  two  or  three  species,  sl  ^ 
posed  to  be  maxillarias,  which  were  growing  wiUi   ua 
common  vigour.      But,  he  adds,  'with  the  above  cxrvp- 
tions,  I  have  not  found  orchidaceo  growing  in  su^  qua:   .- 
ties  as  it  has  been  reported  they  do  ;  often,  as  Mr.  B«.. 
man  iustly  observes,  single  specimens  only  a:e  to  U?  ^  '^ 
tained.    This  cannot  be  more  strongly  ilfUstrated  tha;>  . 
the  case  of  a  beautiful  oncidium,  which  I  was  happy  enouj  . 
to  meet  with  on  the  Spanish  Main  ;  its  leaves  ai^  nvx 
six  inches  in  width,  of  a  vei^  firm  texture,  and  pottse^^in,;  i. 
uncommonly  strong  oerve;  and  though  the  plant,  jud^ 
from  the  remains  of  the  original  stem,  which  had  grmdua  * 
decayed  as  the  plant  progressed,  must  have  occupied 
station  for  nearly  half  a  centur}*,  yet  I  searched  the  oc.^  .• 
bourhood  in  vain  for  another  specimen,  nor  did  I  see  al.  .* 
ther  plant  of  it  on  the  Main.' 

This  altogether  corresponds  with  what  we  know  of  ^uru 
plants  in  other  coimtries,  and  with  the  general  habit  of  i.>« 
whole  order,  which  is  extremt ly  local  in  toe  migohty  of 
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species  should,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  DeicouHilf,  be 
able  to  bear  without  difficulty  the  cold  glacial  winds  of 
the  high  serras  of  Brazil.  The  same  peculiarities  occur  in 
the  eastern  world.'  Reinwardt  speaks  of  great  quantities 
of  Orchidaceaa  in  the  Storax  ana  Laurel  woods  of  Java, 
growing  along  with  Nepenthes,  Rhododendrons,  Magnolias, 
and  Oaks,  in  a  zone  of  vegetation  whose  lower  limit  is 
3U00  feet  above  the  sea.  Dendrobium  nobile,  Renanthera 
coccinea,  and  some  others,  bear  the  periodical  cold  of 
Canton,  where  it  occasion^l^  freezes ;  Dendrobium  catena- 
turn  and  rooniliforme  occur  m  Japtfn  as  far  north  as  37^  or 
38*,  or  the  parallel  of  Lisbon,  and  are  periodically  subject 
to  a  very  low  temperature ;  and  Pr.  Royle  met  with  the 
deciduous  Cselogynes  and  Dendfiebium  alpestre  on  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  at  the  height  of  7500  ft,  where  snow 
sometimes  lies  in  winter  fbr  a  week  or  more.  To  the  south- 
ward they  not  only  occur  in  the  latitude  of  Port  Jackson, 
f  where  the  mean  temperature  does  not  exceed  66°  6^  but 
even  in  much  higher  latitudes.  The  beautiful  little  Gunnia 
australis  grows  on  the  branches  of  shrubs  in  Emu  bay,  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  about  41°  S.,and  Earina  mueronata 
ext^ds  to  45**  45'  S.,  in  '  the  very  permanentlv  damp  woods 
which  clothe  the  shores  of  Dusky  Bay  in  New  Zealand,' 
where  it  was  originally  observed  by  Forster  in  Cook's 
second  voyage,  and  where  it  has  since  been  met  with  by 
Mr.  Cunningham,  whose  words  we  quote. 

Such  are  the  more  important  data  that  we  possess  to 
guide  us  in  the  cultivation  of  orehidaceous  epiphytes :  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  they  are  kept  in  this  country  in 
stoves  the  air  of  which  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  constant 
moisture  and  at  a  temperature  varying  from  56^  to  90°  or 
more.  Tlie  reauisite  uniformity  of  tneir  atmosphere  is 
provided  for  by  keeping  the  houses  but  little  ventilated  and 
the  glass  of  the  roof  well  puttied  at  the  junction  of  the 
squares.  Shade  is  secured  either  by  moveable  laths  or  by 
a  screen  of  netting  or  coarse  canvass,  or  by  some  such  con- 
trivance ;  some  even  grow  their  plants  in  a  house  exposed 
only  to  the  north :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  plan  is  a 
good  one ;  for  it  is  an  object  not  only  to  exclude  excessive 
light,  but  also  to  be  able  to  admit  it  if  requisite,  and  tliis 
cannot  happen  in  a  hothouse  with  a  northern  aspect. 

The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  made  to  grow  is  peat  or 
some  other  kind  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  thoroughly 
drained,  and  yet  so  compact  as  not  to  be  liable  to  become 
dry  by  excessive  loss  of  water.  In  many  cases  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  make  the  plants  grow  upon  the  apex  of  a 
truncated  cone  of  earth  rising  several  incnes  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  Certain  kinds  are  suspended  in  baskets,  or  in 
frames  so  contrived  as  to  be  filled  with  moss  and  decayed 
vegetable  mould  rammed  in  very  tight;  and  provided  that 
precaution  is  attended  to,  the  caulescent  drooping  species, 
especially  Dendrobiums  and  Vanda-like  plants,  thrive  ad- 
mirably ;  but  in  general  it  is  found  most  advisable  to  plant 
in  earth  in  common  garden-pots.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  some  species  on  decayed  dead  wood,  but  they 
are  generally  abandoned  now ;  nor  have  the  trials  to  culti- 
vate them  on  the  branches  of  living  trees  hitherto  proved 
more  successful.  The  orange  tree  was  employed  for  this 
purpose  bv  Mr.  Lance  with  great  success  in  Surinam ;  but 
in  the  hothouse  it  does  not  appear  to  suit  them. 

By  attending  to  the  natural  habits  of  these  plants,  and 
observing  the  precautions  just  pointed  out,  the  management 
of  orchidaceous  epiphytes  has  been  brought  quite  within 
the  skill  of  any  good  gardener.  There  are  nowever  two  or 
three  capital  points  about  which  cultivators  entertain  great 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  first  is  temperature.  Some  allow  the  thermometer 
to  rise  to  100°  and  higher  in  a  summer's  day,  and  never 
suffer  it  to  fall  below  65°;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
theur  houses  are  so  unpleasant  that  few  persons  can  visit 
them  to  inspect  the  beautiful  objects  they  contain.  Others 
keep  the  temperature  of  even  midsummer  down  to  80° 
at  the  most,  and  permit  the  minimum  heat  to  be  low  in 
proportion :  their  houses  are  conseauently  cool  and  pleasant 
at  all  times.  If  we  must  admit  tnat  the  first  practice  is 
eminently  successful  with  some,  so  is  the  other  most  as- 
suredly so  with  others,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  the  only  method  followed. 

The  second  question  is  the  amount  of  moisture.  Some 
form  water  tanks  in  their  housee,  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  which  keeps  the  air  continually  at  the  point  of 
saturation;  others  simply  keep  the  air  sensibly  moist,  by 
syringing  or  similar  devioes;  toe  first  is  acoom^nied  by  a 


high,  the  latter  by'a  moderate,  temperature;  in  ibis  r&ie 
al^  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  latter  practice  is  the  l*-!* 
The  fact  is  that  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whe'bcr  u  .- 
right  always  to  follow  nature  literally  in  what  we  sup^K'sl-  i 
be  her  practice,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  aoApt  u** 
management  of  our  plants  to  the  new  and  artificial  oond  r . 
under  which  they  are  placed.  Keeping  plants  in  a  sta^c  •.  I 
constant  excitement  by  exposure  to  an  excessive  climate  ;« 
a  certain  means  of  weakening  them  in  the  long  run,  a:  i 
may  be  compared  to  keeping  an  animal  always  awake.  It 
may  be  very  true  that  this  may  seem  to  happen  in  natur*- ; 
but  does  it  really  happen?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  l*- .j 
diurnal  darkness  of  a  tropical  situation  may  be  intendcrd  ^» 
a  compensation  for  the  high  excitement  of  daylight  ?  a:. « 
are  not  we,  with  18  houn'  daylight  in  summer,  in  an  e«-«:  r 
tially different  position  from  what  orchidaceous  epi|li>:ii 
from  equinoctial  regions  are  exposed  to  in  a  wila  stz.  t .' 
Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  modefate  i<  :.■ 
perature  is  sufficient  for  them,  even  if  they  can  be  made  \  • 
bear  an  excessive  climate. 

The  third  unsettled  point  is  of  another  nature.  In  '^'  " 
hothouses  we  often  maintain  a  high  temperature  all  t  .^ 
year  round,  keeping  our  stove- plants  growing  from  Januur. 
to  December.  In  nature  this  hardly  ever  happens.  U  a 
country  has  no  winter,  it  has  its  dry  sefion,  auring  « 1..  i 
plants  become  more  or  less  torpid.  This  is  quite  tiie  n  * 
in  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  orchidaceous  epiph\'«*. 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  temperate  parts  of  M<:\.'  . 
where  the  climate  is  equal  and  mild.  Should  wc  i.  : 
therefore  give  such  plants,  when  cultivated,  a  similar  per  'I 
of  repose  i*  About  this  the  opinions  of  cultivaton  are  v 
much  divided  that  we  cannot  cay  on  which  aide  the  D»t- 
jority  of  votes  would  go.  Mr.  Bateman  calls  attention  *  • 
the  fact  in  his  account  of  Colley's  mission  to  Guiana.  '  J  > 
consequence,*  he  says, '  of  the  unexampled  length  of  th^  r.:* 
season,  scarcely  an  orchidaceous  plant  wus  seen  in  iJ  t*  -. 
or  a  pscudo  bulb  which  had  not  lost  its  leaves.  W--  ^ 
however,  the  rains  had  commenced,  that  is,  in  the  m^:.  <. 
of  July,  the  OrchidacecB  were  pushing  rapidly  into  t'^Acr. 
as  were  also  some  of  those  collected  by  Mr.  CoUey,  «  L  -. 
reached  this  country  in  as  dry  and  shrivelled  a  state  as  IXt  .. 
bulbs  usually  come  over  in.  This  may  afford  a  hint  ?i: 
their  cultivation.' 

And  Henchman,  in  like  manner,  urges  the  circamst^n  -•* 
upon  the  consideration  of  gardenen : — 

*  The  atmospheric  changes,*  he  says,  •  are  very  grp<it  .: 
tropical  climates ;  and,  as  I  consider  that  Orchidarv^D  (.«. 
rive  their  main  support  directly  from  the  almoapherc   I 
think  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  %:ir..  .* 
changes  bv  which  they  are  in  their  natural  state  liaJ.lc  • 
be  affected.    One  of  the  principal  objects  kept  in  rH"\    « 
growers  of  Orchidacete  anpears  to  be  the  keeping  up  a  r 
gular  heat  in  the  stove.    Nothing  can  be  more  conira".    > 
nature ;  for  in  the  tropics,  to  a  sultry  day,  with  the  ib«' 
meter  standing  at  from  85°  to  95**,  succeeds  a  cool  i.    . 
and  a  cold  morning,  the  thermometer  falUng  to  60**  cr  ..' 
effecting  in  twenty-four  hours  a  change  of  temperatu:.    : 
from  20°  to  30*.    During  the  &ry  season,  periods  ot  t-s 
three,  and  often  extending  to  five  or  six  months,  the  vl 
nourishment  derived  by  the  Orchidacess  must  be  cnrit. ; . 
nicated  through  the  agency  of  the  tree  to  which  tbi  y  i  < 
attached,  or  from  the  atmospheric  moisture  which  U 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  tbtt  dew  vhit  h  i  .* 
fallen  diu-ing  the  night  and  morning;  fbr  the  situs:;  -  • 
generally  occupied  bv  Orohidaoeas  preclude  the  po»&><       ^ 
of  the  dew  reaching  them  in  its  descent ;  and  alignt  ch«u    .. 
the  moisture  be  which  is  communicated  through  t»    -■ 
channels  to  Orchidacee,  it  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  ti- 
the vital  principle  in  the  pseudo-bulb,  though  nol  suft.   .   ^ 
to  rouse  it  into  action.    The  dry  season  then  appears  tj  r  : 
upon  Orchidacee  on  much  the  same  principle  as  our  « i . 
acts  upon  our  trees,  &c.    It  is  for  them  a  period  of  n  •' 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  having  been  well  ripened,  are  re  . 
when  the  wet  season  has  given  them  a  sufficient  stimn. .  ^ 
push  forth  luxuriantly  &th  leaves  and  ftowets.*     Ne  « 
theless  some  of  our  best  gardenen  object  to  the  pUr 
periodical  resting ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  appear  to  sucr.- 
without  attending  to  it 

So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  artade  is  of  r  ^ 
value,  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  system  of  resting  xi^*  -^ 
plants  for  three  or  four  months  annuallv,  by  lowering  t 
temperature  to  60^  or  thereabouts,  and  diminiahing  i 
moisture  very  oonsiderably ;  indeed  in  regard  to  C^issetui.. 
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liTely  m  2  vols,  fbi.,  entitled  *  Opera  Omtua  Theologica,' 
&c.,  Curoellni  edita.  Amsterdam,  1650,  1665,  and  1671 ; 
and  in  London  in  1678.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  follow- 
ing treatises:  'Collegium  CKsputationum  Theologicarum 
in  Academia  Leydensi,'  Dortdrecti,  1688;  '  Fur  Preedesti- 
natus,'  Dort,  1642 ;  '  Antidotum  adversus  Synodi  Dortdra- 
cense  Canones ;' '  Confession  of  Faith ;'  <  Popish  Lahyrinth,  or 
a  Treatise  on  Infallibility,*  &c.,  Bnglish  translation,  Lon- 
don, 1 763.  The  latter  works  were  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  author's  being  solicited  by  Peter  Wadingus,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  to  become  a  Papist. 

The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  bestowed  on  the  abi- 
lities of  Episcopius  by  Le  Clerc,  Mabilbn,  Gkotius,  Bishop 
Bull,  and  many  other  eminent  scholars  of  different  sects. 
In  England  he  was  closely  imitated  by  Dr.  Hammond  and 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  In  his  controversial  writings  he  de- 
scends occasionally  to  abusive  expressions ;  but  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  failing  it  should  be  considered  that  his  oppo- 
nents overwhelmed  him  with  the  insulting  calumny  of  a 
stronger  party.  It  was  among  the  least  of  their  accusations 
that  he  was  a  Socinian,  a  charge  which  is  not  without  some 
degree  of  evidence  to  support  it,  for  he  strongly  maintains 
that,  throughout  the  first  three  centuries,  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ  was  not  an  article  of  &ith ;  and  the  refutation  of 
this  position  of  Episcopius  occasioned  Bishop  Bull  a  great 
expenditure  of  learning.  (£.(/«  qf  &nscopiuSt  by  Limboreh, 
and  by  Curcclleeus;  L{fe  and  Death  <ifArminiu9  and  Epi- 
scopitUt  London,  1672,  12mo. ;  Moreri's  Diet ;  Chalmers's 
Bioif.  Diet,) 

EPISODE  (iirccVo^oc.  epelsodos).  The  Greek  wonl 
eisodos,  the  principal  member  of  this  compound,  when 
applied  to  the  drama,  means  an  entrance  of  the  chorus  on 
the  stage;  epeis6dion,  that  part  of  a  play  which  lies  be- 
tween two  choral  songs ;  and  as  these  recitations  had,  in 
the  rude  beginning  of  the  Greek  drama,  no  connexion  with 
the  choral  part,  which  they  were  introduced  to  relieve,  the 
word,  with  its  derivative  Latin  form,  comes  to  siniify  a 
thing  connected  with,  but  not  essential  to,  that  of  vrhich  it 
is  part, — ^which  may  be  taken  out  and  leave  a  perfbct  work; 
—as,  for  instance,  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  in  the  Iliad,  or 
the  War  in  Heaven,  in  Paradise  Lost.  Episodes  should 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  subject ;  and  when  judiciously 
used,  they  relieve  and  diversify  the  main  narration.  But  they 
should  be  sparingly  introduced,  so  as  not  to  create  confu- 
sion. In  the  Orlando  Furioso,  for  instance,  or  the  Fairy 
Queen,  the  episodes  are  so  many  and  so  long,  that  the  whole 
resembles  a  set  of  detached  legends  inartiflcially  patched 
together,  rather  than  a  single  poem  pervaded  bv  one  inten- 
tion. Episodes  are  commonly  the  most  highly-finished  por- 
tions, since  their  shortness  warrants  a  degree  of  elaboration 
and  ornament  which  could  hardly  be  maintained  through 
a  long  composition,  and  indeed  might  be  wearisome  if  it 
could. 

EPISPASTICS.    [Blisters.] 

EPISTYLE,  the  first  layer  of  stone  placed  on  columns 
to  form  the  architrave.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  epistylium  {imirritXMv),  and  that  from  the  words 
epi  (M)  *  upon'  and  itylm  (irrvXoq),  *  a  column.' 

EPITAPH  (iTTtra^tov,  epiidphium\  an  inscription  on  a 
tomb ;  from  M,  upon,  and  rd^Cf  a  sepulchre.  Inscriptions 
in  honour  of  the  dead  are  perhaps  as  old  as  tombs  them- 
selves ;  the  most  antient  however  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted  are  probably  those  of  Simonides  upon  Megis- 
tias  thfe  soothsayer  of  the  little  army  of  Leonidas,  asid  on 


iscnption  

Ceramicus  at  Athens,  upon  the  warriors  who  fell  at  Pbtidsa 
432  years  B.c.  The  original,  in  a  mutilated  state,  is  among 
the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum.  (No.  348.) 
The  reader  will  find  examples  of  Greek  and  Roman  epi- 
taphs in  the  Elgin  and  Townley  marbles  of  the  British 
Museum,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  earliest  epitaphs  of  this  country  were  those  of  the 
Romans  or  Romanized  Britons,  which  usually  began  with 
D.  M.  {Dili  Afanibus),  followed  by  the  name,  oflice,  and 
age  of  the  deceased,  and  a  conclusion  which  informed  the 
reader  by  whom  or  through  what  means  the  inscription  was 
erected.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  formula  of 
the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  that  period. 

Whether  the  Saxona  or  the  Danes  used  monumental  in- 
-riptions  among  us,  either  in  their  own  or  in  the  Latin 


tongpie,  has  been  doubted  The  few  which  w%  bavs  Ifar 
people  of  the  Saxon  times  are  the  compoaitions  of  a  later 
date.  Three  or  four  small  slabs,  however,  beairtiig  eroasoi 
and  some  female  names,  supposed  to  be  those  of  na&i»  wen 
dug  up  a  fbw  years  ago  at  HartlepooL 

The  regular  series  of  English  epitaphs  hegina  in  tbt 
11th  century,  whet^  they  were  still  written  in  the  Lar.n 
language.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  period  b 
that  presarved  in  Sir  William  Dugdale*8  Baronage,  frr 
William  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  died  in  I0(*-'. 
copied  from  the  abbey  register  of  ot  Pancraa  Lewes,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  where  it  is  said  to  have  boen  ca- 
graven  on  white  marble. 

Itie  Qalielrae  Comet  loeu  ett  Uudli  tIM  Ivmm 
H aJiM  fuodator.  a  Itrfa*  Mdw  am«lor. 
lite  tuum  tanum  dMorat,  plaeuit  qnte  ainoM 
PaupcHbus  Chriatl,  quod  prompU  mrnte  d«dltU. 
Ilto  Ittos  dn»m  wrral  Haotrattni  tiar««, 
Ranetorum  eutrit  qui  to  neiaWt  In  Mtrlaw 
Optime  Paacratie,  m  op^m  to  f  ioriScuiti  i  « 

Duque  poll  •edem,  talem  libi  qui  dedtt  wlca. 

A  mutilated  epitaph  for  Gundreda,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  wife  of  this  earl  of  Surrey,  is  still  re^ 
maining  in  the  church  of  Southover  in  Kent ;  ahe  died  m 
child-bed  in  1085.  The  generality,  however,  of  the  epitaphs 
of  this  period  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  laboured  as  tLe 
earl  of  Surrey's.  Vitalis,  the  twentv-flrst  abbot  of  Wnt- 
minster,  who  died  in  1082,  had  only  these  Unet— 

A  ▼It*  BooMn  qai  trazit.  aiorto  ▼oeaatt, 
Abb«>  ViuHs  tnulit.  hicque  Jaoel. 

In  the  12th  century  our  epitaphs  are  few.  The  toi&\> 
usually  consisted  of  a  single  figure;  and  the  ioachpiion 
added  to  it  was  little  more  than  a  mere  dengnation  td  tht 
person :  such  as  that  at  Hereford,  of  the  year  1 148. 

Dominiu  Robertoa  da  Rttam  eplieopaa  BarBbcdtiisUi 

or  that  in  the  chapter-house  at  Gloucester,  1 176, 

Hfejaret  Ricardua  Stronybov,  Qliaa  OUheill  Co«itiada  ft«bcafcc. 

Early  in  the  13th  century  we  begin  to  find  the  epitaph  io 
French,  occasionally  accompaniea  by  promises  oi  absolu- 
tion to  such  of  those  who  passed  the  tomb  as  might  pnj 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Weaver  gives  an  Tf*4tynof  oV 
this  in  his  '  Funeral  Monuments,'  in  an  inscription  fur 
Robert  the  third  earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1221- 

Sira  Robert  da  Veer  la  praaaler  OmuiI  da 
Oxenford  le  ttcn  fit  icy.    Dieu  de  rama  d  lid 
Pleat  faea  bmkL    KI  por  l*atea  priaaa  sii 
Jon  da  pardon  at  ac«.    +  Patar  noator,  lie. 

At  the  church  of  Kingswear  in  Derooahire  vo  ha«e  an 
epitaph  of  this  kind  in  rhyme^ 

Vnt  qni  tei  renet  ^ 

Por  ralma  Philip  pritt.' 
Trento  Juttia  da  pardon 
Serra  voatra  gwerdaa. 

Hennr  the  Third*s  epitaph,  in  the  same  language,  with  t 
prayer  for  mercy  to  him,  still  remains  emboasod  ia  old  ca- 
pitals round  the  ledge  of  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Al>U> 
A.  D.  1272. 

The  epitaph  in  French  continued  till  the  middle  of  th* 
14th  century ;  after  which  time  inscriptions  in  tho  Temaco- 
lar  tongue  become  common.  One  of  the  earliest,  perhaj*. 
was  that  upon  a  stone  over  one  of  the  Savile  tkmily  ai 
Thornhill  in  Yorkshire, — 

BoQTa  amoncq  atonga  lya  fill 
•tryl,  gwyhto  the  aawla  vaa> 
deria  ware  that  Qod  wylatha. 

Blomfield,  in  his  « History  of  Norfolk,'  haa  preserred  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  English  of  the  time,  in  an  epttnph 
firom  Holm  Church  in  that  county,  about  a.  d.  1404 :~ 

Kenry  NoCin|(h»m  and  hia  wyfflyo  hen 
That  maydan  thia  church.  at«pulf.  and  qaert, 
TVo  Tcaimanto  and  hallaa  they  aada  alao. 
Chriat  ihetn  aav«  tharrlbre  fro  wo  1 
And  to  brin^  th<>r  aoulea  to  blet  of  hif«a 
Saith  Pator  and  Ave  with  teylda  ateTas. 

Gou^h,  in  his  'Sepulchral  Monuments,' wfaonoe  much 
of  our  mfbrmation  has  been  obtained,  gives  the  foQo«ir;«* 
ftom  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  St  Albans,  1420 : —  ^ 

In  the  yare  of  Chriat  on  thooaand  and  four  hondtyd  .fnl  tiaw  wttk  fcai  mM 
dzteana 

1  Uichanl  Skipwith  laatybnan  In  bhth  lato  feUow  of  New  tno. 
In  my  aye  twenU  on  nv  aowl  sartrd  from  tb«  body  in  Aii(«it  tba  liC 
And  now  1  ly  her  abydini;  Ood'i  mercv  under  ihla  atoa  In  clav. 
Deayriaf  vow  that  this  aal  aae  onto  the  Ucyden  pmy  tor  a«a 

That  bare  both  God  and  Man.  ' 

Like  aj  ye  wold  that  other  for  ye  ahold 

•When  ye  ne  may  nor  ean. 

:nie  clergy  and  religious,  however,  atiU  prefbired  Latin, 
perhaps,  as  their  more  familiar  idiom ;  and  ono  or  lw«  in 
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be  6,  and  tha  second  that  x  should  h<$  either 
Again,  a+6r=l  is  an  ecjuation  of  condition. 

Certain  equations  bemg  supposed  to  be  true,  the  deter- 
mination (^  all  their  consequences,  that  is,  of  all  conations 
'which  follow  from  them,  is  the  great  object  of  matnemati- 
cal  analysis.  The  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  are  of 
various  classes,  and  give  rise  to  various  modes  of  considering 
equations.  These  are  so  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
and  diverge  into  such  different  subjects,  that  we  can  here 
do  no  more  than  point  out  two  or  three  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  of  inquiries.  This  we  shall  do  in  short  articles 
headed  by  the  word  Equation. 

EQUATION.  (Astronomy.)  The  characteristic  of  all  the 
heavenly  motion's  is,  that  they  nearly  follow  a  simple  law, 
but  not  quite.  The  small  corrections  which  must  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  results  of  the  simple  law,  in  order 
to  secure  accurate  prediction,  are  called  equations.  Thus, 
the  moon  moves  round  the  earth  with  a  motion  which  is  not 
very  far  from  uniform ;  the  average  motion  is  therefore 
ascertained,  and,  starting  from  a  given  epoch,  at  which  the 
true  place  is  known,  the  longitude  for  that  epoch  is  first  in- 
oi'eased  by  the  longitude  which  would  have  been  [described 
by  the  moon,  had  she  moved  with  her  average  motion.  The 
result  must  then  be  altered  by  a  number  of  different  e<{uu(k- 
tiofiSt  some  being  conseouences  of  the  elliptic  figure  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  some  of  uie  sun's  attraction,  &c.  When  all 
tliese  equations  have  been  annexed,  the  result  is  the  moon's 
longitude  for  the  time  proposed. 

EQUATION  OF  THE  CENTRE.    [Sun,  Moon,  &c.] 

EQUATION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES.  [Prbcbssion.] 

EQUATION  OF  TIME.    [Sun.] 

EQUATION,  ANNUAL.    [Moon.] 

EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS,  an  arithmetical  rule, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  it  iS  equitable 
that  a  person  should  make  payment  of  a  whole  debt  which 
is  due  in  different  parts  payable  at  different  times.  This 
rule  is  now  of  no  practical  use,  as  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens 
that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  equate  payments.  Sums 
of  money  due  at  future  periods  are  generally  secured  by 
bills  of  exchange  or  by  promissory  notes,  and  when  the  date 
of  payment  is  sdtered,  it  is  usually  immediate  payment  which 
is  contemplated.    [Interest.] 

EQUAnONS,  COMMON  ALGEBRAICAL.  In  these 
the  question  is  to  find  what  number  or  expression  must  be 
substituted  lor  a  letter,  in  order  that  an  equation  may  be 
true.    Example,  what  must  be  the  value  of  x,  in  order  that 

a^  =  (a+ft)  X  —  ab 
the  answer  is  re  is  either  s  a  or  s=  &  .*  meaning  that,  if  the 
equation  be  true,  x  must  be  one  of  the  two,  a  or  6.    These 
results  are  called  values  of  x,  roots  of  the  expression 
xi* '-ia-{- If)  x+ab,  or  solutions  of  the  equation. 

We  ought  in  this  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  inquiries,  which  at  one  time  eomposed  the  whole  of 
algebra^  and  are  still  considered  of  frindamental  importance. 
But  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  we  are  induced  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  as  late  a  period  as  we  can, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  on 
points  which  have  presented  difficulty  for  centuries.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  very  recent  researches  of  M.  Sturm  in 
France,  of  Mr.  Jerrard  in  England,  &c.,  will  be,  to  those  who 
understand  the  subject,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  referring 
to  Theory  of  Equations  ;  this  being,  moreover,  the  most 
common  title  of  the  subject  in  question. 

EQUATIONS,  DIFFERENTIAL,  and  EQUATIONS 
of  DIFFERENCES.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  the 
inversion  of  the  processes  of  the  Differential  Calculus  and  the 
Calculus  of  Differences.  We  give  an  example  of  each  case : — 
d^y  dy 
dx*     dx 


is  a  differential  equation.     The  question 


asked  is,  what  is  y,  that  function  of  x,  of  which  it  is  the 
property  that  the  first  differential  co-efficient  subtracted 
from  the  second  will  always  leave  x. 

Ay  =s  y+ 1,  is  an  equation  of  differences.  The  question 
asked  is,  what  must  y  (understood  to  be  a  function  of  x)  be, 
in  order  that  an  increase  of  a  unit  in  the  value  of  x  shall 
increase  y  by  y+1.  This  is  in  reality  a  simple  functional 
equation,  as  follows.    Required  f  z,  so  that 

The  two  classes  of  equations,  thus  briefly  noticed,  include 
in  their  history  that  of  most  of  the  mathematico-physical 
sciences.  The  progress  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  since 
Newton  is  contamed  in  successive  attempts  to  solve  certain 


differentia]  equations.  All  questions  of  dynamics*  cilectrt- 
city,  the  theory  of  light  and  heat,  &c.  &C.,  resolve  them- 
selves at  last  into  the  solution  of  differential  equations. 
Wbrks  on  the  differential  calculus  contain  but  Ultk  on  this 
subject,  its  utility  considered:  and  it  is  to  the  appUcsatwa* 
themselves  that  the  student  must  look  for  further  infonnA- 
tion. 

E9UATIONS.  FUNCnONAL.  In  this  case  the  qut-* 
tion  is  to  find  the  form  of  a  function  which  will  satisfy  cer- 
tain conditions.  For  instance  4 (x*)  s  ^x+ 1.  Here  iUl 
question  asked  is,  what  is  that  algebraical  expression  «buii 
will  be  increased  by  1,  whatever  nuw  be  the  value  <^Zj  br 
changing  x  into  a^,    [Functions,  Calculus  of.1 

EQUATOR  and  ECLIPTIC,  the  two  principal  circles  of 
the  sphere.  The  first  is  that  circle  of  the  apparent  cele^t.il 
sphere  which  is  in  all  points  equally  distant  from  both 
poles ;  the  second,  the  circle  through  which  the  sun  apt  cars 
to  move.  The  equator  is  so  called  from  being  the  circle  (*u 
the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  which  the  day  ana  night  beoonic 
equal.  The  ecliptic  derives  its  name  from  being  the  circle 
on  which  (or  near  which)  the  moon  must  be  in  the  case  of 
an  eclipse.    [Sphere,  Doctrine  of  thb.1 

EQUATORIAL  INSTRUMENT.  This  name  is  genr- 
rally  given  to  astronomical  instruments  having  their  pnti- 
dpal  axis  of  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  tic 
heavens.  When  the  purpose  of  a  machine  of  this  nalurv 
is  simply  to  carry  a  telescope,  it  has  been  called  a  mcthint 
paraUactique  or  paralkUtaue  by  the  French,  and  some- 
times polar  axis  by  Englisn  writers ;  but  we  shall  include! 
both  in  this  article. 

The  complicated  system  of  circles  which  formed  tLe 
astrolabe  of  Hipparchus,  described  by  Ptolemy  ( Almagie^t , 
lib.  v.,  cap.  i.),  was  made  moveable  on  two  pins*  whirh 
marked  the  places  of  the  pole  in  a  metallic  meridian  ctrrk, 
and  thus  may  be  called  in  some  sort  an  equatoriaL  Th«rr« 
is  an  excellent  plate  of  the  astrolabe  in 'the  title-page  of 
Halma's  translation,  tom.  L  This  instrument  and  the  copies 
which  were  made  of  it  afterwards,  according  to  Plolem>'s 
description,  by  the  Arabs  and  byWalther  of  Nuremberg. 
were  uesigned  for  observing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
a  heavenly  bodv  directly.  The  torquetum  of  Begiomon- 
tanus  was  for  the  same  purpose,  using  surfaces  instead  *j£ 
axes  to  determine  motions,  but  we  know  not  whether  it 
ever  was  actually  made.  Tychq  seems  first  to  have  aeen 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  simpler  instrument,  whKh 
sufficed  for  determining  right  ascension  and  dedinatuio; 
and  the  genuine  equatorial  is  therefore  due  to  him.  In 
his  '  AstronomicsB  Instauratse  Mechanica,'  Noriber^s. 
1602,  we  find  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  three  'eqtji' 
torial  armillse'  of  different  sizes  and  constructions :  in  cm*, 
the  diameter  of  the  meridian  circle  was  7  cubits,  or  10^  fi. 
(ForTycho*s  equatorials  see  Astrolabe.)  In  the'Ri»& 
Ursina'  of  •  Scheiner,  Bracciani,  1626-30,  p.  360  et  h-j. 
there  is  a  plate  and  description  of  an  equatorial  mountu .. 
invented  by  Gruenberger,  to  be  used  with  a  lens  cir  teU- 
scope,  for  forming  an  image  of  the  sun — the  mode  of  ob- 
servation then  in  vogue, — or,  with  a  telescope,  in  the  modcro 
manner  for  viewing  the  moon,  stars,  and  other  pheui,< 
mena.  Gruenbercer's  equatorial  is  almost  identical  «i:n 
that  described  and  figured  by  Cassini  as  his  maehtne  para*- 
iactique,  *  M6moires  ae  TAcad^mie,'  1721,  p.  18,  and  wb.-'i 
is  also  drawn  and  described  under  the  same  name  by  BaiU), 
'Histoirede  V Astronomic  Moderne,'  voL  L,  p.  601,  plate  .., 
fig.  38;  and  by  Lalande,  'Astronomic,'  1792,  (  2-l0(».  n 
seq.,  plate  xxiv.  In  1674  Hooke  published  his  *  Aniu)i«l- 
versions*  on  the  first  part  of  the  Machina  Cceleaii*  of 
Hevelius.  In  this  remarkable  tract  he  describes*  p.  tr  ct 
seq.,  tab.  2,  fig.  15,  the  polar  axis,  on  which  he  proposei  to 
fix  his  quadrant  for  measuring  intermutual  distances,  md 
'  the  watch- work,  which  is  to  make  it  move  round  in  ttij 
same  time  with  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth*/  The 
regulator  of  the  watch-work  is  a  ball  and  string,  describirt; 
a  conical  surface.  When  so  near  an  approa£  had  bci'Q 
made  to  this  g;reat  desideratum  in  telescope-mounting,  it  t» 
somewhat  remarkable  that  nearly  150  years  should  eU(*^e 
before  it  was  realized.  The  astronomiod  sector  with  «b;:h 
Flamsteed  obser\'ed  at  Greenwich  finom  1676  to  1$S9  beori 


*  Hooka  asserts  that  ft  clockwHha  eiieulftr  MadalaiB  vaa  __  .  _ 
liiin  in  1G65»  and  eodiplains  that  HarffKens  had  pmiishgd  a  dctrriftioa 
(in  1674)  *  without  aaminff  him  at  alfai  eoaeemad  thcKta.*    Hm|alw 
that  h«  inrented  tlie  ek>ek  with  a  circular  yeadttUim  ahout  th«  mm 
he  applit'd  the  oscUlatiBj;  Mndulum,  L  e..  sixteen  years  befaru  Iba 
book,  and  that  seTera)  elocks  of  this  descriotioa  had  baaa  WMJt.'n 
cessu,*  in  the  mean  time.    Both  Hooke  and  Httjf  ItfM  fnmAm  m  a 
•crtptioD  of  tliis  otock  at  another  of  porttmity. 
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SO  strong  a  reiMnblance  to  the  quadrant  and  ttand  de- 
gcrtbed  in  Hooke's  tract,  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  merit  of  its  contrivance  to  IIooke»  particularly  as  he 
recommends  the  artificer  Tompion  as  *  having  been  im- 
ployed  by  him  to  make  that  which  he  had.'  Flamsteed*s 
mstrument  was  a  sextant  mounted  upon  a  polar  axis;  and 
a  description  of  the  instrument,  with  a  plate,  will  be  foimd 
in  the  '  Historia  Ccelestis,'  vol.  iii.  p.  1U3. 

The  next  step  in  constructinff  the  equatorial  was  made 
by  Roemer,  to  whom  we  owe  the  transit  and  circle,  and 
Wliose  merits  as  an  astronomical  mechanic  surpass  even 
his  great  countryman  l^cho.  According  to  Horrebow, 
Bans  Asironomieef  p.  39,  tab.  1,  the  equatorial  of  Roemer 
was  erected  about  1690.  Here  we  have  the  second  essential 
to  the  instrument,  a  telescope  mounted  on  a  cross  axis, 
which  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  polar  axis ;  (this  is 
sometimes  called  the  declination  axis,  nom  carrying  the 
declination  circle,  or  transit  axis  ^m  its  analogy  to  the 
transit.)  In  this  construction  the  telescope  can  be  pointed 
in  every  direction,  and  we  have  heard  Roemer's  general 
idea  recommended  by  a  very  competent  judge  as  that  which 
he  would  now  follow  in  mounting  a  20-foot  telescope. 
Graham's  differential  sector  and  Sisson's  equatorial  are 
described  in  Vince*s  '  Practical  Astronomy,'  $  136  and  140, 
with  figures.  In  both  these  instruments  there  is  a  long 
polar  axis,  supported  at  its  upper  and  lower  extremities ; 
the  telescope,  with  its  circle  or  sector,  is  placed  on  one 
side  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  axis. 

A  portable  equatorial  stand  for  canying  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope was  invented  by  Short,  and  is  described  and  figured  in 
the  '  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1 749.  This  must  have  been  a  very  rick- 
etty  affair,  judging  from  the  plate.  In  1771  Naime  gave 
a  description  and  figure  of  a  much  better  instrument  in 
the  same  work;  and  in  1772  or  1773  P.  and  J.  DoUond 
published  an  account  of  a  *  universal  equatorial  instrument, 
or  portable  observatorv,*  which  in  firmness  and  contrivance 
IS  .very  similar  to  that  of  Naimc.  This  construction, 
with  some  slight  variations,  was  fbllowed  by  Ramsden,  in 
a  portable  equatorial  made  for  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  in 
1779.  All  these  portable  equatorials  labour  under  this 
serious  defect ;  the  telescope  cannot  be  pointed  on  the  same 
star  in  reversed  positions,  nor  upon  any  star  within  30^  or  40^ 
of  the  pole.  Lalande,  in  his  Astronamie,  6  2413,  pi.  xxvi., 
gives  an  account  of  an  equatorial  made  by  Megni^  for  the 
President  de  Saron,  in  which  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
fixinc^  the  telescope  at  the  extremity  of  the  cross  axis  so  as 
to  owerhang  the  nour  circle.  A  very  beautifhl  tmiversal 
eouatorial,  in  which  the  same  position  of  the  telesoone  is 
adop-ted,  was  constructed  by  tnoughton,  a  plate  ana  de- 
scription of  which  will  be  given  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
article.  There  are  some  equatorials  bv  Naime  and  Adams 
which  have  a  telescope  at  one  end  of  the  cross  axis,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  plate  or  description. 

A  new  era  in  the  equatorial  commences  with  the  con- 
struction by  Ramsden  mr  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  in  1791, 
which  is  very  elaborately  described  with  plates  in  the 
Phil,  Tram^  1793.  In  this  instrument  the  telescope  and 
declination  drcle  form  a  complete  and  s^metrical  transit 
circle,  which  is  supported  at  its  extremities  by  two  assem- 
blages each  of  three  long  parallel  brass  tubes  forming 
the  polar  axis.  The  upper  ends  of  these  tubes  are  set  into 
a  circular  open  frame,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  top 
pivot  rises,  and  their  lower  ends  rest  on  the  base  of  an  in- 
verted cone  which  has  the  bottom  pivot  at  its  vertex.  The 
polar  axis  is  so  long  as  to  allow  the  telescope  to  revolve 
completelv,  and  ^e  object-glass  is  lar^  enough  to  give  a 
sight  of  ue  ^le  through  die  upper  circle.  The  ^neral 
form  of  this  instrument  is  followed  with  some  variations 
in  almost  every  considerable  English  instrument  which 
has  been  since  made  with  the  view  of  being  luied  to  mea- 
sure with  the  circles.  All  have  had  a  long  polar  axis  sujp- 
ported  at  the  extremities^  and  dirided  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  into  two  limbs  or  cheeks,  within  which  the  declina- 
tion axis  is  supported  as  a  transit  between  its  piers.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  equatorials  of  Cambridge  and  Brussels, 
of  Armagh,  described  in  Rees's  CyofopcMtro,  and  of  Gam- 
den  Hill,  described  by  Troughton,  and  figured  in  the  PkiL 
Tram,  fbr  1825,  in  the  Preface  to  Herschel  and  South's 
Observations  of  Double  Stars. 

After  Fraunhofer  had  succeeded  in  forminp;  larger  and 
better  achromatic  object-glasses  than  had  hitherto  been 
thought  possible,  he  chose  for  a  stand  one  which  is  in  prin- 
ciple identical  with  the  Machine  Parallatique^  only  hiving 


the  telescope  hun^  on  one  side  exaetlv  as  ut  the  portable 
equatorial  of  Megm6.  To  these  he  appUed  a  very  ingenious 
clock  movement,  which  greatly  iaciiitated  the  optical  use 
of  the  instrument,  and  rendered  it*  a  better  micrometrical 
measurer  than  had  existed.  To  prevent  the  telescope  from 
bending,  Fraunhofer  applied  a  system  of  balance  weights, 
which  were,  we  believe,  invented  or  brought  into  extensive 
use  by  Reichenbach.  It  would  probably  have  been  better 
if  he  had  made  the  telescope  stiff,  by  bracing  a  fbrm,  and 
had  omitted  the^  balance  weights  for  the  telescope  alto- 
gether. It  is  evident,  fitim  their  construction,  that  the 
least  jar  or  roughness  in  handling  the  telescope  must  set 
the  welfl;hts  in  motion,  and  consequently  ruin  the  action  of 
the  object-glass  until  they  come  to  rest;  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  purchase  a  little  useless  accuracy  in  the 
measurement  with  the  circles  at  such  a  cost  There  is  a 
considerable  inconvenience  in  this  construction:  that  in 
many  positions  a  star  cannot  be  ibilowed  from  one  side  of 
the  meridian  to  the  other  without  bringing  the  telescope 
over ;  that  is,  turning  the  polar  axis  and  the  telescope  each 
of  them  half  round.  This  is  particularly  disagreeable  in 
the  measurement  of  double  stars,  which  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  observed  near  the  meridian.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  inconvenience  in  giving  small  motions  to  tae 
telescope ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  impossibility  or  usine 
reversed  observations  in  a  majority  of  instances  is  of  much 
consequence.  On  the  other  nana,  when  the  workmanship 
and  material  and  engrineering  are  good,  an  instrument  of  this 
form  may  be  expected  to  stand  better  in  adjtistment,  and 
to  admit  of  larger  dimensions,  and  to  require  less  room, 
than  any  other. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Fraunhofer's  equatorials  is  one 
which  is  erected  at  Dorpat,  and  has  been  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Struve.  {Beschreibun^  des  grossen  R^firactorB  von 
Fraufnhqfer^  Dorpat,  1825,  fobo,  with  plates.) 

Some  enormous  telescopes  have  been  mounted  on  this 
principle :  one  carryins  the  largest  achromatic  telescope  we 
believie  in  existence,  of  14  inches  aperture  and  25  feet  focal 
length,  was  erected  at  Markree  Castle,  county  of  Sligo,  for 
E.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin.  The  tube  of 
the  telescope  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cubitt,  and  is  a  capital  step  in  the  art  of  applying  large 
telescopes.  The  form  is  that  of  a  very  long  barrel.  T  bars  of 
wrought  iron  extend  longitudinally  fh)m  the  object  to  the 
eye  end,  the  edge  bars  being  directed  towards  the  centre, 
and  these,  after  they  are  connected  crosswise  by  strong 
rings,  are  covered  with  iron  plate,  which  is  i  inch  thick  in 
the  centre  and  ^^  inch  at  the  extremities.  The  stilfriess  of 
this  tube  is  more  perfect  than  would  be  r^idily  believed 
without  actual  examination,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  telescope,  of  at  least  twice  these  dimensions,  may  be 
mounted  witn  success,  so  fkr  as  the  tube  is  ooncemed, 
whenever  such  an  object-glass  can  be  procured.  In  all 
the  other  large  equatorials  which  we  have  seen,  the  tele- 
scope is  the  weakest  part;  and  as  it  is  the  habit  of  many 
obeervers  to  move  their  instruments  by  layine  hold  of  the 
eye  end,  it  is  desirable,  for  this  and  for  some  better  reasons, 
to  have  it  as  stiff  as  possible.  In  an  equatorial  torarry  a 
20-foot  telescope  now  constructing  for  the  observatory  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  of  Ramsden's  fonn,  though  with  many  pe- 
culiarities and  improvements,  Mr.  Airy  has  employea  a 
square  wooden  tube,  which  promises  to  do  very  well.  Mr. 
IMlond  has  recently  made  several  equatorials  on  Sisson's 
construction,  which  answer  very  weiL  The  polar  axis 
in  these  is  square,  and  composed  of  four  strong  sl^bs 
of  wood,  makine  a  sort  of  tube,  a  little  tapered  towards  the 
extremities.  This  is  fbund  to  be  abundantly  stiff  and  firm, 
at  least  up  to  the  dimensions  which  have  been  tried,  vix.« 
fbr  telescopes  of  from  10  to  12  ft  focfd  length. 

Though  the  problem  of  mounting  a  large  telescope  equato- 
rially  is  not  yet  frdly  solved,  yet  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  half-doien  years,  and  we  may  mention,  as  the  re- 
sults of  recent  experience,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  rest  the 
Sivots  on  small  superficial  bearings,  or  to  relieve  the  weight  by 
iction  rollers,  unless  the  axis  of  the  rollers  be  made  large. 
It  appeared,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  equatorial  and  elsewhere,  that 
when  a  heavy  pressure  was  laid  on  a  small  bearing,  the 
surfkces  did  not  slip  i^ely,  but  clung  as  it  were,  causing 
smaU  oscillations  about  the  position  of  rest  Again,  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  following  Sisson's  construction,  or 
that  which  we  have  described  as  Ramsden's,  to  provide 
against  any  twisting  in  the  axis;  nmple  flexure  ia  of 
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]itUe  importanoe.     In  Siison's  oonstnietion,  the  junction 
of  the  telescope  and  its  croes  axis  should  he  very  firm; 
in  Ramaden*s,  the  union  of  the  two  sides  of  the  pc^ 
axis  with  the  hase  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  all  wrig- 
gling^; and  in  both,  the  telescope  oueht  to  be  very  stiff. 
If  it  is  likely  to  be  rou^i^hly  handle£    To  Ramsden's  we 
should  apply  steadying  rods.    It  is  also  better  to  rest  the 
pivots  of  the  declination  axis  in  Ys  than  in  collars ;  but  if  a 
collar  is  preferred,  it  should  be  formed  of  an  upper  and 
lower  half,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  clttsp  the  pivot  close 
when  the  ooUar  wears  loose.   After  all  possible  precautions, 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  large  equatorial, 
when  used  as  an  instrument  measuring  with  its  circles, 
compared  with  those  of  moderate  size.     The  equatorial  by 
Troughton.  at  Armagh,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  instru- 
ment existing  as  a  measuring  circle,  carries  a  telescope  of 
only  42  inches  focal  length  and  2|  aperture,  with  an  nour 
circle  of  5  feet,  and  yet  the  telesccow  is  more  powerful  tlUin 
the  circles  used.    Large  equatorials  are  required  whenever 
optical  power  is  wanted,  as  in  the  examination  of  nebuln, 
noting  occultations,  &c.,  where  the  micrometer  is  alone 
required  for  measurements,  as  in  observatiQUS  of  double 
stars,  or  determinations  of  the  diameters  and  forms  and 
constitutions  of  planets,  and  investigatior    '^f  the  systems 
of  those  which  have  rings,  satellites,  &c. 

The  adjustments  of  an  equatorial  instrument  are  easy 
enough  to  a  person  tolerably  familiar  with  the  management 
of  other  astronomical  instruments;  and  the  corrections 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  observations  made  with  an  un- 
adjusted  equatorial,  ought  not  to  present  any  difiiculQr  to 
an  astronomer  acquainted  with  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
with  the  ordinary  rules  for  determining  the  value  of  the 
coefiicients.    StiU,  as  there  are  many  persons  possessing 
equatorially>mounted  telescopes,  who  have  not  the  knowledge 
or  even  the  leisure  to  understand  this  subject  thoroughly, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  directions  which  will  enable  any 
one  to  adjust  his  instruments  Jivith  more  than  sufficient  ac- 
curacy and  without  trouble. 

We  suppose  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  to  be  approximately  known ;  and  we  shall 
always  speak  as  if  the  instrument  showed  north  polar 
distance,  and  the  hour  circle,  when  the  sun  is  observed, 
read  as  an  ordinarv  clock.  Let  the  polar  axis  be  placed 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  The 
adjustments  proceed  in  the  following  order: — Ist.  The  polar 
axis  is  placed  at  the  altitude  of  the  pole.  2nd.  The  indices 
of  the  declination  circle  are  made  to  read  0,  when  the  tele- 
scope points  to  the  pole ;  this  is  sometimes  called  correcting 
the  ooilimation  in  declination  or  north  polar  distance.  3rd. 
The  pole  of  the  instrument  is  brought  into  the  mendiaUt 
and  as  it  has  already  been  set  at  the  proper  altitude,  it  now 
coincides  with  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  4th.  The  line  of 
sight  of  the  telescope  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  declina- 
tion axis ;  this  is  similar  to  the  collimation  adjustment  in 
the  transit.  5th.  The  declination  axis  is  placed  exactly  at 
right  angles  with  the  polar  axis,  if  the  means  of  adjustment 
are  allowed.  6th.  The  hour-circle  is  made  to  read  0\  when 
the  telescope  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

1st.  Observe  any  known  star  in  nortn  polar  distance,  and 
then  turning  the  polar  axis  half  roun^  observe  the  same 
star  again ;  these  observations  should  be  as  near  the  meri- 
dian as  possible ;  and  if  the  instrument  is  much  out  of  ad- 
justment, the  star  should  not  be  very  near  the  pole.  Take 
the  mean  of  the  two  observations,  which  is  the  distance  of 
the  star  torn  the  pole  of  the  instrument,  correct  it  for  refrac- 
tion, and  then  compare  the  result  with  the  true  north  polar 
distance  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  computed  from 
a  standard  catalogue.  If  the  star  be  above  Uie  pole,  and 
the  instrumental  north  polar  distance  be  greater  than  the 
true  north  polar  distance,  it  is  clear  that  the  instrumental 
pole  is  farther  from  the  star  than  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens, 
or  that  it  is  too  iow ;  but  if  the  instrumental  north  polar 
distance  be  lest  than  the  true  north  polar  distance,  then 
the  pole  of  the  instrument  is  too  high.  Correct  this  error 
by  toe  proper  screws  for  raising  or  depressmg  the  polar 
axis,  which  may  be  done  at  once  if  the  thread  of  the  screw 
and  the  lengpth  of  the  polar  axis  be  known. 

2nd.  Take  half  the  difference  of  the  above  two  observa- 
tions ;  this  is  the  index  error  of  the  declination  verniers  or 
microscopea*  and  they  must  be  moved  just  so  much  in  the 
proper  direction  by  their  adjusting  screws,  and  set,  if  there 
Demore  than  one,  at  their  proper  distances.  The  polar  dis- 
faniM  read  off  will  now  correapond  with  the  tru9  imtrw 


menial  polar  distanoe  in  every  position  of  the  instrament 
Several  pairs  of  observations  should  be  taken,  in  oider  (n 
ascertain  these  two  errors  with  great  accuracy  befori!  t  h"} 
are  finallv  coiTected  and  considered  to  be  settled. 

3rd.  Turn  tlie  instrument  six  hours  from  the  merid  \.^ 
either  way,  and  obser\'e  the  north  polar  distance  of  u  .» 
known  star  not  very  near  the  pole  nor  yet  near  the  horUf'< 
Correct  this  for  r^raction.  We  will  suppose  the  star  ob- 
served to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  that  the  obM.'n'-i 
distanoe  exceeds  that  given  bv  tfie  Nautical  Almanac  *-: 
the  standard  catalogue ;  then  tne  pole  of  the  instrument  • 
further  frqm  the  star  than  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  or  >• 
to  the  west  of  its  proper  place;  hence  the  upper  p:\  >i 
must  be  shifted  to  the  east,  or  the  lower  pivot  to  the  >^  t. 
the  proper  quantity.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  sevc r-l 
stars  should  be  used  for  greater  accuracy;  but  there  it  u. 
necessity  for  reversed  observations,  as  the  index  errur  .<» 
already  supposed  to  be  corrected,  or  at  least  to  be  kiiou',. 
and  therefore  easily  allowed  for.  The  polar  axis  is  n^  • 
adjusted  both  in  altitude  and  azimuth. 

4th.  Observe  the  transit  of  an  equatorial  star  over  t*  . 
middle  vertical  wire  or  mean  of  the  wires,  note  the  tirif, 
and  read  off  the  verniers  of  the  hour-circle.  Turn  the  jv  ...i- 
axis  half  round,  and  observe  the  same  star  a  second  t.i. ' 
exactlv  as  before.  Now  if  the  time  between  the  two  ub^i  r- 
vations  corresponds  exactly  to  the  difference  between  t. 
two  readings  of  the  hour  circle,  all  is  right;  if  not,  .: 
is  evident  th&t  one  of  the  transits  has  oeen  oh<erv  •  . 
too  early,  and  the  other  too  late,  on  account  of  the  err*-v- 
neous  position  of  the  wires.  If  the  time  elapMNl  ^« 
greater^  by  6*  suppose,  than  the  difference  of  tne  h«.: 
angles,  the  first  transit  has  taken  place  3*  too  ei^.; 
and  the  second  3'  too  late.  Set  again  upon  the  star  a:  ' 
observe  how  far  it  appears  to  travel  in  3*;  and  tin* a.  <i 
the  instrument  is  in  the  first  position,  move  the  wires  tn  « 
quantity  in  R.A.  with  the  star,  and  versd  vice  if  th«  .n 
strument  be  in  the  second  position.  The  rule  mutiii* 
mutandis  will  apply  to  any  case,  and  where  there  an  i..» 
means  of  measurement  and  no  mark,  the  adjustment  niu«: 
be  made  by  repeated  trials.  With  a  micrometer  in  R.A.. 
or  with  a  mark,  it  may  be  performed  with  accuracy  at  on<  •* 

5th.  This  adjustment  may  be  performed  in  two  «aw, 
either  astronomically,  or,  when  there  is  a  level  attached  t. 
the  declination  axis,  mechanically.  In  the  first  case  ob»cr»  4 
the  transit  of  a  star,  not  less  than  45®  from  the  equator,  m 
reversed  positions  of  the  polar  axis,  exactly  as  in  detcnniiu..^ 
the  collimation.    Since  an  elevation  of  the  west  end  of  thi 
declination  axis  causes  the  line  of  sight  to   dearnb«  a 
circle  to  the  east  of  the  pole,  all  the  transits  ob^^n*-'. 
in  that  position  will  be  too  earl^,  and  versd  rice  all  mi.: 
be  too  late  when  the  east  end  is  high.     Again,   if  v.- 
west  end  is  too  high  before  reversing,  the  east  is  too  hi^'i 
after  reversing ;  so  that  an  error  of  inclination  has  a  «i  >' 
ferent  effect  upon  bbservatbns  in  reversed  positions,  a;i-! 
thus  the  interval  is  increased  or  diminished  hy  twice  t  Ji 
error  of  a  single  observation.    The  law  of  the  error  i&  t!..it 
it  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the  starts  declination.    Supp<i^« 
the  star  observed  to  have  45**  declination,  and  that  tho  1 
terval  between  the  observations  is,  according  to  the  ckv  n, 
3°*  8*,  and  according  to  the  hour  circle  only  3**.     It  is  t-v. 
dent  that  the  first  observation  was  4*  too  early  and  \\ 
second  4'  too  late,  and  since  the  tangent  of  dechnaitonr: .. 
the  west  end  of  the  declination  axis  was  elevated  V  lu  tl 
first  position  and  depressed  1'  in  the  second.     If  the  >:  ^ 
had  had  any  other  declination,  as  ?,  the  4*  should  hav«  U-t  r. 
divided  by  the  tangent  ^  before  it  was  con\*erted  into  an  :  r 
There  is  a  second  astronomical  metliod  which  may  \vt 
haps  suit  some  observers  better,  though  less  satisi^rtv  r> . 
as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  position     : 
the  polar  axis  in  azimuth.    Having  clamped  the  hour  cue  .- 
very  firmlv  when  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  the  menJ-vn. 
observe  the  transits  of  some  stars  near  the  equinuc:.!: 
and  others  distant  from  it.    If  the  distant  stars  agrw   ik 
giving  the  same  clock  error  with  the  stars  near  the  ct|ti 
noctiaJ,  the  declination  axis  is  rightly  placed  in  re^peci  •>. 
inclination ;  but  if  not,  then,  taking  the  dock  errors  £n  . 
the  equatorial  stars,  it  will  readily  be  seen  whether  f-i 
stars  between  the  pole  and  equator  pa«s  too  earl)  or  (• 
late^    If  they  pass  too  early,  the  west  end  is  high,  if  Xao  Ui'-, 
the  east  end  is  high,  and  the  inclination  of  the  axi»  lu  ai  .* 

isequal  to  15''x — - — ^ .   In  both  these  astrmomical 

modes  no  error  of  oollimatioR  is  supposed  to  eziiL 
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3  Aqoils  is  Tety  near  the  equator,  and  therefore  proper 
for  determining  the  error  of  coUimation  in  R.  A.  The  ai- 
dereal  time  hetween  the  ohservations  is  1 1"'  29'.5,  and  the 
difference  hetween  the  readinn  of  the  hour  circle  is 
1 1"*  33'  2,  hence  the  enor  of  collimation  in  the  equator  is 

3"  7 

-TT-  or  1*.85  which  is  to  he  added  to  the  hour  angle  of  the 
2 

ohservation,  Inst  W.,  and  sohtracted,  Inst.  E.  For  stars 
out  of  the  equator  this  correction  is  to  he  multiplied  hy  the 
secant  of  declination.  Now  the  secant  of  declination  for  p 
Urs8D  Minoris  =  3.82,  hence  the  effect  of  collimation  for 
this  star  sr  3.82  X  1".85  =:  7*.l  nearly,  and  suhtracting  this 
fh)ra  the  honr  angle  of  the  first  or  B.  ohservation  and 
adding  it  to  the  second  or  W.  ohservation,  we  have  E. 
0*  2^  49*.5  and  W.  0*  14"  23'.9  for  the  hour-circle  readings 
corrected  on  account  of  collimation.  The  difference  he- 
tween these  is  11*34*.4,  while  the  sidereal  time  elapsed 
is  11^  39*.3,  and  half  the  discordance  hetween  these  two 

4*.9 
results  -r-  or  2'.45  is  the  error  due  to  the  inclination  of  the 

declination  axis.    As  this  error  varies  as  the  tangent  of 

declination,  which  in  /3  Ursse  Minoris  =  3.69,  the  error  for 

2.45 
any  other  star  =  -r^  x  tan.  ^  =  0\7  x  tan.  i  nearly.    It 

is  evident  that  this  correction  is  to  he  suhtracted  from 
the  instrumental  hour  angle,  Inst  E.,  and  to  he  added, 
Inst.  West  The  sign  is  to  he  changed  if  the  correction  is 
to  he  applied  to  the  sidereal  time  of  the  ohservation,  that 
is,  if  the  ohserver  wishes  to  adjust  his  instrument  (when 
it  is  £.,  for  instance),  he  must  make  the  time  of  passage 
later  Uian  it  is,  whidi  is  done  hy  lowering  the  west  end 
of  the  declination  axis.  In  this  case  the  quantity  is  0*.7 
or  10".5. 

No  considerahle  error  arises  from  omitting  the  effect  of 
inclination  upon  d  Aquilse  in  the  ahove  example ;  hut  it  is 
more  satis&ctory  to- deduce  hoth  the  coefficients  of  collima- 
tion and  inclination  at  once.  Let  c  he  the  constant  of  the 
correction  for  the  collimation  and  t  for  the  inclination,  hoth 
-r  when  Inst  W.  and  when  the  correction  is  to  he  applied 
to  the  hour  angle ;  then  suhstituting  the  numerical  values 
of  the  secants  and  tangents  of  the  two  stars,  we  shall  have 
for  the  corrected  hour  angles 

P  UrsflD  Minoris  E.  0    2  56.6  •  3.82  e  -  3.69  i 

W.  0  14  16.8+ 3.82  c +3.691 


Difference  •    -     11  20.2+ 7.64  e+ 7.38 1 «  11-  39'.3. 

a  AquilRj,  W.  0»»   2»15'.2  +  1.00c+0.05t 
E.  0   13    48.4-1.00c-0.05t 


pdar  deviation  upon  the  observationfl  in  R.  A.  before  the 

index  error  can  he  correctly  obtained.  In  order  to  do  lh:>« 
we  must  consider  the  polar  deviation  more  minutely ;  aii'l 
as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  from  a  want  of  skill  ^ 
detecting  the  polar  error  of  an  equatorial,  or  in  apply"  J 
the  corrections  which  depend  upon  this  eivor  to  ohsc'\. 
tions,  especially  in  R.  A«,  ohservers  have  been  led  to  in.- 
peach  too  hastily  the  character  of  instruments*  we  siuu! 
explain  this  part  of  the  subject  very  fully. 


Difference   0  11    33.2-2-00c-0.10t  =  ll»' 29».5, 

which  give  for  the  determination  of  e  and  i 

7.64c  +  7.38 1  =  19.1 
2.00c  +  0.10 1=    3.7 
from  which  i  is  found  =  0.71  c  =  1.81  nearly  as  before. 

In  this  way,  by  forming  an  equation  for  each  star,  and 
combining  all  the  observations  in  which  t  has  a  small  co- 
efficient into  one  equation  (when  stars  have  south  declination, 
or  are  sub  polo,  the  coefficient  is  negative),  and  those  where 
the  coefficient  of  t  is  large  into  another,  the  value  of  t,  and 
consequently  of  c,  may  be  determined  >Kith  great  accuracy. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  observations  for  de- 
ducing these  corrections  should  be  near  the  meridian,  but 
it  is  desirable  that  as  little  time  as  possible  should  elapse 
between  each  of  the  pair  of  observations,  on  account  of  the 
variation  of  refraction  and  of  the  effect  of  polar  error,  if  that 
be  considerable.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  meridian,  for  in  the  above 
example  the  variation  of  refraction  in  jS  Ursee  Minoris  is 
0*.5,  while  the  variation  of  the  effect  of  polar  error  is  no  less 
than  r.3.  Besides,  the  instrument  is  always  most  perfect 
near  the  meridian,  and  is  to  be  used  there  when  possible. 

If  the  errors  be  corrected  by  adjustment,  the  index  error 
of  the  hour-circle  is  simply  tne  difference  between  the  ob- 
served liour  angle  and  the  true  hour  angle.  Or  supposing 
the  true  sidereal  time  unknown,  the  index  error  must  be 
44ft«rmined  by  a  level,  as  we  have  described  above,  after 
pUu^ng  the  defrlination  axis  horizontaL  But  if  instead  of 
■idually  afljtjftting  the  instrument,  the  errors  are  noted  and 
corrections  applied,  wo  have  yet  to  compute  the  effect  of 


Let  P  be  the  place  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  and  p  i'  tt 
of  the  pole  of  tne  instrument  when  prolonged  indcfintt- .«. 
as  seen  on  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  by  a  spectator  outM<lt  . 
N  P  Z  the  meridian  of  the  place,  which,  when  produ-^  . 
towards  Z,  passes  through  the  senith  and  the  south  poin:  t 
the  horison ;  E  P  W,  the  6-hour  meridian,  which  pa^-^^ 
through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horison.  Hit :  ■ 
p  m  and  p  n  perpendicular  on  Z  N  and  E  W,  and  let ;  : 
orPn-j?"  and  0 nor  ?m^ff.  Itiipfcsumed  that  t: . 
index  error  of  the  declination  circle  has  been  obtained  i^ 
reversed  observations,  which  is  indeed  the  universal  n.. 
and  therefore  that  the  observed  N.P.  distances,  correci«>: 
for  index  error  and  refiraction,  express  the  actual  distan'- : 
of  the  stars  from  p. 

Let  a  tolerably  distant  star  be  observed,  the  plaoe  ' 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  p#  when  continued ;  dram  P  * 
perpendicular  to  p#,  and  also  P  S  from  the  true  pole  tovsr  \- 
the  star,  hence  Z  P  S  is  the  true  hour  angle  of  the  star. 

Then  since  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  adjustment  a 
the  star  not  very  near  the  pole,  PS  and  p9  are  nea'i- 
parallel,  and  PA  is  perpendicular  to  both,  hence  the  dtstan    • 
of  the  star  from  P  and  k  are  equal,  and  the  effect  of  p» 
error  on  the  N.  P.  D.  of  the  star  is  to  make  iU  instrum*-- 
polar  distance  too  large  by  p  k.  Drawing  m  v  pcrpendic .: .. 
and  P w  parallel  tops, 

phsspv-k-vkorVw 

=^m  X  COS.  mp»+Pm  X  cos.  m  Pk*; 

or,  since  mpv  is  the  complement  of  up  v,  which  is  a  Z  P  ^. 
andmPfc-ZPS, 

pk^x^'x  sin.  east  hour  angle  +  /' x cos.  east  boor  an-> 

From  this  formula  if  x  and  y  be  known  in  quantity  and  d: .  t- 
tion  by  observations  in  the  meridian  and  at  six  hours  f ;  . 
it,  the  value  of  pk  may  be  computed  and  applied  as  a  *  •  r 
rection  to  the  observed  N.  P.  D.of  any  star,  and  the  obscn'-^ 
hour  angle  will  serve  for  the  computation. 

In  practice  we  have  found  it  aufficiently  accurate  : 
draw  p  ft  P  on  a  scale  where  seconds  arc  visible,  i ^ ,  k^\ 
to  about  i  inch,  and  then  making  the  angle  np9  eqti^I 
the  observed  hour  angle,  and  letting  fall  PA  popendK  «•  ->' 
onpjr  to  ascertain  the  value  (^p  A  by  compass  ana  &ca]r.    V 
is  not  possible  to  commit  an  error  of  more  than  2^*  or  • 
which  is  generally  of  little  importance;   and  besides  t 
superior  rapidity  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger  of  <>- 
founding  the  sign  of  either  part  of  the  eonectlon«  whcitc 
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R-A.  by  noting  the  clock,  and  in  declination  by  reediDg  lli« 
oircle.  The  instrument  fihould  then  be  turned  balf  round 
in  R.A.,  and  the  operation  repeated.  By  combining  both 
Hts,  u  good  a  place  of  the  comet  will  be  deduced  at  the  divi- 
sion of  the  declination  drole  will  allow.  The  Btaraof  com- 
pamoii  are  taken  above  and  below,  to  that  the  mean  of 
the  initrumantal  errors  at  the  stars  may  be  pretty  nearly 
equal  to  that  at  the  oomet,  and  as  the  effect  in  RA.  of 
an  error  of  eoUimation  or  inclination  ia  changed  in  sign  by 
nrarsion,  it  is  therefore  eliminated  f^om  the  mean.  The 
inatrument  miut  on  no  auwunt  be  moved  in  RJL.  belwoen 


the  obaervation  of  the  comet  and  the  (tan  of  o  ._,   

In  this  wBj'  Halley's  comet  was  observed  at  Greenwich 
and  CambndM  on  u»  late  appearance,  the  itarf  of  eomp*- 
were  subsequently  observed  with  the  meridiaii  instra- 


ments,  and  the  apparent  places  of  the  comet  finally  sotiled. 
The  detniU  will  be  found  in  the  obaervatinu  of  the  re- 
spective observatories  fbr  the  year  1839. 


If  the  utmost  accurary  be  not  reqirired,  it  is  sufflcieDl. 
after  careful  adjustment,  to  note  the  transit  of  the  romri 
over  the  vertical  wires,  and  to  read  off  the  dec-lination  and 
hour  circle,  and  then  turning  the  instriuneul  upon  one  it 
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Aianot  on^^uoIUnet  Equality  impliaa  romjMitift'n  of  nt 
least  two  tilings. 

EQUINOCTIAI..  a  name  Riven  to  Iho  equator,  from  the 
niglit  hcmz  e-iual  to  tho  day  when  tiie  sun  is  there. 

EQUINOXES,  the  intersections  of  tho  equator  and 
ecliplio;  the  vernal  equinox  beinj;  that  in  which  the  sun  is 
when  about  to  rise  into  the  northern  hemisphere ;  the 
autumnal  equinox  being  that  in  wliieh  tho  sun  is  when 
about  to  sink  into  the  southern  homi-iphero.  Those  terms 
are  relative  :  for  the  equinox  which  is  vernal  in  our  hemi- 
sphere is  autumnal  in  the  southern,  and  vice  versCt. 

EQUISETA'CE*  ara  impcrfecily  formed  plants  whose 
real  nl&nity  is  uncertain,  and  the  nature  of  whoso  parts  of 
fructification  is  not  yet  understood.  By  Linntous  ana  almost 
all  botanista  they  are  referred  to  the  CryploEimic  class ;  by 
a  modern  English  botanist  they  ore  regarilod  as  a  low  rudi- 
mentiixy  form  of  Gvmnosporms.  Only  one  genus  13  known, 
tiie  stems  of  which  are  employed  in  the  shops  under  the 
name  of  Dutch  rushes.  They  are  hollow -stemmed  leafless 
plants,  with  a  cuticle  composed  of  pure  silex.  wliich  gives 
them  tha  hard  surface  that  makes  them  useful  for  the  po- 
lisher's purpose.  In  lieu  of  leaves  the^  have  toothed  sheaths, 
each  of  which  has  as  many  series  of  imperfect  spiral  vessels 
passing  intoflstulte  of  (he  siom  as  there  arc  toothings.  Their 
fructification  grows  in  terminal  cones,  consisting  of  stalked 
peltate  scales,  having  on  their  lower  side  small  coses  wherein 
are  lodged  minute  oval  or  round  green  bodies,  surrounded  by 
font  elastic  hygrometrical  yellowish  grey  granulated  clavate 
threads.  By  i^l  botanists  the  central  green  b«1y  is  admitted 
to  be  a  seed  or  spore.  The  nature  of  the  clavale  threads  is 
disputed ;  they  are  usually  called  elaturs,  and  arc  compared 
to  the  elastic  spiral  threads  bearing  that  name  in  Jungcr- 
manniacen;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  such  being  their  nature, 
and  there  is  an  opinion  that  they  are  rudimcnlary  stamens. 
Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  remarkable  resemblance  between 
EquisetacesB  and  Casuarina,  an  undoubted  dowering  plant, 
the  marked  similariH'  6f  their  cones  of  fructification  to  those 
of  Cycadaces  and  Coniform,  and  the  absence  of  such  an 
evident  correspondence  between  Ihem  and  any  existing  01 
extiuct  forms  of  Crvptogamic  plants,  strongly  inclines  us 
to  adopt  the  view  of  their  being  a  low  form  of  Phatno- 
gomous  vegetation,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Cyca- 
dacete  u  Lemna  to  palms  and  Ceratophyllum  to  arbores- 


cent nettles.    Equisetacen  are  in  English  called  honetiJs 
id  arc  reckoned  a  sure  sign  of  wet,  siiiT,  sprinffv  Mil. 
EQUISETIC  acid,  nn  acid  discovered  by"  Brorr.111.  ■ 
the  equiielumJUtviatile,  in  which  it  exists  combined  n ,  ;. 

Tliis  acid  may  bo  obtained  in  small  colourlesa  Tadi;.':i_' 
crystals ;  its  taste  is  sharp,  and  somewhat  analogou*  i<j  \i. 
of  tartaric  acid :  it  is  unalterable  in  tho  air.  When  hi:>i  1 
it  decomposes  without  sublimJnK.  and  yields  an  oily  mirr .  - 
talliiable  acid  prwluct.  It  dissolves  readily  both  in  alml' 
and  in  water:  the  solution  gives  no  predpitale  eithcrii:^ii 
lime  or  baryles  water,  but  with  acetate  of  lead  ud  prti'  ,- 
trate  of  mercury  it  gives  white  curdy  precipitates:  it  yjr- 
cipitates  the  persalts,  but  not  the  protosalts  of  iron. 

With  potash  and  soda  it  yields  deliquescent  unciystal*.:- 
ablesalta;  with  ammonia,  a  crystallizable  salt.  With  n^  jv 
of  zinc,  with  lime,  and  magnesia,  it  forms  nncr]Pttallizi''l' 
transparent  compounds,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  au-. 

E'QUITES  (horsemen),  the  name  of  an  order  in  1).. 
Roman  stale.  Their  origin,  according  to  the  old  tradii  \-- 
was  this; — Romulus  having  divided  his  subjerts  into  tiir- 
tribes,  chose  from  each  one  hundred  young  men  whom  b ' 
destined  to  serve  on  horseback  and  act  as  his  body^ar  I , 
this  body  of  cavalry  was  called  tho  ce/^»,  and  aftervn:  :■ 
the  equitei.  (Dionys.,  ii.  13.)  Niebuhr  supposes  (//u/.  ' 
Rome,  i.  p.  325,  tranil.)  that  whereas  patrtt  and  pain  .1 
were  tillcs  of  honour  for  individnala,  celerri  was  the  nan. ' 
of  the  whole  class  as  diilinguished  n^m  the  irsi  of  v 
nation,  Tlie  three  centuries  of  the  celrrfi  were  calio-i  i  ^ 
the  same  names  as  thellireetribestf  the  patricians,  nami  .t. 
Ramncs,  Tities,  end  Luceres.  Their  tribunes  are  spuket.  i 
.13  a  college  of  priests  (Dionys..  ii.  64),  and  it  appean^  il. .: 
the  tribes  of  the  patricians  had  also  tribunes  (Dionys.  11  ;  1. 
Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  Tarquiniua  Priscui  m ' '-' 
three  new  centuries,  which  he  added  to  the  fbrracr  iIi: 
and  that  the  whole  went  under  the  name  of  the  Sex  S  ,|. 
fragia,  or  the  six  equestrian  centuries,  we  cannot  doubt  t!.-i 
the  alterHtion  which  ha  introduced  was  a  constitute,.',  .1 
and  not  merely  a  military  one ;  that  in  fiut  the  ccniur.'-- 
which  he  formed  were,  like  the  original  threes  tribes  "! 
houses;  that  his  innovation  was  nothing  but  an  exteo!.:. 
of  the  political  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rtnne  uni'  r 
Romulus.  (Niebuhr,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  i,  p.  391.)  Wl.,. 
Servius  Tullius  established  the  coraitia  of  the  oerkturie^  ^- 
receivcd  the  sex  sutfraaia,  which  included  all  the  patnc. !.-:>. 
into  his  fir^t  class ;  and' to  Ihem  he  added  twelve  other  ei[i.'  - 
trian  centuries,  made  upof  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  or'!  r 
(Niebuhr,  i.  p.  427.)  The  antient  writera  appear  to  hj- . 
laboured  under  some  great  confusion  with  regard  to  t,  . 
arrangement  Livy(i.  43)  makes  a  propw  disliaciion  1. 
tween  the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  created  by  S*-n... 
and  the  six  which  existed  beforo;  but  when  he  state*  ri  '. 
that  the  cavalry  in  the  rei  en  ofTarquiniusPiisciiBaiiioui!'.  . 
to  mui),  he  appears  to  be  antedating  the  origin  of  1. 
eighteen  equestrian  centuries  which  formed  part  of  t; 
constitution  of  Sert-ius.  To  the  establishment  of  the  c"i  '  ■ 
centuriala  the  creation  of  a  body  of  equites,  as  a  dis':!  ' 
order,  seems  to  be  due.  The  plan  of  Servius  vas.  to  a  <->.-. 
tain  extent,  identical  with  that  of  Solon.  The  obj.'i  ■  ■ 
both  legislators  was  to  break  down  the  limits  to  siui-h  : ':  • 
old  aristocracy  was  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  o*i!t  . 
wealth  by  the  side  of  the  order  of  birth:  not,  boB.->..- 
that  when  a  person  could  produce  his  400,000  scilercc*,  -, 
became  ipso  facto  a  knight,  as  was  the  ca.>M  in  after  ii:i«  ^ 
(Uor.  Ep.  i,  1.  57.)  Accordingto  tho  Ser^-ian  constiim.  t 
good  birth  or  the  sanction  of  the  censon  was  neewsan  ( ■( 
gaining  a  place  in  the  equestrian  order,  (Polyh,  t\.  1. 
Zonaras.  vii.  ID.)  When  Cicero  savs  (De  Republira,  ii  ■ 
that  Tarquiniua  established  the  equestrian  order  on  1 
same  footing  as  that  on  which  it  stood  in  his  own  tiioe,  ;  . 
also  attributes  to  the  same  king  the  amigning  of  lnone^  ' 
the  equilcs  for  the  purchase  and  keep  of  their  horws.  \.: 
evidently  inconsistent.  In  Tarquin'i  tilde,  that  is,  1« : 
there  was  any  plebeian  order,  it  was  natural  enouxh  that  i-. 
poorer  patricians,  who  were  obliged  to  serve  otiborti7t'.'<  ■ 
(just  as  the  'Itb^c  at  Athena  were  a  poorer  class  than  1 ;. 
Pentakosiomedimnoi.  Plut.,  Sol.  c.  IS.)  should  he  ftinii<Ji 
with  the  means  for  doing  so.  But  the  case  was  AxUk".  ■ 
with  the  equites  after  the  establishment  of  an  ord<-( 
wealth.  A  man  might  then  bo  of  equestrian  rank,  and  < . . 
have  no  horse  assigned  to  him ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  -t  • 
find  at  tho  time  of  the  siege  of  Veiia  number  of  cqun 
serving  oa  horseback  at  (heir  own  ezpenie  (Uv.,  t.  .''. 
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remedy  m  damages  or  otherwise  for  the  partieuUr  wrong  in 
question  as  betwen  the  parties  to  the  action,  though  such 
remedy  is  obviously  in  many  cases  an  incomplete  adjudi- 
cation upon  the  general  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  action, 
and  fails  altogether  as  to  other  persons,  not  parties  to  the 
action,  who  yet  may  be  interested  in  the  result  or  in  the 
subject  matter  in  dispute. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  aa  well  as  the  most  precise  de- 
scription of  a  court  of  eouity  is  the  outline  piven  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story  in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Amencana,*  which 
he  has  filled  up  in  his  recent  Treattse  on  Equity.  It  is 
thifr— that  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete  remedy  cannot  be  had  in  the 
common  law  courta.  The  remedy  must  be  plaint  jRxr  if  it  be 
doubtful  and  obscure  at  law,  equity  will  assert  a  jurisdiction. 
It  must  be  adequate,  for  if  at  law  it  mil  short  of  what  the  party 
is  entitled  to,  that  founds  a  jurisdiction  in  equity ;  and  it 
must  be  complete,  that  is,  it  must  attain  the  nill  end  and 
justice  of  the  case,  it  must  reach  the  whole  mischief  and 
scciure  the  whole  right  of  the  narty  present  and  ftiture,  other- 
wise equity  will  interpose  ana  give  relief.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  is  sometimes  concurrent  witn  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  law ;  sometimes  assistant  to  it :  and 
sometimes  exclusive.  It  exercises  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  cases  where  the  rights  are  purely  of  a  legal  nature,  but 
where  other  and  more  efficient  aid  is  required  than  a  court 
of  law  can  afford.  In  some  of  these  cases  courts  of  law 
formerly  refused  all  redress,  but  now  will  grant  it  For 
strict  law  comprehending  established  rules,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  equity  being  called  into  action  when  Uie  pur- 
poses of  justice  rendered  an  exception  to  those  rules  neces- 
sary, successive  exceptions  on  the  same  grounds  became 
the  foundation  of  a  general  principle,  and  could  no  longer 
be  considered  as  a  singular  interposition.  Thus  law  and 
equity  are  in  continual  progression,  and  the  former  is  con- 
stantly gaining  ground  upon  the  latter.  Every  new  and 
extraordinary  interposition  is  by  length  of  time  converted 
into  an  old  rule ;  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  strict  law  was 
formerly  considered  as  equity,  and  the  equitable  decisions  of 
this  age  will  unavoidably  be  ranked  under  the  strict  law  of 
the  next.  (Prof.  Millar's  View  qfthe  Bng,  Qovt)  But  the 
jurisdiction  having  been  once  justly  acquired  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  such  redress  at  law,  it  is  not  now  relin- 
quished by  the  courts  of  equity.  ..,    . 

The  most  common  exercise  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction 
is  in  cases  of  account,  accident,  dower,  fraud,  mistake,  part- 
nership, and  partition.  In  many  cases  which  foil  under 
these  heads,  and  especially  in  some  cases  of  fraud,  mistake, 
and  accident,  courts  of  law  cannot  and  do  not  afford  any 
redress :  in  others  they  do,  but  not  in  so  complete  a  manner 
as  a  court  of  equity. 

A  court  of  equity  is  also  assistant  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  [courts  of  law  in  cases  where  the  latter  have  no 
like  authority.  It  will  remove  legal  impediments  to  the 
fair  decision  of  a  (question  depending  at  law,  as  by  restrain- 
ing a  party  from  improperly  setting  up,  at  a  trial,  some  title 
or  claim  which  would  prevent  the  foir  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute ;  by  compelling  him  to  discover,  upon  his 
own  oath,  facts  which  are  material  to  the  right  of  the  other 
party,  but  whieh  a  court  of  law  cannot  compel  him  to  dis- 
close ;  by  perpetuating,  that  is,  by  taking  and  keeping  in  its 
custody,  tlie  testimony  of  witnesses,  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  before  the  matter  can  be  tried ;  and  by  providing 
for  the  safety  of  property  in  dispute  pending  litigation.  It 
will  also  counteract  and  controul  fraudulent  judgments,  by 
restraining  the  parties  from  insisting  upon  them. 

The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  chiefly 
exercised  in  cases  of  merely  equitable  rights,  that  is,  such 
rights  as  are  not  recognised  in  courts  of  law.  Most  cases 
of  trust  and  confidence  fall  under  this  head.  This  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  granting  injunctions  to  pre- 
vent waste  or  irreparable  injury ;  to  secure  a  settled  right, 
or  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation ;  in  appointing  re- 
ceivers of  property,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  misap- 
plied; in  compelling  the  surrender  of  securities  improperly 
obtained  ;  in  preventing  a  party  from  leaving  the  country 
in  order  to  avoid  a  suit ;  in  restraining  any  undue  ex- 
ercise of  a  legal  right;  in  enforcing  specific  performance 
of  contracts;  in  supplying  the  defective  execution  of  in- 
■trumenta,  and  reforming,  that  is,  correcting  and  altering 
them  according  to  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  when 
auoh  intention  can  be  satisfoctorily  proved ;  and  in  granting 
relief  in  cases  where  deeds  and  securities  have  been  lost 


Much  disensaion  has  token  place  and  rarioius  opin'ptrj 
have  been  expressed  upon  the  question  whether  it  wouM  i  r 
would  not  be  best  to  administer  the  whole  of  remedial  j'l- 
tice  in  one  court  or  in  one  class  of  courts  without  any  «t  pa- 
ration  or  distinction  of  suits,  or  of  the  forms  or  modes  of  pr  - 
cedure  and  relief.  Lord  Bacon,  upon  more  than  one  oen- 
sion,  has  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  a  separation  'J 
the  administratbn  of  equity  from  that  of  the  eommon  l&u 
is  wise  and  convenient  'AH  nations,'  sava  he,  *  hi^c 
equity,  but  some  have  law  and  equity  mixed  in  ttie  •amt 
court,  which  is  worse,  and  some  have  it  distinguished  -n 
several  courts,  which  is  better ;'  and  again, '  In  some  utat i  •. 
that  jurisdiction  which  decrees  according  to  equit}*  an  * 
moral  right,  and  that  which  decrees  according  to  «tnri 
right,  is  committed  to  the  same  court ;  in  others,  they  :  r  • 
committed  to  different  courts.  We  entirely  ooine  for  ti  u 
separation  of  the  courts ;  for  the  distinction  of  ttie  ca^es  « lii 
not  long  be  attended  to  if  the  jurisdictions  meet  in  the  urn- 
person  ;  and  the  will  of  the  judge  will  then  master  the  la>t . 

Lord  Hardwicke  held  the  same  opinion.    Lord  Mnr  > 
field,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  thought  otherwise,  for  be  cn«!e . 
vourod  to  introduce  equitable  ooctrines  into  the  eour1^    f 
law.    The  old  strictness  has  however  been  restored.    Hi^ 
successor.  Lord  Kenyon,  made  use  of  these  expression  % 
'If  it  had  follen  to  my  lot  to  form  a  svstem  of  juriimnider  ••. 
whether  or  not  I  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  *:^u 
blish  different  courts,  with  different  jurisdictions,  and  c 
verned  by  difforent  rules,  it  is  not  neeessary  to  say  \  ^  '^ 
influenced  as  I  am  by  certain  prejudices  that  haw  bccf>n 
inveterate  with  those  who  comply  with  the  systems  tho 
find  established,  I  find  that  in  these  courts,  prooeedjni;  ^> 
different  rules,  a  certain  combined  system  of  jurispradi-t*' 
has  been  framed  most   beneficial  to  the  people  of  tt.  - 
country,  and  which  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged  in  suppos: -^- 
has  never  yet  been  equalled  in  any  other  country  on  cir'.i: 
Our  courts  of  law  only  consider  legal  rights ;  our  oourf^  ;  f 
equity  have  other  rules,  by  which  they  sometimes  %\x\tr 
sede  strict  legal  rules,  and  m  so  doing  they  act  most  b< '  - 
ficially  for  the  subject.'     In  this  country  the  pnnctp  . 
of  separating  jurisdictions  has   been  largely  acted  uf*-  . 
We  have  our  courts  of  equity  and  law ;  our  bankrupt  »;  ' 
insolvent  courts,  and  courts  of  ecclesiastical  and  admi.*;-  • 
jurisdiction;  indeed  until  lately  our  several  couriti  uf  !.« 
had,  in  principle,  jurisdiction  only  over  certain  «pcf\:.   . 
classes  of  suits.    In  countries  governed  by  the  civil  h' 
the  practice  has  in  general  been  the  other  way.      Pu* 
whetner  the  one  opinion  or  the  other  be  roost  correct  >. 
theory,  the  system  adopted  by  every  nation  has  been  mair  • 
influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  institutions,  hal<:!-. 
and  circumstances,  and  the  forms  of  its  remedial  ^VL^i'^-i 
In  all  such  cases  the  separation  or  union  of  the  equitnV 
and  legal  jurisdiction  must  be  a  mixed  question  or  pul>;.- 
policy  and  private  convenience. 

In  some  of  the  American  states,  the  administration  •-' 
law  and  equity  is  perfectly  distinct;   in  otheis  the  adro; 
nistration  of  equity  is  only  partially  committed  to  di»Tir.<-: 
courts;  in  a  third  class  the  two  jurisdictions  are  restfti  <: 
one  and  the  same  tribunal ;  and  in  a  fourth  there  arc  r 
courts  exercising  an  equitable  jurisdiction. 

In  most  of  our  colonies  the  governor  is  investctl  v:^) 
the  jurisdiction  of  chancellor ;  but  in  some  of  the  gn..iti»' 
importance  where  a  judicial  establishment  of  some  xsu^w 
tude  is  maintained,  tne  chief  or  supreme  court  is  inve>t>  i 
with  the  chancery  jurisdiction. 

This  attempt  at  the  exposition  of  the  general  prio£jp!t< 
of  what  in  this  country  is  called  equity  seems  to   th-^ 
writer  of  this  article  to  be  better  suited  to  a  work  of  tt..> 
nature  than  a  full  description  of  the  practice  of,  that   i.-^ 
the  eourso  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  in,  a  court  of  cq^-t\ 
The  practice  or  procedure  of  any  court  can  haxdh  N- 
made  intelligible  to  any  person  but  one  who  knows  ^n,  • 
thing  of  it  by  experience;  and  any  technical  de«cn)>t- 
of  it  is  useless  unless  it  is  minutely  and  circumstint:  *  '  - 
exact.    It  is  desirable,  however,  that  in  addition  to  ><  *  • 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  belons  to  the  jurisdir  . 
of  a  court  of  equity,  all  persons  should  have  some  civ  ** 
notion  of  the  way  in  whicn  the  matters  in  dispute  bctv  ^ .  i 

Earties  to  a  suit  in  equity  are  brought  before  the  couru  ?.  . 
y  what  kind  of  proof  or  evidence  Uiey  are  established.     I: 
mav  also  be  usefm  that  persons  should  have  agcneral,  •>' 
so  far  as  it  goes,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  difierent  my.-' 
in  which  such  questions  of  foct  are  put  in  issue»  and  proN<  ! 
m  our  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  following  abort  outl.uv 
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Those  who  wish  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings^  in  a  suit  in  Chancerjr  may  consult  Lord  Redes- 
dalc*s  Treatise  ofi  Pleading;  Beamcs  on  Pleas;  and  the 
various  books  on  Chancery  Practice. 

The  principal  English  treatises  on  Equity  are  those  of 
Mr.  Maddock  and  Mr.  Fonblanque :  the  former  treats  of  his 
subject  under  heads  devoted  to  the  several  subject  matters 
cognizable  in  courts  of  equity ;  the  latter  considers  it  with 
reference  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  courts  of  law,  as 
concurrent,  assistant,  exclusive.    The  American  treatise  of 
Mr.  Justice  Story  unites  these  two  modes,  and  exyflains 
the  subject  in  a  masterly  and  scientific  manner. 
EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION.    [Mortgaok.] 
EQUIVALENTS,  CHEMICAL.    [Atomic  Thbory.] 
EQUU'LEUS  (the  litUc  horse),  a  constellation  of  Pto- 
lemy surrounded    by  Pegasus,  Vulpecula,   Aquila,    and 
Capricornus. 
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EQUU'LEUS  PICrO'RIS  (the  painter's  horse,  or  ea.sel), 
a  constellation  of  Lacaille,  situated  close  to  the  principal 
star  of  Argo.  [Canopus.]  Its  principal  star  (a)  is  583  of 
Lacaille,  and  856  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Astronomical 
Society. 

EQUUS.    [HoRSB.] 

EKA.    [iERA.] 

ERA'NTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  acanthaceous  plants  with 
showy  purple  flowers,  some  of  whose  species  are  occasionally 
seen  in  hot-houses  in  this  country.  It  has  a  salver-shaped 
corolla  with  a  five-cleft  nearly  equal  limb,  a  four-parted  equal 
calyx,  and  only  two  out  of  its  four  stamens  fertile.  Eran- 
tlioraum  pulchellum  and  bicolorare  the  handsomest  species 
ill  cultivation,  and  when  skilfully  managed  produce  a  very 
striking  appearance. 

ERANTHIS,  a  small  genus  cut  off  from  the  old  Hel- 
Jeborus,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  deciduous  calyx, 
stalked  capsules,  an  involucre  to  the  flowers,  and  a  totally 
diflerent  habit.  E.  hyemalis,  or  Winter  Aconite,  is  a  smail 
stemless,  tuberous,  herbaceous  plant,  inhabiting  shady 
places  in  the  midland  parts  of  Europe,  and  rendering  our 
f^ardens  gay  in  the  earliest  spring  with  its  cups  of  bright  yel- 
low. It  has  peltate,  many-cut,  pale  green,  smooth  leaves, 
and  a  single  flowered  scape  only  a  few  inches  high. 

Another  species,  E.  sibirica,  inhabits  Siberia,  but  has  not 
yet  found  its  way  into  our  gardens. 

ERASMUS  was  born  October  28,  1467,  at  Rotterdam, 
where  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  him,  erected  in  1622,  still, 
stands,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  city.  He  wa^  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  citizen  of 
Gouda,  named  Gerrit  (Gerard),  which,  according  to  a 
pedantic  fashion  of  the  day,  he  translated  doubly  into  De- 
biderius  Erasmus ;  and  in  future  years  he  found  time  to  la- 
ment his  carelessness  in  calling  himself  Erasmus  instead  of 
by  the  more  accurate  form  Erasraius.  During  his  father's 
life  he  was  well  and  tenderly  educated ;  but  at  the  age  of 
14  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  guardians,  who  wasted 
his  patrimony,  and,  to  conceal  their  peculations,  drove  him, 
very  unwillingly,  into  a  monastery.  He  took  the  vows  at 
Stem,  m  1486.  Fortunately  his  skill  in  Latin  caused 
him  to  be  employed  as  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of 
Cambrai,  who,  in  1496,  at  the  end  of  their  connection, 
authorized  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies! 
instead  of  returning  to  the  monastic  life,  which  he  hated. 
At  Pans  Erasmus  barely  supported  himself  by  taking  pu- 
pils, ill  sickness  and  poverty.    For  many  years  he  led  a 


wandering  life,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  those  patrons  «h) 
were  attracted  by  his  learning  and  sprightly  wit,  sonfttiarv 
in  France,  sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  somotimcft  ui 
England,  to  which  he  was  a  frequent  visitor.  In  En^I-u.*! 
he  became  intimate  with  More,  Colet  dean  of  St.  Pkul's,  aL  j 
other  learned  men,  of  whom  he  has  spoken  in  high  teriii« 
of  praise:  and  England,  if  any  permanent  estabUj»hmc:.! 
had  been  offered,  would  have  been  the  home  of  his  clioj'v 
For  several  years  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  Hie  sti-..^ 
of  Greek,  which,  after  ages  of  general  neglect^  was  just  W- 
ginning  to  be  an  object  of  attentimi.  He  was  autodiiLwt  i. 
self-taught,  he  says:  and  one  of  his  favourite  employmc!i:^ 
was  the  translation  of  short  Greek  treatises  int^>  La'.u. 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  improving  hiTu^Ki.'. 
and  furnishing  him  with  a  number  of  books  to  dedicate  t.) 
his  wealthy  friends ;  for  in  those  days  the  honour  of  a  del > 
cation  was  generally  acknowledged  by  a  handsome  pnasent. 
Careless  however  of  economy,  and  not  averse  to  ploasuro. 
Erasmus  waa  continually  in  want;  and  in  one  of  lus  letter* 
(xii.  21)  he  duns  Colet  for  fifteen  angels,  promised  as  ti « 
price  of  the  dedication  of  his  treatise  'De  Copta  W:- 
borum.' 

In  1506  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  during  whi<'!: 
he  obtained  from  Pope  JuUus  H.  a  dispensation  firom  hi* 
monastic  vows.  At  Bologna,  Venioe,  and  Pada»»  he  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  Greek  under  the  instruction  wf 
the  best  Greek  and  Italian  scholars.  At  Rome  he  met  w.t;i 
a  flattering  reception,  and  promises  of  high  advancemcn: ; 
but  having  engaged  to  return  to  England,  he  did  so  in  1  w .  v, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  recent  accession  of  Henry  VIIU 
witli  whom  he  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  car^e^(N•T>• 
dence,  would  ensure  to  him  an  honourable  provision.  Dur . .  z 
this  visit  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  professor  (in  divinityTand  al-t 
lectured  on  Greek;  his  lodging  was  in  Queen's  College,  u 
the  grounds  of  which  Erasmus  Walk  is  still  showiL.  K  a 
not  finding  his  expectations  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  ho  .v- 
cepted  an  invitation  firom  the  archduke,  afterwards  Ch;.:l(  v 
v.,  and  went  to  Brabant  in  1 514,  with  the  office  of  eoun^teliv  r. 
and  a  salary  of  200  florins.  After  this  we  find  him  re^tiiv).  t 
sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  at  Basle»  whtM 
the  great  work,  in  which  he  had  been  many  years  engar*  u 
the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  wu«  y 
lished  in  1516,  accompanied  by  a  new  Latin  tIm^^Iat; 
Some  amusing  specimens  of  the  objections  made  to  i 
undertaking  by  the  ignorant  clergy  will  be  found  in 
Letters  (vi.  2). 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  Erasmus,  who,  in  1:  * 
witty  writings  had  exposed  many  abuses  of  the  Roman  C  z- 
thoUc  church,  especially  those  connected  with  the  mtina^^*- 
system,  was  much  embarrassed.    It  is  clear  that  at  hf\u; 
he  went  a  long  way  with  the  reformers,  whose  l^iet»  br 
cautiously  abstains  from  censuring,  even  in  letters  to  ilu*^ ,; 
taries  of  the  church,  where  he  speaks  of  Luther  himnit  .  ■ 
no  very  friendly  terms.    But  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,  d.^ 
inclined  to  sacrifice  either  life  or  comfort  to  his  opinions,  i<  r 
he  says  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Pace,  dean  of  Su  V^ui*-. 
*Even  if  Luther  had  spoken  everything  in  the  most  un  ...• 
jectionable  manner,  I  had  no  inclination  to  die  for  the  7:1c 
of  truth.    Every  man  has  not  the  courage  to  make  a  lu.ir- 
tyr:  and  I  am  afi*aid,  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  »i:vt.i 
imitate  St.  Peter.'     This  backwardness  brought  on  h..'. 
some  harsh  rebukes  from  Luther,  who  nevertheless  had 
esteem  for  his  person  as  well  as  a  regard  for  his  U}vu:% : 
and  calls  him,  in  a  letter  written  in  1519  (vi.  3)  *  Decus  r.  >-  - 
trum  et  spes  nostra'  Cour  glory  and  our  hope*).    »a..Lr 
did  the  zealots  of  the  other  side  regard  him  with  m.\. 
favour.    Erasmus,  it  was  said,  laid  the  <^,  and  Luu  r^ 
hatched  it ;  and  no  doubt  the  pungency  of  his  satire  liad   . « 
efiect  in  opening  men's  eyes,  and  preparing  fi>r  the  gni\cr 
warfare  of  the  great  reformer. 

He  removed  to  Basle  in  1521,  where,  in  1522,  his  cc^. 
brated  *  Colloiiuies'  were  published.    They  were  oomp**     i 
ostensibly  to  supply  young  persons  with  an  easy  schooM*  •  <l 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  tht .  i 
religion  and  morals.    For  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Li'   . 
language  this  little  book  seems  peculiarly  well  adaprm:  * 
was  long  used  for  this  purpose  in  England,  in  the  nurth. . 
parts  of  which  it  was,  till  very  lately,  in  use,  and  perh..- 
still  is  in  some  places.     In  these  Colloquies,  which  arc  .« 
nerally  very  amusing,  Erasmus  lias  made  some  of  his  ^u*: 
est  attacks  on  various  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catbi  \  - 
church.     On  this  account  the  book  was  prohibtUxL    l^ 
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C  the  centre  of  the  earth,  A  Alexandria,  8  Sycno.  8  the 
Bun,  <  ZAS  the  A  of  four  right  angles,  <  ASC  the  sun's 
parallax,  which  is  very  small:  /.  <  ACS  is  very  nearly  «: 
ZAS;  therefore  distance  AfC  =  ^  of  circumference  of 
earth. 

Thus  Bratosthenes  has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  a 
method  for  finding  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  But 
his  data  were  not  sufficiently  exact,  nor  had  he  the  means 
of  measuring  the  distance  As  with  sufficient  precision. 

Eratosthenes  has  been  called  a  poet,  and  Scaliger,  in  his 
commentary  on  Manilius,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  poem 
attributed  to  him,  entitl^  *  Hermes,  or  de  Zonis,'  one  of 
which  is  a  description  of  the  terrestrial  zones :  it  is  not 
improbable  that  these  are  authentic :  the  chroniclers  as 
well  as  philosophers  of  all  nations,  in  a  state  of  incipient  civil- 
isation, have  called  in  the  aid  of  metre  to  popularize  their 
labours.  Eratosthenes  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
versifier  rather  than  a  poet,  like  his  precursor  Manctho, 
who  wrote  'AirorcXf  cr/iaruca  (effects  or  influences),  a  mixture 
of  astrology  and  astronomy ;  one  of  whose  lines,  containing 
the  names  of  the  sun  and  planets,  may  be  taken  as  a  spe- 
cimen— 

Zc^  ^4p4C  Tlatffiti  M^yif  Kp6vof  "HXmc  '^pfiijs. 

The  wretched  doggrel  arising  from  forcing  names,  scientific 
terms  and  reasonings  into  verse,  may  be  judged  by  some 
ridiculous  productions  of  the  kind  in  our  own  language. 

That  Eratosthenes  was  an  excellent  geometer  we  cannot 
doubt,  from  his  still  extant  solution  of  the  nroblem  of  two 
mean  proportionals,  preserved  by  Theon,  and  a  lost  treatise 
quoted  by  Pappus, '  De  Locis  ad  Medietates,'  on  which  Mon- 
tucla  lias  offered  some  conjectures,  *  Histoire  des  Math.,' 
an.  vii.,  p.  280. 

Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
attempted  to  form  a  system  of  geography.  His  work  on 
this  subject,  infilled  *  Geographica  (r«»^ypa^i«i),  was  di- 
vided into  three  books.  The  first  book  contained  a  history 
of  geography,  a  critic-al  notice  of  the  authorities  used  by 
him,  and  the  elements  of  physical  geography.  The  second 
book  treated  of  mathematical  geography,  and  contained  the 
method  above  explained,  by  wfiich  he  determined  the 
earth's  circumference.  The  thii-d  book  contained  the  po- 
lilital  or  historical  geography,  arranged  according  to  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  known  globe,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Libya.  The  whole  work  was  accompanied  with  a  map 
of  the  known  world.  The  geography  of  Eratosthenes  is 
lost ;  the  fragments  which  remain  have  been  chiefly  pre- 
t>erved  by  Strabo,  who  was  doubtless  much  indebted  to  him. 

Eratosthenes  also  busied  himself  with  chronology.  The 
reatlcr  will  find  some  remarks  on  his  Greek  chronology  in 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellcnid ;  and  on  his  list  of  Theban  kings, 
by  R.  Rask,  in  his  little  work  on  the  antient  Egyptian 
chronology,  German  translation,  Altona,  1830. 

The  properties  of  numbers  attracted  the  attention  of  phi- 
li>sopher8  from  the  earliest  period,  and  Eratosthenes  also 
distinguished  himself  in  this  branch  by  a  work  which  he 
denominated  KiSmvov,  Cribrum,  or  SievCy  the  object  of 
which  is  to  separate  prime  from  composite  numbers,  a 
curious  memoir  on  which  was  published  by  Horsley  in  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1772.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  to  reject  all  the  multiples  of  the  primes,  tabu- 
lating first  all  the  odd  numbers ;  the  multiples  of  3  will  be 
found  with  intervals  of  two  places,  those  of  5  with  intervals 
of  4,  and  by  placing  a  mark  over  each  such  multiple,  none 
but  prime  numbers  will  remain  after  this  sifting.  The  same 
method,  which  is  indeed  indirect,  but  comparatively  rapid 
in  application,  has  been  employed  by  Ladislaus  Chernac,  in 
forming  a  table  of  primes  from  1  to  1,020,000,  in  a  treatise 
published  in  1811  ;  the  following  example  will  explain  the 
method : — 

3,  5.  7,  9,  11,  13,  1*5,  17,  19,  21,  23,  26,  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  37, 

39,  41,43,45,47,49. 

By  actually  trying  this  method  it  will  be  seen  how  readily 
the  composite  numbers  are  marked  out,  and  we  may  ter- 
minate the  operation  when  our  commencing  number  ex- 
ceeds a  third  of  tho  last  number  in  the  table. 

E\atosthenes  arrived   at  the   age  of  eighty  years,  and 

ultimately  becoming;  weary  of  Hfe,  dioil  by  voluntary  stan'a- 

(Suidas,  Eratosihnies.)     Montucla,  with  his  usual 

t<\  says,  it  would  have  been  more  philosophical   to 

dculli  *  de  piixl  forme.* 


(Montucla,  Histoire  des  Math,,  p.  239 ;  Delambre,  HiH 
de  rAstronomie  Ancienne,  p.  86 ;  Lalande,  BiM.  Astrm.  in 
art. ;  Sententuc  Gr.  et  Lot.  in  PoetisMtn,,  Radulphi  Win 
tertoni,  Cambridge,  1700;  Fragmenia  Or.  et  Lat^  h* 
Shaubach«  Gottingen ;  ^o/ui,  0]Sbrd  edL,  1672 ;  Hor>»K>*« 
Tracts  and  Memoir  in  Phil.  Drams.,  1772;  Caiastentmi, 
Heyne ;  Cribrum  Arith.,  by  L.  Chcmac;  QeogrQphicfjru:u 
Eragmenta,  1787;  Eutocius'  Commentary  on  Archimedr,. 
The  last  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Eratotthe&es  is  :  y 
Bemhardy,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo.:  this  edition  doei  not  oontau^ 
the  Catasterismi.    See  Clsomboss.) 

ERBU..  [Arbbla.]^ 

ERCnXA  Y  ZlJrNIGA,  ALONSO,  the  author  of  t^  i 
'  Araucana,'  an  epic  poem,  mentioned  with  high  praise  'v 
Hayley  in  his  '  Essay  on  Epic  Poeti^r,'  and  better  knonr. 
out  of  Spain  than  many  other  Spanish  works  of  qrvi'  : 
merit.  Alonso  was  the  third  son  of  a  celebrated  lau).r, 
Fortun  Garcia,  brd  of  the  castle  of'Ercilla,  and  wu  born  >: 
Madrid  in  1533.  His  mother,  Dona  Leonor  de  Zuni^^  b.^ 
came  a  widow  the  following  year,  and  being  appi >inte(l 

fuarda  damas  to  the  wife  of  Charles  V.,  soon  obtain etl  t  •; 
er  son  a  place  among  the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Astunj^N 
afterwards  Philip  II.  At  tne  ase  of  fourteen,  ErdHa  ( ;  • 
hably  had  his  genius  awakened  by  attending  that  pn:.  ■ 
through  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  a  pomj*'  u« 
progress  of  which  the  chronicler  of  Philin  II.,  Gslved  ^\- 
Estrella,  has  left  an  account,  and  in  whicn  ho  has  vi\:(i:\ 
portrayed  the  manners  and  pageants  of  that  flcroe  airl  t.- 
man  tic  age.  Following  Philip  in  his  subsequent  tm^d^ 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  queen  M.rv. 
Ercilla  came  to  England  in  1554.  While  in  London*  u: 
heard  of  a  revolt  of  the  brave  Araucaniana  (Arauca:.>>«. 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Chile,  and  his  military  anLui 
being  excited  by  the  news,  he  volunteered  to  go  to  Amt-r.^-. 
in  search  of  that  glory  which  he  soon  acquired.  It  v.  %^ 
amidst  the  incessant  toils  and  dangers  <h  a  campiii: 
against  barbarians,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  vir. 
nothing  to  write  on  but  small  scraps  of  waste  paper,  a^^! 
often  only  leather,  struggling  at  once  against  enemit^  a:.- 1 
surrounding  circumstances,  that,  for  the  first  time*  an  irvn- 
clad  poet 

*  Tomando  on  la  etpada,  ora  la  pluma.* 

attempted  to  describe  in  epic  strains  the  ezploita  in  vhi'l 
he  himself  participated,  ana  which  he  often  oirected.   Th  .« 
did  Ercilla  write  tne  first  part  of  his  '  Araucana,'  to  natij«: 
from  the  war  and  country  of  Arauca,  or  of  the  Awtoa  pei>pi  . 
which  means  free.  [Araucanians.]  After  numerous  est- 1] » > 
from  the  dangers  of  the  war,  he  was  ordered  to  the  scaf  mIJ 
(A.O.  1558)  by  a  young  and  hasty  commander,  who  thought 
he  perceived  a  premeditated  mutiny  in  a  private  quarrti 
which  arose  in  the  American  city  of  Imperial,  while  ti:- 
people  were  celebrating  the  accession  of  Tlulip  II.  to  th- 
ere wn.  Ercilla,  who  on  that  occasion  had  to  draw  bia  s«ur<i 
in  defence  of  his  honour  and  life,  was  saved  bv  the  tinh.:t 
discovery  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  wbicti  bad  bt«cii 
passed  on  him.    Much  impaired  in  health,  although  thi") 
only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  tho  poet-soldier  return^  !.» 
Spain,  but  only  to  experience  the  continued  neglect  ar  . 
disdain  of  that  rhilip  whom  he  had  served  all  his  fifis.  wboi: 
he  had  already  invoked  as  his  Augustus,  and  whom  he  v--: 
lebrated  in  the  sequel  of  his  poem.    To  exalt  and  propiti..'- 
his  reluctant  patron,  he  introduced  into  it  the  episo  L>  ^ 
battles  of  St.  Quentin  and  Lepanto.    The  indignity  «h;il: 
he  still  experienced  induced  Ercilla  to  ramble   for  t  ':3v 
time  over  ditforent  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  only  f\\  •  .i 
he  received  was    from    the    emperor  Rudolph,  who  ;;;- 
pointed  him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber.     At  last  \t 
settled  at  Madrid,  where  he  lingered  in   retirement  u  .>: 
penury,  writing  poetry  till  his  death,  the  time  of  which   - 
not  a^certaiued.    He  was  however  alive  in  1596,  for  Idu- 
quera  de  Figueroa,  in  his  '  Comentario  de  DiscipliuaMilt^  - 
speaks  of  Ercilla  as  then  engaged  in  celebrating  tht;  ^.^- 
tories  of  Don  Alvaro  Bazan,  marques  de  Santa  &uc,  Ui  . 
poem  which  was  never  published,  and  perbapa  was  left  '- 
complete.    The  'Pamaso  Espanol*  contains  also  a  -^t:  " 
erotic  poem,  written  bv  Ercilla  in  his  youth,  and  hw, 
commended  by  Lope  ae  Vega  in  hia  '  Laurel  de  A}«  . 
But  it  is  only  the  '  Araucana'  which  has  recommendc^a  ., 
cilia  to  posterity.     He  published  the  first  part  aloDv;  \. 
the  first  and  second  parts  together  in  1577  ;  and  tho  wti 
three  parts  in  1590,  many  editions  of  whidi  have  appear- 
successively  in  different  places.  The  severe  cenauTM  |- 
on  thib  poem  by  a  host  of  biographers  or  oorapU< 
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liven  in  the  'Ereetlieion,*  a  work  on  thii  edifice  by  H.  W. 
Inwood,  architect,  who  has  imitated  the  Ereetheium  and 
Pandrosium  in  the  external  design  of  part  of  the  New  St. 
Pancrass  Church,  I»ndon.  Stuart  g  Athens,  vol,  ii.,  contains 
the  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details  of  this  building. 

ERETRIA.    [EiTBCEA.l 

EREWASH:    [Trent.] 

ERFURT,  a  province  or  administrative  circle  in  Prusi»ian 
Saxony,  consisting  of  the  former  principalities  of  Erfurt, 
the  former  Imperial  free  towns  of  Miihlnausen  and  Nord- 
hauscn,  the  earldom  of  Hohnstein,  together  with  the  baili- 
wics  of  Langcnsalza  and  Weissensee,  and  several  adjacent 
districts,  as  settled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Its  area  is 
129G  English  square  miles,  and  its  population,  which  was 
234,427  souls  in  1816,  and  285,874  in  1831,  is  at  present 
estimated  at  about  298,000.  About  one  fourth  part  of  this 
population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  about  900  Jews,  are  Protestants.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  on 
the  south  by  Saxe  Weimar,  Gotha,  and  Schwarzburg,  with 
the  exception  of  the  isolated  districts  of  Henneberg,  Neu- 
stadt,  and  parts  of  the  Voigtland.  The  soil  of  this  province 
is  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  rather  more 
than  one  half  of  its  suWace  is  arable  land.  About  one-fifth 
of  it  is  appropriated  to  meadows  or  pastures,  and  rather 
more  than  one-fourth  is  occupied  by  woods  and  forests.  It 
is  not  watered  by  any  streams  of  magnitude :  the  lar^t 
are  the  Unstrut,  the  Gera,  Werra,  ^Iza,  Erlau,  Heide, 
Wipper,  and  Saale.  There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs 
in  the  hilly  districts.  The  stock  of  cattle  in  1831  was  as 
follows:  horses  17,694,  homed  cattle  62,399,  sheep  189,797, 
goats  13,242,  and  swine  31,909. 

This  province  is  divided  into  the  nine  circles  of  Erfurt, 
Nordhausen,  Heiligenstadt,  Miihlhauscn,  Worbis,  Schleu- 
singen,  Langensalza,  Weissensee,  and  Ziegennick,  and  con- 
tains 1  fortress  (Erfdrt),  22  towns,  among  which  are  Erfiirt, 
Heiligenstadt  on  the  I^ine,  3500  inhabitants,  Langensalza, 
on  the  Salza,  6500  ;  Tannstadt,  on  the  Schambach,  3000  ; 
Muhlhausen,  on  the  Unstrut,  with  ramparts  and  ditches, 
11,000;  Nordhausen,  on  the  Zorge,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Harz  mountains,  10,900;  Benneckenstein,  on 
the  Harz,  3000  ;  Ellrich,  2800 ;  Bleichrode,  on  the  Bode, 
2500 ;  Schleusingen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erlau  and 
Nahe,  2660 ;  Suhl,  on  the  Aue  or  Lauter,  6500  ;  Weissen- 
see, on  the  Holbe,  2250 ;  Gross- Sommerdu,  on  the  Unstrut, 
2300  ;  Worbis,  near  the  source  of  the  Wipper,  1600;  and 
Ziegenriick,  on  the  Saale,  820.  The  chief  products  of  the 
province  of  ErfUrt  are  grain,  flax,  safflower,  tobacco,  hops, 
oil,  and  salt ;  lar^e  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are 
reared ;  and  in  the  circles  of  Weissensee  and  Schleusingen 
there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  Marble  and 
gypsum,  as  well  as  sulphur,  are  also  among  its  mineral 
productions.  Erfurt  is  likewise  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steclware,  tin  plates,  seed  oil,  woollen 
yams,  cloths,  flannels,  and  carpets,  linens,  silks,  cottons, 
stockings,  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  brandy,  wooden  clocks, 
&c.  It  has  government  establishments  for  the  manuf%us- 
ture  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms.  There  are  mineral 
springs  near  Schleushigen  and  in  other  parts. 

ERFURT,  the  capital  of  the  minor  circle  of  that  name, 
as  well  as  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the  €rera,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Unstrut,  in  a  richly  cultivated  plain  in  50°  58' 
N.  lat,  and  iT  3'  E.  long.  It  was  the  antient  capital  of 
Thuringia,  and  is  a  fortress  of  the  second  order,  possessing 
among  its  defences,  which  have  been  entirely  renewed  and 
much  strengthened  in  recent  times,  two  citadels,  one  the 
Petersburg,  within  the  walls,  and  the  other,  Cyriaxburg,  on 
Mount  Cyriax,  outside  of  the  town.  Erfurt,  which  has  a 
number  of  gardens  among  its  six  suburbs,  has  six  gates, 
five  public  sQuarcs,  or  open  spaces,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  market-place  (with  an  obelisk  of  stone  fifty  feet  high, 
erected  by  the  citizens  in  1802,  to  Charles,  elector  of  Mentz, 
their  then  sovereign),  several  broad  and  well-built  streets. 
and  1 9  churches,  1 1  being  Roman  Catholic,  and  8  Protestant, 
of  which  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  fine  Gothic 
structure :  in  this  church  there  is  a  bell  called  the  Maria  Clara 
Susanna,  cast  in  1492,  and  weighing  thirteen  tons  and  up- 
wards. There  are  2  chapels,  and  there  were  several  monas- 
teries and  convents,  but  all  have  been  suppressed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ursuline  nunnery,  to  which  a  female  school 
is  attached.  In  1832  Erfurt  contained  5  palaces,  or  princely 
residences,  73  buildings  for  government  purposes*  47  ma- 


nufacturing establishments,  and  2748  dweUing-hooMs^  vi;h 
22,000  inhabitants,  oxclusive  of  the  military:  in  1816  ihry 
amounted  to  15,097,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  wvic 
not  less  than  58,000.  About  one  fourth  of  the  present  ^ 
pulation  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pori^uaiuon ;  the  rtmam* 
der,  with  the  exception  of  about  20U  Jews,  are  Pro«e»l«Ui'^. 
What  was  once  an  Au(;ust'me  monastery,  where  LutlM-r 
resided  from  1501  to  1508,  in  a  cell  which  is  stiU  shown  !*• 
visitors,  is  at  present  appropriated  to  the  Lutheran  Orpb:*M 
Asylum.  In  this  cell  are  a  portrait  of  the  rofiirmer,  hu  tm- 
veiling  pocket'Case,  and  some  of  his  books;  and  the  fi41<'«r 
ing  inscription  stands  over  the  doorway:  — 

*C«11a1a  divino  magooc|nc  Iiabibda  f.nUiMo 
SaWe.  vix  tanto  CDllula  digaa  vira.* 

The  suppressed  Scots'  monastery  contains  the  cabir.<  t 
of  physics,  once  the  property  of  the  univernty  of  Er- 
iiirt,  which  was  founded  in  1392,  and  closed  in  1816.  T)**^ 
scholastic  institutions  in  tlie  town  are — a  Lutheran  hi^u 
school,  with  which  a  seminary  for  teachers  is  connectc«i.  ^ 
Roman  Catholic  gymnasium*  a  mechanics*  school,  a  dcs^f 
and  dumb  school,  a  school  of  surgery,  another  of  dnairn. 
and  a  third  for  arts  and  architecture,  a  Sunday-school  i^r 
apprentices,  and  16  schools  of  an  inferior  class.  Am*mr 
other  institutions  there  are  one  of  phannacyand  chemi<>trt. 
a  society  of  the  useful  arts,  a  botanical  garden,  a  library  i 
about  50,000  volumes,  formerly  beljnging  to  thettntTor>%iTs» 
an  ophthalmic  and  blind  hospital,  a  general  hospital,  and  j 
Bible  society.  Erfurt  is  the  seat  of  provincial  administxati <.•» 
and  of  the  provincial  tribunals.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cottons  and  woollens,  besides  less  extensivB  onr» 
of  .linens,  ribbons,  leather,  soap,  earthenware,  meal,  oil  vx< 
tracted  ih)m  seed,  stockings,  gloves,  tobaooo,  &fL»  and  it 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits,  seeds,  grooery  and  dru^ 
grain,  &c.  It  was,  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  centre  of  the  commercial  intercourse  b^ween 
the  north  and  south  of  Grermany,  and  belonged  to  the  Honse* 
atio  league.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyriax  there  ace  threi* 
mineral  springs  called  the  '  Dreibrunn^i,'  in  the  midst  W 
shrubberies  and  gardens.  Erfurt  and  the  acHaoeiit  land^s 
to  the  extent  of  about  294  square  miles,  was  a  domain  of  ihfi 
electors  of  Mentz  fVom  1664  to  1802,  when  it  waa  trans- 
ferred to  Prussia  by  way  of  indemnity  for  certain  losses ;  u 
1807  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire  under  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit;  in  1808  it  was  the  place  of  con&fence  between 
Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Saxony  aiwl 
Bavaria,  and  other  sovereign  princes;  and  in  1815  the  can- 
gross  of  Vienna  restored  it  to  the  crown  of  Prussia. 

ERGOT,  a  name  bestowed  upon  a  peeuliar  state  of  the 
seed  of  several  cereal  grains,  but  most  frequently  of  the 
rye,  which  resembles  a  spur,  or  horn;  hence,  likeviM-, 
termed  secale  comutum^  or  spurred  rye.  Whether  i<ii< 
state  of  the  grain  be  merely  an  altered  condition  of  the  pUtU, 
or  the  result  of  the  puncture  of  insects,  or  of  the  de\elo|^ 
ment  of  a  fungus,  is  doubtful;  but  the  best  author iu^s 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  fungus.  This  last  view  h 
rendered  probable  by  the  investigations  of  Wiggers,  wL* 
found  by  analysis  that  the  basis  of  the  structure  of  the  spur 
is  almost  identical  in  chemical  properties  with  the  pno- 
ciple  called  fungith  and  that  the  white  dust  sometinie^ 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  spurs  will  produce  it  in  any  plaou 
if  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  its  roots,  and  therefore  apnears  to 
be  analogous  to  the  sporidia  or  spawn  of  the  adnutted  fun^^j. 
(See  Mr.  Bauer's  paper  on  the  UredofoBtidci^  Suppiememt  to 
Penny  Magazine,  March,  1833.)  De  Candolle  oonsideia  the 
fhngus  to  be  the  ScleroHum  clavuu.  The  spur  is  of  Tstiable 
length,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches,  and  is  from  twa  Xt> 
four  lines  in  thickness ;  when  large,  only  a  few  gnins  in 
each  ear  are  affected ;  when  small,  in  general,  all  of  ihem 
are  diseased.  In  colour  the  exterior  or  husk  is  of  a  bluish- 
black  or  violet  hue,  with  two  or  three  streaks  of  dotu^ 
gray ;  the  interior  is  of  a  dull  whitish  or  gray  tint.  It  i$ 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  which  affords  a  criterion  f^vr 
distinguishing  sound  from  tainted  srain.  When  fresh  tf  b 
tough  and  ttexible,  but  brittle  ana  easily  pulveciied  wWn 
dry.  The  powder  is  apt  to  attract  moisture,  which  tmpaur^ 
its  properties.  Time  also  completely  dissipates  its  |wcu!ia; 
qualities.  'It  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smell  (mh^'. 
being  analogous  to  that  of  many  Inngi,  strengthens  thr 
opinion  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  vegetable  sutkstann^ 
a  nauseous,  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  imparts  both  it^  Ijl-  . 
and  smell  to  water  and  alcohol.  Bread  which  contains  * 
is  defective  in  firmness,  liable  to  become  mot^tp  and  cv^^La 
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m  tho  second  edition  of  the  'Hortua  Kowenais :'  an  enume- 
ration vith  brief  charaoters  of  294  specioe,  illustrated  with 
a  considerable  number  of  good  wood-cuts,  is  published  in 
Loudon's '  Encyclopedia  ofPlants  ;*  the  *  Botanical  Cabinet,' 
'  Botanical  Repository/  and  '  Botanical  Magazine,'  contain 
coloured  figures  of  numerous  species ;  and  there  are  separate 
works  upon  the  subject,  also  with  coloured  plates,  one  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  the  other  by  the  gardener  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford. 

The  genus  is  confined  to  the  old  world.  A  few  species 
occur  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  others  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  Great  Britain,  heather 
(Erica  or  Calluna  vulgaris)  covers  large  tracts  of  waste  land 
and  is  used  to  thatch  houses,  to  make  brooms,  and  even 
beds,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  There  is  a  double 
varie^  of  this  species  which  is  extremely  beautifuL  All 
our  British  heatns  are  improved  by  cultivation,  and  are 
general  fhvourites  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  suited  to 
them.  They  will  not  however  thrive  in  hot  dry  places  and 
in  any  common  soil,  but  require  sandy  peat  earth,  and  a 
situation  where  they  are  moderatelv  shaded  fifom  the  sun. 
Erica  camea,  one  of  the  few  plants  whose  flowers  bid  defiance 
to  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  appear  as  the  earliest  har- 
bingers of  spring,  is  found  wild  in  Germany  and  generally 
on  the  mountains  of  middle  Europe.  B.  Australis,  arb(Nrea, 
Mediterranea,  and'  codonodes,  adorn  the  rocks  of  the  south 
of  Europe. 

But  it  is  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  species  is  found ;  indeed  the  whole  of  those 
which  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  In  their  native  country 
they  are  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  when  cultivated,  but 
form  scraggy  shrubby  bushes,  with  so  little  beauty,  that  the 
colonist  boors  have  not  vouchsafed  to  give  them  even  a  name. 

On  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  Cape  heaths  and  the 
property  which  so  few  plants  possess  in  common  with 
them  of  producing  their  blossoms  the  whole  vear  round, 
they  have  become  universal  favourites  with  all  those  who 
have  a  greenhouse  at  oommand.  But  an  impression  that 
there  is  great  diflElcnlty  in  cultivating  them,  and  in  fact  the 
want  of  success  that  oftsnl  attends  tiieir  management,  has 
deteired  so  many  from  attempting  to  grow  them,  and  thus 
has  robbed  our  gardens  to  such  a  fiunee  of  their  very 
greatest  exotic  omamenti  that  we  shafl  take  this  oppor- 
tunity  of  stating  at  some  length  what  precautions  are  really 
requisite  in  cultivating  heaths,  and  of  pointing  out  to  what 
causes  fiiilure  is  generally  to  be  attributed.  We  are  the 
more  induced  to  do  ao  because  tibe  taste  fiir  Uiis  tribe  of 
plants  is  reviving  in  this  country,  and  because  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  health  has  no  foun- 
dation; for  with  a  little  care,  and  less  expense  than  is 
required  to  grow  pelaieoniums,  they  may  be  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection. 

Ko  man  has  ever  given  such  excellent  praotical  direc- 
tions for  the  whole  management  of  heatns  ttom  their 
first  stage  of  a  seedling  or  a  cutting  to  their  last  of  a  noble 
full  grown  bush,  as  Mr.  M*Nab  of  Edinburgh,  of  whose 
experience  we  of  course  avail  ourselves  in  the  sucoeeduig 
statement;  referring  our  readers  to  it  for  further  informa- 
tion as  one  of  the  very  best  practical  horticultural  papers 
in  any  langua^.  iTreatue  on  the  Propagation,  Cultivaiion, 
and  general  Treatment  ^  Cape  Heaths,  by  Wm.  M'Nab, 
Edinburgh,  1832.) 

If  new  varieties  are  wanted,  the  only  way  is  to  raise  them 
from  seed,  but  when  this  is  not  the  object,  by  fiur  the  best 
method  of  propagatine  is  from  cuttings.  Much  of  the 
success  which  attends  the  striking  of  cuttings  depends  upon 
the  state  they  are  in  when  taken  from  the  plant ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  thev  are  too  jroung  they  are  liable  to  (kmp  off, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  too  old,  they  do  not  emit 
roots  freely ;  therefore  the  best  is  a  middle  course,  which  is 
not  liable  to  either  of  these  objections. 

The  leaves  of  the  cutting  must  be  stript  off  to  about  one- 
half  of  its  length,  and  iu  end  cut  with  a  sharp  knifo :  in 
this  sUte  it  is  nt  for  the  cutting*pot.  In  preparing  the  pot, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  particular  about  the  dreining,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  should  be  filled  to  within  about  two  inches  of 
its  top  with  broken  pots,  reugh  ashes,  or  something  of  this 
description ;  the  remainder  must  be  filled  with  sand,  which 
should  be  procured  as  free  from  ferruginous  matter  as  pos- 
sible. Between  the  sand  and  draining,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  havo  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  tiuf  or  reugh  peat  soil, 
oihorwifle  the  water  will  carry  down  the  particles  of  Band« 
and  render  tho  drainage  of  little  or  no  use. 


Some  cultivators  press  the  sand  very  hard,  water  it  vt!* 
and  then  put  in  the  cuttings ;  others  do  not  press  it  at  ..I 
nor  give  it  any  water  until  tne  cuttings  are  introduced ;  t:..> 
last  method  is  perhaps  the  best,  at  least  the  intended  effv  •  * 
is  best  produced  by  it;  for  while  the  water  which  is  gi<^:- 
afterwards,  in  the  former  case  renders  the  cuttings  mure 
loose,  in  the  latter  they  always  become  more  firm;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  those  wluch  have  not  been  presftt-d  »i 
lUl,  in  a  few  days  will  be  more  firmly  fix^  tuan  thi^c 
which  have  been  treated  in  a  different  manner. 

Bell-glasses  are  frequently  put  over  heath  cuttines,  lui 
these  are  in  most  cases  unnecessary,  unless  where  tne  ct4t 
tings  are  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  and  where  evaponui'  n 
goes  on  rapidly.  If  bell-glasses  are  used  at  all,  if  is  of  tin 
greatest  importance  to  look  over  and  wipe  them  ocai«)"n 
ally,  otherwise  the  moisture  which  is  deposited  upon  i  u* 
glass  will  prove  very  injurious  to  the  young  cuttings. 

Heaths  may  be  propagated  at  any  season  of  the  }\  *i 
when  the  young  wood  can  be  obtained  in  a  firm  but  r.  : 
hardened  state,  but  the  spring'is  the  best  time  for  perfurt:. 
ing  this  operation,  because  the  young  plants  get  ro^t'** 
before  the  (»mmencement  of  the  dull  and  damn  vu)i< . 
season,  in  wmch  heaths  are  apt  to  suffer,  if  injuaieivuju> 
treated. 

If  it  is  winter  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in  they  will  r; 
quire  a  UtUe  artificial  heat,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  ato(>  . 
but,  if  in  the  end  of  spring  or  summer  when  the  weather  ^ 
warm,  a  cool  peenhouse  or  frame  is  quite  sufficient  to  n 
sure  their  growth. 

Alter  the  cuttings  are  sufficiently  well  rooted,  which 
easily  known  by  their  beginning  to  grow  freely,  thev  mu  • 
then  be  potted  off,  in  pots  of  Uie  smallest  sixe,  and  rt*^«v. 
larly  shifted  into  larger  as  tliey  reouire  it. 

With  regard  to  tbe  soil  in  which  it  is  most  adviaabh^  i  * 
grow  them,  as  very  different  statements  are  to  be  found  ^. 
books,  we  quote  Mr.  M'Nab's  words. 

'  The  soil,'  he  says, '  for  the  first  potting  should  be  ct  i 
half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  always  taking  care  to  dra 
the  pots  well  wiUi  small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  ctBdor*. 
'  The  soil  for  the  second  potting  should  be  iboiii  two-thu.- 
peat  and  one-thkd  sand,  and  in  all  the  after-potu:;.  ^ 
the  soil  should  be  the  same  as  will  hereafter  be  reconi 
mended.' 

In  the  same  part  of  his  work  he  says,  *  The  soil  wV^v  . 
I  have  found  Cape  heaths  thrive  best  in  ia  a  hbck  po  * 
soil  taken  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  which  ia  &i-v- 1 
overflowed  with  water.     In  general   it   aboiild  not  .' 
taken  off  more  than  five  or  six  inohes  deep.    Hub,  h««v 
ever,  must  partly  depend  upon  the  subaoil:  for,  in  uici 
eases,  I  have  seen  at  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep  t  -  • 
soil  quite  as  good  as  at  the  sur&ce.    Whatever  beath   : 
other  vegetable  production  is  on  the  suriaoe^  should  t 
taken  along  with  the  peat  earth  to  the  oompoet  ground,  s: 
there  laid  up  in  a  heap  till  wanted.    It  fr^uently  happen 
that  peat  earth  taken  from  such  situations  as  I  nave  m^ . 
tionea  has  sand  intermixed  with  it  in  its  original  alatv ;  I  •.. 
when  this  is  not  the  case  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  »' 
should  be  procured  and  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  e«  * 
post  ground    This  should  be  at  least  to  the  extent  of  o.i.- 
rourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  althou^  a  little  cxc^^ 
of  sand  is  used,  it  will  never  be  found  u^nrioiU  lo  U 
health  of  the  plant.' 

Mr.  M'Nab,  in  shifting  his  heaths,  has  always  at  hand  for- 
fragmentsof  soft  freestone,  which  he  introduces  omoopft  :^ 
soil  around  the  ball  of  the  plant ;  the  sixe  of  these  «tor.i--  .• 
regulated  by  the  width  of  the  pots  or  tubs  into  which  th.  - 
are  put    His  reason  for  introducing  stone  ahows  hctv  ( • 
his  mode  of  cultivation  is  from  auackery,  and  that  he  r> 
commends  nothing  for  adoption  for  which  a  sound  pb>  ^  . 
logical  reason  cannot  be  assigned. 

'  When  stones  are  introduced  among  the  earth  in  iW  v 
I  have  recommended,  heaths  will  never  suflfer  so  much 
the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  to  water  them  vLi  tl 
would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  introduced ;  because  t^^  < 
stones  retain  the  moisture  lonffer  than  the  earth,  anu 
winter  they  allow  a  f^r  circmation  through  the  m;  -« 
anysuperabundant  moisture  which  may  be  given.' 

The  same  successful  cultivator  recommends  the  plant* 
be  raised  a  little  higher  in  the  pot  at  each  ahifhng  t. 
they  were  before;  and  after  several  shiftings  the  old  ^ 
around  the  stem  will  be  raised  two  or  thr^  inchoe  aU 
the  level  of  the  edge  of  the  pot  or  tub ;  alwaya  takins  c\' 
however,  to  leave  sufficient  room  to  hold  enough  of  «-. 
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Those  who  have  not  toe  convenionce  of  a  Krcen-house  or 

heath-houeo  to  grew  Cape  heaths  in  may  nevertheless  form 
beautiful  clumps  in  tlieir  Hover  (janlens  by  a  judicioua 
selection  of  hardy  sorts  (same  of  which  have  boen  already 
named),  and  by  attending  to  the  principles  which  have 
been  laid  dawn,  namely,  draining  tbo  ground,  removing  the 
tod  where  it  is  not  suitable  for  tlieir  growth,  and  filling  llie 
space  with  a  mixture  of  peat  soil  and  sand,  and  at  the  same 
time  introducing  a  quantity  of  freestono  to  equalize  the 
moiHture  of  the  soil. 

ERICA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  exogens,  deriving  their 
namo  from  the  extensive  genua  that  forms  the  subject  of 
the  last  article.  It  is  readily  known  from  all  other  orders 
by  its  anthers  bursting  by  pores  at  their  apex,  the  stamens 
being  h^pogynous,  the  corolla  monopetalous,  and  the  ovary 
containing  more  cells  than  two.  By  this  chiracter  are 
combined  with  the  genus  Erica  the  fnigrant  richly- coloured 
Azalea,  the  shady  evergreen  Rhododendron,  and  the  deli- 
nalo  irritable  Kalmia,  together  with  Arbutus,  Andromedas, 
Gaultherias,  and  many  others  equally  beautiful ;  in  fact  it 
is  probable  that  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  botanist  to  name 
same  onu  natural  order  as  pre-eminent  for  beauty,  this 
would  be  the  one  selected.  It  is  therefore  not  a  lillle  curious 
that  it  should  also  bo  an  order  of  poisonous  plants  ;  for  one 
would  hardly  e:q>ect  danger  to  lurk  beneath  forma  so  fair. 
Nevertheless  Rhododendron  ponticum.  Azalea  pantica,  and 
various  Kahoias  and  Andromedas  are  notoriously  delete- 
rious, and  even  the  Arbutus  berries  arc  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  narcotic. 

TUa  order  is  unknown  in  very  hot  countries,  except  at 
considerable  elevations;  it  appears  generally  to  love  ex- 
posed situations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Erica  itself,  to 
follow  mountain  chains,  as  it  advances  from  the  cool  plaing 
of  the  temperate  zone  lo  equinoctial  regions.  Hence, 
although  we  And  Befarias,  Gayluxsaccias,  Andromedas, 
and  others  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Java,  Madagascar,  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  upon  the  tops  of  loRy  mouatains  or 
upon  their  sides. 

EricacecD  are  frequently  polype ttdous,  and  give  rise,  along 
with  other  similar  cases,  lo  a  suspicion  that  the  usual  divi- 
fion  of  exogcus  into  poljpetalous,  monopetalous,  and  in- 
complule  sub-classes,  is  essentially  bad.  [Exogbnb.] 
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ERICHTHUS.  Lntreille's  name  for  a  genus  of  deep-sea 
crustaceans,  and  nlaced  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  belwcun  the 
genera  SquillericAlhus  and  Alima.  The  last-named  author 
makes  Uie  tribe  Erichthians  (ErichlAimi)  belong  to  the 
family  of  Unicuirassiated  Stomapods  {Stomapodei  Urn- 
euiriutSt),  the  gencml  characters  of  the  tribe  being  an 
undivided  carnpnrc  and  a  slyliform  rostrum ;  no  muveable 
rostral  plate;  and  branchiie,  in  general,  rudimentary. 

Tbo  tribe,  accurding  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  small  crustaceans  npproxiranting  to 
the  Suutller,  but  which  have  in  general  only  rudimentary 
branchm  and  kio  often  completely  deprived  of  Ibem.  They 
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are  casDy  distinguished  by  their  carapace,  which  b  litft. 
lamellar,  generally  transparent,  without  loneitudiao)  hir- 
rows  or  distinct  lobes,  and  always  armed  wiUi  a  >t}Iiri.na 
rostrum,  which  advances  above  the  ophthalmic  aud  ant» 
nulur  rings.  These  two  first  rings  of  the  bead  are  U-« 
distinct  than  they  are  in  Squiiia,  but  have  very  nearly  tiu 
some  conformation,  and  move  upon  the  succeeding  ccpit.lK 
segment  The  Internal  aniermie  are  inserted  below  and 
behind  the  ocular  peduncles ;  they  are  rather  distant  frva 
each  other,  and  their  sleudec  and  cylindrical  pedunck-i  sn 
composed  of  three  joints,  and  cairy  at  their  exttvmity  ihne 
multiarticulate  filaments.  The  External  antenna  are  .o- 
scrted  at  some  distance  behind  the  preceding,  uid  ue 
directed  outwards;  their  peduncle  is  large  and  formed  •>( 
two  joints,  of  which  the  first  gives  origin,  by  the  anicn'  r 
border  of  its  extremity,  to  a  slender  and  diorl  sicca  disci, 
composed  of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  mulIiariiciiUit. 
filament,  the  second  carrying  at  its  extremity  a  large  omI- 
shaped  blade  or  lamina  with  ciliated  edj^es.  The  Bpttl-  .-u.- 
is  not  projecting  and  swollen  as  in  Sqmlla,  and  tlie  iii»i.i=i 
resembles  a  pear-shaped  tubercle,  situated  near  the  m.J<.'lg 
or  towards  toe  posterior  third  of  the  lower  surftce  of  tbs 
carapace.  The  Umer  Lip  has  the  form  of  a  triangle.  • . :  h 
a  rounded  base  which  is  directed  backwards.  The  MiiuL 
ble*  are  vertical,  swollen  at  their  base,  and  armed  with  in  , 
branches  with  dentilated  borders,  the  upper  of  which  n.vt 
itself  into  the  intoriorof  the  pharynx;  tneir  palpifiuin  tt--a> 
(lige)  is  either  rudimentary  or  null.  The  Loteer  L'p  .1 
large  and  comnosed  of  two  swollen  lobes.  The  Jairt  )n 
small  and  of  tne  same  conformation  as  those  of  SqujI  x 
excepting  that  those  of  the  second  pair  are  narrtnrer.  TLc 
members  which  represent  the  anterior  jaw-feet,  the  pie- 
hensile  f^t  (pal«i  raviiieatet),  the  throe  pairs  of  sub<'b--L 
tona  feet  applied  against  the  mouth,  and  the  throe  pair>  i-f 
natatory  feet,  which  terminate  the  series  of  thoracic  mctu- 
bers,  are  fbrmed  and  disposed  in  the  same  mannei'  as  ihtf 
are  in  S^uilla.  It  is  only  to  be  remarked  that  often  ih^ 
three  pairs  of  subcheUform  feet  are  less  apnosimaliil  it 
the  mouth  than  they  are  in  the  Squillar,  and  Ihut  tho»r  cf 
the  three  last  pairs  are  sometimes  rudimentary.  Tbr 
carapace  is  prolonged  more  or  less  far  beyond  the  last  nti^t 
of  the  thorax,  or  even  beyond  the  first  segments  of  the  tit- 
domen,  but  without  adhering  thereto.  The  ab<^>nh.'n  .1 
elongated;  its  last  segment  is  very  large,  and  eniui'.t 
covers  the  appendages  of  the  preceding  ring,  whlrU  a'l 
short,  but  formed  like  those  of  the  SmnlUe.  Fiualit.  tht 
&lso  feet  suspended  from  the  five  orst  rings  of  the  iV 
domen  ore  more  slender  and  more  elongatea  than  m  ihr 
other  division  of  the  family,  and,  as  has  already  been  nu- 
ticed,  present  in  general  only  the  vestiges  of  braochMo. 

Geographical  J)ittributiort.~-Tbe  Enc/tMant  have  as  ><* 

occurred  hardly  any  where  else  tuan  tn  the  oocnn  ihat.K 

mer),  and  have  hitherto  beea  fiiund  onlv  in  tropmi  rtu ioia 

Genera:  Squillerichthus. 

Carapace  armed  with  spiniform  prolongattons  and  cotrr- 
ing  the  base  of  the  internal  antennn,  but  poaterioriv  it  i-ei 
not  overpass  (not  comprising  the  spines)  the  last'  liof;  .tl 
the  thorax.  The  rostrum  is  styliform  and  vetr  long.  TT»' 
ves  are  large,  pearahapod,  and  articulated  on  a  \it> 
lender  and  rather  long  cylindrical  peduncle.  The  v-j  u 
tbalmic  ring  is  not  distinct  from  the  antennular  rii^;.  b>  ^1 
the  Squillida;,  but  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  anlrtr'* 
's  the  same  as  in  those  animals  and  in  the  Erichl/u.  1  l,r 
\ntenn/e  of  the  first  pair  are  directed  forwaiiU,  and  we^n 
lothing  remarkable.  The  external  antcnnm  ar«  <lii«-'i-i 
ulwards,  as  in  the  Eriehthi,  and  present  also  a  Lirvr 
peduncle,  canning  at  its  extremity  a  large  oval-shsfi'l 
lamina  ciliatea  all  round,  and  giving  iniertion.  by  i:» 
nlerior  border,  to  a  i-ery  short  slemlel  (tigellet,  cwr 
posed  of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  tennina]  filami-i:! 
The  mouth  is  little  distant  from  the  base  of  the  anienm, 
and  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  carapdnr.  Th.* 
ujmer  lip  is  large,  demicircular,  and  projecting.  The  i;  ,* 
■'-'^Im  are  directed  downwards  as  in  tlie  SqiaHtr,  sind  tl^T' 

a  large  denticulated  tooth  and  a  i»vJongatk>n  c<tiiu!  1 
dentilated  on  its  edge,  which  mounts  toirards  the  stom^! 
but  the  palpiform  stem  is  null  or  rudimentary.  B«-l..  - 
the  mandibles  are  found  a  large  inferior  bilobaied  lir;~. 
then  two  pairs  of  j'aice,  the  form  of  which  is  the  same  j> 
the  Sqwllidte.  The  appendagps  that  cormpond  t-  !.' 
jaw-feet  of  the  first  oair  present  nothing  remarkable .  Ih- 
have  the  form  of  a  long  and  slender  item,  and,  at  lii  \i . 
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last  Uioract€  rings,  and  the  abdomen  is  narrow  and  elon- 
gated. The  false  feet  are  large,  but  are,  in  general,  com- 
pletely devoid  of  branchis :  sometimes  vestiges  of  these 
organs  are  found  upon  the  abdominal  members  of  the  first 
pair,  and  at  other  times  they  are  represented  by  a  small 
pediculated  tubercle  fixed  to  the  external  blade  of  these 
appendages.  Finally,  the  conformation  of  the  species  of 
caudal  fin  formed  by  the  last  abdominal  segment  and 
the  fiilse  feet  of  the  sixth  ring  are  entirely  the  same  as 
in  Erichthus.  M.  Milne  Bdwards,  whose  aescription  we 
have  given,  states  that  the  Alitnee  bear  an  extremelv  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Erichthi,  but  always  have  the  body 
more  elongated.  Their  manners,  he  adds,  are  not  known, 
and  he  divides  the  five  species  into  the  following  sections : — 

a 

Species  lohich  have   the  hand  qf  the  prehensile  feet 
unarmed  with  spines. 
Example,  Alima  hyalina  (Leach).    Locality,  Cape  Verd. 


AUma  hyalina.    a.  Natatory  Teniral  appcndag*  magniicd. 

Species  which  have  the  hand  of  the  prehensile  feet 
armed  with  teeth  or  spines  on  the  prehensile  border. 

Example,  Alima  laticauda.  Locality,  New  Guinea. 
(Quoy  and  Gaimard.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  species  figured  by 
M.  Guerin  under  the  name  of  Alima  triacanthura,  belongs 
to  this  division,  and  seems  to  be  distinguished  firom  the 
other  species  bv  the  brevity  of  the  rostrum,  the  shortness  of 
the  lateral  blades  of  the  caudal  fin,  &c. 

Alima  longirostris  of  the  same  naturalist  has  not,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Edwards,  been  described,  but  seems  to  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  preceding  species. ' 

ERICHT,  LOCH.    [Invbrnbss-shirb.} 

ERICK,  in  Swedish,  |is  synonymous  with  the  German 
Heinrich,  and  the  English  Henry,  and  is  the  name  of  many 
kings  of  Sweden  and  oi  Denmark.  Of  the  earlier  kings  of  this 
name  little  is  known,  for  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions previous  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  of  our  esra  is  very 
confused.  Messenius,  in  his '  Scandia  Illustrata,'  ridicules  the 
accounts  given  by  Johannes  Magnus  and  other  Swedish  his- 
torians, who,  he  says,  have  striven  to  outdo  the  Danish  chro- 
nicler, Saxo  Grammaticus,  in  his  fkbulous  legends.  Another 
respectable  authority,  Puffendorf,  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  *  The  names  and  deeds  of  the  early  kings  of  Sweden 
and  the  periods  of  their  reigns  cannot  be  easily  determined, 
as  the  lists  which  have  been  published  are  by  no  means 
authenticated,  and  the  traditions  of  those  times  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  antient  songs  and  fiibulous  legends, 
or  out  of  the  allegorical  traditions  of  Uie  antient  Scalds  or 
poets,  which  have  been  perhaps  wrongly  interpreted.'  (/n- 
troduction  to  the  History  of  Sweden,)  In  the  earlier  cen- 
turies of  our  8Dra  the  country  now  called  Sweden  was  divided 
into  several  kingdoms  or  states,  of  which  Sweden  Proper 
and  Gk>thia  were  the  two  principal.  Sweden  Proper  com- 
prised the  central  part  of  present  Sweden,  and  included 
the  prorinces  of  Upland,  Sudermanlaiid,  Westmanland, 
Nerike,  and  part  of  Dalecarlia.  The  kingdom  of  Go- 
thia  comprised  the  southern  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  including  the  provinces  of  Ostrogothia  and 
Westroeothia,  divided  by  the  Wetter  Lake,  Smaland,  Bo- 
husland,  Skane,  and  Blekingen,  with  the  isles  of  Goth- 
Und  and  Oeland.  But  the  most  southern  provinces,  espe- 
cially Skane,  were  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  conten- 
tion with  the  Danes,  who  frequently  occupied  them. 

There  was  also  the  kingdom  of  Warmeland,  north  and 
west  of  the  great  Wenev  Lake,  extending  to  the  borders 
of  Norway;  and  the  lungdom  of  Halsingland^  north  of 


Sweden  Proper,  which  included  the  provinces  of  Aanraaft 
land,  Jamt eland.  East  and  West  Bothnia,  up  to  the  wudemr^ 
of  Lapland.    Most  of  these  provinces  had  each  its  teparsitf 
chief  or  king,  something  like  the  earlier  Saxon  kragAn.i* 
in  England ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden  Proper,  or  of  Upaal,  z  • 
he  was  also  called,  was  considered  in  oratnary  times  as  t>- 
head  of  the  whole,  like  the  Bretwalda  of  the  SsLXon  Ht^. 
tarchy.  Odin  or  Wodin,  the  eonqueior  of  SeandinaTia  io  ti  • 
century  previous  to  our  »ra,  hi  said  to  have  kepi  Sv 
den  for  nimself,  allowing  his  relativea  or  eompanions  ' 
settle  in  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  as  his  viaaab ;  aod  iti  * 
superiority  of  Sweden  was  acknowledged  for  tevvrml  on.t-a 
ries  after,  so  that  at  the^reat  general  meetiiigsof  IIko  Sf  sr 
dinavian  nations  the  kmg  of  Denmark  used  to  hold  li:* 
bridle  and  the  king  of  Norway  the  itiiTap  of  the  Idnft  v! 
Sweden's  horse.  (Puffendorf.) 

Among  the  earlier  kings  of  Sweden,  in  tbeflfUs  aiids*s:i 
centuries,  we  find  several  Erieka,  of  whom  little  or  mnhiLz 
is  known.    One  of  these  reigned  together  with  hie  brot:^: 
Alrick  as  kings  of  XJpsal,  firom  about  ajx  46$  to  a.Dw  4««  * 
Another  Erick  and  his  brother  Jorund«  beiiig  the  aun*  < 
Yngue  Alrickson,  were  following  the  then  commoii  proir- 
sion  of  sea-kings,  or  pirates,  when  a  vacancy  on  tbo  dm^iK 
Sweden,  to  wnich  they  had  some  fomily  claitn«  reeal--- 
them  home  about  a.d.  525.     They  were  opposed  bv  :: 
usurper  Haco,  when  Erick  was  killed,  and  Jonma  « « 
obliged  to  escape.     In  the  ninth  century  we  find   Er* « 
Biornson  reigning  together  with  his  father  Biom  Jara&i-!.-. 
about  A.D.  864.    Biorn  died  in  870,  and  Eriek  reigned  al'  i  • 
till  874,  when  he  died  abroad  in  some  expedition.     He  v  .. 
succeeded  by  his  son  Biorn  and  his  nephew  Erick,  m  * 
son  of  Refil  the  Sea  King,  who  reigned  together  for   . 
time.     The  two  kings  went  with  a  host  to  join  tb»" 
Norman  friends  at  the  siege  of  Paris,  jlix  886,  wUl 
Charles  the  Fat  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  disboDoml> 

esace.     Biorn  appears  to  have  died  at  the   siege,  a  •. 
rick    Refilaon   returned   home   and   died   some   je&  . 
after.    He  was  succeeded  by  Erick,  son  of  the  lale  Bur 
who  reigned  together  with  his  brother  Biom«  called     < 
Hoga,  from  the  place  of  his  residence.    After  hia  dea  . 
Erick  Emundson,  a  grandson  of  Erick  Refibon,  was  f -r 
claimed  king  about  a.d.  910,  under  the  guardianship  ^f  t 
great  uncle  Biorn  of  Hoga.    Biorn  died  in  92i,  and  Er 
remained  sole  king  of  Upsai.    He  sustained  a  war  agu..'  *: 
Harald  Harfoger,  king  of  Ncnrway,  and  at  his  death  «& 
Bucoeeded  by  his  son,  Biom  IV. 

Erick  Segersall  or '  the  victorious'  reigned  from  97k  * 
994.  He  retook  Skane  and  HaUand  from  the  D^i.*- 
and  at  last  drove  away  their  king,  Sweno»  from  Denmir^ 
itself.  He  also  defeated  the  Norwegians  and  Finnlan-!*  *  • 
and  conquered  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland.  Ei ' « 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Olaf,  or  Olaus,  who  is  mcnti.  x,- 
as  the  first  Christian  king  of  Sweden. 

In  the  year  1155,  after  the  death  of  Swerker  Kolsotu  :' 
Othogothians  chose  his  son  Charles  for  their  kuig,  but  {' 
Swe(ies  at  their  general  assembly  at«Upsal  elecTe«l  K. 
Jadwardson,  a  nobleman  connected  by  alliance  with  ) 
the  royal  families  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.     He  is  «tt ' 
Erick  IX.  by  most  chronologists,  and  he  is  also  called  £j  • 
the  Pious,  or  St  Erick.    After  some  demur  the  Goth: 
agreed  that  he  should  reign  over  both  kingdoiiis»  but  :  \ . 
after  his  death  Charles  Swerkerson  should  soccoed  h-  * 
Erick  brought  back  the  Halsingers  and  the  Jammtlandt  r 
to  the  Swedish  allegiance.     In  1157  he  proceeded  u  •: 
troops  to  Finnland,  in  order  to  subdue  the  natives  and  <>• 
vert  them  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  bishop  of  U{  - 
accompanied  him  on  this  expedition.     The  Finnlsn*lt: 
were  defeated,  many  of  them  were  slaiK«  and  the  re»t  ^  •■  - 
baptized.    Cfaristian  churches  were  fouii^ed  by  the  bwi 
who  remained  in  the  country,  while  Erick  retumctl  * 
Sweden,  where  he  employed  himself  in  compiling  a  c^yit 
laws  out  of  the  antient  oonstitutiona  of  the  kingdom.     1 ' 
compilation  u  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Brick's  law.    E;: 
is  remembered  in  historv  as  a  good  king.    In  1 161,  un  > . 
1 1th  May,  as  he  was  in  tne  neighbourtiora  of  Upsal,  a  r .. 
of  Danes  who  had  landed  on  the  coast  under  Prince  iXt. 
nus,  surprised  and  killed  him  after  a  brave  defence  ou  ' 
part    Magnus  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  afterwards  i" 
claimed  himself  king  ;  but  the  Swedes   and  Gvthi*  < 
uniting  under  Charles  Swerkerson  fell  upon  the  Danes :;. 
killed  them  all,  together  with  their  prince,  and  oat  uf  :  - 
spoil  they  built  a  church  on  the  spot   (%«rloa  was  then  ? 
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StstM  It  to  bave  been  nuned  ftom  Ihe  NOe,  and  Mugm  m 
miDD|)CAiionj*};bot  thetcbcdiutoDAnitusiuusitux  to 
hftT*  bMO  peculiar  to  the  BgyptUns.  lu  (he  lKaveti&  it  it 
B  winding  •tram,  not  \trj  well  tnuked  bj  aUn,  exlendine 
ftvm  ■  bright  ttir  (a)  af  the  flrst  magnitude,  called  Acber- 
iw>,atid  iitaated  near  the  wnitbem  [ut  of  PlKEnix,past 
the  (bet  of  Cettu,  and  enditig  at  the  star  Rigel  in  Orion. 
Iti  prinetpal  itan  an  aa  folloin : — 
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ERIK.  LAKE.    [Cawu.*,! 

ERI'GENA  JOANNES  SCXmJS.analiTeof  IreUnd 
from  whence  his  appellation  of  Erigena  is  derived,  that  of 
Scotus  being  synonymoua  with  iu  as  the  Irish  were  atdl 

Ihl^,'^  °^T  ^^r*^**  ?'*'■  '"  ""*•  """«■  flourished 
about  the  middre  of  the  nmlh  century,  and  wa»  a  celebrated 

court  of  (Charles  the  Bald,  who  seema  to  have  been  very 
partial  to  him.  Hia  wntings  on  theological  mattera  were 
considered  as  heterodox,  and  his  trealiae  on  the  Eucharist 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  oouncU  of  Rome  a  d. 
}^\\,  ^J-^A-'"^L^  ^"^"^  ""  predestination  U  found 
m  the  ymdtam  Pranktttnaitomt  et  Gratia,  2  vols  4to 
1650.  In  his  work  •  Dialogua  de  Divisione  Natur»'  he 
dwplays  a  wonderful  infoiroation  for  the  time*  he  lived  in 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lanruaKe' 
He  gltos  large  exiracts  from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  alio 

•  Ki.  Bally  lurki  (kia  t*.  "  **  lo  Mr.  B«ilrt  imrk 

t  So  mtikti  bj  U..  B.aiv.  «  Mr.  Biily  mxA,  Ibb  >. 

tU..B^B.rlulhl.T»  111FM..I<«l»*byM..B.U». 

1  >Ii.l>U7Diubth(Hr*udW.  •  >^lDUi.Btlly'iCitU]o(<ii 
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quote*  ArkMkv  Plalft  Gtan.  Fti>r.  "A  Mk«  nlim 
phDawwbers,  and  be  si*»  the  opiokna  of  ^rth*corw  and 
Eralaaibaies  oa  mae  ■strcDMnkal  lnjin  In  anolhcr 
pan  be  unoU  a  mr  ebibortlr  diKnancn  m  uhhine:!-. 
wbkk,  be  ara,  be  bad  leamt  from  his  infaacr.  Turr^ r. 
m  bis  kutoTTuf  ibc  Axtf b>-Saxoas,  bai  giim  an  armLr,! 
(rfthiikiiigular  work  of  ibis  writer.  Erigma  alao  traoalair 
from  the  Greek  certain  ibeotogkal  rafca  attrfiratrd  ' . 
Dionfiiiii  Aieofogita.  To  the  wiitingi  and  Iranslati  ..* 
of  Brigeoa  is  attribated  bjr  some  the  lumdoctian  of  t!v- 
laler  Plaiaawn  of  tbe  A  H— "■i'^"  kcbool  into  ibe  ilm^.^-i 
■n]  nMubyiiesai'Eitro^  Erigena  ii  bettered  to  ba- .- 
died  in  France  about  ibc  Tear  875.  He  mnn  not  be  c  r,- 
foooded  with  Joannes  Dims  Scolns,  wbo  lived  in  t^t 
thiilecntb  centorj.  [Dcss  Scon:*-] 
ERINA'CEUS.    [Hkdgkhog.] 


aboat  the  yea. -- 

tained  in  tbe  following  word*  of  Euatalhiua  (ad  Uu-! 
ii,  p.  327.)  *Eriana  w«a  bom  in  Leaboo.  or  in  Rhodes,  -.r 
in  Teoa,  or  in  Tdos.  tlw  little  island  itear  Cnidoa.     Sbe  «a> 


lines.  Sbe  wai  tbe  Meitd  of  Sap]J>o.  and  died  unmainr-1 
It  was  thought  thai  bcr  verses  rivalled  Ihote  of  Uomi.' 
She  was  only  ISyears  old  whenshedied.'  Another  par;'>,i 
of  this  name  is  mentioi>ed  by  Eusebiu*  under  tbe  y 


EKIOCAULO'NE^E.  a  puup  of  endo^nous  plants  *aV 
ordinate  to  Reatiacca,  for  the  moat  part  inhabiting  awainp 
or  marshy  places,  or  tbe  bottom  of  lake^  and  having  tLe 
flowen  collected  Into  dense  beads.  The  sexes  are  sepaniH  . 
the  perianth  consists  of  from  two  to  six  divisions  tmjner<cd 
in  soft  bracLi ;  there  are  from  two  to  six  stamens ;  the  itn  )n 
are  two  or  three;  the  cells  of  the  ovat}-  are  thesan>e  nuniiii-.-. 
and  the  seeds  solitary,  with  liuesof  hairs  upon  their  surbrc 
The  embryo  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  albumen  at  tt« 
apex  of  the  seed.  The  llowere  are  always  vcrjr  small,  tcr'. 
ditficidt  to  examine  on  aocoimt  of  tbe  thinness  and  dclicu'v 
of  their  texture.  Enooulon  itself  is  the  principal  gensa. 
consisting  of  about  oue  hundred  and  twenty  known  spcmf^. 
ninety-four  or  ninety-five  of  which  are  met  with  in  tbcriq:.  - 
nuclial  puts  of  America,  and  one  solitary  instance,  E.  Wfi- 
angulare,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Mr.  Bongard,  who  has  «ni'.c3 
a  monograph  of  the  South  American  species,  states,  tbai  . 
that  part  of  the  world,  although  they  prefer  inaraby  a:! . 
inundated  places,  yet  some  aie  found  upon  damp  £i..'i. 
others  among  grass,  and  some  in  dry  and  stony  places :  lb:  i 


niwd  Ulo  >  IbHt-laollwd  eup,  mnA  thm  lUdciu  vWiIti  ba 
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worriiip,  an  orphan  aaylum,  and  inflnnaiy,  and  a  military 
hospital  The  palaoe,  which  was  partially  destroved  hy 
fire  in  1814,  has  heen  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  founded  by  Frederic  Markgrave  of 
Bayreuth,  in  1743.  The  establishments  now  connected 
with  it  are— an  equeetrian  academy,  a  gymnasium,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  polytechnie  lehooL  an  academy  of 
morals  and  the  fine  arts,  a  fine  chemical  laboratory,  a 
botanical  garden,  a  philological  seminary,  an  anatomical 
sdiooU  museums  of  natural  historjr.  the  fine  arts,  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  a  library  of  upwards  of  100,000  vo- 
lumes, and  a  clinical  mstitute.  The  average  yearly  number 
of  students  attending  this  nnivernty  is  about  350.  The 
Leopold-Caroline  academy  of  naturalists,  which  was  esta- 
blisned  in  the  jear  1666  simultaneously  with  the  Parisian 
academy  of  sciences,  has  its  seat  here,  and  is  the  first 
learned  society  that  was  instituted  in  Germany.  There 
are  also  a  society  of  medieine  and  natural  philosophv,  and  a 
general  society  for  domestic  and  rural  economy.  The  town' 
has  factories  lor  weaving  kdA  printing  cotton  goods,  and 
also  manufactures  stockings  and  hats  on^  a  large  soale, 
gloves,  leather,  tobacco,  looking  glasses*  Huen,  toys,  &c. 
Erlangen,  together  with  the  pmicipality  of  Bayreuth,  be- 
came an  appendage  of  the  Bavarian  crown  by  the  treaty 
of  1809. 

ERLAU  (in  Hungarian  EGER,  and  in  antient  records 
AGRIA)  is  the  chief  town  of  the  coun^  of  Heves,  in 
Upper  Hungary.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautinil  valley  in  the 
midst  of  richly  cultivated  lands,  skirted  by  mountains 
crowned  by  woods  and  vineyards ;  in  47*  53'  N.  lat.,  and 
20*  23'  £.  long.  The  Erlaubaeh  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
which  are  surrounded  by  fi>rtiftcations  about  seven  mites  in 
circuit,  through  which  there  are  six  gates ;  the  number  of 
houses  is  about  2900,  and  of  inhabitants  about  18,400,  but 
the  majority  dwell  in  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls.  Erlau 
was  fiiunded  by  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary^  who  resided  in 
it  about  800  years  ago,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop ; 
of  late  years  it  has  become  that  of  an  archbishop.  It  con- 
tains four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two  monasteries,  and 
a  Greek  and  a  Ptotestant  church.  The  houses  in  the  town 
are  laree,  and  built  in  a  neat  stylo ;  the  principal  ornament 
is  the  Lyceum,  a  very  handsome  and  spacious  edifice,  begun 
by  Count  Cbarles  Bssterhftzy  hi  17«#,  and  ihiished  lA  1775, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  160,000/. ;  there  is  an  observatory 
172  feet  high,  a  handsome  ehapeV  and  a  very  spacious  exa- 
mination hall  and  libnuy  attaeiied  to  th«  institmion.  The 
Lyceum  has  two  fliioulties»  philosophy  and  jufispnideace, 
conducted  by  sixteen  premsors,  and  is  very  nuoMroosly 
attended.  Opposite  the  Lyceum  stands  the  cathedral 
church,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  the 
neighbouring  church  of  tM  Minorites  is  a  splendid  struc- 
ture. The  archbishop^  palaee  is  a  fine  building  situated  on 
a  hill.  Erlau  has  a  eounty  hall,  a  high  sehool,  an  eeoleoi- 
astical  seminsry,  an  asylum  fbr  decayed  clergymen,  a  school 
for  educating  teachers,  several  libraries»  an  hospital,  and  two 
mineral  springs  much  used  by  invalids.  The  town  has  an 
extensive  tramc  in  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
in  the  vicinity,  which  is  estimated  at  1,197,000  gallons  per 
annum.  The  manufhotures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  hats, 
&c. 

ERMINE,  or  ERMIN,  one  of  the  Airs  in  heraldry,  so 
called  from  the  muiUla  ermrdOt  whose  skin  fbnushes  it. 


It  Is  represented  whita,  with  black  spots  or  taftSi  Tbs 
blaek  spots  in  ermine  are  not  of  any  ^terminate  number, 
but  are  loft  to  the  discretion  of  the  herald-painler. 

ERMINE.    [Muvrxuu] 

ERNB,  LOUGH,  lies  almost  entinly  in  the  etmnty  of 
Fermanagh,  which  it  traverses  from  one  end  to  the  onha. 
The  limits  are  considered  to  extend  from  Beleek  on  ibe 
north-west  to  Beltnrbet  on  the  soudMast,  a  length  of 
forty  English  miles ;  but  for  some  distance  within  tboe  t\i^ 
towns,  as  well  as  about  Bnniskillen,  it  is  so  nairow  a^  t 
form  more  properly  part  of  the  river  Bma  It  offen  \l; 
greatest  extent  of  inland  navigation,  though  sonewhmt  (^ 
strueted  hy  shaUows,  of  any  of  the  Irish  lakes;  hut  Jjju^., 
Neagh,  from  being  more  free  from  islands^  contains  a 
greater  surfoee  of  water.  The  waters  o€  Lough  Erne  'i" 
not  possess  the  petrifrring  qualitiea  of  that  lake,  but  tU 
have  a  harsh  ana  unpleasant  taste^  and  are  uttwholca<iiLc 
to  drink,  particularly  at  the  season  for  gathecing  tbtf  liiv. 
which  is  laid  to  soak  alone  ita  shores. 

The  lake  abounds  in  fiui — suoh  as  troat»  salmon,  pifct\ 
perch,  l»eam,  eels,  and  smaller  fish:  there  sre  alao  grfat 
quantities  of  wild  duck,  and  during  the  winter  it  is  vi^i:-: 
by  fiocks  of  ^;eese  and  varioua  manne  birds.  There  m  l  i 
one  village  immediately  on  its  shores  ahmg  the  whole  «\- 
tent,  and  the  country  ia  but  thinly  popul^sd.  There  an 
several  rains  of  antient  castles  along  tb»  shores^  and  on  t.i 
island  of  Devenish  is  a  round  tower  in  exoellent  pre^em 
tion.  Several  large  rivers  empty  themselvea  iato  the  U^.*. 
which  are  navigable  for  boats  from  two  to  three  nailer  u. 
On  account  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  fords  thai  oo  .; 
the  narrow  parts,  the  boats  emplovad  on  the  lake  are  chit . « 
flat-bottomed,  and  of  a  very  rude  construction :  they  *:- 
called  'cots,'  and  are  principally  need  in  supply uig  ;l- 
town  of  Enniskillen  with  turf. 

Lough  Erne  is  usually  considefed  as  divided  into  tv 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes^  with  a  distance  of  six  or  sf .  . 
miles  between  them,  coneisting  of  a  narrow  ehamieU  «t 
may  mote  properly  be  ealled  part  of  the  river  Erne,    i  r 
Lower  Lake  is  by  for  the  larger  and  deeper,  ha\iii:;  . 
some  places  firem  300  to  230  feet  of  water,  but  the  dfptL  - 
very  nrreffular,  and  its  surfoee  is  thickly  studded  n... 
islands.    Although  within  four  miles  of  the  sea*  it  «ta£iri«  •- 
an  elevation  of  1 48  feet  above  low-water  spring-tide^  ui  t 
dry  season,  and  rises  from  6  to  8  feet  in  the  winter,  air*-  r  i    . 
to  the  season.    The  first  fidi  occurs  at  the  village  of  Htrht  <. 
trova  which  point  to  Ballyshannon  there  is  a  constant  •>< 
cession  of  foils.    There  is  in  this  lake  an  expanse  of  «.  • 
about  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  toler. 
dear  efidands. 

In  the  Upper  Lake  the  most  open  part  is  not  a- " 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  eaeh  diseotion,  and  iu  this  »r' 
are  several  small  islands.    Its  depth  seldom  exceeds  -2<'  :t- ' 
the  greatest  that  occurs  being  75.    Its  level  ranges  fr  \ 
1 1  inches  to  2  foot  1 0  inches  above  the  Lower  Lake.  * 
mean  difference  being  about  20  inches. 

The  general  features  of  the  shores  around  the  lakt-  •*<' 
rounded  isolated  limestone  hills  of  moderate  height.  t\-  . 
rising  to  600  feet  above  its  surfooe,  except  towmrds  th^r «  ^ 
em  extreme*  where  the  Pools  Fooka  rang*  of  uble-. . 
reaches  1000  feet.    The  prevailing  nature  of  tha  bott 
a  bluish  day. 
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